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Europe's Initial Population Explosion 


Wunmm L. LaNcER* 


HE use of the dramatic term "explosion" in discussions of the present- 

day population problem may serve to attract attention and underline the 
gravity of the situation, but it is obviously a misnomer. The growth of popu- 
lation is never actually explosive, and as for the current spectacular increase, 
it is really only the latest phase of a development that goes back to the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Prior to that time the history of European population had been one of 
slow and fitful growth. It now took a sudden spurt and thenceforth continued 
to increase at a high rate. From an estimated 140,000,000 in 1750 it rose to 
188,000,000 in 1800, to 266,000,000 in 1850, and eventually to 400,000,000 in 
1900. The rate of increase was not uniform for all parts of the Continent, but 

* Mr. Langer, Archibald Cary Cooledge Professor of History, Harvard University, is the 


author of The Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 1935; rev. ed., 1951). His primary interest 
is modern European history. 
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it.was everywhere strikingly high. Even in Spain, where there had been a 
remarkable loss of population in the seventeenth century, the population grew 
from 6,100,000 in 1725 to 10,400,000 in 1787 and 12,300,000 in 1833. 

This tremendous change in terms of European society has received far 
less attention from historians than it deserves. In the early nineteenth century 
it troubled the Reverend Thomas Malthus and precipitated a formidable 
controversy over the problem of overpopulation and the possible remedies 
therefor. But the discussion remained inconclusive until reopened in more 
recent times by British scholars, making use of the rather voluminous English 
records and directing their attention almost exclusively to their own national 
history. It is not unlikely that this focusing on the British scene has had the 
effect of distorting the issue, which after all was a general European one. 

The point of departure for recent attacks on the problem was the publica- 
tion, in tbe same year, of two closely related books: G. T. Griffith’s Popula- 
Hon Problems in the Age of Malthus (Cambridge, Eng., 1926) and M. C. 
Buer's Health, Wealth and Population 1n the Early Days of the Industrial 
Revolution (London, 1926). 'To these should be added the keen corrective 
criticism of T. H. Marshall’s essay, “The Population Problem during the 
Industrial Revolution." ? 

Taken together, these writings provided a coherent, comprehensive analy- 
sis. Based on the proposition that the unusual increase of the population in 
the late eighteenth century was due primarily to a marked decline in the 
death rate, they attempted to show that this decline must, in turn, have been 
due to an alleviation of the horrors of war, to a reduction in the number and 
severity of famines, to an improvement in the food supply, and finally to a 
falling off of disease as a result of advancing medical knowledge and better 
sanitation. 

These conclusions were not seriously challenged until after the Second 
World War, when a number of demographic and sociological analyses by 
British and American scholars called various items of the accepted theory 
seriously into question. Because of the inadequacy of the statistical data some 
aspects of the problem can probably never be disposed of definitively. How- 
ever, the very foundation of the Griffith thesis has now been badly sapped. 
A number of specialists have come to the conclusion that the spectacular rise 
in the European population may have been due not so much to a reduction 


1 Albert Girard, "Le chiffre de la population de l'Espagne dans les temps modernes," Revue 
d'histoire moderne, IV (Jan.-Feb. 1929), 3-17. The growth of population was equally or even 
more spectacular in the United States and French Canada, to say nothing of China, but this 
paper considers only the problem as it emerged in Europe. 

2T. H. Marshall, “The Population Problem dune the Industrial Revolution," Economic 
History, I (Jan. 1929), 429-56. 
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in the death rate as to a significant rise in the birth rate which, according to 
Griffith, did not vary greatly throughout the period.’ 

From these excellent studies of fertility and mortality there has not, 
however, emerged any satisfactory explanation to replace the argumentation 
of Griffith and Buer about underlying causes. It may not be amiss, then, for 
a historian to join the debate, even though he must disclaim at the outset 
any professional competence in demography or statistics. 

From the strictly historical standpoint none of the previous interpretations 
of the initial spurt of the European population has been satisfactory. At the 
time it was commonly thought that the so-called “Industrial Revolution,” with 
its high requirement for child labor, may have induced larger families.* This 
explication could at best apply primarily to Britain, where the demographic 
revolution was roughly contemporaneous with industrialization. Since the 
rate of population increase was just as striking in completely unindustrialized 
countries like Russia, a less parochial explanation was clearly required, At the 
present time it seems more likely that industrialization saved Europe from 
some of the more alarming consequences of overpopulation.? 

Griffth's theses, inspired by Malthusian doctrine, are unacceptable, for 
the historical evidence provides little support for the notion of a marked de- 
cline in the death rate. Take, for instance, the mortality occasioned by war. 
Granted that no conflict of the eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries was 
as deadly as the Thirty Years’ War is reputed to have been, there is yet no 
evidence of a difference so marked as to have made a profound change in the 
pattern of population. It is well known that nations usually recover quickly 
from the manpower losses of war. If it were not so, the bloody conflicts of 
the French revolutionary and Napoleonic periods should have had a dis- 
tinctly retarding effect on the growth of the European population. 

Not much more can be said of the argument on food supply. What reason 
is there to suppose that Europe suffered less from famine? We know that 
there were severe famines in the first half of the eighteenth century and that 
the years 1769-1774 were positively calamitous in terms of crop failures. 'The 

8 Halvor Gille, “The Demographic History of the Northern Countries,” Population Studies, 
III (June 1949), 3-66; K. H, Conndi, “Some Unsettled Problems in English and Irish Popula- 
tion History," Irish Historical Studies, VI (Sept, 1951), 225-34; H. J. Habakkuk, “The English 
Population in the Eighteenth Century,” Economic History Review, ad Ser., VI (Dec. (in 
117-33; J. T. Krause, ' ‘Changes in English Fertility and Mortality, 1781-1850,” thid., XI (Au 
1958), 52-70; id., "Some Implications of Recent Work in Historical Demography,” Competes 
Studies tn Society and History, I (Jan. 1959), 164-88; Phyllis Deane and W. A. Cole, British 
Economic Growth, 1688-1959 (Cambridge, Eng., 1962), 129-33. 

# Joseph J. Spengler, “Malthus’s Total Population Theory,” Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XI (Feb. 1945), 83-110. 


5 This question is well discussed in H. J. Habakkuk, “The Economic History of Modern 
Europe," Journal of Economic Hino XVIII (Sept. 1958), 486-501. 
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' early 1790's and the years immediately following the peace in 1815 were al- 
most as bad, while at much later periods (1837-1839, 1846-1849) all Europe 
suffered from acute food shortages. Even in Western and Central Europe 
famine was a constant threat until the railroads provided rapid, large-scale 
transportation, 

Griffith was convinced that the important advances in agronomy (rota- 
tion of crops, winter feeding of cattle, systematic manuring, improved breed- 
ing of livestock, and so forth) as well as the practice of enclosure all made 
for more productive farming and greatly enhanced the food supply. But even 
in Britain, where agriculture was more advanced than elsewhere, these im- 
provements did not make themselves generally felt until the mid-nineteenth 
century. There were many progressive landlords, on the Continent as in 
Britain, and no doubt there was improvement in grain production, but it was 
too slow, and grain imports were too slight to have had a decisive bearing _ 
on the rate of population growth. Even in mid-nineteenth-century Britain 
the three-field system was still prevalent, ploughs and other implements were 
old-fashioned and inefficient, grain was still cut by sickle or scythe and 
threshed with the flail, and ground drainage was primitive, Of course, more ` 
land had been brought under cultivation, but the available data reflect only 
a modest increase in the yield of grain per acre in this period.? 

Crucial to the argumentation of Griffith and-Buer was the proposition that 
improved health entailed a significant reduction in the death rate. The disap- 
pearance of bubonic plague, the falling off of other diseases, the advances in 
medical knowledge and practice (especially in midwifery), and progress in 
sanitation were in turn alleged to have produced the greater health of the 
people. | 
No one would deny that the disappearance of plague in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries rid the Europeans of their most mortal 
enemy, and so reacted favorably on the development of the population. For 
the repeated plague epidemics had been fearfully destructive of life, especially 
in the towns. In the Black Death of 1348-1349 fully a quarter of the popula- 
tion had been < yried away, while even as late as the epidemic of 1709-1710 
from one-third to one-half of the inhabitants of cities such as Copenhagen and 
Danzig fell victims. In Marseilles in 1720 there were 40,000 dead in a total 


8 See esp. James Caird, English Agriculture in 1850-1851 (2d ed., London, 1852), 474 ff.; 
R. E. P. Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present (6th ed., Chicago, 1961), 108, 135, 265, 
357 ff; G. E. and K. R. Fussell, The English Countryman (London, 1955), 126; H. W. Graf 
Fi in, 130 Jahre Strukturwandel und Krisen der intensiven europäischen Landwirtschaft 
(Berlin, 1937); M. K. Bennett, “British Wheat Yield per Acre for Seven Centuries,” Economic 
History, II (Feb. 1935), 12-29, 
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population of 90,000. In Messina in 1743 over 60 per cent of the population 
was carried off.’ | 

But whatever may have been the gains from the disappearance of plague 
they were largely wiped out by the high mortality of other diseases, notably 
smallpox, typhus, cholera, measles, scarlet fever, influenza, and tuberculosis. 
Of these great killers smallpox flourished particularly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and tuberculosis in the eighteenth and nineteenth, while the deadly 
Asiatic cholera was a newcomer in 1830-1832. 

Smallpox, though it reached up on occasions to strike adults, even of high 
estate, was primarily a disease of infancy and early childhood, responsible for 
one-third to one-half of all deaths of children under five. In 1721 the practice 
of inoculating children with the disease, in order to produce a mild case 
and create immunity, was introduced into England. It was rather widely used 
by the upper classes, but quite obviously had little effect on the epidemiology 
of the disease? There appears to have been a gradual falling off of the dis- 
ease after 1780, but even the introduction of vaccination by Edward Jenner 
in 1798 did not entirely exorcise the smallpox threat, though vaccination was 
offered gratuitously to thousands of children and was made compulsory in 
England in 1853. Mortality remained high, especially in the epidemics of 
1817-1819, 1825-1827, 1837-1840, and 1847-1849. In the last great epidemic 
(1871-1872), when most people had already been vaccinated, the toll was 
exceedingly heavy: 23,062 deaths in England and Wales, 56,826 in Prussia in 
1871 and 61,109 in 1872. Small wonder that opponents of vaccination stamped 
it a dangerous and futile procedure? 

. Typhus, often associated with smallpox, attacked adults and was just as 
lethal. Like smallpox, it began to disappear only after 1870, to be replaced in 
part by measles, scarlet fever, and influenza.!? 

Tuberculosis, which no doubt was as old as human history, was the chief 
cause of premature deaths in the nineteenth century. It seems to have been 
widespread even in the mid-eighteenth century and continued so for well 

T Karl F. Helleiner, “The Vital Revolution Reconsidered,” Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XXIII (Feb. 1957), 1-9, and more generally Hans! osser, Rats, Lice and 
History (New York, 1935); L. F. Hirst, The Conquest of Plague (London, 1953). 

8 Genevieve Miller, The Adoption of Inoculation for Smallpox in England and Erance 
(Philadelphia, 1957). For excellent general historical studies of smallpox, see Charles Creighton, 
A History of Epidemics in Britain (2 vols, Cambridge, Eng., 1891-94), II, Chap. rv; Alfons 
Fischer, Geschichte des deutschen Gesundheitswesens (2 vols., Berlin, 1933), II, 563 ff.; Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat, "Évolution de la population française depuis le xvin? siècle,” Population, VI 
(Oct.-Dec. 1951), 635-62. 

9 W. Scott Tebb, A Century of Vaccination (2d ed., London, 1899), 58-59; David Johnston, 
A History of the Present Condition of Public Charity in France (Edinburgh, 1829), 539 ff.; and 
for the rest, Creighton, Epidemics in Britain, II, 606, and Fischer, Deutsches Gesundheitswesen, 


Ii, 556. 
10 See Creighton, Epidemics in Britain, for a detailed history of cach of these diseases. 
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over a hundred years.!! But it was less spectacular than the terrifying cholera, 
which carried off half its victims within one to three days, and which struck 
Europe in four great epidemics during the nineteenth century. Paris in 1832 
had 7,000 dead in eighteen days. Palermo in 1836-1837 lost 24,000 out of a 
population of 173,000. The epidemics of 1849 and 1866 were particularly lethal, 
especially on the Continent. Paris in three months of 1849 had 33,274 cases, 
of which 15,677 were fatal. Prussia in 1849 had 45,315 deaths, and in 1866, 
114,683, while Russia in 1848-1849 registered over 1,000,000 dead.!? 

Considering the terrible and continuing ravages of disease in the days 
before the fundamental discoveries of Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch, it is 
hard to see how anyone could suppose that there was an amelioration of health 
conditions in the eighteenth century sufficient to account for a marked de- 
cline in the death rate. —— 

Recent studies have pretty well disposed also of the favorite Griffith-Buer 
theme, that advances in medical knowledge and practice served to reduce 
mortality, especially among young children. Doctors and hospitals were quite 
incompetent to deal with infectious disease. 'The supposed reduction in child 
mortality was certainly not reflected in the fact that as late as 1840 half or al- 
most half of the children born in cities like Manchester or even Paris were still 
dying under the age of five? 

Malthus thought the cities of his day better paved and drained than before, 
and this observation of the matter was exploited to the full by Griffith and 
Buer. Actually the improvements were mostly in the better sections of 
the towns, and Buer felt obliged to admit that living conditions were 
horrible, despite some amelioration. If one reviews these conditions even in 
the mid-nineteenth century, in any large European city—the dank cellar 
dwellings, the overcrowded courts, the vermin-infested rookeries, the filthy ` 


1t René and Jean Dubos, The White Plague (Boston, 1952), 6 ff; Fischer, Deutscher 
Gesundheitswesen, Yl, 570 ff; Arturo Castiglione, History of Tuberculosis (New York, 1933); 
S. R. Gloyne, Social Aspects of Tuberculosis (London, 1944); S. L. Cummins, Tuberculosis in 
History (Baltimore, 1949). 

13 The first great epidemic (1831-1832) has of late attracted a great deal of attention. See 
Sergei Gessen, Cholernye Bunty, 1830-1832 (Moscow, 1932); Le choléra: La première épidémie 
du xix* siècle, ed. Louis Chevalier (Paris, 1958); R. E. McGrew, “The First Cholera Epidemic 
and Social History," Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXXIV (Jan.-Feb. 1960), 61-73; Asa 
Briggs, “Cholera and Society in the Nineteenth Century,” Past Present (July 1961), 76-96. 
For the rest, see Francesco Maggiore-Perni, Palermo e le sue grandi epidemie (Palermo, 1894), 
190, 244; Creighton, Epidemics in Britain, Il, Chap. 1x; Fischer, Deutsches Gesundheitswesen, 
II, 557; Georg Sticker, Abhandlungen aus der Seuchengeschichte und Seuchenlehre (2 vols., 
ace du II, 1x10 ff, 158 ff; C. Macnamara, 4 History of Asiatic Cholera (London, 
1876), š 

18 Fischer, Deutsches Gesundheitswesen, II, 341, 369, 388 ff., and the fundamental articles 
of Habakkuk, “English Population in the Eighteenth Century,” 117-33; Thomas McKeown and 
R. G. Brown, “Medical Evidence Related to English Population Changes in the Eighteenth 
Century," Population Studies, IX (Nov. 1955), 119-41; Richard H. Shryock, “Medicine and 
Society in the Nineteenth Century,” Journal of World History, V (No. x, 1959), 116-46. 
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streets, the foul water supply—one can only shudder at the thought of what 
they may formerly have been. One can hardly persuade oneself that the im- 
provements were such as to have effected a drop in the death rate. 

For Malthus “the whole train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, 
plague and famine” were all closely linked to “misery and vice” as positive 
checks to population growth. But misery and vice also included “extreme 
poverty, bad nursing of children, excesses of all kinds.” 

In this context it may be said that in Europe conditions of life among both 
the rural and urban lower classes—that is, of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation—can rarely have been as bad as they were in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Overworked, atrociously housed, undernourished, disease-ridden, the 
masses lived in a misery that defies the modern imagination. This situation 
in itself should have drastically influenced the population pattern, but two 
items in particular must have had a really significant bearing. First, drunken- 
ness: this period must surely have been the golden age of inebriation, es- 
pecially in the northern countries. The per capita consumption of spirits, on 
the increase since the sixteenth century, reached unprecedented figures, In 
Sweden, perhaps the worst-afflicted country, it was estimated at ten gallons 
of branvin and akvavit per annum. Everywhere ginshops abounded. London 
alone counted 447 taverns and 8,659 ginshops in 1836, some of which at least 
were visited by as many as 5,000-6,000 men, women, and children in a single 
day. 

So grave was the problem of intemperance in 1830 that European rulers 
welcomed emissaries of the American temperance movement and gave full 
support to their efforts to organize the fight against the liquor menace. To 
what extent drunkenness may have affected the life expectancy of its addicts, 
we can only conjecture. At the very least the excessive use of strong liquor 
is known to enhance susceptibility to respiratory infections and is often the 
determining factor in cirrhosis of the liver." 

Of even greater and more obvious bearing was what Malthus euphemisti- 

14 Diseases such as typhus and cholera were dirt diseases, carried often through contaminated 
water supply. Vienna secured an adequate water supply only in 1840; Hamburg in 1848; 
Berlin in 1852. In London there were still 250,000 cesspools in 1850; in Berlin only 9 per cent 
of all dwellings had water closets. For contemporary accounts, see Thomas Beames, The Rook- 
eries of London (London, 1851); George Godwin, London Shadows (London, 1854); Fischer, 
Deutsches Gesundheitswesen, Tl, 500 ff.; Laurence Wright, Clean and Decent: The Unruffled 
History of the Bathroom and the W.C. (New York, 1960). 

16 James S. Buckingham, History and Progress of the Temperance Reformation (London, 
1854), 28 ff.; Adolf Baer, Der Alcoholismus (Berlin, De 196, 203 ff. 

16 On the liquor problem, see P. S. White and H. R. Pleasants, The War of Four Thousand 
Years (Philadelphia, 1846), 240 ff.; P. T. Winskill, The Temperance Movement and Its Workers 
(4 vols., London, 1891—92), I, Chap. 1v; John C Woolley and William E. Johnson, Temperance 


Progress of the Century (Philadelphia, 1905), Chap. xv; Johann Bergmann, Geschichte der enti- 
Alkoholbestrebungen (Hamburg, 1907), Chap. xn. 
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cally called "bad nursing of children" and what in honesty must be termed dis- 
guised infanticide. It was certainly prevalent in the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and seems to have been constantly on the increase." 

In the cities it was common practice to confide babies to old women nurses 
or caretakers. The least offense of these “Angelmakers,” as they were called 
in Berlin, was to give the children gin to keep them quiet. For the rest we 
have the following testimony from Benjamin Disraeli’s novel Sybil (1845), 
for which he drew on a large fund of sociological data: “Laudanum and 
treacle, administered in the shape of some popular elixir, affords these inno- 
cents a brief taste of the sweets of existence and, keeping them quiet, prepares 
them for the silence of their impending grave.” “Infanticide,” he adds, “is 
practised as extensively and as legally in England as it is on the banks of the 
Ganges; a circumstance which apparently has not yet engaged the attention 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 

It was also customary in these years to send babies into the country to be 
nursed by peasant women. The well-to-do made their own arrangements, 
while the lower classes turned their offspring over to charitable nursing 
bureaus or left them at the foundling hospitals or orphanages that existed in 
all large cities. Of the operation of these foundling hospitals a good deal is 
known, and from this knowledge it is possible to infer the fate of thousands 
of babies that were sent to the provinces for care.!? 

The middle and late eighteenth century was marked by a startling rise 
-in the rate of illegitimacy, the reasons for which have little bearing on the 
present argument. But so many of the unwanted babies were being aban- 
doned, smothered, or otherwise disposed of that Napoleon in 1811 decreed 
that the foundling hospitals should be provided with a turntable device, so 
that babies could be left at these institutions without the parent being recog- 
nized or subjected to embarrassing questions. This convenient arrangement 
was imitated in many countries and was taken full advantage of by the 
mothers in question. In many cities the authorities complained that unmarried 
mothers from far and wide were coming to town to deposit their unwanted 
babies in the accommodating foundling hospitals. The statistics show that 
of the thousands of children thus abandoned, more than half were the off- 
spring of married couples. 

. 17 Alexander von Öttingen, Die Moralstatistik (3d ed., Erlangen, 1882), 236 ff. 

18]n the years 1804-1814 the average annual number of births in Paris was about 19,500. 
Of these newcomers, roughly 4,700 were sent to the country by the Bureau des Nourrices, and 
another 4,000 were sent by the foundling hospital (Maison de la Couche). With the addition of 
children privately sent, it appears that a total of about 13,500 babies were involved. (Louis 


SR AU de Chateauneuf, Recherches sur les consommations ... de la Ville de Paris [Paris, 
1821], 37.) 
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There is good reason to suppose that those in charge of these institutions 
did the best they could with what soon became an unmanageable problem. 
Very few of the children could be cared for in the hospitals themselves. The 
great majority was sent to peasant nurses in the provinces, In any case, most 
of these children died within a short time, either of malnutrition or neglect 
or from the long, rough journey to the country. 

The figures for this traffic, available for many cities, are truly shocking. 
In all of France fully 127,507 children were abandoned in the year 1833. Any- 
where from 20 to 30 per cent of all children born were left to their fate. The 
figures for Paris suggest that in the years 1817-1820 the “foundlings” com- 
prised fully 36 per cent of all births. In some of the Italian hospitals the mor- 
tality (under one year of age) ran to 80 or go per cent. In Paris the Maison 
de la Couche reported that of 4,779 babies admitted in 1818, 2,370 died in the 
first three months and another 956 within the first year? 

The operation of this system was well known at the time, though largely 
forgotten in the days of birth control. Many contemporaries denounced it as 
legalized infanticide, and one at least suggested that the foundling hospitals 
post a sign reading “Children killed at Government expense.” Malthus him- 
self, after visiting the hospitals at St. Petersburg and Moscow, lavishly eri- 
dowed by the imperial family and the aristocracy, could not refrain from 
speaking out: 


Considering the extraordinary mortality which occurs in these institutions, and 
the habits of licentiousness which they have an evident tendency to create, it may 
perhaps be truly said that, if a person wished to check population, and were not 
solicitous about the means, he could not propose a more effective measure than 
the establishment of a sufficient number of foundling hospitals, unlimited as to 
their reception of children. 


In the light of the available data one is almost forced to admit that the proposal, 
seriously advanced at the time, that unwanted babies be painlessly asphyxiated 
in small gas chambers, was definitely humanitarian?? Certainly the entire 
problem of infanticide in the days before widespread practice of contraception 


19 Léon Lallemand, Histoire des enfants abandonnés et delaissés (Paris, 1885), 207, 276. 
Among contemporary commentators,.see Johnston, Public Charity in France, 319 ff; Frederic 
von Raumer, Italy and the Italians (2 vols., London, 1840), I, 180 ff., 266; II, 8o, 284; Richard 
Ford, Gleanings from Spain (London, 1846), Chap. xvn; and among later studies F. S. Hügel, 
Die Findelhduser und das Findelwesen Europas (Vienna, 1863), 137 ff.; Arthur Keller and 
C. J. Klumper, Säuglingsfürsorge und Kinderschutz in den europäischen Staaten (2 vols., Berlin, 
1912), I, 441 ff; Joseph J. Spengler, France Faces Depopulation (Durham, N. C, 1938), 45 
f; Roger Mols, Introduction à la démographie historique des villes d'Europe du xiv" au xviu* 
siècle (3 vols., Louvain, 1954-56), II, 303 ff.; Krause, “Recent Work in Historical Demography,” 
164-88; Héléne Bergues, La prévention des naissances dans la famille (Paris, 1960), 17 ft. 

20 “Marcus” (pseudo.), Essay on Populousness and on the Possibility of Limiting Populous- 
ness (London, 1838). The quotation from Malthus is in the last edition of his Essay (6th ed., 
London, 1826), reprinted by G. T. Bettany (London and New York, 1890), 172. 
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deserves further attention and study. It was undoubtedly a major factor in 
holding down the population, strangely enough in the very period when the 
tide of population was so rapidly rising. 

Summing up, it would seem that in the days of the initial population ex- 
plosion one can discern many forces working against a major increase and 
few if any operating in the opposite direction. It is obviously necessary, then, 
to discover one or more further factors to which a major influence can fairly 
be attributed. 

If indeed the birth rate was rising, this was presumably due primarily to 
earlier marriage and to marriage on the part of a growing proportion of the 
adult population. Even slight variations would, in these matters, entail sig- 
nificant changes in the birth rate?! 

Unfortunately the marriage practices of this period have not been much 
investigated. Under the feudal system the seigneur frequently withheld his 
consent to the marriage of able-bodied and intelligent young people whom 
he had selected for domestic service in the manor house. Likewise under the 
guild system the master had authority to prevent or defer the marriage of 
apprentices and artisans. Whether for these reasons or for others of which 
we have no knowledge, there appears to have been a distinct decline in the 
number of marriages and a rise in the age of marriage in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. Some writers have even spoken of a “crise de 
nuptialité” in this period. But by the mid-eighteenth century the old regime 
was breaking down, soon to be given the coup de gréce by the French Revo- 
lution. With the personal emancipation of the peasantry and the liquidation 
of the guild system, the common people were freer to marry, and evidently 
did so at an early age, There is, in fact, some indication that the duration of 
marriages was extended by as much as three years, at least in some localities. 

The rapid increase of the population was at the time often attributed to 
these changes, and before long a number of German states tried to counter 
the trend by laws specifically designed to restrict marriage: men were re- 
fused marriage licenses until they were thirty and received them then only ` 
if they could show that they had learned a trade and had a job waiting for 
them. Those who had been on relief in the preceding three years were de- 
nied a license on principle. Under these circumstances it is altogether likely 
that many of the young people who emigrated from Germany in these years 
did so chiefly in order to get married.”? 


9i This e is rightly stressed by Habakkuk, "English Population in the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury,” 117-3 
22 On "he problem of marriage, see esp. the excellent discussion in Mols, Démographie his- 
torique, II, 267 
35 A, S. (Alexander pri ‘Ober die Zunahme der Bevólkerung in dem mittleren Europa 


und die Besorgnisse vor einer bevolkerung," Destsche Vierieljahrschrift, II (1844), 98- 
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Marriage practices, though obviously important, seem hardly to provide 
a complete explanation of the population growth. To discover a further, pos- 
sibly decisive factor, it is necessary to return to consideration of the food 
supply, recalling the proposition advanced by the physiocrats and heavily 
underlined by Malthus, that the number of inhabitants depends on the means 
of subsistence—more food brings more mouths?* That population tends to 
rise and absorb any new increment of the food supply is familiar to us from 
the history of underdeveloped societies. Historically it has been demonstrated 
by studies of the relationship between harvest conditions on the one hand and 
marriage and birth rates on the other. In Sweden, for example, where careful 
statistics were kept as long ago as the seventeenth century, the annual excess 
of births over deaths in the eighteenth century was only 2 per thousand after 
a poor crop, but 6.5 after an average harvest, and 8.4 after a bumper crop. 
Invariably, and as late as the mid-nineteenth century, high wheat prices have 
been reflected in a low marriage and to some extent in a low birth rate.” 

'The addition of an important new item to the existing crops would neces- 
sarily have the same effect as a bumper crop. Such a new item—one of the 
greatest importance—was the common potato, a vegetable of exceptionally 
high food value, providing a palatable and satisfying, albeit a monotonous diet. 
Ten pounds of potatoes a day would give a man 3,400 calories—more than 
modern nutritionists consider necessary—plus a substantial amount of non- 
animal protein and an abundant supply of vitamins? Furthermore, the po- 
tato could be grown on even minute patches of poor or marginal land, with 
the most primitive implements and with a minimum of effort, Its yield was 
usually abundant. 'The produce of a single acre (the equivalent in food value 
of two to four acres sown' to grain) would support a family of six or even 


141; Wilhelm G. Roscher, Die Grundlagen der Nationalökonomie (Stuttgart, 1854), 490 ff. The 
eminent jurist, Robert von Mohl, considered antimarriage laws indispensable unless the poorer 
classes exercised prudence in marriage. See D. V. Glass, "Malthus and the Limitation of Popula- 
tion Growth," in his Introduction to Malthus (London, 1953), 25—54. 

34 Richard Cantillon, Essai sur la nature du commerce en général (London, 1755), argued 
that an increase in subsistence would positively provoke a rise in the population; Malthus 
wrote: “The only true criterion of a real and permanent increase in the population of any 
country is the increase of the means of subsistence.” (Essay, 6th ed., 294.) 

35 E, E. Heckscher, "Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial Revolution,” Economic 
History Review, 2d Ser., II (No. 3, 1950), 266~77; Dorothy S. Thomas, Social and Economic 
Aspects of Swedish Population Movements, 1750-1933 (New York, 1941), 81 ff.; Jean Mevret, 
"Les crises de subsistance et la démographie d'ancien régime,” Population, I (Oct-Dec. 1946), 
643-50; F. G. Dreyfus, “Prix et population à Trèves et à Mayence au xvm’ siècle,” Revue 
d'histoire économique ct sociale, XXXIV. (No. 3, 1956), 241—61; C. H. Pouthas, La population 
frangaise pendant la première moitié du x1x* siècle (Paris, 1956), 29; Louis Chevalier, Démogra- 
phie générale (Paris, 1951), 338-39. : 

16 Redcliffe N. Salaman, The History and Social Influence of the Potato (Cambridge, Eng., 
1949), 122 f; K. H. Connell, The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford, Eng., 1950), 
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eight, as well as the traditional cow or pig, for a full year. The yield in terms 
of nutriment exceeded that of any other plant of the Temperate Zone 

The qualities of the potato were such as to arouse enthusiastic admiration 
among agronomists and government officials. It was spoken of .as “the 
greatest blessing that the soil produces,” “the miracle of agriculture,” and 
“the greatest gift of the New World to the Old.” The eminent Polish poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, writing as a young man in the hard and hungry years 
following the Napoleonic Wars, composed a poem entitled Kartofla, cele- 
brating this humble vegetable which, while other plants died in drought and 
frost, lay hidden in the ground and eventually saved mankind from starva- 
tion?’ | 

The history of the potato in Europe is most fully known as it touches 
Ireland, where in fact it became crucial in the diet of the people. It was in- 
troduced there about the year 1600 and before the end of the seventeenth 
century had been generally adopted by the peasantry. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century the common man was eating little else: 


Day after day, three times a day, people ate salted, boiled potatoes, probably wash- 
ing them down with milk, flavouring them, if they were fortunate, with an onion 
or a bit of lard, with boiled seaweed or a scrap of salted fish? — 

Because this was so, Ireland provides a simple, laboratory case. There 
were in Ireland no industrial revolution and no war, but also no fundamental 
change in the pattern of famine or disease. The unspeakable poverty of the 
country should, it would seem, have militated against any considerable popu- : 
lation increase. Yet the population did increase from 3,200,000 in 1754 to 
8,175,000 in 1846, not counting some 1,750,000 who emigrated before the great 
potato famine of 1845-1847. 

It was perfectly obvious to contemporaries, as it is to modern scholars, 
that this Irish population could exist only because of the potato. Poverty- 
stricken though it might be, the Irish peasantry was noteworthy for its fine 
physique. Clearly people were doing very well physiologically on their potato 
fare. Young people rented an acre or less for a potato patch. On the strength 
of this they married young and had large families. 

27 On its qualities, see the detailed report of Antoine Parmentier, Examen chymique des 
pommes de terre (Paris, 1773), 3; also Berthold Laufer, “The American Plant Migration: Part 
II, the Potato," Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Ser., XXVIII (July 1938), 11. 

28 Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, ed. Manfred Kridl (New York, 1951), 242 ff; sec 
also Henry Phillips, The History of Cultivated Vegetables (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 1822), II, 
85 ff; Georges Gibault, Histoire des légumes (Paris, 1912), 243 ff. 

29K. FL Connell, “The Potato in Ireland,” Past and Present (Nov. 1962), 57-71. Salaman, 
History and Social Influence of the Potato, is little short of an economic-social history of the 


British Isles; on Ireland, see esp. Chaps. xxvi. l 
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So impressive was the role of the potato in Ireland that Arthur Young, 
in The Question of Scarcity Plainly Stated and Remedies Considered (Lon-- 
don, 1800), urged the British government, as a hedge against failure of the 
grain crop, to endow every country laborer who had three or more children 
with a half acre of land for potatoes and enough grass to feed one or two 
cows: “If each had his ample potato-ground and a cow, the price of wheat 
would be of little more consequence to them than it is to their brethren in 
Ireland.” 

Malthus at once objected to this proposed remedy for want. Young’s 
system, he argued, would operate directly to encourage marriage and would 
be tantamount to a bounty on children. Potatoes tended to depress wages and 
living standards by making possible an increase in the population far beyond 
the opportunities of employment.** 

Why should not the impact of the potato have been much the same in 
Britain and on the Continent as in Ireland? If it made possible the support 
of a family on a small parcel of indifferent soil, frequently on that part of 
the land that lay fallow, and thereby encouraged early marriage, why should 
it not in large part explain the unusual rise in the population anywhere? 

A. definitive answer is impossible partly because the history of potato cul- 
ture has not been intensively studied, and partly because the situation in other 
countries was rarely if ever as simple or as parlous as that of Ireland.?? The 
most nearly comparable situation was that obtaining in the Scottish High- 
lands and the Hebrides, where the potato proved to be "the most beneficial 
and the most popular innovation in Scottish agriculture of the eighteenth 
century." By 1740 the potato had become a field crop in some sections, grown 
in poor soil and sand drift and soon becoming the principal food of the popu- 
lation, much as in Ireland. In these areas also the spread of potato culture 
ran parallel to a marked expansion of the population. 

In the Scottish Lowlands, as in England, the potato met with greater re- 
sistance. Scottish peasants hesitated to make use of a plant not mentioned in 
the Bible, and it was feared in many places that the potato might bring on 
leprosy. In southern England in particular, the peasants suspected that the 
potato would tend to depress the standard of living to the level of that of the 
Irish. Nonetheless the potato, having in the early seventeenth century been a 


81 Thomas Malthus, Essay on the Principle of Population (London, 1798; 2d enlarged ed., 
1803), Bk. I, Chap. us, 7. 
$4 Salaman's | lengthy and valuable study i is by no means as comprehensive as the title would 
suggest. It is, in fact, restricted to a history of the potato in the British Isles. 
88 James E. Handley, Scottish Farming in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1953), Chap. vim; 
see also Malcolm Gray, “The Highland Potato Famine of the 1840's," Economic History Review, 
2d Ser., VII (Apr. 1955), u 
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delicacy grown in the gardens of the rich, was strongly urged in the 1670's 
as a food for the poor. In Lancashire it was grown as a field crop before 1700. 
During the ensuing century it established itself, even in the south, as an im- 
portant item in the peasant's and worker's diet. The lower classes continued 
to prefer wheat bread, but growing distress forced the acceptance of the po- 
tato which was, in fact, the only important addition to the common man's 
limited diet in the course of centuries.** Long before the end of the eight- 
eenth century large quantities of potatoes were being grown around London | 
and other large cities. By and large the spread of the potato culture every- 
where corresponded with the rapid increase of the population.” 

Much less is known of the potato's history on the Continent. It was in- 
troduced in Spain from South America in the late sixteenth century and 
quickly taken to Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. As in England, 
it was cultivated by the rich in the seventeenth century and gradually adopted 
by the common people in the eighteenth. It appears to have been grown quite 
commonly in some sections of Saxony even before the eighteenth century, 
while in some parts of southern Germany it became common in the period 
after the War of the Spanish Succession. In several instances soldiers cam- 
paigning in foreign lands came to know and appreciate its qualities. 

One of the greatest champions of the potato was Frederick the Great, who 
throughout his reign kept urging its value as food for the poor, prodding his 
officials to see that it was planted by the peasants, and providing excellent in- 
structions as to its culture and preparation. He met at first with much re- 
sistance, but after the crop failures of 1770 and 1772 even the most hidebound 
peasantry came to accept it. They were impressed by the fact that the potato 
thrived in wet seasons, when the wheat crop suffered, and that the potato 
did well in sandy soil. They also realized that it would make an excellent 
salad and that it went exceptionally well with herring. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the potato was already a 
major field crop in Germany, especially in Prussia, Posen, Pomerania, and 
Silesia. By the mid-century the per capita consumption in Prussia was nine 
bushels per annum, and potato production almost equaled in volume the pro- 
duction of all other cereals taken together.?® 

84G, E. Fussell, “The Change in Farm Labourers’ Diet during Two Centuries,” Economic 
History, 1 (May 1927), 268-74; Jack C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham, The Englishman's 
Food (2d ed., London, 1958), 208 ff. 

85 , History and Social Influence of the Potato, Chaps, xxm-xxvi1 and the interesting 
chart on p. 538; see also Philip Miller, The Gardener's Dictionary (6th ed., London, 1752); 
Ernest Roze, Histoire de la pomme de terre (Paris, 1898); Gibault, Histoire des légumes. 

86 See the detailed and appreciative account in Johann G. Krünitz, Ökonomisch-technologische 


Encyklopedie (181 pts., Berlin, 1778-1843), Pt. 35, 232-412; Curt Dietrich, Die Entwicklung 
des Kartoffelfeldbaues in Sachsen (Merseburg, 1919), 10 ff. The various instructions and orders 
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The Austrian government followed Frederick's lead and succeeded in se- 
curing the adoption of the potato in the German parts of the monarchy. Ga- 
licia, Bohemia, and Hungary became major centers of potato production?" In 
France, too, potato culture had become established in the eastern provinces, 
such as Lorraine, Alsace, and Burgundy. In 1770 the eminent pharmacist and 
chemist, Antoine Parmentier, who had become acquainted with the vegetable 
in Germany during the Seven Years War, won the prize offered by the 
Besancon Ácademy for an essay on the best vegetable to use as a substitute 
for wheat in times of food shortage. Parmentier was certainly not responsible 
for the introduction of the potato into France, but he proved himself an able 
promoter and succeeded in securing the support of Louis XVI. He tells us 
that in the early 1770’s the markets of Paris were already full of potatoes and 
that they were sold raw or roasted on the streets, much like chestnuts.?? 

By 1800, then, the common people in the Netherlands as in the British 
Isles, Germany, and Scandinavia were eating potatoes twice a day, and even 
the French peasantry (passionately devoted to white wheat bread) was rapidly 
capitulating. In the early nineteenth century French potato production in- 
creased from 21,000,000 hectoliters in 1815 to 117,000,000 in 1840. This, be it 
noted, was a period when the French population was still increasing"? 

A few words should, perhaps, be said about Eastern Europe. The rate of 
population growth in the Russian Empire appears to have been higher than 
in any other continental country. The population increased from about 16,- 
000,000 in 1745 to 37,500,000 in 1801 to 62,000,000 in 1852. Part of this increase 





of Frederick the Great are printed in Rudolph Stadelmann, Preussens Könige in ihrer Thatigheit 
für die Landescultur (4 vols., Leipzig, 1878-87), II, Nos. 144, 158, 186, 258, 294; see further 
Theodor Freiherr von der Goltz, Geschichte der deutschen Landwirttcha]t (2 vols., Berlin, 1902), 
I, 455 ff.; Hans Lichtenfelt, Die Geschichte der Erndhrung (Berlin, 1913), 95; Kurt Hintze, 
Geographie und Geschichte der Erndhrung (Leipzig, 1934), 98 ff.; Kurt Hanefeld, Geschichte 
des deutschen Nährsiandes (Leipzig, 1935), 297 ff.; C. F. W. Dieterici, Handbuch der Statistik 
des Preussischen Staates (Berlin, 1861), 264 ff.; Hans W. Graf Finck von Finckenstein, Die 
Entwicklung der Landwirtschaft in Preussen und Deutschland (Gottingen, 1960). 

87 See the scholarly analysis of Ignaz Hübel, “Die Einführung der Kartoffelkultur in 
Niederösterreich,” Unsere Heimat, New Ser., V (Mar. 1932), 69-78; Friedrich W. von Reden, 
Deutschland und das übrige Europa (Wiesbaden, 1854), 151. 

38 Parmentier, Examen chymique des pommes de terre, 5, 186. Already in 1755 Henri-Louis 

Duhamel du Monceau (Traité des cultures des terres [6 vols., Paris, 1750—51]) had urged the 
value of the potato in times of want, and Turgot as well as the philosophes had appealed to 
the "rd to abandon their superstitions and prejudicies. (See Gibault, Histoire des légumes, 
243 ff. 
39 B, H. Slicher van Bath, De agrarische Geschiedenis van West-Europa, 500-1850 (Utrecht, 
ey 291 ff; Paul Lindemans, Geschiedenis van de Landbouw in Belgié (2 vols., Antwerp, 
1952), I, 182 ff. On France, see Benoiston-Chateauneuf, Rechercher sur les consommations 
... de la Ville de Paris, 99; Charles Dupin, Les forces productives et commerciales de la France 
(2 vols., Paris, 1827), II, 194, 208; Sébastien Charléty, La Monarchie de Juillet (Paris, 1921), 
190; Henri Sée, Histoire économique de la France (a vols., Paris, 1948-51), II, 181. As late 
as 1837, however, Stendahl (Mémoires d'un touriste [Paris, 1837; new ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1953]) 
noted that in some sections of France the peasants still looked down on those who subsisted 
chiefly on potatoes. 
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was of course due to the substantial territorial acquisitions of Catherine the 
Great and Alexander I. Yet the territory of 1725 saw a rise from 14,000,000 
in that year to 45,000,000 in 1858.*° In this case the population growth seems 
indeed to have been due to an exceptionally high birth rate. The death rate 
too was high (about 39.4 per 1,000 in the period 1840-1860), but the birth 
rate was substantially higher (49.7 per 1,000 from 1841 to 1850, and 52.4 per 
1,000 from 1851 to 1860). 

Information available on the culture of the potato in Russia is not sufficient 
to warrant any firm conclusion, Russian armies became acquainted with the 
vegetable in Germany during the Seven Years’ War, at which time it seems 
to have been already well established in Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 
During a famine and epidemic in 1765 a board of medical advisers convinced 
Catherine the Great and her government of the importance of the potato 
as a preventive of famine and typhus. The government thereupon embarked 
on a systematic campaign of propaganda with the result that by 1800 the 
potato was widely cultivated in the Ukraine and the western gubernias. In 
many areas, however, the superstitions of the peasantry proved almost insur- 
mountable. It was only after the crop failures of 1838-1839, when Tsar 
Nicholas reinforced the earlier efforts to further its adoption, that it became a 
key crop in central Russia also. By 1900 Russia was second only to Germany 
as a potato-producing country.** 

Any conclusion to be drawn from these data must be tentative. The great 
upswing in the European population beginning around the middle of the 
eighteenth century can never be explained with any high degree of assurance 
or finality, It is extremely difficult to demonstrate whether it was due pri- 
marily to a decline in the death rate or to a rise in the birth rate. And beyond 
any such demonstration would lie the further question of the forces making 
for such demographic change. It is most unlikely that any single factor would 
account for it. Thus far the many explanations that have been advanced seem 
woefully inadequate. It seems altogether probable, therefore, that the intro- 
duction and general adoption of the potato played a major role. Its establish- 
ment as a field crop and as a basic food item of the general population coin- 
cided roughly with the sudden spurt of the population. Furthermore, it 
would appear that the areas of the most intensive potato culture such as Ire- 


#0 There are substantial discrepancies in the figures given by various authors. See Ludwik de 
Tegoborski, Érudes sur les forces productives de la Russie (3 vols, Paris, 1852-55), and the 
English translation, Commentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia (London, 1855); see also 
the discussion in Jerome Blum, Lord and Peasant in Russia from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
co (Princeton, N. J., 1961), 278. 

«T rski, Etudes, Il, 104 ff; Baron August von Haxthausen, The Russian Empire 
(2 vols. London, 1856), I, 410, 425; and the exhaustive study of V. C. Lekhnovich, "K 
Istorii Kulturi Kartofelia v Rossii,” Materiali po Istorii. Zemledeliia CCCR, IL (1956), 248-400. 
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land, the Scottish Highlands, Lancashire, and western and southwestern 
Germany were also the areas of exceptionally rapid population increase, pore 
lation pressure, and early emigration. 

So much at least seems clear: that marriage was easier in the generations 
before and after 1800 than in earlier times, and that there was a much better 
opportunity for men and women to marry at an early age. For the fact that 
on a pathetically small patch of ground one could grow in potatoes from two 
to four times as much food as one could in terms of wheat or other grains, 
enough indeed to feed a family of more than average size was, I submit, a 
major revolutionary innovation in European life. In 1844 the eminent Ger- 
man agronomist, Baron Áugust von Haxthausen, noted that the introduc- 
tion of the potato “has undoubtedly produced immense effects upon Europe, 
in the moulding and culture of which it has probably operated more power- 
fully than any other material object." A few years later the equally authoritative 
German economist, Wilhelm Georg Roscher, declared without qualification 
that the adoption of the potato had resulted in a rapid growth of population. 

Perhaps the time has come, then, for historians to pay greater attention to 
the evolution of the human diet and its social consequences. As a first step, 
more intensive research might be initiated.to test whether so startling a new 
departure in European history as the initial population explosion is to be at- 
tributed at least in large part to so drastic a change in the people's food as the 
advent of the common potato. : 


42 Haxthausen, Russian Empire, II, 425; Roscher, Grundlagen der Nationalökonomie, 438. 


The Revolutionary-Napoleonic Era: 
How Much of a Watershed? 


FRANKLIN L. Forp * 


EVERY student of history, regardless of his special field, faces a problem of 
choice, endlessly recurring but constantly recast. Put in terms that seem to 
us worn only because none of us can wholly avoid using them, the choice is 
between emphasis on continuity and emphasis on change. No matter how 
he may hedge or qualify, the historian, before he completes an investigation, 
must respond to the question Carl Becker used to ask his seminar at Cornell: ' 
“Should we finally insist that while the world may change, it changes slowly 
—or that while the world may change slowly, it does change?” Everything in 
our professional training supports the first proposition, yet our fascination 
with historical process would forsake us if we did not also believe the second. 

Actually, of course, real sophistication implies an ability to keep both 
tendencies in view, to exploit within our own minds the dialectic between 
solid evidence of continuity and unblinkable signs of change. It is equally 
clear that one may tip the balance this way or that in his analysis of a par- 
ticular situation without thereby assuming a rigid posture in defense either 
of change or of continuity as the key to all understanding of the past. Hence, 
I assume that I may express some views on the European record from 1789 
to 1815 and yet not be classified hereafter, forever, and in all things as “cither 
a little Liberal, or else a little Conservative.” 

A number of powerful arguments have been leveled against the view, 
early expressed, though for very different reasons, by both Leopold von Ranke 
and Alexis de Tocqueville, to the effect that in the years after 1789 an older - 
Europe collapsed and that a new one, ominous in its strangeness, came into 
being. Various scholars have warned us that to interpret the revolutionary-Na- 
poleonic era as a chasm over which no one could cross from the eighteenth 
century into the nineteenth, or as a wall of flame through which nothing 
could pass intact, would be to distort reality beyond recognition. 

= This article was originally delivered as a paper before the Modern European History Sec- 
tion at the American Historical Association’s annual meeting, the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Hlinois, December 29, 1962, The author is professor of history and dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. Many of the ideas here set forth will receive fuller de- 


velopment in the author's forthcoming volume on the period 1780 to 1830 in “The Longmans 
General alas of Europe. 
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Against even the more modest image of a revolutionary "watershed" the 
_ arguments are impressive. They are also, in my view, an essential antidote to 
the kind of oversimplification to which such an image may lend itself. It 
should be noted, however, that not all of these arguments go to the question 
of continuity, strictly defined. Some of them attempt only to show that par- 
ticular characteristics often assigned to the nineteenth century were antci- 
pated in at least the later decades of the eighteenth. Conversely, some others 
refer to instances of reaction toward pre-1789 conditions in the years after 
1815, when they do not center on the reign of Napoleon I, himself. In both 
clusters of interpretation, what is involved is not really a demonstration. of 
statics, but rather a series of disputes over the timing and the direction of 
particular changes in the European scene. I do not suggest that one kind of 
emphasis, whether it be on long-term continuity, on eighteenth-century an- 
ticipation of the nineteenth century, or on nineteenth-century reversions to- 
ward the past, is necessarily the most significant. I only suggest that they are 
different kinds of emphasis. All three have tended, nevertheless, to merge 
into a formidable case against any theory that stresses the cleavage between 
the political forms, the diplomatic patterns, the social structure, the economic 
conditions, the influential ideas of Europe before 1789, on the one hand, and 
. those of Europe after 1815 on the other. 

As most commonly formulated, this case rests on the assertion that it was 
the seventeenth century, sometimes extended to include the first years of 
the eighteenth, which saw the fundamental break between an old and a 
"modern" Europe. Once this great change in both ideas and institutions had 
occurred, so runs the argument, there ensued a period extending into the 
early twentieth century, a period best envisaged as a plateau, marked by 
hummocks and creek beds, but never divided by a major watershed. Spe- 
cifically, the revolutionary-Napoleonic interlude appears to shrink to the di- 
mensions of an overrated episode the dust from which, once it settled, proved 
to have been just that—dust, having no deep significance E the substratum 
of continuity in human affairs. 

The image of a “modern plateau" is nowhere more gracefully suggested 
than in Paul Hazard’s Crise de la conscience européenne (Paris, 1935).' This 
brilliant synthesis of the intellectual ferment between 1680 and 1715 incerpo- 
rates several different levels of interpretation, the most obvious of which has 
to do with the period’s own singular importance in the odyssey of European 
thought. More immediately relevant here, however, is Hazard’s implicit con- 


1 The English translation by J. R. May of Hazard’s book bears the title The European Mind: 
The Critical Years, Pru x (New Haven, Conn., 1953). 
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viction that with Locke, Newton, and Bayle, to name only three protagonists, 
Western civilization embarked upon two centuries of discussion, acrimonious 
and often divergent to be sure, but confined within a shared system of ra- 
tional assumptions, mechanical models, and empirical-analytic methods, Not 
until the antirationalistic revolt of the early twentieth century would this 
system be attacked at its foundations. 

Now, given this general conception, what special importance in the history 
of ideas can be assigned the noisy crisis midway through those two hundred 
or more years? What point is there in denying that both Marx and Darwin 
were in their time just as recognizable philosophes as Voltaire and Gotthold 
Lessing had been in theirs? Frank Manuel, in The Prophets of Paris, has 
recently spelled out the striking similarities, if not in character or rhetoric, 
at least in social concern and a certain urgency, at once chiliastic and self- 
important, that connect a series of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century French 
nes from Turgot through Condorcet, Saint-Simon, and Fourier to 
Comte? Neither Hazard nor Manuel would deny, of course, that the revolu- 
tionary crisis constituted a major chapter in the history of modern intellectual 
traditions, but both, if I understand them, would stress the solidity of those 
traditions in the face of numberless shocks and challenges. To many other 
historians of ideas, it has seemed increasingly difficult to take very seriously 
any departure from the basic premises bequeathed by the giants Hazard treats 
until, at the turn of our own century, Einstein repudiated Newton, while 
Locke’s ideas were assaulted on the political front by Vilfredo Pareto and 
Nikolai Lenin, allies in nothing else, and on the psychological, by Sigmund 
Freud. 

If the argument ended here, we might conclude that what confronts us 
is only an interesting example of continuity at the level of ideas, cutting across 
the political, social, and economic changes of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. But the case against the watershed metaphor, as applied 
to that period, is much broader, too broad in fact to be assigned to the history 
of abstract thought and thus fitted into a neat jurisdictional compromise, Per- 
* haps the earliest argument for continuity was published by Albert Sorel al- 
most eighty years ago in the first volume of his L'Europe et la Révolution 
frangaise, which stressed the tenacious ambitions governing the intercourse 
of sovereign states from the eighteenth century through the revolutionary 
age? Readers of John U. Nef's War and Human Progress* will recall his 
rejection of the older, more cataclysmic vision of an "Industrial Revolution." 

* Frank Manuel, The Prophets of Paris (Cambridge, Mass., 1962). 


8 Albert Sorel, L'Europe et la Révolution française (8 vols., Paris, 1885—1904). 
# john U. Nef, War and Human Progress (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 273—76. 
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According to Nef, the crucial economic changes by which Europe and the 
rest of the world have indeed been revolutionized cannot be assigned to the 
years 1760-1832, mentioned in the titles or prefaces of countless books on the 
subject. Rather, those changes may be seen in the offing by the mid-seven- 
teenth century, accelerating unevenly both in England and in France during 
the eighteenth, reaching literally earth-shaking intensity in Germany and 
the United States by the mid-nineteenth. We should add Russia and Japan 
in the first half of the twentieth century, and presumably China and India 
in its second half. 

It seems to me to have been demonstrated beyond question that the de- 
velopment both of ideas and of institutions from what most of us still call 
early modern into modern times must today be discussed, if not in terms of 
flat continuity, at least in terms of complex, irregular, and in some areas ex- 
ceedingly slow change. The influence of this demonstration on historical 
thinking has been reinforced, as earlier noted, by examples of both the eight- 
eenth century’s foreshadowing the nineteenth, and the latter’s turning back- 
ward toward the former. We have been warned, for instance, that the pre- 
conditions for an outburst of popular nationalism existed long before that 
force was unleashed by revolutionary France? We have been reminded that 
Rousseau, Diderot, and the young Germans of the Sturm und Drang in the 
1770's adumbrated many of the characteristics of later romanticism.® Looking 
in the opposite direction, we have had to examine the revival of ecclesiastical 
power after the long humiliation of the papacy, a revival symbolized in 1814 
by the rehabilitation of the Society of Jesus. In a different quarter, we have 
been shown how many of the administrative and social changes launched by 
the Prussian reformers of Baron vom Stein’s era had been undone by 1819 
at the latest.’ Finally, we reflect that the dynastic principle, challenged by 
mobs and by political theorists, perverted by a Corsican family’s willingness 
to serve, was in 1815 firmly reasserted in France, Spain, and the Italian princi- 
palities, extended to the Netherlands, and given new scope in the kingdoms 
and grand duchies of southern Germany. 

Taken by themselves, all these affirmations and reminders seem to leave 
us no choice but to abandon the conception of a revolutionary-Napoleonic 
“watershed,” advising Tocqueville and Ranke that they were standing -too 
close to what they thought was the beginning of a.new age—and that hence 


5 See, e.g., Boyd C. Shafer, Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York, 1955), Chaps. vr 
and vix; and Koppel S. Pinson, Pretism as a Factor in German Nationalism (New York, 1934). 
6 Paul Hazard, La pensée européenne au xvii "* siècle (3 vols., Paris, 1946), esp. Pt. 2, 
Bk. I (Eng. trans. by J. R. May, The European Mind: The Eighteenth Century [New Haven, 
Conn., a934; H. A. Korff, Geist der Goethezeit (5 vols., Leipzig, 1923-57). 
W. M. Simon, The Failure of the Prussian Reform Movement (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955). 
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they quite naturally exaggerated its significance. Tt is just at this point, how- 
ever, that I must define a view which will be developed in the remainder of 
these remarks, for I believe that it is not enough simply to recognize im- 
portant strands of continuity linking the eighteenth century to the period that 
followed. When all due attention has been paid to those strands—and surely 
the continuity of human life, the overlapping of generations, was the most 
important of all—it still is not clear that we must slide into suggesting to our- 
selves, our readers, or our students that the revolutionary-Napoleonic era 
really did not make much difference. On the contrary, it is time again to em- 
phasize certain changes witnessed by that era, changes so fundamental that 
no historian can move from eighteenth- to nineteenth-century subject matter 
without major adjustments in his conception of Europe and in the terms he 
must use. It is time to say, if I may in a sense use Alfred Cobban's phrase 
against him, that the Revolution was no “myth.” ? | 
Enough authorities, be it said at once, have lent support to this view so 
that no one, in adopting it, should pose as a lonely dissenter. My own think- 
ing has benefited greatly from recent works by R. R. Palmer and Richard 
Herr? The British author of a new volume on the eighteenth century, M. S. 
Anderson, concludes his work: “By the 1780’s modern history in the genuine 
as opposed to the textbook sense of the term was beginning.” 1° All I can 
hope to add to these and other studies is my own way of dissecting the process 
of change and of estimating its importance in the period under discussion. 
There are several quite different types of evidence to which we might 
usefully address ourselves. Who can deny, for example, that nearly every 
major European government came out of the revolutionary-Napoleonic crisis 
with its administrative organization profoundly and, as time was to show, 
irreversibly altered? After 1815 France retained a set of budgetary procedures, 
a network of departmental prefects, and a system of centrally appointed judges 
in place of the deficit financing ex post facto, the quaint chaos of provincial 


8In fairness to Alfred Cobban, whose inaugural lecture as Professor of French History in 
the University of London was entitled The Myth of the French Revolution (London, 1955), i it 
should be said that one of several "myths" he attacks in that paper is the simplistic notion that 
there was a French Revolution. Instead, as he says quite rightly, the historian must deal with a 
whole generation of turmoil involving disparate, or in some instances conflicting, elements and 
directions. Cobban's much-discussed essay, nevertheless, by emphasizing the extent to which the 
Revolu&on was "the child of the eighteenth century" (p. 21) and by casting doubt on the 
reality of fundamental, especially institutional changes resulting from it, appears to support the 
general line of interpretation I am here attempting to counterbalance. 

9? R, R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution: A Political History of Europe and 
America, 1760-1800. The Challenge (Princeton, N. J., 1959); Richard Herr, The Eighteenth 
Century Revolution in Spain (Princeton, N. J., 1958). 

10 M. S. Anderson, Europe in the Eighteenth Century, 1713-1783 (London, 1961), 338. An 
exceedingly valuable extension of this argument to our own history appears in the article by 
Bernard Bailyn, "Political Experience and Enlightenment Ideas in Eighteenth-Century America," 
American Historical Review, LXVII (Jan. 1962), 339-51. 
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powers, and the court system based on ownership of office with which the 
old monarchy had lived for centuries, But it was not only the brilliant and 
terrible homeland of the Revolution that changed its methods of conducting 
governmental business. The administrations of other states, hostile to France 
but stunned by its success in mobilizing national resources, moved toward 
lasting reforms through what might be termed “defensive modernization.” 
I shall here mention just three imposing examples: the British income tax, 
begun by William Pitt in 1799, revamped by Henry Addington in 1803; the 
establishment of the Prussian Ministry of War, the Great General Staff, and 
the Military Academy by Gerhard von Scharnhorst and his collaborators after 
1807; and the creation in 1802 of central ministries even for stubborn Russia. 
However the governments of Europe may be characterized after the Congress 
of Vienna, they cannot be dismissed as mere survivals of the ancien régime. 

A. second set of changes took place in the nature of warfare, going far be- 
yond the reorganization of military command functions and training, just 
mentioned in the case of Prussia. What happened over the twenty-three years 
between Valmy and Waterloo, the years of Marengo and Trafalgar, Austerlitz 
and Borodino, was a revolution in the demands, the implications, the very 
sociology of war. Nef, cited earlier as skeptical about a sharp and dramatic 
“Industrial Revolution,” has no such misgivings about the explosive effect of 
combining the technological advances already achieved by the 1790’s with the 
levée en masse, the harnessing of hordes of citizen-soldiers and their patriotic 
sentiments in the service of national aims. Here again, the continental enemies 
of France had to imitate or perish. By the time Napoleon was at last defeated, 
Europeans had experienced, if not total war, at least their first taste of what 
total war, including economic warfare, might be like under modern condi- 
tions. 

The broadening and intensification of conflict were only the most ob- 
vious symptoms of a third type of change. This was the increased public in- 
volvement in politics. It was not just a matter of patriotism. Behind the sharp 
call of duty to the fatherland in danger, to the patrie as it was coming to be 
understood, could be heard a rising chorus of insistence on political rights 
for more citizens, though nowhere yet for all citizens. Palmer, in the study 
already noted, has shown that even before 1789 this insistence had been so 
clearly heard, and so strongly resisted by privileged groups, that the great 
crisis both inside and outside France was in part a “reaction against reaction.” 
It was the Revolution itself, nevertheless, which mounted the most sweeping 
demands that, somehow, the people’s representatives must be heard, Na- 
poleon, while he subverted that demand, paid it lip service. After his fall, 
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the restored dynasties compromised with it where necessary and condemned 
. it where possible, If, however, it had subsided after 1815 like the winds of 
a passing storm, historians would not speak of the era of repression as es- 
sentially an episode. Instead, they could describe a lasting resumption or 
aristocratic “normalcy” drawn to the spécifications of Friedrich von Gentz 
and Prince Metternich, 

Still a fourth level of revolutionary change belongs to the realm of litera- 
ture, music, and the visual arts. When dealing with the communication of 
sentiments, of course, we can scarcely expect to emerge with anything more 
tangible than an awareness of altered tone, an impression of changed in- 
tensity. It was just such an awareness, in this case one of lowered intensity, 
that struck R. FT. Tawney some forty years ago, as his historical imagination 
moved out of the seventeenth century and its thunderous debates to contem- 
plate their sequel. “In the great silence which fell when the Titans had turned 
to dust,” he wrote, “in the Augustan calm of the eighteenth century, a voice 
was heard to observe that religious liberty was a considerable advantage, re- 
garded ‘merely in a commercial view.” Y How can we in turn, considering 
a later epoch, escape a powerful sense of change in just the opposite direction, 
of heightened emotional temperature, of art struggling to express newly un- 
leashed passions when we contrast Pope with Shelley, Mozart with Berlioz 
(or even the Beethoven of the later symphonies), Goya of the court portraits 
and the tapestry cartoons with him of the “Horrors of War"? Must we not ` 
acknowledge that the differences represent long strides away from the some- 
times cold confidence of the eighteenth century in la raison raisonnante? “And 
furthermore,” as an elderly scholar of my acquaintance would say, with more 
petulance than precision, “things have never really calmed down sincel” 

Having said this much, let me now state my own conviction that nowhere 
—neither in administrative innovations, nor in the altered conditions of war, 
nor in the first uneven surge toward political democracy, nor in the highly 
charged cultural atmosphere—do we perceive at its clearest the fundamental 
shift that makes the last years of the eighteenth century and the first of the 
nineteenth a historical watershed too imposing to be disregarded. The most ` 
important change of all occurred in social structure and, equally important, 
in the way men conceived of social structure. We need above all to consider 
what it meant for European society to lose the appearance of a hierarchy of 
legally defined orders of men. By the same token, we must consider what it 
meant to have nakedly revealed the social subdivisions identified by Max 


R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), 197. The phrase 
is quoted from the British economist, Josiah Tucker. 
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Weber in a famous and by no means outdated essay: classes, as economic 
groupings; status groups, reflecting degrees of honorific recognition; and 
parties, organized around shared political aspirations, if not always ideals or 
principles." = 

It is worth noting in this connection that before 1789 social and political 
commentators labored under a double handicap in seeking to analyze the 
realities confronting them. In the first place, the cherished medieval vision 
of orders—noblemen, clergymen, burghers, peasants—seemed less and less 
meaningful, even when applied to Europeans who quite clearly, in a techni- 
cal sense, did belong to nobility or clergy, bourgeoisie or peasantry. What real 
use, one might ask, was a category that covered English dukes, French law- 
yers, and the glozz, the “barefoot gentry” of Poland, or Italian cardinals, 
Spanish friars, and poor German schoolmasters in clerical garb? What was 
the bourgeois brotherhood that united town patricians with the poor cobbler 
who stared hopefully at their shoes? What good did it do to call “peasants” 
both the independent laboureur on his French farm and the miserable worker . 
on a Bohemian estate? 

A second, still more serious trouble with the language of corps and orders 
was that it did not apply at all to large numbers of people who nonetheless 
deserved to be taken very seriously. The new Manchester textile manufac- 
turer, the Genevan watch exporter only lately arrived from Basel or Lausanne, 
the immigrant Dutch wine merchant in Bordeaux were not legally "bour- 
geois” of their cities, but they most assuredly were businessmen. And what of 
the growing army of workers not accommodated by the guild system—to 
what order did they belong? 

Let us not oversimplify. If it would be wrong to assume that European 
society before 1789 was in fact a tightly knit system of orders, it would be just 
as great an error to suppose that classes, status groups, and parties were as 
yet completely invisible. Quite the reverse was true, as we realize when we 
read bitter strictures concerning "the rich"—English nabobs back from 
India, French tax contractors, German speculators in grains. There was an 
old awareness too of “the poor” as a polyglot, urban-rural mass, an awareness 
born of countless seventeenth-century upheavals and of eighteenth-century 
troubles as recent as E. I. Pugachev’s vast rebellion in Russia. If there were 
emergent classes, there were also eighteenth-century social elements whose 
honorific status escaped the traditional definition in terms of orders. We need 
here mention only the place occupied in most countries by the higher civil 


13 “Class, Status, Party," From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. and ed. H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946), 180-95. 
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service, the major bureaucrats, often humbly born and only moderately 
wealthy, whose power nevertheless excited both respect and animosity. And 
political parties, as Palmer has shown,!® can be identified with relative ease by 
the 1780’s: “Patriots” and “Orangists” in the United Provinces, “Vonckists” 
and the “Estates Party” in the Austrian Netherlands, “Republicans,” “Moder- 
ates,” and “Patriots” in beleaguered Poland. 

Yet the language of orders hung on until the Great Revolution, and in so 
far as that language expressed the accepted, the respectable way of describing 
human relationships, it was itself a conditioning factor in the situation. For - 
_ while Europe's population was not, in fact had never been, neatly subdivided 
into nobility, clergy, bourgeoisie, peasantry, and certain less general orders, 
a conventional terminology suggesting that those were the only meaningful 
rubrics still helped to shape men’s reactions to developments. Edmund Burke, 
like Montesquieu before him, both pleaded for reform and denounced revo- 
lution in the name of healthy relations among stable ranks of men. Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos, gifted and enlightened though he was, saw fit to 
dramatize Spain’s ills in 1787 by composing a poem on the sad decline of the 
ancient nobility.!* In Württemberg and in other German states, the critics 
of princely absolutism scarcely went beyond a reassertion of the rights of the 
legal orders, the Stände.” Even in the early polemical writings of the French 
Revolution, notably including those of the Abbé Sieyés, we perceive the hold 
that old terms and categories had maintained on the political imagination of 
the day. The confused vehemence of the 1780's, the impression of issues badly 
joined, not only in France but in other countries as well, seems to me to 
testify to the inadequacy of an inherited conceptual scheme when applied 
to recalcitrant circumstances. 

It was the pitiless test of power imposed upon most of Sopi by the revo- 
lutionary-Napoleonic crisis that killed the old image of society—not completely 
nor all at once, to be sure. Vestiges of archaic language and values have sur- 
vived to the present day, sometimes twisted to more modern polemical uses. 
(Incidentally, when we label “bourgeois” a suburban ranch house, with a 
television antenna above and a two-car garage on the side, do we speak with 
the scorn of noblemen, the pride of burghers, the envy of peasants, or the 
righteous wrath of proletarians?) In any case, the false symmetry of a single 
hierarchy of orders never recovered from the shock it received in the quarter 
century that opened in 1789. 

18 Palmer, Age of the Democratic Revolution, Chaps. xx and xm. 

14 La satire de Jovellanos, ed. Alfred Morel-Fatio (Bordeaux, 1899); cited by Richard Herr, 
INC Century Spaniard Views the Spanish Enlightenment,” Hispania, XLV (No. 2, . 
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That the Revolution contained elements of class conflict, in its most pre- 
cise, economic sense, was apparent even before the Estates-General came to- 
. gether at Versailles. The Affaire Reveillon of April 1789, for instance, was a 
bloody riot touched off by the efforts of two wealthy Parisian manufacturers 
(members of the Third Estate) to impose lower wage scales. It is my own 
belief that Marxist historians, from Albert Mathiez to Albert Soboul,!* have 
sought to make class conflict explain more facets of the French Revolution 
than it can in fact account for. It would be foolish, however, to deny that the 
struggle between poor men and those more comfortable runs back and forth 
through the historical fabric of the period, from the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
to German cities on the Rhine, from the streets of Amsterdam to the shim- 
mering water front of Naples. 

At the same time, we also encounter intensified party strife, the compe- 
tition of political groups for power as an end in itself. The succession of such 
groups in the French assemblies—Feuillants, Girondists, Montagnards, Hé- 
bertistes—is so familiar that it can easily be underrated as a new chapter in 
parliamentary history. No less significant, however, was the effect of events 
in France on other countries, the tendency in one government after another 
for “anti-” and “pro-French” parties to appear under such conditions as the 
local situation offered. In England, for example, war fever and the dread of 
Jacobin excesses combined to discredit Charles James Fox in the 1790's, but 
not before his collision with Pitt had given a new sharpness to the struggle 
between Whigs and Tories. 

Gradations of social status, no less than economic and political alignments, 
were deeply affected by the upheaval. In France, and in other lands that ex- 
perienced even a forced transplantation of the Revolution, a decadelong as- 
sault both on ecclesiastical independence and on the privileges of birth left 
the honorific position of clergy and nobility—not to mention their physical 
base of power, especially in land—damaged beyond hope of complete repair. 
Admittedly, neither order was destroyed, but henceforth neither could look 
down with secure disdain on the rest of society. The revolutionaries’ glorifi- 
cation of “citizen” as the proudest of all titles, like their insistence that love of 
country outweighed humble birth, struck at the very roots of inherited rank 
and at the mystical awe surrounding prelates. 

In place of the old determinants of status, certain others gained a en 
of general acceptance that they have commanded ever since, I refer to wealth, 
special abilities, and service to the community (especially if recognized by the 
bestowal of public office or military rank). Questions might still be asked 


16 See esp. Albert Soboul, “Classes and Class Conflicts during the French Revolution,” Science 
and Society, XVI (No. 3, 1953), 238-57, and Les Sans-culottes parisiens en lan II (Paris, 
1958). 
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about an individual’s family tree and his way of life, but they seemed less 
and less relevant when compared with other, more urgent queries: Is he rich 
or poor? What can he do? What is his present position? The modern status 
system may seem no more attractive than that of the ancien régime, but the 
differences between the two are unmistakable. 

The Imperial Nobility established by Napoleon in 1808 provides, some- 
what surprisingly, an excellent example of basic change. To a superficial ob- 
server it might appear that the Emperor was simply resurrecting aristocratic 
privilege, as underpinning for his dynasty. But let us not overlook two fea- 
tures of this new hierarchy. First, its titles were assigned on the basis of mili- 
‘tary services rendered or public offices already held by the recipients. Ministers 
and senators became counts; presidents of departmental electoral colleges, 
higher judges, mayors of the larger cities became barons; members of the 
Legion of Honor became chevaliers. Second, such a title, even after having 
been conferred on an individual, could pass to his descendants only if ac- 
companied by a fortune sufficient to support it. To meet this requirement, a 
prince of the Empire would have to bequeath an estate yielding at least 200,- 
ooo francs per year, while the corresponding figure for a count was 30,000, 
for a baron 15,000, and for a chevalier 3,000." Napoleon visualized not only 
a nobility of service, but also one that would remain an "upper class" 1n spe- 
cifically economic terms. In his shrewd, cynical mind and in the minds of 
many of his contemporaries there remained no room for arguments about 
the virtues of aristocratic birth or leisured refinement or genteel poverty. 

I have asked for due consideration of a series of institutional, military, 
political, and aesthetic changes and, in slightly more detail, a set of complex 
but crucial changes in social structure. Any one of these factors might in itself 
be dismissed as unrepresentative, or at most a matter only of degree. Taken 
together, however, they reveal a revolution in the fullest sense, a fundamental 
departure from some of the most important conditions of human life before 
1789. The magnitude and the nature of this phenomenon will surely escape 
the historian whose gaze is riveted on just one country or on only one type of 
evidence, be it diplomatic correspondence, official enactments, personal remi- 
niscences, or belles-lettres. But the historian who is willing to look up, how- 
ever briefly, from his specialized labors and to indulge in a panoramic view 
can scarcely avoid the impression of looking back toward a massive divide, 
a true watershed. ; 

To recognize such a divide is not to ignore all the important threads of 
continuity mentioned at this essay’s beginning. I do not, for example, sup- 


17 Félix Ponteil, Napoléon I** et l'organisation autoritaire de la France (Paris, 1956), 124. 
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port the claim that the men of the old regime are more remote from us than 
St. Thomas. Aquinas was from them. On the other hand, there is little to be 
gained and much to be lost by overlooking the watershed of the Revolution 
or by underestimating the effort required for us to think our way back 
across it into the eighteenth century. In 1789, after long, confused prelimi- 
naries, the old Europe began a transformation, convulsive, bewildering, to 
some of the participants wildly exhilarating, to others bitterly tragic. In 1914 
another convulsion began. Its successive spasms were destined to last even 
longer than those of its predecessor. Its human cost was far more terrible, 
and it contained much less that was either generous or hopeful. Perhaps the 
greatest tribute that can now be paid to European civilization, to its vitality, 
its adaptability, and its tenacity, lies in the observation that through two such 
cataclysms we can still trace so many familiar lines, truly uniting the cen- 
turies. Fully aware of those lines, historians should not shrink from mark- 
ing the changes along the way. 


Ancient Egypt: 
A Survey of Current Historiography 


Miriam LichrHeım * 


BORN in Paris on September 27, 1822—the day on which J. F. Champol- 
lion’s famed Lettre à M. Dacier relative à l'alphabet des hiéroglyphes pho- 
nétiques was read at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres—Egyp- 
tology is among the youthful historical disciplines, and the nineteenth century 
is its heroic age. Following on Champollion’s decipherment of hiero- 
_ glyphic writing, scholars of the Western world streamed to Egypt to conduct 
large-scale surveys of the extant monuments, subsequently published in mag- 
nificent folios of abiding worth.* The excavation work, which came after the 
surveys and gained momentum throughout the second half of the century, 
was at first often ill-conceived and poorly executed and was little better than 
the treasure-hunting carried out by amateurs. But though one must deplore 
the hasty removal of monuments without proper recording, it is only fair to 
say that through their removal to the museums of the Western world these 
objects have escaped destruction. For the natives of Egypt were all the while 
engaged in annihilating the monuments, seeing in the stones an excellent 
source of lime and building materials? The marble of Roman buildings was 
especially prized for conversion into cement; thus these buildings, many of 
which had still been seen and sketched by scholars conducting surveys in the 
middle of the century, have almost completely disappeared. And much of the 
modern city of Alexandria was built by dismantling the ruins of the classical 


city and reusing its stones as foundations. Even worse, a large proportion of 


* The Near Eastern bibliographer in the university library and a lecturer in the history de- 
partment at the University of California, Los Angeles, Miss Lichtheim is interested primarily 
in ancient history. She is the author of Demotic Ostraca from Medinet Habu (Chicago, 1957). 

1E. g, J. F. Champollion, Monuments de l'Égypte et de la Nubie (4 vols., Paris, 1835-45); 
Richard Lepsius, Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Acthiopien (12 vols., Berlin, 1849-56) and 
Text, ed. Edouard Naville (5 vols., Leipzig, 1897—1913). 

* Another major cause of destruction was illicit digging and cutting up of pieces for sale to 
tourists. Travelers from the West have furnished many accounts of this practice. The following 
quotations will serve to illustrate the principal methods of destruction: "I went up... to 
for the nineteen tombs which Lepsius copies from in the Denkmaeler. . . . These tombs were 
blasted out when the sugar mills were built; they are in good limestone." (Charles Edwin 
Wilbour, Travels in Egypt, December 1880 to May 1891 [Brooklyn, N. Y., 1936], 453.) “We 
went up and saw the ruins of the Colossus tomb behind Bersheh. Sayce who saw it last year 
did not wish to go into it again. It is sickening. Great portions are cut away and all the rest 
hammered except two strips about two feet wide which having been exposed to a fall of dust 
are so faded that the marauders did not think them worth destroying." (Ibid., 582-83.) 
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the fragile papyrus documents that came to light in illicit digging were de- 
stroyed in a variety of ways, and with them went the chance ever to recon- 
struct Egypt's ancient civilization in any but a sketchy and lopsided manner. 

In the last three decades of the nineteenth century decisive steps to put the 
new science on a firm basis were taken. Scientific excavation, observing proper 
standards and techniques, became the rule everywhere. Simultaneously, the 
study of ancient Egypt's several scripts—hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic 


—had reached maturity, and, with reading difficulties removed, the grammati-: ` 


cal works that laid bare the structure of the language in its successive stages 
from old Egyptian to Coptic were being published, not without impassioned 
verbal battles between scholars of different nations holding widely divergent 
views. When the battles were over, Egyptology possessed a firm body of 
grammatical works, a number of exemplary text editions, a sound technique 
of excavation and recording, and vast amounts of material stored in museums. 

Equipped with this inheritance, scholars of the twentieth century of ne- 
cessity had to become specialists. The quantities of material are too great, 
and the differences between linguistic, archaeological, and historical studies 
too fundamental to allow any one scholar to encompass the whole field. In 
the words of Sir Alan Gardiner, "the rivulet of Egyptological research was 
gradually swelling into the mighty stream which now makes it impossible 
for any student to keep abreast of all that is written save at the cost of aban- 
doning all hope of personal contributions."? Specialization, then, is the rule. 
It includes the plodding investigation of minutiae as well as the painstaking 
reinvestigation of acquired beliefs which, firmly enshrined in books, have 
become doctrines. It also includes the ceaseless reinterpretation of Egyptian 
history. 


The writing and rewriting of ancient Egyptian history are the topics of 
this article. The rewriting of history by successive generations is obviously the 
result both of specialization and of its corollary: the desire to synthesize and 
to achieve an integrated view. Just as the amount of specialized research is 
ever growing, so the general histories of Egypt that attempt an over-all syn- 
thesis are becoming more numerous. Before speaking of the general history of 
Egypt, the student may look at its major components: the main periods of 
Egyptian history and the monographs that sum them up. 

Prehistoric Egypt is still largely an enigma. The body of material evidence 
is comparatively small and tends to sag under the weight of speculation built 


5 A. H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, Eng., 1961), 16. The Annual Egyptologi- 
cal Bibliography, compiled by the indefatigable Pater J. Janssen since 1946, lists an average of 
six hundred books and articles. 
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upon it. Who were the people that created the prehistoric cultures of the Nile 
Valley? An African people speaking a Hamitic language subsequently fused 
with a Semitic-speaking group? This is the prevailing but by no means firmly 
- established view. And who were these immigrating Semites? By what route 
did they reach Egypt? What of thé material differences between the Upper 
and Lower Egyptian prehistoric cultures, which have been construed as a 
contrast between seminomadic hunters and sedentary farmers? Only one 
thing is certain: in historical times, the contrast between Upper and Lower 
Egypt was a psychological reality to which the ancient Egyptians gave fre- 
quent expression. But the actual basis of this contrast, other than the obvious 
geographic difference between the two halves, is unknown to us. What 
factors had entered into it remains in the realm of speculation until such a 
time as significant new evidence is discovered. In any event, the prehistoric 
division of the country came to an end with the unification of the land under 
the first kings of the First Dynasty, a unification that was preceded by war- 
fare and was achieved through the victory of the South over the North.* 

In exchanging the quicksands of prehistory for the firmer ground of 
historic Egypt under the First Dynasty, one is confronted with a basic prob- 
lem, one of those fundamental questions that it is more fruitful to ask than 
to answer, namely, the problem of the seemingly sudden birth, or rise, of the 
first high civilizations produced by man—the ancient Egyptian and ancient 
Mesopotamian—and the how and why of the origin of civilization itself. No 
doubt, Arnold J. Toynbee’s monumental attempt to schematize historical 
causation has done much to stimulate debate of this topic, and a number of 
significant publications have resulted. For the present purpose the most perti- 
nent of these is the volume of papers presented at a symposium at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in December 1958.° In the words of its preface, “the pur- 
pose of this symposium was to explore the circumstances under which in the 
Near East man for the first time in human history attained those higher 
levels of cultural life that we associate with the word ‘civilized: " The par- 
ticipants considered the problem from many angles, and numerous fruitful 
ideas were expounded. Mesopotamia appeared to yield more readily to the 
key definitions of emerging civilization that were offered. Egypt proved 
recalcitrant. “The abrupt emergence of the Egyptian nation at about 3000 s.c. 


* The most recent work on Egypt's earliest times—prehistory, unification, and the first two 
dynasties—by a scholar whose highly successful excavation work makes him eminently quali- 
fied to speak of this period is W. B. Emery, Archaic Egypt (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1961). Other 
works are conveniently listed in the excellent bibliography of W. C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt: 
A Background for the Study of the Egyptian Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1953-59), I, 357-58. 

5 City Invincible: A Symposium on Urbanization and Cultural Development in the Ancient 
Near East, ed. Carl H. Kraeling and Robert M. Adams (Chicago, 1960). 
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is a terrible embarrassment.” ° In descriptive terms we can of course say much 
about this emergence and its characteristic features. It was done incisively by 
the late Henri Frankfort in a study that compared the civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt in their early stages.” It is no accident that Frankfort de- 
voted an entire chapter to a refutation of Toynbee’s views. For the challenge 
and response formula cannot account for the rise and growth of any one of 
the historic civilizations, The formula is devoid of content and cannot de- 
scribe, much less explain, the individual character of a civilization. In Frank- 
fort’s words: “In studying the birth of a civilization we are concerned with 
the emergence of its ‘form.’”® Parallel conclusions were formulated by a 
group of German scholars who lectured on the rise and fall of the civiliza- 
tions of the ancient Near East.? Discussing Egypt, Walther Wolf stressed the 
inexplicability of the phenomenon of the birth of civilization.” 

About 3000 2.c., then, the people of Egypt made the great leap forward 
into civilization through the simultaneous creation of several of its basic 
features: the invention of writing; monumental art; and strong, centralized 
political organization, namely, the divine monarchy that had extended its 
rule over the population of the whole Nile Valley from the first cataract to 
the Mediterranean. 


From here on, Egyptian history is outlined through the sequence of thirty- 
one dynasties of kings, a chronological framework that has been worked out 
on the basis of the ancient sources themselves. Correlations with the other 
civilizations of the ancient Near East have established additional points of 
synchronic chronology. While the framework is firm, many details are un- 


certain and subject to revision. The dates for the first eleven dynasties are still 


6 Quoted from John A. Wilson, fhid., 130. 

THenri Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bigomitigton Ind., 1951; 
paperback reprint, 1956). 

8 Ibid., 31. This essential form, the individual character of a civilization that has reached 
matürity, had been the topic of an earlier collective effort at the University of Chicago: Henri 
Frankfort et al, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man: An Essay on Speculative Thought 
in the Ancient Near East (Chicago, 1946). It was reprinted without the chapter on the Hebrews 
as a Pelican paperback under the title Before Philosophy (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1949; reprint, 
1959). Here, the cus of thought of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Israel were described in the 
round, and the aking quality of their thinking was contrasted with rational Greek 
thought, Italien Adventure is an outstanding book and the best introduction to the world 
views of the ancient Near East. 

9 Aufstieg und Untergang der Grossreiche des Altertums, ed. W. F. Mueller (Stuttgart, 1958). 

10 Ibid., 17: "Wir glauben in der Tat, dass wir gut daran tun, uns hier zu bescheiden und 
in der Geburt der ägyptischen Kultur—wie jeder anderen—ein Mysterium zu sehen, das wir 
mit Ehrfurcht betrachten, aber nicht als Wirkung irgendwelcher Ursachen zu ‘erklären’ versuchen 
sollten.” Yet the Toynbee oriented desire to explain the rise of civilization continues to have 
an adherents, e.g., Rushton Coulborn, The Origin of Civilized Societies (Princeton, N. J. 
1959). 

11 See Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology, ed. R. W. Ehrich (Chicago, 1954). 
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variable within a range of approximately three hundred years, depending on 
the date one chooses for the beginning of the First Dynasty and on the man- 
ner of calculating the lengths of the gaps within the dynasties. From the 
Twelfth Dynasty on there are a number of firmly fixed dates, and the margin 
of uncertainty grows progressively smaller. In any event, the date for the be- 
ginning of the First Dynasty is no longer set any higher than 3200 ».c. In 
his Egypt of the Pharaohs Gardiner devotes considerable space to chronologi- 
cal problems, and, in his king-list, omits all absolute dates before the Twelfth 
Dynasty, thus giving a much clearer picture than is usually provided of what 
is known and what is conjectural. 

While the study of chronological problems leads to slow revision, the dis- 
cussion of Egypt’s calendar, or more accurately, calendars, has been revolution- 
ized through R. A. Parker’s The Calendars of Egypt (Chicago, 1950). All 
earlier works on the subject are obsolete. 

Now whereas the frame of thirty-one dynasties is rooted in ancient Egyp- 
tian traditions, the additional division into major periods—Old Kingdom, 
Middle Kingdom, New Kingdom (or Empire period), and Late Period— 
was developed in the nineteenth century and represents the modern over-all 
view of the course of Egyptian history. For the time being, this scheme seems 
to be an adequate description of what to us moderns appear to be major 
phases of development of Egyptian history, each significantly different from 
the others. It is nevertheless possible that the terminology will undergo modi- 
fication. In particular, the term Late Period, being almost meaningless, is not 
an adequate designation for the very complex history of Egypt from the 
end of the New Kingdom to the arrival of Alexander the Great (1080-332). 
Nor is the alternate label, namely, Period of Decline, any more fortunate. 
Of this more will be said later. There is, of course, always the danger that, 
once labeled, these periods acquire a stereotyped image; they are also easily 
misused to prove a point. Thus, in Toynbee’s treatment, the Old Kingdom 
alone stands out as a period of creativity, while all subsequent periods are 
seen as mere phases of stagnation illustrating the “laws” of cultural decline, 
to my mind a completely spurious reading of Egyptian history. The division 
into periods, then, is designed to emphasize that in the course of its long 
history Egyptian civilization attained three peaks of political strength and 
cultural florescence, each distinctly different from the other and separated 
from one another by two phases of disorder and disintegration, known as 
the First and Second Intermediate Periods, It is only natural that most schol- 
arly work is devoted to these three peaks: the Old, Middle, and New King- 
doms. Yet future work will undoubtedly pay more attention to the much- 
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neglected Late Period, and, it may be hoped, even to its sequel, the centuries 
of Ptolemaic and Roman rule, though these are usually considered to lie 
outside the Egyptologist’s ken and to belong to classical scholarship. 

Mention should be made of a few works that treat significant aspects, or 
phases, of Egyptian history from the beginning of the Old to the end of 
the New Kingdom. First of all there is the admirable monograph on the 
pyramids by I, E. S. Edwards.” The same ground is covered in more popular 
form by Ahmed Fakhry. Toward a. history of the Middle Kingdom we 
have the close scrutiny of its archaeological sources by H. E. Winlock.!* The 
Middle Kingdom is Egypt's "classical" age. The archaic simplicity of the 
Old Kingdom had given way to self-consciousness, sophistication, and com- 
plexity. Art works were both powerful and elegant. Literature had attained 
a mature variety of forms and a literary style that was to remain normative.’ 
The portrait statues of the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty are the complete 
embodiment of a perfected ideal of sculptural expression. They possess the 
same finality as the works-of Periclean Athens. Indeed, the Middle King- 
dom is in the history of Egypt what fifth-century Athens is in the history of 
Greece: a brief and tenuous moment of perfection. 

The times of trouble known as the First and Second Intermediate Periods 
(before and after the Middle Kingdom respectively) have been investigated 
a number of times and are emerging in revised form. The First Intermediate 
no longer seems quite so chaotic or revolutionary. True, the authority of 
the divine monarchy had broken down, and from the viewpoint of national 
unity this was a disaster. But the country was governed quite effectively by 
the provincial rulers (nomarchs), who had evolved from royal appointees 
to independent princes and were exercising complete control over their 
territories. The Second Intermediate Period, too, now appears as a time of 
gradual transitions rather than abrupt and chaotic changes. It is now generally 
thought that the Hyksos were not a foreign nation of unknown origin that 
invaded Egypt en masse but that they were Palestinian petty chiefs in search 
of new lands who gradually infiltrated the Delta? As they gained strength, 


12], E, S. Edwards, The Pyramids of Egypt (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1947; ad ed., London, 


1961). 

13 Ahmed Fakhry, The Pyramids ee 1961). Furthermore, a definitive study of the 
pyramids has now begun to appear: J. P. Lauer, Histoire Monumentale des Pyramides d'Égypte, 
Institut francais d'archéologie orientale, Bibliothèque d'étude, XXXIX (Cairo, 1962- ). To date 
Volume I in two parts has been published. 

14 H, E. Winlock, The Rise nd Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes (New York, 1947). 

15 A highly original and pioncering study of the political aspects of some literary „works of 
the Twelfth Dynasty is Georges Posener, Littérature et politique dans l'Égypte de la xm" dynastie 
(Paris, 1956). Middle Kingdom sculpture i is impressively presented in H. G. Evers, Staat aus dem 
Stein (2 voli, Munich, 1929). 

19 Cf. Albrecht Alt, Die Herkunft der Hyksos in neuer Sicht, Sitzungsber. der Sächsischen 
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they set themselves up as kings in Lower Egypt and, not having a significant 
culture of their own, adopted Egyptian names and manners. The extension 
of their rule into Upper Egypt was of short duration and was followed by 
their complete expulsion from Egypt. This swift and dramatic event ushered 
in an entirely new situation: the reunification of Egypt under the powerful, 
militant kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty and their deep thrusts into West- 
ern Asia, which created the “empire.” 

The New Kingdom, Egypt’s age of splendor, is the best documented 
period of Pharaonic history." Its numerous literary sources and countless 
works of art show this ancient nation at the peak of its power and wealth; 
they also reveal a profoundly altered view of life. If the culture of the Old 
Kingdom was archaic, primitive, secure, isolationist, and rooted in unques- 
tioned. beliefs, the culture of the New Kingdom was typically modern: 
outward-looking, cosmopolitan, sophisticated, refined, restless, and searching. 
This change, the beginnings of which were already apparent in the Middle 
Kingdom, is so striking and can be traced so clearly in all manifestations of 
Egyptian civilization—language, literature, art, religion—that one wonders 
how the misguided notion of an unchanging, undynamic, Pharaonic culture, 
which still haunts some histories of civilization, could ever have obtained 
credence.!® 

The new sophistication and restlessness are also the setting for the drastic 
religious and artistic reforms of King Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten) known 
as “the Amarna revolution.” No other episode in Egyptian history has been 
the object of so much discussion. The volume of source material is small and 
does not permit a complete reconstruction of events? All the more is it 
necessary to construct a precise account of the actual events, to the extent 
that the sources allow, and to keep one’s speculation on the meaning of the 
events in a separate compartment. Such a factual and masterly account can 
now be found in Gardiner’s Egypt of the Pharaohs, Chapter 1x. Such current 
guesswork as Akhenaten’s alleged attempt at conciliation with Thebes to- 


Akad. d. Wiss, Phil.-hist. KL, 101/6 (Berlin, 1954). Torgny Säve-Söderbergh, “The Hyksos 
Rule in Egypt," Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XXXVII (1951), 53-71. 

17 Some of its dynamism, radiance, and luxury is conveyed in George Steindorff and K. C. 
Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago, 1947; 2d ed., 1957). 

18 These general histories of civilization are the bane of college teaching. Mostly written by 
nonspecialists and compressing centuries or millenniums of cultural development into a few 
pages, they abound in distorting oversimplifications, unwarranted generalizations, and plain 
dd Nothing could be less successful in introducing students to history than this type of 

12 The principal sources are found in: N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of el Amarna 
(6 vols, London, 1903-1908); T. E. Peet er al., The City of Akhenaten (4 vols., London, 
1923-51); The Mural Painting of El ‘Amarnek, ed. Henri Frankfort (London, 1929). For: 
further bibliography, see Hayes, Scepter of Egypt, Il, 446—48. 
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ward the end of his life, the supposed peace mission of Smenkhkare, and 
the "fall from favor" of Queen Nefertiti gains little support from Gardiner's 
restrained summation. Egyptian textual sources are always allusive rather 
than explicit, and the archaeological evidence, such as tomb equipment, if it 
has survived at all, is frequently out of context owing to reuse. Thus the 
existing source material will simply not answer our inquiries into the critical 
stages of the movement. Both the beginnings of Atonism, while Akhenaten 
was still at Thebes, and its end, that is, the circumstances under which the 
King died and the movement collapsed, are shrouded in darkness. Only the 
middle span, the decade of life at El Amarna, is fairly well documented. 
Here the sources, excavated on the site of the ruined capital, convey a vivid 
picture of the way of life at Amarna, centered around the royal family’s 
worship of the Sun. Some recent studies tend to emphasize that Akhenaten’s 
new religion of the Sun was not altogether new because it harked back to 
the old sun worship of Heliopolis, and because its universalism was already 
expressed in the hymns to Amon which precede his famous hymn to the 
Aton”? Atonism in its fully developed form was, nevertheless, a complete 
break with the past, and nothing proves this more than the hatred and vigor 
with which all traces of it were wiped out after its collapse. What then was 
the essence of the new worship of the sun disk? Was it a true monotheism? 
This has often been affirmed and is nowadays sometimes denied.** Under 
whatever label one sums it up, Atonism remains a truly revolutionary break 
with traditional Egyptian religion, a break that affected the whole manner 
of life and its expression in art. To all who were not converted to it, Atonism 
was a profound affront. And the speed with which the movement collapsed 
indicates that it had not struck root among the people and that the con- 
servative forces aligned against it represented the country at large. 

Nevertheless, though Atonism was defeated, modernism was not. The 
reinstatement of the pantheon and the restoration of traditional worship could 
not bring about a return to the simplicity and certainty of earlier centuries. 
The spirit of restlessness and the questioning of inherited modes of life 
remained. 


20 Cf, John A. Wilson; The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1951), Chap. 1x, esp. 207— 

12. This was originally published in hardback as The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951). The 

paperback edition's latest printing has the welcome addition of a map. A complete king-list 
would be another much-needed addition. 

#1 Notable defenders of the view that Atonism is monotheism are many. James Henry 
Breasted claimed it fifty years ago, and it is now upheld by Gardiner (Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
227). The view that Atonism falls short of monotheism in several essential respects is developed 
by Wilson in Culture of Ancient Egypt, Chap. rx. Siegfried Morenz, Ägyptische Religion (Stutt- 
gart, 1960), 154-55, sees in Akhenaten’s doctrine a form of trinitarianism, embracing the triad 
Re-Shu-Aton. This new interpretation has not yet been widely discussed, 
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Even more than the Eighteenth Dynasty, the Ramesside age (Nineteenth- 
Twentieth Dynasty) despite its efforts at restoration was an age of restless- 
ness. Everywhere in the Near East it was an age of change and of large-scale 
movements of new nations. The vigorous and soldierly Ramesside kings were 
hectically busy defending Egypt's foreign possessions, and the homeland 
itself, against successive waves of foreign peoples. When the wars against the 
Hittites ended in a draw, a peace treaty resulted which is a document of 
amazing modernity.”? The intellectual mobility of Ramesside times can be 
gleaned from all types of its literature, from schoolboy compositions, to 
bawdy folk tales, to mortuary inscriptions. Skepticism, that is, the question- 
ing, or outright denial, of traditional beliefs, is a recurring theme. There 
are a liking for foreign fashions, a satirical humor, and growing awareness 
that the approach to the divine powers is not wholly through the community 
but that the individual stands in a direct personal relationship to them.?? 
These and other features of Ramesside culture have sometimes been inter- 
preted as signaling the loss of the old equilibrium and hence the beginning 
of decline?* It is true that after 1100 8. c. Egypt did decline, at least in a 
political sense. It had lost its foreign possessions and its access to foreign 
markets, and it was threatened, and ultimately invaded, by newly rising 
nations and empires. But the view that sees this loss of political power fore- 
shadowed in the intellectual insecurity and restlessness of the preceding 
Ramesside age, interpreting this restlessness as a loss of the old certainties and 
hence a beginning dissolution of the nation's fabric, is based on the presupposi- 
tion that ancient Egypt had achieved its complete cultural expression during 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms and that therefore the complex tendencies of 
the New Kingdom can have only one sense: they are the symptoms of a 
beginning dissolution and decline. But the intellectual ferment of the New 
Kingdom need not be construed as a symptom of decline. Instead, the de- 

22 Tt includes such features as a nonaggression pact combined with a defensive alliance, and 
an agreement on mutual extradition of fugitives. For an English translation of the text, see 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. James B. Pritchard (Princeton, 
N. J., 1950; 2d ed., 1955), 199-203. 

28 Cf. Battiscombe Gunn, "The Religion of the Poor in Ancient Egypt," Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, TI (1916), 81-94. 

24 E.g., Wilson, Culture of Ancient Egypt, 242: "It would seem that the word of the king 
no'longer had the same effectiveness in maintaining order; pharaoh was no longer respected and 
feared as he had been in the more sacred state of earlier times.” Ibid., 243: “Magic had always 
been an element of Egyptian life. ... This later period, however, showed an increased reliance 
upon various magical techniques and powers. Insecurity brought a longing for greater pro- 
tection through some kind of external potency. . . . Man was no longer strong enough in him- 
self.” Ibid., 267: "The treatment of the gods [in Ramesside tales] as subject to human foibles 
and weaknesses was not new in Egypt, but the broadness of this treatment in the Late Empire 
suggests that the sacred was no longer held in the same reverence. The supporting post of 
ancient Egyptian culture was showing visible cracks. If nothing could be taken with complete 
seriousness, what would hold society together?” 
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partures from the old norm can be seen as part of a continual process of 
change, which was at work in all stages of Pharaonic culture and which led 
to transformations that were well within the nation’s potentialities of growth. 
The difficulties that beset Egypt at the end of the New Kingdom were due 
to factors beyond its control; the resulting centuries of struggle have been 
prematurely lumped together as “Period of Decline.” Because all standard 
histories of Egypt treat this Late Period (1080-332 8. c.) very cursorily or not 
at all, I shall, at this point, briefly survey the general histories and shall leave 
the discussion of the Late Period and its Greco-Roman sequel to the end. 


The best of the general histories of ancient Egypt is a French work.” A 
narrative history with extensive bibliographic annotations, it addresses itself 
to specialist and intelligent general reader alike, It has no counterpart in 
English. Half a century has passed since James Henry Breasted wrote his 
History of Egypt. It was an excellent work in its day, and its passing is 
regrettable. Yet it is so completely out of date that it can no longer be used. 
Its place has now been taken by two recent works, which have already been 
mentioned several times: The Culture of Ancient Egypt by Professor John A. 
Wilson, and Gardiner's Egypt of the Pharaohs. Both have many admirable 
features and lend themselves well to use as college textbooks. They are, 
moreover, in many ways complementary, Wilson’s being more cultural than 
political history, Gardiner’s more political with emphasis on problems of 
chronology. Being the work of outstanding scholars, both are representative 
of present-day scholarship, which is not to say that their judgments are 
indicative of any consensus of opinion. The very tentative nature of all writ- 
ing on ancient Egypt has already been emphasized, and Gardiner’s book is 
deliberately cautious. By contrast, Wilson has chosen to underline the hazards 
of interpretation by a very free use of subjective evaluations which are clearly 
identified as personal opinions, and with which he challenges the reader. 
Despite the contrast in method, the basic awareness is the same; it is expressed 
in Gardiner’s warning: “It must never be forgotten that we are dealing with 
a civilization thousands of years old and one of which only tiny remnants 
have survived. What is proudly advertised as Egyptian history is merely a 
collection of rags and tatters."?" This awareness of limitations seems to 
prevail to a greater degree today than it did fifty years ago. We no longer 
write as if we knew what went on in the mind of Akhenaten. Inevitably, this 

25 Étienne Drioton and Jacques Vandier, L'Égypte, Les Peuples de l'Orient Méditerranéen, II 
(Paris, 1938; 2d ed., 1946; 3d ed., 1952; 4th ed., 1962). 


20 Sce note 20, above 
11 Gardiner, Egypt of ‘the Pharaohs, 53. 
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mood of caution does not come out so clearly in the popular histories. These, 
by their very nature, are bound to simplify, and through simplification they 
create the illusion that Egyptian history is a dense fabric of facts and not the 
"collection of rags and tatters,” filled out by speculation, which it actually is.?? 

Histories are indispensable. Yet it would seem that the present state of 
our knowledge is more successfully encompassed by handbooks, and several 
excellent ones have appeared in recent years. Ancient Egypt? and The 
Scepter of Egypi? are both museum publications that combine the func- 
tions of museum guides with those of cultural histories and succeed extremely 
well in presenting an abundance of material in attractive and readable form. 
Here also belong the recent Dictionary of Egyptian Civilization * and the 
Reallexikon der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte?? Mention should also be 
made of the very useful Ancient Egypt, A Cultural Topography 

The Egyptian chapters of the new edition of the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory will undoubtedly serve as basic text for the political history of Egypt for 
some time to come. Future one-man histories, to venture a forecast, will 
attempt to focus on social and economic factors, the study of which is still in 
its infancy. It is obvious that the peculiar character of the source material— 
the abundance of religious and ceremonial inscriptions and of works of art, 
the comparative paucity of documents of daily life, and the highly stylized, 
allusive, and unexplicit character of all literary records—has dictated the 
course of Egyptian historiography. Political history, art, and religion have 
been the central topics; the study of social and economic factors, handicapped 
as it is by the nature of the material, requires refined methods and much 
closer scrutiny of the sources. A few pioneering studies have appeared, and 
this, undoubtedly, is the most fruitful area of future research.?* 


28 Within these limitations, Cyril Aldred, The Egyptians (London, 1961), is an excellent, 
brief, illustrated, popular history. 

29 William S. Smith, Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 
1942; 3d el., 1952; 4th ed., 1960). 

89 See note 4, above. 

81 4 Dictionary o] Egyptian Civilization, ed. Georges Posener (London, 1962). The original 
French edition, Dictionnaire de la civilisation égyptienne, was published in Paris in 1959. 

32 Hans Bonnet, Reallexikon der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952). 

33 Hermann Kees, Ancient Egypt: A Cultural Topography (Chicago, 1961). The original 
German edition, Das alte Agypten: Eine kleine Landeskunde, was published in Berlin in 1958. 
For the specialist, and on a larger scale, is Pierre Montet, Géographie de l'Égypte ancienne (a 
vols, Paris, 1957-61). While this is not a survey of handbooks, two more basic works of ref- 
erence might be mentioned: Jacques Vandier, Manuel d'archéologie égyptienne (3 vols., Paris, 
1952-58); Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. Bertold Spuler (Leiden, 1952- ), I, Agyptologie. 
Our rather scanty knowledge of Egyptian law is summed up by Erwin Seidl, Einführung in die 
ägyptische Rechtsgeschichte (Glückstadt, 1951). 

84 E.g. Jaroslav Cerny, “Prices and Wages in Egypt in the Ramesside Period," Cahiers 
d'histoire mondiale, I (1954), 903-21; Wolfgang Helck, "Die soziale Schichtung des ägyptischen 
Volkes im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr.,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, II (1959), 1—38. As this survey is confined to history proper, works on Egyptian re- 
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It seems fitting to conclude this roundup of general works by hailing the 
appearance of a handsomely illustrated comprehensive study that traces the 
Western world's view of ancient Egypt from classical antiquity to the end of 
the eighteenth century.®° From classical times on, the West was fascinated by 
what it believed to be Egypt's ancient and mysterious wisdom, a wisdom 
penetrating to the essence of things and embodied in hieroglyphic signs. Thus, 
as hieroglyphic inscriptions could no longer be read, there grew up a tradition 
of allegorical interpretation of hieroglyphic signs that yielded fantastic and 
marvelous results. This book tells the whole fascinating tale and ends fittingly 
with a dramatic account of the decipherment of hieroglyphs, in which 
several scholars played a part, but which was accomplished solely by the im- 
mensely brilliant, and tragic, Jean Francois Champollion?? 





ligion, literature, and other topics have not been mentioned. Yet it might be useful to refer to 
two recent articles that survey publications on some of these topics: Thomas O. Lambdin, 
"Egypt: Its Language and Literature," and John A. Wilson, "Egyptian Culture and Religion," 
in The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of Willtam Foxwell Albright, ed. 
G. E. Wright (Garden City, N. Y., 1961). 
35 Erik Iversen, The Myth of Egypt and Its Hieroglyphs in European Tradition (Copenhagen, 
1961). 
° 86“, , , he was able to give an almost complete list of the hieroglyphical renderings of the 
names of the Egyptian rulers from Alexander to Antoninus Pius, and in September 1822 the 
result was submitted to the Académie des Inscriptions, and published in his famous ‘Lettre à 
Mons. Dacier’.... The paper contained three plates with no less than 79 reproductions of royal 
names and their variants, together with a ‘List of the phonetic signs in the hieroglyphic and 
demotic writings of the ancient Egyptians,’ comprising twenty letters together with their 'homo- 
phones,’ all of which were in all essentials correctly identified. The communication was de- 
liberately confined to the establishment of these facts. . . . But towards the end of his article 
Champollion intimated a discovery of still greater importance and scope. He expressed the con- 
viction that the phonetic signs were not only used in Hellenistic and Roman times for the ex- 
clusive writing of foreign names, and declared that he would soon be able to prove that they 
were original and integral elements of the hieroglyphical system as such. The actual demon- 
stration and proof of this revolutionary assertion was reserved for a subsequent publication, but 
m was based on solid evidence, and a brilliant discovery, in fact, the true decipherment. . .. 
The understanding had come as a revelation . . . but he understood at once that the problem 
was solved, and the alphabetical nature of the hieroglyphs discovered. In a fever of excitement 
he was just able to rush to his brother's office at the nearby 'Institut de France, where he 
threw his papers on his desk, pronounced his famous statement: ‘Je tiens l'affaire! . . . and 
collapsed. He was present at the meeting at which his letter to Mons. Dacier was read, and had 
the satisfaction that de Sacy and most of the other members were at last convinced of the 
validity of his results, while Young, together with Jomard and an influential clique of disap- 
pointed decipherers and personal enemies refused to acknowledge their importance. For a while 
their voices were drowned in the clamour of success . . . and he was at long last able to con- 
centrate on his next publication, the incomparable ‘Précis du Système Hüéroglyphique, which 
appeared in Paris in 1824. . . . His ‘Grammaire Égyptienne, a masterpiece of learning and 
erudition, was finished before 1830, but did not appear until 1836-41. . . . One would have 
thought that his improved conditions . . . would have made Champollion's last years peaceful 
and harmonious. Unfortunately this was not the case. For such is the nature of man that every 
scientific achievement of scope and importance must not merely pass through the unavoidable 
and indispensable judgement of honest criticism. It must also submit to the disgraceful ordeal 
and mock-trial of envy, ignorance and stupidity. The latter process is always painful, and not 
infrequently fatal to the victim, even if truth prevails, and a small but energetic clique of 
envious and malicious enemies and defamers succeeded in poisoning the last years of Champol- 
lion’s existence. . . . His resistance, already impaired by overwork and the vicissitudes of his 
youth, failed, and he died in Paris on the’ 4th March 1832 at the age of 42. But Egyptology 
remains as a monument of his life-work.” (Iversen, Myth of Egypt, 142-45.) 
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In the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty, the kings of the Ramesside 
line lost their power, and when the dynasty came to an end the country once 
again reverted to its ancient division into an upper and a lower half, each 
polarized around a leading city—Thebes and Tanis—which exercised con- 
trol. Under the Twenty-second Dynasty, centralized royal power was re- 
stored, but subsequently lost again, until the Egyptianized Nubian kings rul- 
ing at Napata, in lower Nubia, invaded Egypt and once more set up a strong 
central government. Unluckily, this dynasty, the Twenty-fifth (ca. 730-663), 
fell victim to the Assyrian conquest of Egypt, which culminated in the sack 
of Thebes in 663. Assyrian rule, however, was brief, and from 650 to 525 
Egypt was once more united under its own kings, ruling from the new 
capital city of Sais, Saite rule, it is generally agreed, marks a period of revival: 
the nation once again became strong and prosperous, and the arts flourished. 
This is also the time in which Greek traders and soldiers flocked to Egypt, 
encouraged by the farsighted Saite kings to settle and make their contribu- 
tion. The Persian conquest of 525 and the subsequent long Persian dominion 
were, no doubt, a political disaster. Yet when internal conditions had been 
stabilized, life went on much as before, Persian rule being the least oppressive 
of any foreign rule experienced anywhere in the ancient world. Even so, 
Egypt had the will and the strength to resume the fight for its independence. 
Persian dominion ended in 404, and under its native kings of the Twenty- 
eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth Dynasties (404-341) Egypt made a 
spectacular recovery. Once again the arts flourished (the number and quality 
of monuments built in any period are the best indication of Egypt’s strength 
and creative energy). Under Artaxerxes III, Persia rallied and reconquered 
its lost province (341), but this second period of Persian dominion was brief, 
ending with Alexander the Great’s unopposed entry into Egypt in 332. 

This then is the span of 750 years known as the Late Period, or Period of 
Decline (1080-332). In addition to the shrinking of political power and the 
repeated foreign invasions, symptoms of decline are seen in such phenomena 
as the imitation of Old Kingdom monuments by the craftsmen of the Saite 
age, the increasing rigidity of religious customs, the stereotyped formalism of 
official inscriptions, and the emergence of a caste system. I submit that the 
label “decline” has been fastened on this age prematurely and that the whole 
period has been so insufficiently studied that no generalization is justified at 
this time. A period of 750 years for which there exists only a single recent 
political history?" is certainly not well studied. A few monographs have 


3T P, K. Kienitz, Die politische Geschichte Ägyptens vom 7. bis zum 4. Jahrhundert vor der 
Zeitwende (Berlin, 1953). 
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dealt with certain aspects or phases? and of course there are uncounted 
articles dealing with details. But the total volume of scholarly work done on 
the Late Period is only a fraction of that devoted to any of the earlier periods, 
although the source material is not especially scant. 

In recent years, both the flowering and the decline of cultures have been 
the theme of several group discussions? Relevant to the problem of cultural 
decline in ancient Egypt are the papers by Walther Wolf in Aufstieg und 
Untergang and W. H. McNeill in Klassizismus und Kulturverfall. Wolf 
distinguishes the following factors: a decline in Egypt's economic and politi- 
cal strength, which first became apparent during the 'T'wentieth Dynasty in 
phenomena such as workmen's strikes, inflation, tomb robberies, and cor- 
ruption in government. The causes for this decline he finds in the succession 
of fruitless wars; the loss of the Asiatic provinces; the replacement of bronze 
by iron, to which Egypt had no direct access; and excessive royal building. 
Closely entwined with this economic and political decline Wolf sees a 
cultural decline which he defines as a progressive exhaustion, an ebbing of 
vitality. He sees it manifested in social stagnation, that is, in appearance of a 
caste system, in an excessive use of magic running parallel with a rigid 
religious conservatism, and in imitative and archaizing art work—altogether 
a process of ossification ("Versteinerung") ending in a natural death. Wolf's 
analysis is the most thoughtful statement of the view that such a decline and 
death took place. In a tentative manner, McNeill questions this view and 
submits the theory that Egypt's culture in the first millennium 8. c. was not 
in decline but in a state of successful stabilization, characterized by a high 
degree of homogeneity and integration. This challenge to the prevailing 
opinion is to be welcomed. 

My own tentative view is this: In the latter part of the Twentieth Dynasty 
an economic and political decline did set in, but it was not an irreversible 
trend. It was a loss of strength comparable to that of the First and Second 
Intermediate Periods. It was followed by a thrice-repeated resurgence of 
strength, under the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, and Twenty-eighth-Thirtieth 
Dynasties. Ultimately Egypt fell to a power far greater than the Persians: 
Alexander and his successors. These seven centuries of political vicissitudes 
were accompanied by a cultural process of great complexity that scholars have 

38E g. Jürgen von Beckerath, Tanis und Theben (Glückstadt, 1951); Helene von Zeissl, 
Athiopen und Assyrer in Ägypten (Glückstadt, 1955); Hermann Kees, Das Priestertum im 
ägyptischen Staat vom Neuen Reich bis zur Spätzeit (Leiden, 1953); Eberhard Otto, Die bio- 
graphischen Inschriften der ägyptischen Spütseit (Leiden, 1954); Georges Posener, La première 
domination Perse en Egypte (Cairo, 1936). 


39 Aufstieg und Untergang der Grossreiche des Altertums, ed. Mueller; Klassizismus und 
Kulturverfall: Vorträge, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum and Willy Hartner (Frankfurt a. M., 1960). 
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barely begun to explore. Periods of artistic stagnation alternated with periods 
of great creativity, There were a weedy overgrowth of magic and, more 
sinister, a rigid religious fanaticism in place of the earlier tolerance. At the 
same time there were signs of striving and groping for new answers. The 
archaism of the Saite period has been greatly exaggerated. It was only sporadic 
and is no more a symptom of decline than Victorian Gothic. At least as sig- 
nificant as the archaizing tendencies are the attempts to assimilate Greek 
art. If anything, these attempts are proof of elasticity. But those who can 
see only decline dismiss in one breath the “decadence” of Saite art of the 
seventh, and of Greek influenced art of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
although the latter is truly experimental. In sum I believe that there were no 
cultural exhaustion and no natural death. Instead there were Alexander’s con- 
quest and thereafter the rule of a foreign, Greco-Macedonian elite that im- 
posed its own culture. Then and only then, under the impact of Hellenism, 
did the native culture, no longer directed and supported from above, begin to 
disintegrate. Only then did it truly decline, but it did not die; it lingered on 
for another six hundred years, until it was extirpated, together with Hel- 
lenism, by the victorious Church. A culture is not an organism with a pre- 
determined life span; it is the temporary crystallization of the ever-changing 
vision of man. Pharaonic culture did not flourish in a vacuum. It was a 
member of the family of ancient Near Eastern cultures that together had 
created the forward movement of mankind. It succumbed, together with its 
Near Eastern neighbors, to the successive impacts of Hellenism and Christi- 
anity. It came to an end when its particular world view was superseded by 
newer and wider visions. 

The study of Egyptian history in Ptolemaic and Roman times is pursued 
mostly by classical scholars with only a few Egyptologists taking part. Since 
most of the source material is now written in Greek, this is natural enough, 
but it results in a somewhat unbalanced picture. Greco-Roman officialdom 
ruled, and Hellenistic and Roman culture dominated the land. Egypt’s poli- 
tics and culture were made in Alexandria, while the country at large became 
a backwater. Alexandria became the greatest city of the ancient world and the 
leading exponent of Hellenism. The Egyptians, meanwhile, had become “na- 
tives” and second-class citizens. They had, moreover, lost their voice. Phara- 
onic Egypt spoke with the double voice of king and commoner. But the Ptole- 
maic king was a foreigner who spoke for Hellenism, and the Egyptian, no 
longer having an official spokesman, fell silent. Literary production dried up. 
What remains are mostly nonliterary sources, that is, business documents such 
as sales, loans, tax receipts, and so forth. These add up to significant numbers 
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and clarify economic matters. But, being written in demotic, they. are not 
accessible to classical scholars, and they are, moreover, far outnumbered by 
documents written in Greek. Thus the countless studies that classical scholars 
have devoted to Greco-Roman Egypt, based as they are on Greek sources, 
reflect the viewpoint of the dominating Greck elite. Hence we do not have 
histories that trace the two nations and two cultures of Hellenistic Egypt and 
show their interrelation. In fact we do not even have an up-to-date political 
history of Greco-Roman Egypt, to replace the old works of E. R. Bevan and 
J. G. Milne.*° 

While ruthless Roman exploitation destroyed Egypts wealth, and while 
the disastrous wars of the third century laid waste large parts of the splendid ` 
city of Alexandria, the Christian faith was reshaping Egyptian culture, At 
the end of the second century the Christian community of Egypt comes into 
view as an organized force, and from there on the sources multiply. The 
writings of the Church fathers, the legends of saints and martyrs, the “say- 
ings” of the desert monks are all familiar sources. New is the great find of 
Coptic papyri, discovered by chance and furtively sold in 1945 or 1946, which 
after many years of tortuous negotiation eventually reached the safety of the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo. Coming from the vicinity of ancient Chenoboskion, 
this group of thirteen papyrus codices, containing forty-four separate works, 
represents the library of a Gnostic sect and is a find that in its context is of 
no lesser importance than that of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Since publication has 
barely begun, the full impact of this discovery will only be felt after many 
years. In any event they are the largest group of Gnostic works ever found 
and will immeasurably advance the study of the early Church’s most danger- 
ous rival.“ 

When the Gnostic wave had receded, Egypt was solidly Christian, and 
in the fourth century it made its specific contribution to Christianity: monas- 
ticism. The “Sayings of the Fathers” 5? portray with marvelous directness 


19 £g, R. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 1927); J. G. 
Milne, 4 History of Egypt under Roman Rule (London, 1899; 3d ed., 1924). The best over-all 
account of Hellenistic Egypt is in the Egyptian chapters of Michael Rostovtzeff's masterly The 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, Eng., 1941). Two brief syntheses, 
very useful within the limits of their brevity, are H. I. Bell's Egypt from Alexander the Great 
to the Arab Conquest (Oxford, Eng., 1948) and Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Liverpool, 1953; reprint, 1954, 1957). Wilhelm Schubart, Agypten von Alexander dem Grossen 

s auf Mohammed (Berlin, 1922), is a valuable and sensitive reconstruction of social and 
cultural life in town and countryside. 

#1 For a preliminary survey of these papyri, see Jean Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian 
Gnostics (New York, 1960). The original French edition, Les livres secrets des gnostiques 
d'Égypte, was published in Paris in 1958. 

43 Apophthegmata patrum aegyptiorum; cf, Marius Chaine, Le manuscrit de la version copte 
en dialecte sahidique der apophthegmata patrum, Institut frangais d'archéologie orientale, Bibli- 
othèque d'études coptes, VI (Cairo, 1960). For a selection of these "Sayings" in exquisite Eng- 
lish, see Helen Waddell, The Desert Fathers (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957). 
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the lives and thoughts of the anchorites of Nitria and Scete, while the ceno- 
bitic communities found their most powerful voice in the Sahidic writings 
of Shenute. The most significant fact about the evolution of Christianity 
in Egypt is that it gathered the vital energies of the Egyptian nation which 
had found no outlet under Greco-Roman rule, In Coptic Christianity, Egypt 
once more became articulate and once more produced an indigenous culture. 
Though leadership at Alexandria was Hellenized, the Coptic Church became 
a truly national church. And as generations of Alexandrian bishops struggled 
to make their views prevail in the ecumenical councils, they could count on 
the solid support of monks, clergy, and laity. It is no accident that Shenute 
attended the Council of Ephesos and would have attended Chalcedon also, 
if death had not intervened. When Chalcedon had led to schism, Coptic 
Egypt stood behind its deposed patriarch, and, refusing all subsequent over- 
tures from Byzantium, went its separate way. Thus, in the early centuries, 
the national character of the Coptic Church was a source of strength. But 
when it had resulted in the creation of a separatist, Monophysite Church, 
nationalism became a source of weakness. For, cut off from the mainstream 
of Christendom, and no longer nourished by the intellectual movements of 
Byzantium and Rome, the Coptic Church became stagnant. In due course, 
the Arab occupation of Egypt turned the Christian population into an ever- 
dwindling minority which reached its nadir in the eighteenth century.** The 
nineteenth century brought a gradual revival, a strengthening of the com- 
munity, and reforms in the Church. In our own day, the Coptic community 
has created a number of learned institutions whose publications are making 
a major contribution to Coptic studies. And thus these sons of ancient Egypt, 
though now a small minority in their own land, have attained the kind of 
consciousness that transforms the past, their own past, from a burdensome 


inheritance into the eternal life of the mind. 


#3 On Shenute, see Johannes Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national 
dgyptischen Christentums, Texte und Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Literatur, New Ser., 
10/1 (Leipzig, 1903). 

44 A good history of Coptic Egypt is conspicuously lacking. Two brief sketches are W. H. 
Worrell, 4 Short Account of the Copts (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1945), and E. R. Hardy, Christian 
Egypt (New York, 1952). A recent French work, Sylvestre Chauleur, Histoire des Coptes 
d'Égypte (Paris, 1960), has gathered a good deal of material, but leaves much to be desired. 
Chiefly archaeological is Maria Cramer, Das christlich-koptische Agypten einst und heute (Wies- 
baden, 1959). A good monograph on the Coptic Church is Rudolf Strothmann, Die koptische 
Kirche in der Neuzeit (Tübingen, 1932). 

48 Notably the Société d'Archéologie Copte, founded in 1934, which publishes a Bulletin 
and several monographic series. 
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AFRICAN history is a relatively recent addition to university curriculums. 
Now that it is taught as a subject in its own right, rather than as an aspect 
of European expansion, innumerable problems of organization and of syllabus 
selection have necessarily beset those who have ventured to give survey 
courses on the traditional European or American models. With the aid of 
few syntheses we have had to take account of a large body of new literature, 
both pioneering and revisionist in approach. Our knowledge of the African 
past has been augmented steadily since World War II; even so, the lacunae 
remain sufficiently numerous to bedevil attempts at strict conformity to the 
principles of continuity. Although inevitable in a new field of research, such 
gaps present problems of exposition. How, for example, are the early civiliza- 
tions of Northeast Africa and the Nile Valley related to those of the East 
African littoral? What were the relations, in turn, between the Arab and 
Shirazi cities of East Africa, the Sudanic states of West Africa, and the great 
heart of Africa, from the Niger River to the Congo, Zambezi, and Limpopo 
Rivers? A number of scholars, generously assisted by foundations and gov- 
ernments, are today marrying different disciplines and approaches and pro- 
viding tentative answers to these and other outstanding questions. Their 
writings, together with works long obscured.or out of print, constitute the 
material around which a suitable syllabus must be fashioned. 

There is as yet no standard approach to the teaching of African history. 
Based on my own somewhat limited experience, and on that of others ` 
actively engaged in similar research and teaching in the United States, Great 
Britain, and in the new universities of Africa, this proposed course outline is 
confined to tropical Africa and is designed for a standard academic year. Its 
organizational framework divides the year at about 1885, although either half 
could easily consume a full year itself. The impact and importance of the 
colonial experience justify devoting .the larger portion of time to it. The 
bibliography for such a course should primarily mention only those titles 


* Mr. Rotberg teaches the history of tropical Africa in the history department and is a re- 
search associate at the Center for International Affairs, Harvard University. He has published 
articles in, among other periodicals, World Politics and the Journal of Negro History. 
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which are reasonably available and suitable for students who read French 
and German with some difficulty. 


No completely satisfactory general history of tropical Africa exists. Roland 
Oliver and John D. Fage, A Short History of Africa (Harmondsworth, Eng. 
1962), is the best introductory synthesis, but it is comparatively weak on the 
colonial period. Fage’s An Introduction to the History of West Africa (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1962) is easily the best regional survey, however brief the com- 
pass. 

Without the aid of a general text, we must construct a syllabus section by 
section. As a prologue, it is useful to acquaint students with the continent’s 
prehistory and its geographical, social, and cultural setting. The geographical 
material is summarized in Walter Fitzgerald, Africa: A Social, Economic 
and Political Geography of Its Major Regions (London, 1955), in L: Dudley 
Stamp, Africa: A Study of Tropical Development (New York, 1953), and in 
the initial chapters of George Kimble, Tropical Africa (New York, 1960). 
The best of the regional treatments is R. J. Harrison Church, West Africa 
(London, 1960). Prehistory merits detailed study, and Henriette Alimen, 
The Prehistory of Africa (London, 1958), and L. S. B. Leakey, Adam’s An- 
cestors (London, 1953), are useful books with which to begin. The best of 
the Penguin area series is J. Desmond Clark, The Prehistory of Southern 
Africa (Harmondsworth, Eng. 1959); it also includes Sonia Cole, The Pre- 
history of East Africa (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1954). Cultures and Societies 
of Africa (New York, 1960), edited by Simon and Phoebe Ottenberg, con- 
tains a well-chosen collection of social and cultural readings. Continuity and 
Change in African Cultures (Chicago, 1959), edited by William Bascom and 
Melville J. Herskovits, is more limited, but similarly useful. 

A. class might turn next to “Africa in the Ancient World.” This sub- 
ject includes discussion of the classical Mediterranean view of Africa, about 
1000 B.C. to about A.D. 155, of the first age of African exploration, and of the 
structure of African society—as far as we are able to know it—during the 
same times. Lectures on Cush and Axum, the early civilizations of modern 
Sudan and Ethiopia, follow, beginning about 3000 8.c. and continuing until 
the.fall of Axum in the eighth century. The classical sources are well known. 
Herodotus, Polybius, Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, in their various translations, 
are all interesting. Perhaps the most accessible over-all treatment of the ex- 
plorations is Max Otto Cary and Eric H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers 


1 For a more complete bibliography, see my forthcoming “A History of Tropical Africa 
in Modern Times.” In this article full titles of books are not given in all cases. 
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(London, 1929), though the fullest commentary is in E. H. Bunbury’s A His- 
tory of Ancient Geography (2 vols. New York, 1959 [reprint of the 1883 
ed.]). J. Oliver Thomson, History of Ancient Geography (Cambridge, Eng. 
1948), contains detailed references. For a discussion of East Africa about the 
first century, the primary source is the first part of the anonymous Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, as translated by Wilfred Schoff (New York, 1912), perid- 
ing the new Hakluyt Society version by Gervase Mathew. For Cush, students 
should consult the lucid discussion by A. J. Arkell, 4 History of the Sudan 
from the Earliest Times to 1821 (London, 1961). Articles in the journals 
Kush and Antiquity are supplementary. Unhappily there is, in English, no 
such complete study of Axum. Chapters in J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in 
Ethiopia (London, 1952), Edward Ullendorff, The Ethiopians (London, 
1960), A. M. H, Jones and Elizabeth Monroe, A History of Ethiopia (Ox- 
ford, Eng., 1962), and Jean Doresse, Ethiopia (New York, 1959), must do. 
For a sixth-century account, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, translated 
by J. W. McCrindle (London, 1897), should be seen. 

“Medieval Africa” encompasses East and West Africa in the seventh 
through the fifteenth century. Lectures on Ghana, Mali, Kanem-Bornu, 
Songhai, and the other civilizations and states of the Western Sudan may be 
followed by discussions of the coastal centers of East Africa before the Portu- 
guese irruption, of East Africa’s relations with China, India, and Arabia, of 
Monomotapa and the other cultures of Central Africa, and of Ethiopia from 
the fall of Axum to the end of the religious wars. For the Western Sudan, 
two books, both with defects, provide a good general coverage. Of the two, 
J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Islam in West Africa (London, 1962), 
is more thoroughly based upon the Arabic, if not the traditional, sources, The 
other, E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors (London, 1961), is a 
more popular account, in many ways less useful than his earlier edition, pub- 
lished as Caravans of the Old Sahara (London, 1933). Among the more 
specialized studies, John D. Fage, Ghana (Madison, Wis., 1959), is excellent. 
His “Ancient Ghana: A Review of the Evidence" (Transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Ghana, IX [ No. 2, 1957]) should be used in conjunction with 
Raymond Mauny, "The Question of Ghana” (Africa, XXIV [No. 3, 1954]). 
The best monographs on Mali, Songhai, and Kanem-Bornu are in French: 
Charles Monteil, “Les Empires du Mali" (Bulletin du Comité d'Études His- 
toriques et Scientifiques de l'Afrique Occidentale Française, XII [ Nos. 3-4, 
1929] ); Jean Rouch, Contribution à l'histoire des Songhay (Paris, 1953) ; Yves 
Urvoy, Histoire de Fempire de Bornou (Paris, 1949). Among the many impor- 
tant Arabic sources, only Ibn Battuta is readily accessible in a modern English 
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translation by H. A. R. Gibb. The readings in Nigerian Perspectives, edited 
by Thomas Hodgkin (London, 1960), although limited geographically, pro- 
vide a synopsis of the more significant primary material. 

The scattered literature on medieval East Africa has recently been brought 
together in a standard work edited by Roland Oliver and Gervase Mathew, 
History of East Africa (3 vols, Oxford, Eng. 1963- ), Volume I. G. S. P. 
Freeman-Grenville, who contributes two chapters to it, has another important 
discussion in "Swahili Literature and the History and Archaeology of the 
East African Coast” (Journal of the East African Swahili Committee, 28/2 
[1958]). His new collection of contemporary accounts, The East African 
Coast (Oxford, Eng., 1962), is also excellent, and his thoughtful The Me- 
dieval History of the Coast of Tanganyika (New York, 1962) must be con- 
sulted. Other important articles may be found in Tanganyika Notes and 
Records, and in Antiquity. For relations with China, Jan Julius Duyvendak, 
China’s Discovery of Africa (London, 1959), is definitive. Pending the publi- 
cation of D. P. Abraham’s thesis, his “The Early Political History of the 
Kingdom of Mwene Mutapa (850-1589),” Historians in Tropical Africa 
(Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 1962) is a seminal statement of an original 
view. H. A. Wieschoff, The Zimbabwe-Monomotapa Culture in South-East 
Africa (Menasha, Wis., 1941), is otherwise the most useful study. 


The modern history of tropical Africa begins with the coming of the 
Portuguese. The narrative of their sea voyages is well known and may be 
dealt with briefly. For this purpose Edgar Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers 
(London, 1933), serves admirably. The translated contemporary accounts are 
also of interest: Gomes Eannes de Azurara, The Chronicle of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea (2 vols., London, 1896); The Voyages of Cadamosto, 
translated and edited by G. R. Crone (London, 1937) ; Vasco Da Gama’s First 
Voyage, translated by Ernst Georg Ravenstein (London, 1898) ; and The Voy- 
age of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India, translated by William 
Brooks Greenlee (London, 1938). Other topics can include “West Africa,” 
“The Congo and Angola,” “South and East Africa,” and “Ethiopia during 
Portuguese Times.” For the first, John William Blake, European Beginnings 
in West Africa (London, 1937), and his collection of contemporary docu- 
ments, Europeans in West Africa, 1450-1560 (2 vols., London, 1942), are 
basic. Also of importance is Duarte Pachecho Pereira, Esmeraldo de Situ 
Orbis, translated by George Kimble (London, 1937). The Congo, Angola, 
and Mozambique are discussed in James Duffy, Portuguese Africa (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959). Charles R. Boxer, Salvador de Sá and the Struggle for 
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Brasil and Angola (London, 1952), and the last part of Gladwyn Murray 
Childs, Umbundu Kinship and Character (London, 1940), are also relevant. 

For Southern and Eastern Africa, Eric Axelson, South-East Africa, 1488- 
1530 (London, 1940), and his somewhat undigested The Portuguese in South- 
East Africa 1600-1700 (Johannesburg, 1960) are necessary. The Oliver and 
Mathew volume, cited above, is again important. Justus Strandes, Die Portu- 
giesenzeit von Deutsch- und Englisch-Ostafrika (Berlin, 1899), of which 
there is an abridged translation entitled The Portuguese Period in East Africa 
(Nairobi, 1961), is dated but still useful. A good account is in Charles R. 
Boxer and Carlos de Azevedo, Fort Jesus and the Portuguese in Mombasa 
(London, 1960). For Prester John and the Portuguese in Ethiopia, one may 
use E. Denison Ross, "Prester John and the Portuguese in Ethiopia,” in 
Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages, edited by Arthur Percival Newton 
(London, 1926), and The Prester John of the Indies, edited by C. F. Becking- 
ham and G. W. B. Huntingford (2 vols., Cambridge, Eng., 1961), and Jones 
and Munroe, cited above. 

The interaction of Africa, Europe, and America occasioned by the slave 
trade merits a short series of lectures tracing the development of European 
interest after the first Portuguese voyages, the subsequent competition among 
European nations for slave cargoes resulting, as it did, in the rise of Europe 
on the coasts of Western Africa, and, in human terms, the nature and ex- 
tent of the commerce itself. Unfortunately, there is no general history on the 
slave trade as a whole. Basil Davidson, Black Mother (Boston, 1961), is a 
usable and popular introduction. But for a full appreciation one must consult 
the massive Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America, edited by Elizabeth Donnan (4 vols., Washington, D. C., 1930-35) ; 
André Ducasse, Les Négriers, ou Le trafic des esclaves (Paris, 1948) ; and, for 
a more modern period, Colin W. Newbury, The Western Slave Coast and Its 
Rulers (Oxford, Eng. 1961). The reprehensible aspects of the trade may be 
illustrated by extracts contained in Slave Ships and Slaving, edited by George 
Francis Dow (Salem, Mass., 1927), some of which are in Donnan’s books, and 
by the accounts in Edmund D'Auvergne, Human Livestock (London, 1933). 
For the European involvement, see K. G. Davies, The Royal African Company 
(London, 1957) ; Boxer, Salvador de Sá; Duffy, Portuguese Africa; the relevant 
portions of W. Walton Claridge, A History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti 
` (2 vols., London, 1915), Volume I; and John Milner Gray, A History of the 
Gambia (Cambridge, Eng., 1940). Of the abundant contemporary narratives 
-the most readable are Thomas Phillips, 4 Journal of a Voyage ... from Eng- 
land to... Africa... and So Forward to Barbadoes, in Awnsham and John 
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Churchill, 4 Collection of Voyages and Travels (7 vols., London, 1732), 
Volume VI; William Bosman, 4 New and Accurate Description of the Coast 
of Guinea (London, 1721); James Barbot, “A Voyage to New Calabar,” in 
Churchill, Voyages and Travels, Volume V; Alexander Falconbridge, An 
Account of the Slave Trade on the Coast of Africa (London, 1788); William 
Snelgrave, A New Account of Some Parts of Guinea and the Slave Trade 
(London, 1734); and Efik Traders of Old Calabar, edited by Daryll Forde 
(London, 1956). 

Chronologically, the lecturer may at this juncture retrace his centuries to 
return to the African kingdoms and city-states that were dealt with initially 
under the rubric “Medieval Africa.” I call this section “The Rise and Fall of 
New States, 1492-1885." The first meetings touch upon later Songhai, Bornu, 
and the Hausa communities, The same sources—Trimingham, Bovill, Rouch, 
and Urvoy—are again relevant. John Pory's translation of Leo Africanus, 
The History and Description of Africa (3 vols., London, 1896), makes very 
absorbing reading. Hodgkin once again contains other apposite contemporary 
accounts, Subsequent lectures carry the Western and Central Sudan to the 
time of partition: we deal with the Fulani conquest of Hausaland, the mod- 
ern history of Bornu, and the nineteenth-century states created by the con- 
querors Hamadu of Macina, al-Hajj ‘Umar, and Samori. In addition to Trim- 
ingham and Hodgkin, the rather dated accounts in Flora Shaw, A Tropical 
Dependency (London, 1905), and S. J. Hogben, Muhammadan Emirates in 
Nigeria (London, 1930), there is a good summary of the Fulani wars in 
Michael Crowder, A Short History of Nigeria (New York, 1962). There 
is also a stimulating reconstruction in Michael G. Smith, Government in Zaz- 
zau, 1800-1950 (London, 1959). 

In the modern period, from 1492 to 1855, we can begin to talk knowledgea- 
bly about the states of the West African forest and savanna. The Yoruba- 
speaking kingdoms of Ife and Oyo, Benin, Warri, Nupe, Mossi, Dahomey, 
Akwamu, and Ashanti each deserve examination. For the Nigerian states, 
Crowder again has a summary, and Hodgkin contains pertinent contempo- 
rary writings. But we must also use the somewhat circumstantial traditional 
renderings in Samuel Johnson, The Yorubas (Lagos, Nigeria, 1956), and Jacob 
Egharevba, A-Short History of Benin (Ibadan, Nigeria, 1960). On Ife, see 
Frank Willett, “Ife and Its Archaeology" (Journal of African History, I [No. 
2, 1960]); on Dahomey, see Newbury, cited above, and Archibald Dalzel, The 
History of Dahomey (London, 1793); on Benin, see Blake, above, and the 
summary in R. E. Bradbury, The Benin Kingdom (London, 1957); on Mossi, 
see Lucien Marc, Le Pays Mossi (Paris, 1909); and on Akwamu, see Ivor 
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Wilks, “The Rise of the Akwamu Empire 1650-1710” (Transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Ghana, TII [No. 2, 1957]) . The history of Ashanti is contained 
in more accessible sources—William E. F. Ward, A History of Ghana (Lon- 
don, 1958), and Fage, Ghana. For a complete treatment of the Ashanti- 
British involvement, however, Claridge, above, must be used in conjunction 
with Margaret Priestley, “The Ashanti Question and the British” (Journal 
of African History, II [No. 1, 1961]), and Margaret Priestley and Ivor Wilks, 
“The Ashanti Kings in the Eighteenth Century: A Revised Chronology” 
(Journal of African History, 1 [No. 1, 1960]). 

The destinies of Europe and Africa became more intimately intertwined 


in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This section leads up to partition - 


and includes numerous strands, many of which can only be dealt with in a 
shortened compass. A number of lectures can trace the extension of European 
interest inland from both coasts as a result of new economic and strategic 
compulsions and the initial indigenous response to these new incursions. The 
first British colony, Senegambia, deserves some attention, and the founding 
of Sierra Leone and Liberia follow. Before it was possible for Europe to ob- 
tain a firm hold on the continent’s interior, the third age of European explora- 
_tion was necessary. One begins logically with the Association for Promoting 
the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, Mungo Park, the Niger quest, 
David Livingstone and the heart of Africa, and the later explorations of East 
Africa. The third part of this section may be termed “Tentative Partition: 
The New Colonies,” with a discussion of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, the 
Niger coast, France from Senegambia to Loango, and Britain and France 
in the Indian Ocean and on the coast of East Africa. 

When we come to eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century East Africa, we 
may once again use Oliver and Mathew, and, for British policy, Reginald Coup- 
land’s East Africa and Its Invaders (Oxford, Eng., 1938) and The Exploitation 
of East Africa (London, 1939) are full. John Milner Gray, The British in 
Mombasa, 1824-1826 (London, 1957), is thorough, and General Righy, Zanzi- 
bar, and the Slave Trade, edited by Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell (London, 1935), 
contains contemporary letters and diaries. Unhappily, in the English language 
there is no adequate presentation of the French involvement. Herbert Ingram 
Priestley’s two studies, France Overseas through the Old Regime (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1939) and France Overseas: A Study of Modern Imperialism (New 
York, 1938), can be used. Stephen H. Roberts, History of French Colonial 
Policy, 1870-1925 (2 vols., London, 1929), is more valuable for a later period. 
A limited French summary is contained in Maurice Delafosse, “Afrique Occi- 
dentale Francaise,” in the Histoire des colonies françaises, edited by Gabriel 
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Hanotaux and Alfred Martineau (Paris, 1931). A more usable account is Jules 
Francois Saintoyant, La Colonisation française sous l'ancien régime (2 vols. 
Paris, 1929). André Arcin, Histoire de la Guinée française (Paris, 1911), and 
Prosper Cultru, Les Origines de l'Afrique occidentale: Histoire du Sénégal du 
xv? siècle à 1870 (Paris, 1910), are important. From the British viewpoint, 
Senegambia is treated in Gray, A History of the Gambia, and in Eveline C. 
Martin, The British West African Settlements, 1750-1821 (London, 1927). 
Christopher Fyfe’s monumental 4 History of Sierra Leone (London, 1962) is 
an exhaustive treatment of that colony in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries only, but his 4 Short History of Sierra Leone (London, 1962), 
which also discusses the modern period, will be read more easily. There is 
no such thorough study of Liberia. Charles Henry Huberich’s The Political 
and Legislative History of Liberia (2 vols, New York, 1947) is detailed and 
diffuse. For the American side, P. J. Staudenraus, The African Colonization 
Movement 1816-1865 (New York, 1961), is authoritative, but both books must 
be supplemented with articles by Henry Noble Sherwood and others in the 
Journal of Negro History. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Liberia in World Politics (Lon- 
don, 1934), is also useful. 

No one has yet written a history of the third age of African exploration. 
There are a number of anthologies, of which the most useful are West African 
Explorers, edited by Cecil Howard (London, 1955); Margery Perham and 
Jack Simmons, African Discovery (London, 1957); and Charles Richards and 
James Place, East African Explorers (London, 1960). Of the biographies of 
Livingstone, William Garden Blaikie’s The Personal Life of David Living- 
stone (New York, 1881) and George Seaver’s David Livingstone: His Life 
and Letters (London, 1957) are standard, although Simmons’ shorter study, 
Livingstone and Africa (London, 1955), is excellent. Among the many books 
written by the explorers themselves, I would recommend Dixon Denham 
et al., Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa (4 vols., Lon- 
don, 1813), and Travels of Mungo Park, edited by Ronald Miller (London, 
1954); Heinrich Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(5 vols, London, 1857); David Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa (2 vols., London, 1857) ; James Bruce, Travels to Dis- 
cover the Source of the Nile (5 vols., Edinburgh, 1805); Richard Francis Bur- 
ton, The Lake Regions of Central Africa (New York, 1961); and John Han- 
ning Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile (New York, 
1868). 

When we move to “Tentative Partition,” particularly in West Africa, 
John D. Hargreaves, Prelude to the Partition of West Africa (London, 1963), 
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and Ward and Fage, cited above, are the best introductions, although Claridge, 
again, is complete. George Maclean's proconsulship is the subject of G. E. 
Metcalfe's recent Maclean of the Gold Coast (London, 1962). Joseph B. 
Danquah, “The Historical Significance of the Bond of 1844" (Transactions 
of the Historical Society of Ghana, III (No. 1, 1957]), is important. For the 
Niger coast, see Newbury, cited above, K. Onwuka Dike, Trade and Politics 
in the Niger Delta, 1830-1885 (Oxford, Eng., 1956), and Saburi O. Biobaku, 
The Egba and Their Neighbours, 1842-1872 (Oxford, Eng., 1957). Crowder, 
above, and Alan F. Burns, History of Nigeria (London, 1955), discuss aspects 
of Nigerian history prior to partition. 


The scramble for and the partition of tropical Africa were followed by 
widespread colonial rule, by the Westernization of the African interior, and, 
in our own time, by the emergence of a number of modern states. The im- 
portance of partition cannot be overestimated; the second semester might, 
therefore, begin with an extended series of lectures on the various European 
diplomatic and military conquests of the "Dark Continent." 'The West Afri- 
can Conference at Berlin (1884-1885) illustrates the diplomatic and strategic 
considerations that precipitated the scramble and is an important prelude in 
its own right. As a result of the conference and of King Leopold II's care- 
ful maneuvers, the powers of Europe and America gave the Congo Inde- 
pendent State international standing. Leopold and his ministers capitalized 
on it and constructed a vast colonial empire, which was a subject of con- 
tinual controversy until its transfer to the Belgian state in 1908. Two or three 
sessions could easily be devoted to its controversial life. Bismarck's Germany 
was another new colonial power, and its acquisitions in Africa (1884-1914) 
merit detailed exposition. Britain and France were the most involved par- 
titioners, however, and their actions and rivalry call for lengthy analysis. 
Among the more important topics worthy of discussion are: "George Goldie 
and Gaining of Commercial Hegemony on the Niger," “Lord Lugard and 
the Conquest of the Northern Emirates,” “The Humbling of Ashanti,” “The 
Struggle with Germany for East Africa” (which resulted in the “protection” 
of Buganda and the arbitrary division of what later became Kenya and 
Tanganyika), “The Conquest of the Rhodesias,” “The French Drive to the 
Upper Niger,” and “The French Exploitation of Equatoria.” In general, these 
topics cover the period 1885-1905, to be followed by a discussion of the twen- 
tieth-century colonies, area by area. 

Surprisingly, there is no good over-all study of the partition based upon 
African materials and considerations. For the diplomatic background, Wil- 
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liam L. Langer’s two classic studies, European Alliances and Alignments, 
1871-90 (New York, 1950) and The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 
(New York, 1951), are still essential: For a stimulating: consideration of 
British policy, see Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, Africa and the Vic- 
torians: The Climax of Imperialism in the Dark Continent (New York, 
1961). Sybil Eyre Crowe, The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-1885 
(London, 1942), remains the only solid treatment of those negotiations. Ar- 
thur Berriedale Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (Oxford, Eng., 
1919), is a useful supplement. A recommended accessible study of the Congo 
Independent State, although based largely upon secondary sources, is Ruth 
Slade, King Leopold’s Congo (London, 1962). 

There is no good general English discussion of German policies in Africa. 
On the Cameroons, however, Harry Rudin, Germans in the Cameroons, 1884- 
1914 (London, 1938), remains standard. Heinrich Vedder, South West Africa 
in Early Times (London, 1938), a translation, is usable but limited, as is Wil- 
liam Osgood Aydelotte, “The First German Colony and Its Diplomatic 
Consequences” (Cambridge Historical Journal, V [No. 3, 1937]). A. J. P. 
Taylor, Germany’s First Bid for Colonies (London, 1938), and Mary Evelyn 
Townsend, The Rise and Fall of the German Colonial Empire (New York, 
1930, are Europe centered. The history. of early German and British East 
Africa may conveniently be read in Kenneth Ingham, A History of East Africa 
(London, 1962). For Uganda, however, his version must be used in conjunc- 
tion with Margery Perham, Lugard: The Years of Adventure (London, 
1956), and articles by Roland Oliver, John Milner Gray, and others in the 
Uganda Journal. 

For the Niger quest, Crowder’s work is preferable to that of Burns, In 
addition, Arthur Norton Cook, British Enterprise in Nigeria (Philadelphia, 
1943), and William Nevill Montgomerie Geary, Nigeria under British Rule 
(London, 1927), are good. But the most readable accounts appear in John 
Flint, Sir George Goldie and the Making of Nigeria (London, 1960), and in 
Perham's volume. Newbury, The Western Slave Coast and Its Rulers, 
is once again important for Nigeria as well as for Dahomey and Togo. The 
Gold Coast-Ashanti involvement and the latter’s subsequent denouement are 
easily understood in Ward, cited above (a good summary of Claridge). 
Philip Mason, The Birth of a Dilemma (London, 1958), and Alexander John 
Hanna, The Beginnings of Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia, 1859-95 
(Oxford, Eng., 1956), cover Central Africa. 

- The French campaigns in West Africa are conveniently detailed in Dela- 
fosse, cited above, in Paul Gaffarel, Notre Expansion Coloniale en Afrique 
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(Paris, 1918), and in a number of country histories by French writers. Un- 
happily, Priestley and Roberts, both cited above, are the only English sources, 
and both are cursory. Auguste Terrier, “Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise,” in 
the Hanotaux and Martineau volume, is complementary to the Delafosse 
contribution. Otherwise, we must fall back upon Fernand Rouget, L'Ex- 
pansion Coloniale au Congo Français (Paris, 1906). 

Portugal, already established in Africa, played a secondary role in the 
scramble. That country filled out its colonial hinterland, lost the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland to Great Britain, and proceeded to rule Angola and Mozam- 
bique in a tradition that it had pioneered. Three main topics emerge: the re- 
awakening of Portuguese interest in, its colonies during the early part of the 
nineteenth century; the conquest of the Angolan and Mozambique interiors 
as a by-product of partition; and modern colonial rule under Antonio Salazar. 
A knowledge of Portuguese is required for a thorough understanding of this 
part of the course, but Duffy, Portuguese Africa, provides an accessible intro- 
duction. The travel narratives of Hermenigildo Capello and Roberto Ivens, 
From Benguella to the Territory of Yacca (London, 1882), and Serpa Pinto, 
How I Crossed Africa (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1881), may be read in the Eng- 
lish translations. Joachim John Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo (2 
vols., London, 1875), contains important descriptions of Portuguese colonial 
conditions before the time of partition. For this earlier period, Childs, Um- 
bundu Kinship and Character, is again supplementary. Philip R. Warhurst, 
Anglo-Portuguese Relations in South-Central Africa, 1890-1900 (London, 
1962), contains a discussion of the more important imbroglios in the Mozam- 
bique region. Charles Nowell, “Portugal and the Partition of Africa” (Journal 
of Modern History, XIX [ No. 1, 1947]), is also significant, though Europe 
centered. In examining the problem of forced labor and slavery in the Portu- 
guese colonies, Henry Nevinson, 4 Modern Slavery (New York, 1906), 
William Cadbury, Labour in Portuguese West Africa (London, 1910), and 
Basil Davidson, The African Awakening (London, 1955), are descriptive. F. 
Clement C. Egerton, Angola in Perspective (London, 1957), is an apologia. 
Some of the recent periodical literature on Portugal in Africa is of interest, 
although Lucy Mair, Native Policies in Africa (London, 1936), still provides 
the most convenient summary of President Salazar’s early colonial policies 
and conceptions. 

French-speaking Africa from about 1905 to 1960 forms another unit. 
Within it, West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and the Congo may be treated 
separately. In the first geographical region three themes—the imposition of 
direct rule, the development of the economy, and the emergence of national- 
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ism—stand out, In Equatorial Africa, the French spent the better part of the 
first two decades of this century occupying the northern half of the territory 
and in consolidating their rule. At the same time they continued a pattern 
of harsh exploitation that had been a feature of the period of partition. There, 
too, the administrative pattern of direct rule and "assimilation" provided the 
background to nationalism. 

From 1908 to 1960 Belgium, rather than its king, governed the Congo. Its 
colonial rule was heralded by important liberalizing reforms and' by a new 
rule of law. In other ways, however, the Congo remained a source of wealth 
for European and American investors. Discussions of the administrative 
bases, the economic achievement, and the regimentation of the indigenous 
African population may be followed by an examination of the African re- 
action, from Simon Kimbangu, a religious nationalist of the 1920's, to Patrice 
Lumumba, the first leader of an independent Congo. 

In English, Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (2 vols., 
New York, 1928), Mair's work, Roberts, History of French Colonial Policy, 
and Kenneth Robinson's Senegal chapter, in W. J. M. Mackenzie and Ken- 
neth Robinson, Five Elections in Africa (Oxford, Eng., 1960), are the most 
useful for French policies, although none is comprehensive. Of the more 
popular approaches by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, French West 
Africa (Stanford, Calif., 1958), and The Emerging States of French Equa- 
torial Africa (Stanford, Calif., 1960), the second is the more perceptive. The 
first confines itself, for the most part, to the period 1946-1957. In French, 
André Villard, Histoire du Sénégal (Dakar, 1943), and F. J. Amon d’Aby, 
La Côte d'Ivoire dans la cité africaine (Paris, 1951), are good for the re- 
spective regions. Among the most important studies of the French Congo is 
Georges Balandier, Sociologie actuelle de l'Afrique Noire (Paris, 1955). 

Unhappily, when one crosses geographically to what was the Belgian 
Congo, one finds a complete absence of good studies in English. Buell and 
Mair are again valuable for the early period. Thereafter one turns to George 
van der Kerken, La politique coloniale belge (Antwerp, 1943), to Colin 
Legum’s brief Congo Disaster (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1961), to the patriotic 
statement of Belgian intention in Pierre Ryckmans, “Belgian ‘Colonialism’ ” 
(Foreign Affairs, XXXIV [No. x, 1955]), to Jean Labrique, Congo politique 
(Leopoldville, 1957), and to an article by one intimately connected with the 
recent emergence of Congo nationalism—A. A. J. Van Bilsen, “Some Aspects 
of the Congo Problem" (International Affairs [London], XXXVIII [No. x, 


1962]). 
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“English-speaking West Africa,” another collective, embraces the five 
particular examples of Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, and Li- 
beria. In this region the administrative, social, and economic policies of Great 
Britain as a colonial power were implemented in divergent local ways. In 
the Gold Coast, the conquest of Ashanti and the northern territories was 
accompanied by an intensification of control within the traditional sphere of 
British coastal influence. After World War I, successive governors attempted 
to integrate that region with the more recently acquired hinterland and to 


encourage social, economic (cocoa was basic), and political development. . 


Slow evolution was succeeded, after World War II, by the intensification of 
a struggle by Ghanaians to free themselves from foreign domination, and by 
an independence in 1957 that proved an object worthy of emulation elsewhere 
in Africa. David Kimble, A Political History of Ghana: The Rise of Gold 
Coast Nationalism, 1850-1928 (Oxford, Eng., 1963), is definitive. F. M. Bour- 
ret, Ghana: The Road to Independence, 1919-1957 (London, 1960), is a good 
study that concentrates on the 1919-1927 period. Ward, History of Ghana, 1s 
again useful, and there is a section in Buell. Martin Wight, The Gold Coast 
Legislative Council (London, 1947), is informative. For more recent decades, 
George Padmore, The Gold Coast Revolution (London, 1953), provides an 
overview; David Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition (Princeton, N. J. 
1955), is thoughtful, but overly methodological; and Dennis Austin, “The 
Working Committee of the United Gold Coast Convention” (Journal of 
African History, II [No. 2, 1961]) is, though restricted in scope, an extremely 
able and thorough analysis of a crucial period in modern African politics. 
President Kwame Nkrumah’s autobiographies, Ghana (Edinburgh, 1957), 
and I Speak of Freedom (New York, 1961), are also worth assigning. 
Nigeria in its modern form was to a large extent created by Lord Lugard. 
He sought to tie north to south, politically and economically. He also in- 
troduced an ad hoc arrangement that became the model form of “indirect 
rule.” Successive governors elaborated the nature and form of this admini- 
strative arrangement and diffused it to other British possessions. The emerg- 
ence of Nigeria under alien rule was a complicated combination of educa- 
tional and social advances which, in time, were subsumed under the head- 
ing “nationalism.” The reaction to colonial government may be traced, as 
in Ghana, from nineteenth-century catalysts to the formation of African as- 
sociations and parties. Once Ghana was on its way, independence for Nigeria 
came with relative ease. Crowder's Short History of Nigeria is, as before, the 
best summary. For the earlier period, Margery Perham, Lugard: The Years of 
Authority (London, 1960), is essential. Cook and Geary again contain ma- 
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terial of interest. Joan Wheare, The Nigerian Legislative Council (London, 
1950), traces the development of an important political institution in the man- 
ner of Wight. Margery Perham's reissued Native Administration in Nigeria 
(London, 1962) is classic. Also basic to any understanding of the modern 
period is James S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism (Berkeley, 
Calif, 1960). The autobiography of Obafemi Awolowo, Awo (Cambridge, 
Eng, 1960), is very provocative. 

Sierra Leone may be discussed more succinctly. Following a century of 
control over the tiny colony, Britain, after 1896, overcame indigenous opposi- 
tion, acquired its hinterland, and thereby gave the state of Sierra Leone its 
contemporary configuration. Economic and political changes were to some 
extent parallel to Ghana and Nigeria, although the tension between Creole 
and African has been a continuous feature particular to itself. In time in- 
digenous pressure, as elsewhere, persuaded Britain to transfer the machinery 
of government to local personnel and parties. Fyfe's Short History is best. 
J. D. Hargreaves, “The Establishment of the Sierra Leone Protectorate and 
the Insurrection of 1898" (Cambridge Historical Journal, XII [No. 1, 1956]), 
explains the imposition of British rule in the hinterland. Pending a mono- 
graph by Martin Kilson, a discussion of modern politics can best be found in 


. his “Social Forces in West African Political Development" (Journal of Hu- 


man Relations, VIII [Nos. 3-4, 1960]), and in D. J. M. Scott, “The Sierra 
Leone Elections, May 1957,” in the Mackenzie and Robinson volume pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Liberia provides an interesting special case that has been too little studied. 
Two periods naturally recommend themselves: from independence (1847) 
to the rise of active United States intervention (1912), and from then to the 
present, The development of local politics, a perverse copy of nineteenth- 
century America, was assisted by the introduction of a foreign-controlled 
economy. The subjugation of indigenous Africans by Americo-Liberians is 
a further theme. The 1847-1912 era is discussed, however inadequately, in 
Harry Johnston, Liberia (London, 1906), and Thomas H. B. Walker, History 
of Liberia (Boston, 1921). Buell and Azikiwe, both cited above, deal with the 
early part of the second period. The best modern treatment is J. Gus 
Liebenow, “Liberia,” in African One-Party States, edited by Gwendolen M. 
Carter (Ithaca, N. Y., 1962). Buell's brief Liberia: A Century of Survival 
1847-1947 (Philadelphia, 1947) is a scathing overview. Also worth noting are 
Raymond W. Bixler, The Foreign Policy of the Untted States in Liberia (New 
York, 1957); William E. Burghardt Du Bois, "Liberia, the League and the 
United States,” in Africa Seen by American Negroes (Paris, 1958); and 
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Nathaniel R. Richardson, Liberia’s Past and Present (London, 1959). 

White settlers have fought the indigenous inhabitants of British Central 
Africa—the Rhodesias and Nyasaland—since the time of partition. As the 
colonial frontier moved north from the Transvaal and Bechuanaland, so 
whites came to the Rhodesias and, latterly, to Nyasaland, in order to make 
permanent homes for themselves. After the successful suppression of African 
discontent, Southern Rhodesians quickly achieved de facto home rule and, 
in 1923, true self-government. To a local white government, Africans were of 
secondary importance, and action meant to assist them, to administer them, 
and to regiment them provides the necessary background to any discussion 
of nationalism. Both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland remained protector- 
ates administered on a fairly standard British pattern. Northern Rhodesia 
became the world’s second largest producer of copper, however, and its po- 
litical and economic development became almost completely geared to min- 
eral extraction. All three territories, long sharing a community of interest, 
were joined in 1953 as the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the crea- 
tion of which merits detailed discussion because of its great political impact. 
Africans reacted vigorously, intensifying their agitation for freedom from 
alien control. Nyasaland, with the smallest number of whites and the most 
dynamic African leader, was the first to achieve success after violence had 
signified the extent of indigenous discontent. 


The only general, albeit severely limited, introduction to modern British‘ 


Central Africa is Alexander John Hanna, The Story of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land (London, 1960). The abortive, but significant, Nyasaland rebellion of 
1915 is treated definitively in George Shepperson and Thomas Price, Inde- 
pendent African (Edinburgh, 1958). A readable, sensible study of early South- 
ern Rhodesia is to be found in Mason’s previously mentioned volume. Colin 
Leys, European Politics in Southern Rhodesia (Oxford, Eng., 1958), is essential 
for an appreciation of the more recent period. Lewis Gann, The Birth of a 
Plural Society (Manchester, Eng., 1958), is a. brief, useful study of early 
Northern Rhodesia. For mid-twentieth-century Nyasaland, Northern Rho- 
desia, and Southern Rhodesia, sections of Richard Gray’s excellent The Two 
Nations (London, 1960) must suffice. Clyde Sanger, Central African Emer- 
gency (London, 1960), gives a good journalist’s view of events leading up to 
the crisis of 1958-1959. 

The recent history of British East África contains five major themes: the 
internal events of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda; the quest for closer 
union; and the assumption of African independence. In Kenya, settlers early 
asserted a predominance more on the Central African model. Their own 
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struggle for self-government is interesting if taken together with the develop- 
ment of discriminatory policies toward Africans and Asians. The govern- 
ment of Tanganyika, with mandatory responsibilities, never proved as amena- 
ble to settler pressure. The introduction of indirect rule there was only one 
indication of a somewhat different approach. In Uganda the development of 
British institutions and economic practices proceeded against a background 
of local Ganda nationalism. Over-all, settlers and some British governments 
wanted closer union, which Africans opposed. The development of national- 
ism, focused in Kenya on competition for land, grew in all three territories, 
although in Uganda its natural development was hindered by the peculiar 
ties of Buganda. 

Ingham, History of East Africa, is a general introduction. The settler 
factor in Kenya history is faithfully portrayed in Elspeth Huxley's biography 
of Lord Delamere, White Man's Country (2 vols., London, 1953), and in 
Marjorie Ruth Dilley, British. Policy in Kenya Colony (New York, 1937). 
W. McGregor Ross, Kenya from Within (London, 1927), contains a full 
account of local politics from a viewpoint sympathetic to African and Asian 
grievances. The best study of Tanganyika under the British regime is an 
unpublished thesis by Margaret L. Bates. Pending its appearance in published 
form, J. Clagett Taylor, The Political Development of Tanganyika (Stan- 
ford, Calif., 1963), Bernard T. G. Chidzero, Tanganyika and Interna- 
tional Trusteeship (London, 1961), sections of Donald Cameron, My Tan- 
ganyika Service and Some Nigeria (London, 1939), and parts of Buell, 
above, must suffice. Uganda is more amply covered in the modern period. 
D. Anthony Low and R. Cranford Pratt, Buganda and British Overrule 
(London, 1960), and David Apter, The Political Kingdom in Uganda 
(Princeton, N., J, 1961), are good, but less than full. Kenneth Ingham, The 
Making of Modern Uganda (London, 1958), and articles in the Uganda 
Journal are supplementary. The recent history of Zanzibar, unhappily, has 
not received the attention of many scholars, but L. W. Hollingsworth, Zanzi- 
bar under the Foreign Office (London, 1953), is a beginning. Jomo Kenyat- 
ta’s reissued Facing Mount Kenya (London, 1961) is instructive when Afri- 
can reactions are discussed. A number of articles focus on phases of national- 
ism, Among the more useful are R. Cranford Pratt, “Nationalism in Uganda” 
(Political Studies, IX [No. 2, 1961]), Martin Kilson, "Land and Politics in 
Kenya" (Western Political Quarterly, X [1957]), George Bennett, "The 
Development of Political Organizations in Kenya" (Political Studies, V 
[No. 2, 1957]). D. Anthony Low, Political Parties in Uganda, 1949-62 (Lon- 
don, 1962), is also of value. 
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. A last section, on Ethiopia, Somalia, and the Sudan, should account for 
foreign intervention in all three, periods of alien rule and indigenous reaction, 
and a reassertion of the sovereignty of the one, together with the achievement 
of independence of the other two. In Ethiopia an early phase and a late phase 
of European interest were followed by invasion. There had been, meanwhile, 
internal struggles for the throne, out of which Haile Selassie emerged vic- 
torious, To the south and east, Britain and Italy assumed control of Somali- 
Jand. In the Sudan the aftermath of the defeat of the Mahdi brought about 
an Anglo-Egyptian condominium and the energetic transformation of the 
Sudan into a country dependent economically upon the cultivation of irri- 
gated cotton. Source material in English is varied. For Ethiopia, Margery 
Perham, The Government of Ethiopia (London, 1948), and David James 
Mathew, Ethiopia: The Study of a Polity, 1540-1935 (London, 1947), are 
recommended. The Sudan is adequately served by P. M. Holt, 4 Modern 
History of the Sudan (London, 1961), although L. A. Fabunmi, The Sudan 
in Anglo-Egyptian Relations, 1800-1956 (New York, 1960), and K. D. D. 
Henderson, The Making of the Modern Sudan (London, 1953), are also 
useful. On Somalia there is Enrico Cerulli, Somalia (2 vols., Rome, 1959), in 
Italian. E. E. Drake-Brockman, British Somaliland (London, 1912), and 
Douglas Jardine, The Mad Mullah of Somaliland (London, 1953), are in- 
formative, if hardly painstaking. G. K. N. Trevaskis, Eritrea: A Colony in 
Transition (London, 1960), is a discussion of the most recent phase of that 
region of Ethiopia. 
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Time to Reclaim: The Current Challenge of 
American Constitutional History 


PauL L. Murpuy* 


ONE aspect of the public furor over the Supreme Court’s decision striking 
down the New York Regent’s prescribed public school prayer* should both 
bother the consciences and arouse the energies of historians. This was the 
frequent complaint that Justice Hugo Black in his majority opinion placed 
his reliance almost solely upon history and not upon solid legal precedents. 

Such complaints illustrate a common public misunderstanding of the per- 
missible resources upon which the Court can draw in its work. They also 
call attention to the history profession’s neglect of a vital area for which it is 
responsible, and about which it has done shamefully little in the last quar- 
ter century: American constitutional history and areas related to constitu- 
tional problems. 

For the distressing aspect of Black’s opinion is not that he used history. 
The Court has always used history; the founding fathers expected it to do so. 


* Mr. Murphy, associate professor of American constitutional history at the University of 
Minnesota, is currently engaged in a study of “The Meaning of Freedom of Speech, 1918-1933,” 
a project of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University. 

1 Engle v. Vitale, 370 US Reports, 421 (1962). On the general question of public attacks on 
the Court, see Arthur S. Miller, “A Note on the Criticisms of Supreme Court Decisions," Journal 
of Public Law, X (Spring 1961), 139-51. 

? Edward S. Corwin, “The Constitution as Instrument and Symbol,” American Political 
Science Review, XXX (Dec. 1936), 1072, indicates the long and heavy reliance of conservatives 
upon history, as "a useful device for the consecration of an already established order of things." 
This suggests that conservatives are not so concerned about the use of history as the purposes 
for which it is used. 

3 james Madison, writing late in his life of the Confederation and its faults, stated: “Such 
were the defects, the deformities, the diseases and the ominous prospects for which the con- 
vention were to provide a remedy, and which ought never to be overlooked in expounding and 
appreciating the Constitutional Charter, the remedy that was provided." (Cited in Robert L. 
Schuyler, The Constitution of the United States: An Historical Survey of Its Formation [New 
York, 1923], 92, and to which Professor Schuyler adds: “These words of the ‘Father of the 
Constitution’ sound like a protest against judicial interpretation of the Constitution by judges 
ignorant of its historical setting and, therefore, unable to fathom the original intent of its pro- 
visions. Unfortunately, a knowledge of American history has not yet been made a prerequisite 
for admission to the Supreme Court.”) 
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What should bother the historian is the type of history Black used in evolving 
a basis for an important constitutional ruling. For in tracing the historical 
development of church-state relations, the most recent work he cited was 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s 1947 volume, The Puritan Oligarchy, and for the 
most part he relied upon works which may be “historical” given the length 
of time in the past they were written, but which modern scholars would 
hesitate to suggest an undergraduate rely upon as anything but a once im- 
portant, although now outdated view.‘ 

This is not so much an unfortunate reflection upon Black, however, as it 
is upon the historical profession because it points up the urgent need of its 
members to reclaim and revitalize this area. If we were doing a large body 
of outstanding research in constitutional development and it were being 
passed over for archaic sources, then we could legitimately criticize. Un- 
fortunately, this is not and has not been the case for some years. 

Why have we neglected constitutional history for so long? The reasons 
are complex, partially justifiable, and reflective of the tendency of our pro- 
fession to respond to current needs and sometimes even current fads in the 
name of scholarly activity. One of the ironies of American historiography is 
that in the nineteenth century, when the American citizen was hardly 
touched in his everyday existence by his national government and very little 
‘by his state government, constitutional history tended to crowd out almost 
every other aspect of history. In the twentieth century, social, cultural, and 
intellectual history has risen in professional status to the rapid exclusion of 
constitutional, yet Americans have never been more regulated by govern- 
ment. Their social and economic life has increasingly taken on political and 
constitutional connotations until it has become difficult to point out any area 
of that life that is not restricted by law. Constitutional history's inability to 
attract adherents in such a favorable situation, then, must be a reflection, not 
on the subject matter, but on the nature of its approach, its style, and the 


E.g. on the English background of the question of church-state relations, Black relies 
solely upon Leighton Pullan, The History of the Book of Common Prayer (London and New York, 
1900), and the 1957 edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; on early American practice he uses 
Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols., New York, 1927-30); Leon 
Whipple's Our Ancient Liberties: The Story of the Origin and Meaning of Civil and Religious 
Liberty in the United States (New York, 1927); and Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Puritan 
Oligarchy: The Founding of American Civilization (New York, 1947). On the nature of the 
revolutionary established church controversy, he cites Sanford Cobb, The Rise of Religtous 
Liberty in America: A History (New York, 1902); Charles F. James, Documentary History of 
the Struggle for Religious Liberty in Virginia (Lynchburg, Va., 1900); and John Fiske’s 
The Critical Period in American History (Boston, 1888); and for Roger Williams he again uses 
Parrington, citing only his characterization of Williams as “the truest Christian amongst many 
who sincerely desired to be Christians.” (Engle v. Vitale, 370 US Reports, 421 at 434 [1962].) 
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materials that its practitioners have considered usable in its delineation. A 
look at its history makes this clear. 

From its crude beginnings with George Bancroft to its traditional 
exposition by men such as Homer Hockett and Andrew C. McLaughlin, con- 
stitutional history was constrained and confined by a set of rigid assumptions. 
Because of the peculiar nature of the origin and development of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system, there was a strong tendency for its students to be 
conservative and generally worshipful in their attitudes. This led them to 
adopt an approach toward the discovery of historical reality that might 
generously be called one of philosophic-metaphysical analysis geared to estab- 
lish the validity of political orthodoxy, or more crudely might merely be 
referred to as "revealed" history to underwrite the virtue of established 
institutions. The subtlety and sophistication of the approach increased greatly 
as the cry arose for making history more scientific, yet the essential forms 
did not change. One started with a series of presumptions about the nature 
of God, the nature of God’s universe, the nature of God’s kingdom on earth, 
and man’s proper role within this framework, and having established the 
correctness of these assumptions, then used them as a yardstick to measure 
man’s behavior. Certainly with such knowledge, it was not difficult to evalu- 
ate what was moral, righteous, ethical, and decent behavior, who the right 
people were, or, by the same token, what was not to be considered proper. 
This, in turn, made historical inquiry a very simple process. It further made 
historical judgments relatively easy, if, at times, somewhat rigid. 

Bancroft, for all his avid interest in pursuing source materials, found it 
easy and natural to take the position in his writings that our democracy and 
constitutional government were God-given—manifestations of the will of 
Divine Providence. If not responsible for originating the long-accepted 
myth of the semidivine character of the founding fathers, he did nothing to 
discourage its full acceptance and created for later scholars the danger of 
seeming mildly heretical if they openly rejected it. 

Then, with the cessation of hostilities in 1865, an attempt was quickly 
made by both northern and southern historians to wrap a shield of historical 
orthodoxy and justification around both sections’ constitutional position and 
political leadership in the late secessionist crisis. Principal gospelgiver for 
the South was former Vice-President of the Confederacy, Alexander H. 
Stephens, whose two-volume work, The Constitutional View of the Late War 
between the States (Philadelphia, 1868-70), contained a complete constitu- 
tional justification for secession argued in terms of enlightened southern 
leadership correctly supporting state sovereignty and the true preservation 
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of Grecian civilization. He was subsequently joined by Jefferson Davis, 
whose The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (New York, 1881), 
although later, gave no ground on constitutional questions. The northern 
inspired 128-volume, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, D. C., 1880-1901), conspicuously subtitled The War of the 
Rebellion, by that very term suggested that secession was not legal under our 
form of government and that southerners had violated constitutional forms 
and agreements, and by implication the natural and moral order of things, by 
defying federal authority. Less dispassionate were various popular writers of 
the day, principally Horace Greeley® and Henry Wilson.® Wilson, especially, 
drew northern popular acclaim, but he also aroused some northern scholarly 
distress, in arguing that the dissolution of the Union was solely the result of a 
thirty-year conspiracy on the part of southerners led by the detestable rebel 
John C. Calhoun, who from the 1830’s had hidden behind the metaphysical 
shield of devious constitutional theories as he plotted the destruction of the 
nation. 

Herman Eduard von Holst, probably the first outstanding academic 
constitutional historian, lent scholarly veneer to the Greeleys and the Wilsons 
in his seven-volume Constitutional and Political History of the United States 
(Chicago, 1874-92). Utilizing the tedious and ponderous techniques innate 
in his German training, von Holst argued that at the beginning of our 
nation under the Constitution the framers had intended no such thing as 
state sovereignty, the states having relinquished any sovereignty they had 
earlier when they signed the Articles of Confederation. This, plus his almost 
irrational hatred of slavery, led him to suggest that immoral southerners had 
evolved the state sovereignty argument as an illegal defense of an institution 
in itself illegal. The only happy side of the American past was the victory of 
the northern forces of light over this heinous conspiracy. Less violent but 
equally firm in his antislavery convictions was the legally oriented James 
Schouler, whose seven-volume History of the United States of America 
under the Constitution (Washington, D. C., and New York) reached the 
public irregularly between 1880 and 1913. 

But the methodology of nineteenth-century history generally is also rele- 
vant. Historians of the time were committed to an institutional-legal approach 
to the study of the past, an approach that beautifully complemented the 
study of the Constitution, but that, as early as the 1880’s, was already inducing 

5 Horace Greeley, The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1860-64 (2 vols., Chicago, 1865-66). 


f un Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (3 vols., Boston, 
1876-78). 
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certain expansive minds to call for emancipation, "This approach, defining 
institutions as forms of social behavior primarily definable by law, confined 
legitimate areas of inquiry to the origins and continuity of such institutions. 
This sent would-be historical scholars probing into the past, highly restricted 
both as to the type of questions they could ask and the type of evidence they 
could use to construct pertinent answers. 'The suggestion, for example, that 
one might study an individual judge in an attempt to learn whether his per- 
sonal predilections might have affected constitutional development would 
have been considered both unbecoming and unhistorical. Those who would 
study the Constitution should especially heed Edmund Burke’s suggestion 
regarding the English constitution: “We ought to understand it according to 
our measure; and to venerate where we are not able to understand.” 

By the 1890’s the movement to break out of such strictures was gaining 
apace. Frederick Jackson Turner’s suggestion that institutions did not simply 
evolve within their own set patterns and that external forces could decisively 
influence their course, while not immediately destroying a legal-institutional 
approach to historical development, at least suggested that broader areas of 
inquiry were permissible in seeking to reconstruct the past. Yet Turner and 
his historical successors were merely part of a scholarly revolution that was 
taking place generally within the social sciences beginning around the turn 
of the century. The pragmatic revolt in scholarship, involving a new 
sophistication and healthy skepticism toward rigid ancient truths and an 
empirical-rational approach toward the determination of reality, opened the 
door to the restless and hyperinquisitive historical scholar to begin asking 
questions previously felt unanswerable. And with the increasing impact of 
the ideas of Marx, Darwin, Dewey, and Freud, permissible areas of in- 
quiry were extended even further. Yet the response of students of the Con- 
stitution was, in all but a few instances, disappointing. Charles A. Beard, 
certainly not unimpressed with the fact that the law itself was beginning to 
reflect the new emphasis pressed upon it by advocates of sociological juris- 
prudence, did try his hand at constitutional reassessment. In re-evaluating the 
actions of the founding fathers, Beard utilized the analysis of ideas, social 
forms, and economic needs. But while not as doctrinaire as his Marxist con- 
temporaries, A. M. Simons and Gustavus Myers, he operated on the assump- 
tion that to determine primary economic motivations would prove the most 
revealing avenue for ultimate reality. 

Yet contemporary scholars of the Constitution did not follow Beard’s lead. 
The reasons are clear if not totally warranted. Beard had departed sharply 
and frankly (and unjustifiably) from the traditional set of assumptions 
about constitutional development. It was inconceivable, that given the virtue 
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of the Constitution and our constitutional system and the type of men the 
founding fathers were known to have been, that petty human motives, 
especially those of personal aggrandizement, could have been present in its 
origin. The type of inquiry Beard was making and even the facts that the 
inquiry produced were not, they thought, relevant types of information for 
studying the past. But equally present was the fact that Beard as well as 
Myers, Simons, and John R. Commons, who wrote Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism (New York, 1924), were not constitutional historians; nor were 
they interested in writing constitutional history per se. They were interested 
in analyzing the Constitution and the Supreme Court as a way of finding 
answers about nonconstitutional areas of American life. As such, the type of 
information that they put forth was not highly useful to either students of the 
history of explicit aspects of the law or the development of legal precedents, or 
to lawyers or judges seeking information on the historical antecedents of ex- 
plicit modern institutions and practices. 

Thus despite the revolution in knowledge and the approach to it fostered 
by the pragmatic revolt, traditional constitutionalists felt themselves justified 
in adhering to fixed and ancient patterns. Such a tradition was preserved in 
the two most well-known works in "pure" constitutional history in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, Albert J. Beveridge's four-volume Life of 
John Marshall (New York, 1916-19) and Charles Warren's three-volume 
The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 1923). While both 
Beveridge and Warren were nonacademicians, the academic constitutionalists 
still plying their trade were apparently inspired more by their success than by 
the example of Beard’s heresy and the condemnation it brought. This does 
not suggest that the steadily decreasing number of such scholars did not feel 
compelled to adopt more sophisticated techniques in their scholarship. Cer- 
. tainly the few remaining active constitutional historians, McLaughlin, 
Hockett, J. G. Randall, conducted their research within a self-conscious 
frame of scientific historical analysis. Yet the result was seldom more than a 
far more sophisticated version of nineteenth-century legal-institutional “re- 
vealed” history, in a modern package. By the 1930’s the literature of Ameri- 
can constitutional history revealed both that its old practitioners were largely 
talking only to each other and that, with exceptions, the profession generally 
had rejected the discipline for other historical approaches and fields. One 
immediate result was to create a temporary vacuum, The vacuum, however, 
was quickly filled by a number of lawyers, political scientists, and journalists 
who assumed the M acne for doing what research and writing were 
still being produced in the area.” 


7 Typical of such works are Walton H. Hamilton and Douglass rene The Power to Govern: 
The Constitution Then and Now (New York, 1937); Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for 
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Fortunately, in light of this rejection of responsibility by historians, those 
constitutional lawyers in political science departments and lawyer-historians 
who attempted to keep the field alive were not generally bound by the con- 
straints that historians had seemed unable to break. The years between the 
late 1930's and the 1950's saw much of merit coming from them. | 

Benjamin F. Wright, who had earlier explored the role of natural law in 
American constitutional development, made valuable contributions with a. 
work on the contract clause in 1938? and a pithy and perceptive summary of 
The Growth of American Constitutional Law in 19429 Carl B. Swisher, with 
revealing studies of Field and Taney, showed the valuable potentials of judi- 
cial biography. This area was one in which much other useful work was 
done. Historians, peculiarly and inexcusably, left it almost entirely alone. 


Judicial Supremacy: A Study of a Crisis in American Power Politics (New York, 1941); Fred 
Rodell, Fifty Five Men (New York, 1936); Felix Frankfurter, The Commerce Clause under 
Marshall, Taney and Waite (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937); Beryl H. Levy, Our Constitution: Tool 
or Testament? (New York, 1941); Robert K. Carr, The Supreme Court and Judicial Review 
(New York, 1942); Edward 8. Corwin, Twilight of the Supreme Court (Princeton, N. J., 1934), 
The Commerce Power versus States Rights (Princeton, N. J., 1936), Court over Constitution: A 
Study of Judicial Review as an Instrument of Popular Government (Princeton, N. J., 1938), The 
President: Office and Powers (New York, 1940), and Constitutional Revolution, Ltd, (Claremont, 
Calif., 1941); Carl B. Swisher, American Constitutional Development (Boston, 1943); Joseph 
Alsop and Turner Catledge, The 168 Days (Garden City, N. Y., 1938); Irving Brant, Storm 
over the Constitution (Indianapolis, 1936); Drew Pearson and Robert Allen, The Nine Old Men 
(New York, 1937); and Merlo J. Pusey, The Supreme Court Crisis (New York, 1937). This is 
not to infer that no constitutional history was being written by historians. The 1930’s saw the 
publication of two textbooks in the field: Homer Hockett, The Constitutional History of the 
United States, 1776-1876 (a vols., New York, 1939), and Andrew C. McLaughlin, 4 Consti- 
tutional History of the United States (New York, 1935). Each was highly traditional, and Mc- 
Laughlin, like Hockett, paid relatively little attention to developments following 1885. The 
decade also brought important studies such as Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation 
Acts: A Seventeenth Century Experiment in Social Engineering (New York, 1939); Richard B. 
Morris, Studies in the History of American Law (New York, 1930); and Lewis G. Van der 
Velde, The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union, 1861-1869 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 
Tt is nonetheless significant that in the 1938 collection of essays commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of the Constitution, The Constitution Reconsidered, ed. Conyers Read (New York, 
1938), only two of the twenty-eight contributors were active practitioners of American consti- 
tutional history. 

8 Benjamin F, Wright, American Interpretations of Natural Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 

®Id., The Contract Clause of the Constitution (Cambridge, Mass., 1938). 

10 ld., The Growth of American Constitutional Law (New York, 1942). 

11 Car] B. Swisher, Stephen ]. Field, Craftsman of the Law (Washington, D. C., 1930), and 
Roger B. Taney (New York, 1935). 

13 Worth noting in the area of judicial biography are: Francis P. Weisenburger, The Life of 
John McLean: A Politician on the United States Supreme Court (Columbus, Ohio, 1937); Bruce 
R. Trimble, Chief Justice Waite—Defender of the Public Interest (Princeton, N, J., 1938); Beryl 
Levy, Cardozo and Frontiers of Legal Thinking (New York, 1938); George S. Hellman, Benja- 
min N. Cardozo: American Judge (New York, 1940); Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, 
Edward Douglas White: Chief Justice of the United States (Washington, D. C., 1943); Alex- 
ander A. Lawrence, James Moore Wayne: Southern Unionist (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1943); Joseph 
E. McLean, William Rufus Day (Baltimore, 1947); Willard King, Melville Weston Fuller: Chief 
Justice of the United States (New York, 1950), and Lincoln’s Manager, David Davis (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960); Charlotte Williams, Hugo L. Black: A Study in the Judicial Process (Baltimore, 
1950); Samuel Hendel, Charles Evans Hughes and the Supreme Court (New York, 1951); Joel 
F. Paschal, Mr. Justice Sutherland: A Man against the State (Princeton, N. J., 1951); George 
Shiras, Justice George Shiras, ]r., of Pittsburgh, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 1892- 
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Charles G. Haines, avoiding both the incensement and tendency to pro- 
duce a lawyer's brief, which had marked the work of Louis Boudin, 
brought out a useful corrective to the position of Charles Warren in his Role 
of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics (Berkeley, Calif., 
1944). Wallace Mendelson raised a series of important questions about the 
Dred Scott case and added to historians knowledge of the evolution of due 
process.# Alpheus T. Mason shamed historians who had apparently feared 
the legal involvements of twentieth-century constitutional subjects by a long 
series of historically oriented works, as also did Samuel Konefsky.*® Edward 
S. Corwin continued both to make valuable contributions and to inspire his 
political science graduates to do likewise. Robert McCloskey and C. Herman 
Pritchett produced generally well-received works on, respectively, nineteenth- 
century political-judicial thought," and the Roosevelt, Vinson, and Warren 
Courts. Law -professors such as Charles Fairman,? Mark DeWolfe 


1903 (Pittsburgh, 1953); Henry Steele Commager, “Joseph Story," in Bacon Lectures on the 
Constitution of the United States, 1940-1950 (Boston, 1953), 33-04; Donald Morgan, Justice 
William Johnson: The First Dissenter (Columbia, S. C., 1954); Charles Page Smith, James Wil- 
son, Founding Father, 1742-1798 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956); for Howe's work on Holmes, see 
note 20, below; Leonard W. Levy, The Law of the Commonwealth and Chief Justice Shaw 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1957); Eugene C. Gerhart, Robert H. Jackson, America's Advocate (India- 
napolis, 1958); H. Landon Warner, The Life of Mr. Justice Clarke (Cleveland, 1959); Helen 
S. Thomas, Felix Frankfurter, Scholar on the Bench (Baltimore, 1960); Wallace Mendelson, 
Justices Black and Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court (Chicago, 1961); Robert K. Newmeyer, 
“Justice Joseph Story—A Political and Constitutional Study," unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Nebraska, 1957; Lewis Maddocks, “Justice John M. Harlan,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Ohio State University, 1959; and Stephen R. Mitchell, “Mr. Justice Horace Gray,” 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1960. Worth noting also is that of 
this group only three, Commager, Klinkhamer, and L. Levy, are primarily constitutional historians, 

18 Louis B. Boudin, Government by Judiciary (2 vols., New York, 1932). ' 

14 Wallace Mendelson, “Dred Scott's Case—Reconsidered," Minnesota Law Review, XXXVII 
(Dec. 1953), 16-28, and “A Missing Link in the Evolution of Due Process,” Vanderbilt Law 
Review, X (Dec. 1956), 125-37. 

15 Alpheus T. Mason, Organized Labor and the Law (Durham, N. C., 1925), Brandeis: 
Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State (Princeton, N. J., 1933), Brandes: A Free Man's Life 
(New York, 1947), Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law (New York, 1956), The Supreme 
Court from Taft to Warren (Baton Rouge, La., 1958); Samuel J. Konefsky, Chief Justice Stone 
and the Supreme Court (New York, 1945), The Constitutional World of Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
(New York, 1949), The Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis: A Study in the Influence of Ideas 
(New York, 1956). 

16 Edward S. Corwin, Total War und the Constitution (New York, 1947), Liberty against 
Government (Baton Rouge, La., 1948), and A Constitution of Powers in a Secular State 
(Charlottesville, Va., 1951); Clinton Rossiter, Constitutional Dictatorship: Crisis Government 
in the Modern Democracies (Princeton, N. J., 1948), The Supreme Court and the Commander 
in Chief (Ithaca, N. Y., 1951), and Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tra- 
dition of Political Liberty (New York, 1953); and Benjamin R. Twiss, Lawyers and the Con- 
stitution: How Laissez Faire Came to the Supreme Court (Princeton, N. J., 1942). 

1T Robert McCloskey, Conservatism in an Age of Enterprise: A Study of William Graham 
Sumner, Stephen ]. Field and Andrew Carnegie (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

18 C, Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A Study in Judicial Politics and Values (New 
York, 1948), Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court (Chicago, 1954), The Political Offender and 
the Warren Court (Boston, 1958); and Congress versus the Supreme Court (Minneapolis, 1961). 

19 Charles Fairman, Mr. Justice Miller and the Supreme Court, 1862-1890 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939), “The So-Called Granger Cases, Lord Hale and Justice Bradley," Stanford Law 
Review, V (July 1953), 587—679, and “What Makes a Great Justice? Mr, Justice Bradley and the 
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Howe,” Zechariah Chafee, Julius Goebel?? Jacobus Ten Broek, Bernard 
Schwartz?* and Howard J. Graham also shouldered historical burdens. 
And, as a demonstration that the subject matter of constitutional development 
did not lack popular appeal, Merlo Pusey’s biography of Charles Evans 
Hughes won the Pulitzer Prize for biography in 1952, while Catherine 
Drinker Bowen’s jejune biography of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a 
choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club, made best seller lists and eventually 
the theaters in an even less satisfying grade B movie.*® 

Historians were frequently aroused to strong and just criticism of 
the efforts of nonhistorians to produce such historical works. Much of the 
writing of Corwin and his students was present-minded and done as a re- 
sponse to current crises. Clinton Rossiter's Seedtime of the Republic, although 
it won the Bancroft Prize for history, distressed many historians as little 
more than a compilation of well-known material valuable largely in that it 
brought together in one place much useful information. A. T. Mason, while 
highly knowledgeable in law and judicial procedure, drew fire for his dis- 
tressing lack of internal consistency and his questionable use of material, 
especially in his biography of Stone,” and also for his failure to set his figures 
in anything but a judicial world, despite their frequent ventures into other 
environments. Konefsky sinned similarly while one reviewer candidly 
branded the second volume of Charles G. Haines’s work (completed by 
Foster H. Sherwood) a “stale rehash"?? and another pointed out McCloskey's 
naiveté in failing to understand that Andrew Carnegie relied heavily upon 
the ghost writer James H. Bridge and that it is dangerous to use the writings 


Supreme Court, 1870-1892," in Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, 1940- 
1950 (Boston, 1953), 423-85.  _ : | . 

20 Mark DeWolfe Howe, Readings in American Legal History (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), and 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Shaping Years (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 

31 Zechariah Chafee, Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge, Mass, 1941), Ho 
Human Rights Got into the Constitution (Boston, 1952), Three Human Rights in the Constitution 
of 1787 (Lawrence, Kan., 1956), and The Blessings of Liberty (Philadelphia, 1956). 

22 Julius Goebel and T. Raymond Naughton, Law Enforcement in Colonial New York, 
1614-1776 (New York, 1944). 

5 Jacobus Ten Broek, The Anti-Slavery Origins of the Fourteenth Amendment (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1951). 
- &4Bernard Schwartz, The Supreme Court: Constitutional Revolution in Restrospect (New 
York, 1957). 

35 Howard J. Graham, “The Conspiracy Theory of the Fourteenth Amendment,” Yale Law 
Journal, XLVII, XLVII (Jan. Dec. 1938), 371—403, 171-94, “Our ‘Declaratory’ Fourteenth 
Amendment,” Stanford Law Review, VII (Dec. 1954), 3-39, “Builded Better Than They 
Knew—The Framers, the Railroads and the Fourteenth Amendment,” University of Pittsburgh 
Law Review, XVII (Summer 1956), 537-84. 

28 Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (a vols, New York, 1951); Catherine Drink 
Bowen, Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes and His Family (Boston, 1944). 

27 Among others, sec my review in Western Political Quarterly, XI (June 1958), 413-15. 

38 Review by Leonard W. Levy in American Historical Review, LXIII (Apr. 1958), 696. 
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of any business leader for analysis either of his mind or his times? Pusey’s 
Charles Evans Hughes, which voted against Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
virtually every page and ignored large segments of that leader’s public career, 
and Mrs. Bowen’s Yankee from Olympus were frequently either ignored or 
taken lightly for what they were, undisciplined and subjective narratives, His- 
torians, however, were in a poor position to be too hostile since they were 
doing so little themselves in the constitutional area. 

The luxury of having someone do one’s job and then caviling at his 
efforts, however, began to be undercut in the r9so's as political scientists’ 
interest waned and shifted. With the rise especially of what Dwight Waldo 
in 1954 was to call “the behavioral vogue,” and the tendency, as Waldo fur- 
ther pointed out “of the larger foundations to support empirical study in the 
social sciences, as against more traditional studies,” ® political scientists turned 
rapidly away from the constitutional area. The transition, while not without 
its valuable sides, especially in pointing out new ways to look at and assess 
judicial behavior, initially aroused concern among more traditional political 
scientists. V. O. Key and Frank J. Munger in 1954 questioned the inroads that 
the behaviorists were making because of their tendency to sublimate totally 
the historical content of political and constitutional behavior! By 1961 
William Beaney began a review of James Willard Hurst’s Law and Social 
Process in United States History with the statement: “Because of the profes- 
sion’s diminished interest in law and its indifference toward history, it is 
unlikely that many political scientists will read this book.” ®? Thus, if historians 
criticized their brethren for the use of Guttman scalogram analyses, or 
Shapley-Shubik empirical power indexes?* or for creating psychometric 
models of the Supreme Court? it was more apt to be on the grounds of 
skeptical bewilderment than improper use of history. 


39 Review by Fritz Redlich, ibid., LVI. (Apr. 1952), 707. 

30 Dwight Waldo, Political Science in the United States of America (Paris, 1956), a9. 
Waldo also includes a careful study, prepared by Gerald D. Nash, of articles in general political 
science journals for the periods 1925-1929, 1939-1941, and 1952-1954, showing, for example, 
that by the last period, public law and jurisprudence had declined to 7 per cent of the total of 
articles published by the profession; he concluded simply that "public law has been declining in 
attention, relatively speaking" (p. 46). See also Robert A. Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach in 
Political Science: Epitaph for a Monument to a Successful Protest,” American Political Science 
Review, LV (Dec. 1961), 763—723. 

81 Cited in Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. Gardner Lindzey (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 
I ‚II, 1125. : 

5$ Review by William Beaney in American Political Science Review, LX. (Sept. 1961), 643. 
38$, Sidney Ulmer, "Supreme Court Behavior and Civil Rights,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, XI (June 1960), 288-311. | 

84 Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., “The Study of Judicial Decision-Making as an Aspect of Politi- 
cal Behavior,” American Political Science Review, LII (Dec. 1958), 1007-25. 

35 7d., “A Psychometric Model of the Supreme Court,” American Behavioral Scientist, V 
(Nov. 1961), 14-18. 
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Yet, again, popular trends tended to move at crosscurrents with scholarly 
fads, for while public law specialists in political science departments were 
convincing themselves they were no longer historians and were really em- 
pirical behaviorists (and by so doing, as some critics have suggested, losing 
their professional identity) the use of history, as a key reliance in the shaping 
of public policy, rose to a new level of importance. This development was the © 
product of the Supreme Court’s new willingness to accept the role of public 
policy maker in a variety of congressionally stalemated areas of domestic 
development, combined with its traditional and well-accepted duty of con- 
struing the language used in the Constitution. This periodic supercession of 
Congress meant the utilization of different tools as the basis for public policy. 

For Congress, while not unconcerned with history, sees its role largely in 
the present, with emphasis upon legislating for current needs and in the con- 
text of current problems. The Courts have traditionally fulfilled the function 
of construing established statutes and legal language. This is done in the 
context of both initial meaning and intent and later recasting, which has 
occurred when precedents have been inadequate to cope with the needs pro- 
duced by changing situations. The judicial tradition, in other words, directs 
itself much more naturally than does the legislative to historical study— 
not merely to discover the precise locus of the productive language of, say, 
the Bill of Rights, but also to ascertain its thrust, its deep and enduring impli- 
cations, and its over-all philosophical justification in a democratic society. 

This development has occurred during the same time as the revolutionary 
constitutional changes that the last three decades have necessitated, a period in 
which the Court’s role, while in many ways still traditional, took on an impor- 
tance greater than at any previous time in American history. The rapid shift 
toward positive government and the leviathan state necessitated a complete 
reassessment of all the clauses of the Constitution with politico-economic 
implications from commerce and taxing power to delegation of executive 
authority and the Tenth Amendment. The complete reassessment of the rela- 
tionship between government and the individual as related to personal liber- 
ties, which has also dominated our times, has not only brought constitutional 
change but the assurance of the current Chief Justice that over the next few 
years virtually every clause in the Bill of Rights will have to be reinterpreted. 
To reinterpret for the Court means to reassess the logical extension of first 
principles. In such a process not only will history play a vital role, but a new 
role as an auxiliary tool for the jurist, not for “the consecration of an already 
established order of things,” but for a new order seeking a new level of equal 
rights and social justice through law. 
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When in 1925 the Court took its first faltering but significant steps toward 
assuming an activist role (in this instance by laying the groundwork for the 
subsequent “nationalization” of the Bill of Rights by suggesting that certain 
of those guarantees might be enforceable against the states through a return 
to the original meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment),®** a turn to history 
was essential. This trend was brought to fruition in 1931 in cases involving 
freedom of speech,?” and freedom of the press? and later extended by appli- 
cation to freedom of assembly in 1937,°° and the “free exercise" section of the 
religious provisions of the First Amendment with a long series of Jehovah's 
Witnesses’ rulings between 1938 and 1946. These cases necessitated a clear reas- 
sessment both of the actual intent of the framers of that amendment and the 
development and rationale of fifty years of erosion of the amendment as a 
device for the protection of individual rights. Conversely, the Court, starting 
with the O’Gorman case of 1931,*° and going on through Nebbia in 1934,*" 
and Stone's famous 1938 Carolene footnote (stating the "preferred freedoms" 
concept of the supercession of individual rights over property rights in cases 
involving state police power), wiped much of the antiregulatory sheen off 
the due process clause. And while not agreeing that it should confess its his- 
toric sins of ever having taken this interpretive turn in the first place (as new 
Justice Hugo Black urged in 1938),** the Court nonetheless made clear that it 
was willing to return, as well as it could in conformity with good judgment 
and stare decisis, to an earlier day. Similarly, starting in 1931 the Court took 
the activist position in reassessing certain of the procedural guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights. This trend was less clear cut and frequently involved back- 
tracking. Cardozo, for example, in 1937 seriously questioned the advisability 

86 Gilow v. New York, 268 US Reports 652 (1925). 

87 Stromberg v. California, 283 US Reports 359 (1931). 

38 Near v. Minnesota, 283 US Reports 697 (1931). On the historical background of the 
Near case, see John E. Hartmann, “The Minnesota Gag Law and the Fourteenth Amendment,” 
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importance of the O’Gorman case, see Harry Shulman, “The Supreme Court’s Attitude toward 
Liberty of Contract and Freedom of Speech, ^ in Selected Essays on Constitutional Law (4 vols., 
Chicago, 1938), II, 1098-1106. 

41 Nebbia v. New York, 291 US Reports 502 (1934). In his majority opinion Justice Owen J. 
Roberts ruled that there was no class of business which was not “clothed with a public interest,” 
thereby removing a historic hurdle from the path of broad-scale state regulation of economic 
activities. 

# United States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 US Reports 114 (1938). The footnote, 
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nn. iis Court, the Constitution and Conkling,” American Historical Review, XLVI (Oct. 
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of an absolutist position with regard to the guarantees of the Second through 
Eighth Amendment. He also suggested at the same time, however, that the 
Court might make it its business to activate the Bill of Rights in new areas 
"implicit in the concept of ordered liberty." ** This suggestion found picketing 
redefined as free speech in 1940% and similar “sacredness” placed around 
labor union organization in 1944.48 

In other areas, history became a vital reliance for sweeping changes of 
public policy. Justice George Sutherland in 1936, relying upon a shockingly 
inaccurate use of historical data concerning the original transferal of power 
from the Continental Congress to the new government under the Constitu- _ 
tion, laid the constitutional basis for virtual plenary executive authority in 
the area of foreign relations.Í' Having previously avowed his belief while 
Attorney General that utilization of the commerce clause as the essential 
device for the regulation of virtually every aspect of the economy was actually 
carrying out the initial intentions of John Marshall,** Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son wrote that position into judicial precedent in 1943, with a long historical 
discussion documenting more fully its evolution.” 

More recent times have found the Court returning to the "true meaning" 
of the Fifteenth Amendment in eliminating a great variety of state restrictions 
upon voting rights, from grandfather clauses and white primaries," to 
unequal and unmodernized districting procedures)? More familiarly it has 
erased the 1896 "separate but equal" gloss on the Fourteenth Amendments 
equal protection clause, thereby eliminating over fifty years of obstacles to 
the equality before the law that the framers of the amendment had sought to 
guarantee? 

#4 Palko v. Connecticut, 302 US Reports 319 (1937). 

45 Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 US Reports 88 (1940). 

48 Thomas v. Collins, 323 US Reports 516 (1945). Despite its heavy reliance on history in 
reassessing the Fourteenth Amendment, as late as 1949, three of the justices confessed they were 
reading H. E. Flack, Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment (Baltimore, 1908), as the his- 
torical authority on the amendment. (Walter P. Armstrong, “What Do the Justices Read? 


a of Interest to Supreme Court Members," American Bar Association Journal, XXXV (Apr. 
1949), 295-300. 

4T United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 299 US Reports 304 (1936). 

#8 Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy (New York, 1941); see also 
Robert L. Stern, “The Commerce Clause and the National Economy, 1933-1946,” Harvard Law 
Review, LIX (May, June 1946), 645-93, 883-947: and Paul L. Murphy, “The New Deal and 
the Commerce Clause,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California, 1953. 

49 Wickard v. Filburn, 317 US Reports 111 (1942). 

50 Lene v. Wilson, 307 US Reports 268 (1939). 

51 United States v. Classic, 313 US Reports 299 (1941); Smith v. Allwright, 321 US Reports 
649 (1944); Terry v. Adams, 345 US Reports 461 (1953). 

53 Baker v. Carr, 369 US Reports 186 (1962). 

53 Although it can only be speculation, an interesting question is raised as to whether the 
subsequent public castigation of the Court for relying upon the “modern authority” of six 
sociological and psychological texts in rendering the famed 1954 integration ruling, Brown v. 
Board of Education, 347 US Reports 483 (1954), may not have had the effect of pushing it 
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In virtually all of these rulings, the Court, when it cited history, either 
relied upon archaic historical works of the earlier devotees of “revealed” his- 
tory, turned to history written by nonhistorians, or trusted its own ability to 
reconstruct historical evidence from the sources themselves.9* The fact should 
disturb sensitive historians, Yet it should also force them to reassess the way 
the Court uses history and should challenge them to examine carefully what 
steps they can take to improve the situation. 

History, to the legal profession—"law office history,” as Howard J. Graham 
has frequently called it—has a peculiarly functional quality as an aspect of 
legal advocacy. The law clerk assigned to provide historical materials for the 
bolstering of a brief or an opinion knows that his job is to find those ma- 
terials which will best serve to persuade the judges to rule favorably in the 
immediate,case. That he may choose his evidence from only one side, or in 
such a way as partially to distort the record, will neither cause him qualms 
nor greatly distress the judge. The ultimate object, that of gaining a certain 
legal determination, is the focus. “Law office history,” then, is not only de- 
liberately calculated to win cases, but its inadequacy as academic history is 
never questioned by the bench and bar. As Saul Touster has so well pointed 
out, “The questions asked, the values expressed, and the factors considered 
in a law-making context are not the same as those present in a research 
context.” 55 

Granted, then, there is little that the history profession can do to change 
the methodology of legal decision making. And with the Court using history, 
even if in nonacademic fashion, to attack many of the legal myths of a static 
society and thereby reach new and significant plateaus of social and eco- 
nomic justice, there is even less incentive to try. Yet, the historian can take 
positive steps that can be of relevance. If the Court is intent upon building 
new and dramatic legal structures to meet the requirements of a dynamic 


back toward the use of history and precedent in subsequent rulings, especially those calculated 
to arouse strong public emotions. ‘(See Mason, Supreme Court from Taft to Warren, Chap. vi.) 
The Court certainly had adequate historical information at hand, since historian Alfred H. 
Kelly had compiled thorough background information which was embodied in the appellants’ 
brief on reargument. (See Alfred H. Kelly, "The Fourteenth Amendment Reconsidered— The 
Segregation Question,” Michigan Law Review, LIV [June 1956], 1049-86.) 

64 Justice Harold H. Burton told an interviewer in 1953: “The Justices of the Supreme 
Court do take judicial notice of historical facts. We usually go back to original sources for our 
information rather than looking i into secondary historical writings.” He, himself, he stated, “went 
way back into colonial times” to investigate certain historical facts that illuminate issues of a 
case under study. (John J. Daly, The Use of History in the Decisions of the Supreme Court: 
1900-1930 [Washington, D. C., 1954], ix.) For a current reminder of the danger inherent in 
writing history from pure source material, see the wise comments of C. Vann Woodward, “The 
Anti-Slavery Myth,” American Scholar, XXXI (Spring 1962), 318 £. 

55 Sau] Touster, "Law and Psychology: How the Twain Might Meet," American Behavioral 
Scientist, V (May 1962), 3-4. 
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society, the historian can at least furnish it with complementary modern 
architectural materials, so that it does not have to rely upon scrap lumber, 
salvage bricks, and raw stones for its buildings. 

What the profession can profitably and easily do is to accept the re- 
sponsibility that the new judicial emphasis, and the declining interest of 
political scientists, forces upon it. Despite the labors of a few brave pilgrims in 
recent years," vast areas of constitutional and constitutionally related subject 
matter, some of which have scarcely been touched for decades, lie crying for 
attention. Further, if these areas were subjected to the rigorous and modern 
research techniques that historians and social scientists generally have per- 
fected in the last decade, their results might well be startling. | 

Further, the opportunity is a unique and exciting one. With the Courts 
more and more shaping public policy, the opportunity to play a coordinate 


56 In 1948 Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. Harbison published the first textbook in the 
field to treat thoroughly constitutional development from English antecedents to the present, 
The American Constitution: Its Origins and Development (New York, 1948); see also note 7, 
above. The year 1958 saw the publication of James M. Smith and Paul L. Murphy, Liberty and 
Justice: A Historical Record of American Constitutional Development (New York), the first 
reading collection devoted solely to constitutional history since the companion set of Allen John- 
son, Readings in American Constitutional History, 1776-1876 (Boston, 1912); and id. and William 
A. Robinson, Readings in Recent American Constitutional History, 1876-1926 (New York, 
1927). Special studies of note coming from historians included: Edmund S. Morgan and Helen 
M. Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1953), and 
Edmund S. Morgan, Prologue to Revolution: Sources and Documents on the Stamp Act Crists, 
1764-1766 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1959); Harold M. Hyman, Era of the Oath: Northern Loyalty 
Oaths during the Civil War and Reconstruction (Philadelphia, 1954) and To Try Men's Souls: 
Loyalty Tests in American History (Berkeley, Calif., 1959); James M. Smith, Freedom’s Fetters: 
The Alien and Sedition Laws and American Civil. Liberties (Ithaca, N. Y., 1956); Robert E. 
' Brown, Charles A. Beard and the Constitution (Princeton, N. J., 1956); David M, Silver, Lincoln’s 
Supreme Court (Urbana, Il., 1957); Robert S. Hunt, Law and Locomotives: The Impact of the 
Railroad on Wisconsin Law in the 19th Century (Madison, Wis., 1958); Winton U, Solberg, 
The Federal Convention and the Formation of the Union (New York, 1958); Forrest McDonald, 
We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago, 1958); Leonard W. Levy, 
Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and Press in Early American History (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960); Arnold Paul, Conservative Crisis and the Rule of Law (Ithaca, N. Y., 1960); 
Jackson T. Main, The Antifederalists: Critics of the Constitution (Chapel Hill, N. C, 1961); 
William R. Leslie, “The Gaspée Affair: A Study of Its Constitutional Significance,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXIX (Sept. 1952), 233-56, and “Similarities in Lord Mansfield’s 
and Joseph Story's View of Fundamental Law,” American Journal of Legal History, Y (July 
1957), 278-307; Kelly, “Fourteenth Amendment Reconsidered”; Arthur Bestor, “State Sover- 
eignty and Slavery," Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, LIII (Summer 1961), 117- 
80; Stanley I. Kutler, "Labor, the Clayton Act, and the Supreme Court," Labor History, II 
(Winter 1962), 19—38, and "Chief Justice Taft Judicial Unanimity and Labor," Historiam, 
XXIV (Nov. 1961), 68-83; Everett Swinney, “Enforcing the Fifteenth Amendment, 1870—1877," 
Journal of Southern History, XXVI (May 1962), 202-18; Leonard W. Levy, “Liberty and the 
First Amendment: 1790-1800,” American Historical Review, LXVIII (Oct. 1962), 22-37, and 
id. and Lawrence H. Leder, “ ‘Exotic Fruit’: The Right against Compulsory Self-Incrimination 
in Colonial New York," William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XX (Jan. 1963), 3-32. In their 
article, Levy and Leder respond vigorously to the barbs of Law Professor Julius Goebel con- 
cerning the inability of nonlawyers to write legal history (p. 5). The 1950’s also saw the crea- 
tion of the American Society for Legal History, with an organ, The American Journal of Legal 
History, and eventually even a Lawyer's Literary Club to furnish monthly selections of legal 
history to its members. Unfortunately the orientation of the movement was more one that 
sought to stimulate members of the bench and bar to try their hand in the historical area than 
to encourage academic participation in legal research. 
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role through the furnishing of new historical materials, a role so often coveted 
and seldom realized by our profession, affords itself. Yet it does so without 
necessitating the compromise of professional standards by making our work 
present-minded. On the contrary, what is needed from historians is the most 
accurate, thoroughly documented, and impeccable history we are capable of 
producing. This certainly does not guarantee that the present Court will cease 
to be criticized when its decisions rely upon historical evidence for points of 
law, but should at least exempt us from the charge that we are not providing 
the Court with modern research findings, a charge that we cannot afford to 
ignore. 
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General 


GENERALIZATION IN THE WRITING OF HISTORY: A REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. Edited by Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 255. $5.00.) 


Tur report of the Committee on Historical Analysis of the Social Science 
Research Council, unlike its predecessors, the well-known Bulletins 54 and 64 of 
that council, is published on the regular list of a university press. Like its prede- 
cessors, it is basically concerned with methodology; unlike them it is, save for 
occasional remarks by the committee's adviser from formal philosophy, Hans 
Meyerhoff, wholly the work of practicing historians. The six members of the 
committee, William O. Aydelotte, Thomas C. Cochran, Merle Curti, Roy F. 
Nichols, David M. Potter, and the editor, Louis Gottschalk, all make substantial 
contributions; in addition, Chester G. Starr, M. I. Finley, Arthur F. Wright, 
Derk Bodde, R. R. Palmer, and Walter P. Metzger supply articles or commen- 
tary. As Part III, there is an admirable “Bibliography of Writings on Historiogra- 
phy and the Philosophy of History" by Martin Klein, which brings up to date 
and supplements the familiar bibliography of Bulletin 54. Part I is devoted to a 
‘series of case studies of historical generalizations in special fields, ancient, Chinese, 
and modern, made by experts in those fields; Part II, the work of members of the 
committee, is a series of somewhat more theoretical (but never "abstract") essays 
on various aspects of the problem of historical generalization. Gottschalk con- 
dudes with a fine summary of the whole book; throughout he has supplied 
abundant cross references and notes that help tie the various contributions to- 
gether. 

For, though obviously it cannot have the unity of the work of a single mind, 
this symposium does not deserve the reviewer's stereotype for such collections: 
uneven. There is indeed a considerable range of attitude toward historical 
generalizations—or toward “theoretical history," a phrase that does crop up occa- 
sionally and would have horrified the founders of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Of Gottschalk's six categories, "the school of the unique," the narrative- 
descriptive historians of very limited generalizations, the "school of generalization 
on the basis of trends," the comparative historians, the nomothetic historians, the 
outright "philosophers of history," most of the writing here is concerned with 
the third, fourth, and fifth. None of the contributors denies that the historian has 
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to make generalizations; none hold, to quote Potter’s summary description of the 
belief of the first generation of “scientific” historians, “that a body of data 
would reveal its own meaning and interpret itself, if only it were valid or au- 
thentic, and were arranged in time sequence.” Potter himself, and indeed most 
of the contributors, insist that in practice all historians, including the generation 
that founded this Review, do something with their minds on the raw data (“facts”) 
they gather. 

Yet they are all aware, to quote Potter again, that the attitude of our prede- 
cessors toward historical method “still casts a long shadow.” They are by no 
means on the defensive, apologetic, but they do realize that there is in the profes- 
sion a strong current of distrust of theory, a firm belief that writing history is a 
craft, perhaps an art, and a science only in the sense that the historian must ob- 
serve complete respect for facts, data, concrete “reality” and that he must seek 
for complete detachment, scientific objectivity. In brief, they know that in the 
profession there is a powerful complex of thought and feeling hostile to the 
social sciences as they stand today. Of the eleven contributors, only Metzger, and 
in his own field of economic history, Cochran, frankly use the working vocabu- 
lary and theoretical tools of a social science. | 

Some of this opposition of attitudes—social psychologists and sociologists 
would have varying terms ("labeling generalizations" in Gottschalk's words) to 
describe them—reflects a deep division among us all as human beings, a division 
lam willing to settle for in common-sense terminology as one between the narrative 
mind and the analytical mind. The dualism is imperfect and is cut across at 
various points by other dualisms, perhaps even by such old critical and philosophi- 
cal chestnuts as "classic" and “romantic” or Verstand and Vernunft, or even 
"scientist" and "artist." In our time, the immense prestige and success of "pure" 
science in its collaboration with technology and business have reinforced the 
social esteem in which the analytical mind is held. Hence—and again one uses 
the vocabulary of this perhaps overworried age—the ambivalence many historians 
feel toward their role. I recall the late Professor Schumpeter, an analytical mind 
indeed, telling a graduate history club how much the economist would like to 
have better time series of prices over longer historical periods in order to cope with 
the problem of understanding the business cycle. He asked his audience to supply 
this need, whereat one of the young historians interjected, "Sir, you want us to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for you superior thinkers. Well, we 
want to be thinkers ourselves!" 

Most of us, and certainly this committee, want to be thinkers ourselves. But 
thinking, even to this age of depth psychology, is a conscious effort with a tech- 
nique that has to be labeled "theory." We need not give up our craft traditions; 
in fact, many of these writers stress heavily the importance of an X—Finley calls 
it "professionalism," and Potter writes of "sagacity and applied experience which 
cannot be taught as method"—an X that cannot be given an exact "quantified" 
formulation. But it does seem that the coming generation of historians will be 
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obliged to meet squarely the problems brought out in this thoughtful book, and 
that it will produce more—and more respectable—comparative and nomothetic 
historians. Whether Clio will ever welcome the philosophers of history is more 
doubtful, And many of us would still settle for one good “narrative-descriptive his- 
torian” of the stamp of Admiral Morison or the late Garrett Mattingly in exchange 
for half a dozen nomothetic ones. 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY AND THE PROBLEM OF VALUES. By 
Alfred Stern. (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1962. Pp. 248. Glds. 25.) 


THERE are three topics with which this book deals: the relations between his- 
tory-as-actuality and history-as-known; attempts to find a pattern, or purpose, or 
law in the historical process; relativism and nonrelativism with respect to human 
values. Stern’s method of treating these problems is to develop his own positive 
position. through a preliminary confrontation of views held by others, commenting 
on what he finds lacking in each of them. No reader can fail to be impressed by 
the range of his references; as a consequence of his method, however, his own 
views do not stand out in: sharp focus against the wealth of citations, and in the 
end they are simply espoused, not critically defended. 

Stern has little sympathy with speculative philosophies of history, which 
attempt to find a pattern, purpose, or law in history: he believes that a critical 
inquiry into the nature of historical knowledge serves to “unmask” them. This is 
related to the fact that his own views regarding the nature of historical knowledge 
demand a sharp separation between history-as-actuality and history-as-known. In 
establishing this separation he relies less on the traditional arguments for it than 
he does upon citations from current continental discussions of historical experi- 
ence, Stern has also been influenced by Kantian thought, and he seeks to show in 
what sense historical knowledge may be “objective” (in the sense of being “inter- 
subjective”), without being “absolute.” The purported solution seems to be that the 
categories by means of which historians articulate the primary experiences of the 
participants give an objective order to historical events, but that the further 
organization of these events in particular historiographical works are dominated 
by the historian’s own perspective. Furthermore, Stern holds the familiar position 
that what determines the historian’s perspective are evaluative factors. For this 
reason he, like others before him, comes to regard the problem of the basis and 
the conditioning of values as a crucial question for the theory of historical knowl- 
edge. It is with the problem of value that he is concerned in the second half of 
his book. 

With respect to values, Stern rejects both historicism and the view that there 
are unchangeable natural rights. He proposes as an alternative the doctrine that 
“the human project of living requires certain objective conditions” and that there 
are, therefore, “existential values [which] . . . constitute supra-historical objective 
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standards.” These existential values he identifies as the values of human life and 
of health. The other values of man he does not regard as “transhistorical,” but as 
dependent upon historically conditioned acts of will. The specific “projects” of 
different collective entities, such as nations, belong in this realm, and they give 
birth to different codes of values. All such codes are held to be transient: only 
the vital values of life and of health, which are taken to spring from what is un- 
changeable in the human condition, are held to be genuinely universal. And it 1s 
to these values alone that Stern turns in his attempt to overcome historicism. 

I need scarcely point out that the position adopted: in the second half of the 
book, whatever its merits or demerits as a theory of values, has little to do with 
the question of the nature and objectivity of historical knowledge. Like the theory 
of Rickert, which the author criticizes, but which his own view nonetheless 
resembles, Stern’s book has failed to show the relations between “the logical, 
epistemological, and axiological conditions of historical knowledge”; only the 
axiological factors have been stressed. Furthermore, it would seem odd that one 
who has devoted his attention to the limitations of our knowledge of history-as- 
actuality should find no difficulties in establishing within a few pages (pp. 221-37) 
what are the specific collective “projects” that underlie the codes of values of four 
different nations, and that he should also not seem to find any methodological 
problems in the attempt to establish a theory of value itself. 


Johns Hopkins University Maurice MANDELBAUM 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY: A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by Sidney Hook. 
( [New York:] New York University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 403. $6.00.) 


Mucx of this probing volume is devoted to the discussion of three theses: 
Morton White's, that historical narrative is chronicle plus "because" state- 
ments; Leo Gershoy's, that historical narrative need not be subjective; and 
William Dray's, that the explanation of a historical action is the elucidation of the 
motives or reasons of the actor rather than exclusively the subsuming of the action 
under a law. 

The first thesis, that historical narrative is chronicle plus “because” statements, 
is denied by some of the symposiasts on the ground that the nonchronicle part of 
historical narrative, rather than a web of “because” statements, is sometimes one 
of the following: the linkage of facts simply through their having in common “the 
property of being parts or aspects of that which is the central subject of the his- 
tory” (Maurice Mandelbaum); the summing up and presenting as a whole 
(Albert Hofstadter); and the compound of “appreciation, valuation, and—our 
language is deficient here—the grasp of ultimate validities such as is striven for 
in art, religion, and philosophy” (Hofstadter). 

The second thesis, that historical narrative need not be subjective, is supported 
by Sidney Hook, who writes, “Truths in history may be more difficult to obtain 
than in other areas of experience: they are not more relative.” 
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The third thesis, that the explanation of an action is the elucidation of the 
motives or reasons of the actor (rather than exclusively the subsuming of the 
action under a law), is initially defended by Dray in a restatement of the view- 
point of his Laws and. Explanation in History (1957). According to his essay in 
the present volume, the aim of a rational explanation of an action “is not to show 
that the agent was the sort of man who does in fact always do the sort of thing 
he did in the circumstances he thought he was in” but rather “that the sort of 
thing he did made perfectly good sense from his own point of view.” Objections 
to this position include that of Raziel Abelson, according to whom Dray’s criterion 
“entails that every historical person is rational in the sense that, given the factual 
situation as he sees it, his actions are faultless”; that of Evelyn Barker, who writes 
that "even if there is a rationale for Nero's putting his mother to death, we 
would not call this a rational action”; and that of Donald C. Williams, who cites 
the negative correlation between what is rational in the sense of being the reason- 
ing of the agent and what is rational in the sense of what satishes the reasoning of 
the hearer or reader of the narrative. 

The intelligence of the planning of this book and the effectiveness of the 
execution of the plan are manifest in the clear presentation of the views to be 
debated and the directness and precision of the confrontation between opposing 
hypotheses. The project represents a fruitful interdisciplinary conversation between 
reflective historians and philosophers experienced in writing intellectual history. 
One of the participants in the symposium, bemused by the references of the 
others to “working historians,” asks if there is any other kind. 


Washington, D. C. : ) WILLIAM GERBER 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: A HISTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
Volume V, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY OUTSIDE EUROPE: THE 
AMERICAS, THE PACIFIC, ASIA, AND AFRICA; THE EMERGING 
WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(New York: Harper and Row. 1962. Pp. vi, 568. $8.50.) 


In the current volume a former President of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and one of the world’s most honored historians concludes an impressive 
work of 2,750 pages. He has written church history on a truly global scale, a 
study of the Christian factor in broadly human history. Indeed, no one has 
tramped so completely over the bounds of place and time traditional among the 
scholastics of church history. Heinrich Hermelink wrote the only work to be 
thought of in comparison with Latourette’s present endeavor, and it is second in 
all respects save the treatment of German Protestantism and of certain phases of 
European. culture viewed from Germany. 

Latourette’s completed series has dealt first with the nineteenth century (I, 
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Europe, background to 1815, and then the Roman Catholic phase; II, Europe, 
the Protestant and Eastern Churches; IIT, outside Europe—the Americas, the 
Pacific, Asia, and Africa); and secondly, with the twentieth century to date 
(IV, Europe, the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Eastern Churches; and V, as 
above). This structure reveals a thesis and a contribution, namely, that in the 
nineteenth century Christianity in the European heartland of church and culture 
required twice the attention given to other continents, while in the twentieth, the 
ratio is one to one. Furthermore, as much attention, now is given to Asia and 
Africa as to the Ámericas and Australia. 

The earlier volumes have won high praise from historians in Britain and on 
the Continent as well as in North America; "indispensable" is the recurring 
phrase. They deal with the organizational and the spiritual life of the churches, 
with theological and related thought, with prominent leaders, with Christian 
activities in society and culture. There is no disposition to shrink from honest 
study of social and cultural influences upon Christianity, from aspects of weakness 
and decline. Coverage of books in the Western languages is remarkably extensive, 
including intellectual and social with general history. Volumes IV and' V have the 
extra and emphatic merit of drawing together the most diverse materials, many 
of them only lightly worked by historians. 

Latourette soundly organizes the chronological, geographical, and topical 
categories of his subject. The style is that of straightforward exposition. The work 
is a sound compendium seldom galvanized, seldom distorted, either by strong 
theses or by adventurous interpretations. Some philosopher-historians and theo- 
logians may and do complain that their truths do not direct Latourette’s thought, 
that his catholicity lacks method, penetration, conviction. His supporters reply 
that his effort requires that “combination of objectivity and empathy” which 
cannot force the varieties of global experience into a system, either by exclusions 
or by homogenizing. Indeed, it would be difficult to surpass the author in blending 
three talents appropriate to his task: the understanding and the wide-ranging 
participation of one who is a committed Christian; the diligent and generally 
effective entry into the experience of other types of Christianity than his own; 
and the broad, free inquiry of the general historian at work in the complexities of 
the past 170 years. 

Does anyone truly comprehend the depth and the entirety of the world’s 
changes in these two centuries? The historian should be able to do so more ade- 
quately than many another. Yet a life given to study of the past tends so naturally 
to construct certain diagrams of the institutions and the minds of men that it is 
hard to adapt to the violent novelty and flux of recent decades. Despite remarkably 
wide acquaintance with living leaders in his chosen realms, Latourette seems, like 
so many students of history, to limp slightly behind the rushing years. The grip 
of understanding is inevitably less sure when it moves this side of 1918, and more 
obviously so when this side of 1940. Moreover, the old problem of the historian 
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who tries to describe and in some measure to weigh the invisible and imponderable 
factors of spirit, no matter how faithfully he tries to sense them as interacting with. 
observable facts and factors, economic and social, seems to be heightened as the 
technological era mass produces its statistics and its quantitative social science. 

All the doubts and criticisms need to be assembled and considered, but 
Latourette’s work will be greatly valued and long used, both for reading and for 
reference. He is informing a generation and is organizing materials toward the 
lasting record. 


Union Theological Seminary M. SearLe BATES 


LITERATURBERICHTE ÜBER NEUERSCHEINUNGEN ZUR AUSSER- 
DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. Edited by Walther Kienast. [Historische 
Zeitschrift, Supplement Number 1.] (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1962. Pp. 779. 
DM 48.) | 

Tas volume is the first in a new series designed to report recent historical 

studies on countries other than Germany and intended to replace individual review 

articles that have hitherto appeared in the Historische Zeitschrift on such areas. 

These volumes are expected to be published every two years in such a way that 

each field will be reviewed about once in five years. 

The present volume covers research that has been published since 1945, except 
in fields where the early postwar years have been the subject of previous review 
articles, and it contains the following eleven contributions: "Scandinavia" by 
Hermann Kellenbenz (from 1945 on); "Modern England" by Christopher 
Howard (1950-59); "Hungary" by Johann Bak (1945-60); “General and 
Medieval Poland” by Gotthold Rhode (1945-58); “Soviet Studies on the USSR” 
by Horst Jablonowskt (1953-57); “Non-Soviet Studies on the USSR” by Klaus 
Meyer (1953-59); “Latin America” by Richard Konetzke (1945-59); “Southeast 
Asia” by E. Sarkisyanz (1945-58); "Japan" by Horst Hammitzsch (1945-56); 
“Medieval France" by Karl Ferdinand Werner (1952/54-1960); and “Medieval 
Italy” by Eugenio Dupré-Theseider (1945-58). Books are included regardless of 
previous review in the Historische Zeitschrift, and in many cases specific reference 
is made to such a review. 

The treatment of the various areas.is by no means uniform; the main under- 
lying purpose is to provide German historians and indirectly also Western his- 
torians with a useful reference guide. Thus the most extensive treatment is given 
to countries, such as France and Italy, that have always been of special interest to 
German historiography. On the other hand, areas that have not been traditionally 
in the focus of German historical research receive less coverage. Accordingly, only 
works in West European languages are reviewed in the articles on Japan and 
Southeast Ásia. While no similar language problem exists for Latin America, its 
history is relatively unknown in Germany, and the contributor takes this into 
consideration by providing a general survey. 
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There are also methodological differences in the approach used by the various 
reviewers. For instance, the article on Scandinavia, which contains over six hun- 
dred references, more than any other contribution, is a highly compressed survey of 
Scandinavian historical scholarship. It lists not only books, but also numerous 
articles, and has almost the quality of a continuous narrative. Other reviews are 
more selective, draw more on the results of international scholarship, and, in addi- 
tion to historiography, emphasize bibliography and other reference works. The 
article on Poland describes the impact of the changes in the political scene on 
historiography and provides a detailed statistical analysis of publishing trends in 
Poland. 

Undoubtedly, many other such variations affecting emphasis, depth, and selec- 
tion can be found. These differences are overshadowed, however, by the inde- 
pendent and sound scholarly judgment that permeates all contributions. In particu- 
lar, partisanship seems to have been avoided, although controversial books are 
included. Moreover, the presentation is lucid and to the point, making it a useful 
and stimulating account for those who want to keep abreast with developments 
outside their own field. Altogether, this is a timely guide that provides a charac- 
terization of over three thousand clearly identified items. It is well edited and 
indexed and should be appreciated even more by the profession, once the com- 
plementary volumes have appeared. 


Library of Congress ARNOLD H. Price 


LES ÉTATS-UNIS DEVANT L'OPINION FRANÇAISE, 1815-1852. In two 
volumes. By René Rémond. Preface by Pierre Renouvin. [Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Numbers 116 and 117.] (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1962. Pp. viii, 445; 449-967.) 


Tus comprehensive study of the evolution of French opinion of the United 
States from 1815 to 1852 by René Rémond, director of studies and research at the 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques and author of several books on 
French Catholicism and the Right in France since 1815, continues the investigation 
initiated by Gilbert Chinard and carried on by Durand Echeverria and others of 
the French image of American society to 1815. Since there are similar studies for 
the Second Empire, the subject has now been thoroughly explored down to 1870, 
except for studies in detail, new interpretations, or new methods of procedure. 
Rémond's massive doctoral dissertation is notable for the originality of its 
method, in the view of Pierre Renouvin, and for its wide scope, exhaustive treat- 
ment, clarity of organization, vivid style, and significant conclusions. The author, 
who is greatly concerned with method, is convinced that studies of public opinion 
must be based upon a deep knowledge of the historical background. Therefore in 
the first volume he makes a detailed analysis of Franco-American relations in the 
first half of the nineteenth century and of the concepts of the United States de- 
rived from French political refugees, utopian socialists, emigrants, churchmen, 
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Freemasons, Louisiana settlers, men of letters, merchants, and diplomats. These 
relations became closer as transatlantic travel improved, especially in the regions 
around Paris, Le Havre, Bordeaux, Lyon, and Strasbourg. Since Rémond believes 
that the fundamental problem is the relationship between information and public 
opinion, he appraises the influence upon public opinion of French and British 
publications about America, the French literary tradition, and American literature, 
He contends that published works are of paramount importance for his subject 
and discounts the value of archival materials, particularly diplomatic papers, 
which were read by a very limited group. He has explored the French archives, 
but has not consulted American archives for such documents as reports from 
American consuls in France. He has read all the published works on his subject, 
which he lists chronologically in an extensive and useful bibliography, and has 
read widely in periodicals and sampled newspaper opinion as well. 

From these sources, in his second volume Rémond endeavors to re-create the 
evanescent French "collective representation" of the United States in his period 
(a term he prefers to "myth," "image," or "mirage," since he is equally concerned 
with thought and judgments), to identify its themes, and to trace the changing 
and diverse attitudes of French political groups toward the United States. The 
general public was grossly misinformed as to Ámerican geography and had only 
a shadowy conception of an American. Under the Restoration, French political 
affiliations determined public opinion of America. The Liberals, and some Ultra- 
Royalists, who condoned the American Revolution as moderate, continued until 
1832 to believe in the eighteenth-century mirage of America. Because of classical 
influences, the literary tradition, and admiration for Franklin, they pictured the 
United States as the land of the "noble savage," virtuous farmers, and sober 
Quakers, who lived in a happy state of nature and freedom under a wise and 
beneficent government, which served as a model to all mankind. Lafayette's tri- 
umphal visit to the United States in 1824-1825 and the Revolution of 1830 
strengthened this image, which was held by the majority of Frenchmen. Under 
the July Monarchy the mirage disappeared, because of more precise information, 
the critical attitude of British observers, the acute controversy in 1834-1835 
over the American claims for damages to shipping during the Napoleonic Wars, and | 
the advent to power of the Liberals, who no longer needed to cite the American 
experience and feared its use by the opposition. The American government was 
now represented as demagogic and American society as materialistic, increasingly 
industrial, and harsh toward Negroes and Indians. During the Revolution of 
1848 the conservative and liberal Right pointed to the American example in sup- 
port of its struggle against radical democracy and socialism. It was not until the 
Second Empire that the model of the United States was used once more as a 
weapon against an authoritarian regime. In expressing their opinions of the United 
States, the French became more conscious of their own identity and of the origi- 
nality of their aristocratic, Latin, Catholic, and agrarian culture. Rémond con- 
cludes that greater knowledge of another people does not necessarily bring greater 
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comprehension or friendship. The significance of this major work for further 
research in public opinion and for a deeper understanding of international rela- 
tions is apparent. 


State University College, New Paltz, New York Evetyn M. Acoms 


VSEMIRNAIA ISTORUA [Universal History]. Volume IX. Edited by L. I. 
Zubok et al. (Moscow: State Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 


1962. Pp. 748.) 


BEGINNING with the relative stabilization of capitalism from 1924 to 1929, this 
volume proceeds to the Great Depression and the first Five-Year Plan, the partial 
economic recovery in the mid-1930's, the rise of fascist aggression, and the com- 
ing of the Second World War. Although frankly Marxist in tone, it presents 
quantities of factual material that one would find in a standard Western work. 
There is, however, special emphasis on the rivalries of capitalist groupings, with 
American financiers playing an increasingly active part. The volume also stresses 
the stubborn opposition of workers and peasants everywhere to exploitation, with 
the Communists usually in the forefront. Moreover, the struggle of the colonial 
peoples against imperialist domination is another persistent theme. 

The ending of the Ruhr crisis and the introduction of the Dawes plan ushered 
in a recovery of European capitalism, accompanied by increasing penetration by 
American finance. But even these golden years saw sharp class conflict in Britain, 
‘ France, and Japan, and farm crises and great strikes in the United States. In the 
small states of Eastern Europe, where prosperity was scarcely felt, workers and 
peasants reacted against their misery by strikes, riots, and revolutionary outbreaks. 
Only in the USSR was there steady economic progress. 

This was also an era of colonial revolts. The Chinese revolution made spectacu- 
lar progress until Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists turned on the Com- 
munists and sought to drown the revolution in the blood of peasants and workers. 
Other powerful insurrectionary movements appeared in India, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Syria, and Morocco, only to be crushed by massive use of troops. In Latin America 
there were increasing signs of opposition to imperialism. 

In the field of international relations, the authors regard all the major powers 
as sworn enemies of the USSR, although the rivalries of British and American 
capital and British and Italian efforts against French hegemony in Europe pre- 
vented the crusade against Communism that some British leaders eagerly sought. 
The USSR earnestly worked for disarmament and made i pacts with 
its neighbors. 

Like many Western scholars, the Soviet historians Ed that the depression of 
1929 pushed the world along the road to disaster, with the rise of German 
fascism and Japanese aggression in China as major symptoms, while economic 
ruin was widespread. Only in the USSR were there rapid progress and construc- 
tive achievement, in spite of the serious errors of Stalin. In other countries the 
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Communists gave leadership to the masses in their struggle against fascism. Un- 
fortunately, the Comintern Congress in 1928 branded all socialists as “social- 
fascists,” to be combated without mercy, and also held that the national bour- 
geoisie in colonial lands were reactionary. At the eleventh hour the German 
Communists sought a common front with the Social Democrats against the Nazi 
menace, but the latter rejected the proposal. 

While critical of Stalin’s growing tyranny (which, the authors state, led many 
Communists to wish to remove him from power) and the totally unjustified 
purges of 1936-1938, this volume strongly supports Soviet efforts of the 1930’s to 
promote collective security and the popular front. Their failure was caused, not 
by Communist errors, but by capitalist fear of the increasing strength of the USSR 
and a growing readiness to appease aggressors in hopes that they would turn on 
Communist Russia, Hence the betrayals: in Ethiopia, in Spain, in Czechoslovakia. 
Only Soviet backing and aid, the authors insist, kept China from falling to Japan, 
as Britain, France, and the United States made concessions to the aggressors and 
sold them vital supplies. Finally, as Hitler prepared to attack Poland, Britain and 
France sought to embroil the USSR in war against Germany without committing 
themselves to action, At this point the Soviet leaders, realizing that collective 
security was dead, signed a treaty with Germany, thereby winning a period of 
peace for their country. The inevitable conflict thus began with the Germans 
moving, not against the Soviets, but against the West. 

The last section of the text contains an inclusive and clear summary of the 
general achievements of science and technology from 1900 to 1939, followed by a 
consideration of art and literature in the USSR and in the capitalist world. While 
the authors of this section strongly favor writers and artists of the Left, they also 
see merit in non-Marxists who displayed a social approach and progressive tenden- 
cies, such as John Galsworthy, James Joyce, Hemingway, Thomas Mann, García 
Lorca, Lu Sin, and Rabindranath Tagore. Their creative efforts, they feel, are 
helping to prepare mankind for a better social order. 

Like its predecessors, this volume is well illustrated and provided with fine 
maps, tables, and a ful! chronology. There is an extensive bibliography of sources 
and monographs in at least twenty-five languages. 


Duke University Joun SHELTON Curtiss 


Ancient and Medieval 


ETUDES ARCHÉOLOGIQUES: RECUEIL DE TRAVAUX, By Robeti-P. 
Charles et al. Published under the direction of Paul Courbin. [École Pratique 
des Hautes Études, VI* Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Archéologie 
et civilisation, Volume I.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 230.) 


Fourteen French scholars here issue, under four headings, a plea for mod- 
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ernizing archaeological techniques and applying the results to economic history, 
de-emphasizing the history of art. 

In "Preliminary Surveys," J. Vercoutter laments the parsimony that will let the 
Assuan Dam inundate one hundred sites in Sudanese Nubia, and R. Chevallier 
describes the efficiency of air photography, permitting, for example, a reconnais- 
sance of Metaponto (five hundred hectares) in only twenty hours. 

André Leroi-Gourhan deplores the losses to the record due to amateur and 
clandestine digs, while bona fide ones have inadequate budgets; he urges archaeolo- 
gists to invite specialist collaboration in “Excavation.” P. Courbin expatiates on 
the accuracy of his own stratigraphy at Argos and excoriates a previous excavation 
where Byzantine remains were mistaken for Hellenistic. 

Within “Interpretation,” A. France-Lenord lists new techniques—X ray, 
spectroscope, bombarding ancient coins with neutrons—and proposes a central 
laboratory for archaeological analysis; Arlette Leroi-Gourhan describes the tech- 
nique and results of pollen analysis; RP. Charles speaks for collaboration between 
archaeologist and anthropologist; J.-Cl. Gardin argues for a new code to describe 
-finds objectively, thus enabling the archaeologist to use the energy spared from 
compiling written inventories to draw essential conclusions. 

Covering “Economic and Social History," E. Will displays extremely limited 
enthusiasm for the vogue of ancient economic history, where, he thinks, too 
sweeping conclusions are too often drawn from inadequate evidence, though more 
could be done by a new analysis of pottery, and by studying sites from an economic 
viewpoint, as Roebuck has done for Ionia. J, Deshayes compiles distribution maps 
of Bronze Age tools to place the apogee of Crete in the sixteenth to the fifteenth 
century B.C. of the Argolid in the fifteenth to the fourteenth. G. De Rider records 
useful techniques in numismatics (neutron bombardment, die sequences), and 
shows how mine marks, countermarks, and changes of standard contribute to eco- 
nomic history. Fernande Ducat shows how careful stratigraphy at Byzantine levels 
in Argos illuminates an obscure period. G. Vallet and F. Villard write on the 
contribution to economic history of the study of pottery: vases as containers or as 
works of art, the different significance of pottery as import and as export, the 
false antithesis between high quality and mass production (Athenian potters were 
capable of both), the use of amphorae to establish trade routes. Finally, A. Varagnac 
("Archéocivilisation") suggests how folklorists can use archaeology to determine 
which modern folkways are prehistoric survivals. 

This book projects abroad a distorted image of French archaeology, which 1s 
not as backward as Courbin implies, Chapouthier at Mallia, Schaeffer at Enkomi, 
Bloch at Bolsena, and Courbin's particular béte noire, R. Martin, on Thasos, have 
all done good work, useful to economic historians. Odium archacologicum, a 
deadly heritage from the philologists, infects many of the essays, especially Cour- 
bin's. In their enthusiasm for economic history some of the contributors (Will, 
Vallet, and Villard excepted) throw out the baby with the bath, neglecting 
archaeology's importance for the historian of art or politics. The folklorist 
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generalizes from insufficient knowledge; the water mill is older than he thinks (at 
least Trajanic), and examples, apparently unknown to him, exist of cavalier treat- 
ment of earlier Bronze Age tumulus burials by later ones, as at Enkomi. There is 
nothing on electrical resistivity surveys (Lerici in Etruria), nor on exploiting the 
magnetizing of fired clay, nor on carbon fourteen, nor on the use of bone marrow 
to aid the ethnographers by determining blood groups. Fortunately the essays on 
air photography, metallurgical techniques (France-Lenord), numismatics, and 
general ceramics strike a healthy, positive note and do much to counteract the 
pervasive air of querulousness. | 


University of Wisconsin PauL MacKenprick 


THE SUMERIANS: THEIR HISTORY, CULTURE, AND CHARACTER. 
By Samuel Noah Kramer. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. 
xiv, 355. $7.95-) 


“He who knows, why should he keep it hidden?" is a Sumerian proverb that 
could serve as an apt motto for the title page of this long-awaited synthesis in 
English of what is known or—and this needs emphasis—can be reasonably con- 
jectured about man's first advanced civilization. A steady stream of publications 
during the past twenty-five years has established Kramer's international reputation 
as one who "knows" the highly specialized field of Sumerology, and the present 
lucidly written volume is the product of his belief, well founded, it turns out, in 
the humanistic value of the Sumerian literary remains. 

Kramer's method consists largely in centering the discussion on some given 
document, analyzing it in detail, and translating it in whole or.in part. Since 
most Sumerian texts have a relevancy to several facets of the civilization, numerous 
cross references are required, and there are many instances where pertinent ma- 
terial presented elsewhere in the volume is overlooked. 

After an introductory chapter on Mesopotamian archaeology and decipherment 
that is a model of concise clarity, the chapters on "History" and "Society" pre- 
sent the longest and most detailed survey available of Sumerian political, social, 
economic, legal, and technological achievements to the time of Hammurabi 
(about 1750 B. c.), when the Sumerians “ceased to exist as a political, ethnic, and 
Iinguistic entity." Kramer stresses the results of recent investigations (for example, 
the prevalence of privately owned land in early Sumer) and appends a translation 
of thirty-two pages of pertinent historical and legal documents. 

Perhaps the strongest of the book's eight chapters are the two on religion and 
literature. Of particular interest here are the "first precious examples" of the 
elegiac genre and the evidence they contain for judgment after death. Strong, also, 
is the chapter on the Sumerian school, the remarkable secular institution on which 
much of the vitality of the civilization apparently rested. 

In a chapter on “Character,” Kramer “hesitatingly” singles out love, hate, fear, 
rivalry, and superiority as the major motivating forces behind Sumerian behavior. 
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Most convincing and detailed is his treatment of love, yet he slights the moral 
manifestations of altruistic love. 

In summing up “The Legacy of Sumer,” Kramer gives a valuable account of 
Sumer's contacts with its neighbors, but the remainder of this chapter is weak- 
ened by a tendency to confuse borrowings and parallels (for example, the city-state, 
epic literature, moral concepts, written law). Although the volume contains very 
few footnotes, references are frequently cited in the text, and there is a valuable 
select bibliography. There are numerous plates and figures and a full index, but 
no map. 


Tulane University | Nets BAILKEY 


PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ASSYRIA: THEIR INSCRIPTIONS AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By Jørgen Læssge. Translated from the Danish by F, S. 
Leigh-Browne. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. xx, 169. $6.50.) 


Ar the outset the author takes the position of apologist for the Assyrians and 
states his intention to "rehabilitate" their gory popular reputation, gained largely 
from the Old Testament and the royal sculptures and inscriptions, by using as 
source materials the thousands of private documents excavated in the last genera- 
tion or so. This is a novel approach, and one that might be expected to provide 
much supplementary, and sometimes corrective, detail to elucidate the picture 
given in official sources. It does not seem, however, that this intention has been 
fulfilled, due chiefly to the uneven coverage of the subject.. 

The author's main interest is clearly the early period of Assyrian history, par- 
ticularly the reigns of Shamshi-Adad I and his immediate successors (roughly 
from the mid-eighteenth century 3.c. to the early seventeenth century), and his 
chief source is the royal correspondence from the city of Mari on the Euphrates, 
one of the western outposts of the early Assyrian Empire. After a brief general 
survey of Mesopotamian history, with special stress on the outside peoples who 
entered the land from time to time, Lessge turns to Assyria and describes in some 
detail the relationships between Shamshi-Adad and his sons, Jasmah-Adad, viceroy 
in Mari, and Ishmé-Dagan, viceroy in the East, and that between the two brothers 
after the disappearance of Shamshi-Adad from the scene. The “Hurrian interlude” 
deals briefly with the gradual incursion of this still-enigmatic people into the 
Ássyrian area and their rise to political and military power between about 1450 
to 1350 ».c. Here I must take exception to Læssge’s ideas that “it is not unlikely that 
the Assyrians . . . took over important elements from the art of the Hurrians,” or 
that the inclusion of names of Hurrian deities in the Assyrian pantheon is evidence 
that "Hurrian ideas had profoundly permeated Assyrian society." Some influence 
is possible, but the evidence scarcely supports such strong statements. 

The discussion of the Assyrian Empire is strangely brief, consisting largely of 
a description of the capital city of Nimrud, with translation of some new imperial 
documents found there. This may be considered a salutary corrective to the usual 
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picture of the Empire as a series of military campaigns, yet seems in its turn to 
give a rather unbalanced picture of the period. “Assyrians and Hurrians in the 
Zagros" is concerned with the fortunes of the eastern part of the Assyrian Empire, 
especially as revealed by recent excavations at the site of Shemshára, the account 
of which is a mixture of historical information and popular travelogue. The final 
pages on “Assyrian Historiography” endeavor to show the relevance of the 
material gained from private letters to the historical picture of the official inscrip- 
tions. 

There is much useful material here, especially the extensive translations of the 
letters, most of which have not before been readily available to the general his- 
torian. The unbalanced nature of the treatment does not, however, give the general 
reader a good, coherent picture of the people of ancient Assyria. 


Yale University ANN PERKINS 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY. Edited by Arnaldo Momigliano. [Oxford-Warburg | 
Studies.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 222. $5.60.) 


Tasse eight lectures, delivered by specialists at the Warburg Institute four 
years ago, are loosely connected by the theme of the series and by the introduction 
subsequently provided by one of the lecturers as editor. Momigliano reviews con- 
cisely the problems of the decline of the Roman Empire and proposes as the cen- 
tral feature of the decline in the fourth century "the emergence of the Church as an 
organization competing with the state." The lecturers, however, do not offer evi- 
dence for an institutional struggle between Church and state. The four who deal 
with the relations of the Empire and Christianity are concerned instead with the 
competition of Christians and pagans, of novi homines and old aristocracy for the 
control of the state. Thus the failure of Constantine early in the century to create 
a Christian dynasty (analyzed by Joseph Vogt in the second lecture) was bal- 
anced by the success of Gratian and Theodosius, under the episcopal admonitions 
of Ambrose, in overcoming the aristocratic revival of traditional Roman piety 
toward the century’s end (as recounted by H. Bloch in the last lecture). The out- 
come was facilitated not only in the new capital in the east but even in old Rome 
by the rise of a new nobility from the middle and lower classes, fostered by the 
emperors from the time of Diocletian and receptive to Christianity. This aspect 
of social mobility is described in A. H. M. Jones’s clear and critical examination 
of “The Social Background of the Struggle.” Another example of the influence of 
the Empire, though not of imperial policy, upon the expansion of Christianity is 
provided by E. A. Thompson’s careful and persuasive weighing of probabilities in 
‚the light of the sparse evidence on “Christianity and the Northern Barbarians.” 
He concludes that the Germans (with one exception to prove the rule) were 
converted after, and not long after, settling on Roman soil. He does not point out 
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the ironic significance for both Church and Empire of the fact that the conversion 
was owing to the Arian heresy. 

The other four essays largely eschew political and ecclesiastical problems and 
attend rather to cultural elements that were inherited, not without conflict, by 
Christian Europe from antique paganism. Thus, A. A. Bart attributes “the magi- 
cal arts" not to the survivals of primitive religion but to the disintegration of 
paganism, and Henri Marrou and Pierre Courcelle explore the contacts of 
Platonism and Christianity. Courcelle deduces the Platonist anti-Christian argu- 
ments from a textual] study of Christian apologetics, while Marrou, from the writ- 
ings of Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, explains the compatibility of Alexandrian 
Neoplatonism with Christian doctrine. Synesius was a Greek representative of 
that wrbanitas which the pagan aristocrats of Rome (as Bloch shows) sought to 
preserve against Ambrose, however Platonist he too was. Of all the essays com- 
paring pagan and Christian culture, perhaps the most fascinating for the historian 
of any period is Momigliano's perceptive account of the invention of documented 
ecclesiastical history and saintly biography. Eusebius used pagan chronology, but 
otherwise paid as little attention to the classical tradition of secular history as 
Ammianus, writing in that tradition, did to Christian historiography. This lecture 
is a prime example of the attractiveness and scholarly importance of the volume 
for the general historical reader as well as for the specialist in the fourth century. 


Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation R. F. Arracon 


THE AGE OF THE VIKINGS. By P. H. Sawyer. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press. 1962. Pp. vi, 254. $7.00.) : 


Tuts book will come as a surprise to the many historians who believe that the Vik- 
ing raids on England and the Continent from the eighth to the eleventh century 
meant nothing but war and misery for the inhabitants, pillage of churches and 
monasteries, burning of cities—in short, utter destruction wherever the Vikings 
appeared, Sawyer’s thesis is that since most of the contemporary written evidence 
comes from ecclesiastical sources, chronicles, and hagiographic accounts, and since 
the churchmen suffered most from the Viking raids because of the rich and 
easily obtainable loot they offered, their descriptions must be overdone, their 
figures exaggerated, and their viewpoint biased. Through the centuries these ac- 
counts have, however, been repeated again and again, and their views have been 
the accepted ones, even in today’s textbooks. Instead, Sawyer proposes to use all 
other kinds of available evidence to check the bias of the written sources. He 
reports the most recent results from archaeology, the study of place names and 
numismatics, and-he tries to see the written sources in the light of these auxiliary 
sciences. 

His book consists of three parts. The first five chapters deal with all the 
available material from the Viking period, both written sources and archaeological 
material, including ships and treasure. The chapter on treasure contains much 
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interesting statistical material concerning the thousands of Arabic coins, the 
so-called Kufic coins, found especially in Sweden and Russia, and is based on 
unpublished work by the late Swedish scholar, Sture Bolin. The second part con- 
sists of Chapters vi-vrr. Sawyer here examines some of the basic assumptions that 
normally are made about the Viking period, He deals with the raids, settlements, 
towns, and trade. His conclusions represent a scaling down of the picture drawn 
by the churchmen. One of the most controversial questions in the period is the 
size of the Viking armies. The author argues convincingly that the largest army 
in the ninth century probably was under one thousand men and that most bands 
consisted of three or four hundred men. He thinks that the armies at the end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century were also of similar scale. ‘This 
seems more questionable since at this point they were much better organized than 
earlier. The Danish and Norwegian kings themselves directed the wars against 
England, while in the ninth century they disclaimed responsibility for the raids. 
The evidence of four well-known, large, fortified camps in Denmark points to 
larger armies, although Sawyer argues that these camps were built after and not 
before the conquest of England. The third part of the book (Chapter 1x) treats 
the fundamental causes for the Viking attacks, which Sawyer attributes to the 
search for new land. 

The author handles his material with all its linguistic problems very well. He 
does not deal with the very recent discoveries of Helge Ingstad at Lance-aux- 
Meadows, which give new certainty to the old claims that the Vikings discovered 
America. There is no new research in this book, but many of the interpretations 
are new, and one would not be surprised to see them adopted in future textbooks. 


Baltim ore, Maryland JENNY JocHENS 


CELT AND SAXON: STUDIES IN THE EARLY BRITISH BORDER. By 
Kenneth Jackson et al. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 


364. $9.50.) 


Celt and Saxon, edited by Mrs. Nora K. Chadwick, is the third in a valuable 
series of ‘cooperative works by Cambridge historians on the obscure period in 
British history. between the Roman withdrawal and the advent of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. Like the first two books in the series, Studies in Early British 
History (1954; reprinted in 1959) and Studies in the Early British Church (1958), 
Celt and Saxon stresses the Celtic contribution to the development of medieval ` 
England. For a number of reasons, linguistic among others, Celtic Britain has 
long suffered from scholarly neglect. Consequently the studies of Chadwick 
and her collaborators assume the nature of pioneer works. They cast welcome 
light into numerous dark corners of early Britain, clear up many old problems 
(as well as raising some new ones), and banish more than one hallowed myth. 
Chadwick believes that the time for a coherent history of Celtic Britain has 
not yet arrived—that much ground must first be cleared. Above all, the historical 
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source materials must be criticized, interpreted, and placed in their proper con- 
text. 

The present book addresses itself to precisely that problem. In Chadwick’s 
words, “no attempt has been made to trace the actual history of the overlap of the 
British and the Anglo-Saxon peoples on our Borders. Our aim has rather been to 
examine the sources of such history and to seek to establish their relative value by 
inquiry into their origin, the conditions in which they came into being, the pur- 
pose for which they were recorded, and the bias of their sympathies.” 

In the studies that follow, Chadwick and her distinguished collaborators 
examine a series of crucial sources of the period. Kenneth Jackson reconstructs the 
lost northern sources used by Nennius in his Historia Brittonum and suggests 
that Nennius depended in part on a lost northern history written in the later eighth 
century. Peter Hunter Blair analyzes the valuable early annals that were copied 
into the twelfth-century Historia Regum of Symeon of Durham. Bertram Colgrave 
studies the Life of St. Gregory the Great by an anonymous monk of Whitby, a 
contemporary or near contemporary of Bede, which provides important supple- 
mentary information on the conversion of Northumbria. Bruce Dickins contributes 
a short note on Dewi Sant (the Welsh form of St. David) as it occurs in western 
border sources and place names. H. M. and Mrs. Joan Taylor examine and com- 
pare church architecture and sculpture on the northern and western border where 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon artistic traditions met. Christopher Brooke investigates 
the documents of two monastic houses of the southern Welsh border, Gloucester 
Abbey and Llancarfan, which provide intriguing material on the history of the 
area in the late eleventh century and earlier. And Chadwick herself provides 
three illuminating studies on Bede, the sources for the conversion of Northumbria, 
and the sources for the Battle of Chester. 

These essays are unavoidably heterogeneous; the editor wisely allowed her 
colleagues a loose rein, and as a consequence the studies range rather widely 
within the broad theme of the book. But what they lose in uniformity they gain 
in originality and scholarly precision. These are the works of skilled specialists 
working in fields that they know and love. Every one of the essays is more than 
competent; several are brilliant. Their total effect is to clarify very considerably 
our knowledge of the sources of Anglo-Celtic history. 


University of California, Santa Barbara C. Warren HOLLISTER 


LIBER GROSSUS ANTIQUUS COMUNIS REGII ("LIBER PAX CON- 
STANTIAE”). In 6 volumes. By Francesco Saverio Gatta. [Biblioteca della 
Deputazione di Storia Patria dell'Emilia e della Romagna, Sezione di Modena; 
Biblioteca della Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Antiche Provincie Modenesi, 
Sezione di Reggio-Emilia; Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Antiche Provincie 
Modenesi, Sezione di Reggio-Emilia.] (Reggio: [the Biblioteca.] 1944; 1950; 
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1960; 1960; 1962; 1962. Pp. xxxi, 314; xv, 343; xi, 338; xv, 316; xvi, 274; xX, 
254.) . 


Tur massive work represents a diplomatic edition of one of the prime sources 
for the history of medieval Reggio, the Liber Grossus Antiquus or, as it is often 
called, the "Liber Pax Constantiae," because its first document is the text of the 
Peace of Constance of 1183. The original codex that has been reproduced in these 
volumes contains 691 documents. The earliest document is a charter granted by 
Emperor Otto I dating from April 20, 962; the latest is dated November 3, 1352. 
Most of the documents, however, are concentrated between 1180 and 1300; only 
sixteen predate 1180,. and only thirty-four postdate 1300. Many of the documents 
have been printed in whole or in part in other source collections, but this is the 
first publication of the entire codex. 

As the editor explains in the preface to the first volume of this work, the Liber 
Grossus Antiquus represents a selection of documents first undertaken in 1270 at 
the instigation of the Podesta Oddo degli Oddi, who ordered various notaries to 
transcribe material from a register maintained by the commune of Reggio since 
1228. The exact reason for this undertaking is not clear, but Gatta suggests that 
the confused condition of the communal register may have dictated a greater 
systemization of communal records, especially those crucial to the city’s affairs. 
Apparently a nucleus of documents, comprising about one-half of the total collec- 
tion, was made initially, and then documents were added to the codex in suceed- 
ing years. The documents are not inserted in the codex in chronological order, 
. suggesting that some other rationale governed the selection and ordering of the 
documents. The criteria followed are not, however, immediately obvious, so that 
the Liber Grossus Antiquus seems to lack any rational order. Gatta offers no 
‘adequate explanation for its organization, although one suspects that this question 
might be cleared up by a thorough analysis of the content of the documents. 

In editing the Liber Grossus Antiquus, Gatta has chosen to reproduce the 
documents as they stand in the codex. With the exception of certain important 
documents, for which other copies exist and have been edited, he has made no 
attempt to discover the original or older versions of the documents contained in 
the Liber Grossus Antiquus in order to ascertain the variants in the material he 
is editing. Although he speaks in his preface of certain difficulties in transcribing 
his text, there is throughout a minimum of apparatus to indicate or explain trouble- 
. some readings. Bibliographical citations are confined to noting those collections 
in which various documents have previously been printed in whole or in part. 
Gatta occasionally provides a brief marginal note explaining a passage in a docu- 
ment, but in general he supplies a minimum of guidance in clarifying the numer- 
ous difficult points in the text. He does give at the head of each document a sum- 
mary of its content in Italian, a device helpful in identifying the document. 

The methods followed in editing the work, combined with its very nature, will 
create certain difficulties for potential users. The documents are not in chrono- 
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logical-order; thus, one might have to employ all six volumes to discover materials 
pertaining to any particular period. Gatta has attempted to offset this difficulty by 
providing a chronological listing of the documents and a brief description of each 
item at the end of each volume, but a single listing of all the documents in chrono- 
logical order would be more useful. The lack of explanatory notes will require 
each user to do his own identification of individuals named and events referred to 
in the numerous documents. Some may not be content to use the documents in this 
collection since all are copies; these purists will have to search out the originals 
themselves, for this edition offers no guidance on this matter except in a few cases. 
No index exists, although the editor promises one. 

If one can master the material collected here, he may indeed gain “la visione 
panoramica della storia di Reggio." It is impossible in a brief review to give an 
adequate summary of the materials contained in the eighteen hundred pages of 
text. There are numerous types of documents: treaties, statutes, charters, judicial 
acts, letters, privileges, inventories of goods and properties, oaths of fidelity, and 
transfers of property. A cursory examination of the contents of the documents 
suggests that the collection might be most valuable for reconstructing the rela- 
tions of Reggio with neighboring communes, for tracing the submission of the 
feudality to the commune, and for ascertaining the financial policy of the com- 
mune. But it is obvious that embedded in these documents is a rich store of ma- 
terial relative to every aspect of life in a typical Italian commune during a vital 
era in its history. The publication of this material will serve medievalists well. 


Michigan State University Ricuarp E. SULLIVAN 


LA COUR PONTIFICALE D'AVIGNON (1309-1376): ETUDE D'UNE 
SOCIÉTÉ, By Bernard Guillemain. [Bibliothéque des Écoles francaises d'Ath- 
énes et de Rome, Number 201.] (Paris: Éditions E. de Boccard. 1962. Pp. 807.) 


AvrHoucH this volume is entitled The Pontifical Court of Avignon, its 
subtitle, Study of a Society, more accurately conveys the author's purpose, It is 
a detailed historico-sociological analysis of the unique society that was established 
at Avignon during the residence of the popes. Such an analysis, of course, requires 
a consideration of the Curia proper, its personnel and its functioning, but it in- 
cludes far more. For the author's definition of society embraces not only the en- 
tire administrative and service personnel, but also that large number of persons 
known as cortisani, who, unlike the curialists, were without determined function, 
and the original citizens of Avignon. The archival and documentary materials 
bearing on the Avignon papacy are abundant and have elicited considerable interest 
in recent years. But they have not hitherto been exploited for the same purposes 
as those to which Guillemain has addressed’ himself, In short, this is a study es- 
sentially different from the classic work of Mollat or the numerous monographs 
on papal administration, curial departments, individual popes and cardinals. 

The significance of this study is both special and general, It is special because 
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Avignon, a city not formerly associated with the papal administration, was thus 
associated for the better part of a century. Indeed, the papal court, normally 
peripatetic, was stationary at Avignon for an exceptionally long time. As a conse- 
quence, the city was profoundly altered in character and almost completely trans- 
formed as to population. Avignon does not, therefore, constitute a typical example 
of urban development. But though unique, this society indirectly affected the 
entire Christian world. For it was in the midst of this cosmopolitan population, 
composed predominantly of immigrants who far outnumbered the original citi- 
zens, that the popes, the cardinals, and a host of minor functionaries lived and 
worked. And it is the author's contention that before any adequate generalizations 
can be made regarding such matters as the strength and weakness of the Avignon 
papacy, the role of relatives and friends of popes and cardinals, the influence of 
the French monarchy, or Avignon’s place in the development of Renaissance 
culture, itis necessary to have a more accurate picture of Avignon society than 
has hitherto emerged. He is well equipped to perform tbis task. A former mem- 
ber of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, he was able during his stay there to examine 
the relevant manuscripts in the Vatican archives, and he is thoroughly familiar 
with published sources and recent monographic literature. To the latter he has 
himself contributed significantly. 

The procedure has been to exploit all possible sources of information concern- 
ing individual persons resident at Avignon. Ín the process certain things noted 
before, for example, the predominance of southern Frenchmen and the preference 
of the popes for those of common regional background, are here more carefully 
documented. But other conclusions emerge. Special skills required more distant 
recruiting. In the curial bureaus, for example, the French element was less promi- 
nent (59 per cent) and the Italian community still considerable (31 per cent). 
Musicians came largely from the north. The cortisani, it appears, were widely 
divergent as to origin, but principally came from a region bounded by the North 
Sea and the Channel, the Rhine, a line running from Toulouse to Rouen, and the 
Po and Tiber to the south. This suggests an attraction to Avignon based on its 
location on the great north-south avenue of communication of Western Europe. 

These are but a few of the significant conclusions suggested by Guillemain. 
He also feels that, despite the multiplication of distinctions according to occupa- 
tion, the ancient patriarchal character of the papal "family" was preserved. More- 
over, the meticulous care with which all regular and special liturgical functions 
were performed suggests a greater solicitude for the religious character of their 
high office than has sometimes been attributed to the Avignon popes. Similarly, 
although the presence of Petrarch, Italian painters, and Flemish musicians sug- 
gests that new horizons were appearing, the cultural interests of the popes seem 
to have remained within the tradition of religious learning and liturgical art. If 
certain of the cardinals evinced some concern for the new more secular studies 
then engaging the attention of princes, their patronage docs not seem to have 
been particularly enlightened. 
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Guillemain has illustrated his findings graphically with the aid of 11 maps 
and some 150 statistical charts and tables. Moreover, the information presented 
includes not only population figures, but analyses of such matters as place of 
origin, occupation, and education. The bibliography is exhaustive, the index de- 
tailed. The whole is a work of profound scholarship, in the best tradition of the 
series to which it belongs, It is likely to remain for some time the definitive treat- 
ment of that unique society which was papal Avignon. 


New York University | MazsHALL W. BALDWIN 


HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS FRANCAISES AU MOYEN AGE. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Ferdinand Lot and Robert Fawtier. Volume III, 
INSTITUTIONS ECCLESIASTIQUES. By Jean-François Lemarignier et al. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. viii, 502. 30 fr.) 


Ir is easy to see why the editors had some hesitation in devoting a volume of the 
history of French institutions to the history of the Church in France. It was evi- 
dent that scholars writing on this subject could escape from generalizations ap- 
plicable to the Church in any country only at the risk of becoming somewhat 
anecdotal. This danger has not been entirely avoided, especially in the section on 
the French Church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Moreover, in trying 
to discuss both the internal history of the Church and the history of its relations 
with the secular power, the authors found themselves running short of space and 
unable to do full justice to either topic. It is rather difficult, for example, to add 
much to our understanding of the conflict between Philip the Fair and Boniface 
VIII in twelve pages. 

On the whole, the quality of the book declines as it advances in time, just as 
the quality of the Church declined after its heroic age. Lemarignier’s section on 
the post-Carólingian Church, the feudal Church, and the Church in the period of 
the Gregorian reform is excellent. He rather minimizes the weaknesses of the 
feudal: Church—weaknesses that his other wtitings have shown he knows very 
well—but his chapter on the impact of the reform movement is first rate. Gaude- 
met’s section on the Church from 1150 to 1314 is a rather dry compilation of 
well-known facts and must have been written in haste. The author leaves readers 
completely confused about the difference between the Saladin tithe and later 
tenths collected from the clergy alone; he suggests that only Jews lent money at 
interest in the thirteenth century; he calls Henry IIl's brother "duke" of Corn: 
wall; and he fails to give any real explanation of the quarrel over the mendicant 
orders in the University of Paris. 

Mollat’s section on the late medieval Church is very uneven. As was said 
above, it is full of anecdotes, and the author, like the late Professor Coulton, has 
a tendency to jump about in space and time in selecting his material. He is at 
his best in discussing Church-state relationships, although his line of thought is 
not easy to follow when he gets to the period of the Great Schism. At least he 
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makes it clear why most decent men of the early fifteenth century thought that 
drastic reforms in the Church were necessary. 

The book will be useful as a summary of present knowledge and as a guide 
to more detailed studies, but it illustrates once more the dificulty of writing a 
history of institutions that covers more than a century or two. We all know that 
institutions reflect the society in which they exist fully as much as they shape it. 
But when one has to describe institutions developing over a period of five or six 
centuries there is apt to be no space in which to describe the society as well. This 
means that the author cannot give his interpretation of the pressures that affected 
institutional development, and this means in turn that his exposition of institu- 
tional development will seem incomplete and occasionally incomprehensible. The 
learned authors of this volume could not escape this difficulty; this is why, with all 
their erudition, they did not produce an entirely satisfactory work. 


Princeton University | Josepx R. STRAYER 


ASPETTI DELLA VITA ECONOMICA MEDIEVALE (STUDI NELL- 
'ARCHIVIO DATINI DI PRATO). Volume I. By Federigo Melis. (Siena: 
Monte dei Paschi di Siena; distrib. by Casa Editrice Leo S. Olschki, Florence. 
1962. Pp. xxiv, 729. $45.00.) 


THis massive, elegant, and very expensive volume is dedicated to the career of 
Francesco Datini (1335-1410), the Tuscan merchant whose business papers pro- 
vide the most detailed record of medieval business activity. For nearly a century, 
students have been working in this vast collection in Prato comprising more than 
150,000 items, and their research has substantially enlarged our knowledge of 
European mercantile activity in the fourteenth century. Melis is the first scholar 
to explore systematically the entire Datini archive; this volume is an impressive 
monument to his industry. 

After a brief survey of the archive's history and a section devoted to Datini's 
life and character, the author develops his main themes: the internal organization 
of the Datini mercantile and banking companies, the accounting methods utilized 
- by these firms, and the operations of the cloth manufacturing industry. These 
problems are described in great detail and extensively documented. Selections 
from hundreds of business documents in the Datini archive have been incorpo- 
rated into the text and the footnotes, and these constitute a valuable collection of 
source materials for the student of medieval economic history. Part of the docu- 
mentation consists of graphs, charts, and statistical tables, which both embody and 
ilustrate the author's conclusions. Contributing to the book's value, aesthetic ap- 
peal, and cost is a series of superb illustrations: photographs of Datini palaces, 
offices, and centers of operation, of business records, and of correspondence (in- 
cluding letters in Arabic and Hebrew), and the marks of over one hundred busi- 
. ness firms with which Datini maintained relations. 

Melis research has not changed radically the pattern of Datini's mercantile 
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activity developed by earlier scholars, nor the general picture of Italian business 
organization and enterprise at the end of the fourteenth century. He has, however, 
greatly increased our detailed knowledge of the subject, and as a result of his 
patient investigation and thorough documentation future scholars will be able to 
describe, with greater security and authority, many important dimensions of 
Mediterranean business activity. On certain problems, his researches are par- 
ticularly informative: the analysis of profit-and-loss patterns; the study of com- 
pany personnel; the detailed description via correspondence and accounting records 
of the transfer of a consignment of Provengal wool from Aigues Mortes to Pisa; 
and the exhaustive study of Datini cloth manufacture at Prato. 

Melis is at his best when close to his sources, and, particularly, to the account 
books, the figures and statistics, the details of buying, selling, and recording trans- 
actions. He is less effective and less convincing when he proceeds from the par- 
ticular to the general. Indeed, a serious defect of the work is its excessively narrow 
focus, its failure to incorporate the results of these detailed investigations into the 
larger framework of trecento economic history. Only rarely (pp. 302, 317, 328-31) 
does Melis engage in comparative analysis or place the subject of his study in a 
broad context. Fundamentally descriptive, this work contributes little to the formu- 
lation or the solution of the significant problems of medieval economic history. 

The limitations of the author's analysis are most clearly evident in his study 
of Datini the man. Melis’ admiration for his subject is unbounded, and his de- 
scription often comes perilously close to hagiography. This adulation contrasts 
sharply with the negative judgments on Datini rendered by Sapori, Origo, and 
others, and Melis’ efforts to demonstrate that his hero was a paragon of virtue 
are not entirely convincing. Nor is the evidence that he adduces: encomiums of 
the deceased merchant written by associates and employees perhaps should not be 
considered as impartial evidence of his sterling qualities. The analysis of the Prato 
merchant’s character by Marchesa Origo remains a more balanced and perceptive 
treatment than that presented by Melis. 

The evidence of Datini’s business acumen presented by the author is less sus- 
pect, but doubts also arise here. Can one really accept his argument that Datini 
invented the system of multiple companies (sistema d'aziende) that was adopted 
with great success by the Medici, when the records of other business firms of this 
period have not survived? Would Datini's entrepreneurial genius seem so re- 
markable if we knew more of his competitors? The Datini records themselves 
may provide hints for establishing the identity of the largest and most successful 
business firms operating in these years. But like other problems outside his narrow 
focus, Melis does not consider the question. 

With the publication of the second volume, this work will be — with 
an analytical index which is sorely needed to make it usable. Detracting from the 
book's value and readability are the discursive character of the writing and the 
inchoate paragraph structure. The quality of this lengthy and ponderous work 
would have been greatly improved if it had been subjected, prior to publication, to 
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vigorous pruning and condensation, and to a thorough overhaul of its organiza- 
tion. 


University of California, Berkeley GENE A, BRUCKER 


THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE FLORENTINE HUMANISTS, 1390-1460. 
By Lauro Martines. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 
419. $8.50.) 


Tue problem of defining the economic and social status of the Italian humanists 
has attracted the attention, if only in passing, of a number of scholars during the 
past hundred years. The result, however, has seldom amounted to more than loose 
and largely unsupported generalizations, The prevailing, though not the only, 
opinion has been that the humanists were on the whole struggling scholars, 
wandering from place to place, precariously employed and ever in search of 
patronage. The general tendency has been to concentrate attention on those hu- 
manists who made their living as scholars, writers, secretaries, and teachers, while 
ignoring those who lived on inherited wealth or combined their humanistic ac- 
tivity with business, politics, or a learned profession and were therefore independ- 
ent of patronage. In this important book Lauro Martines offers an authoritative 
answer to the problem in so far as it applies to one humanist group, that which 
flourished in Florence during the years from 1390 to 1460, the period characterized 
by the full growth of that peculiarly Florentine phenomenon commonly referred 
to as civic humanism. 

The statistical material upon which Martines bases his conclusions is drawn 
mostly from an exhaustive analysis of unpublished sources in the Florentine State 
Archives. For the wealth of the humanists he has relied heavily upon the registers 
of the prestanze and catasto, which list the amounts levied upon citizens for 
forced loans and income taxes. To establish their place in the political life of the 
republic he has listed all the offices held, not only by the humanists themselves, 
but also by members of their families, and has also examined the Consulte e 
Pratiche records for evidence of their influence on the shaping of legislation and 
executive decisions. Finally, as a further evidence of their social status, he has 
traced the marriage alliances contracted by the humanists and by members of 
their families. The conclusion he reaches is that, "with some exceptions, the men 
attracted to humanism were drawn from the ruling sectors of society—the great 
merchants and bankers, the administrative class, the professional class. Even the 
exceptions involved men most of whom swiftly found their way into these circles.”. 
Among the latter, the most important—Salutati, Bruni, Poggio—rose to wealth 
and position comparable to that of the majority of patrician families. The evidence 
is conclusive. With few exceptions, the members of the humanist circle in Florence 
during these years did not have to seek patronage nor to edge their way into the 
charmed circle of the ruling oligarchy. They belonged there by right of birth, by 
the possession of wealth and political office, or by achievement in the learned pro- 
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fessions. That this was a unique moment in the history of Italian humanism the 
author is well aware. It would be hazardous to apply the conclusions drawn here 
without qualification to the humanist movement as a whole. Within its limits of 
time and place, this book is, nevertheless, an invaluable addition to our knowledge 
of the humanists and of the society of which they formed an integral part. Not 
the least interesting aspect of this study, indeed, is the analysis in the introductory 
chapter of the factors that determined social status in Florence. The detailed lists 
of public offices held by humanists and their families, too, furnish the most con- 
crete evidence I have seen of the degree to which members of the patrician oli- 
garchy devoted their time to the business of government. 


University of Western Ontario WALLACE K, FERGUSON 


Modern Europe 


DIE RÓMISCHE KURIE UND DER WESTFALISCHE FRIEDE: IDEE 
UND WIRKLICHKEIT DES PAPSTTUMS IM 16. UND 17. JAHRHUN- 
DERT. Volume I, PAPST, KAISER UND REICH, 1521-1644. Part 1, 
DARSTELLUNG. By Konrad Repgen. | Bibliothek des Deutschen Historischen 
Instituts in Rom, Number 24.] (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1962. Pp. 
xlv, 555. DM 68.) 


Tras is the first in a projected three-volume study of the relationship of the papacy 
to the Peace of Westphalia of 1648. Its subject is the relations between Empire and 
papacy from 1521 to the beginning of the Westphalian negotiations in 1644. A 
second volume will assess the position of the papacy in Europe as a whole for 
roughly the same period; the final volume will discuss the policy of the Holy 
See in Münster from 1644 to 1648, the papal breve Zelo domus dei of 1648, and 
the later history and significance of this breve. 
The present volume is more than "background" for Volume III of the series. 

It has its own theme: "what position the papacy took toward the religio-political 
and religiojuridical consequences of the [Reformation] in Germany from 1521 
to... 1644." Basic to this problem is Repgen's proof that in spite of numerous 
oral admonitions it was not until the 1640's that the papacy authorized a formal: 
written protest against imperial religious policy—that of the nuncio Mattei against 
the Amnesty of 1641. The question then arises: since the principle of confessional 
parity had been recognized legally in the imperial estates since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, why did the papacy wait until 1641 to protest formally against an imperial 
religious policy which for more than a century already had been conceived as 
prejudicial to the Catholic Church? 

. Repgen's answer is not a simple one, and it involves a survey of papal policy 
at certain key points in the development of the German religio-political consti- 
tution, beginning with Luther's hearing at Worms. Among the great questions of 
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this time was whether, under greatly altered conditions, the medieval relation- 
ship of Church and Empire could be maintained, Until 1532 the form of the 
medieval union of canon and imperial law was kept, though not enforced. There- 
after, even the formal union was broken. Political necessity, the changing personnel 
of pontificates and nunciatures, and ignorance of policy precedents (a fascinating 
aspect, to which Repgen devotes much attention), combined with a desire to 
maintain strict canonical correctness, led the Church to walk a tightrope between 
approval of concessions to Protestantism, on the one hand, and formal, binding 
disapproval on the other hand, which might have prejudiced Catholic interests 
and perhaps have created schism among German Catholics, placed in a tug of war 
between political circumstance and Church doctrine. When formal protest was 
made, in 1641, it came on an unimportant issue, too late to influence practical 
affairs, and served merely to bind the papacy to an increasingly unrealistic policy. 

In addition to its special contribution to the above issues, this book also illumi- 
nates the general problem of secularization and tolerance as represented in the 
conflicting claims of politics and religion within a specific state structure: the 
vitally changing meaning of the Empire is sharply pointed up in this story of the 
progressive redefinitions forced: upon Emperor, imperial estates, and papacy by 
the events of the Reformation. 

This study is an important addition to the literature on papal German policy 
in the Reformation period. Scrupulously documented, it contains large amounts 
of documentary text in the footnotes, much of which has been unavailable since 
the suspension of the Nuntiaturberichte in 1897. My only major criticism of this 
otherwise solid book lies in its treatment of papal relations with Germany largely 
apart from the wider international position of both Empire and papacy. True, 
Volume II is intended to explore that area, but in reading this volume, one is 
scarcely aware that papal imperial policy was influenced by non-German events 
also; their absence from this volume throws the reader too much on his own de- 
vices for this added dimension. | 


Amherst College Jonn G. GAGLIARDO 


THE UKRAINIAN-POLISH PROBLEM IN THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 1914-1917. By Oleg S. Pidhaini. (New York: New Re- 
view Books. 1962. Pp. 125.) 

POLISH-SOVIET RELATIONS, 1932-1939. By Bohdan B. Budurowycz. | East 
Central European Studies of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 229. $6.00.) 


THese two volumes have one thing in common: they both treat complex prob- 
lems of Eastern Europe. The similarity, however, ends there. Pidhaini's slender 
volume "is meant to be an introduction" to a "wider work on the rebirth of the 
Ukrainian commonwealth in the Revolution and the diplomacy of European 
powers, 1917-1920.” The author's intent is admirable (for there is a need for such 
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a study), but the adjective cannot be used to describe the present volume, The 
three brief chapters that comprise this "introduction" are somewhat superficial, 
include too many long quotations, and, while documented, reveal the author's 
unawareness or neglect of a number of documentary collections and of such 

studies as those by John S. Reshetar, Jurij Borys, and Richard Pipes, to name a 
few. It is hoped that in preparing his "wider work" the author will take these 
weaknesses into consideration in order to provide his readers with a x 2d that 
is lacking in the present work. 

The study of Polish-Soviet Relations, 1932-1939, by ne in contrast, 
has all the earmarks of sound scholarship and sober analysis. The main thought 
running throughout the entire work is that in the period under consideration the 
prime goal of Polish foreign policy was centered on resolving a major dilemma: 
how to uphold Poland’s freedom and territorial integrity in the face of the rising 
might of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia without siding definitely with either 
of its two powerful neighbors. Relying chiefly on primary sources, the author shows 
clearly and quite persuasively that the Polish policy of balance between Germany 
and the USSR was pregnant with grave dangers. The main reason for these 
dangers was that Polish attitudes of nonalignment were misinterpreted both in 
Berlin and Moscow. In their attempts to maneuver between Germany and Soviet 
Russia, moreover, Polish leaders made a number of mistakes and errors of judg- 
ment, underestimated the Nazi danger, and in the crucial days before “the Fourth 
Partition” minimized the chances of Soviet-Polish cooperation. 

- This study of Polish-Soviet relations, though not exhaustive, is sound in its 
basic conclusions. These conclusions would have been considerably strengthened, 
however, had the author given more attention to the Polish involvement in the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, and especially the impact that involvement 
produced on Polish-Soviet relations. Missing also are the intricate Nazi-Soviet 
“feelers” between October 1938 and March 1939. While these omissions are un- 
fortunate, it must be stated that this is a study of value and merit. Students of 
Eastern Europe and European diplomatic history will find in it much new in- 
formation and will also profit from the twenty-page bibliography. 


Portland State College | Basin DMYTRYSHYN 


DER HITLER-STALIN-PAKT, 1939-1941: EIN BEITRAG ZUR METHODE 
SOWJETISCHER AUSSENPOLITIK. By Philipp W. Fabry. (Darmstadt: 
Fundus Verlag. 1962. Pp. 535.) 


IN this detailed study based mainly on published materials, Fabry attempts to 
present a new picture of German-Soviet relations. According to Fabry, Adolf 
Hitler was confronted by the danger of war from the West after Munich and 
could remove the threat from the rear by Poland either through friendship with 
Poland or a pact with Russia. Since Poland refused friendship, and Japan declined 
an alliance against Britain, Germany turned to Russia. The blame for the out- 
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break of war in 1939 rests with Russia for its decision to encourage Hitler; simi- 
larly, the Soviet Union was responsible for the German attack in 1941 because 
of its pursuit of Russian ambitions in the Balkans. 

This picture is drawn by combining dubious assertions with strange contor- 
tions of the evidence. Hitler is supposed to have given up all his eastern ambi- 
tions after 1933. The Nazi-Soviet pact was allegedly designed by Hitler to assure 
peace with Poland. German ambitions in 1939 not only did not extend beyond 
Danzig, but even that territory was supposed to be merely the subject of a Euro- 
pean conference. Fabry frequently contradicts himself. For example, he states that 
the Soviet Union moved forward in October 1939 because of the possibility of 
immediate peace, after maintaining just the opposite. When it suits his scheme, 
he pictures Hitler as worried about American armaments; when it does not, Hitler 
is unconcerned. The discussion of Hitler’s view of Stalin’s Russia is preposterous: 
Fabry is astonished that so few people have noted that by the secret protocol to 
the nonaggression pact Hitler conceded nothing beyond the borders of tsarist 
Russia before 1917. I am astonished at Fabry’s an of the pre-1917 owner- 
ship of Galicia. 

Where the sources do not fit into Fabry’s picture, hey are ignored or subjected 
to operations. Where the secret protocol to the nonaggression pact refers to “these 
areas” in Southeast Europe, Fabry makes the words singular to make them apply 
only to Bessarabia. In quoting from the Halder diary for the famous conference 
of July 31, 1940, he omits the reference to Rumania so that related decisions of 
Hitler can be postponed a month. In citing a letter of General Warlimont on 
the July 1940 conferences in German headquarters, Fabry omits a pagelong recital 
of reasons given by Warlimont to support his belief in a decision by Hitler in 
July 1940 to attack Russia, so that Warlimont can be converted into a leading wit- 
ness for the opposite viewpoint. One further example illustrates Fabry's peculiar 
handling of documentary evidence: Hitler’s directive Number 18 of November 12, 
1940. Those parts of the document that suit Fabry are characterized as “Hitler’s 
views," and with the phrase “here Hitler expressly stated." A passage of the same 
document that does not fit Fabry's preconceived scheme can be dismissed because 
it was merely “a formulation of Warlimont . . . not of Hitler.” 

If the handling of German sources is questionable, that of Soviet sources has 
the merit of simplicity. All Soviet evidence that has become available in the last 
decade is ignored or declared nonexistent. The “contribution to the methods of 
_ Soviet foreign policy" promised in the subtitle is, therefore, rather slim. 

There can be no doubt that a thorough reworking of the materials now availa- 
ble on the period of the German-Soviet pact could have been a valuable contribu- 
tion to diplomatic history. Rigid preconceptions and methodological masques 
—. have unfortunately prevented this work from providing it. 


University of Michigan : Geruarp L. WEINBERG 
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ABSTRACT OF BRITISH HISTORICAL STATISTICS. By B. R. Mitchell, 
with the collaboration of Phyllis Deane. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962. Pp. xiv, 513. $10.00.) ` 


WHATEVER their views on whether their profession is a science or an art, historians 
have in the past generation imitated the physical sciences in their growing pre- 
occupation with quantitative data. Conclusions that can be expressed numerically 
seem, if not more true, at least more satisfying than qualitative statements. The 
day is past when the judgments of a More or a Cobbett could be regarded as ade- 
quate indications of the nature and extent of enclosures. The search for increas- 
ingly exact statistical information is transforming political and social as well as 
economic history. While students of the late Sir Lewis Namier count cousins, 
sinecures, and votes, Peter Laslett and his associates at Cambridge are re-exam- 
ining Stuart society on the basis of scattered parochial censuses. Our views on 
the impact of the industrial and agricultural revolutions on eighteenth-century 
life may require serious revision when J. T. Krause completes his investigation of 
baptismal and burial records. 

The monumental production of Miss Deane and Dr. Mitchell ought to en- 
courage historians to make further use of statistical evidence to illuminate other 
aspects of the British past. A by-product of the work of Deane and W. A. 
Cole on long-term British economic growth, its scope encompasses population and 
vital statistics, the labor force, agriculture, mining, manufacture, transport, build- 
ing, overseas trade, wages and the standard of living, national income and expendi- 
ture, public finance, banking, insurance, and prices, Although there is one entry 
for as early as 1199, giving the output of white tin in Cornwall, few of the series 
begin earlier than the eighteenth century, and most of the statistics come, as might 
be expected, from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, ending, with a few 
‘exceptions, in 1938. 

Beautifully produced and lucidly organized, the work will both facilitate the 
investigations of the specialist and make it less excusable for the noneconomist to 
ignore the available statistics relating to his field. Because much of the contents 
has not been readily available in print, and a great deal of that made misleading 
by errors of transcription and arithmetic, Deane and Mitchell have performed 
a noteworthy service in bringing together and reworking their raw material. The 
historian will be particularly grateful for the admirable description and critical 
evaluation of the statistics to follow, which precede each of the sixteen sections, and 
of the illuminating notes that accompany the tables. The authors wisely quote’ 
L. S. Presnell in warning against “the temptation to use faulty statistics because 
no others are available” and are careful to indicate the varying degrees of reliability 
of the different series and the ways in which they may and may not legitimately be 
used, At the end of each chapter a bibliography lists works that discuss and criticize 
the statistics included, as well as sources for further statistics that for one reason 
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or another, usually severe doubts as to their accuracy or PERI the authors 
have chosen not to reproduce. 

The work will be indispensable to anyone whose research or teaching involves 
modern British economic history. 


Vassar College | | DoxaLp J. OLSEN 


ESSAYS ON THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, 1513-1625. Edited by David 
McRoberts. (Glasgow: Burns. 1962. Pp. xxix, 496. 70s.) 


. One of the notable aspects of recent historical study has been the very con- 
sidérable literature by Roman Catholic scholars devoted to a re-examination of the 
sixteenth-century religious struggles. While not all of these writers achieve the 
distinction of a Joseph Lortz, nonetheless the trend is significant. This volume 
is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in the influential Roman Catholic 
quarterly, The Innes Review, of Glasgow, during the four hundredth anniversary 
year of the Scottish Protestant Reformation, 1959-1960. The authors are mostly 
Roman Catholics, plus one or two Anglo-Catholics. The editor states that the 
series was planned as an attempt to reexamine objectively the period 1513-1625. 

The range of subjects dealt with in the fifteen essays is broad. The political 
situation over the century, the hierarchy, the monastic orders, the priesthood, edu- 
cation, care of the poor, doctrinal controversies, the fate of Church property in 
the clash of interests, persecution for religion, and Scottish relations with Rome 
are the major topics treated. The uneven quality of the articles is inevitable in any 
such work. 

The picture that these essays present of Scotland during the years 1513-1625 
is not pleasant. It is that of a small, strife-torn nation caught in the rivalry between 
England and France. During most of the century the country was close to 
anarchy because of the weakness of the crown and the crude, shortsighted, and 
vicious nobility. Toward the close of the era the crown, with the support of the 
rising middle class, first began to achieve a stable civil existence. The opinion 
is expressed that, with the power struggle as it was, Scotland could not under any 
_ circumstances have pursued an independent or neutral policy in the English- 
Protestant versus French-Catholic rivalry, Throughout the volume the judgment 
runs that not France, nor the French monarchs and politicians, not England, nor - 
the English monarchs and politicians, not the Stuart monarchs, nor the Scottish 
nobility, had any serious interest in religion save for its usefulness in their purposes. 
This view is regarded as an important contribution of the volume. 

Several of the essays attempt to re-examine the traditional condemnation of the 
Roman Church in Scotland during this period. Here the attitude of scholars such 
as Lortz is often (though not always) found. There is little apology for the de- 
` plorable situation, and there is some sober statistical demonstration of the degrada- 
tion of the Church. Over go per cent of the parishes were appropriated benefices. 
The hierarchy were as corrupt as any in Europe. The lower clergy were poor and 
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demoralized. The monastic orders were overextended and without much sense of 
vocation. Yet each of these ranks showed at least some efforts at self-reform. Uni- 
formly, the crown, the ecclesiastical powers, and even the papacy u these 
reform efforts in the interests of power, money, or other pelf. 

Several long-standing positions are rejected in these essays. The class interpreta- 
tion of the struggle between Catholic and Protestant is called “too simple.” Of 
persecution for religion it is said that there was less on both sides than has usually 
been claimed. On the destruction of Church property it is said that the motives for 
this vandalism were so varied over the century that common judgments must be 
revised. The essays dealing with theological issues are among the weaker papers. 
There is little understanding here of what the Protestants thought, and the essays 
attempt no re-examination of these matters. 

As a whole the volume is a good contribution to Scottish history. It does not 
greatly revise the judgments of recent non-Catholic scholars, but it does round out 
the picture in many ways. Most of all, it represents a very welcome development 
in historical study. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary — L. J. TRINTERUD 


ISAAC NEWTON, HISTORIAN. By Frank E. Manuel. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 328. $7.50.) 


Sm Isaac Newton is finally beginning to receive the attention he deserves. 
There have been, in the past, a few scattered biographies, but, by and large, the 
enormous mass of manuscript material and published works that Newton left 
behind have not been exploited. Scholars are now beginning to sort, classify, edit, 
and publish these works, and we may look forward soon to a real appreciation of 
Newton’s life and work. Manuel has courageously tackled the problem of making 
sense out of Newton’s historical and chronological scribblings. All Newton scholars 
will be in his debt for he has charted a valuable course through this particular 
manuscript jungle. 

The core of Manuels book is his discussion of Newton's Chronology. By 
utilizing the precession of the equinoxes and making a few highly speculative 
guesses about astronomy in Greek antiquity, Newton was able to chop five 
` centuries off the standard ancient histories of his time. This, in turn, permitted 
him to elevate Israel to a position of chronological primacy and, thereby, vastly 
increase the value of the Old Testament as a source of ancient history. 'To Newton, 
the Hebrews were the fount of all wisdom, and he could not bear the thought that 
other peoples might have invented something before them. Manuel discusses New- 
ton’s chronology and its reception in detail. He also treats Newton's historical 
method and the ways in which he wrestled with the contradictions and problems 

raised by his own ingenuity. 

Manuel does not restrict himself to a mere summary of Newton's historical 
efforts. He has his own thesis as well. He tries to show that both Newton’s scien- 
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tific and historical works spring from the same basic ideas, in spite of Newton’s 
repeated remarks to the contrary. This forces him to find "science" where none 
exists, and the thesis is never really satisfactorily supported. The Chronology, to be 
sure, is based upon the precession of the equinoxes, but this-fact had been known _ 
for centuries and had nothing whatever to do with Newtonian science. Newton 
was undoubtedly in a good position to use it in his historical investigations, but 
this gives little support to the main thesis. Similarly, terming the identification of 
Sesostris with Sesac an "experimentum crucis" merely introduces a scientific notion 
where it does not belong. It is a crucial point for Newton, but such points exist 
even in nonscientific history. Finally, the identification of Newton's account of the 
growth of monarchies with the Principia and the suggestion that both are examples 
of the application of the principle of universal attraction are quite farfetched. It 
seems obvious that Newton was simply trying to work his material into accord 
with the Book of Daniel. 

Curiously, Manuel neglects to mention the one important point where history, 
as Newton saw it, did contribute to the new science. As so many of his con- 
temporaries had done, Newton identified Moschus the Phoenician with Moses. 
Moschus, according to an ancient tradition revived in the seventeenth century, was 
the originator of the atomic theory, and, by turning him into Moses, the atomic 
theory upon which the mechanical philosophy relied so heavily could be preserved 
from the criticism that atomism and atheism were synonymous. | 

Manuel's book is, then, a valuable one in so far as it shows the way to further 
investigators, but its claims for Newton are somewhat extravagant and should be 
treated with some skepticism. 


Cornell University L. Pzarce WILLIAMS 


EARLY ENGLISH LIBERALISM: ITS EMERGENCE THROUGH PARLIA- 
MENTARY ACTION, 1660-1702. By George L. Cherry. (New York: Book- 
man Associates. 1962. Pp. 325. $6.00.) 


In a brief preface to the four parts and seventeen chapters of his book, the 
author declares that during the period under consideration “fundamental decisions 
were being forged.” Out of these the "foundations of modern liberal society were 
created. During this era the features of political, economic, religious, social and 
individual liberalism were emerging. Many of the ideas considered novel in 1789 
were in reality commonplace in 1680.” These rather sweeping claims for the 
achievements of the Parliaments of the later Stuarts are reiterated in one form or 
another at the conclusion of each part— "Background," “Political,” "Religious," 
and “Economic Liberalism,” respectively—but there is no other general summary. 

Standard authorities have been used: printed debates are quoted; an unneces- 
sarily detailed listing of the Calendars in the bibliography suggests more impor- 
` tance than they actually have; pamphlets are virtually ignored; statutes are derived 
from Andrew Browning’s Documents. For the purposes announced this perhaps 
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does not matter, but at times a tract like Peter Paxton’s Civil Polity might have 
bolstered arguments about the existence of economic liberalism more effectively 
than the sources referred to, 

Mr. Cherry presents an interpretation of the policies of the period and in no sense 
claims to offer an analysis of new or esoteric material. The book then must be 
judged on its thesis and the case for it. No sane historian could deny some of the 
facts used by: Cherry. Parliament certainly increased its power in 1688; the 
Toleration Act of 1689 permitted some Englishmen to worship more freely; 
mercantilist theories and practices were attacked and even modified as the seven- 
teenth century ended. The destruction of “obstacles standing in the way of free- 
dom” preceded the “erection of bulwarks” guaranteeing individual rights. So much 
every Whig, or Tory, or Namierite historian would agree to, but whether all 
would concede that the Revolution “produced the foundations of the modern 
. liberal state” is more than doubtful. Parliamentary supremacy was achieved, but 
the nature of Parliament, its relationship both to king and to people was far from 
clear for another century and a half at least. Nor can the opening, in a limited 
way, of trade by Parliament be altogether credited to a new and firm economic 
liberalism. 

The book contributes nothing to our knowledge of the period that is not readily 
available in the textbooks of the period. It adds confusion to already confused con- 
cepts of liberalism. It leaves much unanswered, and we are often left somewhat 
vague as to the author’s purpose. A vigorous defense against some modern 
deprecatory accounts of the achievement of Englishmen in: the late seventeenth 
century might have illuminated the nature of the Revolution. An examination of 
the literature might have clarified the extent to which Englishmen were aware of 
those “commonplaces” to be voiced in 1789. Cherry avoids the famous debate (in 
1689) in which Mr. Sawyer criticized the Convention Parliament and from which 
we may derive a rather less than "liberal" view of Whig politics. He avoids a 
definition of "the people." The mind of the seventeenth century is enormously 
fascinating, and much of its theory and philosophy should still be studied and 
interpreted, but perhaps we might leave aside the. word “liberalism” till we agree 
on a precise definition. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


WILKES, WYVILL AND REFORM: THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN BRITISH POLITICS, 1760-1785. By lan R. Christie. 
(New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 247. $5.75.) 


Fırry years ago, G. L. Veitch published his Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, 
a noble beacon of pre-Namierite scholarship. In the then dominant (and still 
pervasive) Protestant, liberal mode, he studied not the establishment itself, but its 
critics and would-be improvers. His study of the first stirrings of the parlia- 
mentary reform movement in eighteenth-century England was scholarly, warm- 
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hearted, committed, present-minded, then and since a delightful guide for the 
student who wants a side to cheer for. Today, in a colder, post-Namier light; 
scholars are beginning to look closer at Veitch’s heroic canvas. G. F. E. Rudé in 
his Wilkes and Liberty .. . 1763 to 1774 has recently examined most suggestively 
the social bases of urban radicalism, the composition of the mass that made up 
Wilkes's street mobs and electorate (analogous to Rudé’s similar studies of the 
street mob in the French Revolution). Now, Ian Christie gives us a fresh, 
learned, more or less Namierite rethinking of the succeeding reform agitation of 
1779-1785, with particular, emphasis on Christopher Wyvill, the Yorkshire Asso- 
ciation, and the respectable side. The coverage of his book is actually somewhat 
more restricted than the title would imply. 

The Namierite quality of Christie’s book is at first rather elusive. It is not 
heavily analytical, but rather a straightforward narrative. He has, of course, already 
analyzed the Parliament of 1780-1784 in The End of North's Ministry, but the 
county and other associations could perhaps stand a somewhat more elaborate 
delineation. Nor is his work Namierite in its laborious exhaustion of all documen- 
tation and .all ways of looking at a phenomenon. He has used new papers of 
Wyvill and others, but there still remains room for further work on the reformers 
of 1779-1785, particularly in the metropolis, utilizing as they become available the 
papers of Shelburne, Charles James Fox, and others. Nevertheless, Namierite his 
work most profoundly is, alike in its intellectual conception, its freedom from 
anachronism, and its emotional discipline. Christie looks steely eyed and detached 
at the agitation of 1779-1785 and finds it, for all its intimations of 1832, a pretty 
insubstantial affair, wordy and unfocused, too ideologically extreme in the capital, 
too tactically cautious in the provinces to strike fear in the hearts of any govern- 
ment. Characteristically Namierite is his refusal to discern what Professor Butter- 
field would regard as “the higher purposes of the Rockingham Whigs’; nor has 
Christie had the grace to find much consistency or honesty in Charles James Fox. 
His Younger Pitt is a little more straightforward than that of Donald Grove 
Barnes, but no more effectual. 

Fifty years ago, Veitch found us a hero in that “modern” ideologue and 
do-gooder, Major Cartwright; today, Christie finds his, if at all, in the rather old- 
fashioned figure of the parson-squire, Christopher Wyvill. Yet Wyvill not unex- 
pectedly makes a most dubious hero, for, in building his movement upon gentle- 
men led by neighbors, he charted its immediate success and ultimate failure. 


University of Michigan ' JAcos M. Price 
GREAT BRITAIN AND SEA POWER, 1815-1853. By C. J. Bartlett. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 364. $6.40.) 


Tur author, who is on the faculty of University College of the West Indies in 
Kingston, Jamaica, rightly argues that 1815—1853 is "one of the most neglected 
periods of British naval history." What he has attempted is "a synthesis, not of 
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all naval history for the period, but of the main forces determining British naval 
policy.” He succeeds in this purpose admirably, and with faultless scholarship. 
The array of sources used is impressive, notably extensive, unpublished primary 
source materials in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the National 
. Maritime Museum at Greenwich. 

Bartlett deals with three main themes. One is the debate in the cabinet, the 
Admiralty, and Parliament over the size and character of the British Navy. The 
leitmotiv here is the clash between “the alternating and erratic pressures of foreign 
scares and domestic economy.” The former was a product of the Russian and 
French naval challenges, chronic French invasion scares, and the revolution in 
naval matériel toward mid-century—the introduction of steam navigation and 
shell guns, which threatened to nullify British superiority by rendering existing 
warships obsolete. In the contest between fright and parsimony the former usually 
won. The second principal theme is the use of the navy in power politics. Not 
that a British squadron often had to fire a shot in anger. “We are,” declared 
Palmerston in 1836, “fighting a Battle of moral influence in Turkey and Egypt, 
and the strength of Rowley’s squadron is a material element in our moral influ- 
ence.” For good illustrations of how the fleet assisted in the implementation of 
‘foreign policy, see how Palmerston used it in the 1830's to serve his goals in the 
Low Countries, Spain, Portugal, and the Near East. (Bartlett, incidentally, assumes 
his readers have a fairly detailed knowledge of the diplomatic history of the whole 
period.) The third theme, which receives a more summary treatment, is the navy’s 
work in the struggle against the slave trade and in the promotion and protection 
of British interests overseas, Palmerston justified gunboat diplomacy in these 
classic terms (1850): “These half-civilized Governments . . . all require a 
dressing every eight or ten years to keep them in order. Their minds are too 
shallow to receive an impression that will last longer than some such period and 
warning is of little use. They care little for words and they must not only see the 
' stick but actually feel it on their shoulders before they yield to that only argument 
which to them brings conviction, the Argumentum Baculinum.” The book con- 
cludes with a fine “portrait” of the navy on the eve of the Crimean War. 

The bibliography is full, the index excellent, and the simple maps quite ade- 
quate. If the volume has any weaknesses, they lie in its style and organization. 
Occasionally the detail piles up into a formidable mass, and, admitting the diffi- 
culty in achieving it, there is not ‘an entirely happy marriage between the chron- 
ological and topical approaches. It is to be hoped that Bartlett will give us a com- 
parably useful study of the Royal Navy in the post-1853 generation. 


University of Hawai ARTHUR MARDER 
THE FACTORY MOVEMENT, 1830-1855. By J. T. Ward. (London: Mac- 

millan and Company; New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 515. $12.00.) 
Ir detail is synonymous with depth then this is indeed a profound work, con- 
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sisting as it does of almost five hundred pages of copious narrative and notes 
describing the origins, organization, structure, vicissitudes, and achievements of 
the factory movement in Britain. Ward's intention is to present for the first time 
a complete history of the movement, building upon the solid foundations of work 
done by Driver, Thomas, and others. There is also some attempt to assess the ' 
movement's influence in the wider context of political organization and philosophy. 

. Ward's major conclusions consist of a denial that self-interested motivation pro- 
duced parliamentary divisions over factory reform; he argues that political rather 
than economic considerations were paramount. He supports Dicey's view that 
humanitarianism was the progenitor of the factory movement and that the forces 
giving this movement its strength included the strong Tory penchant for paternal- 
ism and Anglican evangelicalism, which elements blended and helped to pro- 
duce a new radical tradition in conservatism. The movement, it 1s stressed, was 
constitutional, orderly, and restrained, despite the vocal bluster of its advocates. 
Its legacies include the origins of Christian social doctrines and a greater sophisti- 
cation in the organization of protest movements. 

Few of the author’s conclusions depart from accepted views on the nature and 
significance of the factory movement as propounded by Driver, Dicey, and 
'Brebner, but he adds to the already abundant literature on working conditions 
during this period and also deals most thoroughly with the influence of Anglican 
evangelicalism. Ward succeeds in delineating the relationships between the move- 
ment and other socioeconomic and political protest groups and indeed considers 
that the essential value of his contribution lies in presenting for the first time the 
history of the movement in its entirety. It is, in effect, a painstaking chronological 
and detailed description of local and national political maneuvers, campaigns, and 
elections, with abundant documentation of the polemics of factory reformers and 
their opponents. One might suspect, however, that the spadework involved in 
turning over mountains of local sources left the author with much material he was 
reluctant to omit, which, while suggesting that the author might accept implicitly 
a kind of labor theory of value, also exposes the reader to the risk of science 
diminishing returns: | 


University of British Columbia. Roy A. Caurcx 


FABIAN SOCIALISM AND ENGLISH POLITICS, 1884-1918. By 4. M. 
. McBriar. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 387. $9.50.) 


In his preface the author tells us that his book “is concerned mainly with 
Fabian doctrine and only incidentally with the history of the Fabian Society or 
with the Fabians as individuals.” There is an excessive modesty in this claim. 
_ While the book is in no sense a conventional history of the society, and much less 
a detailed study of its leadership, both in fact receive here as dispassionate and 
critical a review as is to be found in any other work. It would be difficult to cite 
a better introduction to the Fabian Society than this one, or another so free of 
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partisanship and so lacking in the traditional awe that have been characteristic of 
so many other works on this subject. 

McBriar, lecturer at Melbourne University, comes to the Fabian Society from 
outside. He is not overwhelmed by what it has accomplished, but he is not at all 
disposed to underrate its achievements. Paying particular attention to the Tracts 
and other Fabian writings, he describes in detail the Fabian contributions in 
developing a distinctive economic theory, sociology, and political philosophy. This 
part of the work reminds one of the late Professor Schumpeter’s Capitalism, Social- 
ism, and Democracy; what Schumpeter did for Marxism, McBriar does for 
Fabianism. This is a most useful summary. The author is as much concerned to 
describe the intellectual origins of Fabianism as he is to describe the contributions 
made by individual leaders of that society. 

Since his interest is not only with the ideas but also with Fabianism as a 
political movement, he gives some attention also to the specific economic, imperial, 
and diplomatic problems of the late Victorian and Edwardian periods. This is a 
mere summary statement and does not go much beyond what is available in other 
sources, Where the author makes a more important contribution is in his last four 
chapters, where he discusses, successively, the Fabian influence on the London 
County Council, on the Liberal party, on the Independent Labour party, and on 
the Labour party. This is a remarkable summing up of what the society sought to 
do, what it in fact accomplished, and why it did not do more. The quality of 
McBriar’s criticism may be suggested by his final remarks on the Fabian influence 
in the London County Council. He writes: “The Fabians deserve a place of 
honour amongst those men who converted London from one of the worst-governed 
cities of the British Commonwealth, which it was in the 1880’s, to one of the best 
governed, which it is today. Their success, however, was greater as administrators 
within the scope of the Progressive Party’s programme, than as propagandists for 
the extension of municipal activity in new, socialist directions.” 

The story of the society’s growing disillusion with the Liberal party is well 
told, as is that of its relations with the Independent Labour party. This last theme 
has not been much studied, and McBriar’s chapter suggests that there are interest- 
ing possibilities for analysis here. The work is a model of what such a book should 
be; it is filled with specific data, intelligently and skillfully organized, and calcu- 
lated to support modest but important general conclusions. The impulse to praise 
is as absent as any concern to condemn. This is history rather than autobiography; 
in this particular field, where the other prevails, this is a most welcome volume. 
It will be much used by scholars interested in British Socialism, its theory and 
practice. 

Harvard University STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD 


ARMED FORCES IN PEACETIME: BRITAIN, 1918-1940, A CASE STUDY. 
By Robin Higham. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1962. Pp. viii, 332. 


$10.75.) 
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In the years between the wars the British armed services were the stepchildren 
of successive governments and the target of a continuous campaign of economy, 
and they were plagued by depression, indifference, hesitation, and the running 
down of industrial capacity. Higham’s account of these matters is useful but dis- 
appointing. Its usefulness is that of a pioneer work, based on the very extensive 
literature of military and naval memoirs (their number will astonish the layman), 
professional books and journals, and the relevant volumes of the current “Civil 
Series” of the official British history of the Second World War. It is disappointing 
partly because it fails in its professed objective of providing a case study of the 
neglect of the armed services in peacetime, attempting no comparisons with the 
experience of other countries, such as France, and partly because of its graceless 
writing and its occasional errors and obscurities. 

Some of Higham’s expressions are merely unfortunate or repetitious, such: as 
his habit of placing a string of epithets in front of a person’s name: "BUB 
conscious, prime-ministerially aspiring, smooth politician Walter Long" is one 
example; Hoare is called suave twice on one page. Some are dubious: was "unem- 
ployment encouraged by the dole"? Some are erroneous: one gasps to read that 
Lord Hailsham was a “West India sugar merchant with . . . no previous govern- 
mental experience" in 1931, when he had already been attorney general and Lord 
Chancellor; Ribbontrop [sic] was not Foreign Minister in 1935. There are many 
solecisms: prestigious, dichotomous, detest (as noun), disinterested (for unin- 
terested), "so badly decimated," careerwise, decisionless (for indecisive, and 
hardly true of Ramsay MacDonald), subverted (for subservient), vindictive (for 
self-vindicating). Other words are used in an individual and unexplained sense: 
materialist (noun), teleological war, pacifist (applied to Neville Chamberlain and 
others, apparently for seeking peace). 

The weakest chapters are at the beginning and the end of the book. ‘The first, 
on demobilization and on intervention in Russia, is sketchy, and the second, on 
the armed forces and civil affairs, is so compressed as to be positively misleading 
in its references to strikes in 1919-1921, the war in Ireland, and the Chanak inci- 
dent, The last deals with politicians and defense and has no difficulty in showing 
that the service ministries were usually held by second-rank men without special 
experience or the time in office to acquire it. It is not necessarily experience, how- 
ever, that matters, as Hore-Belisha’s term at the War Office shows, and the influ- 
ence of the civil servants at the head of the service departments deserves but per- 
haps defies more study. 

In between, there are four chapters that are lively and full of interest, describing 
in detail how the army and navy fared in the doldrums, how the RAF preserved 
itself as a separate force, and how rearmament proceeded at uneven pace. Here 
are the book’s heroes (though presented without hero worship): Lord Trenchard, 
Chatfield, Martel, Admiral Richmond. The self-inflicted weaknesses of the services: 
are fairly exposed: “antediluvian generals” at the War Office, the Admiralty’s 
neglect of the dangers from submarines and aircraft, and the RAF’s reliance for _ 
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defense on the “counter-strike-force” of the bomber, only to find in 1937 that it 
had no bomber force which could strike with any effect against the obvious enemy. 


. University College of North Wales C. L. Mowat 


RICHELIEU AND THE COUNCILLORS OF LOUIS XIII: A STUDY OF 
THE SECRETARIES OF STATE AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
FINANCE IN THE MINISTRY OF RICHELIEU, 1635-1642. By Orest A. 
Ranum. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 211. $5.60.) 


THREE important books on French administrative history by non-French 
scholars have recently appeared in rapid succession: Franklin J. Pegues, The 
Lawyers of the Last Capetians (1962), Miss N. M. Sutherland, The French Sec- 
retaries of State in the Age of Catherine de Medici (1962), and now Orest A. 
Ranum, Richelieu and the Councillors of Louis XII. These works have much in 
common. All analyze the functioning of the upper reaches of the royal administra- 
tion during periods when much basic research remained to be done. All approach 
the problem through a study of the officeholders and only incidentally the offices 
themselves, And all are based on extensive study of the manuscript sources. They 
are therefore illustrative of the high quality of scholarship that may be achieved 
by British and American historians who are able to devote very considerable time 
to research in the French archives. 

Unlike the other two works, Ranum's study is devoted to a period 
when the royal administration was dominated by a powerful First Minister, in 
this instance Cardinal Richelieu. The book therefore assumes two aspects. First, 
it is a study of certain key offices and the men who held them: the Secretaries of 
State, Chavigny and Sublet de Noyers, and the Superintendents of Finance, Bul- 
lion and Bouthillier. In its analyses of the powers and development of these offices, 
the book is a pioneer study in many ways. The emphasis, however, is rightly 
placed upon the individual roles of the four men. All emerge as distinct personali- 
ties whose influence in government was determined as much by their family con- 
nections, personal merit, prestige, and, above all, their status as creatures of the 
cardinal as by their legally defined powers. Thus the book is, secondly, a valuable 
study of the methods that Richelieu used to build and maintain a personal follow- 
ing within the royal administration. Ranum shows that although Richelieu was 
continually dependent on royal favor, he frankly relied on hand-picked creatures 
in high office as the indispensable basis of his control over practical matters: of 
government. So effective was the system that it enabled him to abandon the cause 
of administrative reform and to pursue very ambitious policies during the war 
years. ET 

The book is therefore not a study of official policies and their formulation dur- 
ing the cardinal's last years, but is instead a study of the administrative and per- 
sonal factors that strongly influenced policy decisions. Ranum repeatedly takes 
the rather dubious position that the King's legal possession of all sovereign au- 
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thority and the nature of the surviving source materials make it impossible to 
identify the roles of Louis XIII, Richelieu, and the lesser ministers in determining 
policy. On the other hand, the book is rich in its analyses of the complex factors 
that influenced the making of policy and demonstrates the author's extensive : 
knowledge of these administrative and personal realities. Particularly vivid are 
his handling of Chavigny's role as Richelieu's "contact man" with Louis, Gaston 
d'Orléans, and lesser figures, and Bullion's personal manipulation of official fi- 
nancial dealings. In my opinion, the section on finances makes a most important 
contribution to an understanding of the war years of the reign. The book is also 
a valuable study of the power relationships, administrative techniques, and the 
" abilities and contributions of certain key administrators during these years of ` 
crisis. Jt is indispensable to all who would understand the administrative and 
political realities of the period and the ways in which they both limited and were 
utilized by Cardinal Richelieu. 


Brown University | WirLiAM F. CHURCH 


CONTRIBUTIONS À L'HISTOIRE DÉMOGRAPHIQUE DE LA RÉVO- 
LUTION FRANCAISE. By M. Bouloiseau et al. [Commission d'Histoire 

` économique et sociale de la Révolution, Mémoires et documents, Number 14.] 
(Paris: the Commission. 1962. Pp. 175.) | 


IN a brief introduction to the six studies included in this volume, Marcel Reinhard 
explains that the general purpose of this and similar works is to determine how 
demographic factors influenced the course of the Revolution and how the Revo- 
lution influenced the demographic history of France. 

In the first of two articles dealing with the prerevolutionary period, Y. Le 
Moigne, in a study based on records in Strasbourg's Municipal Archives, presents 
convincing evidence that birth, marriage, and death rates in eighteenth-century 
Strasbourg are functions (within limits) of the price levels of wheat and rye. The 
citys population jumped from 30,000 in 1700 to 50,000 in 1789, but the means of 
subsistence did not increase proportionately, Consequently, wheat and rye were 
expensive between 1770 and 1789, and Le Moigne sees a direct relationship be- 
tween high prices for grain and a stagnant Strasbourg economy in which low 
wages and unemployment were the rule for the two decades preceding the Revo- 
lution, (In a general way, Le Moigne's conclusions support the depression thesis 
of.Labrousse. Marc Bouloiseau, using Haut-Normandie as his example, con- 
cludes that population estimates based on the few (hearth, family, household) 
must be made with caution since its size and structure varied with the region, the 
period, or even the social class or tax under consideration, In the collection of the 
taille, for example, the few included only the father, mother, and minor children. 
But in the administration of the gabelle, the chef de famille was responsible for 
all persons living under his roof, and the feu might include his parents, brothers, 
sisters, and servants. In the first of the volume's contributions dealing with the 
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revolutionary era, Jean Ibanés, exploiting records of the census decreed by the 
National Assembly in 1791, classifies and analyzes the population (4,148 inhabi- 
tants) of a small section of Paris (Place des Vosges and neighborhood) in terms 
of birthplace, age, family structure, occupation, and social class. He finds that only 
40 per cent of those living in this limited area were born in the capital, thus con- 
firming Chevalier's conclusion that most of the inhabitants of Paris during the 
revolutionary era came from tbe provinces. Jean Claude Perrot has chosen the 
city of Caen for a case study of passive citizens as enumerated in 1792. He con- 
cludes that some 9,099 of a total population of 35,000 belonged to families in- 
eligible to vote, and he indicates, in imaginative graphs and tables, the geographi- 
cal distribution, the size of their families, and the rent they paid. Michel Vovelle 
has examined parish registers, fiscal rolls, state documents, and hospital records 
and has collected a mass of statistical data on births, marriages, and deaths in the 
city of Chartres from 1760 to 1820. In an impressive array of graphs and tables, 
he demonstrates that marriages and births zoomed during periods of crisis at the 
national level and that migrations from rural areas to Chartres during this era pro- 
vide evidence that the Revolution may have triggered a trend that was the pre- 
cursor of radical nineteenth-century changes in France's rural-urban population 
ratio. The series of studies concludes with notes by Reinhard and M. Merlet on 
special problems relative to the use of birth, marriage, and death records during 
the revolutionary era. 

In their totality the articles represent original research of the highest order. The 
authors’ conclusions are circumspect and cautious, fully cognizant of the limitations 
of studies based on isolated cases and limited numbers. They have achieved their 
basic objective: to define problems, indicate sources, and provide a methodology 
that will stimulate and guide future work in this field. 


University of Colorado Vincent W., Beach 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC OF FRANCE: THE FIRST PHASE, 1871-1894. 
By Guy Chapman. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xxii, 433. $12.00.) 


Proressor Chapman tells us that his projected three-volume study of the Third Re- 
public is directed to "the discovery and dissection of the events in France that led to 
the defeat and the downfall” of that regime in 1940. He eschews “straightforward 
narrative history" and adds that in the age of demos (since 1848), "it is impossi- 
ble to conceive pure political history." The first volume of his work nevertheless 
comes about as close to being pure political narrative as one can imagine, and the 
central problem that he has set out to elucidate tends to be swept under the rug. 
There are occasional chapters on social and economic matters, and in the final 
pages Chapman does seek to give some meaning to the story that he has told. 
Still, most of the book is devoted to a blow-by-blow account of parliamentary 
shadowboxing and is packed with detail about almost forgotten politicians and 
cabinet crises. At times, indeed, the narrative becomes so congested as to make 
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it almost incomprehensible except to the cognoscenti (see the second paragraph 
on p. 233 or the rapid tour of agricultural France in Chapter 1v). 

Chapman's general thesis is that France's political and economic shortcomings 
in the late nineteenth century may be traced to two factors: slow population 
growth, and the revolutionary land settlement. In the absence of pressures that 
drove other nations to adapt to the modern world, the French turned in upon 
themselves. "The lethargy of economic and social growth left a vacuum in French 
political life, which was almost inevitably filled by sterile controversies on forms 
of government, methods of ee and abstract principles in which the 
average citizen took no interest.” This is certainly a reasonable hypothesis, but 
it is asserted rather than argued, ‘and it does not take much account-of other possi- 
ble explanations. _ 

Chapman's erudition, his intimate acquaintance with the men and events of 
the period, cannot be challenged. He provides first-rate accounts of such episodes 
as seize mai, the Boulanger episode, the Panama affair. Like most erudite authors, 
he has a penchant for unexplained allusions and, even more often, for brusque 
obiter dicta advanced without the support of much visible evidence, as, for ex- 
ample, in his repeated disparagement of Gambetta (“appalling mismanagement,” 
"died just in time to save his reputation"); his assertion that the government of 
. national defense feared the Paris mob more than it feared the Prussians; his refer- 
ence to the Franco-Russian alliance as "one of the more spectacular blunders of 
French politicians"; and his characterization of the 1914 war as “a war under- 
taken by [France's] ally on behalf of a Balkan state." Sometimes, too, he offers no 
explanation for such important political developments as the republican takeover 
of the Senate in 1879 or the desertion of Gambetta in 1882 by half the members 
of his own parliamentary group. 

In his later volumes, perhaps the author will grapple more directly with his 
central problem. If so, he may yet add some breadth and depth to our understand- 
ing of modern France. 


Stanford University GORDON WRIGHT 


ACTION FRANCAISE: ROYALISM AND REACTION IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY FRANCE. By Eugen Weber. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Pun 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xiv, 594. $10.00.) 


IN his preface Weber says that he feels his "presentation is woefully sketchy, 
no more than the preliminary spadework in a field in which books need to be’ 
written where there are chapters now.” This may be so, but the reader will dis- 
cover that it is too-modest an appraisal. Americans have already made many studies 
of that unattractive but compelling practitioner of literary violence, Charles Maurras, 
and of his baleful friends and talented associates; they have been distinguished, 
among the best in any language. But the present work is easily the most thorough . 
we have, a painstaking, carefully documented study that puts the whole subject 
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in fresh perspective and illuminates the Third Republic. It is based on the ınass 
of published materials, of course, but its author has ranged far beyond that to seek out 
the private papers of Maurras and others, police dossiers, unpublished manuscripts, 
correspondence and interviews with surviving witnesses and actors, He may re- 
gret the “official documents and private papers which I sorely lacked,” but his 
audience will be impressed by the volume of materials he has examined and by 
the extent of the cooperation he obtained in France, which is itself the measure of 
his competence and industry. 

For Weber the Action Frangaise movement was a deadly serious social phe- 
nomenon, transcending its actual numbers and the circulation of its organs. If 
the peak of its influence was attained in the decade 1915-1925, its ultimate im- 
portance seems now to have been revealed in the fateful years immediately prior 
to 1939. By that time it had survived condemnation by Rome and was on the way 
back into the graces of an increasingly Right-wing oriented Church. Like the 
bourgeois party of established order, the men of Action Française detested the 
regime, but hated the idea of social change still more. As Edward R. Tannenbaum 
has recently done, Weber concludes that “They did not like the present because 
it was not sufficiently like their cozy image of the past; they did not like the 
future, because it might be even worse.” But the present study insists much more 
upon the political and social consequences of these reactionaries. Action Française 
was important in polarizing conservative thought in France and in bringing the - 
majority party of established order to that situation of total paralysis in internal 
and foreign policy which characterized the nation on the eve of the Second World 
War—“more deeply and unhappily divided than it had been since 1848." Military 
defeat and national reconstruction under Vichy provoked no fruitful revamping 
of Maurrassian thought: both collaboration and resistance were condemned in 
favor of a doctrinaire cohesiveness that Frenchmen could not know, and the 
realities of Laval and De Gaulle showed up as mere impotent theory. Until that 
time Action Française had successfully triumphed over its paradoxes in the areas 
of religion and royalism. But now, “Step by step, by the remorseless logic of the 
position they had taken, the once incorruptible enemies of the Germans became 
the servants of the German will.” The internal conflicts of hatreds had in effect 
destroyed the movement. Yet even then the Maurrassian legacy was to be sub- 
stantial. Action Française, says Weber, “left its mark on friends and enemies, and 
upon France itself, where few men novy maintain liberal democracy as a political 


. ideal.” . 


There are fresh pages here on Maurras’s relations with the Orleanists, a fasci- 
nating reconstruction of the strange death of Philippe Daudet, convincing evidence 
of the widespread Maurrassian influence within the Church, new information on 
X the events of February 6, 1934, and a valuable survey of the European repercus- 
sions of Maurras’s thought. It is not extravagant to say that the work is a major 
contribution to.the history of modern France and to the intellectual history of our 
own times, “Brilliant” is a word that ought perhaps to be used sparingly, but 
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it would be difficult to deny it to this superb book. The writing is clear and lively, 
the viewpoint profoundly informed, detached, and fair. The whole work has style. 
Like everything the author writes, it is marked by the insights and the dramatic 
presentation of an imaginative mind. No such work has appeared in France. It 
does honor to the historiography of modern France, It is one more proof of the 
excellence that continues to characterize the finest scholarship in America. 


University of Toronto Jonn C. Carns 


THE ACTION FRANCAISE: DIE-HARD REACTIONARIES IN TWEN- 
TIETH-CENTURY FRANCE. By Edward R. Tannenbaum. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons. 1962. Pp. viii, 316. $7.50.) 


TANNENBAUM undertakes to show how the reactionary groups in twentieth-century 
France used the theories of Charles Maurras and of other die-hards to restore the 
old France. He is more concerned with the tactics of these groups than with their 
ideologies, though he treats the latter adequately for his purpose. The period 
mainly under consideration is that between the Dreyfus affair, which gave birth 
to the Action Frangaise, and the end of the Vichy regime in the defense of which 
it died. However, an introductory chapter and an epilogue help the reader to 
understand how the counterrevolutionary tradition evolved and what happened 
to it'after the Acton Française expired in 1945. | 
This is a very valuable book for several reasons. First, the author is to be 
commended for the skill with which he depicts the relations of the Action Frangaise 
with the pope and the Orleanist pretender, with Catholic groups, and with the 
more important fascist and nationalist organizations. This is meritorious because 
it gives the reader a better understanding of the Rightist movement as a whole 
and of its successes and failures, for one of its weaknesses was the inability of the 
related groups to unite and cooperate in working toward essentially common 
goals. It 1s, of course, true that they were not all royalists, but all of them were 
authoritarian in their outlook. Second, the author attempts to identify the types 
of people who were attracted to the various groups and especially to the Action 
Française. This is difficult because organizations such as he is dealing with tend, 
by their nature, to inflate their claims of support. Their lists of members and their 
respective occupations, even when checked against secret police records, may be 
open to question, as the author warns. Even so, it is helpful to discover in a 
general way the social status of the people who were attracted by these reactionary 
organizations. Finally, although Tannenbaum makes it very clear that he per- 
' sonally has no brief for the ideas and tactics he is portraying, the impartial manner 
in which they are presented is impressive. 
. Although there is some confusion over the reference to all of the reactionaries 
as one group when it is made abundantly clear that it was faction ridden, this 
study is an important contribution to the literature on the subject. Every student 
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of the history and institutions of twentieth-century France should find reading it 
a very rewarding experience. 


Hendrix College W. C. BUTHMAN 


LA FINLANDE DANS LA POLITIQUE EUROPÉENNE EN 1809-1815. 
By PéiviG Tommila. [Studia Historica, Number 3.] (Helsinki: Société His- 
torique de Finlande. 1962. Pp. 478. $4.00.) 


Tue Napoleonic Wars had important repercussions in the Baltic region, and it is 
within this context that the position of Finland is to be considered in this period. 
Thus the present work deals with a much wider subject than its title suggests, 
in effect, the whole Baltic-Scandinavian situation between Tilsit and Vienna. Gen- 
eral histories of the period have given little attention to these matters. The studies 
of Bernadotte by Sir Dunbar Plunkett Barton and Franklin D. Scott appeared 
before the publication of several important Scandinavian monographs. The period 
has, however, received much attention by Scandinavian, particularly Swedish, 
historians. The enigmatic characters of the main protagonists, Bernadotte and 
Alexander I, leave ample room for speculation and dispute. 

Basing his study on a wide variety of archival sources, Tommila threads his 
way judiciously through this literature, providing the non-Scandinavian reader 
not only with the most up-to-date discussion of his subject, but also with a unique 
introduction to the historiographical disputes that have surrounded it. The author 
takes exception to a number of interpretations by recent authorities, most notably 
the late Torvald Höjer. Tommila tends to hold that the main lines of Bernadotte's 
policy—acceptance of the loss of Finland, cooperation with Russia, and the gain- 
ing of Norway in compensation—were largely developed by the time he went to 
Sweden. The author assigns a much more modest role to Bernadotte and to 
Sweden generally in the negotiations and alliance with Russia in 1812-1813 than 
most Swedish historians have done. The consequences of Bernadotte's designs upon 
the French crown in Swedish foreign policy from 1812 to 1814 are stressed. The 
pre-eminent role of G. M. Armfelt, who has deserved to be better known outside 
the Baltic world, in all of the interlocking Baltic and Scandinavian questions re- 
ceives special attention. The interrelationships between the situations of Finland 
and Poland with regard to Russia are considered. The variations and changes in 
Finnish public opinion concerning the new status of Finland are discussed here 
at length for the first time in a major Western language. ` 

The present study is the third in the Finnish Historical Society’s new “Studia 
Historica,” which is publishing “monographs on the history of Finland in its 
international context" in English, French, and German. Both Tommila and the 
editors of this welcome new series are to be commended for this valuable contri- 
bution to the wider historical world. 


University of Alberta | H. A. Barton 
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INFOR UNIONSUPPLOSNINGEN 1905: KONSULATFRAGAN. By Jórgen 
Weibull. (Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Sóners Forlag. 1962. Pp. 449. Kr. 40.) 


Mosr of the writing about the dissolution of the Norwegian-Swedish union has 
been Norwegian; this treatment helps to redress the balance. It does not argue a 
Swedish case, but it presents the whole gamut of varied Swedish and Norwegian 
' viewpoints, and it is especially useful in explaining the complications of the 
Swedish position. Particularly, this volume illuminates the puzzling changes in 
the policy of the chief Swedish Minister, Erik Gustaf Bostróm, and the influential 
roles played by King Oscar and Crown Prince Gustaf. Although it was the Foreign 
Minister, Alfred Lagerheim, who in 1901 took the initiative in trying to reconcile 
the Norwegian demands for a separate consular service with the continued exist- 
ence of the union, Bostróm was sympathetic. Gradually, however, the rigid stand 
of the Norwegians and their refusal to back down from their demands for an 
ultimate separate foreign ministry as well made him skeptical. Meantime King 
Oscar began to see that agreement on the consular question alone would not pre- 
serve the union, that this problem was inseparable from the question of the foreign 
ministry, and that the foreign ministry must be a union institution. The cor- 
respondence between Oscar and Bostróm helps to explain why, by the autumn of 
1904, Bostróm took a harder line, which he knew the Norwegians could not ac- 
cept. Crown Prince Gustaf, who had been “more Swedish than the Swedes,” at 
length discovered during his visit to Oslo in March 1905 the depth and universality 
of Norwegian feeling and knew that the union was finished. He appealed to the 
Swedish Council of State to take the initiative in dissolving the union. This the 
Swedes could not bring themselves to do, and the Norwegians were left to direct 
the course of events. En June 7, 1905, ix brought an end to what they called 
an "unnatural union." 

Docent Weibull deliberately excludes bos consideration the economic aspects 
of the conflict and the tensions arising. out of the differing social and political 
philosophies of the two countries (including the important fact that the monarchy ` 
had been subordinated to parliamentary authority in Norway while it remained 
still the dominant political power in Sweden). He holds the account strictly to 
"the political course of events" and does not even pause to characterize the men 
involved. These negotiators, like others, were indeed mouthpieces of governments 
and parties, but they were also men with emotions and with limitations . of 
language and mind. Is not an understanding of negotiators as human beings es- 
sential to an understanding of negotiations? 

The study is built on documents—protocols of meetings, resolutions, memoirs, 
notes of telephone conversations—many of them recently released by the “fifty- 
year rule.” About one-third of the volume consists of such documents; others were 
published in Scandia (XXVI [1960], 167-229). An extra dividend is provided by 
the extensive newspaper discussion, which the author has used skillfully to show the 
development of partisan opinion in both countries. On the long three years of ne- 
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gotiations, this is doubtless the “definitive” account. Iti is systematic, judicious, and 
told with dramatic force. 


Northwestern University | FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


THE RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE OF THE GERMAN HUMANISTS. By 
Lewis W. Spitz. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 
369. $7.75) 

History cannot be written without generalizations, but generalizations must con- 

tinually be checked against particulars. This book deals with the religious positions 

of the German humanists one by one. Since they are compared with each other, 
the stress in the body of the work is on their individual differences. A concluding 
chapter assesses their common characteristics. The opening section gives an ad- 
mirable bibliographical résumé. Had this book been intended for the uninitiated, 
an introductory chapter would have been helpful on the variegated pattern of ideas 
on which these men drew: from classical antiquity, medieval Catholicism, and 

Italian humanism. But such knowledge is assumed, and particular elements from 

the background are introduced only as they become pertinent to the understanding 

of individuals. 

Agricola, the father of German humanism, blended the dioi moderna with 
Stoicism. He was unaffected by Neoplatonic strains, a devoted son of the medieval 
Church with none of the tensions of a Petrarch. Wimpfeling was a German 
Savonarola, an acrid moralist, who applauded Luther at first, but having lived 
“indecently long" ended with a defense of the Mass. Reuchlin, consumed by 
the libido sciendi, was a mystic who fitted Neoplatonism with cabalistic cosmology 
and reveled in Pythagorean number symbolism. At first he endorsed Luther, then 
repudiated him, and at the end became a priest. Celtis was an ebullient, erotic 
poet, lured by Italian humanism though he hated Italians, intrigued by the glory 
that was Greece though he lauded the primitive Germans. He rejected transub- 
stantiation, but was addicted to medieval hagiology while swirling amid Neopla- 
tonic Lichtmetaphysik and Cusa’s docta ignorantia. Hutten was anticlerical but not 
antisacerdotal; antischolastic, but not antireligious. Basically he was a medieval 
Catholic of the imperialist brand. Mutian, steeped in the Neoplatonic revival, 
spiritualized religion, decried externalism, and showed leanings to pantheism and 
universalism. Pirckheimer exhibited Stoic moralism in a Christian frame. The 
piety of Erasmus was at bottom that of the Brethren of the Common Life tinged 
with Stoicism. From the Neoplatonists he learned only the distinction of flesh and 
spirit in the sense of the corporeal versus the incorporeal; hence, his depreciation 
of all the externals of the Church. Last of all comes Luther. One would have ex- 
pected Melanchthon. But all along the author is contrasting northern humanism 
not only with Italian humanism but also with Reformation. Luther was himself 
a humanist at the point of philological method, and he recognized the validity of 
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reason within its own sphere, The great difference was that he was more his- 
. torical in his thinking than the humanists because he saw man’s salvation anchored 
upon a unique event in history, the incarnation of God in Christ. 

By way of summary, Spitz concludes that all the German humanists were 
Christians. All criticized ecclesiastical abuses. All protested against the dialectical 
verbiage of late scholasticism. All were synergistic, as was the Catholic Church, 
They centered on the harmonies of nature, Luther, on the disharmonies. They 
experienced the malaise de l'univers. Luther had a profound sense of personal un- 
worthiness. They did not develop a Weltanschauung contrary to that of the 
Church, ‘but they opened the possibility of absolutizing a culture independent of 
Christianity. They did not win the masses perhaps because they were themselves 
divided. One wing emphasized the reasonable, humane, logical, and learned; the 
other, the mysterious, occult, theosophic, enigmatic, luminous, and ecstatic. 

This is an enlightening book about a movement that aspired to be enlightened. - 


Yale University | Rorawp H. Barron 


VOM “KOLONIALENTHUSIASMUS” ZUR KOLONIALPOLITIK DER 
.MONOPOLE: ZUR DEUTSCHEN KOLONIALPOLITIK UNTER BIS- 
MARCK, CAPRIVI, HOHENLOHE. By Manfred Nussbaum. [Studien 
zur Kolonialgeschichte und Geschichte der nationalen und kolonialen Befrei- 
ungsbewegung, Number 8.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 167. DM 
13.20.) l 

WESTDEUTSCHER NEOKOLONIALISMUS: UNTERSUCHUNGEN 
|. ÜBER DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE UND POLITISCHE EXPANSION 

DES WESTDEUTSCHEN IMPERIALISMUS IN AFRIKA UND ASIEN. 

Edited by Heinz Tillmann and Werner Kowalski. [Schriftenreihe des Insti- 

tuts für Allgemeine Geschichte an der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wit- 

tenberg, Number 1.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1963. Pp. 280. DM 24.) 


‘To reinterpret the history of the creation of the German colonial empire so as to 
fit it into the Marxist-Leninist scheme of things presents formidable difficulties. - 
The apathy, if not opposition, of many sections of the German business com- . 
munity, expressed politically by the Freisinnige, and by a wing of the National 
Liberals; the composition of the leadership of colonialist pressure groups, in which 
bureaucrats, military men, and rather dubious adventurers of the stripe of Carl 
Peters played a larger role than any representatives of monopoly capitalism—these 
are facts on which all historians of the Bismarckian colonial policy agree, and 
which Nussbaum is himself forced to accept. He attempts to resolve this difficulty 
by positing a change in the nature of German colonialism, occurring around the 
turn of the century. According to Nussbaum, the original acquisition of the colo- 
nies in the 1880’s preceded the establishment of monopoly capitalism as the 
directing force of German policy. It was thus motivated not by the search for in- 
vestment opportunities and monopolistic raw material bases, Leninist criteria for 
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“modern imperialism,” but primarily by the desire for commodity markets, af- 
fecting only a part of the capitalist community. The author is not convincing in 
explaining how and why this relatively small group was able to dictate the policy 
of Bismarck, whom he continually calls a Junker, that is, not a capitalist at all. 
It is more than doubtful that the Chancellor believed that colonies would create 
sufficient new markets for German industry to improve markedly economic con- 
ditions and thus to undermine the strength of the Socialist movement. 

Nussbaum also fails to make a very good case for his theory of a fundamental 
change in German colonial policy around 19oo. The fact that some of the large 
banks acquired interests in the colonies is after all far less remarkable than the 
niggardly amounts so invested. The author’s own figures indicate the continuing 
negligibility of the colonies as a source of raw materials. The opposition to colonial- 
ism of the middle-class opposition parties did not decline after 1900, but reached a 
new intensity from 1905 to 1907, The more energetic colonial policy after the 
latter date,-however, with its emphasis on economic development, was character- 
ized at least as much by public as by private investment activities. 

Despite its extensive documentation from the archives of the German Colonial 
Office—virtually inaccessible to Western scholars—this work adds little factual 
information about the early years of the German colonial empire. 

The Tillmann-Kowalski volume contains five studies on West German “neo- 
colonialism,” of which the authors see evidence in economic aid activities in Africa 
and India, in the insufficiently anti-imperialist tone of West German schoolbooks, 
and in the German-Israeli compensation agreement. If a view of Israel as a 
bridgehead of German imperialism should commend itself to any reader, or if it 
should be felt that phrases such as “infamous Fascist libels” and “the cries and 
groans of the innocent victims of imperialism” substantiate the Marxist claim to 
a monopoly of scientific historical scholarship, this book deserves attention. 


University of Vermont Worrz W. SCHMOKEL 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY, 1914-1945. By Lionel Kochan. [Edin- 
burgh University Publications. History, Philosophy and Economics, Number 
15.] (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1963. Pp. viii, 150. $3.95.) 


KocnaN tells us with refreshing candor that he tries to use as much hindsight as 
possible in writing history and always attempts “to read the past in the light of 
the present." His most recent essay seeks to explain the reasons for the pres- 
ent condition of a divided Germany. His theme is continuity, and his thesis is 
that partition was the inevitable consequence of the long struggle between Russia 
and the West for control of Germany. 

From 1917 to the present, Kochan argues, both Communism and democracy 
have sought to weaken each other by cultivating Germany as a powerful ally. 
Lenin's program of alliance with "Rightist revanchists" became the basic Soviet 
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foreign policy for a decade. Western policy, from Versailles to the occupation 
of Prague, shows a similar continuity. Britain, in particular, consistently culti- 
vated Germany as the chief bastion against the Bolshevik tide. Thus, Kochan in- 
sists, the main purpose and consequence of Locarno were to strengthen Germany 
and to isolate Russia. This wooing by East and West gave Germany the oppor- 
tunity to play off one rival against the other and extract favors from both. Such 
was the policy of Stresemann and such was the program of Von Maltzan, head of 
the eastern department of the Auswärtiges Amt who observed that the justification 
for Rapallo was that it led to the Dawes report. The Dawes plan and Locarno, in 
turn, were used by Germany to win concessions from Russia in the form of the 
Berlin Treaty of 1926. 

The advent of Hitler did not interrupt this game of power politics. Der Führer’s 
goals had been sought by Weimar officials. Stresemann, like Hitler, had refused 
to accept Versailles, and he, too, wanted revision of the Corridor, Anschluss with 
Austria, the return of the Saar, and the protection of all German minorities then 
“living under a foreign yoke.” Von Seeckt prophetically had envisaged a limited 
war against France and England in order to smash Poland. Such a war, Von 
Seeckt insisted, would require an alliance with Russia. With the Nazis in power, 
Great Britain simply continued its policy of cultivating Germany as an ally against 
Russia. Hitler’s aggressions were not allowed to disturb England’s policy of con- 
cession. Russia’s attitude toward the Third Reich displays a similar basic con- 
tinuity. For a time, it is true, Litvinov had tried to isolate Germany by means of 
collective security, but by 1938 Russia had returned to its more traditional policy 
of alliance. Early that year Chamberlain rejected Litvinov’s effort to summon a 
conference to deal with the Nazi threat, and in the fall the Munich settlement 
convinced Russia that it could find no security in a Western alliance, The Kremlin 
took Molotov’s advice and sought to lessen the Nazi threat by associating with it. 
After World War JJ, since neither East nor West could achieve its historic de- 
sire of becoming the exclusive partner of Germany, partition was the only feasi- 
ble solution. Thus the Germans, who during the entire interwar period had so 
sedulously and successfully exploited the rival courtship of East and West, have 
become literally torn between the two. 

Kochan has taken the Biblical injunction seriously: “Seek and ye shall find.” 
He has sought continuity, and he has found it. Such a search, and the deliberate 
use of hindsight, obviously prevents the author from giving a balanced discussion 
of interwar diplomacy as it impinged on the German problem. But Kochan has 
not intended to write such a history. Nor has he sought to make any major con- 
tributions to our specific knowledge of the period. He has succeeded in writing a 
revealing and readable interpretive essay in which the stark clarity of his prose 
admirably suits his theme of Realpolitik. 


Williams College Roserr G. L. Warre 
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IM HAUPTQUARTIER DER DEUTSCHEN WEHRMACHT, 1939-1945: 
GRUNDLAGEN—FORMEN—GESTALTEN. By Walter Warlimont. 
(Frankfurt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Verlag fiir Wehrwesen. 1962. Pp. 


570. DM 34.) 


GENERAL Warlimont’s book is an account of the activities of the German high 
command in World War II, with particular emphasis on the subjects of organiza- 
tion, planning, the interrelationships of the principal figures in the high com- 
mand, and their relationships to Hitler. 

Within the Armed Forces High Command (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht— 
OKW), the joint staff headed by Field Marshal Keitel, was the Armed Forces 
Operations Staff (Wehrmachtführungsamt to August 1941, thereafter Wehr- 
machtführungsstab), directed by General Jodl. Warlimont was the second ranking 
officer of this staff and head of its planning section at the beginning of World 
War II. From January 1, 1942, he was deputy chief of the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff, being promoted to lieutenant general on April 1, 1944. On many oc- 
casions he acted for Jodl, who was often away at Hitler's personal headquarters. 
He frequently prepared directives or drafts conveying Hitler's commands to the 
army, navy, and air force and attended many of Hitler’s situation conferences. He 
is the only person now surviving who was continuously assigned to the Armed 
Forces Operations Staff from 1938 until he was incapacitated in the autumn of 
1944. 

In a sense the work is an apologia for the German military leadership in general 
and for the activities of the Armed Forces Operations Staff in relation to the 
other German command and planning offices in particular. 

The work is extensively documented, and many of the documents are quoted 
at length. Principal documentary sources cited are the war diaries of the Armed 
Forces Operations Staff and its subdivisions, the diaries of Generals Halder and 
Jodl, the Führer conferences on naval affairs, fragments of the stenographic records 
of Hitler's situation conferences, and wartime diaries and memorandums. 

Much space is devoted to organizational problems in the high command struc- 
ture and to the changing relationship of the OKW to the high commands of the 
army and the other services. Subjects of particular interest are the discussions of 
the value and advisability of the Norwegian campaign, the escape of British forces 
from Dunkirk, the announcement to the planning section of Hitler's intention to 
attack Soviet Russia, the description of how headquarters directives were prepared, 
and the account of the events of July 20, 1944, when Warlimont was rendered un- 
conscious by the bomb explosion at Hitler’s headquarters. In September 1944 the 
effects of this injury forced Warlimont to go on leave, from which he did not 
return before the end of the war. 

Of great interest throughout the book are accounts of Hitler's participation in 
the planning and conduct of operations. The author considers that it will appear 
more clearly from his book than from other postwar writings that not only did 
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the officers immediately around Hitler have little power to influence him, but that 
even the field commanders when summoned to headquarters could scarcely escape 
the compulsion that the Führer exercised over them. He believes, to that extent, 
a vindication of the officers in the OKW is justified, but beyond that the ee 
of them should be left to history. 


lowa Wesleyan College James S. Bzppre 


GESCHICHTE OSTERREICHS: VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS ZUR 
GEGENWART. By Erich Zöllner. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1961. 


Pp. 672. DM 36.) 


Tus author of a comprehensive national history is confronted with special prob- 
lems inherent in the large scope of his undertaking. To what audience should his 
book be directed? Just how much of the vast body of specialized literature per- 
taining to his subject should he examine before writing his treatise? Precisely what 
aspects of his kaleidoscopic topic should he omit or touch lightly upon and which 
ones should he emphasize? Finally, should the writer of the history of his own 
country strive to keep all traces of national bias out of his account? The admirable 
features of the above volume, as well as some of its defects, stem at least in part 
from the way in which Zöllner, a distinguished Austrian medievalist, has at- 
tempted to solve these perplexing problems. 

Zöllner has addressed bis work both to the professional historian and to the 
public at large. Perhaps as a consequence, even though many parts of the volume 
are written in a clear, lucid style, the less well-informed lay reader may easily get 
bogged down in a plethora of names, dates, and facts. This is especially the case 
with the sections dealing with intellectual history, in which the author includes 
so many names that his efforts border on being merely encyclopedic. The pro- 
fessional historian, on the other hand, may still find much of the discussion en- 
tirely too brief for his own needs and the volume lacking in special interpretations. 
This is certainly not because the writer has only a superficial knowledge of those 
areas of Austrian history which lie outside his own specialized field. Throughout 
the volume, whether dealing with the medieval period, the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, or the second Austrian Republic, Zöllner demonstrates his fine grasp 
of his subject and his familiarity with the important literature of the field. His 
fifty-page bibliography, in fact, is so comprehensive and up to date that it alone 
might well be worth the cost of the volume. 

Perhaps one reason why the author has been impelled to compress so many 
details into a relatively short space is that he has written about such a broad spec- 
trum of Austrian history. Not only does he deal with political, military, and diplo- 
matic affairs, but he includes special sections on education, religion, literature, 
music, architecture, and art; population movements; trade; agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial developments; and economic policy for each period of Austrian 
history from the High Middle Ages to 1955. These are. not integrated into the 
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general discussion, but are dealt with separately, era by era. Chronologically speak- 
ing, the volume is well proportioned and is not weighted in favor of the author's 
own specialty. Undue stress, however, has been placed on German political, cul- 
tural, and economic developments. When the Magyars, Czechs, Poles, or other 
nationalities in the monarchy are brought into focus, it is usually mainly to explain 
or to illuminate developments in Vienna or in the German-speaking areas of the 
monarchy. ' 

Given the bitter ideological cleavages in Austria during the past half century, 
Zöllner’s history is remarkably free from political bias. The author presents both 
the good and the bad in the liberal and conservative policies and programs in a 
fair, unbiased manner. There can be no doubt, however, that the volume has been 
written from a patriotic, pro-Austrian viewpoint. A reader brought up in a pro- 
Prussian tradition or one who is sympathetic to the subject nationalities of the 
former Habsburg monarchy will probably not agree with all the author's con- 


, clusions. 


Rice University R. Jons Raru 


LE ORIGINI DELL’ORDINAMENTO COMUNALE E PROVINCIALE 
ITALIANO: STORIA DELLA LEGISLAZIONE PIEMONTESE SUGLI 
ENTI LOCALI DALLA FINE DELL'ANTICO REGIME AL CHIU- 
DERSI DELL'ETÀ CAVOURIANA (1770-1861). Volume I; Volume I, 
DOCUMENTI, Parts 1 and 2. By Adriana Petracchi. [Pubblicazioni dell’Isti- 
tuto per la Scienza dell’Amministrazione Pubblica, Studi e testi, Number 1.] 
(Venice: Neri Pozza Editore. 1962. Pp. 411; 623; 422.) 


As Professor Salomone pointed out in the October 1962 issue of this Review 
("The Risorgimento between Ideology and Myth”), Italian historians, since the 
war, have been re-examining the history of unitary Italy from different ideologi- 
cal viewpoints. Moreover, hitherto neglected aspects of how the newly formed 
state gained cohesion and stature and how it fashioned its administrative and in- 
stitutional structure are being studied from original sources. To the growing 
number of such studies must be added this detailed work on Italy’s communal 
and provincial organization. The author, a graduate in political science, lectures 
at the Universita Cattolica of Milan on political institutions. 

Working primarily with sources in the Turin State Archives Dr. Petracchi 
has traced in her first volume the vicissitudes of local administrations in Piedmont 
since the eighteenth century. Volume II, Parts 1 and 2, reproduces a rich collec- 
tion of fifty-one documents on which the text in Volume I is based. Part 1 covers 
the period 1770-1854 and includes the Regolamento of 1775, the various legislative 
measures promulgated during the Restoration, including excerpts from the careful 
instructions drafted by the Congress of Vienna to safeguard Genoese local liberties 
against the absolutist tendencies of the House of Savoy, and concludes with the 
liberal reforms initiated in 1847-1848. Part 2 traces Rattazzi's policies culminating 
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with his 1859 law, Cavour’s ideas on local liberties, and the Minghetti proposal 
for regional organization and administration in 1861. 

What emerges is a panoramic presentation of the conflict between two di- 
vergent interpretations of the source and distribution of authority in the state. 
One sees authority emanating from all citizens and widely distributed among them 
with local liberties and prerogatives preserved and strengthened. The other con- 
centrates authority at the top and reserves all decision-making functions to the ad- 
'ministrators of the central government, The trend toward centralization of au- 
thority emerges in the eighteenth century when the House of Savoy, like other 
European monarchies, began to whittle away at remaining feudal privileges and lib- 
erties. The reforms of Victor Amadeus II and Charles Emanuel IIT in the early part 
of the century tended to concentrate all power in the hands of the monarch. Royal 
intendants enforced the king's authority throughout the state as the monarchy be- 
came absolute. At the same time social changes brought about the slow rise of the 
middle class and the beginning decline of the traditional Piedmontese military 
aristocracy. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic legislation had profound 
repercussions on the local administrations, transferring control of them into the 
hands of the provincial bourgeoisie. With the Restoration came conflict between 
the central government and the communal administrations, This conflict, 
Petracchi maintains, carried over into united Italy. The government imposed strict 
controls over local expenses. In 1848 a reaction against this trend began as at- 
tempts to grant greater local freedom were made in the Piedmontese Parliament. 

The next decade saw many discussions on decentralization within the Pied- 
montese state, small and mountainous. When Lombardy and, later, the rest of 
Italy were annexed, the issue grew more complicated. The unitarians insisted that 
decentralization would weaken unity and that the way to create unity out of dis- 
unity was to strengthen the power and authority of the central government. The 
deputies were fearful of losing their political influence over and control of the 
local clienteles under a system in which provinces and regions would exercise a 
great deal of autonomy. Minghetti’s proposal for a regional reorganization was 
therefore defeated, and Italy emerged with a centralized state as the Piedmontese 
Statuto, laws, and administration were extended throughout Italy. 

This book has both scholarly and timely interest in view of the continuing 
debate on the issue of regional organization, provided for in the republican con- 
stitution, but largely inoperative. Petracchi sets the problem in its historical frame- 
work. Her book will prove invaluable for an understanding of this basic and con- 
tinuing problem in Italian life. 


Regis College EmıLıana P. NORTHER 

THE MAKING OF THE RUSSIAN NATION. By Henryk Paszkiewicz. (Lon- 
don: Darton, Longman and Todd. 1963. Pp. 509. 845.) 

Tus book is a sequel to Paszkiewicz’ The Origin of Russia (1954). The prob- 
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lems treated in it are identical, and it has been prompted by a motivation of self- 
defense. Thus much of the book is devoted to the refutation of reviewers. The 
author goes, however, beyond this polemical task, To reinforce his scholarly con- 
clusions, he has studied and analyzed considerable additional literature that ap- 
peared during the decade following the composition of The Origin of Russia: 
the bibliography following the Making of the Russian Nation contains over 2,500 
items (added to the almost 2,000 of those consulted by Paszkiewicz in the process 
of writing The Origin of Russia). This immense literature is described clearly and 
succinctly and is analyzed; from this viewpoint Paszkiewicz’ new volume is a 
very valuable source of knowledge, especially for a reader to whom works in 
Russian are not available. 

Paszkiewicz also proceeds in his new book to strengthen by additional evidence 
those points which in The Origin of Russia drew upon themselves most criticism: 
the religious meaning of the word yazyk, the problem of “The Descent of the 
Rus’,” that of “Old Rus’ian or East Slavonic Nation” (in this connection Paszkie- 
wicz attributes to the term Rus’ after the baptism of Vladimir only an ecclesiastical 
meaning devoid of all ethnic connotation), and, finally, that of the absence of any 
substantial “Slavonic Colonization of the North-Eastern Lands.” The knowledge 
displayed by Paszkiewicz in adducing evidence is extensive, his skill in handling 
sources is impressive, and his tenacity in pursuing his demonstration to the finish 
is remarkable. In spite of these qualities, Paszkiewicz’ work fails on several es- 
sential points to carry conviction to an objective and careful reader. 

This qualification does not concern Paszkiewicz’ analysis of “The Descent of 
the Rus’.” Here, the author’s argument in favor of the Norse origin of the Rus’ 
is on most solid ground. It is only to be regretted that Paszkiewicz added to this 
argument an additional reference to his peculiar semantic analysis of the word 
yazyk, for this analysis is the weakest point of his book. This weakness is the 
price he had to pay for having deliberately rejected the help of specialists in the 
history of old Russian (or, to use Paszkiewicz’ new term, "Rus'ian") language 
and literature. 

What does Paszkiewicz demonstrate in his chapter “Ethnosyazyk”? Only that 
the term yazyk, in the ecclesiastical literature of the old Rus’ and in its chronicles, 
could be occasionally used to define not only the language or the ethnic character 
of a group, but also its religious character. This is hardly new and is parallel to 
the use, in medieval Latin terminology, of the words gens or natio. That, in spite 
of this, yazyk means basically language for the writers of the old Rus’ is proven by 
the very text on which Paszkiewicz based his exclusive interpretation, namely the 
Primary Chronicle, if one only reads the fragments quoted by him in the context 
of the preamble. The story of the settlement of the Slavs follows in it that of the 
confusion of tongues (yazykı!): the yazyk slovenesk appears in the chronicle as 
one of the seventy-two tongues of divided mankind (not seventy-two religions? ). 

Paszkiewicz’ theory that Suzdal-Vladimir Rus’ was basically a Finnish na- 
tion begs two essential questions, First, the language of the liturgy was not old 
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Russian (or "Rus'ian"), but the Church Slavonic; how could it lead linguistically 
to the population speaking "Rus'ian"? Second, how could complete (1) Slavoniza- 
tion occur among the widely scattered and isolated Finnish population, over- 
whelmingly rural, of the northeastern Rus’? 

It is finally impossible to accept Paszkiewicz’ contention that the pre-Mongolian 
Rus’ had no other links than those of ecclesiastical hierarchy and common relig- 
ion. Here again the philological analysis of the term Ruskaya zemlya is the weak- 
est of his arguments. It is true that it could be used with a strong religious conno- 
tation, but it expressed, nevertheless, a cultural, ethnic, and, to some degree, even 
political unity (common dynasty and institutional pattern). 


University of Washington Marc SZEFTEL 


GESCHICHTE DER ORIENTALISCHEN VOLKER RUSSLANDS BIS 
1917: EINE ERGÄNZUNG ZUR OSTSLAWISCHEN GESCHICHTE 
RUSSLANDS. By Emanuel Sarkisyanz. Foreword by Berihold Spuler. (Mu- 
nich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1961. Pp. 422. DM 5o.) 

NATSII SSSR I RUSSKII VOPROS [The Nations of the USSR and the Russian 
Question]. By I. A. Kurganov. (Frankfurt am Main: Possev Verlag. 1961. Pp. 
263.) : 

Ir is not generally realized outside the community of specialists that non-Slavic 

peoples comprised over one-third (34.4 per cent) of the population of Russia in 

1897 and almost one-quarter (23.7 per cent) in 1959. The percentage of non-Rus- 

sians, if one includes the Ukrainians and Belorussians as minorities, was 56.5 in 

1897 and 45.2 in 1959. Yet despite the great upsurge of scholarly interest in Russia 

in recent years relatively little attention has been devoted to the minority nationali- 

ties. These represent a fascinating laboratory of political and sociological prob- 
lems for both the student of Russian history and of contemporary Soviet society. 
Sarkisyanz, already well known for his study of Russland und der Messianis- 

mus des Orients (1955), sets himself the task of rescuing from obscurity the im- 

portant non-Slavic sector of the population of Russia which is rarely given the 

attention it deserves by Russian historians and is more often than not ignored by 
foreigners. After a brief history of the vast steppe region that stretches from the 
northern shores of the Black Sea to the Northern Pacific, the author proceeds with 

a brief account of each of the major peoples from the earliest times to the end of 

the empire. The treatment is encyclopedic rather than narrative, and it is intended 

more as a work of reference than as a general interpretation. It is, nevertheless, 
much more than a mere chronology, for Sarkisyanz has succeeded in incorporating 

a considerable amount of economic and social data. He does not, however, discuss 

the more general problems of nationalities, federalism, and separatism which con- 

fronted the empire. 
Kurganov’s work is of a very different type, concerned as it is with the imple- 
mentation, results, and implications of the policy of assimilation which the Com- 
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munist party has been pursuing since the Revolution. Basing his work primarily 
on the Soviet censuses of 1926, 1939, and 1959, he demonstrates that assimilation 
has in fact been proceeding steadily as a result of educational policy, urbanization, 
economic development, and internal migration. Particularly interesting are his 
figures on migration, which indicate that in the Kazakh and Kirgiz Republics 
the Russians and other nationalities outnumber the natives by a considerable 
margin. Indeed, in all but three of the republics the natives constitute less than 
80 per cent of the population. Kurganov also demonstrates that the nationalities 
with a smaller population, including the Armenians, are being assimilated more 
rapidly than the others. He therefore concludes that Western policies which seek 
to profit from tensions between Russians and non-Russians in the USSR are based 
on a mistaken understanding of the nationalities problem. 

These two works differ significantly in purpose and method, but together they 
serve as a valuable introduction to the history and sociology of the formation of a 
Russian nation from a wide variety of peoples with differing backgrounds. 


Princeton University Cyr E. Brack 


DIE SOWJETISCHE GESCHICHTE DES GROSSEN VATERLANDI- 
SCHEN KRIEGES, 1941-1945. By Boris Semjonowitsch Telpuchowski. Edi- 
ted by Andreas Hillgruber and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen. Translated from the 
Russian by Robert Freytag-Loringhoven et al. (Frankfurt am Main: Bernard 
& Graefe Verlag für Wehrwesen. 1961. Pp. xvi, 97, 576. DM 29.50.) 


Wir this translation of Telpuchowski’s study, the editors present the West 
German reader with the current Soviet interpretation of the USSR's role in World 
War II and at the same time offer an example of how Soviet historians treat re- 
cent events, 

Telpuchowski begins his history with a review of European diplomacy in the 
late 1930's, by way of introducing the Nazi-Soviet pact; the Soviet "liberation" of 
Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, and the Baltic States; and the Soviet-Finnish 
War. He then considers the German attack against the Soviet Union and the early 
Soviet defeats, A large portion of the book is devoted to the subsequent Soviet 
victories against both the Germans and the Japanese and to Soviet wartime eco- 
nomic achievements. Of far more interest to the American reader is the author’s 
treatment of the wartime alliance between the USSR and the Western Powers. He 
views this alliance as a temporary stage in an otherwise prolonged struggle be- 
tween the imperialist powers as a whole and the lone socialist state. Accordingly, 
Britain, France, and the United States sought to involve Germany and Japan in 
a war with the USSR in the late 1930’s, thereby removing the threat of socialism 
and of German and Japanese competition for world markets. But the Soviet gov- 
ernment, by signing the nonaggression pacts with Germany and Japan, frustrated 
this plan and instead gained time to improve the country’s defenses. Since, how- 
ever, the contradictions among the imperialist powers were far sharper than the 
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contradictions between the imperialist powers and the USSR, the Western Powers 
found themselves fighting with Russia against the Axis Powers. Yet even during 
the war, according to the author, the Western Allies, fearing a Soviet victory, 
gave only minimal aid to the Soviet Union, postponed the second front, and sought 
a separate peace treaty with Germany. Nevertheless, the Western Allies had to 
open a second front in order to stem the Soviet advance in Central Europe and 
then dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in order to end the war 
against Japan before Soviet armies could liberate all of Asia. The author concludes 
with a classic non sequitur in behalf of peaceful coexistence: “The history of inter- 
allied relations during the war confirms by means of facts the possibility of the 
closest collaboration and friendly relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western allies. . . ." 

The editors, in an introductory chapter to the history, present the different 
Soviet interpretations of World War II, showing how these have been decreed by 
the party to reflect its various domestic and foreign policies. Thus, Telpuchowski's 
treatment of the "Grand Alliance," which is currently in vogue, reflects the party's 
continuation of Stalin's cold war, albeit behind the new and quite thin facade of 
Khrushchev's policy of peaceful coexistence. Moreover, Telpuchowski, in blaming 
Stalin for the early Soviet defeats, is merely acceding to the party’s current cam- 
paign against the “Stalin cult of personality,” while his almost complete silence 
concerning the wartime activities of Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Zhukov 
is a response to the party's punishment, in 1957, of the “Anti-Party group" and the 
former Minister of Defense. The editors have also appended additional data to 
Telpuchowski’s history in order, first, to refute his many allegations, for example, 
that the Soviet victory at Stalingrad brought about Italy’s military collapse, that 
Stalin at Tehran opposed a postwar partition of Germany, and that American 
agents sought to negotiate a separate peace treaty with Germany at the Soviet 
Union’s expense; and second, to expose, thereby, his tendentious selectivity, and 
in some instances his falsification, of the available data. Unfortunately, the edi- 
tors, in addressing themselves to Telpuchowski’s many sins of commission, fail 
to note his many sins of omission, including Churchill’s and Roosevelt’s warnings 
to Stalin about the impending German attack against the Soviet Union, the 
global commitments of the Western Allies, which compelled them to curtail their 
aid to the Soviet Union, and the Soviet government’s own negotiations with 
German agents in Sweden in 1943. 

Still, the history, as a record of events, is not completely without value. The 
editors, for example, point out that the study contains much heretofore unpublished 
material, particularly concerning military operations. 


Hunter College Micnaez M, LUTHER 
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Near East 


THE FIRST OTTOMAN CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD: A STUDY OF 
THE MIDHAT CONSTITUTION AND PARLIAMENT. By Robert 
Devereux. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXXXI (1963), Number 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1963. Pp. 310. $6.00.) 


Uni relatively recent years nineteenth-century Ottoman history has been an 
area neglected by Western scholars. Therefore, works dealing with that period are 
greeted with some enthusiasm. Devereux's volume deals with the much-neglected 
Ottoman Constitution and Parliament of 1876 to 1878. His thesis is that the Con- 
stitution was presented by its authors in good faith and that the Parliament con- 
ducted itself well, on the whole, and had some influence. He supports this thesis 
well with material gathered from many varied Turkish and Western sources. 
Even his bibliographic note and bibliography can be read with profit. 

In developing his thesis Devereux gives a good brief sketch of the movement 
for reform in the Ottoman Empire. He then turns to the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, the analysis of the Constitution, and the introduction of the constitutional 
regime. Most of the book is devoted properly to a discussion of the nature and 
work of the Ottoman Parliament in its two sessions. 

The general interpretations and conclusions are not new, but Devereux bases 
them on more solid research than has been done before. Certainly his conclusion 
that we should “consider the Midhat institutions as the culmination . . . of all 
that had gone before" is difficult to deny. 

Questions might be raised on a few points. Devereux expresses surprise at the 
observance of the letter and spirit of the Constitution by the palace and the Porte 
where financial matters were concerned. Is this surprising in light of Abdul- 
Hamid Ils constant willingness to accept almost any program that would 
strengthen his empire financially and thus make it more independent of foreign 
influence? At another point he describes the Ottoman Senate as "superfluous" and 
a mere imitation of European bicameralism. Is it not possible that the Senate was 
very useful to the Sultan because it could promote inaction through legislative 
deadlock and free him from the embarrassment of vetoing bills that he con- 
sidered undesirable? | 

These are extremely minor points. The book is a needed and most welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on the Ottoman Empire in its later stages. The author's style 
is clear and readable, yet he does not neglect details or fail to cite sources. The 
book is, to the best of my knowledge, the most comprehensive treatment of the 
First Constitutional Period. 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh Rozzzr C. Dzrx 
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Africa 
A SHORT HISTORY OF NIGERIA. By Michael Crowder. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 307. $5.75.) | 
THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TANGANYIKA, By J. Clagett 
Taylor. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 254. $6.00.) 
STUDIES IN EAST AFRICAN HISTORY. By Norman R. Bennett. [Boston 
University African Research Studies, Number 4.] (Boston: Boston University 
Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 93. $3.50.) 


Tasse three books neatly represent the mixed state of African historiography. In 
A Short History of Nigeria, Crowder, a young Briton recently appointed secretary 
of the University of Ibadan’s African Studies Institute, has compressed the compli- 
cated story of Nigeria into a short, balanced narrative that perceptively reflects 
the modern approach to the study of Africa's past. Nine chapters are devoted to 
Nigeria before the British conquest, four deal with the colonial phase, and three 
discuss the rise of nationalism and the achievement of independence. If ancient, 
medieval, and recent Nigeria is slighted, the history of the nineteenth century is 
recounted at much greater length in accord with the availability of the results of 
recent research. 

Crowder has used a wide range of secondary material with care and sensi- 
tivity. His conversations with historians and anthropologists who were engaged in 
current research also enabled him to incorporate fresh evidence and revisionist 
opinion into his narrative. As such, this work must supersede Burn’s earlier text 
as the standard national history. But, despite its over-all quality, his book is not 
definitive; speculative hypotheses tend to be treated as proven, a few unfortu- 
nate inaccuracies exist, and references are omitted (a regrettable decision on the 
part of the original British publisher). Moreover, Crowder appears to have com- 
posed his book with undue haste; in detail the scholarship is at times spotty, the 
prose style infelicitous. His is a pioneer synthesis that amply demonstrates the 
need for a full-length, thoroughly documented history of Africa's largest nation. 

Unlike Crowder's treatment of Nigeria, Taylor's book is in the manner of the 
old colonial histories. An inadequate chapter. on Tanganyika before 1920 is 
followed by a discussion of "The People" that utilizes generally discarded con- 
cepts and clichés. The third chapter takes the story to 1940, and the remaining six 
chapters cover the period to independence. In order to do so, Taylor has carefully 
drawn together information contained in a variety of official reports, books, and 
periodicals. For the most part the exclusive use of these secondary sources has 
resulted in an administrative history that only occasionally offers political or 
economic insights. 

Part of the problem is that Taylor, an educational missionary in Southern 
Rhodesia, appears to have used the secondary evidence uncritically. In the third 
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chapter, for example, there are at least four major points where the author has 
slavishly adopted the official view of British policy contained in government re- 
ports, whereas a somewhat broader reading would have cast considerable doubt 
upon such conclusions. Despite abundant references and a- long bibliography, he 
has demonstrated the danger of writing a monograph from printed sources with- 
out any firsthand acquaintance with the subject. A number of important books 
and articles have evidently not been consulted. In addition, Taylor's writing does 
not escape being occasionally repetitious and banal. Nonetheless, for want of 
another, his book will remain an important contribution until Margaret Bates 
publishes her excellent thesis, “Tanganyika under British Administration." 

On its dust jacket, Bennett's book is described as “a step in the march of 
modern scholarship to recover the historic past of a neglected continent." In fact, 
it is'a series of small steps—a collection of four short essays connected only be- 
cause each is about an aspect of nineteenth-century East Africa. A sketch of the 
activities that involved or revolved about Mirambo, an important chief in western 
Tanganyika, precedes an interesting chronological account of American traders 
resident in Zanzibar. The founding of and the political role of the Holy Ghost 
Mission in Zanzibar and Tanganyika form the basis of the third essay. The very 
slight final note is a preliminary assessment of an agent of the sultan of Zanzibar 
who briely governed part of Gogoland. Two appendixes include a nineteenth- 
century missionary’s history of the Nyamwezi and a chart showing the price of 
ivory in the Zanzibar market from 1826 to 1897. Unfortunately, the book is poorly 
bound and printed. 

Bennett, a member of the Boston University African Studies Program staff, 
has with evident industry collected the material for these essays in a number of 
American, European, and African archives and libraries. His footnotes indicate 
this reading, but they also reflect an unwillingness to use oral data unless written 
down and an interest in detail rather than in interpretation. As such, these are 
the essential mines from which others will quarry the stuff of a history of nine- 
teenth-century East Africa. 


Harvard University Roserr I, ROTBERG 


RELUCTANT EMPIRE: BRITISH POLICY ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
FRONTIER, 1834-1854. By John S. Galbraith. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1963. Pp. x, 293. $6.95.) 


T'urs is a tour de force. Refusing to be enmeshed by minutiae, Galbraith has made 
a brilliant clarification of a very confused period in South African affairs by look- 
ing at them as the imperial government had to view them. This view commits 
him to the thesis that the ultimate determinant was the imperial factor, and it 
is well taken: even the dissident trekkers hoped only to escape that factor, not 
to challenge it. | 

Viewing its interests in the Cape Colony in the same oceanic manner as its 
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predecessors, the British regime found itself involved in an effort to stabilize 
a frontier that refused to be stabilized, to the frustration and expense of the 
imperial government. The lobsters’ quadrille of apparently inconsistent and con- 
tradictory policies danced by Whitehall of advance and retreat, treaties and no 
treaties, really was a desperate search for a method of implementation of this 
fundamental policy of frontier stabilization. Considered in this "imperial manner," 
the facts give no evidence for overwhelming missionary influence nor any "plot" 
against the Afrikaner people. Missionary influence operated only in terms and to 
the extent of frontier stabilization, and the one concern of the Colonial Office 
with the Great Trek was whether frontier stability permitted a border drawn be- 
hind the trekkers or demanded one including them. If there was a single determi- 
nant in imperial frontier policy during these years, it was the influence of cold 
experts of the Treasury and the harassed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In detailing the formulation and application of seemingly contradictory poli- 
cies, the writer (it is hoped) has finally slain the hoary legend of Lord Glenelg's 
evil influence because his study clearly shows that the decision to give up the 
Queen Adelaide Province was taken in full cabinet. The author brings forward 
the interesting information that the opportunity given D’Urban in this “Glenelg” 
dispatch to justify the annexation was owing to William IV, who was not just 
"Silly Billy" after the Reform Act. 

I believe that the treatment given D’Urban is too kind; had he seized the 
opportunity given him in the dispatch, even if it meant merely reiterating his 
earlier communications, the cabinet might have accepted annexation. His silence 
only confirmed Whitehall's opinions. On the other hand, the author has made a 
trenchant analysis of Sir Harry Smith, who sold his "forward" policy to a too- 
trusting Whitehall, where it is fascinating to view Earl Grey toying with the 
notion of a sepoy African force in the face of united cabinet opposition to the idea. 

In view of the monograph’s emphasis on the financial question, there could 
have been a greater treatment of the financial embarrassment of the Whig gov- 
ernment from 1834 to 1841, to the delight of the Tories in domestic politics, the 
thing of most concern to any cabinet. There could also have been a considerably 
greater emphasis on the difficulties in British foreign policy in the Near East 
after 1850, because increasing British commitments there produced the decisions 
to disclaim any responsibility for the Transvaal region and then to abandon the 
Orange River sovereignty. These criticisms, however, cannot detract from the 
strong merits of the study of this first effort by London to solve the “insoluble 
problem” (as Gladstone put it) of South Africa. 


University of Southern California |. Coum Ruys Loven. 


LE CONGO BELGE ET LA WELTPOLITIK (1894-1914). By Jacques Wille- 
quet, [Université Libre de Bruxelles, Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres, Volume XXII.] (Brussels: Presses Universitaires de Bruxelles; Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 499. 33 fr.) 
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As a sovereign state created by the Berlin Act of 1885, then as a Belgian 
colony, and subsequently as a halfway ward of the United Nations, the Congo has 
been throughout its history an object of international interest and concern. This 
detailed and sophisticated study examines the Congo problem in German-Belgian 
relations during the most active period of European imperialism in Africa. The 
subject was ripe for definitive treatment since both the Belgian and German diplo- 
matic records were available to the author. He has also exploited, at the University 
of London, the papers of E. D. Morel, moving spirit in the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation. Publications of the German colonial societies and periodical and newspaper 
sources have been carefully examined and summarized. | 

The study divides into two principal periods: from 1894 to 1908, when Leo- 
pold II’s personal rule ended and the Congo became a Belgian colony; and the 
subsequent period of reorganization and reform under the Belgian Minister of 
Colonies, Jules Renkin. Leopold’s administration was vigorously criticized for its 
restrictions on trade, the exclusive concessions granted to development companies, 
and the system of forced labor, which scandalized humanitarians when exposed 
in the European press. The public image of the Congo Free State under Leopold 
was quite as unflattering in Germany as in England, but the official position of the 
government was one of reserve toward British overtures for international action. 
From the official records the author shows the extent of propaganda counter- 
measures taken by Leopold through his “Bureau de la presse” and his two princi- 
pal agents in Germany, Joseph Cartuyvels and Ludwig von Steub. 

Abundant evidence shows the German Foreign Ministry to have been con- 
sistently cautious and reserved toward colonial propaganda pressures to make the 
Congo Basin an avowed object of Germany’s colonial ambitions. French reversion- 
ary rights to the Congo were a factor, as was also the fear of injury to larger 
German interests by driving Belgium into complete dependence upon France and 
England. Neither William II, nor German investment bankers, nor maritime 
interests were ever won to the idea of a great Mittelafrika as a major objective 
of their Weltpolitik. It was generally held by statesmen of the leading powers that 
small or moribund states, such as Belgium and Portugal, lacked the national 
energy and resources to develop large colonial holdings and that in the course of 
events these would fall into the hands of the Great Powers. It was considered 
desirable and foresighted, through economic investment and the acquisition of 
adjoining territory, to place oneself in a position to claim a just share in such 
spoils. This did not mean necessarily the pursuit of an immediate annexationist 
policy. It was along this line that German official and colonial thinking developed 
between 1908 and 1914. However, the author concludes that "Il faut bien dire 
que jamais, le Congo belge n’a été pour Berlin un centre principal ou primordial 
d’attention.” | 

The merits of this carefully wrought work are the significant materials re- 
covered from the German and Belgian archives, the analysis of German publicity 
and propaganda relating to the Congo problem, the revelations as to Leopold's 
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combating of “Congophobia” in Germany, and the objective treatment of the 
Mittelafrika design that was beginning to take shape in Germany by 1914. Care- 
ful documentation, a complete bibliography, and a thorough index round out this 
study of value and distinction. 


University of Virginia Oron J. Harz 
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CONFUCIAN PERSONALITIES. Edited by Arthur F. Wright and Dents 
T witchett. [Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 411. $8.75.) 


A REVOLUTION may negate, but not quite neglect the past tradition. Mainland 
China last year pursued active discussions on Confucianism, produced some films 
on the master, and held a meeting at his graveyard. While the events may have 
caught off balance some specialists with contracts and projects on current prob- 
lems, they would hardly surprise the academicians who have quietly con- 
tributed to a series of five symposia, now completed with this excellent volume. 

A word on previous volumes may help evaluation. The first, Studies in Chinese 
Thought (1953), veered toward intellectual history, then on the rise. The second, 
Chinese Thought and Institutions (1957), redressed the balance. The next three 
conferences wisely focused on Confucianism, the main body of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, so well known, but not sufficiently understood. Both Confucianism in Action 
(1959) and The Confucian Persuasion (1960) demonstrated intricate dimensions 
within the great tradition but not without deviating vistas beyond its confines. 
This is now vividly reinforced by the final volume with twelve biographical stud- 
ies spanning across the sixth through the twentieth century. Wright, who organ- 
ized these collaborative efforts throughout, deserves a well-earned ovation. 

Biographical studies are not easy. Twitchett points out in an introductory 
essay that the dynastic histories and commemorative writings are patternized 
accounts rather than individualized biographies. Indeed, one may add that 
scholars in the past, long realizing such limitations, always looked for hints in 
these records, often known as “little words [impregnated with] great meanings” 
and implications hidden “within the words and in between the lines.” Con- 
temporary scholars should, as Twitchett stresses, rely mainly on the subject’s own 
writings, put him in context, understand his time before they could hope to under- 
stand his life. Nor should they forget that behind him was the tremendous weight 
of China’s remarkably continuous tradition. In another essay Wright draws atten- 
tion to role selection and playing: how many Chinese consciously chose a histori- 
cal exemplar and conscientiously tried to live out their lives after the image, thus 
giving “life” to the tradition and at the same time enriching it. It is suggested to 
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both editors that inspiration for such roles came not so much from formal biogra- 
phies, nor from other reading materials, as it did from the “living tradition”: the 
folk stories, tales, songs, plays, popular religions, as well as oral amplifications and 
encouragement on the part of elders and tutors. 

All articles in this symposium are careful and illuminating studies. This short 
review, barely mentioning the authors in parentheses, attempts only a few sum- 
mary evaluations. First, most revealing is the variety of personalities that combined 
both the Confucian and other, sometimes incongruous, qualities. A model “family 
instruction” written in the sixth century resulted from a Buddhist dilution of the 
Confucian ideals (Dien). By the late sixteenth century, dilutions and degeneracies 
were such that a scholar-official, though highly successful, would accept the apathy 
in government and achieve greatness in art via Taoism (Wu). Mundane and 
private lives also played their part. Many literary talents during the seventh and 
eighth centuries were inspired more by the pleasures of life than by Confucianism 
(Frankel). The idealism of the reform leader in 1898 probably stemmed more 
from his psychological traits than from lofty philosophies (Howard). Exclusive 
Confucian theories and nothing else would, in fact, leave a scholar sterile and 
empty (Levenson). 

Second, several contributions effectively revise standard estimations. A twelfth- 
century founder of Neo-Confucianism, though great in philosophy, was defensive, 
insecure, and ineffectual when it came to politics (Schirokauer). On. the other 
hand, the “bad last minister” of the next century was not without idealism in 
introducing land reforms (Franke). Similarly, a dishonorable tenth-century 
figure who kept high offices under successive regimes with little sense of loyalty 
or shame was nonetheless an upright gentleman who promoted Confucian values 
in private life (Wang). Restored to his rightful place in history is the man who 
persuaded the Mongols to follow Confucianism; the view that traditional accounts 
overpraised him is in turn discounted (Rachewiltz). 

Third, this volume again high-lights the basic conflict between Confucianism 
and absolutist power. The success and failure of an outstanding eighth-century 
statesman hinged greatly upon his personal relationship with the emperor 
(Twitchett). And a weak pretext was all that an emperor needed to execute a 
great fourteenth-century poet whose real crime was his political talent (Mote). 
While the state power was never truly Confucian, yet it could not get along with- 
out Confucianism. Ambivalently, history marches on. 

Finally, in reading these fascinating articles, one feels that the contributions 
previously made by Chinese and Japanese scholars should have been given greater 
recognition. For example, the study of a twelfth-century general who became a 
hero in myth (Wilhelm) owes much to the groundwork laid by several publica- 
tions on mainland China. The analysis of the last bad minister, previously men- 
tioned, is indebted to the pioneering work by Miyazaki of Kyoto. 


Stanford University James T. C. Liv 
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THE LADDER OF SUCCESS IN IMPERIAL CHINA: ASPECTS OF SO- 
CIAL MOBILITY, 1368-1911. By Ping-ti Ho. [Studies of the East Asian 
Institute.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1962. Pp. xviii, 385. $8.00.) 


SociaL mobility in China has been the subject of several highly competent 
studies, but none of them gets the reader as far beyond the legal and governmental 
aspects of the topic as this one does. Ho has tackled the question of social mobility 
in the larger terms of the "opportunity structure," giving careful attention to 
opportunities in trade and other occupations and in public and private educational 
institutions. He has also persuasively argued that the legal grouping of people 
into a hierarchy of social strata did not closely correspond with social realities. He 
points, for example, to the socially heterogeneous character of certain local elites 
and literary groups. Those who “labored with their minds” and those who 
"labored with their physical strength" were not as cleanly separated in culture 
and function as may be supposed. Some of the author's conclusions coincide with 
those reached by others. The generally high rate of mobility into and out of civil 
service observed by E. A. Kracke for the Sung period and, on the basis of a small 
sample, by Robert Marsh, The Mandarins, for the Ch'ing period, has now been 
impressively confirmed for the Ming and Ch'ing. The author's findings for the 
Ming period also conform to Kracke's demonstration of the relatively high rates 
of mobility in the expanding commercial centers in the Sung period. Historians 
will be interested in the author's carefully presented evidence of a declining rate 
of mobility from the relatively open conditions in early Ming to the restricted 
opportunities in late Ch'ing, when an immense increase in population had not 
been offset by economic growth. 

This study complements the meticulous description of the civil examination 
system in Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry, and his biographical data come 
from sources different from those used by Chang. He has also significantly refined 
Chang's definition of gentry by excluding from it the sAéng-y&zn. Ideological 
factors are not slighted, but one hopes that the author will have more to say on 
this subject in the future. His brief discussion of the possible social consequences of 
Wang Yang-ming’s revolt against the Sung philosophy is especially intriguing. 
The assertion that “the point of departure in the Confucian social ideology is 
that all things, including human beings, are by nature unequal” would seem to 
require qualification in terms of the Mencius, which is cited here, and in terms 
of Sung and later philosophical literature. Was it consistently argued that the 
manifest differences among men were essential and immutable rather than acci- 
dental and mutable? Ladder of Success has deepened and refreshed the study of 
Chinese society; it should be read and reread by Sinologists. 


University of Minnesota RoMEYN TAYLOR 


THE WESTERN INVASIONS OF THE PACIFIC AND ITS CONTL 
NENTS: A STUDY OF MOVING FRONTIERS AND CHANGING 
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LANDSCAPES, 1513-1958. By 4. Grenfell Price. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 236. $5.60.) 


Price is one of a small but most able group of scholars in Australia and New 
Zealand who have undertaken to approach the study of the Pacific as a single 
region of human history and geography. His work at the University of Adelaide 
and the establishment of chairs of demography and of Pacific history at the 
Australian National University are evidences of this interest. Despite our powerful 
interests and commitments in the Pacific, there has hardly been comparable 
activity in the United States, though excellent studies on detailed portions of 
Pacific history have been done here. 

In this particlular work Price continues some of the inquiries previously under- 
taken in his White Settlers in the Tropics and White Settlers and Native Peoples. 
Adopting a very broad definition of the Pacific region, he begins with a very 
brief sketch of the ethnohistory of the area before the European invasions. Ameri- 
can specialists may find some reason to quarrel with his choice of authorities. or 
with some of his conclusions, particularly concerning the indigenous peoples of 
the Americas, This will merely underscore the writer’s point that there is still 
much need for further research in the field. 

Taking up the record of Western invasions of the Pacific Basin, the author 
examines first the cultural equipment that the Europeans brought with them, 
stressing the advantages they held over the peoples of the Pacific in maritime tech- 
nology and in military and political organization. After a brief discussion of the 
impact of the conquests and colonization upon certain American, Asian, and 
Pacific Island societies, Price turns to a theme that has long interested him: the 
distinctions between settler and sojourner types of colonization. In these discus- 
sions he points especially to the positive contributions of Western colonialism and 
attacks with some acerbity some Indian and Indonesian views concerning Dutch 
rule in New Guinea. There is a distinctly Australian flavor to the attitudes ex- 
pressed here concerning the past and present roles of Britons and British descended 
Australasians in the Pacific Basin. These, indeed, are the most fully documented 
and illustrated portions of the book; this the author acknowledges. 

In a chapter entitled “The Moving Frontiers of Disease” Price attempts to 
suggest the importance of disease as a factor in facilitating the Western invasions 
and in subsequent demographic changes. “The Moving Frontiers of Animals and 
Plants” deals particularly with the introduction of exotic plants and livestock into 
Australia and New Zealand. Here, as elsewhere, the author indicates that great 
efforts at research and synthesis are needed to present a picture of the Pacific in 
modern times. It is his purpose to stress that need and encourage others to make 
those efforts. In conclusion Price returns to his defense of the positive contributions 
of the West in Asia, America, and the Pacific Islands. 


University of Hawaii Donar» D. JoHNson 
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LAND AND LABOUR IN INDIA. By Daniel and Alice Thorner. (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, New 
York. 1962. Pp. ix, 227. $8.50.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 1858 TO 1947: SELECT 
DOCUMENTS. [Edited] by C. H. Philips et al. [Select Documents on the 
History of India and Pakistan, Volume IV.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xxi, 786. $14.40.) 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN: A POLITICAL ANALYSIS. By Hugh Tinker. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 228. Cloth $4.50, paper $1.75.) 


Tue fifteen papers in Daniel and Alice Thorner's book, which were written in 
India between 1952 and 1960, fall into three groups. The structure of economic 
power in rural India is examined in the first; the second group is called "Trends" 
and includes a survey of economic development, 1760-1960; the third is composed 
of papers criticizing Indian censuses and sample surveys. Although most of the 
papers are not historical, any historian concerned with agrarian problems, social 
structure, or census materials may find, as I did, that the Thorners’ methods are 
exceptionally stimulating. They have applied their rigorous critical faculties to a 
number of sources often used by students of modern India. In each case they 
have demonstrated that accepted concepts, methods of investigation, categories, or 
data are inadequate. For example, in the paper entitled “ 'De-industrialization' in 
India, 1881-1931,” they challenge the evidence of the censuses that the Indian 
economy was becoming less industrial and more rural by showing that the occupa- 
tional categories adopted by the census commissioners were not consistent. Simi- 
larly, in “Agrarian Revolution by Census Redefinition,” they attempt to prove 
that the Indian census of 1951 gives a misleading picture of the "agrarian struc- 
ture" and the progress of land redistribution. According to the census, 67.2 per 
cent of the agricultural population are "owner-cultivators" or their dependents, 
while only 2.1 per cent are "non-cultivating owners" or "rent-receivers" and only 
18 per cent are cultivating laborers. These small figures for landlords and landless 
laborers suggest a wider diffusion of economic power in the villages than the 
Thorners believe exists, and they indicate how the census commissioner has over- 
simplified complex relationships, used Western categories inappropriate to Indian 
conditions, and accepted without caution crudely gathered statistics. . 

In two historical essays, the Thorners attribute much of India’s agricultural 
stagnation to the unbalanced development of the rural economy during the British 
period. “The new forms of land tenure and legal procedure introduced by the 
British afforded to the landlords and the providers of credit a set of unprecedented 
mechanisms for drawing away from the peasants everything but a bare minimum 
required to keep cultivation going." The radical shift of economic power in favor 
of the wealthy was not accompanied by significant improvements in productive 
processes or techniques. The result was arrested development and perhaps a 
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decline in per capita income during the last half century or so of British rule. 

Since independence, the government of India has introduced unprecedented 
land reforms. The Thorners believe, however, that the reforms have been inade- 
quate and have not released the productive forces necessary for an agrarian revo- 
lution. Ceilings on land holdings have often been ineffective because of “paper 
partitions” of landed estates; many proprietors still resort to crop sharing and 
renting to tenants rather than cultivating and modernizing the land themselves. 

C. H. Philips, director of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Univer- . 
sity of London, has edited a volume containing more than four hundred docu- 
ments covering “the history of the Indian and Pakistani peoples” from 1858 to 
1947. It is divided into three sections: the first two are devoted chiefly to constitu- 
tional development and nationalist politics, while the third is called “Problems 
and Policies of the Indo-British Empire: 1858-1914” and contains lengthy sections 
on official economic, social, and frontier and foreign policy. Apart from nine brief 
introductory notes, no attempt is made to explain the significance of any docu- 
ment. Nor are there many explanatory footnotes, although there is a glossary of 
Indian terms. 

Philips remarks in his foreword that “in most modern historical writing on 
India and Pakistan emphasis has usually been placed on British activities in India, 
often at the expense of the study of Indian development.” This volume was sup- 
posed to provide a more balanced selection. It succeeds in the political sections in 
so far as it includes numerous statements by Gokhale, Tilak, Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Syed Ahmed Khan, and Jinnah. 

In selecting Indian politicians to represent Indian political development, how- 
ever, Philips and his colleagues have been deeply conventional. They have chosen 
those Indians whose ideas are readily available in English. They have included 
only brief and not very representative documents about such important minority 
groups as the terrorists, the Hindu comraunalists, regionalists, and Communists. 
There is not a single mention of Aurobindo Ghosh or Subhas Chandra Bose; 
M. G. Ranade and the Arya Samaj are each mentioned but once. Lord Curzon, on 
the other hand, appears on forty-two pages. 

Despite this limitation and the bias in favor of constitutional and political 
- affairs, each of the twenty-seven subsections in the volume contains a large number 
of valuable documents not otherwise available. The sections on the managing 
agency system, land and agricultural problems, the northern frontiers, and the 
Native States should be especially useful to anyone interested in modern Indian 
history. 

Hugh 'Tinker's book is a short, lively, and lucid discussion of contemporary 
political problems in India and Pakistan. The author traces the major political 
developments in India through the first three general elections and in Pakistan 
through the first elections under the 1962 Constitution and Ayub Khan's attempts 
. to establish "Basic Democracies” in the countryside. There are excellent chapters 
on “The Politics of Language and Caste," “The Checks on Government,” and 
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the efforts being made in the two countries to involve the masses in the political 
process. The book may be recommended to the nonspecialist as the most per- 
ceptive and well-written short introduction to the politics of India and Pakistan. 
It has a timely appendix on Kashmir and India’s border problems. 


Northwestern University J. R. McLang 


THE BOXER UPRISING: A BACKGROUND STUDY. By Victor Purcell. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 348. $8.50.) 


Tuts volume concludes that the antiforeign Boxer movement, stemming from the 
antidynastic secret society tradition, shifted significantly to its prodynastic orienta- 
tion in October 1899, when the Empress Dowager adopted an “attitude of reso- 
lute, resistance” to the imperialistic demand of Italy for Sanmen Bay and when 
the antidynastic Boxer leaders (Chu Hung-teng and others) were defeated at 
P'ing-yuan, Shantung, on October 18—thus facilitating from both sides the rap- 
prochement between antiforeign elements at court and among the Boxers. The 
author has surveyed the extensive literature in Chinese, Japanese, and Western 
languages, including Chinese documents recently published. The results would 
have made a superb article. 

I say this because the whole first half of the book is an ill-digested and some- 
times misleading survey of the Ch’ing government and military, Chinese society, 
the Western impact, imperialist diplomacy, the reform movement, and the mis- 
sionary question, in which most of the books and articles a serious student should 
know are quoted, but with many contradictions left unresolved. 

This quote-and-run method lets the author tell us, for example, in the same 
paragraph on page 73 that “both the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Marxists 
have convicted the Western powers of destroying a nascent Chinese capitalism 
which was emerging from within the country in order to prevent China from 
competing with them as an equal. On the other hand . . . Mary C. Wright ob- 
serves: ‘. . . the British government adopted . . . a basic policy of non-intervention 
and moderate co-operation; . . . foreign private groups were effectively prevented 
from unduly exploiting the unstable situation." Again on page 104 we are told 
that K'ang Yu-wei "was essentially a conservative reformer. . .. Even when he 
boldly produced a kind of work quite new to China, namely a ‘Utopia,’ he based 
it on the Book of Rites. Nevertheless [as Thompson says] Ta T’ung Shu ... may 
truly be characterized as a work of original genius." 

This having it both ways, producing a kind of impartial obfuscation of one 
issue after another, seems to come from the author's desire to string together even 
the most discordant quotations. On pages 71—72 concerning Robert Hart, he first 
quotes his great admirer, H. B. Morse, at length and then gives equal time to 
Ch'en Chih (as quoted by the current Peking. propagandist Hu Sheng), who says 
Hart controls the revenues, “employs hundreds of his followers . . . has obstructed 
the enforcement of customs tariff regulations . . . looks sincere but in reality is a 
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blackguard." Purcell himself refers only to Hart’s "ambiguous role" and leaves 
the "general reader," for whom all this is set forth, to his own wild surmises. 

This confusion seems partly due to haste. Page 106: Liang Ch’i-h’ao in the 
period 1919-1929 had "ceased to be a vital force in Chinese thought and politics 
. . . Worse still, he was now in league with Tuan Ch'i5ui and his Anhwei war- 
lords." This anachronistic libel is footnoted to “J. R. Levenson, op. cit., passim.” 
Levenson's verdict, however, in his Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (p. 188) is that "from 1918 
on” Liang was, of course, “isolated from the warlords.” Military terms are like- 
wise garbled: the post-Taiping regional armies built up by "Marquis [sic] Tseng 
Kuo-fan” and others are termed “militia” throughout; the new armies of Chang 
Chih-tung and Yuan Shih-k’ai in the 1890's are called “to all intents and pur- 
poses ‘private armies' " (p. 28); the pao-chia is a “constabulary.” 

The second half of this volume, where Purcell’s “own research . . . is con- 
centrated," has more solid substance. It surveys rebel sects, Boxer ideas and prac- 
tices, and the Chinese documentation for 1898-1900 with much interesting detail. 
But the same rather Taoist tendencies reappear, to quote and move on and to 
leave issues unresolved. Chapter 1x (“ ‘Pro-Dynastic’ or ‘Anti-Dynastic’?”) con- 
cludes that “the setback at P'ing-yuan . . . made the Boxers . . . more willing to 
adopt the 'pro-dynastic' line. Nevertheless, the parent sect from which they had 
sprung, including, no doubt, many of the supporters of Chu Hung-teng, remained 
faithful to . . . traditionally anti-dynastic aims.” The late G. Nye Steiger’s thesis 
of 1927 is found inadequate, as he himself would have expected after thirty-five 
years, yet Langer’s summary of it in 1935 is quoted as the final judgment from 
which “there seems to be no reason to dissent.” 

Nevertheless (to use Purcell’s style), despite these strictures, this volume and 
its assiduous quotation of the literature will now form a useful starting point for 
further research, both on the new Chinese materials and on British missionary 
archives sampled in an appendix. 


Harvard University J. K. FAIRBANK 


THE ASIAN CENTURY: A HISTORY OF MODERN NATIONALISM 
IN ASIA. By Jan Romein in collaboration with Jan Erik Romein. Translated 
from the German translation by R. T. Clark. Foreword by K. M. Panikkar. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1962. Pp. 448. 
$7.50.) 


Ts book was first published in Dutch under the title De Eeuw Van Azië (1956), 
then in German as Das Jahrhundert Asiens (1958). The present English edition 
contains an additional final chapter on Asia since the Bandung Conference, for 
which J. M. Pluvier assisted in the collection and editing of the material, and a 
chronological survey compiled by Pluvier. A bibliography of about 250 of “the 
more important books accessible to English speaking readers” is appended. 

The senior Romein, professor of theoretical history at the University of Am- 
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sterdam, was trained by Johan Huizinga and during the earlier part of his career 
wrote extensively on various aspects of the methodology of history, including 
critical essays on the uses of biography, psychology, and terminology in historical 
studies. His more specialized works include a history of Byzantium, a study of 
Dutch historiography in the Middle Ages, and, with his wife, A. Romein-Ver- 
schoor, a study of The Heritage of Our [Dutch] Culture. 

In the 1930's and 1940's he became increasingly interested in and critical of 
Western imperialism in Asia, and, after many years of collecting data, and having 
had “the opportunity to subject his views to the test of direct experience” as a 
guest professor in Indonesia during 1951-1952, he produced the present work. 

While The Asian Century is immensely stimulating and perceptive in certain 
areas and ways, it also contains some serious defects. These defects are not the 
result of the author's being "frankly anti-colonial," as the publisher's jacket takes 
pains to explain, and only partly of the curious division of Asia into "inner and 
outer zones." (By this the author puts Burma, China, the Philippines, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, and Siam in an "inner zone" and Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Iraq, Persia, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Russian Asia, Syria, 
and Turkey in an "outer zone" on the basis of population density. Actually the 
"frankly anti-colonial" bias is carefully controlled, and the zoning scheme is largely 
forgotten in the course of the narrative, being replaced by eminently reasonable 
chronological divisions: 1900-1914, 1914-1919, 1919-1941, 1941-1945, 1945-1955, 
1955-1960. 

The principal problem is unevenness. While the author handles the history of 
the Middle East, Russian Asia, and Southern Asia very well, he seems to be 
rather out of his element in China, Japan, and Korea. For example, he says that 
“Confucianism today has no fewer than 300 million adherents,” which certainly 
gives a strange impression of the whole nature of Confucianism—as though it 
were a religious sect. He thinks that Korea was "a part of China” until 1895, 
a vast understatement of the complexity of the Sino-Korean relationship. His 
analysis of China in the World War I era is muddled by the erroneous assumption 
that China joined the Allies in 1914 and by uncertain handling of the May 
Fourth (1919) movement. And the emergence of Mao to the leadership of the 
Chinese Communists in the 1930's is not well explained, despite the mention of 
- Benjamin Schwartz’s excellent study of this in the bibliography. 

Japanese names are spelled archaically and occasionally wrongly, for example, 
Nippon Kogio Ginko, Tokio, Tojohiko Kagawa. The phenomenon of Japanese 
ultranationalism is oversimplified; for instance, the dual diplomacy present in the 
Chang Tso-lin and Mukden incidents is left unexplained, with vague expressions 
like “according to plan" and "Fujiyama [sic] began to smoke,” obscuring the fact 
that very sophisticated explanations of Japan's ultranationalist-expansionist course, 
based on solid documentation, are already in print. Nor is the complexity and 
dynamism of postwar Japan fully appreciated. | 

Despite these defects I wish to emphasize that my over-all impression of The 
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Asian Century is favorable. Romein has madea courageous effort on a very big 
task. His inclusion of the whole Asian continent in one study brings out hitherto 
unappreciated comparisons and contrasts, His avoidance of too-sweeping generali- 
zations and his concentration on facts and events are to be commended. And his 
pithy short-range generalizations usually hit the mark. Especially worthwhile for 
American readers is his discussion of the course of post-World War II events 
where a non-, but I think not anti, American viewpoint should occasion some 
critical second thoughts on such subjects as oil nationalization in Iran, events in 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq and their relation to Nasser’s Egypt, the roles of 
Sukarno in Indonesia and Ayub Khan in Pakistan, and the approaches of India 
and Red China to basic subsistence needs. 


University of Pennsylvania FlıLary Conroy 


JAPANS RUSSLANDPOLITIK VON 1939 BIS 1941. By Hubertus Lupke. 
[Schriften des Instituts für Asienkunde in Hamburg, Number 10.] (Frank- 
furt am Main: Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1962. Pp. viii, 189. DM 24.60.) 


A PRAGMATIC hypothesis in analyzing Japan's foreign relations has been that Jap- 
anese leaders have tried to prevent Japan’s being entrapped in a nutcracker of 
simultaneous Russian and United States hostility. Lupke’s carefully documented 
monograph depicts how Japan worked to solve its problems with the Soviet Union, 
1939-1941, to free Japan's armed forces for conflict in the Pacific. 

The policy followed by the Kwantung army from 1931 to 1940 had led to 
the brink of war with the Soviet Union. There had been Russo-Japanese clashes 
on the Amur River in 1937, a Japanese defeat in the border battle at Changku- 
feng in July 1938, and a major Japanese disaster at the Battle of Nomonhan, May- 
August 1939. Lupke gives this background and then investigates the measures that 
the Japanese government undertook, in particular, to settle the immediate issues 
related to the northern frontier and, in general, to seek the elimination of the 
possibility of a general war with the Soviet Union. 

In the first instance, the author covers the settlement of the Nomonhan inci- 
dent from the establishment of a joint commission to fix the Manchukuo-Mongolia 
border through the diplomatic solution in which Japan acquiesced to the Soviet 
Union's position. The Japanese government faced a yearly crisis in the conference 
that fixed the terms by which that country could operate fisheries in Russian waters 
in the North Pacific. Lupke gives the terms of the fifth modus vivendi and the 
fishing agreements of 1940-1941; he also covers the Russo-Japanese problems of 
oil and coal concessions in northern Sakhalin through mid-1941. 

In the second instance, he analyzes Japan’s policy of seeking a general diplo- 
matic settlement with the Soviet Union from Togo’s and 'Tatekawa’s proposals 
to Matsuoka's surprise conclusion of a neutrality pact in April 1941. He concludes 
with an examination of Japan’s necessity to keep the Soviet Union neutral after the 
outbreak of World War II in the Pacific. 
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This paperback volume includes nineteen appended documents and a bibli- 
ography. Lupke utilizes Russian-, Japanese- German- and English-language 
sources. The monograph adds a sound, well-written account to the scanty literature 
of an important section of pre-World War II diplomatic history. Represented by 
this kind of scholarship, the Instituts für Asienkunde may be watched with antici- 
pation. 


University of Oregon Pauz S, Dur 


BURMA’S FOREIGN POLICY: A STUDY IN NEUTRALISM. By William 
C. Johnstone. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 
339. $7.50.) 

CEYLON: THE PATH TO INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Charles == (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. x, 148. $4.50.) 


Jormstone’s study of the background and development of Burma’s foreign policy 
reflects his thorough acquaintance with contemporary Burma and is based on a 
series of eighteen Burma Research Project Papers prepared by the Rangoon-Hop- 
kins Center at Rangoon University. A not entirely satisfactory introductory chapter 
is followed by chapters carrying the detailed chronological narrative from 1948 
to 1962. Two others cover Burma's relations with China and its participation in 
the United Nations, and these are followed by two final chapters of critical analy- 
sis and evaluation. Four appendixes list the basic project papers and include the 
full texts of the Sino-Burman border treaty of 1960, the socialistic manifesto 
issued by Burma’s Revolutionary Council in April 1962, and a perceptive evalua- 
tion of U Nu as a personality and statesman. 

A basic theme is the impact of Marxism on postwar Burma and the increasing 
deference paid by Rangoon: since 1953 to Communist China. Marxist ideas pro- 
vided originally a useful weapon to facilitate the achievement of Burma’s political 
and economic independence along with a short-cut method of state-directed in- 
dustrial development. The moderately pro-Western orientation prevailing during 
the rebellions of 1948-1952, including acceptance of American economic assist- 
ance gave way in the spring of 1953 to an accommodation with Red China. This 
was due to Burman dissatisfaction with the results of American technical assist- 
ance and to resentment over the dangerous Kuomintang refugee problem, for 
which Washington refused to accept responsibility. Another contributing factor 
was the ineffectiveness of United Nations (American) intervention in Korea 
(1950-1953), supported at the outset by Burma, which dashed Rangoon’s hopes of 
finding security through association with the UN, China was strong and near at 
hand, and endemic rebellion made Burma highly vulnerable. The emerging neu- 
tralist policy included friendship for everyone, acceptance of aid from any quarter 
if accorded without strings, and alignment with neither of the world power 
blocs. Communist powers encouraged the trend by negotiating economic credits 
and barter agreements and by Khrushchev's promised gift of a hospital, a techni- 
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cal institute, and a sports arena. Since the Communist rebellion in Burma had 
already ended, Peking by 1954 was urgently concerned to prevent Burma’s ad- 
herence to the American sponsored SEATO Pact. Peking eventually exploited 
the long-delayed Burma boundary settlement of 1960-1961 to extort a pledge 
from Burma not to associate itself with any hostile military alignment and to con- 
tinue active cultural and economic intercourse, Burma’s vulnerability was aggra- 
vated by its failure to develop a viable economy, a stable political system, and an 
articulate sense of national unity and purpose. Friendly relations with China be- 
came an end in itself, limiting Burma’s freedom to decide such issues as aggressions 
against Laos and India on their merits. As history, the treatment can be criticized 
for minor inaccuracies relevant to the prewar period and as a labored and repeti- 
tive effort. One could also argue that the serious peril of domestic disintegration 
that Burma faces would be aggravated by any failure to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with China and that common sense required therefore a neutralist policy. 
Johnstone’s informed argument nevertheless commands serious consideration by 
all students of Southeast Asian politics. 

Jeffries presents from Colonial Office records an apologetic account of British 
trusteeship over Ceylon from its beginnings as a crown colony in 1802 to its at- 
tainment of complete independence within the Commonwealth in 1948. The 
author is at his best in the 1940’s, where he writes from firsthand knowledge of 
the compelling reasons for the inexorable trend toward independence, despite ad- 
mittedly valid reservations, and of the personalities of good will on both sides who 
were responsible for a peaceful resolution of the problem, An occasional passage 
reflects the author’s emotional involvement. An abbreviated epilogue describes 
some of the difficulties encountered by the emerging state. Dependence on official 
British sources limits his consideration of the substance of economic and communal 
realities that have constituted the essence of the island’s political problems, Genu- 
ine historical perception would seem to demand a deeper treatment and a 
broader orientation of the situation following World Wars I and II considered in 
the context of contemporaneous developments in neighboring India, Burma, and 
Pakistan. 


Ohio University Joun F. Capy 


Americas 


INDEPENDENT HISTORICAL SOCIETIES: AN ENQUIRY INTO THEIR 
RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION FUNCTIONS AND THEIR FI- 
NANCIAL FUTURE. By Walter Muir Whitehill. (Boston: Boston Athe- 
nzum; distrib, by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass, 1962. Pp. 
xviii, 593. $12.50.) 


Tuts volume constitutes the report of Whitehill’s study of “the research and publi- 
cation functions and the financial future of the independent historical societies.” 
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Supported by a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., the author, 
who is director and librarian of the Boston Athenzum, traveled through three- 
fourths of the states between October 1959 and June 1960, visiting historical so- 
cieties and as many other institutions of allied interest as his time permitted. He 
supplemented information derived from personal observation with that obtained 
from conversation and correspondence with heads of organizations and from pub- 
lished reports. He did not limit himself to studying the research, publications, 
and finances of the independent historical societies, but looked into “related ac- 
tivities in many parts of the country,” including the work of the publicly sup- 
ported state historical societies, local historical societies, various types of historical 
associations, state archival agencies, university libraries, historical museums, art 
museums, and even certain types of commercial organizations that have been 
developed to exploit the public’s interest in history. 

The chapters devoted to the independent historical societies contain able and 
at times brilliant discussions of the history and present activities of these notable 
institutions which have rendered significant service to scholarship by collecting, 
preserving, and publishing important source materials of American history. Indi- 
vidual chapters are devoted to the Massachusetts Historical Society, the New-York 
Historical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginia Historical Society; the smaller societies are treated 
according to regional groupings, Although no two societies are quite alike, most of 
them have limited their activities to the service of scholarship and have eschewed 
the popularization of history. Few, if any, have financial resources equal to their 
needs, Whitehill recommends that they continue to limit their activities and seek 
additional financial support from private rather than governmental sources. Al- 
though he overemphasizes the perils of public support, he does make a good 
case for the independent historical society as a "reliable and suitable" recipient of 
funds from private individuals and foundations. 

Discussion of the independent historical societies occupies only about half of 
the book; the remainder is devoted to comments on the "related activities" that 
the author looked into as he traveled around the country. These comments are 
presented to provide *a background for the situation of the independent historical 
societies, . . . although without claim to completeness or exhaustive treatment.” 
The comments most certainly are incomplete—there is no discussion, for example, 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and the Detroit His- 
torical Museum is mentioned only incidentally and condescendingly; the large, 
publicly supported state historical societies generally are given inadequate, biased 
treatment, particularly in the analysis of their activities in the area of popular 
education and of the obligations and opportunities inherent in the nature of their 
support. Perhaps the most serious omission is the absence, throughout the work, 
of an appreciation of the relationship of popularization to the effective use of 
history. 

There are, as Whitehill indicates, two general types of historical societies in 
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the United States: the independent society, which is primarily concerned with the 
advancement of learning and which reaches the public only through the work 
of those who use its resources; and the publicly supported society, which is con- 
cerned with both the advancement of learning and its wide dissemination. Both 
types, he admits, have their place. It follows then that the activities of both types 
have their place. If this be true, little is to be gained in trying to exalt the one 
through the denigration of the other. 

Whitehill’s stated purpose was to study the independent historical societies. 
He would have produced a much better book had he confined himself to that 


purpose. 
University of Nebraska James C. OLSON 


CYCLES OF CONQUEST: THE IMPACT OF SPAIN, MEXICO, AND THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST, 1533- 
1960. By Edward H. Spicer. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1962. Pp. 
xii, 609. $12.50.) 


Historians in the United States should perhaps be ashamed that an anthropologist 
has undertaken a task that probably should have been handled by historians long 
ago, that is, to attempt a general history of Indian-European relations in the South- 
west and to trace the impact of the intruders upon tbe native populations during 
the course of four hundred years. This represents a rather ambitious effort for 
one volume and perhaps is why no historian has made an attempt at such a 
synthesis. Nevertheless, Spicer was not frightened by the immensity of the chal- 
lenge, and, as a matter of fact, he enlarged the size of his task with his concept 
of the "Southwest" as a region extending from Jalisco to Utah and California 
to Texas. Actually, however, he excludes many native groups from his study be- 
cause of an alleged lack of evidence and concentrates upon the major tribes of 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Spicer writes well, and he has presented us with a challenging set of generaliza- 
tions, interpretations, and analyses relating to interethnic confrontations. He is to 
be complimented for his objectivity, his application of anthropological concepts to 
historical data, and his bold effort at creating a synthesis where none has pre- 
viously existed. On the other hand, the work suffers from certain weaknesses. 
Although Spicer carried out his research in 1955-1956, Cycles of Conquest was 
not published until 1961—1962, and during this period a great number of very 
pertinent works have appeared. The author’s failure to use them has weakened 
his study. This would not be such a serious liability if Cycles of Conquest were 
based upon a thorough use of the extensive archival collections available in south- 
western history, but Spicer failed to use a single archival source or government 
document. At least his bibliography fails to reveal reference to any such materials, 
and since his work lacks footnotes, one must assume that the bibliography ac- 
curately represents his major sources. 
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Spicer’s study rests upon a moderately extensive, but by no means exhaustive, 
use of anthropological and historical secondary sources coupled with a use of 
some published documents. It is something of a disappointment to note, however, 
‚that he failed to utilize the valuable writings of Arricivita, Obregón, Morfi, Zarate 
Salmerön, John R. Bartlett, Tello, Garcés, Arlegui, Vetancurt, Mota Padilla, 
Arregui, Venegas, Baltasar, Tamarön (for Nueva Vizcaya), Vélez de Escalante, 
Núñez Cabeza de Vaca, and Velasco, to name but a few. Furthermore, the im- 
portant documents published in the collections of Hackett (Historical Docu- 
ments . . .), Pacheco and Cárdenas (Documentos para la Historia de México), 
Cuevas, Maas, Hammond, and Rey, Winship, Bolton (Spanish Exploration in the 
Southwest and Anza’s California Expedition), and Thomas (After Coronado and. 
The Plains Indians and New Mexico) are not cited. Many well-known secondary 
books are also absent from the bibliography. 

Cycles of Conquest is a valuable work, if only because it represents a notable 
effort at historical synthesis by an anthropologist. It will inevitably suffer, how- 
ever, from the fact that Spicer is unaware of a great many significant events in 
southwestern history (as along the Colorado River between 1783 and 1848). His 
contribution must be viewed as a tentative, exploratory effort rather than as a. 
“definitive” work, 


San Fernando Valley State College . Jack D. FORBES 


DENIAL OF EMPIRE: THE UNITED STATES AND ITS DEPENDEN- 
CIES. By Whitney T. Perkins. (Leyden: A. W. Sythoff. 1962. Pp. 381. Fl. 


35-) 


Tuts ambitious book is the fullest study so far of American policy toward de- 
pendent areas from the Northwest Territory to Okinawa. The author traces 
underlying principles and their practical application, first and briefly to localities 
that could be assimilated to the original thirteen states by a process of “cellular 
expansion.” He moves on to the “dilemma of power” created when the United 
States emerged from comfortable hemispherism to responsibility for far-flung 
lands widely divergent among themselves and from the American tutelary au- 
thority. He finds “a mystique of freedom” as “the central theme which gives unity 
and uniqueness to the American experience with dependencies and which also 
. . . characterizes the American search for a principle to sustain foreign policy 
commitments.” 

The work combines able exposition of underlying principles with workman- 
like condensation of a vast body of monographic, governmental, and popular 
printed sources into a single narrative. The double approach, however, involves 
the author in the perennial dilemma of whether to draw the forest large or the 
trees in detail. The diligent reader will find the forest, but he must mind the 
branches, 

As a take-off for examining the treatment accorded the noncontiguous and 
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overseas possessions acquired more or less fortuitously since 1867, an introductory 
chapter traces the continental experience in using the Northwest Ordinance as a 
school for statehood. Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are 
closest geographically but vastly diverse in population and problems. The jump 
to the Philippines, the Pacific Islands of Samoa, Guam, and Micronesia, and, 
finally, to the purlieu of Japan in Okinawa completes the survey and multiplies 
the difficulties, 

The narrative reveals with admirable clarity and in great detail the problems 
arising in trying to apply the continental principle of progress from dependence 
to equality in diversely peopled extracontinental areas where neither local mores 
nor the facts of economic life are conducive to the development of the American 
way. The result has been a wide disparity in policies from place to place, with little 
evidence of consistency or forethought, but withal a somewhat vague and too often 
offhanded pattern of good will. A considerable range of status developed, with 
only Hawaii and Alaska attaining the original goal of statehood, and with the 
remaining dependencies ranging from independence (the Philippines) through 
commonwealth and citizenship (Puerto Rico) to almost complete subjection 
(Okinawa). The moral, of course, is that the uneven result counsels the future 
application of increasing talent and attention to the needs of the remaining de- 
pendencies. 

A reviewer should not criticize the book the author did not choose to write. 
Perkins deliberately chose to combine narrative with analysis and evaluation of 
American policy; there can be no quarrel with this, for one must rest upon the 
other. It is, however, a far cry from the discussion of broadly imperial affairs to 
the mention, however casual, of official efforts to improve Samoan copra produc- 
tion by "organizing a required weekly period of beetle-seeking.” Too, a reading 
directed at matters of substance disclosed about fifty mechanical errors which 
more careful proofing would at least have minimized. Such matters aside, the 
volume fills a need and will be highly useful to all seeking either facts or principles 
in the American overseas experience. 


Rutgers University L, Ersan Eris 


THE DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY: FOUR-PARTY POLITICS IN 
AMERICA. By James MacGregor Burns. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1963. Pp. xi, 388. $5.95.) 


Burns, author of Congress on Trial and Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox among 
other books, is an able historian as well as an able political scientist. He is con- 
cerned, in this current work, over public boredom with politics and the failure of 
political leadership to come to grips with both the life of urban man and the new 
ventures in foreign policy. 

Basically, he contends, our governmental system was designed for deadlock 
and inaction. Central to James Madison's thinking at the Constitutional Con- 
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vention was his aim to stop people from turning easily to government for help. 
Madison’s ultimate checks and balances were political. “The ambitions of Presi- 
dents and Senators and Representatives and judges were bound to collide because 
each was responsible to separate constituencies . . . ," Burns observes. But be- 
tween 1801 and 1809, Jefferson established a pattern different from the Madison 
system. He built a national party directly into the electorate, exerted vigorous 
leadership over the congressional wing of his party, and carried out majority rule 
despite the checks and balances in the Madison plan. 

Burns then devotes more than half of his provocative book to a historical analysis 
of the evolution of political parties, the fluctuations in executive leadership, the 
supremacy for much of the time of fragmented government, and the manner in 
which the presidential and the congressional wings of the two major parties have 
contended for control of the federal government. Extremely well-read in the 
literature of American political history, Burns incorporates a most useful bibli- 
ography. His analysis suggests many areas needing reappraisal And he urges 
historians to devote more study to those members of Congress who thwarted 
Presidents and how they entrenched the power of the congressional wing of their 
party. 

In the closing chapters of the book, the author is concerned with the con- 
tinung fragmentation of politics into two presidential and two congressional 
parties. There have been too much acceptance, he remarks, of Madison’s system 
and a neglect of the Jeffersonian concept of strong leadership, majority rule, party 
responsibility, and competitive elections. | 

National control over the electoral machinery for national offices, the opening 
up of one-party enclaves that are at the heart of the two congressional parties, 
curbing the seniority system, the filibuster, and the malapportionment of con- 
gressional districts are among the changes necessary, he contends, for the growth 
of two nationally responsible, competitive parties. Each presidential party faces 
the task of converting its congressional party into a wing "exerting a proper, but 
not controlling or crippling hold on party policy." 

Much of what Burns suggests can be done without amending the Constitution. 
Entrenched leaders of the congressional parties and local leaders who flourish 
with the noncompetitive one-party system of so many states will hardly rush, 
however, to end their own power. While acknowledging the difficulties, Burns 
concludes: “The cure for democracy is leadership—responsible, committed, ef- 
fective, and exuberant leadership. The man and the party who take the lead in 
modernizing our political system, in establishing a majority party able to govern 
and a minority party able to oppose, will have helped put an end to the dangerous 
cycle of drift and deadlock in our national affairs." 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


FORGE OF DEMOCRACY: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, By 
Neil MacNeil. (New York: David McKay Company. 1963. Pp. xi, 496. $6.75.) 
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. Tre House of Representatives may be viewed from various angles. It may be seen 
from the viewpoint of the former congressman, as Alexander wrote about it in his 
procedural history of the House in 1916; or by the college professor, as Bates saw 
it in 1936 in his legislative history of Congress; or by the political scientist as I 
analyzed it for the political science fraternity in my condensed, functional history 
of the House in 1961; or by the journalist from the vantage point of the press 
gallery, as MacNeil has now done in his popular, personalized, anecdotal history 
in 1963. 

Each of the above works was written with a different emphasis, by a different 
kind of writer, for a different audience. MacNeil’s history has been written by a 
perceptive journalist primarily for the general reader. It is a study in depth of the 
House by a warm partisan of that body. His stated purpose has been “to portray 
the House itself as a living political institution . . . to show the House, in its many 
facets, as a vital part of the federal government, reflecting the immense com- 
plexity and variety of American life." MacNeil’s unique contribution is to be 
found in his vivid, play-by-play account of the dramatic struggle for control of 
the House Rules Committee in January 1961 and in the many amusing anecdotes, 
dramatic episodes, and colorful illustrations, culled by diligent research from the 
memoirs of former legislators, with which he embellishes his story. It is also to 
be found in his description of the causes of bicameral conflicts with the Senate 
and his detailed account of legislative-executive relations during the first Kennedy 
Congress. 

For the lay reader Forge of Democracy is the most rewarding of all the books 
in the growing literature on the American Congress. Although rambling and 
repetitive in coverage, verbose and pedestrian in style, and defensive and uncritical 
in tone, MacNeil’s history is rich and comprehensive in content. In sixteen dis- 
cursive chapters the author describes the origin of the House, its inner life and 
psychology, the evolution of the House rules, and the historic rivalry for power 
between House, Senate, and President. The powers of modern Speakers are traced 
and explained, the priesthood and party machinery of the House are depicted, the 
. backgrounds and constituent relationships of the “rank and file” are described, and 
some aspects of the committee system are sketched. Succeeding chapters deal with 
the House as grand inquest of the nation, lobbying before Congress, expansion of 
the President’s role in the legislative process, the struggle between internal power 
blocs, the changing character of House debate, and the various tactics used to 
obtain passage or defeat of administration measures. 

MacNeil concludes that the House is the stronger body and that, early and late, 
it has been “the representative of the people, the depositary of their power, and 
the image of their wisdom.” | 

At a time when Congress has been under harsh attack, it is well to have a 
book appear that defends the House and all its works. The skeleton of the first 
chamber takes on flesh and becomes a living reality under MacNeil's graphic 
touch. To a greater extent than any previous writer he has succeeded in making 
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_the colorful, boisterous House come to life. The reader finds no evaluation, how- 
ever, of current proposals for reform and few, if any, expressions of the author's 
political philosophy or personal judgments. 

This book is a readable restatement of the known facts of House history and 
practice, and an absorbing narrative of.the exciting events of recent years ob- 
served at firsthand by the chief congressional correspondent for Time magazine. 


Library of Congress Grorcs B. GALLOWAY 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Volume VI, APRIL 1, 1755, 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1756. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree et al. 
[Sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and Yale University.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xxix, 581. $10.00.) 


Durme the eighteen months covered by this volume Franklin was concerned 
almost entirely with matters internal to Pennsylvania, He performed a sort of tour 
de force in finding and engaging wagons and teamsters for Braddock's expedition. 
After the disaster, when the whole colony was aroused by the danger of Indian 
and French attack on the exposed frontier, Franklin, both as a member of the 
Assembly and as a man of action on the frontier, played an important part in 
frontier defense. In the latter role, he received a commission to command the 
militia for Northampton County and organized the building of a string of forts 
along the frontier. As a member of the Assembly, he played a very important part 
in the effort to appropriate money for frontier defense, He was instrumental in 
the passage of the famous Militia Bill, and he served temporarily as a colonel in 
the voluntary militia raised under the bill before it was disallowed. He kept up his 
scientific activity, but he worked at it only sporadically; it even appears that his 
interest in science flagged a little. He retained the job of postmaster and continued 
publishing New Richard Improved. Franklin's most vital interest, however, was 
now in politics, For he became deeply involved in the Assembly's dispute with 
the proprietor's governors, Robert Hunter Morris and William Denny, over the - 
question of taxing the proprietary states in the province. 

In many ways this dispute was symptomatic of the sort of struggle for power: 
that was going on in the royal colonies between the faction representing the in- 
creasingly powerful assemblies and the principle of governmental responsibility 
to the voters, and that representing the principle of government by instruction, or 
the prerogative. In Pennsylvania, however, the struggle was complicated by the 
facts that government was vested in a private individual and that the property 
involved belonged to a private family and was not the property of the crown. The 
Assembly argued, quite plausibly, that since the proprietary's lands in Pennsylvania 
were private property they ought to be taxed as any other private property, es- 
pecially in this case and at this time since the money raised was to be used for 
the protection of that very same land. Thomas Penn, the proprietor, argued, 
through his governor, that the taxation of proprietary lands was contrary to the 
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English form of government, since for the Assembly to tax the proprietary’s 
lands would be much the same as taxing the lands of the crown because the 
proprietary occupied an analogous position in Pennsylvania. 

When the proprietary’s governors refused to sign appropriation bills containing 
the clause for taxing the proprietary estates and then went on to suggest how such 
bills might be rendered more acceptable to the proprietary by certain amendments, 
the Assembly, apparently using Franklin as its penman, took the high ground 
of the right of Englishmen to tax themselves and rejected the suggestion that the 
: governor or the proprietary might amend money bills. 

Here was clearly a struggle for power between Assembly and proprietary, but 
the taxation issue was symptomatic of something much deeper. Franklin, after 
some vacillation and efforts to please both sides, came out flatly on the Assembly 
side. The editors of the Papers are satisfied that much of the Assembly's cor- 
respondence with the governor was actually penned by Franklin. It certainly 
seems so, and although the Assembly's arguments for its position were formulated 
by "committees," it is probable that the political ideas in the Assembly's argu- 
ments were Franklin's own. If so, Franklin here shows himself to be a philosopher 
of colonial autonomy and of the responsibility of the governor to the Assembly. 

In its essence, however, this struggle for power between the Assembly and 
the proprietary is to be seen also as a conflict between the new, modern idea that 
government is responsible to the people, on the one side, and the old feudal con- : 
cept of government as being above the people and not subject to control by them. 
Here, too, there is a similarity between the struggle in Pennsylvania and that in 
the royal provinces: did the Penn family have essentially the same rights in Penn- 
sylvania that the crown had, or claimed to have, in the royal provinces? 

And, if it did, did those rights, under William Penn's original charter, par- 
take of the nature of the crown's "prerogative" in those colonies? We do not have 
here the full arguments used by the proprietary to support his cause (it would 
have been of great value to have them calendared in the footnotes); what we do 
have indicates that the proprietor thought of his authority in these terms. Penn's 
charter was already far short of granting the proprietary the palatine powers con- 
ceded in the Maryland charter to Lord Baltimore, yet even in Penn's charter the 
basic principle of government was still fundamentally feudal. That charter, in- 
deed, made Pennsylvania the last feudal outpost in Anglo-America, although the 
nature of the "Royal prerogative" implemented in the instructions of the royal 
governors was also, and similarly, feudal. Franklin, with the Assembly, repre- 
sented the general trend in Anglo-America away from those feudal concepts toward 
the Lockean and eventually republican principle of complete and unrestricted 
responsibility of government to the body politic. 

The march of history is clearly visible through these Papers, and Franklin is 
marching in the midst. 


University of Washington Max SAVBLLE 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE CONNECTICUT FRONTIER TOWN OF KENT. 
By Charles S. Grant. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 601.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1961. Pp. xii, 227. $5.00.) 


On its face, this book promises little. Its subject is a single obscure town in western 
Connecticut during a brief period in the eighteenth century. It is replete with 
tabularized data on characters whom history has justly ignored. It is wooden in 
structure and argumentative in tone. The writing is often uncommonly bad, even : 
for this generation of historians, who have abandoned the literacy test as a 
qualification for admission to practice. Thus seventy people die of smallpox, of 
whom “twenty-seven were adult males with the remainder women and children.” 
(What else could the remainder have been?) Or witness this marvelously mixed 
metaphor (pp. 75-76): "These writs and sheriffs’ responses represent a dangerous 
pitfall for the historian who stumbles onto them and fails to realize that their 
bark was worse than their bite.” Or again (p. 99): “In 1777 the town was literally 
flooded with members of the third generation coming of age.” (One visualizes the 
poor creatures lining up at the town kiln, to be melted down on their twenty-first 
birthday.) : | 

Yet for all that, it is a serious, important, and often profound book, It ex 
plores, in great depth and with meticulous care, the “frontier process” in the town 
- of Kent. Upon analyzing this process in a highly informed and eminently sensible 
way, the author concludes that the postulations of F. J. Turner and a long list of 
his distinguished followers have no validity in this particular town, however 
plausible they might seem after superficial, “broad rather than deep” studies of 
other places, The town was not settled by an underprivileged class migrating 
westward; it was not exploited by an eastern capitalist class; it was not a hotbed. 
of eighteenth-century Populism; it was not the scene of a local class struggle; its 
citizens were not deprived of participation in government; it was not dominated 
by a squirearchy that “kept the lowly in their places.” Nor; on the other hand, 
does the author find there the kind of middle-class, peace-and-harmony democracy 
that Robert Brown found in Massachusetts. 

In a nutshell, what did happen is this. The original proprietors came from the 
eastern as well as the southwestern part of the colony. The vast majority were 
actual settlers. They could scarcely havé been poor or even “common,” for they 
paid £150 to £200 each for their shares. Some of them sold parts of their lands 
at a profit to settlers of similar backgrounds (what people did for a living in 
Connecticut was sell land to one another). All thrived, and a goodly measure of 
social and political harmony prevailed. The trouble was, they had huge families, 
‘and their sons had huge families. What happened during and after the third 
generation is explicable largely in terms of the “pressure of an increasing popula- 
tion on the available supply of local land.” In its earlier phases the town was demo- 
cratic, but conservative in religion and politics; it grew increasingly restive later. 
Though the author does not explicitly draw it, the inference is clear: that it was 
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not life on the raw, wide-open frontier that broke down and reshaped old values 
and institutions, but life in relatively mature, crowded places. 

Grant refrains from projecting his findings beyond the town, but in a pru- 
dently worded preface he conveys his belief that Kent was not exceptional. I 
agree. The tragic death of this young scholar (of cancer, not long after the book 
was published) deprived us of a historian of great promise—and recalls the cir- 
cumstances that cut short the careers of two other brilliant young students of the 
. period, Isaac Harrell and Joseph Charles. 


Brown University Forrest McDonaLp 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE: NATIONALIST AND PUBLIC BANKER, 1786- 
1844. By Thomas Payne Govan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. 
Pp. xii, 428. $7.50.) 


‘ For a decade prior to Jackson's removal of the government deposits in 1833, the 
second Bank of the United States was probably the most effective central bank 
in the world, and Nicholas Biddle, its president, the most knowledgeable banker. 
The bank provided a stable and uniform currency. It handled smoothly, and with 
no dislocation of the market, large financial transactions for the government, in 
spite of well-meaning bumbling by the Treasury. It managed for both the govern- 
ment and private business the intricate details of international exchange. It played 
a major role in the tremendous economic expansion of the 1820's. In every demand 
made upon it, the bank served faithfully and well the business community, the 
government, and the country at large. Yet this same bank, during the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, was damned, victimized, and ultimately destroyed. 
Govan explores step by inevitable step the worsening relations between the 
bank and the.administration. His conclusions are much the same as those of Cat- 
terall early in the present century and more recently of Bray Hammond, but they 
are developed in greater detail and with a special cogency derived from the bio- 
graphical approach. Biddle was a man of intelligence, industry, imagination, and 
a touch of genius, whose self-confidence was as boundless as his faith in America. 
He had already tried his hand with some success at diplomacy, literature, law, 
and politics before President Monroe appointed him in 1819, at the age of thirty- 
‚three, to be one of the five government directors of the bank. By 1823, when he 
became the institution's third president, he was master of his craft. His directors 
thereafter gave him a free hand, and so did the government until Jackson stormed 
onto the scene. | 
Jackson never understood what the bank did; he simply distrusted it, and his 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury were almost as ill-informed. Tact and pa- 
tience might have dispelled much of this official ignorance, but Biddle, domineer- 
ing and combative, was short on both. He enjoyed the enormous power he 
wielded, and when it was threatened by politics he responded in kind, using every 
means at his command, including money, to “educate” politicians, editors, and 
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voters. Jackson’s veto of the bank’s recharter in 1832, the withdrawal of the gov- 
ernment funds and the resulting financial stringency, the rechartering of the bank as 
a Pennsylvania corporation and its failure constitute a familiar sequence, told 
most frequently since the Democratic resurgence of the 1930’s from Jackson’s view- 
point: Here is the same story as Biddle saw it, including the panic of 1837, the 
recovery, and the subsequent recession with all its consequences for himself and 
for the bank he continued to dominate long after he gave up its active manage- 
ment. It is a welcome and a convincing antidote. | 
Despite a persistent tendency to assume more knowledge of banking and 
finance than the average reader possesses, Govan has done an admirable job; so 
much so that one can only regret the more his decision to confine himself to 
Biddle’s public career. More in the way of personal detail would have made the 
“public banker” a more understandable and perhaps a more sympathetic figure. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES M. WILTsE 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. Volume II, 1817-1818. Edited by 
W. Edwin Hemphill. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press for the 
South Caroliniana Society. 1963. Pp. xciv, 513. $10.00.) 


VoLume Il of The Papers of John C. Calhoun will be welcomed by scholars 
interested in War Department policies, operational routines of the first Monroe 
administration, and other military and political aspects of the Era of Good Feel- 
ings. In details of editorial craftsmanship and in general and specific knowledge 
of his subject, Hemphill convincingly demonstrates the suitability of his selection 
as the late Robert Lee Meriwether's successor. Appreciation should be expressed 
not only for certain raw materials of history but also for many interpretive 
comments, offered in the twenty-page preface and in the sixty-four-page intro- 
duction. 

The only major criticism of the accomplishment is by no means exclusively 
adverse. Indeed, in the main, I am sympathetic. But it will not suffice to say "Well 
donel" when a vitally important editorial decision invites discussion for future 
scholarly and administrative reference. Like editors of similar works, Hemphill 
found himself confronted by a mass of departmental, interdepartmental, and 
related correspondence. What should be done with a pension application, a letter 
seeking appointment as second lieutenant, or a claim for the value of a lost sword? 
Hemphill’s usual procedure is to print a reference and an abstract. Sound enough 
in each case, it would seem at first glance. Yet doubts come to mind when one 
realizes that hundreds of comparable items crowd these pages, many having little 
or nothing to do directly with Calhoun. 

When letters from and to Calhoun are patently more significant, they either 
appear in full or are accorded a longer summary. But the facts remain that there 
are proportionately few documents of this quality and that the volume covers only 
eight months of Calhoun's life. If the rest of Calhoun's War Department service 
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is to be represented on the scale of eight months per volume, then approximately 
eight additional volumes will be required to reach March 1825—a quarter century 
before Calhoun’s death. If there are to be no similar introductions, possibly we 
may think in terms of only six or seven volumes. Even on that basis, the original 
estimate of fifteen volumes for the entire set will fall considerably short, particu- 
larly if Calhoun’s congressional speeches and related activities, his private letters, 
State Department correspondence, and miscellaneous papers are allotted suitable 
space. 

In my opinion numerous routine papers should merely have been listed under 
appropriate topics. The overriding question is not "How many volumes are the 
Calhoun Papers worth?” but “Are the standards the right ones for this case?” And 
J answer it in the negative. At the same time, I acknowledge the array of compli- 
cations affecting anyone’s judgment of so challenging a matter. The problem of 
the relative value of various categories of private and public papers, or even 
synopses, is one that the most ingenious experts will long find difficult to solve, 
especially as they deal increasingly with twentieth-century and later records. 


University of Kentucky HorMAN HAMILTON 


AMA: VOICE OF AMERICAN MEDICINE. By James G. Burrow. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 430. $7.50.) 


PmoBABLY no profession has developed so effective a political lobby nor pro- 
voked so much controversy in recent years as that represented by the American 
. Medical Association. Hence Burrow's fine study of this organization comes at a 
good time. The AMA came into existence in 1846 when medical education was 
at its nadir, when licensure laws were almost nonexistent, when public quarrels 
within the ranks were the order of the day, and when the public attitude toward 
medicine varied from humorous contempt to outright hostility. During its early 
years, the AMA fought desperately to raise the professional level of practice 
through improving medical education, developing a code of ethics, and promoting 
the public health movement. 

By 1900 the main goals had been achieved, and the AMA and its affiliated 
organizations, through the enactment of licensure laws, had succeeded in gaining 
effective control over the medical profession. Having created a strong pressure 
group, the profession turned its guns on proprietary drugs and quack medicine 
and here performed its most effective public service. Meanwhile it fought for a 
federal health department and for the establishment of state and local health 
boards. — | 

Up to this point, there is no question that the interests of organized medicine 
and that of the public coincided, but the post-World War I years, as Burrow 
shows, are another matter. Whereas formerly the AMA had reported impartially 
on the governmental health services of Great Britain and other countries in its 
various publications, after 1920 it bitterly denounced what it termed socialized 
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medicine. Even volunteer prepaid medical groups came under indictment, as the 
association proclaimed that private medical practice and the fee system had given 
America the best medical care in the world. Henceforth, almost without exception, 
the AMA was to fight against every measure designed to improve the health of the 
lower economic groups. In the face of overwhelming evidence demonstrating that 
millions of Americans had little if any medical care, the profession consistently 
refused to acknowledge the existence of any real need. 

The depth of the depression temporarily silenced the AMA, and it took a 
. moderate position on the Social Security Act. As economic conditions improved 
and efforts were made to include health and medical provisions in the social 
security system, the AMA arose in outrage and must receive much of the credit— 
or discredit—for keeping the role of the federal and state governments in this 
area to a minimum. As voluntary health insurance programs grew and the threat 
of compulsory health insurance increased, the association reluctantly began to 
accept voluntary prepaid medical care, but insisted on safeguards to protect the 
fee system. - 

The extension of the British medical program after World War II goaded 
the AMA into further denunciations of the system and into deliberate misstate- 
ments about the reaction of the British public and medical profession. Blindly 
disregarding the fact that all British political parties espouse the existing health 
service and that the British Medical Association itself has expressed general satis- 
faction, the AMA continued to give so distorted a picture of English medicine 
that even the British Medical Association remonstrated against the misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Burrow has done a remarkably thorough job of research, and his history of the 
AMA is both accurate and perceptive. He has drawn up a judicious balance sheet, 
crediting the association for such things as its fight against proprietary drugs and 
its efforts to impose efficiency upon the Veterans - Administration Hospitals, 
while at the same time showing its lack of social conscience in the twentieth cen- 
tury and its resort to tactics that are at least questionable. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun Durrr 


MINING FRONTIERS OF THE FAR WEST, 1848-1880. By Rodman Wilson 
Paul. [Histories of the American Frontier.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 1963. Pp. xix, 236. $6.00.) 

THE BONANZA WEST: THE STORY OF THE WESTERN MINING 
RUSHES, 1848-1900. By William S. Greever. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 430. $5.95.) 


Desprre an extensive literature on various aspects of the subject, until recently 
no scholar has undertaken a serious, comprehensive analysis of the western min- 
ing frontier as an integral part of the settlement process. Now, simultaneously, 
two new studies have appeared. One, by Rodman Paul, is interpretive, highly 
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selective of detail, and covers the years from 1848 to 1880; the other, by William 
Greever, is essentially descriptive and extends the narrative to 1900. 

As indicated in the foreword by Ray Billington, Paul's Mining Frontiers of 
the Far West is the first of eighteen projected volumes in the “Histories of the 
American Frontier" series. As such, it is a superb beginning and should be at once 
gratifying and stimulating to the other authors of the series. With a fresh, pene- 
trating approach, Paul ‘strips away the glamour and views the mining frontiers 
(there were many, rather than one) not only in their bearing on national develop- 
ment, but also in terms of their interrelationship with each other. He is concerned 
with the significant and enduring aspects of the mineral West, not with the froth, 
and stresses especially the role of capitalists and entrepreneurs who developed the 
mines and the mills and who forged the transportation. links so vital to isolated 
mining camps. Above all, he emphasizes the technological advances, which by the 
end of the century had brought American mining machinery and mining experts 
into great demand throughout the world. 

Paul divides the history of the mineral West into four distinct periods. The 
first, 1848-1858, was the era of golden California—an era of trial-and-error 
apprenticeship, with accent upon simple placer techniques using a large labor 
input. The second, 1858-1868, brought an extension of placer mining into other 
parts of the Far West, the maturing and stabilizing of hydraulic and quartz min- 
ing in California, the beginnings of corporate large-scale, deep-level operations on 
the Comstock Lode, and a frustrating exposure to complex ore formations, which 
often decreased in richness with depth in Nevada’s Great Basin, A third era, 
1869-1879, belonged mainly to the fabulous Comstock Lode, where engineering 
advances hastened the exploitive processes and rampant speculation often hindered 
them. Elsewhere, except for California and Utah, the western mining frontier 
fell into decay or failed to prosper in the absence of capital, improved transporta- 
tion, or new methods of handling refractory ores. 'The year 1879 opened another 
era, one in which Colorado replaced the Comstock Lode in pre-eminence, thanks 
to the discovery of rich silver-lead ores and the adaptation of European techniques 
to reduce them. Soon Utah, the northern Rockies, and ultimately the Southwest 
would open vast new deposits, their growing emphasis on base metals indicating 
that western mining was being integrated into the national economy. 

In The Bonanza West, Greever seeks to present the story of the major Ameri- 
can mining rushes in "a single compact, authoritative, and readable synthesis." 
In a treatment broader and more detailed than Paul's, he ranges from the dis- 
covery at Sutter’s Mill in 1848 through the metallic West—Nevada, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, the Black Hills—closing with the spectacular rush to the Klon- 
dike half a century later. Greever is concerned with virtually all facets of life on 
the mineral frontier—social, political, cultural, and economic—and is particularly 
impressed with the similarities he finds, His organization on a geographical basis 
sometimes sacrifices continuity and makes for repetition, while, in attempting to 
reach a wider reading public, Greever is inclined to focus too long on the colorful 
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but less consequential features of his story. Vigilante justice looms large, for 
example, and even Calamity Jane, Deadwood Dick, and the Custer "Massacre" 
are paraded. 

By comparison, Paul's writing is crisper, more sophisticated; his research is 
more extensive, and his thoughtful essay on sources makes his bibliography more 
valuable; his illustrations are better captioned; his proofreading more thorough. 
This is not to belittle Greever's work: as intended, it is an excellent synthesis, but 
adds little that is new. By contrast, Paul's volume brings with it a richness of 
ideas and interpretations that will undoubtedly make it the more enduring of the 
two. 


University of Ilinois CLARK C, SPENCE 


ANTISLAVERY AND DISUNION, 1858-1861: STUDIES IN THE RHET- 
ORIC OF COMPROMISE AND CONFLICT. Edited by J. Jeffery Auer. 
[Prepared under the auspices of the Speech Association of America.] (New 
York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xii, 427. $6.00.) 


Tus book is similar in organization and purpose to three earlier volumes 
sponsored by the Speech Association of America: A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address (1943, 1955), edited by William Norwood Brigance, 
with the collaboration of Marie Kathryn Hochmuth on the third volume. Here 
again, the chapters are self-contained monographs which combine, in varying - 
proportions, rhetorical criticism with historical narration and analysis. But in this 
case the editor has severely limited the scope of his book in order to achieve 
greater intensiveness and unity. The first essay deals with a debate on slavery 
between William G. Brownlow and Abram Pryne at Philadelphia in September 
1858; the last one is an examination of Lincoln’s first inaugural address; the 
other twenty-one fall chronologically in between. 

‘Although a few historians have contributed to the work, most of the authors 
are professors of speech, or the equivalent, in colleges and universities from coast 
to coast. About one-third of them offer studies of individual oratorical efforts by 
sectional spokesmen like William H. Seward and Robert Barnwell Rhett. Several 
_ others concern themselves with series of speeches, such as the New England tour 
of Jefferson Davis in 1858 and the invasion of the South by Stephen A. Douglas 
in 1860. Many of the essays, and perhaps the most useful ones as a class, analyze 
the rhetoric of significant groups and meetings. Among the subjects covered are 
the Republican and Democratic national conventions, the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, the general conference of the Methodist Church, 
the slavery debate in American colleges, the deliberations of the Senate's Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, and the Washington Peace Conference. 

The chapters vary in length from six to twenty-nine pages, and their quality 
is also somewhat uneven. The reader must struggle through too much unillumi- 
nating detail, especially outlines and summaries of speeches. Yet some of the essays 
. are unquestionably excellent, and the general level of scholarship is high. To 
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gather so many respectable pieces of writing upon such a restricted theme was 
an unusual editorial achievement. And why did the editor select 1858 as his 
starting point? Because by then, he maintains, “most of the critical arguments of 
past decades on antislavery and disunion had begun to crystallize.” Thereafter 
they were largely “stereotyped” and “irreconcilable.” In short, the sectional debate 
was already about exhausted by 1858, and the oratory examined in this book was 
for the most part the rhetoric of justification and utter commitment. 


Stanford University Dow E. FEHRENBACHER 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. Volume II, TER- 
RIBLE SWIFT SWORD. By Bruce Catton. E. B. Long, Director of Research. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1963. Pp. xi, 559. $7:50.) 


Tis middle segment of the strife of 1861-1865 stretches from the morning 
after First Bull Run in July 1861 to the eve of Fredericksburg in November 1862. 
The theme of the volume is that in this approximate year and a half the nature of 
the conflict was transformed and redefined. 'The naval and military actions of the 
fall and winter of 1861-1862 had brought the Union forces to the verge of victory; 
the boundaries of the Confederacy were proving too vast for its armies to defend, 
and it then seemed that the Union had only to strike in force where it would, and 
win. But unfortunately McClellan, the commander in chief of the armies, failed 
_ to grasp his opportunity to deliver the final blow and literally threw success away. 

Had victory been achieved in the spring of 1862, the Union might have been 
reconstructed again on the old pattern, but when Lee and McClellan destroyed that 
chance, Lincoln was impelled to undertake revolution. He resorted to emancipa- 
tion and began his discouraging search for someone who could do what McClellan 
failed to do, for someone who could use the Army of the Potomac for something 
more than a parade army, a search that Lee was not to make any easier. It must 
now be an all-out war involving the destruction of the southern power and way of 
life, particularly slavery. For according to Catton, "this war, which could not con- 
ceivably have occurred if slavery had not existed, was bound to become a war about 
slavery if it went on long enough." The fearful irony is that McClellan, who so 
strongly desired a reconstructed Union and the status quo, made his great objective 
impossible because of his incapacity. : 

With his usual literary mastery, Catton explains once again the military events 
of these months and, despite the fact that he has done it in some fashion or other 
three times before, makes them appear fresh and absorbing and even more under- 
standable. He also deals with diplomacy and with trade between the warring 
sections, still interdependent; for the first time in his writing he gives extensive 
consideration to the Confederacy. His description and interpretation of the Army 
of the Potomac are brilliant, his demolition of McClellan devastating, and one 
might expect final, save for the fact that McClellan's disciples seem able to furnish 
him with nine lives. Fortunately for the country the same infirmities that prevented 
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McClellan's victory likewise stopped him from taking his army. and setting up as 
a dictator when he probably could have done so. We must therefore be grateful 
that here too he hesitated and that the antiwar Democrats were equally ineffective. 
More than ever Lincoln's capacity shines forth in this new revelation of his ability 
to overcome the seemingly insuperable obstacles he faced. 

We may look forward to the final volume or volumes of this notable history 
with even more eager anticipation. Not only is the climax of the struggle to be 
presented, but it is hoped that Catton will turn his attention again to the meaning 


' ' of it all. His frame of reference so far, to me at least, appears to be too narrow. 


When he declares so unequivocally that the war "could not conceivably have 
occurred if slavery had not existed," he limits his consideration unduly. The 
. findings of regional and behavioral science in such matters as ecology, nutrition, 
epidemiology, group dynamics, and the like would indicate that the size and 
consequential ecological variety of this huge country decreed that when its people 
undertook self-government there were bound to be social variations that would 
rouse rivalry and conflicting ambitions as the Republic grew in population. The 
fact that accident placed control initially in the hands of those dwelling in a 
region that was destined to be outstripped by a more versatile and dynamic seg- 
ment of the great society made inevitable a conflict for power which, even had 
there been no slavery, might have led to disastrous consequences, even to war. 
There is a tendency for great polities to fragmentize, and the United States need 
not have been an exception. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHoLs 


JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: THE PROVING YEARS, 187%- 
1882. By Mark DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Mass.: nn Press of Harvard | 
University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 295. $5.00.) 


Because this volume, like its predecessor (The Shaping Years), is “the account 

of a young man’s progress towards intellectual accomplishment,” the author’s task 
has been primarily that of interpreting the published writings of Holmes as a legal 
scholar. He has pursued the somewhat “dusty” pathway that Holmes traversed in 
making himself a master of legal lore.. Even marriage to Fanny Dixwell did not 
deflect Holmes from his relentless ambition. (That the marriage was childless 
may have been because of his choice.) From 1869 to 1873 he was engaged in 
editing the twelfth edition of Kent’s Commentaries. He was also prolific as an 
editor of the American Law Review. He delivered lectures on constitutional law 
and jurisprudence in Harvard College. Then in 1880 he delivered the Lowell 
Lectures, which resulted in his epoch-making treatise The Common Law, pub- 
lished in 188r. Appointed a professor at Harvard Law School in 1882, he ac- 
cepted appointment to the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in December 
of that year, much to the displeasure of Dean James B. Thayer, although Holmes 
had stipulated with President Eliot that “If a judgeship should be offered me I 
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should not wish to feel bound in honor not to consider it, although I do not know 
that I should take it and although my present acceptance will diminish the chance 
of such an offer and is for that reason against the advice of many of my friends.” 

Howe's illuminating analysis of Holmes’s legal writings during this period is 
enlivened by some anecdotes reported by Mrs. Holmes in her diaries of trips abroad 
in the summer of 1874 and 1882. But central emphasis is rightly given to detailed 
analysis of The Common Law, which claimed all of Holmes’s energies between 
1875 and 1881 that were not devoted to professional practice. By this time Holmes 
had come to reject the austere analytical jurisprudence of Austin and the logical 
elegantia juris of Langdell. He recognized that “The life of the law has not been 
logic: it has been experience . . . . as it embodies the story of a nation's develop- 
ment through many centuries, the law finds its philosophy not in self-consistency, 
which it must always fail in so long as it continues to grow, but in history and the 
nature of human needs." Holmes had come increasingly to believe that "a valid 
jurisprudence, whether for the scholar or for the practitioner, must take far more 
serious account of the materials of history than had the common-law lawyers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He followed the historian's path, how- 
ever, not for the purpose of increasing understanding of the past but to the end 
of comprehending the character of legal institutions." 

Perhaps through his associations with Henry Adams, Holmes turned to the 
writings of German historians who had investigated the background of English 
legal institutions. In his efforts “to discover Teutonic rather than Roman origins 
for the institutions and principles of the common law, one may discover a ro- 
manticism of spirit. In any case, one can find in The Common Law reflections of 
nearly every facet of a complex mind and temperament." Yet perhaps "his greatest 
gifts and most ardent tastes were for clarifying aperçus, rather than for syste- 
. matic thought.” Though Ames could write “No one, I am sure, values your work 
in the field of legal history more than I do,” it was perhaps a perceptive insight 
into his own limitations as well as a Puritan sense of duty that impelled Holmes 
to abandon an academic career for the burdens of judicial office. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS SAYS... : AN EDITOR’S POLITICAL ODYSSEY 
FROM BRYAN TO WILSON AND FDR, 1894-1913. By Joseph L. Mor- 
rison. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1962. Pp. x, 339. 
$7.50.) 


JosepHus Daniels managed to compress several significant careers into his long 
and busy lifetime (1862-1948). For more than half a century he was a crusading 
North Carolina editor and a prominent leader of the progressive wing of the 
Democratic party. In addition, he served eight important years as Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and nearly nine years as US ambassador to Mexico, 1933-1941, 
where he helped give the Good Neighbor policy direction and meaning. Daniels 
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always considered himself first and foremost a journalist, however, and devoted 
his chief efforts toward making his newspaper, the Raleigh News and Observer, 
an influential force in North Carolina and the upper South. Notwithstanding, 
Daniels’ career as a provincial editor has drawn less attention than his national 
service. Joseph L. Morrison, an associate professor of journalism at the University 
of North Carolina, has now sought to redress the balance with a competent study 
of Daniels’ early journalistic career. 

Morrison’s book covers the first fifty years of Daniels’ life, concentrating on the 
period after 1894 when he borrowed money to purchase the moribund News and 
Observer and gradually made it an editorial, political, and financial success, His 
story ends in 1913 when Daniels accepted President Wilson’s offer to become, as 
Daniels liked to say, the “Managing Editor of the Navy.” Morrison’s research is 
. thorough and his treatment judicious. Recognizing that Daniels’ own papers for 
this period are skimpy and incomplete, he has made effective use of collateral 
manuscript collections and the files of the News and Observer and other North 
Carolina newspapers. If at points he has relied largely and sometimes uncritically 
on Daniels’ memoirs written long after the event, it must be recognized that this 
is an important source for this portion of his life (though hardly an accurate 
record of conversations some forty years earlier). 

By examining Daniels' editorial stand on key issues, Morrison shows both his 
growth as a southern progressive and his increasing involvement in Democratic 
politics. Morrison's focus is largely on North Carolina matters, and his discussion 
of such national issues as imperialism, Cannonism, and the Ballinger-Pinchot fight 
is cursory and oversimplified, His chapter on Daniels and progressivism might 
well have explored more fully Daniels’ ties to progressives outside the South and 
his growing concern for national issues. The statement that Daniels belonged to 
only two organizations, the Democratic party and the Methodist Church, and : 
served both full time, is scarcely true even in a rhetorical sense. Aside from his 
membership in several publishers! groups, he was an active supporter of a number 
of organizations, such as the Anti-Imperialist League and the Anti-Saloon 
League, that flourished in the progressive era. But these are minor criticisms. 
Morrison has written a useful and perceptive book, which does not need the pro- 
motional appeal of its misleading subtitle: An Editor's Political Odyssey from 
Bryan to Wilson and F.D.R., 1894-1913. There is, correctly, little of Wilson and 
only the most strained reference to FDR in these pages. As a matter of fact, so 
little did Daniels know FDR when he appointed him Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in 1913 that he referred to him in his diary as "Mr. Frederick D. Roosevelt." 


University of Wisconsin E. Davi» Cronon 


THE NORRISTOWN STUDY: AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERDISCIPLI- 
NARY RESEARCH TRAINING. By Sidney Goldstein et al. Foreword by : 
Thomas C. Cochran. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 366. $7.50.) 
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Ir is the fashion to extol interdisciplinary training and to deplore its lack, but 
only rarely are graduate students in history or the other social sciences given the op- 
portunity even to take courses in other disciplines, much less receive formal in- 
terdisciplinary training. One exception was the Seminar on Technological Change 
and Social Adjustment offered jointly by the departments of history and sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania for three years beginning in 1951. From this 
seminar, which included faculty members and, ultimately, twenty-nine students 
from the departments of history, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, and Ameri- 
can civilization, there had emerged by 1959 some eleven Ph.D. dissertations and 
a number of published papers. This book is a progress report on the experiment 
and a summary of some of the research findings. 

Norristown, an independent borough about twenty miles north of Philadelphia 
on the Schuylkill River, was chosen for study, Between 1900 and 1950, the period 
under consideration, Norristown maintained its independent identity while its 
population expanded from 22,265 to 38,126, and industrial firms grew, died, 
moved in, and departed. The objectives of the study were “(1) the better under- 
standing of the continuous processes of readjustment by which individuals and 
groups accommodate to material (technological) change; and (2) the search for 
trends and differentials in adjustment that have meaning for general behavioral 
study or for the understanding of overall social change.” The seminar used two 
kinds of data: statistical and historical sources such as newspaper files, city di- 
rectories, census returns, vital statistics, school and business records, and the like; 
and data gathered by a survey of ro per cent of the households of Norristown. 

Using a thirty-three-page schedule, seminar members and professional inter- 
viewers obtained information on the size, composition, and physical assets of the 
households, on the sociodemographic characteristics of the Norristown population, 
and on the attitudes and experiences of the persons interviewed. Participation in 
this survey and analysis of the resulting data provided an unusual opportunity for 
the historians in the seminar to become acquainted with the materials and tech- 
niques of the sociologists, while use of the more traditional historical data intro- 
duced the other social scientists to the problems and possibilities of historical 
method in their research. Goldstein reports that there was not always consensus 
among the representatives of the various disciplines as to the most appropriate 
method or interpretation, but there developed “appreciation of the differences be- 
tween disciplines and the value of such differences, as well as the points at which 
the methods and content of the several disciplines did merge and overlap.” 

Over half the book is devoted to summaries of some of the numerous studies 
of Norristown by the seminar members, organized by Goldstein under the head- 
ings of “Population,” “Impact of Change on the Economic Structure,” “Impact 
of Change on the Individual Worker,” “Acculturation and Communication,” and 
“Other Studies.” Historians interested in quantitative study of the interrelation- 
ships between technological change and the individual in modern industrial 
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society should read these chapters with care. While the style is disappointingly 
pedestrian and sometimes opaque, many of the findings, while tentative because 
based on this one case study, suggest exciting hypotheses for further research in 
recent social, political, and economic history. It is to be hoped that the plans to 
return to Norristown for another intensive look will materialize. 


Social Science Research Council RowrAND L. MITCHELL, Jr. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL, 1932-1940. By Wil- 
liam E. Leuchtenburg. [The New American Nation Series.] (New York: 
Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xvii, 393. $6.00.) 


_ In the longest volume so far published in “The New American Nation Series,” 
Leuchtenburg has provided an excellent concise history of the New Deal. The 
book is not only based upon monographic literature, but also draws substance and 
illustrative material from an impressive number of manuscript collections. It is 
comprehensive, logically organized, and written with clarity and detachment. 
Leuchtenburg does not define the New Deal. Implicitly he has identified it with 
both the foreign and domestic policies of the Roosevelt administrations from the 
election of 1932 through that of 1940. By including foreign policies he has pro- 
vided a richer, more realistic treatment of the period than was possible in similar 
. histories, such as those of Rauch, Brogan, Wecter, and Broadus Mitchell, which 
make only passing reference to foreign policy. However, whether foreign policy 
should be considered a part of the New Deal is questionable. | 

In spite of the depth of the research, Leuchtenburg has confirmed rather than 
changed earlier interpretations of specific aspects of Roosevelt's policies, His con- 
tribution is in synthesis, illustrative detail, and broad assessment. Until the pub- 
lication of Tugwell's The Democratic Roosevelt in 1957, for example, it had be- 
come customary, in referring to the First and Second New Deals, to describe the 
Second, including the social security, Wagner, and other acts passed after 1934, 
as more "radical" than the First New Deal, characterized by the NRA and first 
AAA. Tugwell, however, insisted that during the First New Deal Roosevelt was 
influenced by the planners, who favored a "restructuring" of society, and that the 
Second New Deal was more conservative in that it reflected the views of the 
“atomistic” old-line Progressives led by Brandeis. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has 
endorsed an expanded Tugwell interpretation. 

Leuchtenburg, although admitting the usefulness of the concept of the two 
New Deals and in general supporting Schlesinger, insists that “the extent of the 
shift from 1933 to 1935” has been exaggerated as has been the influence of both 
Tugwell and Brandeis. He asserts that the New Deal throughout was pragmatic 
“in its skepticism about Utopias and final solutions, its openness to experimenta- 
tion, and its suspicions of the dogmas of the Establishment.” However, he con- 
cludes, Roosevelt’s program rested on a basic assumption “that a just society could 
be secured by imposing a welfare state on a capitalist foundation.” Leuchtenburg 
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supports fully those writers who have insisted that Roosevelt was essentially con- 
servative in his economic views. 

Leuchtenburg’s appraisal of segments of the New Deal and FDR’s part in 
them is critical: for example, Roosevelt was primarily responsible for the partial 
failure of the PWA; gold buying was an “ill-considered” move; social security 
was in many respects “astonishingly inept and conservative”; in rural areas “the 
New Deal was not to blame for the social system it he but New Deal 
policies made matters worse.” Indeed, few of the noteworthy accomplishments of 
the New Deal receive completely favorable treatment. A brilliant final chapter, 
however, provides convincing support for those who insist upon the importance 
of “the Roosevelt Reconstruction,” as Leuchtenburg significantly calls it: Roose- 
velt, if he gave many wrong answers, “asked the right questions.” He “re-created 
the modern presidency,” made government more responsive to the will of more 
people, and made possible a more soundly based economy. 

Leuchtenburg does not make entirely clear where he would place the New 
Deal historically. He quotes approvingly Carl Degler’s conclusion that the New 
Deal “was a revolutionary response to a revolutionary situation.” But he comments 
as follows in a footnote: “Not merely did the New Deal borrow many ideas and 
institutions from the Progressive Era but the New Dealers and the progressives 
shared more postulates and values than is commonly supposed. Nonetheless, the 
spirit of the 1930's seems to me to be quite different from that of the Progressive 
Era." He might have added that he himself has shown that even the 1920's con- 
tributed its share of ideas and institutions to the New Deal. 


Duke University Ricard L, Watson, JR. 


CHILE AND THE UNITED STATES, 1880~1962: THE EMERGENCE OF 
CHILES SOCIAL CRISIS AND THE CHALLENGE TO UNITED 
STATES DIPLOMACY. By Frederick B. Pike. [International Studies of the 
Committee on International Relations, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1963. Pp. xxviii, 466. $7.50.) 


Here is a book written with a purpose. Pike is deeply concerned about the state 
of United States relations with Chile. He hopes that his study will lead to a better 
understanding of Chile's potentially explosive social problem and of Chilean at- 
titudes toward the United States. He believes a sharp reversal of traditional United 
States policies urgent lest a Castro-type revolution triumph in Chile. 

The book's focus, in interpreting Chile's internal history, is upon the class 
struggle. Pike maintains that the growth of capitalistic enterprise and the rise of a 
substantial middle class have actually sharpened rather than reduced class antago- 
nisms, that middle-class leaders (including Arturo Alessandri and Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda) far from destroying Chile's traditional semifeudal society have actually co- 
operated with the aristocracy in oppressing the nation's ever-growing Lumpenpro- 
letarıat. 
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Pike paints for the reader an ugly contemporary social landscape. At one pole 
are the privileged minority—the landowners, merchants, bankers, industrialists, 
and professional men. “This is the Chile of the rulers, and the assimilated portion 
of the population, a Chile noted for its stability, orderliness, sophistication, culture, 
and enlightened legal and political institutions.” At the opposite are the internal 
proletariat, "in society but not of society," restless, poverty-stricken masses, in- 
articulate, undernourished, and demoralized. These conditions, suggests Pike, 
“invite a devastating social revolution.” 

The author treats the diplomatic history of the period 1880-1933 in the con- 
ventional way, emphasizing incidents, conferences, and treaties. Beginning with 
1933, however, he departs from this approach, maintaining that these old-style 
diplomatic crises are no longer of overriding importance, that the increasingly criti- 
cal issue in United States-Chilean relations is the social problem. He laments the 
United States’ continued alliance with the privileged sectors of society, pointing 
out that democracy and capitalism in Chile have gone hand in hand in produc- 
ing “outrageous social injustice.” He chastises the United States’ diplomatic per- 
sonnel for their limited contacts with students and labor leaders and urges a 
prompt disengagement from the Right lest the Left gravitate to Communism. “The 
only policy that can save the position of the United States is to run the risk of 
affronting the feudalists and to pat on the back the progressively inclined—and to 
do it openly.” 

Pike is obviously going to be criticized both in Chile and the United States 
for being doctrinaire, for overstating his case, and for oversimplification. Whether 
or not one agrees with his interpretation or his sense of urgency, one must ad- 
mit that this work, both in terms of historical scholarship and imagination, has 
enriched our understanding both of Chilean domestic history and Chile-United 
States relations. 

The author has covered his subject well, apparently exhausting available Chilean - 
sources; he has organized his material and has done an exceptionally fine job of 
writing. 


University of New Mexico , Epwim L'ŒUWEN 


A HISTORY OF ARGENTINE POLITICAL THOUGHT. By José Luis. 
Romero. Introduction and translation by Thomas F. McGann. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. xvii, 270. $6.50.) 


Fon students of the history of political ideas, Argentina is probably the most re- 
warding of all the Latin American countries, not for its originality but for its 
wide range of borrowings from abroad, the constant readaptation of these to the 
local environment, and the relatively high degree of freedom and quality of the - 
continuing political dialogue during most of Argentina's national history. The 
present account (first published in 1946 and translated here from the third edi- 
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tion, 1959) covers the whole period from colonial times to 1955, and the author, 
an outstanding Latin American intellectual, is a trained bistorian and has had 
practical experience as a leading member of Argentina's Socialist party. 

Of the various possible approaches to the history of ideas, the one chosen by 
Romero subordinates the exposition of “doctrinaire ideas" and “ideology” to an 
examination of political thought "as the conscience and motivating force behind 
attitudes and conduct... ." While admitting Argentina's dependence on imported 
ideas, he insists that these "have assumed a halo of peculiar tones—a reflection of 
the conditions under which we live." | 

This approach is valid, and it has been followed with a high degree of suc- 
cess in each of the three periods into which Romero divides Argentine history: 
“The Colonial Era," to 1810, “The Creole Era," 1810 to about 1880, and “The 
Alluvial Era," from about 1880 to 1955. 

In most respects this is a very fine book; the only ground for cavil is that the 
author's frequent preoccupation with "attitudes and conduct" leads to a neglect 
of the ideas that he himself describes as their "motivating force." For example, 
closer attention to the Spanish phase of the Enlightenment might have rendered 
more understandable the strength of authoritarianism in early nineteenth-century 
Argentina. (All the best recent books on this phase are missing from the bibli- . 
ography.) Again, there is no discussion of positivism or its exponents, such as 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, although it was an important factor in 
the political thought of the latter part of the nineteenth century in Argentina as 
in other Latin American countries. To give only one more example, lack of pre- 
cision in the use of certain terms, such as fascism and nationalism, tends to ob- 
scure their distinctive character in Argentina. In this connection it might be noted 
that there is no reference to Manuel Gálvez, and only one reference each to Ri- 
cardo Rojas and José Ingenieros, although all three played important parts in the 
development of Argentine political thought, and Ingenieros wrote a four-volume 
history of it. 
~ Yet Romero's book is invaluable for its broad sweep and its deft interweav- 
ing of the history of political ideas with social and economic as well as political 
change in Argentina. McGann has rendered an important service by making it ` 
available in an excellent English translation, with an introduction that, unlike 
the text, stresses comparisons with the United States, and a list of works in Eng- 
lish supplementing the author's list of Argentine works in. Spanish. The index is 
incomplete. 


University of Pennsylvania | ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


EL MOVIMIENTO EMANCIPADOR DE HISPANOAMÉRICA. Volumes 
I-IV, ACTAS Y PONENCIAS; Volume V, FRANCISCO DE MIRANDA 
Y EL ANTIGUO REGIMEN ESPANOL, by Léutico Garcia, S. ]. [Aca- 
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demia Nacional de Ja Historia, Mesa: redonda de la Comisión de Historia del 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Numbers 1-5.] (Caracas: the — 
Academia. 1961. Pp. 371; 460; 523; 5023 525.) 


THe sesquicentennial of the Spanish American independence movement, celebrated 
by most of the major countries in 1960, inevitably brought with it a great number 
of special historical meetings and publications. Few historiographical break- 
throughs were evident in all this activity, yet the quality and utility of the total 
output reflected the very real progress made in the historical sciences in Latin 
America during the past generation. A good example is El movimiento emanci- 
pador de Hispanoamérica, which contains the proceedings of a round table 
organized under the auspices of the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History at Caracas, Venezuela, in July 1960. 

Roughly half of the first volume is devoted to minutes of plenary sessions, reso- 
lutions, and opening or closing addresses—all no doubt worthwhile, although of 
secondary interest. The last volume is a single monograph, of which only 4 por- 
tion was actually presented at the round table. The rest of the five-volume set con- 
tains fifty-three papers (or in a few cases résumés of papers) that were presented 
by some forty-two historians. Only three Spanish American nations, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and the Dominican Republic, are unrepresented in the list of con- 
tributors; there are also papers from Spain, the United States, Great Britain, and 
Sweden. To be sure, the primary focus is on Spanish South America, with the 
host country, Venezuela, naturally represented by the largest number of papers 
(twelve). With this geographic reservation, and with the further reservation that 
military history per se is largely excluded, the contents offer a fairly representative 
cross section of recent research and writing on Spanish American independence. 
Sources and bibliography, political, diplomatic, economic-social, and cultural- 
ideological factors all are examined, and most of the leading traditional and "re- 
visionist" schools of interpretation are represented. 

Not all the papers presented at the Caracas round table, or at any other BR! 
conference, are really worth publishing. But in this case the substandard or merely 
mediocre items are not oppressively numerous and are usually easy to spot and 
skip. Certain of the papers have also appeared as journal articles or in pam- 
phlet form, but it is still useful to bring together in one place a group of writings 
such as this on the theme of independence. Obviously one cannot list and evaluate 
all of them in a review. Even so, a few titles chosen more or less at random will 
perhaps suggest the scope of the collection: Edberto Oscar Acevedo, “Factores 
económico-regionales que produjeron la adhesión a la Revolución," an item of well- 
documented local history relating to Cuyo in Argentina; Lino G. Canedo, "Los 
franciscanos y la Independencia de Venezuela"; Arthur P. Whitaker, "Enlighten- 
ment and Spanish American Independence," an essay on the revolutionary, non- 
and antirevolutionary implications of the Enlightenment as applied to Spanish 
America; Ernesto de la Torre Villar, "Dos proyectos para la Independencia de 
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Hispanoamérica: James Workman y Aaron Burr”; Pedro Grases, "La bibliografía 
venezolana de la Independencia y de los orígenes de la emancipación." 

Volume V is a fulldength book, With minor changes, it is the author's doc- 
toral dissertation presented at the Gregorian University in Rome. It refers spe- 
cifically to the years 1750-1790, which span the upbringing of the “Precursor” 
Francisco de Miranda in Caracas, his service in the army of Spain, and his first 
period of foreign wanderings. But this is not a conventional biography, or even 
(despite the title) a "life and times." It is an analysis, for the most part topically 
organized, of the stages that Miranda passed through in his progressive alienation 
from political and religious orthodoxy. This process was essentially complete by 
1790, but García makes certain distinctions between the political and religious 
aspects. In the religious sphere Miranda arrived at “a deism colored with anti- 
Catholic and, above all, anti-Roman Christianity,” largely because of his own 
voracious reading and other personal efforts and inclinations, In the political 
sphere, however, the Spanish monarchy effectively alienated Miranda by a series 
of slights and injustices. Not that Miranda was wholly blameless in his troubles 
with José de Gálvez and other Spanish officials, but García chooses to saddle them 
with the major responsibility. 

The plan of the work naturally has its drawbacks. Thus, while García firmly 
rejects "the general opinion among biographers" that Miranda took part in the 
Spanish attack on Algiers in 1775, he offers no further discussion because military 
exploits lie outside his main theme. Instead, he puts the reader off with the prom- 
"ise of a future article. At the other extreme, possibly excessive detail is devoted to . 
reconstructing the ecclesiastical ambiente of the Caracas of Miranda’s youth, on 
the assumption, which is probably correct, but which Garcfa never fully sub- 
stantiates, that Miranda absorbed therefrom a solid grounding in the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. Nevertheless, the author’s method and his interpretation are on the 
whole quite reasonable. And he has brought to bear on his subject a very con- 
siderable amount of inedited documentation, although much of this documenta- 
tion has a morc direct bearing on matters of background than on Miranda per- 
sonally. 

A select group of documents is included in an appendix, and there are also 
bibliographies of both works relating to Miranda and works read by Miranda. One 
might wish that some of the quotations used in the volume were more fully 
identified, as a mere page number in the Archivo Miranda is not necessarily suf- 
ficient, and some passages or allusions in the text itself are bound to seem obscure, 
especially to the non-Mirandist. Yet in general the style is interesting and dis- 
tinctive, scholarly without being dull. The book makes good reading and is a 
worthy addition to the literature on Miranda. 


Office of Aerospace Research Davi» BUSHNELL 
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HISTORIA. MODERNA DE MEXICO. EL PORFIRIATO. LA VIDA PO- 
. LITICA EXTERIOR. Part 2. By Daniel Costo Villegas. (México, D. F.: Edi- 
torial Hermes. 1963. Pp. xxxii, 967.) | 


Cosfo Villegas’ new volume is devoted to Mexico’s relations with the United States, 
England, France, and Spain in the years from 1867 to 1911. Mexico’s chief external 
interest in this period was to win recognition and to re-establish diplomatic rela- 
‘ tions. Naturally enough, Mexico had more dealings with its neighbor than with 
the European countries, and the author takes approximately one-half of his book 
to consider Mexican-American affairs. This volume does not touch on the rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States that grew out of their conflicting 
policies with regard to Central America; Cosfo Villegas covered that topic at 
length in his preceding volume. The initial date of 1867 is somewhat misleading 
` for although it is true that the author does touch lightly on the Juárez period, he 
scarcely mentions the administration of Lerdo de Tejada. Greatest stress is placed 
on the first administration of Porfirio Díaz (1876-1880). At this time Diaz was 
trying hard for American recognition, and Cosfo Villegas considers the effect of 
the Indian raids, forced loans, and the free zone on the American response to 
. Mexican overtures. Díaz! policy was to play for time, and he carried it through 
so successfully that he ultimately obtained the exchange of ministers without mak- 
ing any of those commitments for which the United States had been pressing. ‘The 
author then proceeds quickly over the González administration and the later Díaz 
era, until Dfaz’ last years in office. He covers in great detail the meeting between 
Taft and Díaz at El Paso and the difficulties that the Madero revolt created for 
both United States and Mexican authorities. It is interesting to note that in deal- . 
ing with the latter subject he has to rely most heavily on the American State De- 
partment archives. 

The remaining half of the book concerns Mexico's relations with the three 
countries of Europe, where the principal objective was to win recognition and put 
diplomatic relations on a normal footing. After Spain agreed to restore broken 
relations, the only problem that caused real trouble was Mexican neutrality during 
Spain's quarrels with Cuba. While it took longer to work out a solution with 
France, once the matter was resolved the Mexicans forgot the years of intervention 
and returned to their old custom of adoring all things French. In dealing with 
England, Cosío Villegas devotes three hundred pages chiefly to the decisive years 
between 1882 and 1884 when negotiations brought about the resumption of diplo- 
matic intercourse. The successful outcome of Anglo-Mexican discussions was fa- 
cilitated by strong motivation on both sides: England was anxious to increase its 
commercial and financial ties with Mexico; the Mexicans welcomed an opportunity 
to lessen their dependence on the United States. 

As Cosfo Villegas points out, there are few articles and no books on Mexican 
relations with European countries, and he has certainly made a major contribu- 
‚tion in this area. In Mexican-American relations he has added much detail to in- 
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formation previously available. He used the archives in the United States, Europe, 
and Mexico and also personal papers in his extensive research. The only possible 
complaint about a book of such length is that it is too detailed. 


University of Missouri WALTER V. ScHoLzs 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN ARGENTINE CULTURE: TORCUATO DI 
TELLA AND S.LA.M. By Thomas C. Cochran and Ruben E. Reina. Sue Nut- 
tall, Research Assistant. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1962. 

— Pp. xi, 338. $7.50.) 


Dr Terra was an Italian immigrant to Argentina who began his dazzling en- 
trepreneurial career in 1911 at the age of eighteen by organizing a company to 
manufacture dough-kneading machines. When he died, in 1948, his companies, 
foreign and domestic, organized under SIAM (Sociedad Industrial Americana de 
Maquinarias), had annual sales of fifteen million dollars, and he was the largest _ 
general machine manufacturer in South America. Since 1948 the company has 
expanded greatly and has spawned such progeny, rare in Latin America, as a 
philanthropic foundation and a research institute. 

The account of these events by Cochran and Reina is a Han success, To - 
study entrepreneurship in a Latin American cultural context is commendable. No 
similar company-owner study exists. The authors have ventured into the Latin 
American no man’s land. of restricted family and business files and personal recol- 
lection. They deserve the gratitude of those interested in economic history and 
development, as does the Di Tella family, whose liberality made possible this 
scholarly break-through. 

The documentation is ample, and the narrative is organized in a chronological 
pattern: the Argentine historical background; the early years of the immigrant; 
the critical, expansive years, 1928-1938; the final decade of Di Tella’s life; the 
decade following his death; and considerations of the relationships of Argentine 
entrepreneurship, industrialization, and national culture. 

Through the study runs a clear motif: Argentine business culture, as repre- 
sented by SLAM, is impregnated with the personalismo characteristic of other as- 
pects of Latin American society—personalism of a benevolent, paternalistic sort, 
in intent, marked by such.evidences as the early introduction by Di Tella of “fringe 
benefits” for his employees. Then the countertheme appears: under the dual in- 
fluences of Perón's labor policies and the United States’ industrialization model, 
the far-flung SIAM organization has moved toward impersonal production plan- 
ning and impersonal labor relations. 

Numerous suggestive issues are introduced: the “extended family” as a neces- 
sary substitute for a shortage of outside managerial talent; Di Tella’s entrepre- 
neurial daring, mixed with implications of his good connections within the Argen- 
tine government; and emphasis on his role as the patrén—the simpático owner- 
father (yet this image is curiously contradicted by some references in the text and 
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in the appendixes). In a culture noted for its imitative and adaptive capacities, it 
is important to find that the most important business enterprise was also imitative 
and adaptive. Most of Di Tella’s production was based on the modification of 
foreign-licensed products such as refrigerators and gasoline pumps, which he in- 
troduced with bold imagination into the underdeveloped Argentine market of 
thirty or forty years ago. Some substantial part of Argentina’s twentieth-century 
economic revolution is due to Di Tella. 

Entrepreneurship in Argentine Culture is a landmark in the coming of age of 
Latin American studies. It is regrettable, therefore, that the book is marred by 
broken type, faulty inking, lack of Spanish accent marks, and extraordinarily er- 
ratic page composition. 


University of Texas — | THomas F. McGann 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, Volume 
XXVIII, 1959, including some publications of previous years. Edited with the contribu- 
tion of the national committees by Michel Francois and Nicolas Tolu for the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne, [Published with the assistance of 
UNESCO, and under the patronage of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 196r. Pp. xxvii, 447.) There are no sur- 
prises in this twenty-eighth volume of a familiar, and once a pioneering, bibliographical 
series, From the standpoint of method and presentation, the International Bibliography 
has stood still since its first volume, which covered the writings of the year 1926. This 
is unfortunate because of the remarkable growth in recent years in international 
bibliographies, several of them, as this particular volume in the series, supported by 
UNESCO. UNESCO's International Social Science Bibliographies (published in such 
fields as political science, sociology, social and cultural anthropology, and economics) 
have, it seems to me, made it imperative for the editors of the International Bibliogra- 
phy of Historical Sciences to reappraise the place of their work in the total current 
bibliographical picture. For example, why continue to include a section like the one 
entitled "America," with two pages of anthropological writings, better covered in the 
bibliography on social and cultural anthropology. The UNESCO bibliographies have 
much to offer from the standpoint of presentation. They are by and large better 
arranged, better indexed, easier on the eyes; they include occasional notes that help to 
elucidate hard to fathom titles. So far only timid steps in the direction of change have 
been taken by the editors of the present work. For example, country subdivisions have 
been inserted in cumbersome sections on modern economic and social history and 
modern intellectual history. But short of a total overhaul, it is difficult to foresee much 
‚to be gained by continuing this bibliography in its present form. The expense, not to 
mention painstaking care, of preparing an edition of nine hundred copies of this work 
is dificult to justify when one considers that many copies end up on the shelves of 
libraries which have good card catalogues with subject headings in both broader and 
narrower fields and cards that reach back and forward further in time. 

Washington, D. C. NATHAN A. HAVERSTOCK 


"GESCHICHTLICHKEIT': WEGE UND IRRWEGE EINES BEGRIFFS. By 
Gerhard Bauer. [Die kleinen de-Gruyter-Bande, Number 3.] (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co. 1963. Pp. vii, 207.) Geschichtlichkeit can hardly be translated into English. As 
Bauer points out, the concept is typically German and can be expressed only with great 
difficulty in any other language. The reason for this difficulty becomes evident in 
Bauer's interesting and comprehensive discussion of the history of Geschichtlichkeit. 
Only the Germans have a word for it because, until recently, only they have taken 
seriously the notion that reality, at least that reality which is human existence, is ulti- 
mately historical. The history of the concept really begins with two German thinkers 
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of the late nineteenth century, Wilhelm Dilthey and Graf Paul Yorck von Wartenburg, 
though elements of it are found in nineteenth-century German historians, German 
romantics, and German idealists (especially Hegel), and even in Vico, almost the only 
non-German discussed at any length. For Dilthey and Yorck Geschichtlichkett has 
scientific significance. It refers to what distinguishes the subject matter of the Getstes- 
wissenschaften from that of the Naturwissenschaften. Through subsequent elaboration 
in the thought of Husserl, Scheler, Simmel, Spengler, Heidegger, Jaspers, and a host 
of others, the concept gradually changed from a scientific notion to a personal one. 
Indeed it might be said to have been transformed into the radical subjectivity of pre- 
war existentialism, where it is manifested as “situation,” “decision,” “encounter,” and 
the like. Since World War II there has been a tendency to revert to a more scientific, 
objective, or neutral use of the concept in the Geisteswissenschaften, though this devel- 
opment is, too recent to permit Bauer’s offering more than mere suggestions about it. 
University of Oregon Lrovp R. SORENSON 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Heinz Maus. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1962. Pp. viii, 226. $6.00.) Even if the reader had hoped for an analytical 
history of sociological ideas, he need not be entirely disappointed by this book. While 
the author has done little more than to present the filiation of sociological ideas in 
simple terms and to make a catalogue of the sociologists who are associated with these 
ideas, such information does help a novice in the field to locate people and capsule 
versions of their ideas. The capsules, to be sure, seemed to me to be a little misleading, 
for Maus does not hesitate to lace his brief accounts of ideas with implicit or explicit 
judgments: thus, Veblen’s work is dealt with in one paragraph and is described as “in 
danger of becoming fashionable,” while Charles A. Ellwood gets fowr paragraphs, 
because, presumably, no danger exists that anyone might pay too much attention to him. 
Be that as it may, if one wishes to know who Durkheim's principal students were, or 
his chief critics, such information 1s easily found, as are the names of recent important 
Danish sociologists, or contemporary Germans working in the field of the sociology of 
the family. As a sociological Who’s Who the book is more up to date for Europe than 
for the United States: "young" French sociologists, for example, are mentioned, but 
Americans of comparable age and distinction are not. Maus's book is organized accord- 
ing to the development of sociological theory in the different nations, but if there are 
national differences, they are not well analyzed; nor is the development of sociology 
related to the intellectual traditions or to the political and educational institutions of the 
various countries. Patterns of cross-national interdependence are hardly explored, 
although cases of cross-national interaction abound. Though in the introduction the 
author appears to promise something in the way of a sociological history of sociology, 
he delivers much less than that. Finally, it must be said that in a quasi-reference book 
such as this the poor quality of the index is especially to be regretted. 

International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences EriNoR G. BARBER 


ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF SIR HILARY JENKINSON. Edited by Albert E. J. 
Hollaender. ([London: Society of Archivists.] 1962. Pp. 189.) Originally conceived as an 
eightieth-birthday tribute to Sir Hilary Jenkinson, this collection of a dozen essays 
became, after Jenkinson's death on March 5, 1961, a memorial to his work and con- 
tribution as an archivist and scholar. Testimony to the respect and affection held for 
Jenkinson by his colleagues, the essays are impressive evidence of the wide range and 
decisive nature of his influence on archival affairs in Great Britain and the English. 
speaking world. No account is given of Jenkinson's half century of association with the 
British Public Record Office, from which he retired as deputy keeper in 1954, but his 
efforts—on the whole, highly successful—in behalf of local records in Great Britain, his 
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promotion of proper facilities and sound archival principles for their care, his insistence 
on professional training for archivists, his contributions to the study of sigillography 
and paleography, and his work as War Office adviser on archives are covered in some 
detail. American archivists will be most interested in two essays by Commonwealth 
archivists: one by W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist of Canada, on the fine art of the 
destruction of records, in which exception is taken to Jenkinson’s precept that the 
archivist should not become involved with this troublesome question; the other by Ian 
Maclean, Chief Archivist, Commonwealth of Australia, a perceptive analysis of Jenkin- 
son’s Manual of Archive Administration based on Australian experience. Of considerable 
value to many who have wondered about the arrangements made for the records of the 
nationalized industries in Great Britain is the essay on the archives of the British Trans- 
port Commission. Archivists everywhere will enjoy the initial essay by Roger Ellis, a 
delightful account of the vicissitudes encountered in the design and construction of the 
British Public Record Office in London. 

National Archives Roserr H. BAHMER 


BORDERLANDS. By Delia and Ferdinand Kuhn. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1962. Pp. xxi, 335, xv. $6.75.) The borderlands are six restless regions lying between 
the Arctic and the tropics in the long shadow of China or the Soviet Union: Hokkaido, 
the Sulu Islands, northern Burma, Sikkim, Afghan Turkestan, and eastern Turkey. All 
these places are underdeveloped; none promises to be the El Dorado of tomorrow. They 
are not ready for an industrial revolution; they need only such elemental things as 
roads, schools, and clinics. In their isolation, they have scarcely been touched by the 
revolution of rising expectations. The frontier—any frontier—implies "feudin' and 
fightin’ " where a man’s safety depends upon the accuracy of his gun or the speed of 
his sail. Any kind of good government, let alone a democracy, is rare. But the quarrels 
of the borderlands are explosive because they involve the opposite sides of the bipolar 
world's Great Power systems. Some borderlands are now quasi colonies in countries 
that were themselves colonies until recently. When, for example, the Shans speak of a 
"foreign" language, a "foreign" race, or a "foreign" army, they do not mean the 
British; they mean the Burmans. Sikkim is under India, as India was once under 
England. The Pathans want independence from Pakistan, as Pakistan once wanted 
independence from its own foreign masters. When a frontiersman speaks of "exploita- 
tion” he means exploitation by his own government. He is inclined to be resentful 
when his native state pays more in taxes than it receives in benefits from the national 
capital. The Kuhns are at their best in describing the complex ethnic structure of the 
borderlands. How foolish to speak of "Chinese" on one side of the border and "Indians" 
on the other! "Chinese" may mean dozens of tribesmen, or "Indians" may mean hun- 
dreds of distinct peoples who are as different from each other as “hawks and pigeons." 
Teachers will enjoy the book because of its wealth of anecdote and color; students will 
like it because of its interesting style. The authors offer provocative observations on the 
role of the borderlands in the cold war. Both the Communists and the anti-Communists 
want the support of the people on the frontier. Americans work "from the inside out" 
while Russians or Chinese approach their neighbors "from the outside in." It is a con- 
test between aid to central governments (which may never reach the borderlands) ver- 
sus Communist tactics of subversion and infiltration. Progress in this kind of cold war 
is more likely to result from assistance in economic development than the subtleties of 
ideological conflict. 

Stanford University CLAUDE A. Buss 


DIE GELBE GEFAHR: GESCHICHTE EINES SCHLAGWORTS; STUDIEN 
ZUM IMPERIALISTISCHEN DENKEN. By Heinz Gollwitzer. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
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hoeck & Ruprecht. 1962. Pp. 268. DM 19.80.) Professor Gollwitzer of the University of 
Miinster has written a suggestive but, on the whole, rather unsatisfying book on the 
history of the slogan “the yellow peril.” His book covers the period from the 1870’ to 
the First World War. He devotes a chapter each to American, British, French, German, 
and Russian writers on the subject, and much of his material, drawn from a wide 
variety of sources, is fresh and interesting. (The self-proclaimed author of the slogan, 
we learn, was William IL) The book, however, also has a serious defect. Like so much 
Geistesgeschichte, it never properly relates the ideas and opinions discussed to the poli- 
tics and diplomacy of the period. The result is that we never get a clear picture of the 
contemporary importance of these ideas and opinions. After all, we want to know, for 
instance, not only what Mahan and Tirpitz, Theodore Roosevelt and Wiliam U 
thought and wrote about “the yellow peril,” which Gollwitzer tells us; we also want to 
know to what extent their domestic and foreign policies were shaped or influenced by 
such concern, which he fails to tell us. Fear of “the yellow peril,” Gollwitzer maintains, 
played a greater role in American politics, foreign and domestic, than in that of any 
other Great Power. Perhaps so, but there is no proof of that in his book. 

Rice University Francis L. LOEWENHEIM 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS UND DIE INTERNATIONALE ARBEITERBEWEGUNG. 
Edited by Karl Obermann and Ursula Herrmann. [Deutsche Akademie der Wiss- 
enschaften zu Berlin. Schriften der deutschen Sektion der Kommission der Historiker 
der DDR und der UdSSR, Number r.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 156. 
DM 7.50.) This commemorative symposium, sponsored by the German section of the 
commission of East German and Soviet historians, embraces five essays dealing with 
various aspects of Engels’ career. The first of these, by E. A. Stepanowa, describes 
Engels' role as a teacher, an exponent of Marxism, and a leader of the working class. 
Obermann's essay on Engels’ interest in German political unification and democracy 
focuses on the Revolution of 1848. J. I. Linkow discusses Engels' influence on the 
agrarian revolutionary movement in Russia. Horst Bartel emphasizes Engels’ crusade 
against revisionism as the forerunner of the Liebknechts, of Bebel, Luxemburg, Thal- 
mann, and Pieck. G. N. Sewostjanow deals with Engels’ contacts with American socialists 
and analyzes the hazards now confronting Communism in the United States. Based on 
well-chosen extracts from Engels’ correspondence, from the Merseberg archives, from 
the daily and periodical press, and commentaries of various Left-wing spokesmen, the 
essays emphasize the broad sweep of Engels’ interests in revolutionary movements. 
Unfortunately, the authors do not present much information on the genesis of those 
interests and that dedication to social revolution of a man who, much like his collabora- 
tor Marx, was reared in the bourgeois and pietistic traditions of early nineteenth-century 
Westphalian society. 

Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. Ponpt 


GERMANY AND THE CENTRAL POWERS IN THE WORLD WAR ror4- 
1918. By Walther Hubatsch. Edited by Oswald P. Backus. Introduction by Henry Cord 
Meyer. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Publications, Social Science Studies. 1963. 
Pp. xv, 133. $3.00.) This book consists of lectures given in English at the University of 
Kansas by a member of the department of history of the University of Bonn, who in 
1955 published Der Weltkrieg, 1914-18. It is an uneven performance, The sections on 
military operations, which comprise at least half of the book, are clear and objective; 
if the supreme command comes in for a good deal of criticism, the author rejects the 
thesis of General Hoffmann that the struggle was a "war of lost opportunities" and 
says that it was "rather a world war which the Central Powers simply could not win 
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in view of the overwhelming power of the Entente.” He also makes much of the con- 
flicts between the German and the Austro-Hungarian general staffs. On the political 
side, the book is less satisfactory. The two sections on the origins of the war reflect 
German attitudes of the 1920’s. The views of Fritz Fischer, whose Griff nach der 
Weltmacht (1961) is highly critical of German diplomacy before 1914, are rejected out 
of hand. Luigi Albertini’s The Origins of the War of 1914 (1953) is mentioned in the 
bibliographical notes, but no account is taken of his arguments. Ludwig Dehio’s Ger- 
many and World Politics in the Twentieth Century (1959), which recognized a large 
measure of German responsibility for the war, is not even mentioned. The diplomatic 
history of the war years is inadequately sketched. Most shocking of all is the statement 
that "no chancellor adopted a program of annexation during the war," although Fischer 
has published numerous documents from the German archives that leave no doubt that 
from September 1914 to July 1918 both the civil government and the general staff 
aimed at large-scale annexations. The further statement that "on March 27, 1917 Beth- 
mann Hollweg [the German Chancellor] and Czernin [the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister] had agreed in Vienna to aim at a status quo ante bellum and to consider 
annexations in the east and in Romania only if things went very well" is misleading. 
Fischer shows that it was Czernin, not Bethmann, who was for the status quo ante 
bellum, and that Germany retained a free hand in the west. The reality of the situation 
was revealed at Kreuznach a month later when the Central Powers agreed upon an 
extensive program of expansion and annexation both east and west (an agreement 
revealed many years ago). The effort to justify the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk as a vindica- 
tion of the right of self-determination is specious. If Hubatsch can write that “Wilson 
acither understood the circumstances in which Germany and Austria-Hungary found 
themselves nor was interested therein,” there is nothing in his book to show that he 
has any understanding of Wilson or the policy of the United States, 

University of Chicago BERNADOTTE E, SCHMITT 


BRITAIN AND THE U.S.A. By Herbert Nicholas. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History, 1961.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. 191. $5.00.) 
Originally lectures by a fellow of St. Antony's College, Oxford, the chapters in this book 
intelligently discuss the transformation of Anglo-American relations from the Munich 
crisis of 1938 to 1961. They provide a useful, if rather dull, synthesis with the normal 
insights one would expect from someone who has specialized in the subject. As a topi- 
cal survey of the various important points of contact from the atomic bomb and military 
alliances to economic problems, they have their usefulness, It may be noted that the 
author's sources are heavily American, a fact that emphasizes the difference in attitude 
between the two governments in regard to the publication of officia! documents, Some 
of them are official papers, but many are memoirs. Basically, the difficulty with this sort 
of book is that one expects the products of a distinguished lecture series to be excep- 
tional, to have wit and valuable, sparkling new insights. But faculty members and 
reviewers who are themselves working in the field demand too much and rarely find 
synthesizing lectures in their own field very stimulating. On the other hand, such 
presentations in a neighboring area or in undergraduate and even graduate students’ eyes 
can be valuable. 

Kansas State University Rosin HicHAM 
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GIBEON, WHERE THE SUN STOOD STILL: THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
BIBLICAL CITY. By James B. Pritchard. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
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1962. Pp. xix, 176. $5.75.) Palestinian digging is no longer primarily concerned with 
proving or disproving the historicity of the Old Testament. It has become abundantly 
clear that where the Bible chronicles events, these events are real, the place names and 
most of the personal names are genuine, and only tribal bias and storyteller's romance 
cloud the strict veracity of the narrative. Today the events with all their human char- 
acters have receded into the irrevocable past, but their geologic and geographic settings 
still remain, and amid these there survives underground a fantastically haphazard assort- 
ment of material odds and ends, in which the past is still the present—even as the 
ancient place names, however transformed, continue to live in the mouths of today's 
inhabitants. It is from the evidence of such fragmentary excerpts out of an incalculably 
more abundant past that archaeology has set itself the task of constructing a scaffolding 
of continuous cultural history for Palestine, to which the Old Testament contributes, 
but which it does not dictate, Where Biblical testimony is lacking, archaeology under- 
takes to fill the gap; where this testimony is vague or purely casual, archaeology adds 
the needful supplement. Thus, the Bible makes no mention of ancient Gibeon for the 
period between Solomon’s reign and the Babylonian Exile—nearly four centuries of 
silence, which recent digging proves to have been the city’s most prosperous era. The 
historian who wants to examine by what shifts and devices his archaeological colleagues 
cope with the seemingly senseless fragmentation of a thrice millennial past will find 
Pritchard’s unpretentious but exceptionally well-presented and completely authoritative 
account of four recent campaigns of digging a sparsely settled, saddle-shaped hill a few 
miles outside of Jerusalem a brilliant lamp of intelligent enlightenment. I know no 
better or more readable survey of modern excavational procedure in all its unexcitingly 
exacting routine and intense concentration on every chit of germinable evidence. At the 
same time, the precision of detail is presented with such simple clarity, and the events 
and vicissitudes attendant on excavation are so engagingly recounted, that Gibeon may 
be read with enjoyment for its own sake as a picture of a still-primitive Arab community 
and a pleasant narrative of Western intrusion on Eastern ways of life. 

Bryn Mawr College Rays CARPENTER 


THE WORLD OF HERODOTUS. By Aubrey de Sélincourt. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1962. Pp. 392. $6.50.) Because of his universal outlook, boundless curi- 
osity, and general lack of bias, Herodotus was probably the only Greek historian whom 
most moderns would really enjoy meeting. In an urbane and witty book, Sélincourt 
insists that the Greeks lacked a sense of history and that Herodotus was the greatest and 
indeed the only Hellenic historian. Thucydides is dismissed as “tendentious in matter, 
parochial in scope, and difficult to read"; “No sensitive modern reader . . . could fail to 
realize that for sheer intellectual stature Herodotus was by far his superior." After this 
introductory broadside, Sélincourt examines the subject matter of Herodotus with zest 
and learning, adding lively chapters on the ways of Hellas and concluding with a 
moralistic denunciation of imperial Athens for “betraying” the Greek ideal. As an 
“amateur,” Sélincourt avoids pedantry and often employs the deceptive Herodotean 
comment, "I am told." Despite occasional factual errors, the book is strongest in the 
chapters on Greece and weakest on the Near East, where the author fails to employ the 
Behistun inscription and the Cyrus cylinder, though the Themistocles decree appears in 
a discussion of Salamis. By omitting or simplifying historiographic problems, Sélincourt 
suggests that Herodotus was more accurate than was always the case. Many scholars 
will dispute Sélincourt’s glorification of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. as a "sun- 
lit” era in which the status of women was high and pederasty rare. Apparently long 
familiarity with Herodotus has made him receptive to moralism, for Sélincourt believes 
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that the Greeks were unfitted for empire or federalism and that Athens was guilty of 
hubris and duly punished. While general readers may accept too many of his generali- 
ties as facts, scholars and students will enjoy Sélincourt's pithy remarks and disdain for 
cliché. His general thesis is sound and not always appreciated: "Herodotus' book, with 
its countless digressions and asides, is as revealing as to look for the first time at a drop 
of water under a microscope." 

University of Southern California THomas W. AFRICA 


RHETORIC AT ROME: A HISTORICAL SURVEY. By M. L. Clarke. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. vii, 203. $4.00.) The author of this monograph is professor 
of Latin in the University College of North Wales at Bangor. Deploring the neglect 
into which the Roman rhetoricians have fallen of late, he attempts to show their impor- 
tance in the intellectual history of Rome. Though the formal study of rhetoric began at 
Rome only in the second century z.c., when Greek rhetoricians began teaching in the 
city, Roman orators had been making speeches long before this time and had developed 
their own style of oratory. The ancient rules were well expressed by Cato the Censor, 
who declared simply that a good orator was a vir bonus discendi peritus and advised 
the orator rem tene, verba sequentur. In the days of the Republic, Roman orators studied 
Greek rhetoric, to be sure, but when delivering speeches they usually followed the 
ancient Roman practices. Cicero and Quintilian did much to domesticate Greek ideas, 
however, and in the second century a.p. the rhetoricians took over. Scholars have often 
pictured this victory of Greek rhetoric as an unmitigated disaster for Rome and for the 
world, but Clarke is not sure. He believes that Rome could have survived “even the 
follies of the lesser rhetoricians," and he concludes his study by remarking that 
"rhetoric is well enough if kept within limits." 

University of Illinois J. W, Swain 


NICOLAUS OF DAMASCUS. By Ben Zion Wacholder. [University of California 
Publications in History, Volume LXXV.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1962. Pp. viii, 150. $3.00.) This monograph brings together virtually 
all that can be known about the life and work of Nicolaus of Damascus. Nicolaus was 
one of those polymaths who attempted to synthesize the culture of the past, not 
uncommon during Hellenistic and Roman times. He lived during the first century s. c. 
and was in the service of Herod. His intellectual activities lay in his studies of Aristotle 
and the whole Peripatetic school as well as in history. He wrote what may be described 
perhaps as the most voluminous history in Greek. To what extent his work was char- 
acterized by profundity is difficult to say, for virtually all of it has perished. Jaeger thinks 
that Nicolaus did not understand Aristotle, but this is a matter that cannot be proven. 
Nicolaus was the author of a eulogistic biography of Augustus, large fragments of 
which have survived. These fragments contribute very little to our understanding of that 
Emperor, but the biography as a literary form was rather influential. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the scholarly Byzantine Emperor of the tenth century, used it as a 
model when he wrote a biography of his grandfather, Basil I. Wacholder ‚was no 
doubt attracted to the study of Nicolaus because the latter was one of the principal 
sources of Josephus in his exposition of Jewish history. 

Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


THE SILVER-PLATED AGE. By Tom B. Jones. (Sandoval, N. M.: Coronado Press. 
1962. Pp. 228. $1.95.) The author of this volume obviously had a fine time writing it. 
His book is primarily a history of the intellectual class in the ancient world during the 
Pax Romana of the second century, but he finds many occasions to compare conditions 
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then with those prevailing today under what he calls the “Eirene Americane.” Many 
features of the Roman Peace may be praised, but its intellectual life was sterile. In the 
mere production of books it was the most prolific century of antiquity, but the writers 
of these books had little or nothing to say. Jones attributes this sterility to the faulty 
education then in vogue, under which pupils were forced to study the classics of 
previous centuries, but were not encouraged to express opinions of their own. After 
giving a critical description of Greek and Latin schools, and lists of the books actually 
studied in them, Jones discusses the products of these schools, devoting separate chapters 
to the rhetoricians, the philosophers, the lawyers (whom he calls “vultures”), and the 
doctors (in a chapter entitled “Pox Romana”). He declares that the writing of history 
was then considered a polite avocation requiring neither talent nor training and that 
the study of natural science culminated in astrology. The concluding chapter 
(enigmatically entitled “The Labyrinth”) deals with early Christianity and especially 
with Gnosticism, The book shows wide reading in the ancient authors, though there 
are a few surprising gaps. The mystery religions are not mentioned, and Cumont’s 
name does not appear in the bibliography. 

University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN IN THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. By Ramsay 
MacMullen. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 52.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 217. $5.00.) This is a study of nonmilitary activities 
of the army and of militarization of the state and society roughly from a.D. 200 to 400. 
The first three chapters are devoted to soldiers as farmers, artisans, technicians, builders, 
clerks, and administrators. 'T'he next three deal with the cultural, social, and, especially, 
economic consequences of the growing concentration of troops in towns; the role of 
soldiers and veterans in the political life of cities; and the private armies and fortified 
farms that became necessary in the countryside. The last chapter is partly a summary, 
partly a series of further illustrations of the militarization of the Empire. Despite its 
modest size, the monograph is the most comprehensive study of its subject, one closely 
connected with other profound changes that took place in the period covered. It is 
based on wide reading and a careful collection of diverse and scattered evidence, 
recorded and discussed in many long notes. The author is independent in his judgment. 
His presentation is lively, clear, and concrete. It is impossible to discuss points of detail 
here, but some larger questions may be noted briefly. In general, it seems doubtful 
whether soldiers gave much time to farming in the third century; more specifically, the 
Historia Augusta is not adequate evidence for concluding that ]mitanei were intro- 
duced by Severus Alexander. In making distinctions between military and civilian func- 
tions, MacMullen seems much more severe than Romans in the early Empire. Not sur- 
prisingly, all examples of militarization are not equally convincing. For example, the 
acclamatio is found in a purely civilian setting long before Constantine. But the point 
to emphasize in concluding is that the book is a substantial contribution to our under- 
standing of important developments. 

Columbia University J. F. GULAM 


RABAD OF POSQUIERES: A TWELFTH-CENTURY TALMUDIST. By Isadore 
Twersky. [Harvard Semitic Series, Volume XVIIL] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 336. $7.50.) The twelfth century witnessed a burst of striking 
creativity in the flourishing Jewish communities of the Provence. Stirred by the vibrant 
growth of such cities as Marseilles, Montpellier, Béziers, Lunel, Narbonne, and 
Carcassonne, the Jewish communities within these cities pulsated with intense energy 
and won recognition throughout the world-wide Jewish Diaspora as citadels of Jewish 
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legal learning. And among the scholars responsible for this recognition, no one could 
lay better claim to pre-eminence than Rabbi Abraham ben David of Posquiéres (about 
1120-1198). Indeed, his intellectual achievement refracts all those features which made 
for a distinctive and distinguished Provence Judaism. Twersky has attempted in his 
Rabad (an acronym for Rabbi Abraham ben David) of Posquières to convey both the 
genius of this scholar and of the Provençal society that made his individualistic expres- 
sion possible. He has collected all the data extant on the life of Rabad; he has made a 
penetrating analysis of all his extant writings; he has illuminated Rabad's celebrated 
critique of Maimonides’ doctrinal and legal code, the Mishneh Torah; he has delved 
into the sources of Rabad’s opinions; he has sought to establish Rabad’s position with 
respect to philosophy and cabala (mystical doctrine). Rabad emerges from Twersky’s 
work as a casuistical, dialectical legal mind of the first order, a brilliant exemplar of a 
method by which authoritative legal texts yield novel insights and original legislation, 
Unfortunately Twersky’s erudition will be appreciated only by the handful of scholars 
who are already aware of Rabad's genius, For others, it will be largely beyond compre- 
hension. And this is not the author's fault. Rabad's especial competence was his mastery 
of Talmudic and Rabbinic sources, Indeed, his major quarrel with Maimonides was 
that the latter had not only failed to quote his sources, but had refrained from demon- 
strating his mode of legal reasoning. Rabad’s “Notes” consequently presuppose a 
thorough awareness on the part of his reader of the vast legal literature. Similarly, 
every one of his other works was written for legal experts. To fully appreciate Rabad, 
then, one must know the legal problems that his dialectical sharpness clarified, Since 
Twersky could scarcely be expected to provide a multivolumed summation of the 
Jewish law to which Rabad addresses himself, one must be grateful for this volume 
which calls the attention of historians to a long-neglected legal genius and to the as yet 
unexplored golden age of Provencal Jewry. 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion Ertis RIVKIN 


DIE PÄPSTLICHEN LEGATEN IN FRANKREICH VOM SCHISMA ANAK- 
LETS II. BIS ZUM TODE COELESTINS IH. (1130-1198). By Wilhelm Janssen. 
[Kölner historische Abhandlungen, Number 6.] (Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 196r. Pp. 
vii, 206. DM 18.) This excellent volume carries on Schieffer’s work (Die päpstlichen 
Legaten in Frankreich vom Vertrage von Meersen (870) bis zum Schisma von 1130 
[1935]) to the accession of Innocent III. The book makes a valuable contribution to the 
historical discussion of a most important group of men in the upper echelons of the 
fastest developing institution of twelfth-century Europe. The growing significance of 
the college of cardinals was reflected increasingly in the variegated activities of the 
papal legates. Such activities shifted gradually from the “ecclesiastical-reforming” mis- 
sions of the post-Gregorian epoch to the preponderantly “diplomatic-political.” Alexander 
III marked the dividing line. All available source materials from a vast array are used 
effectively. The book is organized chronologically by pontificates; it divides legates of 
primary from secondary rank. A third division sums up the considered views of the 
author on the nature of legatine authority, selection of legates, and their activities. 
Ample bibliographical notes and an index complete a book that should soon be found 
on the shelves of any library with any pretensions to serious interest in the Middle Ages. 
University of Pittsburgh GEORGE B. FOWLER 


UNE VILLE DEVANT LA PESTE: ORVIETO ET LA PESTE NOIRE DE 1348. 
By Elisabeth Carpentier. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI° Section. Centre de 
recherches historiques. Démographies et sociétés, Volume VIL] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
1962. Pp. 284.) Orvieto, a solitary town perched high on the volcanic rock of central 
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Italy has, after centuries of neglect, been the subject of two recent historical mono- 
graphs. Except for the energetic nineteenth-century historian Fumi, editor of the 
chronicles of the city (Ephemerides Urbevetanae) and the Codice Diplomatico, no other 
scholar has been notably impressed with anything other than the gaudy cathedral or 
the heady white wine. Perhaps the fact that Daniel Waley and the author of the present 
monograph did indeed betake themselves to the Archivio Comunale may be something 
of a commentary on our own times. Waley’s study traces the political history of the city 
from 1157, when the pope accorded recognition to the commune, until 1334, when 
the despotism of the Monaldeschi superseded the self-governing regime. Now, the 
narrative so unobtrusively and effectively presented by Waley is continued. Based almost 
exclusively upon documents from the Riformagioni (minutes of the communal council 
meetings), Carpentier’s work relates the day-to-day activities of the signory as it attempted 
to treat the various problems confronting Orvieto during that worst of all possible times, 
the late 1330’s through the early 1350's. Business depression, shortages of public funds, 
a scarcity of Jabor, increasing costs, and a declining population were but a few of the 
items in a melancholy catalogue of tragedies. Couple these with famine in 1340, flood 
in 1346, famine in 1347, and for those who survived all the disasters flesh can be heir 
to, the Black Death was, of course, to come. The principal success of this book lies in 
its account of the actions of the legislative councils during those nerve-racking years. It 
must be said, judging from the vigorous and intelligent responses of political figures to 
the ravages of the Black Death, that the Orvietani recovered and went on resolutely 
with the business of living. The document of May 1350 is worthy of scrutiny and 
reveals that the signory was well aware of the most pressing economic problems, More- 
over, liberal efforts to fix wages and prices, and even to peg the value of the lira, 
bespoke much for the wisdom of the rulers of the city. The author’s excursions into the 
psychology of crisis and her attempts to correlate resurgencies of class hatreds with 
the onslaught of epidemic follow the course charted by Baehrel in his two recent arti- 
cles, "Epidémie et terreur," and "La haine de classe en temps d’&pid&mie.” Further, one 
encounters a fascination for the beguiling approach of Lucien Levbre, especially as set 
forth in his "La sensibilité et l'histoire." Unfortunately, evidence for Orvieto is starkly 
public, and in the absence of notarial records and private papers, one cannot hope to 
capture the intimacy of feeling and reaction essential for a depiction of this "crise 
psychologique." 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. Becker 


LE SENTIMENT RELIGIEUX EN FLANDRE A LA FIN DU MOYEN-AGE. 
By Jacques Toussaert. Preface by Michel Mollat. [Civilisations d'hier et d'aujourd'hui.] 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1963. Pp. 886. 30.85 fr.) Whoever has the patience and time to 
read a book thick with evidence, often less than objective in discussing matters of 
faith, and sometimes punctuated with irrelevant sociological and philosophical observa- 
tions will be partially rewarded. The aim of this book is to ascertain the depth and 
genuineness of religious sentiment in maritime Flanders from the early fourteenth cen- 
tury to the breakup of religious unity in the early sixteenth century. In his amassing 
of evidence and his deductions Toussaert increases our knowledge of the crucial cen- 
turies that saw the transition from the medieval to the early modern world. Toussaert 
tests the traditional view, a view expressed even recently in the massive work of 
E. de Moreau on the history of the Church in Belgium, that medieval Flanders, more 
than the rest of Western Europe, was a bastion of deep and vibrant Christian faith. 
Studying all the evidence bearing upon religious instruction of the clergy and laity, 
the practice of the sacraments, collective devotions, individual faith, regulatory ordi- 
nances, artistic expression, and the religious reactions of the people during periods of 
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physical, social, economic, and political crises, Toussaert concludes that medieval 
Flanders gravely lacked a fundamental religious formation in the realm of sensations, 
ideas, conscience, and faith. Consumed by poverty and the struggle to exist, the people 
were incapable of the religious sentiment generally ascribed to them. Instead of a 
profound and constant faith there was emotionalism, spasmodic eruption of fervor 
bordering on paganism, superstition, and excessive instability. Up to this point 
Toussaert’s argument is sound. When, however, he attempts to establish a rapport 
between this evidence and social, economic, and political phenomena, he becomes con- 
fused and entangled in historical conflicts spawned by the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century linguistic and political problems of Belgium. To cite two examples of what is 
meant, numerous Belgian historians would not accept the statement that 1302 may be 
considered as the date “de naissance du flamingantisme" or that the peasants understood 
their fight against Philip the Fair and the Leliaerts as a fight for the preservation of 
the democratic institutions dear to the Flemish people. This book certainly dispels the 
ilusion that, amidst a Europe crumbling in its traditional faith, Flanders held firm. It 
also confirms that what scholars have found happening at the same time in parts of 
France and Germany happened also in Flanders. But one asks why such a huge book— 
a doctoral dissertation left intact—had to be written to substantiate what was done far 
better by Huizinga in a few chapters some thirty years ago. Even Toussaert asserts that 
the synthesis of Huizinga is well known, that it rests upon a sure analysis and is 
anchored in all the domains of the life and psychology of the late Middle Ages. 

University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


TRIBUNAUX ET GENS DE JUSTICE DANS LE BAILLIAGE DE SENLIS A 
FIN DU MOYEN AGE (VERS 1380-VERS 1550). By Bernard Guenée. [Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, Number 144.] (Paris: Société 
d'Éditions Les Belles Lettres. 1963. Pp. xii, 587.) This book provides an excellent example 
of the value of local history. By exploiting fully the archives of one bailliage the author 
gives a provocative account of the changes in legal administration and personnel be- 
tween the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance in a broadly conceived manner 
reminiscent of Marc Bloch. Among his more challenging conclusions are that geo- 
graphical boundaries were more stable and better known than Dupont-Ferrier believed. 
Jurisdictional quarrels were frequent because the division of responsibility between the 
various courts was not clear. These disputes rarely occurred between royal and seigneurial 
courts, but rather were more often between two courts of the same kind, for example, 
two royal courts. Revenue from high and low justice provided nobles with only a 
small percentage of their income so that the decline in seigneurial justice was not a 
severe financial concern. This decline resulted not from positive action by the crown, 
but rather from the litigants' preference for royal courts. The Chátelet court at Paris 
profited most by this trend because litigation there was more rapid and less expensive 
than at the parlement, but at the same time more just than at the bailliage court at 
Senlis. The number of judicial offices did not significantly increase between the reigns 
of Louis XI and Francis I, an interesting fact in view of the argument of some historians 
that the principal characteristic of the Renaissance monarchy was the increasing size 
of the bureaucracy. An important change did take place between 1490 and 1520 when 
the lieutenants of royal officials who had held their posts for limited periods were 
replaced by royal officials who held office for life, thereby reducing the opportunity of 
others to become officers, During the period of reconstruction following the Hundred 
Years’ War it had been relatively easy for the outsider to become a judge, but by the 
reign of Francis I few besides nobles and the sons of royal officials could become office- 
holders. This did not prevent a fourfold increase in the number of licenciés en lois 
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between 1500 and 1550, an increase that reduced the number of cases that came before 
each at the very time advance to royal officialdom was closed. One wonders whether 
this explains the lawyers’ quest for municipal offices in the sixteenth century, a quest 
that brought them into conflict with the merchant oligarchy in many towns, Thus this 
excellent book undermines old clichés and raises new problems, 

Emory University J. Russe Mayor 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


A TOWN GRAMMAR SCHOOL THROUGH SIX CENTURIES: A HISTORY 
OF HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL AGAINST ITS LOCAL BACKGROUND. By 
John Lawson. (New York: Oxford University Press for the University of Hull. 1963. 
Pp. 302. $5.60.) Hull Grammar School has an unbroken history dating probably from 
the fourteenth and certainly from the fifteenth century. Its records are reasonably con- 
tinuous, and Mr. Lawson has been able to write an account that gives us an adequately 
rounded picture of the school through its very long life down to the present generation. 
His scholarship is thorough and intelligent, but the material is by no means of equal 
interest, Much, particularly of the earlier part, is concerned with persons largely of 
interest to the local Hull historian. Information on curriculum and on the actual con- 
duct of the school will, however, be generally useful. The most valuable part of the 
book is probably that dealing with the period since the late eighteenth century. The 
grammar school’s neglect and decay after 1800 are a sad, revealing episode in general 
social history. The citizens of Hull could hardly have cared less either about their ancient 
but poorly endowed grammar school or about secondary (or higher) education for their 
children. It was only pressure from the central government that forced the civic authori- 
ties to provide, at the beginning of the present century, facilities for secondary education 
adequate for university entrance. The book would be even more interesting if the whole 
history of education in Hull since the end of the eighteenth century were more fully 
developed. Hull’s grammar school was undistinguished throughout its long career, yet 
its uneventful and commonplace history in a middling seaport city is a valuable study 
of a central theme of English social history. 

Haverford College WALLAcE T. MacCarrrey 


ROGER ASCHAM. By Lawrence V. Ryan. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 352. $7.50.) Roger Ascham is not a historical figure who improves 
with acquaintance; indeed, the more one knows of his work the less important it seems, 
He was one of Tudor England's greatest Greek scholars, but never obtained a professor- 
ship or published a classical text. He was tutor to Princess Elizabeth, but for less than 
two years. He was Latin secretary to both Tudor Queens, but had little influence on 
their policy and obtained scant reward for his service. He traveled in Germany as secre- 
tary to the English ambassador at the court of Charles V, but failed to see the conti- 
nental humanists he most wished to meet. His works, The Scholemaster, Toxophilus, 
and 4 Report of Germany, prove on examination to contain the usual humanistic 
clichés but few fresh ideas. It is, nonetheless, good to have a careful examination of 
Ascham's career, as much to dispel the old image as to create a more nearly correct 
new one. Ryan moves with ease from the historical narrative of Ascham’s life to the 
literary analysis of his works, utilizing all the relevant sources for both. Perhaps his most 
important contribution lies in rescuing from undeserved oblivion the Report of Ger- 
many, an interesting if naive addition to the slender shelf of Tudor historiography. The 
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serious reader will be irritated by the grouping of most notes at the end of the book, 
although the seemingly less important citations to Ascham’s own works are given in 
parentheses in the main text. To add to the needless complexity, six notes dealing with 
bibliographical matters appear where they should: at the foot of the page. 

University of Texas STANFORD E. LEHMBERG 


SIR HENRY KILLIGREW: ELIZABETHAN SOLDIER AND DIPLOMAT. By 
Amos C. Miller. With a foreword by A. L. Rowse, ([Leicester:] Leicester University 
Press, 1963, Pp. xi, 279. 355.) This is a painstaking and thorough biography of a “typical 
Elizabethan,” as A. L. Rowse describes Sir Henry Killigrew in the foreword. A 
Cornishman, whose family controlled Pendennis Castle and saw some of its members 
become pirates, some civil servants, Sir Henry was a representative example of some 
of our favorite generalizations about the Elizabethan court gentry: how they lived on 
the perquisites of minor office and expanded their holdings of land by faithful service 
as ambassadors or civil servants. But it is Killigrew in all his uniqueness as Elizabeth’s 
busiest ambassador that interests Miller, as it would have interested the late Conyers 
Read, who suggested the subject. Elizabeth never admitted him to her inner councils— 
whether because of his Puritanism, his “dullness,” or his short stature ("Little Hal 
Killigrew,” Leicester called him)—but he became one of her best diplomatic agents, 
in France, Germany, and Scotland. We do not learn anything startlingly new from 
the sources, printed or unprinted, about the negotiations in which he was involved, but 
in some cases, as in his several missions to Scotland, the picture is given in detail. 
Elizabeth seems to have thought of him as a very good second-rater, His Puritan zeal 
sometimes outran his patriotism, and his devotion to the Dudley family never wavered 
—other reasons for Elizabeth’s suspicion. But he was closest in temperament, Miller 
feels, to Burghley, his brother-in-law. Occasionally the author succumbs to the biogra- 
pher’s temptation to tell us what Killigrew “perhaps” or “undoubtedly” thought or 
felt on some matter on which the sources are silent, And once he apparently uses the 
Elizabethan caricature in place of the real Machiavelli. These are minor blemishes in 
an exhaustive study and successful re-creation of a minor actor in the Elizabethan 
drama. 


Princeton University E. Harris HARBISON 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: CERTIORARI AND 
MANDAMUS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Edith G. Henderson. [Pub- 
lication of the Ames Foundation.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. 204. $5.00.) That use of the extraordinary writs of mandamus and certiorari was 
an important means of exerting judicial control over the acts of public officers has long 
been recognized by students of administrative law. (Mandamus, as its name indicates, 
is a command requiring the person to whom it is addressed to take a particular action, 
Certiorari is a writ that brings before a higher court the record of proceedings in an 
inferior tribunal) The author of this study traces the development of those writs in 
England during the years 1600-1750. A writ of mandamus ordering restitution of a 
bailiff to his office in 1606 indicates that the basis of jurisdiction of the Court of King's 
Bench was found in a recital that the bailiff was arrested and detained "as he was 
coming to Our court of King's Bench . . . to confer with his counsel” concerning an 
action of debt then pending in that court. In other words there 1s a similarity to the 
privilege protecting members of Parliament from arrest when attending sessions, or 
to the rule established by American federal courts that a corporation cannot lawfully be 
excluded by a state from doing intrastate business because it resorts to a federal court 
in the exercise of a privilege to do so granted by the Constitution and laws of the 
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United States. The remedy of mandamus was broadened by Lord Coke in James Bagge's 
case in 1615, which was often cited in later litigation. Subsequently a comprehensive 
modern theory of mandamus was first articulated by Lord Mansfield in 1762, when he 
said that “it ought to be used upon all Occasions where the Law has established no 
Specific Remedy, and where in Justice and Good Government there ought to be one.” 
Certiorari in administrative cases first began to be used in the period 1635-1680 (although 
the writ itself was of ancient origin) in connection with the activities of commissioners 
of sewers (that is, drainage ditches), Not until about 1720 was it realized that not every 
requirement contained in a statute establishing a new agency was jurisdictional. Where 
"jurisdiction" existed, review on certiorari brought no relief because the propriety of the 
exercise of granted power was not reviewable by the court upon certiorari, This princi- 
ple, which Mcllwain shows to have existed in medieval law (see his Constitutionalism 
Ancient and Modern, pp. 77-78, 84-87), became a fundamental doctrine with respect to 
the scope of judicial review of administrative action. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania EDWARD DUMBAULD 


CROSSROADS OF POWER: ESSAYS ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENG- 
LAND. By Sir Lewis Namier. [The Collected Essays of Sir Lewis Namier, Volume II.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. viii, 234. $5.00.) This second volume of his 
"Collected Essays" contains most of the late Sir Lewis’ shorter pieces on English history, 
all except one previously published. Brought together, they add depth to that picture 
of England's eighteenth-century “mixed government”—partly royal, partly parlia- 
mentary—which was his chief contribution; they remind us also of his mastery of the 
historical essay. Others have studied the same sources, but few have been as insistent 
as Namier upon the importance of men's characters in determining their attitudes and 
behavior, or as successful in finding the phrase or the incident that reveals that char- 
acter and explains its impact. Intolerant of weakness or pretense, he is yet generous in 
estimating the whole man (see his George III, his Townshend, or his touching Chester- 
field). He has a gift, too, for presenting the universal in terms of the particular. The 
final piece in this volume, "Monarchy and the Party System," employs a logical rather 
than a chronological approach to show the transition of the eighteenth-century system 
to constitutional monarchy: this is Namier in essence—a brilliant summation of his 
life's work. 

City College of New York Davin I. GAINES 


CITIZENSHIP AND CONSCIENCE: A STUDY IN THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND DURING THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Richard Burgess Barlow. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1962. Pp. 348. $7.00.) This well-written and well-documented study 
deepens knowledge of the subject it treats though it hardly changes basic views. It is a 
study in why something did not happen. Between 1718 and 1829 religious liberty in 
England remained substantially on dead center, the Test and Corporation Acts sub- 
jecting Nonconformists to political disabilities they were easily able to remove in prac- 
tice if they could bend their consciences a little. Why were sub rosa religious liberty and 
equality not made official? Why for more than a century did England prefer to circum- 
vent the Test and Corporation laws rather than repeal them? Barlow might perhaps 
have made it clearer that the basic reason for this was fear of alienating a quiescent but 
potentially disruptive Tory Anglicanism and thus upsetting the political balance. The 
1689 "settlement" was so successful that Englishmen had no desire to change it. It 
rested on toleration but also on the Church of England, a socially useful and politically 
necessary institution as Bishop Warburton demonstrated in 1736. Expediency, not princi- 
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ple, was the rule of eighteenth-century British politics, Moreover the Dissenters, now 
increasingly prosperous and respectable, were anxious to live down their reputation as 
revolutionaries, and, in practice bothered not at all by the purely theoretical discrimi- 
nations against them unless of exceptionally tender conscience, showed little enthusiasm 
for movements for repeal of the offending acts. This, too, the author might have stressed 
more: neither in the 1730’s nor the 1770’s did the majority of Dissenters offer much sup- 
port to a crusading minority. Nor were they united, So far as concerned principle, the 
Dissenters, who wished full equality for themselves, were the fiercest foes of granting 
it to those who suffered much more than themselves from discrimination: the Roman 
Catholics, Thus it was difficult for most of them to stand foursquare for the principle 
of religious liberty and equality. Finally, just as the movement for repeal was picking 
up speed, the French Revolution and the enthusiasm of Dissenters like Richard Price 
and Joseph Priestley for it caused a reaction against the crusading liberalism of this 
group and all they stood for. Not until the wars of the French Revolution had died 
away could their principles triumph, though they sensed in 1770 that history was on 
their side. In his conclusion the author urges that their agitation was not in vain, 
despite its failure. He has attractively presented this interesting if somewhat negative 
story, digging up a few little-known facts as, for example, the 1779 relief to Dissenting 
schoolmasters in regard to the Thirty-nine Articles and the gaps in the yearly indemni- 
fication to Dissenters under the Test and Corporation Acts. 

University of Maryland RorAND N, STROMBERG 


ADDITIONAL GRENVILLE PAPERS, 1763-1765. Edited, with an introduction 
by John R. G. Tomlinson. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1962. Pp. ix, 347. $10.00.) 
The avowed purpose of this book is to supplement the four volumes of The Grenville 
Papers edited by W. J. Smith and published in 1852-1853 by John Murray. About three 
hundred pages of letters and over twenty pages of cabinet minutes are here published 
for the first time. All of these cover the period from 1763 to 1765 when George Grenville 
was First Lord of the Treasury. The value of this work lies not only in being a well- 
edited supplement to the four volumes of Smith, but also in the fine introduction which 
sketches the present location of nearly all of the material, both published and unpub- 
lished, available to Smith in 1852-1853. The editor lists the papers that were stored at 
Stowe and Buckingham House and were sold to Murray in 1851. Today most of these 
papers, published and unpublished, which were available to Smith, are still in the pos- 
session of Sir John Murray or have been acquired by the William L. Clements Library, 
Mr. W. S. Lewis of Farmington, Connecticut, or by the British Museum. Over a half 
million items of the Stowe MSS not sold to Murray were acquired in 1925 by the 
Huntington Library. Both the information in the introduction and the new material 
emphasize why this and other works of its kind make the task of the research scholar 
of the present easier than it was a generation ago. 

Western Reserve University Donar» Grove BARNES 


CHARLES GRANT AND BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. By Ainslie Thomas 
Embree. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 606.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1962, Pp. 320. $6.00.) This is a sound and competent study of a man 
whose career is intimately connected with the growth of British power in India during 
its most formative period, 1768-1823. Throughout his long connection with the Indian 
government, first as a company servant in Bengal, and then as a member of the court 
of directors in London, Charles Grant played an important role in all the varied con- 
troversies that marked the evolution of a trading company into the administrators of an 
empire, In this book his activities both in Bengal and in London are described in con- 
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siderable detail and on the basis of extensive scholarly research. The author's central 
concern is to relate Grant's life to the larger currents of Indian reform that were stirring 
English society at the time. As a result the work is organized around an examination 
of Grant's views on three major questions: the company's monopoly, Christian missions, 
and territorial expansion, The first part of the book, dealing with Grant's carcer in 
India, is much the weakest, for there are few. contemporary sources of information on 
this subject and little real evidence regarding Grant's influence upon Philip Francis, 
John Shore, and Lord Cornwallis. The author often falls back upon later reminiscences, 
especially in the chapter on the Hastings era, among them Grant’s speeches in the 
court of directors, which he accepts uncritically as accurate expressions of Grant’s earlier 
opinions, He also ascribes to Grant, on the basis of internal evidence alone, many docu- 
ments written by his superiors. Embree at times thus falls prey to the occupational 
vice of so many biographers, that of overinflating the importance of his subject and 
standing forth as counsel for the defense. After Grant’s election to the court of directors, 
his central role in the affairs of the East India Company is beyond dispute. And the 
author describes in fascinating detail Grant’s advocacy of moral and social reform while 
at the same time obstinately defending the company’s trading monopoly. Grant was per- 
haps unique among early nineteenth-century reformers in trying to keep apart those 
two movements—evangelicalism and free trade—which were in time to undermine the 
traditional structure of the company’s government. On this ground, if no other, 
Grant’s opinions clearly warrant the attention given to them in this book. 

University of California, Berkeley THomas R. METCALF 


TRADE UNION GROWTH, STRUCTURE AND POLICY: A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY OF THE COTTON UNIONS IN ENGLAND. By H. A. Turner. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. 412. $7.50.) To emphasize the im- 
portance of the cotton textile industry to the growth of industrial Britain is almost a 
commonplace. To emphasize, however, the importance of the cotton textile unions to 
the industry is interesting indeed. This volume, the first major analysis of the English 
cotton unions since the work of the Webbs, is significant, for it not only traces the 
growth of the unions within the industry, but it also analyzes the role of these unions 
within the British trade-union movement as a whole, Turner divides his work into a 
series of “books” of two related chapters each, The first is a general introduction em- 
phasizing the geography of the industry. In the second he discusses the origins of the 
cotton unions and demonstrates that they are, using his definitions, far older than is 
often suggested. The third book is concerned with the type of unions that developed 
within the industry in the mid-nineteenth century. For example, while the spinners re- 
tained the craft union, restricting membership, the weavers were early to adopt the so- 
called “New Model” or open union which embraced a far less restricted segment of 
the industry. The latter, the author argues, set the pattern for large modern industrial 
unionism, Ín the fourth book, Turner compares the structure of these cotton unions 
with that of other contemporary British unions, explaining the reasons for the pre- 
dominance of the craft union in this period. He then shifts his attention to the internal 
structure of modern trade-unions in Britain and concludes that "trade union forms are 
a product of trade union origins.” In his fifth book, Turner is concerned with a multi- 
tude of problems involving the large industrial unions that developed during the 1890's. 
The tendency of large unions to fragment, the creation of an elite within a union, the 
strengths of the federal structure of the cotton unions, the extent to which the member- 
ship of a union can control policy, and other similar problems are discussed here. In 
his sixth and final book, Turner turns his attention to trade-unionism from 1914 to the 
present. He is especially interested in analyzing, of course, the cotton textile unions, 
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particularly their aims and policies, their connection with the Labour party, their dwin- 
dling membership, and the like, during this, the period of sharp decline of the cotton 
textile industry in Britain. His observations are astute and in places highly critical of 
the trade-union movement. Although Turner often protests that he is not a historian, 
his careful use of trade-union sources and his historical approach to the modern textile 
unions make this a work of real significance to historians of modern British economic 
history. His clear style and trenchant comments add much to the understanding of a 
‘frequently difficult subject. 

University of South Carolina CHARLES W., CooLIDGE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 1848-54. By Torben 
Christensen. [Acta Theologica Danica, Volume HI.] (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 1962. 
Pp. 369.) How often a topic, a period, a man is talked about, referred to, in terms as 
meaningless as a conversation two doors away. The words are familiar, but they add up 
to nothing. Thus has it been with Christian Socialism. Conventionally reported as a 
blend of social sweetness and light, vaguely influential, vaguely related to Chartism, 
vaguely tractarian, teachers as well as authors label it another sample of Victorian hu- 
manitarianism and hasten on to something more concrete. Indeed it is very nearly a 
case of F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and, less commonly, 
J. M. Ludlow, and all that sort of thing, which sort of thing on examination often turns 
out to be quite erroneous. If one has the patience and concentration he can get a much 
more substantial impression of the movement from this account which the professor 
of ecclesiastical history at the University of Copenhagen has based on tracts, periodicals, 
and manuscripts, Patience and concentration it will take because of the detailed, almost 
tortuous exploration of the various objectives and diverse opinions of the individual 
Christian Socialists. Like so many movements it was not one but many. It was propa- 
gandist; it was fact finding; it was activist. It promoted workingmen’s associations, sani- 
tary reform, cooperatives, and a workingmen's college. Not all Christian Socialists sub- 
scribed to all these tactics and aims, and thereupon followed the "winding-up" of the 
movement. Yet disagreement in policy must not obscure the unanimous concern with 
the “condition of England" question. Nor must it obscure the generally practical out- 
look. "It was characteristic of the Christian Socialists," says Christensen, "that they did 
not give themselves up to romantic dreams of bringing back pre-industrial England— 
only in Kingsley [who is no hero to our author] can we find this tendency. They ac- 
cepted the industrial revolution and unhesitatingly acknowledged the benefits it might 
confer on mankind." In this respect Christian Socialism contrasted sharply with the 
"Heavens Below" projects and with later Owenism and even Chartism. 

University of Missouri CHARLES F, MULLETT 


THE ACTON-NEWMAN RELATIONS: THE DILEMMA OF CHRISTIAN 
LIBERALISM. By Hugh A. MacDougall, OMI. (New York: Fordham University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 199. $5.00.) It has long been known that an interesting relationship 
existed between Lord Acton and Cardinal Newman and that the latter, who was older 
by thirty-three years, had been involved in the juvenile journalistic enterprises of the 
former, and, like him, had been perturbed by the movement for the formal declaration 
of papal infallibility. It has also been known that the two men differed and that in 
1859-1860 Newman had been favorable to Napoleon III and the Italian movement, 
hostile to Austria, and ready to see the abandonment of the pope's temporal power, 
while Acton was still for a time passionately on the opposite side in these matters, Also 
Newman did not show the recalcitrancy on the subject of papal infallibility that made 
Acton so remarkable in the period before and after 1870. Furthermore, the historian, 
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particularly in the latter part of his life, made some very severe judgments on the cardi- 
nal. MacDougall has set out to study in detail the dramatic relationship between these 
two men, using, particularly, a wider range of Acton papers than has hitherto been 
possible and also the Newman papers at the Oratory, Edgbaston, and the Blennerhasset 
Papers acquired a few years ago by the Cambridge University Library. By careful dove- 
tailing he has produced a more comprehensive view of Acton’s journalistic activities in 
the late 1850’s and the 1860’s than has hitherto been available, He has examined the 
main problems: the attitudes of Acton and Newman (and the interrelations between 
them) in respect to the temporal power and the Vatican Council, and the important 
section of Acton’s thought which deals with Newman’s idea of Development. He has 
new things to say about Acton’s acceptance of the infallibility decree and about the 
interesting influence of the man on the construction of Newman’s Apologia. The whole 
subject is one on which it was important to have a contribution by a Catholic mind, 
and MacDougall has cleared away a number of errors and misunderstandings. He has 
shown the curious power that secular liberalism acquired over the very Catholicism of 
Acton, but he has not overlooked the ultimate sincerity of Acton’s piety, as revealed 
in the most private records that survive. The status that the historian gave to secular 
liberalism goes far toward explaining his alienation from Newman. In two respects this 
careful and interesting book, which brings many new side lights, shows the hand of a 
comparatively young writer; perhaps we can hope that the author will sometime make 
good the defect. The work would gain much if something more like a portrait of both 
Acton and Newman emerged from it. And the final chapter, which raises the profound- 
est issues of all—the really fundamental difference between the views of the two men on 
progress, history, and politics—though it sets out the materials in an interesting way, 
leaves us calling for a still higher, synthetic treatment. MacDougall ought some day to 
provide us with a more comprehensive and philosophical survey of what lies behind 
the two different outlooks. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, England H. BUTTERFIELD 


THE ELIMINATION OF CORRUPT PRACTICES IN BRITISH ELECTIONS, 
1868-1911. By Cornelius O'Leary. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. 253- 
$5.60.) Increasingly, study is being directed to the problem of political corruption in 
Britain. Attention has shifted in recent studies from reform of the franchise and of the 
size of electoral districts to the problem, in the nineteenth century, of the costs of the 
election process and of corrupt electoral practices in the constituencies. This trend is 
clearly observable in the works of such writers as Norman Gash, G. Kitson Clark, and 
H. J. Hanham, who, in dealing with the broader problems of political parties and their 
election techniques, are concerned also with the persisting problem of electoral corrup- 
tion. This corruption in the constituencies had been so generally accepted that even such 
an outstanding Victorian as Walter Bagehot was forced to conform, O’Leary’s book can- 
centrates on the legislation by Parliament in the period 1868-1911, with special empha- 
sis on the statute of 1883, the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, designed to eradicate 
electoral corruption. It poses two questions: “x. What caused the change in the attitude 
of Parliament to these practices? 2. How did the politicians manage to get their re- 
formed ideas across to the public?” In seeking to answer these questions he has studied 
the evidence in the Parliamentary Papers and contemporary journals and newspapers. 
True, as he admits, it is “essentially an essay in political pathology.” His conclusions, 
unlike those of Gwyn in a recent study entitled Democracy and the Cost of Politics, 
indicate that “Democratic theory played only a marginal part in this great change.” 
O’Leary is convinced that the excessive costs of the general election of 1880 and the ex- 
posures of corruption by the petition courts and royal commissions “raised an immediate 
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reaction from the newspapers and members on both sides of the House of Commons 
and that reaction more than any other factor was responsible for the carrying through 
in 1883 of a draconian limitation of expenses which insured that the next general elec- 
tion would be just over one-quarter as expensive as the election of 1880.” This was the 
turning point, and O'Leary concludes that the national party managers and the M.P.'s 
cooperated in making this legislation work. 'This is a careful and thoughtful book. 

Brooklyn College MApELINE R. ROBINTON 


JOHN ANDERSON, VISCOUNT WAVERLEY. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
(New York: St Martin’s Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 430. $10.00.) This is a detailed, lucid, use- 
ful, and curiously flavored biography of an important British public figure. Son of an 
Edinburgh shopkeeper, John Anderson (1882-1958) began winning prizes at a Scots 
day school. A brilliant university career in science prefaced his 1905 entry, “top of the 
list,” into the civil service. Choosing the Colonial Office, he rose quickly, distinguishing 
himself as Undersecretary at Dublin Castle until after the 1922 treaty when for a dec- 
ade he was Permanent Undersecretary of the Home Office. Anderson thus joined a 
select group, including Hankey, Secretary to the cabinet, Fisher, head of the Treasury, 
and Vansittart, Permanent Undersecretary of the Foreign Office, who were largely re- 
sponsible for the smooth functioning of the machinery of the British government. In 
1932 he left the service and for five years governed Bengal efficiently and, as circum- 
stances demanded, courageously. Entering Parliament as a nonparty member, he became 
Chamberlain’s Privy Seal in 1938, with special responsibilities for civil defense. Under 
Churchill he was in turn Home Secretary, Lord President, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. While in opposition he accepted from Attlee the chairmanship of the UK ad- 
visory committee on atomic energy, helping to negotiate the abortive postwar Anglo- 
Canadian-American accord and supervising Britain’s independent atomic program. He 
also headed the Port of London Authority, held numerous remunerative directorships, 
and accepted many honors including elevation to the Lords in 1952. Acknowledging his 
outstanding state services, Queen Elizabeth had the Order of Merit conveyed to his 
hospital bed as he lay dying. Wheeler-Bennett’s volume contains essential new material 
on British internal politics, and he gracefully depicts the extraordinary career of an ad- 
ministrative genius whom he deeply admires. Owing, however, to his biographer’s com- 
plete frankness, Viscount Waverley sometimes appears to be little more than a supremely 
successful careerist—and humorless at that. Though the author calls him “a giant among 
men,” some readers will wonder if one had to know Viscount Waverley to appreciate 
him fully. 

University of South Carolina GEORGE CURRY 


THE ALEXANDER MEMOIRS, 1940-1945. By Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of 
Tunis. Edited by John North. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. [1962.] Pp. 
xiii, 209. $5.95.) This is a rather innocuous book. It cost the author but little labor— 
chiefly some reworking of his dispatches—and it offers the reader very little that is not 
to be found elsewhere including a few misstatements of fact. The arrangement is rather 
puzzling, for the brief accounts of Dunkirk (1940) and of Burma (1942) are sand- 
wiched in between the comments on North Africa and Italy. The pictures are nice, and 
the maps are appropriate. Possibly the best parts are the characterizations of Churchill, 
Montgomery, Eisenhower, Patton, and other leading figures of the Allied camp, but 
even here one senses a restraint better calculated to maintain friendships than to enlighten 
posterity. Alexander touches on several controversial problems, but resolves none of 
them. He regrets that in the summer of 1944 seven divisions were taken from his com- 
mand in order to seize Marseilles, thus halting the momentum of his advance and 
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eliminating the chances for an invasion of the Danube Valley. He blames General 
Lucas for being too slow and cautious at Anzio, His brief remarks about Sicily fail 
even to suggest that he himself missed a splendid opportunity to destroy the opposing 
German forces. No information whatsoever is given on the Allied failure to cut off the 
German Tenth Army after the breakout from Anzio in June 1944. 

Alexandria, Virginia Howard M. SmYTH 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: THE PROCESS OF READJUSTMENT, 1945- 
1961. By F. S. Northedge. [Minerva Series of Students Handbooks, Number 7.] (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 341. $6.50.) For a historian a book such as this 
must be regarded as no more than an interim report. Essentially it is a clear and pro- 
portioned account of Britain’s responses and actions in the long series of perplexing 
and frustrating situations facing it in the postwar period; as such it is successful and 
illuminating. Mr. Northedge has no thesis to uphold, no “scientific analysis” to offer; 
he is concerned primarily with the course of diplomacy as it can be demonstrated from 
the published documents, Comment and criticism, though by no means missing, are 
deliberately subordinated to explication. This volume will be more useful for reference 
than the broader and more discursive work of C. M. Woodhouse, British Forezgn Policy 
Since the Second World War (see AHR, LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 514). The basic theme in 
the story is the impossibility, pretty suddenly manifest in 1945, that Britain should con- 
tinue to have a genuinely independent foreign policy. Material impoverishment, the de- 
cline of Europe, the rise of the superpowers, the new technology of war, all forbade it. 
‘Diplomacy on a shoe-string,” as the author calls it, was imposed on the former Great 
Power, and nothing he says indicates any great change down to 196r. Britain was still 
in the control room of world politics, but its hand could no longer pull the levers. The 
great demonstration of this at Suez in 1956 is unsparingly told. Yet on the whole the 
process of readjustment was intelligently made, and Northedge's careful accounts of 
British policy in such matters as Germany, Palestine, and arms control will help stu- 
dents to keep the record straight. What he does not do should, however, be noted. De- 
fense policy and the British role at the United Nations are deliberately omitted; colonies 
and Commonwealth figure only in connection with the application to enter the Com- 
mon Market. On the other hand, the overshadowing presence of the United States is 
almost everywhere. The author draws out very clearly the contrast—most marked, but 
not exclusively in the Dulles era—between the British tendency always to search for 
accommodation and the American conception of politics as a confrontation of good 
and evil. The reader is left with a good understanding of the rooted characteristics of 
British thought and opinion and a renewed conviction that America is indeed hard to 
understand. | 


Clark University H. DONALDSON JORDAN 


IRISH FEDERALISM IN THE 1870’s: A STUDY IN CONSERVATIVE NA- 
TIONALISM. By Lawrence ]. McCaffrey. [Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Volume LIT, Part 6.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1962. Pp. 58. 
$1.50.) This study is an important addition to Irish parliamentary history under 
the union. It sets out to show that the Home Rule movement under Isaac Butt was 
more than an unimpressive prelude to the era of Parnell. Historians, the author sug- 
gests, have underestimated Butt’s success in arousing Irish nationalist feeling after the 
earlier failures of repeal, tenant right, and Fenianism, He argues, furthermore, that in- 
sufficient attention has been given to Butt’s objectives, related as they were to his po- 
litical conservatism, Butt wanted a self-governing Ireland sharing in the benefits of the 
British constitution and Empire, as well as reform which would give stability to Irish 
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society; he wanted to avoid alliances with British radicalism and secularism. In de- 
veloping his thesis Mr. McCaffrey studies the election of 1874, the Home Rule party and 
Irish public opinion, and those organs of action and opinion outside Parliament: the 
Home Rule League in Ireland, and the Home Rule Confederation of Great Britain. A 
final chapter deals with the crisis in the party’s history caused by the Parnell-Biggar 
policy of obstruction. In concluding, the author does not deny that Butt’s character and 
personality had something to do with his failures of leadership. He does argue, how- 
ever, that many of the Irish members elected in 1874 were unpromising material, tenta- 
tive in their dedication to federalism. Nor, in the long run, was Butt’s attempt at a 
harmony of interests for the good of Ireland successful. “The gentry frowned on Butt’s 
agrarian radicalism,” writes McCaffrey, “and the tenant farmers refused to accept the 
separation of the Home Rule and tenant-right issues.” In preparing this well-written 
study, McCaffrey has consulted the Butt manuscripts in the National Library of Ire- 
land, Butt’s numerous published writings, and many contemporary Irish newspapers. 
With Mr. J. H. Whyte’s The Independent Irish Party, 1850-59 (1958), the present work 
gives us another link in the history of the Irish membership in the House of Commons 
between O’Connell and Parnell. 

Connecticut College Heren F. MuLvey 


EUROPE 


POETS, PATRONS, AND PROFESSORS: SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, DANIEL 
ROGERS, AND THE LEIDEN HUMANISTS. By J. A. Van Dorsten. [Publications 
of the Sir Thomas Browne Institute, Leiden, General Series, Number 2.] (Leiden: Uni- 
versity of Leiden Press; New York: Oxford University Press for the Institute. 1962. Pp. 
xi, 227. $6.10.) The Sir Thomas Browne Institute has set itself the admirable and dif- 
ficult task of determining the breadth and depth of Anglo-Dutch cultural relations in 
the first century or so after the Dutch Revolt. Van Dorsten’s book is the third such 
study to have been published: his book on the English printer in Leiden, Thomas 
Basson, appeared in 1961; in 1962 the first volume of Bachrach's study of that paradigm 
of Anglo-Dutch relations, Constantijn Huygens, came out. The present work deals, very 
interestingly, with the details of Daniel Rogers’ connections with the Netherlands in 
general and in particular with the programs and personnel (religious and humanist) 
of the new university at Leiden. A student of literature, Van Dorsten is more interested 
in the humanist program and its products than in the religious program: he examines 
Rogers’ contributions to the work of various Neo-Latinists whom he dubs “the Leiden 
school.” (They lived in Leiden: their Latin is not distinguishable, for better or worse, 
by their place of residence.) Through these men, Van Dorsten makes even more rele- 
vant than they have been the Dutch connections of that English Protestant nonpareil, 
Sir Philip Sidney. We are given a view from Leiden, so to speak, of Sidney, of Leicester, 
of Geoffrey Whitney (the emblem writer), and we are invited to consider Leiden’s part 
in the creation of the “Sidney myth,” to which end there is an appendix with the text 
of forty Latin poems about Sidney. Unquestionably the product of scrupulous scholar- 
ship, the book informs us much about the precise arrangements of Anglo-Dutch cultural 
commerce, without which one cannot understand the larger issues. Van Dorsten knows 
his way about the complicated period he describes; his excellent English makes it appear 
quite clear and manageable. All the same, one is left a bit disappointed. Why? Because 
this is a subject too great to be weighed out in scruples only; we require not just a 
meticulously documented narrative, but a matured cultural evaluation as well. The 
patron, saint of these studies, Sir Thomas Browne, said he loved the small more than 
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the great, but his prose too often suffered a lack of proportion because of his preoc- 
cupation with detail. Another Leidenaar, Johan Huizinga, might serve as a subpatron 
to the institute’s authors: if this series could make precise investigations serve, as in 
Huizinga’s work it did, a more sweeping cultural interpretation than has so far been 
ventured, it would carry on the tradition of cultural history that is Leiden’s proud 
burden. 

State University of lowa R. L. Corm 


FROM STOCKHOLM TO ST. PETERSBURG: COMMERCIAL FACTORS IN 
THE POLITICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SWEDEN, 1675- 
1700. By Sven-Erik Astrôm. [Studia Historica, Number 2.] (Helsinki: Finnish His- 
torical Society. 1962. Pp. 146. $2.50.) After so many excellent studies of Baltic economic 
affairs by Finnish scholars (Mickwitz, Niitemaa, Jutikkala), Äström’s book comes as 
a disappointment. Title, subtitle, and dates in the title are misleading. Indeed, only one 
short chapter, with the same title as the book, covers the topic and, at that, deals with a 
different century (1699-1747). The English translation in which the original Swedish 
manuscript is published is inadequate. Incorrect factual statements include the assertion 
that Narva in 1553 was in Russian [!] hands and that the Continental System was re- 
sponsible for a revision of the English-Swedish treaty in 1803 [sic]. It is stated that after 
1617 Narva became a matter of international politics when actually its international sig- 
nificance for more than a century has often been demonstrated, as recently as in Vol- 
ume CLXXII (1952) of the Historische Zeitschrift; that Sweden’s conquest of Livonia 
"cut off" Riga, Reval, and Narva from their hinterland when, to the contrary, the tra- 
ditional connections of Livonia, which had never formed one political unit with its 
hinterland, were maintained; that in 1697 Russian tar “made its entrance” into Western 
European markets although it had played a role there for centuries. Moreover, it was 
not Erik XTV who conceived the idea of developing Elfsborg as a staple place for the 
Russian trade but Gustavus Vasa, and even Sten Sture before him. The reader can profit 
from the author's discussion of English interest in substituting, as early as 1700, America 
for Sweden as a producer of naval stores, and from his discussion of England’s reaction 
to Sweden’s monopolistic endeavors and England’s policy of divide et impera and the 
Baltic balance of power. The description of the Swedish Tar Company is useful but not 
comprehensive enough, With a more exhaustive use of available source material (the 
author confined himself mainly to that from England), one or two good articles, but 
not a book, might have been written, and broader analyses of Swedish-English rela- 
tionships might have been made than those attempted, The two appendixes on copper 
and brass and on tar and the various added statistics could also furnish material for an 
interesting article, but again one concerned with a period different from that presuma- 
bly treated in the book. 

University of Delaware WALTHER KIRCHNER 


DEUTSCHER UND BRITISCHER PARLAMENTARISMUS: EIN VERFASS- 
UNGSGESCHICHTLICHER VERGLEICH. By Gerhard A. Ritter. [Recht und 
Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Number 242/243.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1962. Pp. 56. DM 4.50.) In this expansion of his Antrittsvorlesung Ritter com- 
pares the parliamentary institutions of modern Britain with those prevailing in Germany 
under the Weimar Republic, He ascribes the failure of the German parliamentary ex- 
perience not merely to constitutional defects but also, and more, to the historically de. 
termined character of German political traditions and to the lack of practical experience 
in developing a party system. He does not pretend to present the results of new rescarch, 
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but makes intelligent use of the monographic literature, including some of the most 
recent studies which have greatly altered our perspective on these problems. 
State University of lowa WiLLIAM O, AYDELOTTE 


DIE FINNISCHEN EISENBAHNEN IN DEN MILITÄRISCHEN UND PO- 
LITISCHEN PLÄNEN RUSSLANDS VOR DEM ERSTEN WELTKRIEG. By 
Tuomo Polvinen. [Studia Historica, Number 4.] (Helsinki: Finnischen Historischen 
Gesellschaft. 1962. Pp. 295. $3.50.) This academic dissertation was the subject of a model 
review by the Finnish historian Jaakko Suolahti in the Historiallinen Aikakauskirja 
(No. 2, 1962, 139-43). Perhaps it will suffice to summarize his conclusions. On the 
subject, he writes: “very skillfully chosen and richly productive.” While narrow 
enough for detailed investigation, it nonetheless illuminates broad foreign policy issues, 
notably Finnish-Russian relations from the perspective of Russian security, defense, and 
political interests. Concerning the sources, he says they are “completely adequate . . . 
ably and critically used.” Polvinen has worked in the archives at Moscow, Leningrad, 
Stockholm, and Helsinki; his list of printed works abounds with Russian-language 
studies. He comments that the contents are “logically and well organized.” Eight chap- 
ters deal with such topics as the significance of railroads in an imperialistic epoch, Rus- 
sian defense preparations, Governor General Bobrikov’s railroad policies, and Swedish 
reactions; the longest chapter, running to 143 pages, examines in detail Russian railroad 
politics, 1905-1914. Especially illuminating are the accounts of how Finnish-Russian re- 
lations in this sector were influenced by such events as the Russo-Japanese War and the 
German naval expansion. Finally, concerning style, Suolahti writes: “enjoyable and 
lively.” 

Heidelberg College Jonn I. KoLERMAINEN 


DIE STELLUNGNAHME DER SOWJETUNION GEGEN DIE BESETZUNG DES 
RUHRGEBIETES: ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCH-SOWJETISCHEN BEZIE- 
HUNGEN VON JANUAR BIS SEPTEMBER 1923. By Wolfgang Ruge. [Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Schriften des Instituts für Geschichte. First 
Series, Allgemeine und deutsche Geschichte, Number 12.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
1962. Pp. xv, 198. DM 23.) It is Dr. Ruge's thesis that Germany had but one friend during 
the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. That one friend, "the only state on earth 
which defended Germany's independence, sovereignty, and unity" in its hour of need, 
was the Soviet Union. It was entirely logical that this should be so, and that the repre- 
sentatives of "Soviet man" should take the part of Germany's true interests against 
"monopoly lords," "class enemies," "barons of coal and smokestack," "predatory im- 
perialists,” and “monopoly bourgeois": "The Soviet attitude toward the imperialistic 
policy of force pursued by France was not the result of any changing tactics but cor- 
responded altogether to the over-all lines of Soviet foreign policy, a policy that recog- 
nizes the equality of rights of all nations, consistently acts for the maintenance of peace, 
stands by the principles of proletarian internationalism, and is based on the peaceful 
coexistence of states possessing different social systems." To support these contentions, 
Ruge cites an impressive amount of sources, both primary and secondary. If, in going 
over this wealth of material, any doubts ever occurred to him about the total and in- 
disputable accuracy of the current party line, he does not share them with the reader. 

Indiana University Joacuim REMAK 


LA VALLÉE DE CAMPAN: ÉTUDE DE SOCIOLOGIE RURALE. By Henri 
Lefebvre. [Bibliothéque de Sociologie contemporaine.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1963. Pp. 220. 18 fr.) Campan is a rural community embracing a small valley in 
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the Pyrenees, not far from the Spanish border. It has been in place a long, long time, 
and its history over the last thousand years is remarkably well documented. In this 
study, haphazardly put together and written in gnarled prose, the noted sociologist and 
Marxist philosopher Henri Lefebvre has reconstructed that history up to the Revolu- 
tion. To be more precise, he has chained together the papers of the communal archives 
and a very small number of other sources with critical comments and speculations, The 
first third of the book offers a series of commented excerpts from documents and de- 
scriptions of Campan, the second third analyzes the basic structure of the community . 
and its long struggle to maintain its independence, and the final section discusses local 
history from the end of the sixteenth century to 1800, as recorded in the voluminous 
deliberations of the community’s council. In Lefebvre’s hands, the documents form a 
paradigm of rural modernization, More or less together (he argues, in a series of 
asides) we witness the decline of primitive democracy, the development of internal di- 
visions and hierarchies, the consolidation of private property, the increase of external 
involvements, the concentration of political power, and the subjugation of the com- 
munity to the crown. There is much in this analysis that is both significant and con- 
vincing, even if important sections of the supporting historical account consist of con- 
jecture and very liberal interpretations of the sources. The reader who works his way 
through this trying book is likely to be as impressed with the toughness and durability 
of mountain democracy as he is with its supposed enfeeblement before the Revolution. 
Princeton University CuanLzs TILLY 


THE FRENCH SECRETARIES OF STATE IN THE AGE OF CATHERINE 
DE MEDICI. By N. M. Sutherland. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 
10.] (London: University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1962. Pp. xii, 344. $8.00.) Miss Sutherland's monograph deals with the 
twelve holders of the title Secretary of State under the French crown between 1547, 
when the first four were named by Henry II, and September 1588, when Henry II, 
with mystifying suddenness, dismissed all three incumbents. The mad King’s impulsive 
disgrace of these officeholders did no more than interrupt the history of the office itself, 
as any student of the subsequent Bourbon monarchy is well aware. It did, however, 
end a stormy and important chapter. The years of Queen Catherine and the early stages 
of the religious war, in particular, revealed the subtle growth of power in the hands 
of the high bureaucracy, a growth which may have infuriated the last of the Valois, 
but which princely caprice, then and after, was unable to reverse. The author has some 
interesting pages on medieval origins at the beginning of her work and a reasonable 
examination of the crisis of 1588 at its end. In between, however, she presents a curi- 
ously immature treatment of her challenging subject. Countless pages are spent on genea- 
logical details, often followed so far beyond the immediate event or appointment as 
to distract even the most patient reader. She is too much the chronicler in another 
respect as well, repeatedly accepting at face value the courtly rhetoric of the French 
Renaissance as though it represented genuine psychological perceptions, On page 156, 
for example, she says of Neufville de Villeroy—undeniably a considerable figure: “Even 
those who were not his friends admitted that he had outstanding qualities, ‘une grande 
integrité espurée de toute avarice, une grande modestie, une exquise proprieté et une 
vigilance incroyable? ” The quotation is from Pierre Matthieu, Villeroy’s biographer! 
The sixteenth-century Secretaries of State deserve careful treatment in terms of both 
institutional history and political sociology. Such a study, however, would demand the 
sophistication that comes only with sure perspective and with the ability to keep the 
topic in context. Meanwhile, what amounts to a cluster of biographies, interspersed 
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with narrative vignettes, barely justifies either the writer’s or the reader's expenditure 
of time. 
Harvard University , FRANKLIN L, Forp 


DOCUMENTS RELATIFS A LA COMMUNAUTE VILLAGEOISE EN BOUR- 
GOGNE: DU MILIEU DU XVII* SIECLE A LA REVOLUTION. By P. de Saint 
Jacob. [Publications de l'Université de Dijon, Number 28.] (Paris: Société Les Belles 
Lettres. 1962. Pp. xxxii, 157.) These sixty selected documents supplement the late 
P. de Saint Jacob's prodigious archival study of the peasantry of northern Burgundy in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (AHR, LXVII [Oct 1961], 118). The 
annotated documents are intended to illustrate rather than to prove systematically the 
author’s main contention that the traditional village community with its collective rights 
and customs was forced to give way to the “agrarian individualism” represented by the 
new commercialized domain. The documents expose royal efforts to preserve village 
communal institutions after the wars of the Fronde and their ultimate failure in the 
tighteenth century. Most enlightening are the deliberations and protests of the local 
village assemblies regarding such problems as the apportionment of royal taxes, the 
abuses of clearings, the usurpation and division of communal land, the renewal of 
rent rolls (terriers), and the enforcement of crop rotations. In addition to supplementing 
the author’s thesis, the documents add useful information about farm produce, land 
values, local justice, village officials, and rural living conditions. Sixty selected docu- 
ments may be insufficient to place this publication in a class with the standard collection 
of economic documents of the French Revolution. They represent, however, much more 
than a few pièces justificatives for Saint Jacob's regional study; they are a printed source 
no social historian of the old regime should neglect. 

Dartmouth College Roxsext FORSTER 


ROUSSEAUS FREIHEITSLEHRE. By Otto Vossler. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. 394. DM 28.) In this study, Vossler aligns himself quite openly, 
though without naive simplicity, among the many defenders of Rousseau, both in his 
thought and in his historical significance. Even if Rousseau was not a systematizer, yet 
there is logic, as Vossler says, in the Genevan’s development as a thinker. Rousseaus 
Freiheitslehre is an inquiry into the formation and fruition of Rousseau’s ethical and 
political thought. The “whole Rousseau,” Vossler commendably insists, must be studied 
in order to understand his writings on state and society. Likewise commendable is the 
author’s primary reliance upon Rousseau’s own works rather than upon the tangled mass 
of critical commentary that so often has virtually smothered them. Many readers of 
Vossler will, however, find cause for serious questioning, on both major and minor 
points. Does, for example, the author perhaps find more order and coherence in 
Rousseau’s work than are really there? Is it indeed true, following Vossler’s central 
contention, that Rousseau's political theory is essentially a complete negation of earlier 
political thought, a basically new construction which happens at times to employ the 
older phraseology? Rousseau, Vossler maintains, rejected completely the abstract, rational 
political theory of his predecessors and built his state and his society upon man himself 
and man's freedom; Rousseau “humanized” the state. Certainly one will agree with 
Vossler that for Rousseau, by and large, abstract reason was replaced by feeling, by 
impulse, by will, but was there perhaps in Rousseau more of the rationalist than 
Vossler concedes? In any case, though inevitably Vossler often traverses well-traveled 
ground, and though one may now and again question his judgment, Rousseau’s doc- 
trine of human and social freedom here receives well-organized, stimulating treatment, 
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notable for its restoration of Rousseau’s political theory to its place within a broader 
ethical context. 
University of Akron Henry S. VYVERBERG 


CALONNE: FINANCIER, REFORMATEUR, CONTRE-REVOLUTIONNAIRE, 
1734-1802. By Robert Lacour-Gayet. (Paris: Hachette, 1963. Pp. 510. 35 fr.) To a 
degree this biography partakes of the qualities of its subject, Charles-Alexandre de 
Calonne, intendant of the généralités of Metz and Lille from 1766 to 1783, controller 
general of finance from 1783 to 1787, and in effect first minister of Louis XVI's brothers 
during the early years of the emigration, 1790 to 1792. He was a charmer, a projector, a 
big dealer as much as a new dealer. He worked hard and rapidly, his views on general 
policy were usually perceptive and sound, and he presented them eloquently. The 
rapidity of his work, however, exposed him, not always unjustifiably, to the charge of 
superficiality. There was, not infrequently, a gap between his vision of general strategy 
and its detailed, tactical implementation. His biographer, similarly, has labored man- 
fully. He has read the many cartons of manuscripts in the Archives Nationales and the 
Public Record Office, a vast range of memoirs, and key monographs. He has grasped 
correctly the essentials of Calonne’s character and action in nearly every situation. He 
has a gift for eloquent evocation of the past. His characters speak and act as if they 
live once again, Nevertheless, the author may have moved a little too rapidly in the 
preparation of the book. My investigation has paralleled that of the biography in the 
chapter on Calonne’s economic accomplishment as controller general, In the biography 
the characterization of Calonne’s economic policy (neither mercantilism nor laissez 
faire, but a pragmatism of optimism) cannot be improved. The description of separate 
aspects of this policy is excellent. There are no citations, however, which might indicate 
that each phrase has been meticulously checked against the evidence. Some statements 
are misleading. To imply, for example, that the appointment of the chemist Berthollet 
as consultant to the Bureau of Commerce and the importation of English mechanics 
were due solely to Calonne’s innovating spirit is to rob Calonne’s predecessors and the 
bureau’s civil servants of credit owing them. An occasional sentence is simply wrong. 
“Necker, solely preoccupied with credit operations, scarcely bothered himself [about 
economic policy]." Actually, Necker worked steadily at being his own director of 
commerce, and he had definite economic policies, though they were not those of 
Calonne, The biography, in many respects a superb work and especially valuable on the 
period of the emigration, suffers from its author’s failure to apply to each of his sen- 
tences the simple question: is this true? 

Duke University Haznorp T. PARKER 


ZHAN-POL' MARAT I GRAZHDANSKAIA VOINA XVIII V. [Jean-Paul Marat 
and the Civil War of the Eighteenth Century]. By Ts. Fridliand. (2d ed.; Moscow: 
Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences. 1959. Pp. xv, 558.) Something of a 
mystery surrounds this book and its author. The late Zvi Fridliand, who devoted a 
large portion of his energies to the study of the life and ideas of Marat, published his 
first work on the “friend of the people” in 1926 (Jean-Paul Marat before the Great 
French Revolution, in Russian) and the present one in 1934. The latter was designed to 
be the first of two volumes entirely devoted to Marat’s activities and the development of 
his revolutionary beliefs during the Revolution itself. The second volume never appeared; 
there are no explanation in the editor’s preface to the second edition as to why it did 
not, no mention of the year of Fridliand’s death, and no reference to him or his books 
in the article that the Great Soviet Encyclopedia devoted to Marat in 1954 (Vol. XXVI). 
These points are raised because they make one wonder whether the reissue of the 
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work is an act of piety and respect for its author, its subject, or both. There was some- 
thing of a gap in Soviet studies on the French Revolution and its antecedents between 
the mid-1930’s and mid-r950's; the present work may have been designed to help fill 
it and to pay tribute to the fact that there was a pre-Marxist revolutionary tradition 
outside of Russia. This may also, possibly, have been one reason why the work was not 
completed. For it made of Marat such a consistent advocate of a revolutionary dictator- 
ship based on the plebeian opposition in the Revolution that one is at times tempted to 
think that Fridliand was talking not of Marat but of Lenin. In fact, in the long intro- 
ductory chapter to this volume (which goes up to only 1791), Maratizm is presented 
as a complete and consistent revolutionary doctrine that had its roots in Thomas 
Miinzer, the Levellers, plebeian movements in eighteenth-century Switzerland, and a 
series of works that appeared in Europe before the French Revolution and were 
devoted to the strategy and tactics of the "armed rising.” Maratizm is described not only 
as an ideological tendency but also as a definite, organized group of which Marat was 
the leader in the first years of the Revolution. It is questionable whether Marat was as 
consistently revolutionary as Fridliand makes out, especially before the Revolution; 
whether he went as far beyond the main body of Jacobinism and moved as close to the 
enragés (whose radicalism he on occasion opposed) as here implied. One is forced to 
wonder, if all that Fridliand said of Marat is true, why his role in 1793 did not corre- 
spond to the importance he had had as a leader of the plebeian opposition earlier. He 
was the champion of the lower classes and the defender of their interests, but there was 
a larger admixture of emotional radicalism in his make-up than this work suggests. 
For all that, it is an absorbing book, full of vivid detail and stimulating generalization. 
University of California, Los Angeles Hans Roccer 


LA POLICE SECRETE DU PREMIER EMPIRE: BULLETINS QUOTIDIENS 
ADRESSES PAR FOUCHE A L'EMPEREUR. New Series, 1808-1809. By Ernest 
d'Hauterive. Published by Jean Grassion. Preface by Marcel Reinhard. (Paris: Librairie 
Historique R. Clavreuil. 1963. Pp. xvii, 777. 44 fr.) This fourth volume continues to 
March 3r, 1809, a massive documentation (for 1804-1810) begun by the late Ernest 
d'Hauterive in 1922. Another volume will complete the series through May ro, 1810; 
Fouché’s reports, annotated for Napoleon alone, are presented chronologically: complete, 
or in extracts, analyses, or résumés. Most are from the Archives Nationales AF™ series; 
indicated gaps are filled from minutes in the FT category. One can go easily to the 
complete reports in the archives. A 178-page index covers subjects, personal names (over 
8,000), and place names. Fouché's reports summarize an enormous flow of 
information from within France and abroad. Few aspects of French life or European 
events escape notice. One reads of Josephine ("always in tears") and the Continental 
System, of Talleyrand and Spain, of the daily routine (and diet) of Pius VII as political 
tensions enmesh him. The Church, administration, conscription, economic crisis, con- 
spiracies, and public opinion on issues great and small—all mingle here. Fouché him- 
self subtly presides, deftly editorializing, parrying rumors against himself, inserting 
suggestive marginal comments. The volume offers not major revelations but countless 
pieces for the larger mosaic. Ás its editor asserts, it is part of "the veritable secret diary 
of the Empire... ." 

Washington State University Howard C. PAYNE 


DREYFUS, DIPLOMATISTS AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE: GABRIEL HANO- 
TAUX AT THE QUAI D'ORSAY (1894-1898). By Thomas M. liams, Jr. [Études 
d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, Number 42.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 
1962. Pp. 157.) Lams centers his study of French diplomatic history around Gabriel 
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Hanotaux and his career as Foreign Minister. After a brief biographical sketch, he 
surveys the problems handled by Hanotaux, beginning with his unsuccessful struggle to 
obtain a protectorate over Madagascar. liams regards Hanotaux’s settlement of the 
Anglo-French quarrel over Nigeria as the climax of his diplomatic career. He contends 
that if Hanotaux had succeeded in extracting an agreement from the British on the 
extent of their Egyptian claims, France would not have suffered the Fashoda crisis. 
In his efforts to obtain benefits from China for France, Hanotaux was ruthless and 
successful, His feeble efforts at Franco-German rapprochement accomplished nothing. 
When the Dreyfus affair burst on France, Hanotaux had some qualms at first, but soon 
adopted an attitude of neutrality; he even refused to disclose important information on 
the grounds of “reasons of state.” Hanotaux negotiated a treaty with Italy over Tunisia 
that laid the foundation for the Franco-Italian accord of 1902. He sought to preserve 
the status quo in the Ottoman Empire lest foreign intervention lead to a European war, 
and for that reason he labored to maintain the concert of powers in Constantinople. 
liams has written a short, useful account of an important period in French diplomatic 
history. Because this is not a biography but a study in French history, Hanotaux is 
sometimes obscured by the details of diplomacy. As a study of French diplomacy, there 
are no startling revelations. liams has not, however, proven his conclusion that 
Hanotaux “must be ranked as the Third Republic’s ablest foreign minister.” 

North Texas State University Keita EUBANK 


LE "PESO POLÍTICO DE TODO EL MUNDO" D'ANTHONY SHERLEY: 
OU UN AVENTURIER ANGLAIS AU SERVICE DE L'ESPAGNE. By Xavier-A. 
Flores. [Bibliothèque générale de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 198.) The time is 1622. The Spanish government, made 
up of wellinformed men, receives a constant stream of detailed, comprehensive data 
about local affairs and conditions in all parts of the world from countless diplomats, 
spies, friends, officials, miscellaneous servants, and the authorities of other states, as well 
as from various experts in Spain, and probably knows as much about the state of the 
world as any such group anywhere. To this is added a superfluous but steady supply of 
unsolicited information and advice from amateurs, foreign and domestic, thinking to 
solve Spain's problems or seeking to ingratiate themselves at court. Among these is the 
most ambitious of several submitted by Anthony Sherley, a far-traveled adventurer 
whose story reads like a picaresque novel. Like many, his opus deals individually and 
summarily with the major states, areas, and places of the world. Like most, it is a 
mixture of common knowledge, unreliable detail, doubtful analyses, and unlikely 
solutions. It is addressed to Olivares, who may or may not have read it. The time 
shifts to 1963. Xavier-A. Flores has located the original and two copies at the Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid and another copy at the British Museum, and with the encourage- 
ment of Fernand Braudel (“mon maître . .. qui m'a confié ce travail") has carefully — 
prepared a definitive edition from the four separate manuscripts, a fifteen-page sum- 
mary of Denison Ross's 1933 biography, and a short argument on the manuscript's 
importance, He concedes that if Olivares did read it he "n'ignorait sans doute pas la 
plupart des détails de cette longue lecon d'histoire que, dans un style parfois maladroit, 
Sherley prétendait lui faire." The same is true of any reader who recognizes Olivares’ 
name, Flores publishes it anyway. No one knows why. 

Tulane University CHARLES H. CARTER 


THE DUTCH UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION, 1940-1945. By Werner Warm- 
brunn. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 338. $7.50.) Werner 
Warmbrunn has pictured life in the Netherlands under German occupation in a 
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responsible and realistic way. For that reason his historical study did not become only 
an epic of the Dutch resistance, but also the less glamorous story of unwilling adjust- 
ment. In this detailed and well-documented study the author describes the German 
governmental administration in Holland during the war and Dutch reaction to it. The 
purpose of the German administration was to keep the Netherlands as quiet and undis- 
turbed as possible in order better to exploit Dutch resources for German warfare. As 
Warmbrunn sees it, the Germans might have been rather successful in their policy, but 
spoiled their chances by efforts to impose Nazi concepts on the Dutch and especially 
by persecution of the Jews, This persecution caused a violent reaction against the oc- 
cupation regime and sparked the resistance, which grew much stronger toward the 
end of the war. The resistance was strongest among students, in the churches, and in the 
medical profession. By far the majority of the Dutch people, however, were not in- 
volved in military or even militant resistance. For most people normal life changed 
only gradually during the occupation. Nazi propaganda hardly had any impact on 
them, but traditional respect for bureaucratic authority eroded to a certain degree the 
spirit of uncompromising resistance. Warmbrunn makes it clear that his sympathy is 
with conscious resistance, not with foot-dragging adjustment. But when he describes the 
latter attitude, he is enough of a historian and psychologist to explain this less heroic but 
certainly human reaction in the depressing circumstances of the occupation. 

Washington, D. C. P. G. J. Korrewse 


MONARCHIA MIXTA: MAKTFORDELNINGSDEBATT I SVERIGE UNDER 
DEN TIDIGARE STORMAKTSTIDEN. By Nils Runeby. [Studia Historica Upsaliensia, 
Number 6.] (Stockholm: Svenska Bokforlaget. 1962. Pp. 619.) “The most wise men... 
afürm a mixed state to be of all others the best and most convenient to conserve the 
whole out of tyranny.” When Pole wrote these words about 1538, he reflected an old 
Western political tradition carefully formulated in classical antiquity and supported by 
medieval political theorists. New theories of absolutism, which developed especially 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, stimulated political controversy on 
these matters and led to debates on the separation of powers carried on by a great 
variety of European writers. The present doctoral dissertation from Uppsala is a close 
examination of the course of this debate, and of the resulting practical applications of 
the theories proposed, in Sweden from 1611 to 1660. By the careful use of a surprisingly 
extensive seventeenth-century political literature, including theoretic treatises, pamphlets, 
academic dissertations, official documents, and various kinds of narrative sources both 
printed and unpublished, Runeby has done historians interested in the constitutional 
development of Sweden a major service. In Sweden the problem was the division of 
power between the king, the national functionaries, the Council of the Realm, and 
Parliament, and the participants in the debate freely borrowed ideas from classical 
writers, from Bodin and Lipsius, and from such Germans as Althusius, Arnisaeus, 
Besold, and Keckermann. At times, it sounds very much like political science or an 
essay in the history of ideas, but Runeby’s consistent efforts to demonstrate the interrela- 
tionships of theory and practice break new ground and make the book a significant 
contribution to the historiography of the period. Although he disclaims any goal of 
analyzing all Swedish political literature from the advent of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
death of Charles X, he comes closer to this than anyone before him. In this lie both the 
greatest virtue and failing of the book: its incredible richness of detail, which occa- 
sionally obscures rather than carries forward the argument. Runeby seems to sense this 
himself when he adds summaries to three of his major divisions (1611-1632, 1632-1654, 
1654-1660) as well as a review at the end. Even the reader of Swedish is grateful for 
the twenty-nine-page summary in German at the end. 
University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 
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HISTORIAN IN AN AGE OF CRISIS: THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHANNES 
AVENTINUS, 1477-1534. By Gerald Strauss. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 296. $6.95.) This book offers a relaxed but vivid portrait of a figure 
who belonged to the second generation of German humanism. Dying in 1508, Conrad 
Celtis, the most distinguished member of the first generation, managed to escape the 
Protestant Revolt, the advance of the Turks to Vienna, and the sack of Rome, but 
Johann Turmair, his student, known as Aventinus for Abensberg, where he was born 
in 1477, was less fortunate. Aventinus lived till 1534, growing more despondent year by 
year; he is, in fact, interesting in large part for the manner in which he translated his 
gloom into a comprehensive vision of the past. After a varied educational experience that 
included Paris as well as the universities of Central Europe, Aventinus was appointed 
historiographer to the duke of Bavaria. In this capacity he composed his massive Ba- 
varian History, which he also enlarged in a vernacular version for a wider audience; in 
Strauss’s empathetic reading this emerges as a highly personal commentary on the des- 
tiny of man since creation. As a historian Aventinus curiously blended medieval unt- 
versalism with the new history of the Italian Renaissance, and didacticism with a sense 
of human impotence; as a personality he was a paradoxical combination, typical of the 
age, of Erasmian reformist zeal with generalized pessimism. Yet this book is centered 
rather on the man than on the age of crisis, and although Strauss presents a memorable 
and moving personality, he makes less of Aventinus as a typical figure than he seems 
to promise in his preface. 

University of California, Berkeley WILLIAM J. BouwsMa 


MILITARSYSTEM UND SOZIALLEBEN IM ALTEN PREUSSEN, 1713-1807: DIE 
ANFÄNGE DER SOZIALEN MILITARISIERUNG DER PREUSSISCH-DEUT- 
SCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. By Otto Busch. With an introduction by Hans Herzfeld. 
[Veröffentlichungen der Berliner Historischen Kommission beim Friedrich-Meinecke- 
Institut der Freien Universitat Berlin, Number 7.] (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
1962. Pp. xiv, 203.) In the early history of Brandenburg-Prussia, the army was an alien 
body in society, an instrument in the hands of the ruler that was feared and detested 
by most of his subjects. The reforms of Frederick William I, and particularly the canton 
regulation of 1733, corrected this situation by basing the army’s social structure squarely 
upon that of agrarian society, and thus, simultaneously, nationalizing the military es- 
tablishment and militarizing the peasantry and the aristocracy. This has, of course, been 
generally known and often stated, but less has been written about the actual working 
of the new military system that emerged from this social marriage. It is the great merit 
of Biisch’s book that it tells us what it actually meant to be a cantonist, that “unhappy 
middle thing between soldier and peasant,” and analyzes in detail the way in which 
every aspect of the peasant’s life was dominated by his relationship to the army: his 
daily labors, his economic well-being, his social and political prospects. He points out 
that the peasant won a new kind of status—a limited emancipation—as a result of the 
regulation of 1733, and that his tenure of land was protected because the army de- 
pended on his production. At the same time, however, he was tied so firmly to the ex- 
isting order that any hope of economic or social advancement was negligible until mili- 
tary defeat brought the old system to an end. The second half of this study deals with 
the integration of the nobility into the military system, their duties and perquisites, and 
the social consequences of their militarization, This section includes a careful investiga- 
tion of the relationship between military discipline and agrarian justice, the economics 
of military administration (Kompantewirtschaft), the agricultural methods of the Junk- 
ers, and the tendency of the military-agrarian system to rigidify with the passing of time. 
This study was originally inspired by Hans Rosenberg of the University of California, 
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and its publication by the Berlin Historical Commission is designed in part as a tribute 
to him for his work in helping revive historical studies in the first years of the Free 
University. Rosenberg has every reason to be complimented, for Büsch's study is beauti- 
fully meticulous in its scholarship and cogent and provocative in its argument. 

Stanford University Gorpon A. Craic 


JUNKER UND BOURGEOISE VOR 1848 IN DER PREUSSISCHEN EISENBAHN- 
GESCHICHTE. By Dietrich Eichholtz. [Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Schriften des Instituts für Geschichte. First Series, Allgemeine und deutsche 
Geschichte, Number 2.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. viii, 243. DM 29.50.) This 
book provides an interesting insight not only into Prussian railroad construction dur- 
ing the decade preceding the Revolution of 1848, but, perhaps even more important, into 
the methodological differences separating historians on opposite sides of the iron curtain. 
The non-Marxian reader accustomed to a scholarly tradition of understatement may be 
irritated by obiter dicta about “plans for an atomic civil war,” or by diatribes against 
“bourgeois-idealistic researchers” and “neo-Prussian NATO historians.” Yet it would 
be a pity if his irritation caused him to overlook the genuine merits of this work. For 
the author has used important materials from several East German archives, particularly 
the former Preussisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv now in Merseburg, and, what is more, 
he has used them imaginatively and intelligently. To be sure, the class struggle is 
dragged in by the heels at every occasion, good or bad, and the reader is at frequent 
intervals treated to an exposition of the historical dialectic. But what does it matter? 
It is probably best to consider these digressions as a sort of stylistic convention, like the 
invocation of the Trinity in the treaties of old-style diplomacy. Having dismissed them, 
we can proceed to examine the data that the author has culled from Prussian govern- 
ment records, and even agree with most of his conclusions. There seems to be no 
reason, for example, to reject his contention that the state was suspicious of railroads, 
seeing in them instrumentalities of middle-class influence. Official reports from all levels 
of the bureaucracy reflect an attitude of disapproval toward a dangerous experiment, 
mixed with the reluctant recognition that it simply could not be prohibited. The 
regime tolerated railroad entrepreneurs, but it made life difficult for them, imposing 
restrictions and regulations at every turn. The latter were therefore forced willy-nilly 
to try to thwart the intentions of the government. They agreed to pay extortionate 
prices for Junker land needed for the right of way; they persuaded leading aristocrats 
including even members of the royal family to become shareholders in promising rail 
undertakings; they sought to ingratiate themselves with important figures in the civil 
service; and often they simply violated the law. The story that Eichholtz has told is new 
and significant, and while many might wish that it had been told in a less tendentious 
manner, they ought at least to be content that it has been told at all. 

University of Wisconsin TuHeopore S. Hamzrow 


STRESEMANN AND THE GREATER GERMANY, 1914-1918. By Marvin L. 
Edwards. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1963. Pp. 245. $5.00.) Perhaps no other 
German has been subjected to more revisionist study since World War II than Gustav 
Stresemann. The resulting “transformation of the Stresemann image,” as Ludwig Zim- 
mermann has called it, has been considerable. Strictly speaking, the present study is not 
revisionist. From the first it was known that during the First World War Stresemann 
was intensely nationalist and annexationist. It was assumed that his character had 
undergone a metamorphosis in the postwar years and that he had become a “European” 
as well as a German. Now it seems clear that no such fundamental change took place; 
Stresemann adjusted to altered circumstances, but remained strongly nationalist. 
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Edwards’ contribution is that he etches more clearly the full extent of Stresemann’s 
wartime annexationism and his identification with the military leadership of the state. 
His work was largely anticipated by Annelise Thimme in her article on Stresemann in 
the Historische Zeitschrift in 1956, although Edwards’ use of Stresemann’s Nachlass is 
more extensive. The adherence to an extremely narrow biographical approach reduces 
the value of the work for other than the specialized scholar. Although the author pro- 
fesses to seek a “balanced picture" of his subject, the text seems to underscore an 
unrelieved and intemperate nationalism to which even his willingness to work for 
domestic political changes was subordinated, It is in setting forth the little-known back- 
ground of Stresemann's advocacy of internal reform that Edwards adds modestly to the 
revisionist effort. 

Florida State University Earr R Beck 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series C (1933-1937). 
THE THIRD REICH: FIRST PHASE. Volume IV, APRIL 1, 1935-MARCH 4, 1936. 
[Department of State Publication 7439.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1962. Pp. lxxvii, 1272. $4.75.) This volume of the Allied series on German 
foreign policy in the Third Reich was edited by the British team. It covers a period 
commencing two weeks after Hitler’s denunciation of the military, naval, and air 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and ending with Hitler’s plans to utilize the ratifica- 
tion of the Franco-Russian pact as an occasion for remilitarizing the Rhineland. The 
geographical focus is Europe, and the emphasis is upon over-all political policy, with 
military, economic, and related factors touched upon primarily where they play a direct 
role in political negotiations. Most of the documents deal with German relations with the 
Great Powers and with Germany's immediate neighbors. The Little Entente, the Baltic 
States, and the Balkans receive much less attention. The main theme of most of the 
documents is Germany's attempt to achieve by negotiation recognition as a great power 
on an equal basis with the former victors, to improve its European position, and to 
prevent the development of a clear alliance of the former Entente powers against Ger- 
many. In pursuit of this aim, the Germans cultivated Britain and Poland, maintained a 
cool friendship with Italy, and watched Russia and France with suspicion. A strong 
minor theme is Germany's policy of championing German elements outside its bounda- 
ries. Despite strong disavowals of any interest in Anschluss, the documents underline the 
German assumption that Austria would return to the German fold and confirm the gen- 
eral impression among historians that Austria was the chief obstacle to an understanding 
between Germany and Italy. In the west, Hitler refused to renounce Eupen-et-Malmédy, 
although prepared to abandon Alsace-Lorraine. The most important special problems 
handled in whole or in part in this volume are the Austrian question, the Anglo-German 
naval agreement of June 18, 1935, the problem of the demilitarized Rhineland, 
Abyssinia, and German trade difficulties. Of these questions, only the Anglo- 
German naval agreement is completely covered here; "the other problems are con- 
tinuing ones which begin earlier and are settled, if at all, later. In general, this volume 
provides an impression that friend and foe alike sought to placate the new Germany, 
even if they opposed its policy and feared its explosive energy. When Koch, the German 
minister in Czechoslovakia remarked, “it was obvious that, quite contrary to his attitude 
in the years before the Third Reich, Beneš was anxiously trying not to voice one word 
of criticism against Germany and to represent his róle in international negotiations as 
modestly as possible... ," he was noting one instance of a phenomenon that applied 
to the Great Powers as well as the small. Where the Germans are concerned, it is clear 
that they enjoyed being "bottor rail on top." On the other hand, although they expected 
to carve out a better place for Germany as a result of this new diplomatic climate, all 
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of the diplomats here represented, including Foreign Minister von Neurath, seemed 
sincerely to expect to do so in peace, 
University of Massachusetts Hanorp J. Gorvon, Je- 


DIE OKONOMISCHEN HINTERGRUNDE DER FASCHISTISCHEN DEUT- 
SCHEN INTERVENTION IN SPANIEN 1936-1939. By Marion Einhorn. [Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Schriften des Instituts für Geschichte. First 
Series, Allgemeine und deutsche Geschichte, Number 15.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
1962. Pp. ix, 239. DM. 23.) I have to admit a feeling of frustration in evaluating this 
book. It is intensely annoying and at the same time extremely worthwhile, Einhorn's 
work is the product of long, tedious, and able research in primary documents, He has 
used the huge reservoir of German documents of the prewar period and supplemented 
them with printed sources, He has not, and here is a definite weakness, used Spanish 
documents and sources. The information unearthed is admirable and full of important 
details. What makes the whole book so aggravating is the inflexible schoolbookish 
Marxism that makes the author victim of a laughable dogmatic bias. Dedicated to the 
theory that big business creates war for its own benefits, Einhorn has thoroughly investi- 
gated the German economic interaction (penetration, if you wish) of Spain, concen- 
trating from the beginning of the Spanish Civil War to mid-1939. He believes, after 
uncarthing many economic transactions by German capitalis, that economic reasons 
were crucial for German intervention. In his introduction Einhorn rudely attacks two 
West German scholars, Hugo Kehrer and Joachim van der Berg, for ignoring economics 
in the study of German-Spanish relations from 1936 to 1939. Einhorn has exaggerated. 
He found German economic penetration gradually increasing from pre-World War I 
days. But who would not? Hitler primarily supported Franco for political, ideological, 
and military reasons; economic factors were secondary. Indeed Einhorn has to admit 
that reasons other than economic imperialism also played a part in German interven- 
tion. He makes much noise, as a Marxian facade, to cover solid research and comes to a 
most scholarly conclusion, not much different from those of his two West German 
colleagues. This is a fascinating book, but Einhorn is not an exciting writer. 

University of South Florida CHARLES W. ARNADE 


BERLINER AUFZEICHNUNGEN AUS DEN JAHREN 1942-1945. By Ursula von 
Kardorff. (Munich: Biederstein-Verlag. 1962. Pp, 324. DM 12.80.) Students of German 
history need no introduction to the Kardorff family of which Ursula is the latest to 
make a name for herself. Her grandfather, Wilhelm, was leader of the Freikonservative 
Partei and Bismarck's trusted lieutenant in parliamentary affairs, Her uncle, Siegfried, 
was a prominent member of Stresemann's Deutsche Volkspartei and vice-president of 
the Reichstag. Her father, Konrad, gained fame as an impressionist painter; while not 
actively interested in politics, he left no doubt that he despised the Nazi regime and 
especially its anti-Semitic outrages, This background of an outstanding noble family is 
important to note, Without it, Ursula von Kardorff could not easily have gained so 
many contacts with leaders of the resistance group among the Prussian landed aristocracy 
and with other active opponents of the Hitler government. She had access to prominent 
anti-Nazis also because she belonged to the editoria] staff of the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, one of the few German newspapers that had not been completely gleich- 
geschaltet, but had miraculously maintained a semblance of independence. During the 
later years of the Second World War, Ursula von Kardorff kept diaries, made confi- 
dential notes on calendars, and so forth. After the collapse of the Third Reich, while 
staying in a Swabian village, she put them into a definitive form; all the tragic happen- 
ings were then still very vivid in her memory. She insists she did not add any informa- 
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tion that she might have gathered after the war. She says modestly of herself that she 
did not do anything extraordinary and that she wanted only to describe daily life in 
Berlin as she witnessed it during those years of terror and sadness, In this endeavor she 
succeeded to a remarkable extent; no other German author caught the atmosphere of 
that whole period as well as she. Her diaries will be of special interest to readers who 
want to know more about the perilous plight of the independent journalist under a 
dictatorship, On many pages she gives new insights into the thinking of the courageous 
but unrealistic people who organized the abortive attempt on Hitler’s life in July 1944. 
The author knew quite a few of them well, men such as Stauffenberg, Haeften, Hassell, 
Leber, Hardenberg, and Schulenburg. With a few bold strokes, she sketches them so 
that the reader understands them. This extraordinary volume was a major publishing 
event in Germany where it had already aroused much comment when a serialized 
version appeared in Die Welt. The book is worthy of an early translation into English. 
Trenton State College Feux E. HmscH 


FEDERALISM, BUREAUCRACY, AND PARTY POLITICS IN WESTERN GER- 
MANY: THE ROLE OF THE BUNDESRAT. By Edward L. Pinney. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 268. $5.00.) Few scholars have delved 
into the inner mechanisms of the West German upper house, which plays a more 
significant role in the legislative process than many observers realize. A vote of thanks 
is owed the author for tackling a subject that defies easy generalizations and analyses. 
He has been successful in his aim to study the role of the Bundesrat in legislative policy 
formulation by presenting several case histories (for example, rearmament, refugee, and 
codetermination legislation) to test three hypotheses: the Bundesrat protects Land 
interests, the Lend civil servants participate actively in Bundesrat deliberations, and the 
Bundesrat represents the traditional conservatism of upper houses, On occasion, this 
conceptual approach seems somewhat strained, but Pinney, through painstaking analysis 
of Bundesrat proceedings and other documentation and a number of interviews with 
West German officials, has demonstrated a sound understanding of the subject. He 
concludes that the Bundesrat plays a paradoxical role, The greater its impact on federal 
legislation, the less easily could national party leaders allow the Land governments to 
protect their regional interests. Hence, strains result. Pinney is, however, cautiously 
optimistic about the role of the Bundesrat in the West German democratic framework. 
University of Massachusetts GERARD BRAUNTHAL 


DIE GESCHICHTE ÖSTERREICHS. Volume IL By Hugo Hantsch. (3d rev. ed.; 
Graz: Verlag Styria. 1962. Pp. 626. Sch. 218.) The appearance of the third edition of 
this comprehensive work, reconstructing the evolution of the Austrian state from the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War to the establishment of the first Austrian Republic after 
the First World War, will gratify all students of Central Europe. When the book was 
first published in 1950, it scarcely attracted the attention in the United States that its 
high merit deserved. In Europe, more particularly in Austria, the book was promptly 
recognized as the authoritative work on its subject. Depth of research, dispassionate 
learning, fairness in the treatment of the various nationalities and social groupings, 
warm affection for the homeland of the eminent Viennese author, and breadth of 
coverage explain the sustained popularity of the book among scholars and laymen alike. 
The new edition contains few changes. Infrequently a fresh sentence has been inserted, 
tenses of verbs have been modified, and page headings have been altered. For the 
specialist, the most valuable novelty are revisions in the notes in the nature of a bibliogra- 
phy. Major recent contributions, whether in books or monographs, have been incorpo- 
rated, often with appraisals, some of which will not command universal agreement; 
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bibliographical items that have been supplanted by fresh discoveries have been excluded. 
Trifling errors in citations that have been carried over from the second edition will 
hardly prove disturbing. It would be a service to learning if Hantsch would turn his 
talents to a sequel to this work, extending through the Hitlerian nightmare at least. 

University of Rochester ARTHUR J. May 


SALZBURG LUTHERAN EXPULSION AND ITS IMPACT. By Carl Mauelshagen. 
(New York: Vantage Press, 1962. Pp. viii, 15-167. $3.95.) The rich historical back- 
ground of Salzburg from primitive Christian times until the expulsion of the Lutherans 
under Archbishop Firmian and the Emigrationspatent of 1731 is treated in detail, The 
duplicity of the archbishop, the magnificent, heroic suffering of the waves of exiles, 
their wonderful reception in all parts of Europe, and even in distant Georgia of the 
New World are, perhaps, depicted in too-glowing colors. Though based in the main on 
secondary accounts and undocumented, this study presents, in an area hitherto neglected, 
a colorful description of an event paralleled only by the Exodus of Israel in the Old 
Testament. 

Ellicott City, Maryland Ernest G. SCHWIEBERT 


REGISTRES DE LA COMPAGNIE DES PASTEURS DE GENEVE AU TEMPS 
DE CALVIN. Volume II, 1553-1564. By Robert-M. Kingdon. With the collaboration 
of Jean-François Bergier and Alain Dufour. ACCUSATION ET PROCES DE MICHEL 
SERVET (1553). By Jean-François Bergier, [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
Volume LV.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1962. Pp. xvii, 141.) This work is part of a 
projected three-volume edition of the manuscript registers of the Genevan Company of 
Pastors in the time of Calvin, here given their first complete publication. These delibera- 
tions of the Genevan pastors are an important source not only for Genevan history but 
also for the study of Calvinist influence abroad, especially in France during the outbreak 
of the Wars of Religion. The editors provide copious notes identifying persons, places, 
and events mentioned in the text. This is a major research source; in addition, it offers 
exciting and illuminating reading for any student of the Reformation. 

University of Missouri CHARLES G, NAUERT, Jr. 


ACTA TOMICIANA. Volume XIV; Volume XV; Volume XVI, Parts 1 and 2. Edited 
by Wladyslaw Pociecha. (Breslau: Ossolinski Institute. 1952; 1957; 1960; 1961. Pp. 954; 
IOI2; 717; 773.) Acta Tomiciana consist of selected documents and correspondence 
relating to the reign of King Sigismund I of Poland (1506-1548). The title of this 
voluminous publication derives from the name of Bishop Tomicki in whose chancellery, 
during his service as Vice-Chancellor of King Sigismund most of the materials for this 
collection were assembled, some being papers received or issued by the Polish Royal 
Secretariat, some selected from the correspondence of the Queen and dignitaries of the 
court and the Church. The contents of these volumes fall into the two categories of 
Poland's internal and external affairs, the latter not limited to Poland's immediate 
neighbors. Materials in both categories relate to political, economic, religious (mainly 
Reformation), and cultural (mainly Polish Renaissance) matters during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. These volumes of Acta Tomiciana illuminate the diplomatic rela- 
tions of Poland and Turkey during the years 1532-1534. At a time when other European 
countries were mounting a crusade against Turkey, Poland’s interests led to the signing 
of a peace treaty between Sigismund and Suleiman the Magnificent. The text of this 
treaty is the most interesting and possibly the most significant document in Volume XV. 
Baltic problems, too, were of great concern to the King of Poland and his advisers, 
Bishops Dantiscus and Tomicki. Extensive correspondence included here presents infor. 
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mation on the multitude of problems pertaining especially to the duchy of Prussia and 
the city of Danzig. Also included is an account of the defense by the King of Poland 
and his bishops of the Duke of Prussia, Albert of Hohenzollern, former grand master 
of the Teutonic Order, before Charles V, who had placed him under the ban of the Em- 
pire for adopting Lutheranism, secularizing the order, and in 1525 creating the duchy 
of Prussia as a fief of the crown of Poland. In a similar context is the account that 
emerges from the correspondence in Volume XIV of King Sigismund’s acceding to the 
plea of the bishop of Warmia (Ermland), Manitius Ferber, to expel the Dutch Luther- 
ans from Elblag (Elbing) since they exercised an undesirable influence on the Catholic 
laity. The Acta Tomiciana contain a fascinating account of the close relations of Polish 
men of letters with Erasmus, Among those who reflected the influence of the Dutch 
savant were Bishop Tomicki, Jan Laski, who purchased from Erasmus his private book 
collection, and Bishop Dantiscus. In setting forth the activities of these and other Polish 
men of learning and distinction, the Acta Tomiciana perform a valuable, indeed a 
unique, service in unveiling the intellectual life and scholarly activities of early sixteenth- 
century Poland. 

Library of Congress Janina W. Hoskins 


DAS AUSLÄNDISCHE KAPITAL IN JUGOSLAWIEN VOR DEM ZWEITEN 
WELTKRIEG. By Sergije Dimitrijević. Translated from the Serbo-Croatian by Martin 
Zoller, (Berlin: Rutten & Loening. 1963. Pp. 286. DM 29.) This book deals with what 
Dimitrijević calls the “penetration of international financial capital” in Yugoslav bank- 
ing, insurance, manufacture, and trade in the interwar period. Detailed tabular material 
based on data made available to the author after the revolutionary changes that took 
place in his country after World War II presents a variety of information on the eco- 
nomic connections of the Yugoslav joint companies with the foreign capital markets 
and on the ratios of domestic to foreign capital in their investments. The study is 
centered on direct foreign investment only and does not cover state and municipal 
borrowing. Dimitrijevié shows notably that the share of foreign capital, particularly 
German, Austrian, French, Czech, and Hungarian, was truly enormous in the main 
sectors of the economy. Some fifteen of the twenty-two private Yugoslav banks were 
dominated by foreign banking companies; in turn these banks held a large part of the 
shares of the big Yugoslav mining, manufacturing, trade, and transport companies. Di- 
rect foreign investment exceeded domestic investment 6.7 times in mining, 5.1 times in 
the wood industry, 4.6 times in the leather and hides industry, and 4.2 times in chemi- 
cals. The foreign shares in total investment and installed power capacity and output in 
manufacture reached respectively 49.5 per cent, 55.5 per cent, and 45.6 per cent. On the 
face of these data one would think that the author would underline at least in passing 
the significant role played by foreign capital in the development of Yugoslav resources. 
The contrary is true. Dimitrijevié sees in foreign investment only “exploitation,” “foreign 
hegemony,” and “subjugation” of the domestic market by “imperialism” and by “in- 
ternational financial capital.” Throughout this biased book what is continuously stressed 
is that foreign investment was not socially desirable, that it influenced "negatively" the 
country's growth, and that Yugoslavia might have developed better and in a much more 
harmonious way without capital imports, Unfortunately no worth-while arguments are 
adduced to prove these familiar claims of many authors of underdeveloped countries. 
Analytically, the book adds little to the rather abundant literature on the "penetration" 
of foreign capital in the interwar Yugoslav economy. 

Indiana University Nicotas SPULBER 
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RUSSLAND 1852-1871: AUS DEN BERICHTEN DER BAYERISCHEN GESANDT- 
SCHAFT IN ST. PETERSBURG. Edited by Barbara Jelavich. [Veröffentlichungen des 
Osteuropa-Institutes München, Number 19.] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1963. Pp. 
156. DM 20.) This collection of reports from the Bavarian embassy in Petersburg sug- 
gests the value and limitations of Foreign Office archives for Russian domestic history. 
Bavarian representatives were instructed to report fully on domestic questions, and 
periodic dispatches recorded administrative changes, economic developments, and com- 
ments on the leading personalities in the realm. Although these reports may stimulate 
further interest in Foreign Office archives as a source of material on domestic questions, 
the reports themselves are of limited research value. They are not in context and thus 
lose the value of continuity, while there are no comparable materials from other archives 
against which they may be set. Given these limitations, Russland 1852-1871 is an in- 
teresting book, and Barbara Jelavich has done an excellent job of editing and annotating 
the texts. 

University of Missourt - RE. McGrew 
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ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. By W. Montgomery Watt. [Islamic 
Surveys, Number ı.] (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; distrib. by Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 1962, Pp. xxiii, 196. $3.95.) Watt's new book appears as the 
first volume of a new series, "Islamic Surveys." The aim of this and future volumes 
to appear is to survey individual segments of the field of Islamic studies, to show the 
present stage of scholarship, and to assist by means of annotated bibliographies those 
who want to pursue their studies further. In accordance with this general plan, the 
book commences with a bibliographical survey of the original sources and of the studies 
made by Western scholars; the subsequent chapters outline the development of dogmatic 
and philosophical thought from its beginnings in the first century of the Moslem era 
(seventh century a.p.) to the present time. Each chapter concludes with a judiciously 
selected and annotated bibliography, supplemented by additional bibliographical hints 
in the appendix. The skill and perspicuity with which the author succeeded in con- 
densing some fourteen centuries of theological and philosophical speculation into a 
book of less than two hundred pages deserve unreserved admiration. The lucidity of 
style and treatment, the meticulousness with which facts are distinguished from hypo- 
theses, and the attention paid to the development of the Shiah, so often neglected in 
the books on Islam, are some of the other merits that ought to be mentioned. The 
weaknesses are to be attributed to the present state of the studies in this field 
rather than to the author himself: Western research has always paid more attention to 
those Moslem thinkers whose works had influenced medieval Western thought than 
to those who were influential in their own realm only, men such as al-Tusi, whose dog- 
matic treatise became the basis of an entire corpus of commentaries and glosses, as op- 
posed, for example, to Averroés whose influence on Moslem thought was practically nil. 
No doubt future progress in this field will result in a considerable shift of accents, and 
it will be in particular the “period of darkness,” the era dealt with in Part Four of this 
book, where a thorough re-evaluation will prove necessary. This will be the task of the 
future, and such objections are not meant to lessen the value of this excellent survey 
in which both the student of Islam and the nonspecialist will find a reliable and au- 
thoritative guide, 


Princeton University RunoLr MAcH 


THE ECONOMICS OF CYPRUS: A SURVEY TO 1914. By Diamond Jenness. (Mon- 
treal: McGill University Press. 1962, Pp. xii, 219. $7.50.) This is an interesting, compe- 
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tent, erudite work of synthesis, a study of one of the best-known islands of the Mediter- 
ranean from Neolithic times to 1914. Especially good are the chapters on the economy of 
Cyprus during the French Lusignan regime (1192-1489), during the Venetian regime 
(1489-1571), under Ottoman rule (1571-1878), and during the pre-ıgı4 phases of 
British administration. The author devotes many fine pages to numerous Cypriot crops, 
including salt, sugar, cotton, wine, carobs, silk, and grains, and shows how the wine, 
sugar, and salt industries prospered in Lusignan times, the cotton, salt, and wine in- 
dustries under Venetian rule, the production of silk during the middle phase of Otto- 
man rule (1680-1750), and the cultivation of grains and the potato under the British. 
He supplements this with estimates of the fluctuating demography of Cyprus: 150,000 
in 1000 B.C., 300,000 in classical times, 100,000 in A.D. 400, 400,000 in 1340, 150,000 in 
1500, almost 200,000 in 1540, 100,000 in 1770, 180,000 in 1878, 274,000 in ıgıı, and 
500,000 in 1950. He comments perceptively on the growth of a native Greek Orthodox 
merchant class under Ottoman rule and discusses the subjects of deforestation in various 
periods of Cypriot history, road building under British direction, the collapse of the 
textile and small ceramic industry during the nineteenth century, and the slow rise in 
wages and rapid rise in rents and prices after the Crimean War. Since the author is 
an anthropologist by profession, his neglect of anthropology is all the more regrettable. 
He does, however, whet our appetite by a reference to the practice of gift exchange be- 
tween borrowers and moneylenders in sixteenth-century Famagusta. All in all, he has 
given us an admirable economic history, with many valuable charts. 

Rutgers University TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 


THE KING-CRANE COMMISSION: AN AMERICAN INQUIRY INTO THE MID- 
DLE EAST. By Harry N. Howard. (Beirut: [Khayats.] 1963. Pp. xiv, 369. $7.50.) On 
March 20, 1919, the efforts of the Paris Peace Conference to dispose of Syria came to a 
standstill as a result of the conflict between British promises to the Arabs and the claims 
of the French under the Sykes-Picot Agreement. President Wilson proposed the crea 
tion of an interallied commission to visit the country and find out what the Syrians 
wanted, Although accepting it "in principle" and enlarging its scope to include the 
entire Ottoman Empire, the European Allies never authorized the sending of such a 
commission. At the end of May, following more than two months of off-again, on-again 
negotiation, the American members went alone. Headed by President Henry C. King of 
Oberlin College and Charles R. Crane, former president of the Crane Company, the 
commission spent almost three months in the Middle East, much of it touring Syria 
(including Lebanon and Palestine) and receiving petitions from representatives of many 
groups. Finding widespread opposition to a French mandate and to the Zionist pro- 
gram in Palestine, they advised against both. These adverse appraisals apparently caused 
the American government to withhold its report from the public. Recommendations for 
Asia Minor, much less controversial, were lost in the process, Howard, who published 
The Partition of Turkey in 1931, is ideally suited to tell the commission’s story. Per- 
sonally acquainted with some of the participants, he has had access to all the papers of 
the commission and its members. He has devoted a part of many years to tracking 
down a mountain of additional material, much of it unpublished. Where there were 
conflicting views, notably over Zionism and the viability of a Syrian state, all are de- 
scribed fully and fairly. The final chapter assesses the report and uses it to test the value 
of expert commissions in peacemaking. On both counts conclusions are affirmative. The 
author believes the recommendations were sound and that subsequent events have 
proved them so. A single exception was the advocacy of a mandate for Anatolia. In 
this respect the commission underestimated the Turkish Nationalists, but who did not 
in 1919? Although I am persuaded that Howard has somewhat toned down the dis- 
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agreements among members of the commission, his book, a monument to patient re- 
search, seems certain to be the definitive work on the King-Crane Commission. 
Kent State University JAMES B. GDNEY 


THE KURDISH REPUBLIC OF 1946. By William Eagleton, Jr. [Middle Eastern 
Monographs, Number 5. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 142. $4.80.) The ease with 
which up-to-date ideologies can be attached to hoary political realities is illustrated by 
the events in northwestern Iran in 1945-1947. The Soviet-Iranian dispute drew world 
attention to the Azerbaijan Autonomous Republic, but the contemporaneous Kurdish 
Republic received relatively little notice. Eagleton has filled the gap by reconstructing 
the history of the Kurdish Republic from the recollections of its survivors. His account 
makes it clear that the Soviets were utilizing traditional Kurdish separatism and leader- 
ship. In Persian Kurdistan, Soviet agents encouraged and instigated the movement. On 
the other hand, the movement of the Barzanis in Iraq was entirely independent. In 
fact, the Russians at the time believed Mulla Mustafa to be under British influence (and 
so did a good many Arab Iraqis). Soviet relations with the Kurdish Republic were 
not free from problems. The Soviets tended to support the Azeris, who were rivals as 
well as allies of the Kurds, The Kurdish Republic was proclaimed without prior Soviet 
knowledge or approval. Kurdish aspirations for independence conflicted even more 
strongly with Soviet policy after April 1946, when the Soviets changed course as a re- 
sult of Western pressures and bright prospects of realizing Soviet aims on an even larger 
scale by the penetration of the whole of Iran. When these prospects did not materialize, 
the Kurdish Republic was left to its fate. 

University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


AFRICA 


THE MEDIEVAL HISTORY OF THE COAST OF TANGANYIKA, WITH SPEC- 
IAL REFERENCE TO RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. By G. S. P. 
Freeman-Grenville. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 238, 6 plates. $8.00.) 
Freeman-Grenville has written the first detailed account of the East African coast in the 
Middle Ages, based on extensive research in all the available literary sources plus the 
information that can be found from archaeological finds and oral traditions. From 
his account emerges a relatively clear picture of the region, disproving the existence of 
the often referred to Zenj Empire and recounting the history of a number of small 
city-states of an oligarchic nature, all united in a common cultural unit, Among these 
city-states was Kilwa (on the present-day Tanganyika coast), which for a time played 
a major role; it is the main focus of the volume. A summary of information relating 
to the place of the East African coast in the ancient world precedes the study of the 
Middle Ages, giving a valuable analysis of our limited information explaining the 
coast’s position on the periphery of that world. A clearer idea of events comes with the 
Arab expansion in the centuries after Mohammed’s death. Here Freeman-Grenville con- 
centrates on Kilwa from its origins to the coming of the Portuguese, although other 
city-states, such as Pate and Mombasa, are examined to explain their relationships with 
Kilwa, All available data is considered in a lucid account of Kilwa's history. A brave 
attempt is made to give a picture of the daily life of Kilwa’s citizens, of necessity based 
mostly upon sixteenth-century Portuguese documents which, if it is not all that is de- 
sired, probably accomplishes all possible at present. Valuable inclusions in the text are a 
map of over sixty sites for possible excavation, most of them discovered by the author, 
a map of the location of coin finds, and a table of the genealogy of the rulers of Kilwa. 
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As Freeman-Grenville explains, Kilwa was the last outpost of the civilization of me- 
dieval Islam on the East African coast; his account of it is a work of major importance. 
The author has shown great skill in solving the problems facing such an attempt in an 
area that has only one firsthand written account, and we can hope it will set an example 
to be followed by others trying to recover East Africa’s ancient and medieval past. 

Boston University Norman R. BENNETT 


MACLEAN OF THE GOLD COAST: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE MAC- 
LEAN, 1801-1847. By G. E. Metcalfe. [West African History Series.] (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 344. $5.60.) It is sad that Metcalfe restricted himself 
to writing what is mainly a straightforward, descriptive history of a facet of the gov- 
ernment and politics of nineteenth-century British West African settlements, especially 
the Gold Coast, now Ghana. If he had moved a step further to impose an analytical 
structure upon his materials, Maclean of the Gold Coast would not be just a most in- 
teresting book containing valuable information for future inquiry, but a fascinating and 
profound book. Even so, there are an intelligent fascination and perception about Met- 
calfe's study simply at the level of his keen sense for relevant data to offer in a his- 
torical account centered around the experience of a particular, though not very excit- 
ing, person. One instance, among many others, of this data is the material concerning 
the relations between military officers and the actions of private firms or merchants to 
extend commerce. This curious relationship between private and government institu- 
tions (and persons) at this period preparatory to the late nineteenth-century colonial 
domination of all Africa is one that Metcalfe could have given more insight into if he 
had approached his history from an analytical standpoint. Connected with this relation- 
ship, for instance, is the complex problem of whether the flag followed trade or vice 
versa; a different approach by Metcalfe to his material would have deepened our un- 
derstanding of this problem and the forms it took. Yet he presents an array of evidence 
related to this problem. For instance, Metcalfe relates passim the interesting situation 
whereby merchants secured advantage of the British government's authority by being 
commandants (unpaid) of outforts of Cape Coast Castle, which was itself a quasi-gov- 
ernmental corporation. Such merchants, significantly enough, took the responsibilities 
involved in their quasi-public service rather incidentally, concerning themselves, like 
most European merchants in West Africa during Maclean's time, with unfettered pri- 
vate acquisition. As Metcalfe put it, they had a distinct "inability . . . even when in 
responsible positions . . . to put public before private interest. In matters of trade, it 
was their own personal interest, not that of the merchants as a body, which came first 
to mind.” Maclean of the Gold Coast is a competent book on an important period in the 
political history of European colonialism in West Africa; subsequent efforts toward a 
more systematic treatment of this period will find it valuable. 

Harvard University Martin Kitson 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


CHINA: A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Charles O. Hucker. (Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press, 1962. Pp. x, 125.) JAPAN AND KOREA: A CRITICAL BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. By Bernard S. Silberman. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1962. Pp. 
xiv, 120.) These two volumes provide much-needed and valuable up-to-date surveys of 
Western-language (primarily English) literature (both books and articles) on China, 
Japan, and Korea. The principal criteria for inclusion are, according to the compilers, 
authoritativeness and availability, and a wide range of subjects: general, land and peo- 
ples, history, religion and philosophy, art and literature, political patterns, society, and 
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so forth, are covered for each country. The compilations were made as part of a four- 
year program for developing Oriental studies at the University of Arizona, and most 
of the works listed were acquired by the university library during that period, 1957- 
1961. The lists contain a great number of the best books and articles on the Far East 
(4,218 items listed) from which should be subtracted probably several hundred cases of 
duplicate entry (done deliberately to facilitate use by area and topic). The fact that all 
entries are carefully annotated gives the lists a special value outside the realm of more 
comprehensive, but unannotated, bibliographies like the Journal of Asian Studies’ yearly 
bibliography. No one should cavil at a useful bibliographical addition, but to do my 
duty as a reviewer, I should probably mention the following as minor criticisms. The 
authors try in each of their categories not only to list “authoritative” items, but to put 
them in order of “authoritativeness.” This is reductio ad absurdum and could produce some 
unnecessarily hurt feelings if anyone took it very seriously, as with Norman over Sansom 
(Japan and Korea, p. 18) even though Norman is called “now somewhat dated.” The 
narrowness of the “availability” criterion has resulted in the exclusion of numerous 
standard items that are readily available in large libraries. Nevertheless, students of the 
Far East, from beginners to professors, will find these compilations useful. 

University of Pennsylvania Hırary Conroy 


AKBAR THE GREAT. Volume I, POLITICAL HISTORY, 1542-1605 A. D. By 
Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava. (Agra: Shiva Lal Agarwala and Company. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 
581. Rs. 20.00.) The reign of Jalalud-Din Muhammad Akbar is one of the great and 
creative periods of Indian history. His long reign of almost half a century is evenly di- 
vided between wars of aggrandizement and pursuit of truth and beauty. A great war- 
rior, an efficient administrator, and an exceptional man of culture, his personality towers 
far above the many sultans and padishahs crowding the landscape of Indo-Moslem 
history. Akbar was both a statesman of rare vision and a shrewd realist who strove 
to create a monarchy that would be acceptable to Hindus and Moslems alike and also 
lay the foundations of a great and composite tradition of Indian culture. He has been 
fortunate in his biographers, ranging from the admiring Abu-l Fazl to the cantankerous 
Badayuni; there is also a large body of observations on his reign from Western sources. 
The first critical biography of the great Emperor was written in 1917 by the late Vincent 
A. Smith. Since then much new material has been uncovered; the present work is based 
on an exhaustive study of all such old and new material, Srivastava's Akbar the Great 
is the first of a projected three-volume work on the Emperor. In its twenty chapters 
the work narrates in a comprehensive way the crowded events in this long reign full 
of wars and escapades, religious search, and aesthetic delight. The author is rightly 
critical of many of the judgments passed on Akbar by Smith and has done well to correct 
the errors of dates and sequence of events in the earlier work. If Smith was prejudiced, 
Srivastava has an attitude of adulation toward Akbar. For instance, he argues that 
Akbar's unprovoked aggression against Gondawana, his vindictive carnage of the peo- 
ple of Chitor, and his vendetta against the House of Rana Pratap were inspired by a 
desire “to create the political, administrative and cultural unity of India," which is special 
pleading. Akbar was an imperialist plain and simple and needed neither excuse nor 
apology for starting a war. His was an extremely complex personality full of paradoxes 
and contradictions that could combine simple political opportunism and spacious idealism 
with rare ease. But these were parts of his greatness, and there is no reason to gloss over 
some of the common traits of his age and background in his character. In the very wealth 
of details it presents, this book fills a need; we may look forward to the subsequent vol- 
umes of this comprehensive history of Akbar the Great. 

Wake Forest College B. G. GOKHALE 
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THE PORTUGUESE OFF THE SOUTH ARABIAN COAST: HADRAMI 
CHRONICLES. WITH YEMENI AND EUROPEAN ACCOUNTS OF DUTCH 
PIRATES OFF MOCHA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By R. B. Serjeant. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 233. $8.00.) Medieval southwest 
Arabia has received scant attention from historians, excepting some Western accounts 
of the invasion of its coasts in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by Europeans 
who coveted Arab control of the trade of the Indian Ocean, Arab accounts of these 
times and events have recently begun to attract scholars. Serjeant’s firsthand knowledge 
of the region and of its people and their literature has led him to the discovery of a 
number of significant Hadrami and Yemeni manuscripts. These he has culled for 
passages bearing on the Portuguese and Dutch invasions, which materials are here pre- 
sented in a rather free translation. The inclusion of European accounts of the Dutch 
pirates gives the reader some idea of the basically different outlook of invader and in- 
vaded. The texts are copiously annotated. The author draws freely on published works, 
manuscripts, his field records, and communications from contemporary scholars. An in- 
troduction sketching the political situation is followed by a brief account of the his- 
torical and economic background of the region. Appendixes provide valuable informa- 
tion on shipping terms, currency, and fortifications, Maps, illustrations, glossary, and 
indexes enhance the value and usability of this work, envisaged and effectively executed 
as a source book for the yet to be written intelligible history of southwest Arabia. 

University of Chicago NABIA ÁBBOTT 


JAN COMPANY IN COROMANDEL, 1605-1690: A STUDY IN THE INTER- 
RELATIONS OF EUROPEAN COMMERCE AND TRADITIONAL ECONOMIES. 
By Tapan Raychaudhuri. [Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land. en Volkenkunde, Number 38.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. x, 
230. Glds. 18.) The Dutch East India Company, established in 1602, has had settle- 
ments not only in the Indonesian Archipelago, the former Netherlands Indies, but also 
in Japan, China, Malaya, India, and Persia. The factories in Coromandel, the east coast 
of the Indian Peninsula, have been most important, for the clothes and the other com- 
modities purchased there played a double role: they were sent partly to Holland, partly 
to the Moluccas as a medium of exchange for the spices to be bought tbere. Clothes 
were the main item on the list of exports from Coromandel; other principal commodi- 
ties were indigo, rice, saltpeter, diamonds, iron, steel, and slaves. As the demand for 
imported articles was limited and inflexible, the Dutch East India Company (the 
author calls it "Jan Company") had to supply adequate quantities of cash specie and 
bullion, the items chiefly in demand in the Coromandel area. Gold and silver had to be 
provided from Japan and China. Thus Coromandel has been the cornerstone of the 
commercial system of the company in the Far East. Raychaudhuri has described the 
commercial situation on the coast of Coromandel in great detail and offers much that 
is new. He emphasizes the influence of Western commerce on the traditional economic 
pattern of the country. The company promoted native textile industry by introducing 
a putting-out system and by establishing large-scale workshops for bleaching and 
dyeing. “The development of a production organisation, oriented to the market, and 
not at all based on production for use, was one of the outstanding facts in the new 
situation.” Not enough capital was available, however, to change the economic structure 
of the region completely. The new developments touched the mere fringe of the 
economy, and Coromandel remained an underdeveloped country. The author has made 
an important contribution to colonial history. Although his bibliography is practically 
complete, his narrative presents mainly firsthand information from the Colonial 
Archives in the Public Record Office in the Hague; indigenous records are apparently 
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not available. The subject has been treated objectively; Raychaudhuri is entirely free 
from the anti-Western bias that disfgures so many publications from former colonial 
countries. It is regrettable that the book ends with the year 1690, the removal of the 
headquarters of the company from Pulicat to Negapatam. We can only express the 
hope that the author will continue the story until the end, that is, to the transfer of 
the Dutch factories in Coromandel to the British in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

University of Amsterdam I. J. BRUGMANS 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY 
IN BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. By Atul Chandra Patra, (New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 1962. Pp. 233. $4.50.) In 1803 the court of directors reported to the 
government of Bengal that British civil courts had become so congested that cases then 
pending would never be heard and decided within the lifetimes of the presiding judges 
or even of the litigants themselves. The causes of this situation and other problems of 
courts, judges, pleaders, and suitors comprise the substance of this study. The various 
sections discuss “The Courts of Justice during the Nawab’s Regime,” “The Mayor’s 
Court at Calcutta,” “The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut,” “The Sudder Nizamut Adawlut,” 
“The Supreme Court at Fort William,” “The Courts of Circuit,” “The Provincial 
Courts of Appeal" “The Laws in Operation.” A concluding section provides general 
observations on trends in the administration of justice from Plassey to the Mutiny. The 
historian seeking an analysis of the principles of Indian law or legal theory will be dis- 
appointed. The book's title is precise. Patra's approach is functional. He is interested 
in the organization, personnel, and method required to operate a complex network of 
courts and officials, in the way justice is dispensed, and in the adaptation of statute and 
case and common law to meet changing conditions. The author, a practicing advocate, 
has relied mainly upon manuscript records and printed reports of the High Court at 
Calcutta. Besides these, he secured access to an unused manuscript, “Treatise on the 
Government of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, with respect to the Revenues and Admini- 
stration of Justice from the time of Jaffier Khan to that of Serajeddoula,” covering the 
background period prior to company rule. The text of the present work is documented 
throughout by case citations and is a sober, factual, well-written account of British legal 
administration, with a minimum of commentary. Although some of his generaliza- 
tions will prove controversial, his conclusions are rooted in the sources and, for the most 
part, avoid gratuitous judgments. Thus, Patra observes: “The Court of Directors had 
to confess that it was better to leave the Indian people to their native tribunals than to 
harass their feelings and injure their property by an endless procrastination of their 
suits under the pretext of a more deliberate justice.” He concludes: “Political expedi- 
ency and humanitarian considerations, though irreconcilable themselves, were the two 
principal guiding factors for the Administration. Logic in the sense of consistency could 
not be the sole aim.” But, “in like situations, like determinations emanated from the 
courts of law, establishing equality of treatment in law.” ` 

University of California, Santa Barbara D. MACKENZIE Brown 


NANA SAHIB AND THE RISING AT CAWNPORE. By Pratul Chandra Gupta. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 227. $4.80.) Gupta's study of Nana Sahib 
is a superb example of a historian’s ability to uncover new information and to use it 
with discrimination, The sources relating to Nana are seemingly scanty, inaccurate, and 
contradictory. The main source, British memoirs and official papers, is understandably 
unfavorable to the man considered responsible for the Cawnpore massacre. But Gupta 
bas transcended these difficulties. Carefully and dispassionately sifting the information 
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about Nana, Gupta has produced a vivid and convincing narrative of this Sepoy Mu- 
tiny leader. Nana has often been considered a ferocious monster. This view is wrong. 
He was indeed politically inexperienced and of modest talent, but he was valiant to the 
end despite failure. He cannot be absolved of the Cawnpore massacre, but he seems 
neither to have originated the scheme nor to have controlled the result. Nana was also 
a victim of circumstances. This new study does him justice. Proud of his heritage, pos- 
sessed of grievances against the British, Nana undertook to be worthy of the leadership 
thrust upon him. Gupta endeavors to show, as fully as the sources permit, all the vivid 
details relating to the participants, campaigns, and atrocities in the Cawnpore area, in 
which Nana was active. The book entirely achieves this objective and should, indeed, 
become something of a classic, for it is unlikely that this account will be superseded, 
unless new sources unexpectedly appear. 

Bowdoin College George D. BEARCE 


POWER RELATIONS WITHIN THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 
1930-1934: A STUDY OF DOCUMENTS. By Tsotiang Hsiao. [University of Wash- 
ington Publications on Asia, Sponsored by the Far Eastern and Russian Institute.] 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1961. Pp. x, 404. $7.50.) This is the first step 
in a thoroughgoing study of Chinese Communist intraparty conflicts during the 1930's 
and the relation of these struggles to Moscow. The 267 documents listed and annotated 
in this volume consist of CCP statements, resolutions, and communications related to 
the intraparty debates that occurred between January 1930 and October 1934, with only 
a smattering of non-Chinese (mostly Comintern) materials. They are grouped into 
twenty-five topics and arranged chronologically. A final chapter deals briefly with Mao’s 
efforts to recast the official view of the struggles and of his gradual but nearly complete 
loss of power during this period. Military affairs are generally avoided, while agrarian 
matters will be treated in a later volume. The materials are taken almost exclusively 
from two sources, both available in Taiwan: CCP documents captured by General 
Ch’en Ch’eng’s troops in Kiangsi, circulated privately in 1935, and now in the Vice- 
President’s personal files (the Shih Sou collection); the Bureau of Investigation col- 
lection, including materials issued by CCP central headquarters, first in Shanghai and 
later in Kiangsi. The Chinese text of all these documents will be published later. In- 
terviews with Chang Kuo-t’ao in Hong Kong have served to clarify many points. The 
annotations are essentially Hsiao’s private jottings. They provide bibliographical infor- 
mation and then either suggest or summarize the contents of the particular document, 
point out its significance, and present much historical material about issues, events, and 
leaders, with frequent references to other related documents or discussions. They often 
touch on the significance of errors he has discovered in earlier works on this topic. The 
specialist will be interested in these and in the author’s tentative conclusions, In this 
preliminary volume, topical orderliness is not matched by evenness nor by continuity 
of narration; the more general student will look forward to the editor’s finished mono- 
graph. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy ALLAN B, Cors 


. PEASANT NATIONALISM AND COMMUNIST POWER: THE EMERGENCE 
OF REVOLUTIONARY CHINA, 1937-1945. By Chalmers A. Johnson. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 256. $5.75.) Johnson has undertaken the 
interesting and ambitious task of illuminating certain aspects of the "so-called Yenan 
period of Chinese Communist history" and of interpreting the "phenomena uncovered 
by historical research in terms of a general analysis of mass nationalism.” The author 
is interested, not so much in a description of the guerrilla warfare against the Japanese 
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as in the political consequences of what he calls the political and military confrontation 
between the Chinese peasants and the Japanese army. The key question then arises as 
to the link between the wartime activities of the Communists and their postwar au- 
thority. Johnson uses the example of the rise of Communism in Yugoslavia for com- 
parative purposes. While relying on secondary sources for Chinese and Yugoslav ma- 
terial, he brings to his study an impressive amount of Japanese material on Chinese 
Communist wartime activities, including captured Chinese documents, Johnson sees 
the Communist rise to power in China as a “species of nationalist movement.” The 
Chinese Communist version of Marxist-Leninist ideology is viewed as an adjunct of 
Chinese nationalism—a national myth serving the newly created Chinese nation-state. 
Communism in China today, says Johnson, is a particularly virulent form of national- 
ism, and nationalism is served by a combination of social mobilization (of the peasants) 
and national myth (Marxism-Leninism). It is argued that Marxism-Leninism is well 
suited to the role of national myth because it proclaims that Communists can succeed 
in national reconstruction, and it purports to be scientific; Johnson has made no theo- 
retical break-through; in fact, he raises far more questions than he answers. But he is 
to be admired for an honest effort to be objective in a complicated field and to use the 
techniques of political science in a case study of the relationship between Communism 
and nationalism. It is not his fault that political science has inadequate tools for a project 
as ambitious as this one; actually, he might have been advised to lower his sights a 
little rather than undertake a comparative study that calls for an exhaustive knowledge 
of Marxism-Leninism and of Chinese conditions, Johnson is a little too free with cate- 
gories such as the masses, the Chinese people, general rural support, politicization [sc] 
of the masses in China. How do we know that the "masses of China and Yugoslavia 
also welcomed an alliance with the first Communist state as the natural concomitant 
of their acceptance of domestic Communism”? The Chinese Communists certainly used 
Japanese atrocity stories to produce a sort of peasant nationalism against the invader, 
but the behavior of these peasant nationalists when given the choice not to return to 
Communist China after the Korean armistice should caution anyone against too much 
enthusiasm for an identification of Communism and nationalism. 

University of Washington Gzoxce E. TAYLOR 


POLITIKA VELIKIKH DERZHAV NA DAL'NEM VOSTOKE NAKANUNE 
VTOROI MIROVOI VOINY [The Policy of the Great Powers in the Far East on the 
Eve of the Second World War]. By G. N. Sevosr'ianov. (Moscow: State Publishing 
House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1961. Pp. 557.) Two general traditions dominate 
Soviet historical writing, and the value of any particular book will depend on which 
it fits most closely. A stringent historical empiricism that stresses source publication and 
heavily annotated monographs based on materials unavailable to non-Soviet scholars 
has produced useful works for which the historical world owes Soviet scholarship a 
debt. The second tradition sees history as present politics, and though the empirical strain 
may be reflected in the impedimenta of scholarship, this approach produces po- 
litical tracts that are primarily valuable for what they say about contemporary Soviet 
attitudes rather than for any information on the subject discussed. Sevost’ianov’s study 
falls into this latter category. Sevost'ianov has chosen the period 1937-1939 to show 
that Japan had become an aggressive, militaristic, imperialistic state, and that the roots 
of Japanese aggression, as well as the inability of the Great Powers to contain it, lay 
in the economic crises generated by capitalism. The fascist powers, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, challenged militarily the established colonial position of Britain, France, 
and the United States. The latter powers, far from concerning themselves with the 
independence of the Far East or Southeast Asia, were interested in protecting the po- 
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sitions they had established; consequently the only effective national liberation groups 
were those uncommitted to the capitalist powers, The argument is developed at great 
length and in immense detail. The bibliography and bibliographical essay suggest ac- 
quaintance with a wide range of sources, including American materials, though with the 
exception of the Russian version of the Japanese War Crimes Trials, no Japanese sources 
are cited. Moreover, the newspapers listed are either Russian or English, and there are 
no Japanese- or Chinese-language sources mentioned at all. Almost all the items in the 
bibliography are easily accessible, though one section lists unpublished documents and 
materials from the Foreign Policy Archives of the USSR and from the Ministry of 
Defense. These materials are used sparingly in the text to support such points as Italian 
backing of Japanese military and aviation programs or anti-Japanese partisan activity in 
China, and it cannot in any way be said that the archival data presented is central to 
the book’s value. Indeed, published sources provide the greatest part of the study’s docu- 
mentation; in that sense the book presents little that is new. Since the factual informa- 
tion offered is unexceptional, and the argument predictable, we must conclude that the 
book's primary value is for the student of recent Soviet attitudes rather than for the 
historian studying Great Power relations in the Far East before World War IH. 

University of Missouri R. E. McGrew 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S ECONOMY, 1949-1962: STRUCTURAL CHANGES AND 
CRISIS. By Cheng Chu-yuan. ([South Orange, N. J.:] Seton Hall University Press. 
1963. Pp. xii, 217.) This is a biased but nonetheless carefully researched and exceedingly 
informative analysis of changes that have taken place in the economy of mainland China 
since 1949. It makes clear the enormity of the obstacles encountered by Chinese leaders 
in their efforts to bring about the rapid modernization of their backward land. Among 
these obstructions, none has been more formidable than the problem of how to pro- 
vide incentives and to encourage initiative within the context of the collective society 
thrust upon China by economic necessity as well as Communist ideology. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of agriculture, where, according to the author, years of mis- 
management and inadequate investment have resulted in repeated failures which more 
than offset the regime's spectacular achievements in the field of industrial development. 
It would seem that in an underdeveloped economy like China's, agriculture is too im- 
portant a source of capital to be neglected, especially when soaring population gives rise 
to an ever-increasing demand for food. Unfortunately, Cheng's hatred of Communism 
causes him to indulge occasionally in practices inconsistent with high standards of 
scholarship. Besides using pejorative language and dubious sources, he also distorts the 
economic history of China before 1949 and draws unwarranted conclusions about the 
future of the Communist Chinese economy. 

Duke University DoNALD G, GILLIN 


AMERICAS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
1962. Pp. 423. $10.00.) Of the seventeen essays reprinted in this attractive volume, six 
appeared originally in this Review. Of the others, three were first published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, two in the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, one in a book of essays, Wilson's Foreign Policy in Perspective, 
edited by Edward H. Buehrig, and the remainder in miscellaneous journals. Original 
dates of publication range from 1918 to 1961. A bibliography at the end of the volume 
lists over 75 published articles, not counting some 136 book reviews, in addition to 
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Bemis’ numerous well-known books. The earliest listed publication appeared in 1913. 
Thus Bemis, unquestionably the doyen of writers on American diplomatic history, is 
now rounding out a full half century of notable scholarly activity. It is no surprise that 
a sizable majority of these essays deal with the period of which Bemis has made himself 
the unrivaled master: the period of George Washington and John Quincy Adams, Ten 
essays relate to the late eighteenth century, two to the first thirty years of the nineteenth. 
In one, the paths of Washington and the younger Adams cross: the central theme of 
the famous Farewell Address is shown to bear a close resemblance to the ideas and ap- 
prebensions that Adams, then minister at the Hague, was reporting to the State De- 
partment and in personal letters to his father, the Vice-President Among essays that ap- 
peared elsewhere than in this Review, and may be assumed to be less familiar to its 
readers, should be mentioned a highly readable one on the efforts of Washington and 
other Americans to secure the release of Lafayette, first from Prussian, then from 
Austrian, prisons; a brief and dramatic account of an attempt to involve young Charles 
Adams in a duel to the embarrassment of his father, President John Quincy; a sympa- 
thetic and humorous address on “The Adams Family and Their Manuscripts,” delivered 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1961 on the occasion of the publication of 
the first four volumes of the Adams Papers; an appreciation of Woodrow Wilson as 
the precursor of the Good Neighbor policy for the Americas and as the prophet of the 
stillunrealized world-wide guarantee of peace and security. The volume begins and 
ends on contemporary notes. The first essay, which gives the book its title, was Bemis’ 
presidential address before the American Historical Association in 1961, wherein he 
contrasted, nostalgically but realistically, the national insecurity of today with the se 
curity of yesterday. The last is a plea for a congressional joint resolution that would 
assert for the United States the right to intervene, unilaterally if necessary, to prevent 
the establishment of Communist bridgeheads in the Americas. This was proposed in 
1959 before Fidelismo had fully revealed itself. In a brief preface Bemis states that the 
essays are printed exactly as they appeared except for minor corrections and certain 
changes in titles, One factual error of some consequence (p. 196) escaped the corrector’s 


pen. 
Williamsville, New York Juros W., Pratr 


EXPLORING THE GREAT BASIN. By Gloria Griffen Cline. [The American Travel 
and Exploration Series, Number 39.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1963. 
Pp. xviti, 254. $4.95.) Since most historians have only a vague and substantially in- 
correct concept of the Great Basin, it might be well to state here its geographical fea- 
tures, It is pear-shaped, 572 miles wide at its broadest part, 880 miles long from north 
to south; it embraces western Utah, Nevada, and small parts of Idaho, Oregon, and 
California. It is distinguished as a geographical entity by a singular fact: it is an area 
of internal drainage, without an outlet to the sea. Mrs. Cline has written a compre- 
hensive history of the exploration of this vast area that lay athwart the course of em- 
pire. It is a story of the Spanish, Americans, and English groping for knowledge of the 
contents of an area the very nature of which they did not understand. It ends with 
Frémont in May 1844, encamped at Utah Lake, finally describing the true nature of the 
vast land of interior drainage and naming it, appropriately, the Great Basin. To have 
attempted such a task is in a very real sense as bold an intellectual adventure as was 
the physical undertaking of those daring explorers about whom Cline writes. The pit- 
falls into which the historian may stumble are as numerous as the physical ones which 
made life miserable for her subjects. To the explorer’s problem of “Which way shall 
we go?” Cline had to ask, “How much of the history of the Colorado River and the 
Wasatch and Sierras should I include?”; to their question of “How long will it take 
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us?” the historian had to decide where to begin her narrative. Most readers, somewhere 
in the book, will question the author’s judgments on some of these matters, but this 
does not seriously detract from a book that needed to be written, represents extensive 
research, even into Hudson's Bay Company archives, and is so detailed that all else 
that is necessary to physically trace the routes of her explorers is a car and a road map. 
Sixteen illustrations and five maps round out the narration. 

Florida State University Ricard A, BARTLETT 


THE LAW MERCHANT AND NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK, 1664 TO 1730. By Herbert Alan Johnson, [William P. Lyons Master’s 
Essay Award 1962.] (Chicago: Loyola University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 85. $3.00.) The 
evolution of an accepted body of rules and regulations to govern and adjudicate mercan- 
tile transactions is a field little known except to the legal specialist. Originating in Roman 
civil law, the law merchant was altered and augmented through centuries by empirical 
considerations. In England the piepoudre, staple, and merchant's courts contributed 
significantly to this development. Mr. Johnson's brief study is concerned with the na- 
ture and use of the law merchant and bills of exchange in colonial New York. The 
colony's commerce during the years 1664 to 1730, decisions of its courts and action of 
the assembly pertinent to the law merchant are hastily sketched and evaluated. The 
author concludes that New York, given the advantage of Dutch antecedents, advanced 
more rapidly in the mechanics of certain commercial transactions than did the mother 
country. This was particularly true in the assignability of debt where the New York 
law antedated English law by twenty years. The work contains appendixes that are 
pertinent to the text and helpful to the reader. Unfortunately, the author's investiga- 
tions are more suggestive than complete. Important aspects of the law merchant—part- 
nership, contracts, insurance, guaranty, lien, and bankruptcy—are inadequately treated 
or ignored completely. Furthermore, comment about the importance of bills of credit 
to the economy of the colony is too brief and misleading. Final assessment of the sig- 
nificance of the law merchant in colonial affairs must wait for a more thorough investi- 
gation. 

Miami University RrcHARD M. Jerson — 


WILLIAM FITZHUGH AND HIS CHESAPEAKE WORLD, 166-1701: THE FITZ- 
HUGH LETTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. Edited with an introduction by 
Richard Beale Davis. [Virginia Historical Society Documents, Volume IIL] (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Society. 1963. Pp. xvi, 399. $7.50.) A 
recent hypothesis suggests that the founders of the Virginia aristocracy came from sub- 
stantial middle-class English families and arrived in Virginia in the middle years of 
the seventeenth century with adequate financial backing. Subsequently they prospered 
by combining planting and official position and by 1700 were firmly established. The 
letters of William Fitzhugh support this hypothesis. The son of a woolen draper, he 
arrived in Virginia in the early 1670's. He first prospered in law, then in business and 
politics. In later life Fitzhugh also served as agent for the proprietors of the Northern 
Neck. These letters are most useful for the insight they give into the practice of the 
law and into the operations of a planter-merchant in seventeenth-century Virginia. The 
correspondence also shows what type of man it took to survive and prosper in a frontier 
community. Tough and hard-working, Fitzhugh was not lacking in refinement. The 
scarcity of “good & ingenious” society, the sad state of the church, and the difficulty of 
providing adequate education for his children caused him, like others of his station, to 
contemplate returning to England: it was better to “be never born, than ill bred.” Davis 
has done an admirable job of editing. His introduction is enlightening, and his foot- 
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notes adequately clarify most of the questions raised in the letters. Both he and the 
Virginia Historical Society are to be complimented on making this volume available. 
University of Pittsburgh Emory G, Evans 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN PORTRAITURE. By Charles Coleman Sellers. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press in cooperation with the American Philosophical 
Society. 1962. Pp. xi, 452, 44 plates. $10.00.) Every Franklin devotee will want to own 
this book. Divided into three sections, it is, first, a semihistory of Franklin, which 
emphasizes the most significant likenesses of him; next, a descriptive catalogue docu- 
menting more than 200 Franklin portraits; and, finally, a collection of more than 150 
pictures of Franklin or of the people with whom he was associated. Furthermore, the 
volume is a handsome companion piece to The Papers of Benjamin Frankiin, and those 
who own the Papers will doubtless also want this volume. But what does it offer to 
those whose interest in Franklin is less all-consuming? It is a valuable demonstration to 
any budding biographer of the use that can be made of a historical portrait, With 
imaginative and scholarly attention such as is given here by Sellers, a portrait may 
contribute significantly to the characterization of the subject of a biography. It need 
not be a mere static frontispiece. It may take the writer, and reader, into the historical 
past to see how the historical figure looked to his contemporaries, to peep at such things 
as his receding hairline, his increasing paunch, and his wardrobe. The first several 
chapters are significant for Sellers’ general comments on the importance of portraiture. 
And the entire book is of value to anyone working in eighteenth-century America, 
England, or France, for its wealth of information on otherwise obscure painters who 
have left their mark in portraits of prominent men. Since the portraits are essential to 
an understanding of Sellers’ theses, it is unfortunate that he presented them in an incon- 
venient form. They are in the back, in a topical arrangement that often fails to coincide 
with the presentation in the text, Thus it is troublesome to locate a given picture. Occa- 
sional parenthetical references to the plate on which a picture appears would have made 
the book much more convenient, 

Los Angeles State College Donato O. Dewey 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND RELIGION. By Paul F. Boller, Jr. (Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 235. $4.50.) It is always difficult, even 
for historians, to know what the real George Washington was like. In no area is this 
truer than in regard to his religious beliefs and practices, Pietist and freethinker have 
each undertaken to “prove” our first President’s position. Boller has plowed through 
hundreds of books, essays, orations, and sermons dealing with this topic. He has also 
worked assiduously in the Washington papers, both published and unpublished. The 
result is a series of six thoroughly documented and logically developed essays: "Wash- 
ington and the Pietists," “Washington as a Churchman,” “Religion and the Social 
Order,” “Washington and Christianity,” “Washington’s Religious Opinions,” and 
“Washington and Religious Liberty.” Carefully exposing the fallacious argument and 
careless assumption characteristic of much of the writing on this topic, Boller estab- 
lishes several important points: Washington was less orthodox in his religious practices 
than has been commonly accepted; he believed organized religion indispensable to the 
social order; he accepted the idea of a Supreme Being who was omnipotent, infinitely 
wise and benign; “a total stranger to religious prejudice,” Washington’s position on 
religious liberty was “Jeffersonian in spirit” and carefully thought through. Boller 
believes that Washington deserves to rank with Madison and Jefferson “for establishing 
the ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience.” This is a thorough and a 
remarkably objective study. It deserves the serious attention of scholars, 

State University College, Cortland, New York RarPeH Apams Brown 
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MOSES BROWN: RELUCTANT REFORMER. By Mack Thompson. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. 1962. Pp. viii, 316. $7.50.) Moses Brown, youngest of four brothers of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, spent a Jong and fruitful life as merchant, politician, industrialist, 
philanthropist, and abolitionist. His years of activity, in one or another of these causes, 
stretched incredibly from the 1760's to his death in 1836. Relying heavily upon superb 
manuscript sources, Thompson has brought together the main strands of Brown’s life 
in a book that complements nicely James B. Hedges’ economic study, The Browns of 
Providence Plantations. The major problem for the author, and one he carefully solves, 
is to explain Brown’s motives for several unusual twists in the course of his packed 
life. Conversion to Quakerism after the death of his wife in 1773 makes understandable 
some, but not all, of Brown’s chronic withdrawals from life as an entrepreneur and 
promoter. Thompson skillfully demonstrates how Quaker principles shored up quirks of 
character and personality which eventually marked Brown as a devoted humanitarian. 
The result is several excellent chapters on his struggle against the slave trade and 
slavery, refugee work during the Revolution, and compassionate service in the midst 
of the yellow-fever epidemic of 1797-1800. Another problem, which Thompson does 
not solve as well, is that of balance and proportion; this is particularly noticeable in his 
treatment of politics in which Brown was more deeply involved than Thompson tells 
us. Political success in Rhode Island during the Ward-Hopkins controversy was closely 
related to bribery and corruption, and Brown’s faction won more often than it lost. 
From the author's description, one would never get the impression that his protagonist 
was expert in knowing where the right amount of money would do the most good at 
the right time. Moreover, the number of pages assigned to Brown’s role in politics and 
his fight against parliamentary taxation is inadequate in comparison to the number 
given to the relocation of Rhode Island College in Providence—certainly a less signifi- 
cant service, yet explained here in intricate detail. Lastly, the vital relationship between 
the colony’s politics and the revolutionary movement is hardly hinted at. Nevertheless, 
Thompson has written a helpful book, giving Brown a rightfully prominent place in 
Rhode Island history as a public servant and generally as an early American reformer 
and humanitarian. 

University of Wisconsin Davm S. Lovejoy 


THE MARITIME COMMERCE OF COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA. By Arthur L. 
Jensen, (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, 
University of Wisconsin. 1963. Pp. viii, 312. $4.75.) In this doctoral dissertation Arthur L. 
Jensen analyzes the foreign and coastal trade of Philadelphia before 1775 and the reactions 
of the city's merchants to British legislation after 1763. His main manuscript sources are 
mercantile correspondence and customs records. These enable him to present an excellent 
description of the commodities, shipping, tonnages, areas, and routes of the city's trade. 
The discussion of some subjects would have gained in strength from the use of neglected 
sources, Available account books, for example, would have illuminated profits and 
smuggling. The nature of economic conditions before the Revolution is less reliably to 
be sought in the correspondence of merchants than in their accounts, and in Bezanson’s 
or Cole’s price series. The final third of the book fails to carry conviction. Jensen pro- 
vides insufficient support for his thesis that popular rather than mercantile forces created 
the revolutionary movement in Philadelphia. Moreover, his discussion is marred by 
unwarranted conjecture and misstatement, Opposing evidence is not marshaled and 
assessed. Important contradictions occur. After demonstrating that the merchants were 
“primarily concerned” with constitutional rather than economic aspects of the Stamp 
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Act (1765), for example, he concludes that their “major grievances” prior to the reforms 
of 1766 were “strictly commercial.” 
Michigan State University STUART BRUCHEY 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA REGULATORS. By Richard Maxwell Brown. [Publication 
of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 230. $5.50.) This is the 
most revealing study of South Carolina back-country society since the publication in 
1940 of Robert L. Meriwether's The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729-1765. It is a 
rare book for it reduces frontier chaos to a pattern complex enough to be close to the 
truth, yet simple enough to aid understanding. The Regulation (1766-1769) was an 
attempt to cope with the brutalizing effect that the Cherokee War had had upon the 
back-country people. Outlawry reached a peak in July 1766; the Regulators arose to quell 
the robbers. When Governor Montagu asked the assembly to suppress the Regulators, 
the Regulators petitioned the assembly for back-country courts and military help. The 
assembly passed the Circuit Court Act of 1768 and also established two companies of 
rangers, the latter measure being immediately helpful. The second phase of the Regula- 
tion opened in June 1768 when the Regulators decided to force the idle into work: 
small planters needed a labor force. As South Carolina had no vagrancy law, a plan of 
regulation was drawn up which provided for floggings and work service as alternatives 
to laziness. When those punished (there were no lynchings) began to bring suits against 
the Regulators in Charleston and win their cases, the Regulators refused to let the 
Charleston authorities serve processes in the back country. This stalemate was only 
resolved by the ultimate passage of a new Circuit Court Act in 1769 (the King had 
disallowed the first) and by the eventual setting up of courts in 1772. The more immedi- 
ate cause of the end of the Regulation was that a countermovement (the Moderators) 
arose in the back country to thwart the Regulators. A mutual agreement to disband 
was reached in the spring of 1769. This book’s value lies not only in its clear history of 
the Regulation movement, but also in its attempt to analyze the Regulators. Brown 
estimates that the hard core of the movement consisted of 500 to 1,000 men, but the 
names of only 118 have been ascertained. He analyzes the 118 in the accepted statistical 
fashion. Here one might challenge the method: are 118 names sufficient for such an 
analysis? Brown's study reveals that 69 were Whigs, 6 were Tories, and 43 were 
unclassifiable on this point. Is this not small authority for the generalization that South 
Carolina Regulators did not become Tories? A broad outline does emerge, which seems 
valid on the basis of common sense, bolstered by some facts. The Regulators were small 
planters and leading men, in late youth or in early middle age—not the biggest men in 
the back country but just below the top leaders. 

University o] South Carolina Grorce C, Roczns, Jr. 


SOLDIERS OF THE SEA: THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 1775-1962. 
By Robert Debs Heinl. Foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart. (Annapolis, Md.: United States 
Naval Institute. 1962. Pp. xxxiii, 692. $14.00.) This is the story of a body of men about 
whom few Americans can think without emotion. The book is hard to put down, for 
the author writes military history with a combination of knowledge, insight, vividness, 
and warmth that no living writer on the subject but S. L. A. Marshall can match. This 
is the story of the Marine Corps written from the inside. The author has fought in the 
corps and served on its headquarters staff; he is an experienced writer of its history; 
and he represents the intellectual element of the contemporary corps. Colonel Heinl has 
dedicated these exceptional qualifications to projecting on a historical screen his vision 
of the corps as a vital force, The result is not objective history; the author makes no 
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false claims in this regard. He tells us at once that he is “both Marine and historian.” 
We soon find that no Moslem, no early Christian was ever more sincerely convinced of 
the superiority of his religion, no patriot of the superiority of his country, than Heinl is 
of the uniqueness and demonstrable superiority of the US Marines. The proud record of 
the corps lends a high degree of plausibility to this conviction, and Heinl has made 
good his promise to try to see that record clearly and to see it whole. This is a fighting 
book. The author pulls no punches in dealing with those who have failed to apprectate 
the corps or tried to limit its freedom of growth, whether they have been “liberals,” 
admirals, generals, Chiefs of Staff, or Presidents. His story is as much a saga of the 
corps's successes in fighting off attacks at home as of its brilliant exploits as a military 
force, The author undertakes no reasoned analysis of these attacks. The record of the 
corps and its support in every case by Congress and the public are enough, he feels, to 
justify branding its opponents as wrong. In any case, a balanced analysis of interservice 
contests lies outside the scope of the book. This is “Marine Corps history . . . focused 
on the Corps and on its members.” Within this focus, the book is rich in historical 
information, rich in colorful anecdotes and salty characterizations that make the marine 
of yesterday as alive for us as the marine of today. The “Old Corps,” furnishing guard 
detachments for the navy afloat and ashore and “colonial infantry,” has evolved into 
the new corps whose mission is to be “the nation’s ready maritime expeditionary force.” 
If the author is right in believing that America’s proper strategy is “immutably mari- 
time,” such a force linked with the navy is indispensable; equally so is the individual 
marine, who, throughout this book, is the American fighting man par excellence, Heinl 
now sees the archfoe in America’s defense organization: “leveling, standardizing, mono- 
lithic, superadministered, overcentralized, unfriendly to elite units.” At the end it 
becomes clear that the whole book is fashioned to inspire and arm marines and their 
friends to keep the uniqueness of the corps alive in such an environment. 

Baltimore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


REINTERPRETATION OF THE FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. By Robert Eldon Brown. [The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution 
of the United States.] (Boston: Boston University Press, 1963. Pp. 63. $3.50.) This vol- 
ume consists of three lectures given at Boston University during the academic year 
1961-1962, in which Brown summarizes the views on colonial society, the Revolution, 
and the Constitution contained in his two previous books. The primary impulse of the 
Revolution, he says, was to preserve a predominantly middle-class society, already sub- 
stantially democratized, against the encroachments of British imperialism. The Constitu- 
tion, then, far from representing an “aristocratic coup d’état,” was the perfectly logical 
culmination of the revolutionary effort: an instrument of government that the framers 
felt, after much deliberation and eventually with wide popular support, would afford 
the maximum protection for middleclass values and middle-class interests. The ideas 
themselves are entirely viable; they are shared in one form or another by a great many 
historians and are in the mainstream of present-day historical thought. But I am not 
at all sure that Brown’s peculiar way of promoting them is very auspicious for their 
continued vitality and growth. From the peevish tone of this essay, I found it hard to 
locate the author's priorities—how much he was interested in actually developing these 
ideas, and how much in demanding personal recognition as their sole qualified custodian. 
Those present at the lectures must have fretted somewhat at the insistent themes of 
“Under the old interpretation, we were led to believe . . ” [but] “recent research [my 
own] seems to indicate . . .” marking the rhetorical rhythm of nearly every paragraph. 
As for the peccadilloes of Charles Beard, Brown has already made due contributions to 
their exposure. But he ought to be reassured that there is now substantial agreement 
on that question, too, and has been for some time. Indeed, the old demon was already 
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marked for doom in the graduate schools by the late rg4o’s (it was this very setting at 
Columbia, for instance, that produced Robert Thomas’ study of the Virginia ratifying 
convention), and if one is really prepared to bury the bones and get moving, I imagine 
. that by now the road should be reasonably safe. 

Columbia University Eric L. McKrrarcx. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES KIRKE PAULDING. Edited by Ralph M. Aderman. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1962. Pp. xxiv, 631. $10.00.) Although little 
remembered today, James K. Paulding was a public figure of consequence, highly 
regarded for his competent service as Secretary of the Navy in the Van Buren adminis- 
tration and well known for novels and plays in which he pioneered in the realistic 
use of American historical materials and local color. His published correspondence, 416 
letters dated 1799 through 1860, is notable mainly for the information it contains on 
political and literary affairs. The largest and most interesting groups of letters—fifty to 
Van Buren and about half this number to Washington Irving—are within these two 
areas, Paulding spent his life in the shadow of men more important than himself, a 
fact that seems not to have bothered him very much since his own accomplishments 
were genuine enough and since he did not lack recognition in his own time. As Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he supervised the South Sea Exploring Expedition to the Pacific and 
Antarctic under the command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, and he devoted himself to 
a general tightening of discipline even in the face of an ugly squabble with Commodore 
Isaac Hull when that old hero of the War of 1812, without proper sanction, took his 
wife and sister-in-law along on a naval cruise of the Mediterranean. As an author, he 
collaborated with Irving in 1807 on the Salmagundi Papers which launched both bright 
young men on their literary careers. He followed with a defense of the United States, 
through a series of satires and burlesques, against the attacks of British travelers and re- 
viewers; several frontier romances and tales of the New York Dutch; magazine verses 
and an epic called The Backwoodsman; a proslavery tract. His best-remembered lines are 
about Peter Piper picking pickled peppers. Paulding venerated Andrew Jackson, visited 
him at the “Hermitage” when he and Van Buren toured the South in 1842, and addressed 
respectful letters to him about politics and farming which, aside from their valuable 
insights, are fine examples of the epistolary art in its later neoclassic manifestations, His 
correspondence with authors includes letters to Cooper, Bryant, and Poe, but he is 
most enlightening on the literary scene when he writes to the hack anthologist, Rufus W. 
Griswold, or the high-brow New York editor, Evert Duyckinck. Aderman’s arrange- 
ment ts sensible, his annotation helpful, and his commentary sound. 

University of Pennsylvania Hennic Cogn 


HOOSIER ZION: THE PRESBYTERIANS IN EARLY INDIANA. By L. C. Rudolph. 
[Yale Publications in Religion; Presbyterian Historical Society Publications, Number 4.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, x963. Pp. 218. $5.00.) Rudolph's careful 
study describes the Presbyterian Church's contact with and contribution to Indianians, 
1800-1850. Denominational records, religious periodicals, missionary correspondence, 
and sermons furnish data for his lucid reconstruction of the encounter between eastern, 
educated, erudite ministers and the predominantly upland-southern, rude, early settlers 
of Indiana. The ministers of both "Schools" are accurately portrayed as Yankee agents 
civilizing Hoosiers in the name of Christianity, as much as frontier missionaries carrying 
Presbyterian religion westward. Education, the sine qua non to both their goals, looms 
large in the book. The author cogently gives Presbyterians much credit for delivering 
Indiana from its initial affinity with Kentucky. 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest Wurm A. Cıessch 
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FIRST WHITE WOMEN OVER THE ROCKIES: DIARIES, LETTERS, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE SIX WOMEN OF THE OREGON MIS. 
SION WHO MADE THE OVERLAND JOURNEY IN 1836 AND 1838. Volume I, 
MRS. MARCUS WHITMAN, MRS. HENRY H. SPALDING, MRS. WILLIAM H. 
GRAY, AND MRS. ASA B. SMITH; Volume II, MRS. ELKANAH WALKER AND 
MRS. CUSHING EELLS. Introductions and editorial notes by Clifford Merrill Drury. 
[Northwest Historical Series, Volumes VI and VIL] (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1963. Pp. 280; 382. $21.00 the set, postpaid.) By the skillful merging 
of the diaries, letters, and biographical data of six missionary brides, the first white 
women over the Rockies (1836 and 1838), Drury admirably attains his purpose of pre- 
senting an epic story of great Christian devotion on the Pacific Northwest frontier. 
Drawing upon a vast background of more than twenty-five years of research in original 
sources from Maine to Hawaii, Drury has woven the many threads of the Oregon Mis- 
sion story into a comprehensive and well.patterned whole. Although details of "making 
an unheard of journey" in riding nineteen hundred miles on sidesaddles from the 
Missouri frontier, over the plains and the Rocky Mountains (including attendance at a 
Fur Traders! rendezvous) to the Columbia River, make entertaining reading, they are 
not as fascinating as the accounts of the daily struggles to obtain shelter, food, and 
clothing in the Oregon wilderness where everything depended upon individual labor 
and ingenuity. Each woman's journal, diary, or letters vary in depth and richness 
according to the individual. Those of Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. Spalding, and Mrs. Eells, 
although previously published, have been placed here in proper sequence and with 
illuminating footnotes by the editor. Mary Walker's diary, spanning ten years, holds the 
spotlight. Vividly she chronicles the reactions of strong-willed and strong-minded men 
and women forced to live in cramped quarters with no privacy, stoically enduring iso- 
lation from home folk, danger, sickness, hardships, and fear of Indians. Discord in the 
mission and steadily growing hostility among the Indians, particularly the Cayuses, 
reached a climax in 1847, with the murder of Dr. and Mrs, Whitman and twelve others 
at Waiilatpu. The following year, because of the great unrest of the Indians, the mission 
was abandoned. Much of the documentary material used in these volumes has never 
before been published, hence, this work is an exceedingly important contribution to 
Pacific Northwest history. 

Denver, Colorado AcNzs WRIGHT SPRING 


AMERICAN SLAVERS AND THE FEDERAL LAW, 1837-1862. By Warren S. 
Howard. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 336. 
$6.50.) Back in 1896 the militant Dr. W. E. B. DuBois published his scathing indictment 
of an alleged slave trade conspiracy between the federal government and the slave- 
holders in The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of America. 
Now Dr. Warren S. Howard, armed with far more impressive archival sources, not 
only disposes of the conspiracy theory, but also tends to minimize the extent of actual 
illegal African importations during the immediate ante bellum era. Britain’s humani- 
tarian record in capturing slavers is partly rationalized as the desire of its planters after 
emancipation to prevent foreign planters from profiting by cheap African labor. Ameri- 
can nationalism, fed on the bitter controversy over impressment, handicapped British 
efforts by permitting (in effect) foreign slavers to use the American flag. Even Lincoln 
hesitated to yield any American rights on the high seas until Civil War conditions 
threatened to bring about the wholesale extension of the brutal traffic. In deference to 
public opinion, Lincoln made his concessions to the British patrols as secretly as federal 
processes permitted. Howard’s sound evidence mitigates, but does not eliminate the 
responsibility of the slaveholders, especially in the Deep South, where juries refused to 
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convict slave crews and judges showed obvious racial bias in allowing slavers to go free. 
Narrow interpretations of the law, the elusiveness of the slavers and their crew, and in- 
effectual American policing most of the time perpetuated the traffic. Although, as the 
author points out, most southerners (perhaps) opposed the revival of the African slave 
trade during the 1850’s, it is clear from the story of that agitation as told by R. R. Russel 
and others that a very substantial group of extremists led by the South Carolina and 
Louisiana politicians were indefatigable in their efforts to import Africans even at the 
cost of the Union. 

Western Reserve University Harvey Wisu 


DEPAUW THROUGH THE YEARS. Volume I, INDIANA ASBURY UNIVERSITY, 
1837-1884; DEPAUW UNIVERSITY, 1884-1919; Volume H, DEPAUW UNIVER- 
SITY, 1919-1962. By George B. Manhart. (Greencastle, Ind.: DePauw University. 1962. 
Pp. xii, 303; x, 307-596. $7.50 the set.) OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE: THE FIRST 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1887-1962. By Andrew F. Rolle. ([Los Angeles, Calif.: Oc- 
cidental College.] 1962. Pp. tor. $5.50.) These volumes fall into the collections of nar- 
rowly conceived institutional chronologies and biographical college directories in our 
libraries, They will satisfy those alumni who expect to find them packed with names or 
sketches of administrators, faculty members, and students, with pictures of glee clubs, 
track teams, buildings, visiting speakers, and institutional celebrations. They disappoint 
me because I hope that we are turning to a wider view of educational history, one that 
is more historical in its concern for the place of an educational institution in society 
and in the life of ideas, What opportunities there were in these studies, for example, to 
demonstrate how the changes at Methodist DePauw reflected the growing secularism of 
the country, or how Occidental responded to some of the demographic and social prob- 
lems of southern California and the city of Los Angeles in the twentieth century. The 
Board of Editors of the AHR reminds reviewers that criticism of a book for not being 
another book is seldom fair. I suggest that in this case it is eminently fair: we cannot 
begin to understand the role of higher education in American history until we depart 
from dreary recitals of names, dates, and events in our institutional histories. Examples 
and suggestions for the direction we might take are found in the bibliographical essay 
of Frederick Rudolph's The American College and University, and in the Spring 1961 
issue of the Harvard Educational Review. 

Johns Hopkins University Wilson SMITH 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS: A HISTORY OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS. By Harold Whiting Cary. (Amherst: University of Massachusetts. 1962. 
Pp. 247. $3.75.) Here is a short chronicle of how a New England land-grant agricultural 
college achieved, although but recently, the purpose and patronage of a promising state 
university, Cary knows that the University of Massachusetts ranks historically among 
the most neglected of American state institutions of higher learning, but he tells his 
story with a sympathetic regard for the efforts of a determined band of presidents, pro- 
fessors, and students to overcome the particular hazards that the state university idea 
has had to meet in Massachusetts. His book is valuable as a record of changing adminis- 
trations, courses of study, personnel, plant, and purpose, and it leaves no doubt that the 
institution which has become the University of Massachusetts represents a victory over 
no ordinary combination of evil forces. What is missing in this account, however, is any 
clear and sure grasp of what, when, and where these forces of evil were. The author 
of this centennial history leaves us wondering whether and how much the institution’s 
history has been shaped by such factors as these: the extent to which Harvard for over 
two centuries had in effect been the state university, the decision of the commonwealth 
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to support engineering at MIT, the vigor of the old liberal arts colleges and their 
jealousy of public higher education, the hostility of the Catholic Church to public edu- 
cation, the peculiar weakness of political morality in Massachusetts. There is no doubt, 
however, that at last there is life in the university, and perhaps a certain era of self- 
confidence and success will be necessary before someone can look fully at those skeletons 
in the university’s closet that will tell the story of frustration and failure in such a way 
as to illuminate the history of the idea of public higher education in the United States 
significantly. 


Williams College FREDERICK RUDOLPH 


JUDGE MARVIN AND THE FOUNDING OF THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. By David Frederic Ferris. [University of California Publications in 
Education, Volume XIV.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1962. Pp. ix, 149. $3.00.) John Gage Marvin (1815-1857) had been associated with the 
Harvard Law School and had published his learned Legal Bibliography (1847) when 
the news of the California gold discovery reached him. He needed work, and in 1850 
this classmate of Francis Parkman took himself, highly educated scholar that he was, 
into the West. In California he founded a town, edited newspapers, and served on the 
bench, but his chief contribution was setting the legal frame for the public school 
system. Professor Ferris frequently compares Marvin with Horace Mann, and the com- 
parison is especially valid because each was primarily concerned with the establishment 
of state boards, of revenue systems, and of operative machinery without concern for any 
abstruse educational theory. During his short tenure of office (1851-1853), Marvin saw 
forty-seven common schools established, introduced district libraries, emphasized modern 
over classical languages, and in general earned Ferris’ encomium, “the founder of the 
California public school system.” The book is a highly revealing, clearly written, and 
eminently useful monograph. 

University of California, Riverside Rosert V. Hng 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH: A HISTORY OF NORWEGIAN-DANISH METH- 
ODISM IN AMERICA. By Arlow W. Andersen. ([n.p.: Norwegian-Danish Methodist 
Historical Society.] 1962. Pp. 338.) The very forces of social change and individual self- 
assertiveness that produced a large-scale emigration from the Scandinavian countries 
also generated an emotional and mental attitude peculiarly receptive to religions that 
gave free rein to the emotions, encouraged a large measure of participation in church 
life, and generally seemed in tune with the ideas of freedom and democracy that the 
immigrants either took with them to the New World or acquired in the yeasty 
atmosphere of the frontier. The American Methodist Episcopal Church (after 1939 the 
Methodist Church) was quick to respond to the needs and opportunities of pioneer life. 
As early as 1840 a circuit rider met with a group of Norwegian Methodists in the Fox 
River settlement of Illinois. In 1880, after considerable missionary activity in the Middle 
West, the mother church organized a separate Norwegian-Danish Conference (first 
known as the Northwest Norwegian Conference). For linguistic reasons, it also set up a 
distinctly Swedish organization. Addressing the immigrants in their native languages, 
through both the spoken and written word, Norwegian-Danish Methodism survived 
until 1943, concentrating its work in the Middle West, on the Pacific coast, and along 
the Atlantic seaboard. A considerable body of its records has been preserved by the 
Norwegian-Danish Methodist Historical Society, and Andersen, himself a product of 
the group he describes, has drawn freely on them. He chose to write a history replete 
with the biographies of leaders, administrative decisions, and reports of actions affecting 
organizations and institutions. From his book, the product of meticulous research, 
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emerges a story of selfless sacrifice and devotion on the part of the men who made 
Norwegian-Danish Methodism a potent force in many communities. The history was 
made even more “official” by the inclusion of a valuable appendix that gives for each 
of the years 1880-1943 data concerning conference sessions, officials, total memberships, 
property values, church schools, and the like. When one considers that conference 
membership never quite attained to 6,500, one wonders if it might not have been more 
profitable to concentrate on the leavening effects of Methodism on American Lutheran- 
ism and the contribution of the conference to the Americanization of the Scandinavian 
immigrant. 

St. Olaf College KxNNzeTH O, BJosk 


CHINESE LABOR IN CALIFORNIA, 1850-1880: AN ECONOMIC STUDY. By Ping 
Chiu. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, 
University of Wisconsin. 1963. Pp. xii, 180. $3.50.) We have several studies of anti- 
Chinese activities in the American West, but comparatively little viewing the Chinese 
positively. Ping Chiu, using published references, census reports, and certain archives 
and papers, systematically calculates the involvement of this group in the California 
labor force to 1880 and in passing considerably illuminates the state’s economy. His 
more important contribution is to document the place and impact of the Celestials in 
the various employments. Mining and railroad construction are the pursuits that have 
had most attention. The tables also remind us that through the Foreign Miners Tax 
they were for years a major source of state revenue. As of 1880 in the work force in 
agriculture their percentage was 14, in common labor 20, in mining 27, in domestic 
service 34, in fishing 39, in brickmaking 44, in gardening 38, in shoemaking 52, in 
laundering 80, and in cigar making 84. Because their prevailing employment was in 
sweatshops and low-income jobs, Ping contends that they had little to do with the job 
shortages of which white labor so bitterly complained. It is too bad he could not have 
been at the sand lots in the discontented seventies to argue this point with rabble rouser 
Denis Kearney. 

University of California, Los Angeles Joun W. CAucHey 


DEAR PRECEPTOR: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. By Anna Mary Wells. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1963. Pp. 
ix, 363. $6.00.) Colonel Higginson once said wryly, about a horse that never won a race 
but came in second more often than any others, that it should have been named for 
him. Though his was a full life, heaped with achievements and honors, something was 
lacking. With the passing of time it has become easy to condescend to him. Often 
today he is remembered as the man who wrote too many memoirs of better writers 
than himself, who poured out literary journalism, who fatuously called his own life 
story Cheerful Yesterdays, and above all who did his best to spoil Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry. Thanks to mystery writer and scholar Anna Mary Wells, we now have a fuller, 
fairer picture. She traces his career with understanding. He entered Harvard at thirteen 
and graduated, second in his class of course, in 1837. He went on to join the ministry, 
turned to abolition and other social causes, worked as a writer and lyceum lecturer, 
briefly commanded an all-Negro regiment in the Civil War, wrote voluminously after 
the war, and ended as a national institution. Of all his activities the most significant is 
deemed to be his friendship with Emily Dickinson. The emphasis on her here destroys 
the normal structure of a biography, though the author forewarns us through the title, 
So much about Emily has been seen through partisan eyes that it is illuminating to 
have the story told from Higginson's viewpoint On Wells’s evidence he emerges as 
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Emily’s most steadfast and sensible friend, who cherished her as she was and never 
tried to force her or her poetry into the conventional nineteenth-century mold. 
University of Maryland Cari Bonz 


TURBULENT PARTNERSHIP: MISSOURI AND THE UNION, 1861-1865. By 
William E. Parrish. With an introduction by Robert L. D. Davidson. (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 242. $5.50.) By the narrow margin of 429 
votes, Stephen A. Douglas won Missouri over John Bell in 1860. After the fall of Fort 
Sumter, a majority of Missourians were neutralists, but the militant Unionists, headed 
by Frank Blair, and the prosoutherners, led by Governor Claiborne F. Jackson and 
Sterling Price, provoked intrastate civil war. The seizure of Camp Jackson by General 
Nathaniel Lyon in command of Union troops and home guards (Germans) was, in the 
author's mind, a “colossal blunder,” although this is a matter of opinion. Missouri was 
kept in the Union by the sagacious policy of Governor Hamilton R, Gamble at the 
head of the unique provisional government that took over after the flight of Governor 
Jackson. From 1862, political factions sought to control Gamble or to unseat him. The 
Radicals (Charcoals) and conservatives warred upon each other, making it difficult for 
the civil and military to cooperate in the defense of Missouri against Confederate inva- 
sion, suppression of bushwhackers and border guerrillas, and for harmony between 
civil and military authorities. The state militia relieved Union troops for campaigns in 
the Midwest and the East. Missouri, however, was the graveyard of military com- 
manders who could not please political factions and one of Abraham Lincoln’s worst 
headaches. The Radicals led by Charles D. Drake, a political opportunist and rabid 
emancipationist, were the only state delegation to oppose the renomination of Lincoln 
at Baltimore. They won the elections in 1864, rewrote the state constitution, and 
adopted immediate emancipation. The conservatives (Democratic party) regained con- 
trol of the state in the 1870’s and rewrote the state constitution, Missouri's third one in 
fifteen years. This volume is well written and remarkably free of mechanical errors. It 
portrays the most critical period of Missouri's relations with the Federal Union. The 
author has relied much on primary sources. He might have found the Frank Blair 
papers at Princeton useful. 

Miami University Wri E. Sutra 


A BANNER IN THE HILLS: WEST VIRGINIA'S STATEHOOD. By George Ellis 
Moore. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1963. Pp. xii, 256. $5.00.) In a sense the 
statehood of West Virginia represents an interesting ambiguity of the Civil War. The 
federal government denounced by arms the secession of the southern states, but it gave 
quick aid and recognition when the western counties of Virginia seceded from their 
mother, Confederate state. Therefore secession, particularly when viewed in the light 
of the top news story of 1776, would appear to be a principle of relative justification. 
This study of West Virginia’s formation is more factual than interpretive. Moreover, 
the author employs a detailed outline of many headings as the form for his story, An 
opening chapter spotlights the trans-Allegheny and its people. The second section 
recounts the Jong antithesis between Virginia’s tidewater and transmontane. It is with 
civil war that the narrative begins in earnest. Large numbers of Unionists in western 
Virginia viewed the Old Dominion's secession as "the most outrageous usurpation in 
the long history of eastern tyranny.” A counterrevolutionary movement promptly began; 
two years later, after slow development and many frustrations, West Virginia achieved 
statehood. On this point Moore ends his narrative. Several comments, favorable and 
unfavorable, can be made of this work. On the debit side, compilation heavily outweighs 
analysis, Chapters are topical rather than chronological. Although such organization is 
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necessary, subject matter tends to jump radically in time and place, Footnotes are buried 
together at the end and have obviously been painfully condensed. If this volume were 
intended as a textbook—and one gets that impression—more illustrations than three 
maps should have been included. An additional chapter on West Virginia’s early tribu- 
lations, spanning at least the remainder of the Civil War, would greatly have enhanced 
the total product. Yet the narrative is not without distinct merits. It is well researched, 
dexterously presented, and lucid enough for young and old. The balance of subject 
matter is unquestionably its greatest asset, for political, military, economic, and social 
aspects all receive fair coverage. This is not a definitive history of West Virginia’s birth; 
on the other hand, it is a volume that will call attention to that singular event. 

George Washington University James I. ROBERTSON, Jr. 


THE SOUTHERN CHEYENNES. By Donald ]. Berthrong. [The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series, Number 66.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 466. $5.95.) Since its publication in 1915, George B. Grinnell’s The Fighting Chey- 
ennes has been the standard authority on that tribe’s prereservation period. Berthrong 
has covered much the same period, but has concentrated on those Cheyennes who 
ranged along the Arkansas River, Trying to isolate the Southern Cheyennes has compli- 
cated Berthrong's task as they and the Northern Cheyennes exchanged visits and oc- 
casionally hunted and waged war together. His arbitrary division stems morc naturally 
from the nature of the materials he has employed. Army and Indian Office records, 
which constitute most of the new material exploited for this volume, are arranged by 
departments and agencies that do have geographical connotations. And it is in the use 
of such new materials that Berthrong makes his very real contribution. Inevitably there 
are conflicts between the testimony of Grinnell's informants, recounting episodes of their 
youth or tribal tradition, and the contemporary records left by Indian agents and army 
personnel. Indian memory is fallible, and whites frequently either were incapable of or 
uninterested in accurate reporting. Reconciling these contradictory accounts would cause 
any conscientious scholar many agonizing and frustrating moments, The mark of it 
appears in this narrative, where sometimes the author seems to be writing while glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at the long shadows of Grinnell and George Bent. This volume 
does not revivify the life of a people as did The Fighting Cheyennes, but by exemplary 
research it does supply us with a badly needed facet of their story. We now have a 
clearer view of Cheyenne history and a concise account of American reaction to an 
Indian problem. It could have been improved by additional maps to facilitate following 
the intricate movements of troops and Indians. 

North Texas State University Wırzıam T. HAGAN 


FEDERALS ON THE FRONTIER: THE DIARY OF BENJAMIN F. McINTYRE, 
1862-1864. Edited by Nannie M. Tilley. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1963. Pp. 
xv, 429. $7.50.) Recent realization of the neglect of the trans-Mississippi area in Civil 
War historiography makes this diary of more than ordinary interest to the student of 
military history of the era. McIntyre combines an accuracy of detailed observation and 
a talent of narration to produce an unusually revealing day-by-day account of the ma- 
neuvers of his regiment from the days preceding the Battle of Prairie Grove in 1862 
through the return of the Banks expedition from Brownsville, Texas, in 1864. Although 
his focus is on military affairs, he also furnishes a colorful portrait of civilians en- 
countered by his unit and the more picturesque aspects of his geographical surround- 
ings. Of particular note is the frankness with which he discusses individual foraging 
accompanied by only an occasional expression of sympathy for the rebel victims. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by Professor Tilley’s excellent editorial work in cor- 
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roborating McIntyre's reliability and supplying additional information on the diary con- 
tents. 
North Texas State University Jack B. Scroccs 


FORTY MILES A DAY ON BEANS AND HAY: THE ENLISTED SOLDIER 
FIGHTING THE INDIAN WARS. By Don Rickey, Jr. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 382. $5.95.) Although Bell Irvin Wiley has interpreted the 
life of “Billy Yank” and of “Johnny Reb” of the Civil War period, and others have 
written of soldier life in the armies of the West, no one has ever investigated thoroughly 
the role of the enlisted man who campaigned during the Indian wars from 1865 to the 
1890's, Rickey’s study, well written and based upon a wide variety of sources, fills a 
much-needed gap. The frontier soldier, Rickey points out early in his book, was an 
American or an immigrant who had enlisted in the army and who became a professional 
fighting man. He was neither a beau sabreur nor a brutalized oppressor of noble red 
men. What this soldier was, how he reacted to army life, and what he did are set forth 
plainly in a book of fifteen chapters. Beginning with the act of enlistment, the life of 
the volunteer is unfolded: the introduction to army life, routine duty at western posts, 
recreation and discipline, field service and combat, and finally discharge, and, in some 
cases, re-enlistment. Both cowards and heroes receive attention. The relations between 
enlisted men and officers are described. The author has a talent for bolstering interpreta- 
tions and generalizations with specific facts and examples. At this point his research is 
meticulous, Although he makes the most of his sources, he does not distort them. As a 
result, the common soldier of the Indian wars emerges as an individual and not as a 
stereotype. This is no mean accomplishment and results, in part, from the judicious use 
of extracts from the writings of those who served and from interviews with those who 
fought. Some three hundred living veterans were requested to complete questionnaires 
pertaining to their army experience. Although not a history of western campaigns, this 
volume most certainly helps to reveal both the nature and the character of those who 
participated in the last Indian wars of the trans-Mississippi West. As such, it is a sub- 
stantial addition not only to American military history in general but also a contribution 
to the literature of the western frontier. 

University of Minnesota Part D. Jorpan 


"I WILL FIGHT NO MORE FOREVER”: CHIEF JOSEPH AND THE NEZ PERCE 
WAR. By Merrill D. Beal. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 
366. $6.00.) Chief Joseph of the Nez Percé Indians surrendered to General Nelson A. 
Miles on October 5, 1877, ending one of the last and one of the most famous Indian 
wars in United States history. His eloquent surrender speech struck the hearts of Ameri- 
cans, and Chief Joseph became a legendary figure. "Hear me, my chiefs,” he said, "I 
am tired; my heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now stands, I will fight no 
more forever.” Many accounts have been written of the seventeen-hundred-mile retreat 
of the nontreaty Nez Percé tribe, from their home in the Wallowa Valley of north- 
eastern Oregon, across the mountains of Idaho and Montana, through Yellowstone Park, 
and then north toward Canada, pursued by General O. O. Howard, harassed by vol. 
unteer troops gathered along their line of march, and finally cut off by Miles. The army 
reports of the campaign describe the Indians as savages to be hunted down and cor- 
ralled; many subsequent accounts present Chief Joseph and the other Nez Percé leaders 
as great patriots and military geniuses. Beal does not fall into either of these categories. 
He was commissioned to write his book by an arrangement between the National Park 
Service and Idaho State College, and he has presented an objective study based on ex. 
haustive use of relevant sources, from both the white and the Indian side. He describes 
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in day-by-day detail the movement of the Nez Percés, the strategy on both sides, the 
course of the battles that occurred, the conditions of the flight, and the nature of the 
war councils of the Indians and the whites. He analyzes the battle statistics, the numbers 
of warriors engaged, and the casualties on both sides. He evaluates the outcome, indi- 
cates the mistakes made, and judiciously places praise and blame where he thinks they 
are due. The result of all this painstaking research and writing, however, is not a strik- 
ing reinterpretation of the campaign and its consequences, The outstanding features of 
the book are the detail of exposition and the matter of factness with which the story is 
recounted. Beal emphasizes anew that Joseph was not the war leader of the Nez Percés 
during the spectacular campaign. The nation was loosely organized, and other war 
chiefs were more important than he. Joseph is described rather as the guardian of his 
people, the one most concerned for their general welfare as a nation, and the chief 
who caught the public eye because he made the surrender and continued to be the 
spokesman for the tribe. The book is written in a simple style and is convincing in its 
argument. It is dramatic because of the high drama it narrates, Our understanding of 
the complexities of Indian-white relations, of the sorrow that attended so many of the 
contacts between the races, and of the certain needlessness of the suffering that arose 
out of misunderstandings and fear is much enhanced by a scholarly work of this quality. 
Marquette University Francis PAuL PRUCHA 


WEST POINT AND THE PRESIDENCY. By Frank J. Cavaioli. (New York: St. 
John's University Press. 1962. Pp. iv, 154. $2.50.) This book is a brief study of the Ameri- 
can voter’s attitude toward the military elite. In comparison with Dorothy and Julius 
Goebel’s Generals in the White House, which covers all the military men who served 
as President from Washington to Benjamin Harrison, Cavaioli’s book concentrates on 
Grant and Eisenhower. Their electoral success is contrasted with the failure in 1864 and 
1880 of those two other West Pointers, McClellan and Hancock. It is the author’s con- 
tention that only West Point graduates who are not typical military men and who had 
strong popular appeal were able to surmont the American prejudice against professional 
soldiers, Since this thesis is hardly new, the chief contribution of Cavaioli’s volume is 
its analysis of Eisenhower’s career and the reasons for his political popularity. The book, 
though lacking an index, is satisfactorily documented with notes and bibliography. It 
is a useful addition to popular military history, which demonstrates adequately its con- 
clusion that only “soldiers of democracy, such as Grant and Eisenhower, have any real 
chance of being elected to the Presidency.” 

American University : ARTHUR A. Exicu, JR. 


KANSAS CITY AND THE RAILROADS: COMMUNITY POLICY IN THE 
GROWTH OF A REGIONAL METROPOLIS. By Charles N. Glaab. (Madison: State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. x, 260. $6.50.) In a sense the title of this book 
is illusory for it suggests a parochial, technically oriented study of limited interest. True, 
it is local history. Likewise, it may appropriately be regarded as railroad history. But 
Glaab’s book has a much wider appeal and concern than either local or railroad his. 
tory. The improvement and extension of transportation facilities were basic to the 
growth and expansion of the nineteenth-century American society and economy. It has 
been all too common for historians, however, to treat these developments, whether of 
turnpike, canal, or railroad, in a primarily descriptive fashion without sufficient exami- 
nation and analysis of the forces that produced the improvements. In Kansas City and 
the Railroads, Glaab has thoroughly and skillfully analyzed the major forces that op- 
erated in a single community, focusing especially on the role of real-estate operators 
and tradesmen in the formulation of community policy that achieved the desired ob- 
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jective: the development of railway connections that would make the city the metropolis 
its promoters desired. What makes Glaab’s book of more than local interest is the fact 
that the record of American history is replete with instances of town promoters who 
had similar dreams, and Glaab’s account not only considers directly the experiences of 
several other communities, but also indirectly summarizes the whole town promotional 
movement. But there is this one major difference: Kansas Citians, like Coates, Lykins, 
Van Horn, and Reid, were infinitely more successful in achieving their dream than 
were most of the promoters. Not only does Glaab provide a fascinating study of the 
development of leadership patterns and the nature of the political process in pioneer 
communities; he also relates what happened in Kansas City to the mainstream of events 
of the day. As he does this, he makes at least three new and significant contributions to 
our understanding of historical developments. In the first place, there is, to my knowl- 
edge, no other account of the development and employment of the device of the "paper 
railroad" technique utilized by the Kansas Citians. Nor have historians of the develop- 
ment of regulation paid attention to the role of "dissatisfied business groups in the cities 
of the West to protect their interests against monopolistic, consolidated enterprises." 
And, finally, the careful analysis of the role of business leaders in the formulation of 
community policy—a phenomenon generally taken for granted, but never really dis- 
sected—is a major contribution of the book, In making this distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of western, urban, and economic development, Glaab has done 
his work thoroughly and well, digging into both public and private records, published 
and unpublished sources, and has presented his findings in a most readable style. 

Northwestern University Howarp F. BENNETT 


MORRISON R. WAITE: THE TRIUMPH OF CHARACTER. By C. Peter Magrath. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. viii, 334. $10.00.) Morrison R. Waite 
served as Chief Justice of the United States from 1874 to 1888, the period between the 
Courts of Marshall and Taney and those of Holmes and Taft. He entered the Court 
virtually unknown and has remained almost so. Magrath has provided the first bi- 
ography of this long-neglected figure. Waite came to the Court the fifth choice of 
President Grant and found several of the justices openly hostile to his appointment. 
Despite this and his relative obscurity, he became an effective leader and during his 
tenure on the bench helped restore to the Court much of the prestige lost during the 
preceding two decades. The decisions of the Waite Court were notable in two areas: 
civil rights and economic regulation. In the first the Court reflected the national desire 
for conciliation and became the “guardian of the Compromise of 1877.” It limited the 
scope of civil rights legislation under the war amendments and turned the Negro back 
to the states. In the area of economic regulation the Court also sided with the states. 
Munn vs. Illinois (1877) and subsequent decisions sustained the power of the states to 
regulate business. As the justices refused to adopt a judicial policy to support the new 
capitalism, business leaders led a vigorous attack upon the Court. They were not to be 
successful until the 1890’s. The principal contribution of this biography lies in its 
analysis of the inner workings of the Court and of the Court’s response to the prob- 
lems of sectional reconciliation and state regulation of irresponsible economic power. 
In both cases the Court refused to alter the traditional relationship between the states 
and the federal government. While Magrath believes that Waite has been “a vastly 
underrated figure in American constitutional history,” he readily admits that Waite 
"was no John Marshall.” He was, however, a man of solid legal competence who 
managed the Court with skill and patience. The legalistic and styleless prose of the 
Chief Justice accounts in part for his lack of reputation as a jurist. But Magrath pre- 
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sents a convincing case for the unspectacular Waite as a conscientious and able Chief 
Justice during a period of transition. 
University of Houston RicHarp D. YOUNGER 


BEATRICE WEBB’S AMERICAN DIARY, 1898. Edited by David A. Shannon. (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 181. $4.50.) Before starting their mas- 
sive study of English local government, Beatrice and Sidney Webb visited briefly other 
English-speaking countries. Disembarking at New York on March 30, 1898, they left for 
Hawaii on July 7. Readers of the bulky volumes published earlier from Mrs. Webb's 
diaries will expect touches of prudery and upper-class British snobbishness. But they will 
also expect some marvels of concise precision, and they will find them here: the analysis 
of the changing political system of New York and its relation to the social structure, a 
sketch of Thomas B. Reed and the machinery by which he ran the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the deplorable fiscal practices of governments, how the theory of checks and 
balances led to inefficiency or to autocracy, American distrust of representative govern- 
ment and its consequences. The six pages on Carnegie Steel, with its executives who 
took no civic responsibility whatever, are remarkably enlightening. Although Mrs. Webb 
repeated the stale and very dubious allegation that the United States was producing 
fewer important thinkers than Western Europe, she found domestic architecture and 
home decoration much better here than in England. Students of the period are indebted 
to Shannon for getting this book into print, but the editing seems perfunctory at times. 
Of the Americans who merit entries in his biographical directory, more than 80 per 
cent (55 of 68) are listed in the Dictionary of American Biography. Conversely, I would 
have appreciated brief sketches of Emily Tuckerman, Edward Colston, and Superin- 
tendent McGrew, and I would surely like to know at least the name of the organizer 
of the book trust that reportedly supplied five-eighths of all schoolbooks in the country 
and bribed school officials to get the business. 

Brandeis University Ray GINGER 


THE QUAKER STAR UNDER SEVEN FLAGS, 1917-1927. By John Forbes. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1962. Pp. 274. $6.00.) This is a history of the 
first ten years of the American Friends Service Committee, the response of American 
Quakers to war and conscription and their quest for William James's "moral equivalent 
of war." The volume covers the organization of AFSC and the launching and liquida- 
tion of relief and reconstruction programs in France, Serbia, Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Upper Silesia, and Russia. An epilogue sums up the experience; extensive footnotes, a 
brief list of related readings, and a fair index conclude the work. The author is a Quaker, 
but there are no indications that his unobtrusive sympathy with the AFSC's purposes 
have affected his historical judgment. AFSC’s achievements are allowed to speak modestly 
for themselves, and due credit is given to the roles of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, the American Red Cross, and to British Friends who often led the way into new 
areas of need. The focus is sharply on relief and the problems of organizing and ad- 
ministering it encountered by AFSC. The author's prime source is the AFSC archives 
at Haverford College, and he develops much useful and interesting information con- 
cerning conscientious objectors (draft evaders outnumbered them sixty-three to one), the 
arrangements worked out with the War Department for alternative service, the prob- 
lems of a pacifist group working with an agency virtually an arm of the government 
(ARA), the hypersensitivity of host governments. Forbes conveys something of the 
unique motivation of AFSC's workers and the legacy of each relief operation: a hos- 
pital in France, an agricultural school in Serbia, the Deutscher Zentralausschuss für die 
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Auslandshilfe in Germany, a school for nurses in Russia. In this century of total wars it 
is good to have the record of a ministry of love. 
Pennsylvania State University Jonn E, Prxrox 


THE MAN WHO RODE THE TIGER: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JUDGE SAM- 
UEL SEABURY. By Herbert Mitgang. [Legal Studies of the William Nelson Cromwell 
Foundation.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1963. Pp. xx, 380. $6.95.) Sea- 
bury's principal claim to fame derives from his three sensational investigations into New 
York City corruption in the early 1930’s that led to the resignation of Mayor “Jimmy” 
Walker, the smashing of Tammany, and the elevation of Fiorello H. La Guardia and 
reform to city hall. Even before this time, however, Seabury had earned a reputation 
as a vigorous enemy of machine politics and as an outstanding champion of municipal 
reform and liberal causes. More than any other New Yorker, he embodied for his gene- 
ration the city’s civic and social conscience, Several books deal with the story of the 
Seabury investigations, but until the publication of Mitgang’s biography, the only bi- 
ography of Seabury was that by Walter Chambers (Samuel Seabury: A Challenge) 
which came out in 1932, even before Walker had been publicly implicated by Seabury’s 
greatest investigation. Readable, well-proportioned, and generally well-researched, the 
Mitgang book is now the standard biography of Seabury. The heart of the research in- 
volved interviews with people who had known Seabury, especially with those who 
had served on Seabury’s investigative staff, his “boys”; the reminiscences of the Seabury 
' "boys" add flesh and color to the story of the inquiries justifying its retelling. There 
are occasional errors of fact; for example, the mayoral campaign Mitgang places in 1895 
occurred in 1894, and it would have been difficult for Big Tim Sullivan to have 
“licensed” Arnold Rothstein's gambling places in the 1920's since Big Tim had died in 
1913. In one or two places, a more adequate treatment is required, The author's handling 
of the Seabury-Berle plan for transit unification is superficial and unbalanced. Especially 
in light of Seabury’s liberal past and early approval of the New Deal, when and why 
- was he alienated from the Roosevelt administration? In my opinion, the book would 
have been strengthened had Mitgang permitted himself to be somewhat more critical 
„of his subject at times. Historians will regret the absence of footnotes (except for the 
” citation of court cases) and the rather skimpy bibliography. © 

Long Island University CHARLES GARRETT 


THE TWO-OCEAN WAR: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Boston: At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. 1963. Pp. xxvii, 611. $15.00.) This handsome, bulky, and father 
expensive Short History is a condensation of Admiral Morison’s fifteen-volume “History 
of United States Naval Operations in World War IL" Though its primary purpose is to 
bring "the exploits of the United States Navy in World War II to the attention of new 
readers," it is not a good sample of the best work of one of the greatest of American 
historians. The larger work's style and emphasis on commanders’ personalities come 
through very well, and some of its battle narratives have been clarified by compression, 
but college undergraduates might better be introduced to Morison by some of his other 
volumes. This condensation is not as successful as the admittedly less drastic compres- 
sion that resulted in the fine Christopher Columbus, Mariner, his Oxford History of the 
United States, or Captain S. W. Roskill’s analogous condensation of the Royal Navy's 
official history, White Ensign. Morison has more than twice as many charts and diagrams 
and about the same number of pages of photographs as Roskill. Eleven of the twenty- 
five pages of photographs are devoted to naval commanders, Roskill has none at all. 
General of the Army Eisenhower is shown. with two rear admirals. There is no pic- 
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ture of another general of the army whose place in the projection of American power 
overscas was surely as significant. Still more important, “Operations” no longer appears 
in the title, Neither Morison nor Roskill mentions that other official or semiofficial 
volumes have dealt with such mundane phases of naval history as industrial mobiliza- 
tion or logistics, though Morison thinks that the United States Navy’s “at-sea logistics 
system” was “one of the principal instruments of victory.” A new introductory chapter 
has replaced an unsatisfactory one by another hand. The fine nine-page conclusion is 
too short for Morison’s reflections on the place of sea power in this great war or in 
twentieth-century American history. Though this volume was probably not the place 
for such reflection, it can be hoped that Morison will follow this summary with a work 
that compares with Roskill’s Strategy of Sea Power on the scale of his earlier Strategy 
and Compromise. 

Duke University TxeovorE Ropp 


TRIUMPH IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Robert Ross Smith. [U. S. Army in World 
War II: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 1963. Pp. xxi, 756. $8.00.) Here is the story of the 
reconquest of the Philippine Islands, except for Leyte and Samar (handled in another 
volume), covering the first six months of 1945 and the biggest campaign of the War in 
the Pacific. The magnitude may be indicated by the cost in dead: to the United States, 
10,380, and to Japan the unbelievable figure of 255,795, nearly 25 times higher. This 
grim holocaust is described in fine, clean prose. More clearly written than some of the 
volumes in the "U. S, Army in World War II Series," this one yet shares with them a 
bloodless quality. Although the term "bloody" appears from time to time, it is as close 
as the author comes to imparting to the reader the flesh-rending side of war. What this 
volume, and the series in general, offers the reader is a clinical narrative in bountiful 
detail of a specific segment of the science and art of war. If the book reaches a climax 
anywhere, it is in the reconquest of Manila, the only prolonged fight during the entire 
conflict to take place within a major city. As such it was of special significance. And 
for many of the high command, the reconquest was a wresting of the flower of the 
American empire away from the infidel. Though General MacArthur would not allow 
aerial bombardment, the heaviest cannon of the field artillery reduced the city to rubble. 
For the general reader, Part One, “Plans and Preparations,” is the most interesting, 
though not the most original. For the specialist, there is value in the method of pre- 
senting the Japanese as well as the Allied situation. And finally, for everyone, there is 
real joy in the splendid maps, charts, pictures, appendixes, and index. 

University of Florida Joan K. Manon 


MILITARY ADVISORS IN KOREA: KMAG IN PEACE AND WAR. By Robert 
K. Sawyer. Edited by Walter G. Hermes. [U. S. Army Historical Series.] (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1962. 
Pp. x, 216. $3.50.) This official study by a professional soldier and a professional military 
historian recounts the experience of one of the first military advisory groups to be 
formed. In its efforts to help organize and train the South Korean forces, KMAG en- 
countered many problems: language and communication barriers; an unstable economy; 
a dearth of trained native administrators, technicians, and military leaders; internal 
strife; guerrilla operations and skirmishes along the thirty-cighth parallel; and different 
standards of efficiency and operations. When the Korean War erupted, only limited 
progress had been made in improving the republic of Korea army’s organization, leader- 
ship, and defenses. Yet a sound base of reform had been laid, and with the stabilization 
of the fighting in mid-1951, KMAG could be more deliberate in the pursuit of its ob- 
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jectives. Sawyer and Hermes have offset sparse documentation by drawing on interviews 
and correspondence with former KMAG team members, Their account should prove 
of value and interest, especially in light of America’s present wide-ranging and in- 
creasingly important efforts to bolster underdeveloped and newly independent peoples. 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces Harry B. YosHpz 


MUSKOKA AND HALIBURTON, 1615-1875: A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS. 
Edited with an introduction by Florence B. Murray. [Ontario Series, Volume VI.] 
([Toronto:] University of Toronto Press; the Champlain Society for the Government of 
Ontario, 1963. Pp. cxiv, 445. $5.00.) This volume, the sixth of a series on Ontario local 
history, is concerned with the rugged “shield” region between the Ottawa River and 
Georgian Bay. The documents, many published for the first time, relate to Indians and 
missionaries, the fur trade, lumbering, and agriculture and transportation, indeed to 
almost every aspect of the area’s history from the first explorations in the seventeenth 
century to the present. Miss Murray’s introduction, obviously a product of exhaustive 
research, transcends the bounds often imposed upon themselves by local historians and 
describes the region in a wider setting. As a result, the volume should be of interest to 
students of frontier history as well as to the citizens of Ontario to whom the Prime 
Minister in his foreword commends it, 

University of California, Los Angeles Joan S. GALBRAITH 


THE ABORIGINAL POPULATION OF CENTRAL MEXICO ON THE EVE OF 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST. By Woodrow Borah and Sherburne F. Cook. [Ibero 
Americana, Number 45.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1963. Pp. 157. $3.50.) Previous studies by these authors have measured the native popu- 
lation loss in central Mexico from 1531 to 1610, but have not directly confronted the 
problem of population in 1519. Reverse extrapolations from the graphs already con- 
structed yield figures between 32,000,000 and 50,000,000, but the authors argue that all 
such reverse extrapolations are deceptive because population remained relatively stable 
for a short time following the conquest. The delay cannot be documented, but its 
plausibility, after the analogy of unspecified laboratory experiments with animals, pre- 
pares the reader for the unexpectedly low total reached for the preconquest period, This 
total is 25,200,000, and it compares with 16,800,000 in 1532, 6,300,000 in 1548, 2,650,000 
in 1568, and still lower populations in subsequent years. The new figure is computed 
mainly from three related documents, the Matricula de tributos, Codex Mendoza, and 
the testimonies of 1554 published by Scholes and Adams. Total annual tributes are com- 
piled for the various provinces, an estimate is made of the average payment per tributary 
family (one mantle or two fanegas of maize or beans), a further estimate is made of the 
number of persons per family (4.5), and a conjectured nontributary population is added. 
For some areas that cannot be accommodated to these techniques, other kinds of ex- 
trapolation, from the central plateau or from the figures for 1532, are used. Obviously 
the statistical base is less firm than in the previous studies, the amount of supposition 
greater, and the whole structure weaker. There are some careless errors (the province 
of Hueypuchtla is listed in both Region I and Region II), but given the large number 
of indeterminate factors it is unlikely that more precise conclusions than these could 
be reached. The authors themselves are careful not to insist on the 25,200,000 figure. 
They allow for a range, based on the same evidence, between about 18,800,000 and 
28,000,000, 

State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


PRINTING IN COLONIAL SPANISH AMERICA. By Lawrence S. Thompson. 
[Archon Books.] (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press. 1962. Pp. 108. $3.00.) This neat 
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booklet, with its forty-eight facsimile illustrations of colonial imprints, includes running 
notes in brief chapters on presses, printers, and their products in the various areas of 
the former Spanish Empire in America. Lacking a bibliography and footnote citations, 
it is not clear how extensive the sources üsed were, but chief reliance was apparently 
placed on the authoritative studies of the Chilean bibliographer, José T. Medina. The 
larger works on the same subject by the Argentine scholar, José Torre Revello, such as 
his Orígenes de la imprenta en España y su desarrollo en la América española (1940), 
it appears, were not consulted. Some statements made are disquieting. I am saddened 
by the comment, “there were no libros de caballerías, so beloved in Spain,” since my 
Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies laid low that canard thirty years ago. The 
Thomasiada (1667) of Diego Sáenz Ovecuri is described as “an epic poem of genuine 
merit" when it was one of the most bizarre exhibitions of verbalistic tricks and devices 
of the baroque age of colonial letters. Despite such shortcomings, this brief treatise is 
useful as an introduction to the subject for the reader unable to use Spanish. 

University of Michigan Irvına A. LEONARD 


MORELOS OF MEXICO: PRIEST, SOLDIER, STATESMAN. By Wilbert H. Tim- 
mons. (El Paso: Texas Western College Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 184. $5.00.) This first full- 
length biography of Morelos in English is a welcome addition to the growing library 
of political and historical works on Mexico. Because of the limitations of his source ma- 
terial, Timmons has concentrated his major attention on Morelos’ military career, but 
he has not entirely neglected his subject's earlier ecclesiastical life nor his interest in 
government and social reform. From the author’s evidence, however, it seems clear that 
Morelos’ motives for entering the priesthood were largely material (that is, to obtain 
an ecclesiastical benefice to which he could lay claim); his abandonment of that career 
and his sexual indiscretions are best explained in those terms. Concerning Morelos’ 
third career, that of reformer, the author himself contends that Morelos’ main purpose 
at all times was the destruction of the Spanish government in Mexico and that his 
economic and social proposals, best outlined in his Medidas políticas . . . and “Senti- 
ments to the Nation," were but means to that end. With respect to the famous Consti- 
tution of Apatzingán, the author offers conclusive evidence that Morelos' influence on 
that document was negligible; in fact, Timmons believes that Morelos did not even 
arrive in Ápatzingán until the draft of the Constitution was almost completed. In pro- 
viding for a weak executive and a strong legislature the Constitution established a gov- 
ernment directly contrary to Morelos' aspirations. However serious Morelos was or was 
not in presenting his programs of social and political reform, Timmons would have 
made an important contribution to intellectual history had he also included some specu- 
lation on the origins of Morelos’ doctrines. What kinds of books did Morelos read in the 
schools and seminary he attended? Did he have a library in his rectory, and what books 
did it contain? Who among his associates seemed to have had intellectual influence over 
him? Perhaps these questions cannot be answered definitely, but even if they cannot, the 
author's surmises would still have proved valuable. 

University of Texas Karr M. ScHMITT 


DOCUMENTOS HISTÓRICOS DE LA REVOLUCIÓN MEXICANA. REVOLU- 
CIÓN Y RÉGIMEN CONSTITUCIONALISTA. Volume II, CARRANZA, WILSON 
Y EL ABC. Edited for the Comisión de Investigaciones Histéricas de la Revolución 
Mexicana under the direction of Isidro Fabela. [Fuentes y documentos de la historia 
de Mexico.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1962. Pp. 414.) The pieces 
of the jigsaw puzzle comprising the many-sided struggle in Mexico from 1910 to 1920 
are slowly falling into place. To aid the process, these volumes by former Secretary of 
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Foreign Affairs Fabela are providing scholars with a highly specialized collection of the 
pieces. The editor’s purpose apparently is to prove that the conduct of Venustiano Car- 
ranza, the First Chief, was uniformly correct and patriotic while those who disagreed 
with him were deluded by personal ambitions, or worse. Each selection is followed by 
a commentary, often longer than the original, to make sure that the proper interpreta- 
tion is given. Original telegrams, valuable diplomatic correspondence and instructions, 
newspaper editorials, plain polemics, and secondary accounts are included with little 
apparent selectivity, except that each contributes to build up the impeccable Car- 
ranza administration. Victoriano Huerta, the dictator Woodrow Wilson was so anxious 
to eliminate, receives only adverse comment. Other Mexican leaders of the time are 
largely ignored though the part played by Pancho Villa is now at least partially revealed 
in the recent publication of C. C. Clendenen, The United States and Pancho Villa. This 
third volume of the series by Fabela carries the title of Carranza, Wilson and the ABC. 
In developing this theme the editor insists that the only legitimate activity of the ABC 
powers was to try to settle the United States-Mexican difficulties with no attendant right 
whatever to consider internal conditions in Mexico. Such a position certainly had legal 
precedents, but the negotiators were faced with a major problem: if they eliminated the 
dictator, Huerta, would they not simply leave a power vacuum in Mexico in which 
from two to a half-dozen claimants stood ready to engage in a vicious struggle for con- 
trol? In the maneuvering for a solution that ensued, the First Chief managed to keep 
one foot in the door of the negotiations, the while, on the basis of technicalities, he re- 
frained from becoming so involved as to have to assume any obligations. So skillfully. 
did he play the game that he emerged with El Gordo (as the chief prize in the lottery 
is called) in the form of de facto recognition as President of Mexico. The very bias of 
this collection makes all the more evident to the scholar the baffling difficulties that faced 
the negotiators. Finally they reached the conclusion that, in spite of his stubbornness, 
Carranza was the “best bet” in the confusing Mexican merry-go-round. For the United 
States it had become an annoying sideshow on the periphery of World War I, but for 
Mexico it was still a vital issue of national integrity and of independence itself. 

University of South Carolina W. H. CarrcorT 
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Stud., Jan. 1963. 
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Harris. London: Edward Arnold; distrib. by 
St Martin's Press, New York. 1962. Pp. xvi, 
523. $30.00. 

Morerri, Luter. Ricerche sulle leghe greche 
( Peloponnesiaca —Beotica—Licia ). Problemi e 
ricerche di storia antica, No. 2. Rome: 
"L'Erma" di Bretschneider. 1962. Pp. 218. 

Rampaup, Micuxr. César. "Que sais-je?” 
No. 1049. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1963. Pp. 126. 


Other Recent Publications 


SALONEN, ARMAS. Die Móbel des alten Meso- 
potamien nach sumerisch-akkadischen Quellen: 
Eine lexikalische und — kulturgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Annales Academiæ Scientiarum 
Fennicz, Ser. B, No. 127. Helsinki: Suomal- 
ainen Tiedeakatemia. 1963. Pp. 328, 65 plates. 
27 Mk. 

THompson, Dororny Burr. Troy: The Ter- 
racotta Figurines of the Hellenistic Period. 
Troy: Excavations Conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 1932-1938. Supplementary 
Monograph 3. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the University of Cincinnati. 
1963. Pp. xvii, 160, 63 plates. $20.00. 


Medieval 


Bernard ]. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Roserr-Hengı Bautrer. Leçon d'ouverture 
du cours de diplomatique à l'École des chartes 
(20 octobre 1961). Bibliothèque de l'École des 
chartes, CXIX, 1962. 

HEINRICH ÉICHTENAU. La situation actuelle 
des études de diplomatique en Autriche. 15:4. 
T ie SVEAAS ANDERSEN, See Northern Europe 


L. SALVATORELLI, See Italian list. 

Marvin L. Corker. A Medieval Rip Van 
Winkle Story. Jour. Am. Folklore, Apr.-June 
1963. 

E. A. Tnomrson. Early Visigothic Chris- 
tianity. Latomus, July-Sept. 1962. 

Noër. DuvAL. See Ancient list. 

Warren Gorrarr. The Fredegar Problem 
Reconsidered. Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

PETER CLassEN. Die Verträge von Verdun 
und Coulaines 843 als politische Grundlagen 
des westfrankischen Reiches. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Feb. 1963. 

W. F. Botton. A Bede Bibliography: 1935- 
1960. Traditio, XVIII, 1962. 

Id. An Aspect of Bede's s Later Knowledge of 
Greek. Classical Rev., Mar. 1963. 

Anscar WiLLMES. Bedas Bibelauslegung. 
Arch. }. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1962. 

Franz Fraskamp. Der Bonifatiusbrief von 
Herford: Ein angebliches Zeugnis zur Sachsen- 
mission. Ibid. 

Dave Herumy. Land, Family and Women 
in Continental Europe: 700-1200. Traditio, 
XVIII, 1962. 

Genoveva Cankova-Perkova. Bulgarians 
and Byzantium during the First Decades after 
the Foundation of the Bulgarian State. By- 
zantinoslavica, no. I, 1963. 

J. Dargo Deux lettres de Grégoire 
Antiochos écrites de Bulgarie vers 1173 
[cont.]. Ibid. 


E. Werner. Byzantinische Ideengeschichte: 
Versuch und Aufgabe. Ibid. 

ALAN ©. Anperson. Anglo-Scottish Rela- 
tions from Constantine II to William. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

BERNHARD W. ScuHorz. Edward the Confes- 
sor: "Anglorum decus." Traditio, XVIII, 1962. 

Henry Mavr-Harrine. Hilary, Bishop of 
Chichester (1147-69) and Henry Il. Eng. 
Hit. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

KATHLEEN HucHzs. The Church and the 
World in Early Christian Ireland. Irish Hust. 
Stud., Sept. 1962. 

G. Mortar. Clément VI et Jeanne d’Evreux, 
reine de France et de Navarre. Rev. d'hist. 
ecclés., no. I, 1963. 

PH ERLANGER. Jeanne d'Arc et son 
mystère, Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1963. 

Ranazp NicHOLSON. A Sequel to Edward 
Bruce's Invasion of Ireland. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 1963. 

ANDRÉ Bossuar. Le Parlement de Paris 
pendant l'occupation anglaise. Rev. hist., Jan.- 
Mar. 1963. 

MaNoEL Canpozo. See Spanish list. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


H. EvxxT-KAPPESOWA. Une grande pro- 
priété foncière du wvm’ siècle à Byzance. By- 
zantinoslavica, no. 1, 1963. 

Henri DosLrp. Étude sur la condition des 
personnes en Alsace du vni? au x? siècle, Bibli- 
othèque de l'École des chartes, CXIX, 1962. 

CiNzio VioLANTE. Les préts sur gage foncier 
dans la vie économique et sociale de Milan au 
xi* siècle [conc]. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Oct—Dec. 1962. 

Frank Bartow. Domesday Book: A Letter 
of Lanfranc. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

G. L. Harriss. Aids, Loans and Benevo- 
lences. Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Prernx Duparc. La commendise ou com- 
mende personnelle. Bibliothèque de École 
des chartes, CXIX, 1962. 

C. M. Crpocra. Currency Depreciation in 
Medieval Europe. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Jonan Screen. De tyske skomakere i 
Bergen. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1963. 

J. M. W. Bean. Plague, Population and 
Economic Decline in the Later Middle Ages. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Davy Herumy. Medieval Technology and 
Social Change: A Review Article. Agric. Hist., 
Jan. 1963. 

C. Wyrrurs. De Vlaamse handel op Enge- 
land véér het Engels-Viaams konflikt van 
nk Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 3, 
1963. 

Brian Trerner. Bracton on Government. 
Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

ld. Natura id est deus: A Case of Juristic 
Pantheism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1963. 

Jean-Pau. Trasut-Cussac. Le financement 
de la croisade anglaise de 1270. Bibliothéque 
de l'École des chartes, CXIX, 1962. 

Joseru R. Srrayen. Viscounts and Viguiers 
under Philip the Fair. Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

Freveric C. Lanz. Venetian Merchant Gal- 
leys, 1300-1334: Private and Communal Op- 
eration, Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

Maryori Nice Boyer. Travel Allowances 
in Fourteenth-Century France. Jour. Econ, 
Hist., Mar. 1963. 

K. B. McFanLANE. A Business Partnership 
in War and Administration. Eng. Hist. Rev., 


Apr. 1963. 
Hermann VAN DER We. See Low Coun- 
tries list. 


R. Atatacia. The Contribution of Italian’ 


Navigators to the Politico-Commercial Expan- 
sion of the xvith Century. Cahiers d'hist. 
mond., no. 2, 1963. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

S. Hanssens. Bibliographie [3,649 items of 
church history for 1961-63]. Rev. d’hsst. ecclés., 
no. I, 1963. 

Herserr Musunnuro. The Recent Revival 
of gee Studies. Theological Stud., June 
1963. 

LaNcEeLor C. Suepparp. The Roman Mar- 
tyrology. ag ere Rev., Jan. 1963. ` 

F. HALKIN. pos du martyre de Philéas 
men CF 306). n d’hist. ecclés., no. x, 
1963 

W. Lieseschuerz. See Ancient list. 

Jonn Ryan, St. Columba of Derry and Iona. 
Studies, Spring 1963. 

Kane F. Morrison. Canosa: A Revision. 
Traditio, XVII, 1962. 

PascuaL D. Honner, Letters of St. Anselm 
to the Community of Bec, H. Am. Benedictine 
Rev., June 1963. 

PATRICK J. DonxiNe. The Letters of Inno- 
cent III to Ireland. Traditio, XVIII, 1962. 
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Huon Farmer. Stephen of Sawley. Month, 
June 1963. 

Davi» C. FowLzn. M on on John 
Trevisa. Traditio, XVIII, 19 

J. Cornavx. L'Office eis de la Féte- 
Dieu: Sa valeur et son destin [cont.]. Rev. 
d’hist. ecclés., no. 1, 1963. 

Hans JÜRGEN Riecxznsena. Der erste Kol- 
ner Dombaumeister Gerhard. Arch. j. 
Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1962. 

Francis Oakrzxy. Pierre d’Ailly and the Ab- 
solute Power of God: Another Note on the 
Theology of Nominalism. Harvard Theol. 
Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Orroxar BoNMANN. Zum Prophetismus des 
Johannes Kapistran (1386-1456). Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1962. 

H. Mayr-Hartine. The Medieval Inquisi- 
tion [2 propos of a reprint of H. C. Lea’s 
work]. Month, June 1963. 

Huco STEHEAMPFER. Zum Parteiwechsel der 
fünf Utrechter Stadtstifte im Verlauf des 
grossen Schismas. Bijd, in Mededelingen van 
het Hist. Genootschap, LXXVI, 1962. 

AUBREY Gwynn. Martin Luther: A Reap- 
praisal. Studies, Autumn 1962. 

Wiriam A. CresscH. The Earliest Transla- 
tions of Luther into English. Harvard Theol. 
Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Gorrrrizep G. KropEL. See General list. 

Ramer Preas. Sec British list. 

Oskar VasezLa. Huldrych Zwingli und 
seine Gegner. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 4, 1962. 

GEORGE W. ForerL. Thomas Münzer, Sym- 
bol and Reality. Dialog, Winter 1963. 

Hans J. HiLLERBRAND. The Origin of Six- 
teenth Century Anabaptism: Another Look. 
Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1-2, 1962. 


LEARNING, LITERATURE, AND ART 


Harozp Isserr. Ausonius: The Poet; [and 
an English translation of his poem] The 
Moselle. Delta Epsilon Sigma Bull., May 1963. 

Joun S. CooLmor. B and “That Last 
a of Noble Mind.” Philol. Quar., Apr. 
1963. 

MicBAEL C. J. PurNAM. Evidence for the 
Origin of the “Script of Luxeuil.” Speculum, 
Apr. 1963. 

NicHoLAs RescHher, Al-Färäbi on Logical 
Tradition. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan-Mar. 1963. 

Lzo R. Warp. Notes on Academic Freedom 
in Medieval Schools. Anglican Theol. Rev., 
Jan. 1963. 

Ramer Ruporr. Mittelalterliche Fachprosa 
der Artes [à propos the work of Gerhard Eis]. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1962. 

Norman E. EriíAsoN. The Pyle and Scop in 
Beowulf. Speculum, Apr. 1963. | 

H. A. Korrorp. The Heroic Age in Scan- 
dinavia in Light of the Danish Inscriptions in 
the Younger Runes. Scand. Stud., May 1963. 

Lee M. Horranper. Recent Work and 
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Views on the Poetic Edda. Ibid. 

Maurice Drrsoui.LE, Le premier Roman 
de Tristan [concl]. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

K. V. Sincar. Proverbial Material in the 
Late French Epic of Tristan de Nanteuil. 
Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

AMNON SHILOAH. Réflexions sur la danse 
artistique musulmane au moyen Âge. Cahiers 
de civilisation médiévale, Oct-Dec. 1962. 

N. ABBAGNANO. See Italian list. 

CÁNDIDO AYLLÓN. Petrarch and Fernando de 
Rojas. Romanic Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Ernest H. Wirxins. "Empedocles" es Alii 
in -Filelfo’s Terza Rima. Speculum, Apr. 1963. 

WILHELM Maurer. Melanchthon und die 
Naturwissenschaft seiner Zeit. Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 2, 1962. 

MancEL Duruiat. Les chapiteaux et le 
portail de Saint-Michel de Lescure: Aux ori- 
gines de la sculpture romane languedocienne, 
d de civilisation médiévale, Oct.-Dec. 
1962. 


Other Recent Publications 


Danio Covi. Lettering in Fifteenth Century 
Florentine Painting. Art Bull., Mar. 1963. 


BOOKS 

CHENU, CHARLES-MAURICE. Jacques Cœur: 
Le royaume sauvé. [Paris:] Hachette. 1962. 
Pp. 205. 14 fr 

GRUNDMANN, Herserr. Ketzergeschichte 
des Mittelalters. Die Kirche in ihrer Geschichte, 
Vol. I, Sec. G, Pt. 1. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. 66. DM 8.80. 

Hott, J. C. King John. General Ser. No. 53. 
[London:] Routledge and Kegan Paul for the 
Historical Association. 1963. Pp. 27. 35.6d. 

Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk Mid- 
delalder fra Vikingetid til Reformationstid. 
Vol. VIII, Judas-Konfiskation. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1963. Pp. vii, 703, 8 
plates. D.kr. 65.00. 

Wenskus, RzmHABD. Sfammesbildung und 
Verjassung: Das Werden der frühmittelalter- 
lichen Gentes. Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 
1961. Pp. x, 656. DM 58. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


K. J. Arrison. An Elizabethan Village 
“Census.” Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1963. 

ANDREW H. AwpznsoN, Henry Lord Stafford 
(1501-1563) in Local and Central Govern- 
ment, Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Hocu Avene. The Marriages of Catholic 
Recusants, 1559-1642. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
Apr. 1963. 

SHLOMO ÅVNERI. War and Slavery in 
More's Utopia. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., 
pt. 2, 1962. 

J. M. W. Bean. Plague, Population and 
Economic Decline in England in the Later 
Middle Ages. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Mario A. Carraneo., Hobbes e il pensiero 
democratico nella rivoluzione inglese e nella 
rivoluzione francese. Riv. critica di stor. d. 
filosofia, no. 4, 1962. 

W. H. CHaLLEN. Sir Owen Buckingham 
and His Six Wives. Geneal. Mag., Mar. 1963. 

W. N. CHAPLIN. A. F. Leach: A Re-ap- 
praisal, British Jour, Educ. Stud., May 1963. 

Trromas Crancr. English Catholics and the 
Papal Deposing Power, 1570-1640. Pt. II. 
Recusant Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Ricuarp L Cook. The Audience of Swift's 
Tory Tracts, 1710-14. Mod. Lang. Quar., 
Mar. 1963. 

A. FL Couratin. The Holy Communion of 
1549. Church Quar. Rev., Apr.-June 1963. 

J. Duncan M. DERRETT. Henry FitzRoy and 


Henry VIII's “Scruple of Conscience.” Renais- 
sance News, Spring 1963. 

Mary Epmonp. John Gerard, Herbalist. 
Geneal. Mag., Mar. 1963. 

G. R. Exon. Anglo-French Relations in 
1522: A Scottish Prisoner of War and His 
Interrogation. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Davın P. French, Swift, Temple, and “A 
Digression on Madness.” Texas Stud. Lit. and 
Lang., Spring 1963. 

Joan H. Gay. Matter and Freedom in the 
Thought of Samuel Clarke. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

G. L. Hariss. Aids, Loans and Benevolences. 
Hist, Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

L. Hicks. The Embassy of Sir Anthony 
ir in 1603. Pt. IV. Recusant Hist., Apr. 
1903 

PrAnL Hooners. Sir Thomas Elyot's Inten- 
tion in the Opening Chapters of the Gov- 
ernour. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 1963. 

R. G. HowanrH. Thomas Sackville and 4 
Mirror for Magistrates. Eng. Stud. tn Africa, 
Mar. 1963. 

ALAN JAMIESON. Sce General list. 

GEORGE JoHNsTON. Scripture in the Scottish 
Reformation. Canadian jour. Theol., Oct. 
198 Jan. 1963. 

. KxzroN. The Judiciary and the Con- 
a Struggle, 1660—88. Jour. Soc. Pub. 
Teachers of Law, Dec. 1962. 

Roserr M. KiuwcpoN. Garrett Mattingly, 
1900-1962: In Memoriam, Bibliothèque d'Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, no. 2, 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


MORTIMER Hoe A More than Ordinary 
Case of "Rape," 13 and r4 Elizabeth I. Am. 
pour. Legal Hist., Apr. 1963. 

A. J. Loome. A Catholic Petition to the 
Earl of Essex. Recusans Hist., Jan. 1963. 

W. T. MacCarrrey. Elizabethan Politics: 
The First Decade, 1558-1568. Past and Pres- 
ent, Apr. 1963. 

VINCENT Marron. Some Sources for Eng- 
lish Benedictine History [1619-1792]. Down- 
side Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Joan J. McAzrEr. Ballads on the Spanish 
Armada. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

ARTHUR S. McGrane, The Coherence of 
Hooker’s Polity: The Books on Power. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, ene 1963. 


Jens G. Maurer, The Beginnings of Puritan 
Covenant Theology. jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 
1963. 


M. H. Sr. J. Mupvocrs. Bishop Ken. Church 
Quar. Rev., Apr.-June 1963. 

W. NiypeNHum. Sporen van een Lutherse 
Avondmaalsleer bij Thomas Cranmer. Neder- 
lands Arch. v. Kerkgesch., me 3: 1963. 

A. Pacon. Bibliografia hobbesiana dal 1840 
nn Riv. critica di stor. d. filosofia, no. 4, 
1962. 

J. R. Parris. Hooker’s Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. Scottish Jour. Theol., June 1963. 

A. G. Perri. A Bibliography of the Writings 
of Richard Verstegan (c. 1550-1641). Rec- 
usant Hist., Apr. 1963. 

Rarer Preas. William Tyndale: Contro- 
versialist. Stud. in Phol., Apr. 1963. 

S. M. Prarr. Antwerp and the Elizabethan 
Mind. Mod, Lang. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

Wicriam EL, Sıchse. Da Cunha’s Account 
of the Condition of Catholics in the British 
Isles in 1710. Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

D. SHANAHAN. The Death of Thomas More, 
Secular Priest, Great-Grandson of St. Thomas 
More. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1963. 

PETER H., SwrrH. See United States list. 

PETER Spurrorp. The Gentry and the 
Genealogist. Geneal. Mag., Mar. 1963. 

Roy C. SrRoNo. Elizabethan Painting: An 
Approach—through Inscriptions—I: Robert 
Peake the Elder; If: Hieronimo Custodis; III: 
Marcus Gheeraerts the Younger. Burlington 
Mag., Feb., Mar., Apr. 1963. 

Zosa Szayrowsri. French 1i7th—-r8th Cen- 
tury Sources for Anglo-Jewish History. Jour. 
Jewish Stud., nos. 1, 2, 1961. 

Huon Tarr. Historiated Tudor Jewellery. 
Antiquaries Jour., pt. 2, 1962. 

C. H. Tarsor. The English Cistercians and 
the Universities. Studia Monastica, no. 1, 1962. 

RENÉ Ternois. Saint-Évremond et la po- 
litique anglaise, 1665-1674. xvn" siècle, no. 
57, 1962. 

Joan Tsk. Unexplored Sources in Local 
Records. Archives, Lady Day 1963. 

C. E. A. Turner. Puritans and the Royal 
Society. Faith and Thought, Winter 1961. 
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MicHAeL Warzer. Puritanism as a Revolu- 
ony Ideology. History and Theory, no. 1, 
1963. 

Rıcnarn S. WestraLr. Newton's Reply to 
Hooke and the Theory of Colors. Iss, Mar. 
1963. 

J. A. Wrirrams. Wiltshire Catholicism in 
the Early 18th Century: The Diocesan Returns 
of 1706. Recusant Hist., Jan. 1963. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Pauir AnnAMs. The Failure of Social Re- 
form: 1918-1920. Past and Present, Apr. 1963. 

Derek H. ArpcRorT. The Eclipse of British 
Coastal Shipping, 1913-21. Jour. Transport 
Hist., May 1963. 

WiLLIAM O. AypELoTTE. Voting Patterns in 
the British House of Commons in the 1840s. 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), Jan. 1963. 

NzviLL Barsoor. Influencia Británica en el 
Oriente Medio (1839-1962). Rev. polit, in- 
ternacional, July~Oct. 1962. 

H. C. BanNanp. A Great Headmaster: John 
Lewis Paton (1863~1946). British Jour. Educ. 
Stud., Nov. 1962. 

R. E. BanNsLzr. The Diaries of John Hall, 
Principal Medical Officer in the Crimea, 1854 
to a Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Mar. 
19 

°C F. BARTLE. Jeremy Bentham and John 
Bowring: A Study of the Relationship between 
Bentham and the Editor of His Collected 
Works. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1963. 

JosepH O. BAYLEN. Bernard Shaw 
and the Socialist League: Some Unpublished 
Letters. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 3, 1962. 

G. F. A. Best. Church Parties and Charities: 
The Experiences of Three American Visitors to 
V 1823-1824. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1963. 

Cyprian BracpEN. Longman’s Magazine. 
Rev. Eng. Lit., Apr. 1963. 

Fraser BnocKiNGTON. Public Health at the 
ea Council, 1805-6. Medical Hist, Jan. 
1963. 

WILLIAM A. BuLTMANN. Early Hanoverian 
England (1714-60): Some Recent Writings. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1963, 

AnonLPR S. Cavarro. To Set a Smart 
Board: Fashion as the Decisive Factor 1n the 
Development of the Scottish Linen Damask 
E Bus. Hist. Rev. Spring-Summer 
1963. 

J. A. V. Cuarrre. Samuel Johnson's Pro- 
posals for Printing the History of the Council 
of Trent. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Mar. 1963. 

D. C. CouzMaN. Growth and Decay during 
the Industrial Revolution: The Case of East 
Anglia. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1962. 

G. A. CaaNFIRLD, The London Evening 
Post, 1727—1744: A Study in the Develop- 
nn the Political Press. Hirt. Jour., no. 1, 
1963. 
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B. R. Carex. First List of Addenda to a 
Guide to Manuscripts Relating to America in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Am. Stud., Dec. 
1962, 

VALERIE CROMWELL. The Administrative 
Background to the Presentation to Parliament 
of Parliamentary Papers on Foreign Affairs in 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century. Jour. Soc. Arch- 
svists, Apr. 1963. 

H. M. P. Davies. The King’s School, Can- 
terbury [Walpole and Maugham documents]. 

es anglaises, Jan-Mar. 1963. 

A. R. Durry. William Morris and the 
en Estate. Antiquaries Jour. pt. I, 
1963. 

An English Academy of Letters: A Cor- 
respondence of 1897. Shaw Rev., Jan. 1963. 

G. B. A. M. Fintayson. The Municipal 
Corporation Commission and Report, 1833- 
35. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1963. 

J. E. Fumr. Mary Kingsley—A  Reassess- 
ment. Jour. African Hist., no. 1, 1963. 

Roserr A. FRIEDLANDER. Sec General list. 

Davi» J. Garner. Namier on Eighteenth- 
Century England. Historian, Feb. 1963. 

N. Ray Girmore. Henry George Ward, 
British Publicist for Mexican Mines. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

ÅRCHIBALD L. Gooparz and Tuomas GIs- 
son. Robert Watt: Physician and Bibliographer. 
Jour. Hist. Medicine, Jan. 1963. 

P. H. J. H. Gospen. The Board of Educa- 
Eon Act, 1899. British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 
1962. 

Jack. P. GREENE. See United States list, 
"as HAMMARSTROM., See Northern Europe 

t. 

Rorpen Harrison. The roth April of 
Spencer Walpole: The Problem of Revolution 
in Relation to Reform, 1865-1867. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., pt. 3, 1962. 

Tosumko Hıraı. Shaftesbury's Moral Phi- 
losophy. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Apr. 1962. 

D. J. Hopckiws. The Origins and Inde- 
pendent Years of the Cromford & High Peak 
Railway. Jour. Transport Hist., May 1963. 

La Vern Hosıscher. Improvements in 
Fencing and Drainage in Mid-ıgth Century 
England. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1963, 

Resmarp Horsman. The British Indian 
Department and the Resistance to General 
Anthony Wayne, 1793-1795. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1962. 

R. A. Innes. Jeremy Lister, roth Regiment, 
1770-1783. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Mar, 1963. 

W. Harwoop Long, The Development of 
Mechanization in English Farming. Agric. 
Hist, Rev., pt. I, 1963. 

Pauz Lucas. Ex Parte Sir William Black- 
stone, "Plagiarist": A Note on Blackstone and 
the Natural Law. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Apr. 
1963. 

Wariam Henry Maes. Gladstone, the 


Other Recent Publications 


Liberals, and the Election of 1874. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May 1963. 

H. J. McCrosxzy. Mill’s Liberalism. Philos. 
Quar., Apr. 1963. 

E. J. McConnezy. Prisoners of the '45 Ris- 
ne Jour. Barbados Mus. and Hist. Soc., May 
1963. 

Tuomas McKzoN and R G., Record. Rea- 
sons for the Decline of Mortality in England 
and Wales during the Nineteenth Century. 
Population Stud., Nov. 1962. 

E. Doris Mercer. The Middlesex County 
Record Office. Archives, Lady Day 1963. 

J. D. B. Mrrcgzrr. Sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment—Yet Again. Law Quar. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

W. E. Mossz. Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy: The British Public and the War- 
as of November 1870. Hist. Jour., no. 1, 
1963. 

Id. Queen Victoria and Her Ministers in the 
Schleswig-Holstein Crisis 1863-1864. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

F. Muscrove. Two Educational Contro- 
versies in Eighteenth-Century England. Nature 
and Nurture; Private and Public Education. 
British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 1962. 

A. E. Musson. British Industrial Growth dur- 
ing the “Great Depression” (1873-95): Some 
Comments. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

The Order Book of Captain Augustus Brine, 
R. N., 1797-1815. Quar. Bull. South African 
Lib., Mar. 1963. 

Henry Pannis, Pasley's Diary: A Neglected 
Source of Railway History. Jour. Transport 
Hist., May 1963. 

PETER L. Payne. Business Archives and Eco- 
nomic History: The Case for Regional Studies. 
Archives, Lady Day 1963. 

D. C. M. Prarr. The Role of the British 
Consular Service in Overseas Trade, 1825- 
1914. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Bernarn Poor. Some Notes on Warship- 
Building by Contract in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Mariners Mirror, May 1963. 

Jus Potter. See General list. 

Roserr Preyer. Victorian Wisdom Litera- 
ture: Fragments and Maxims. Victorian Stud., 
Mar. 1963. 

Davm Roszars How Cruel Was the Vic- 
torian Poor Law? Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

Mark Rosrint, Holman Hunts Differing 
Versions of the “Light of the World.” Victorian 
Stud., Mar. 1963. 

CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS. The Correspond- 
ence and Friendship of Thomas Carlyle and 
Leigh Hunt: The Early Years. Bull. John Ry- 
lands Lib., Mar. 1963. 

J. MICHAEL Sanperson. The Grammar 
School and the Education of the Poor, 1786- 
1840. British Jour. Educ. Stud., Nov. 1962. 

A. S. SKINNER., Sir James Steuart: Interna- 
tional Relations. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

E. ANTHONY Sxarrg. Earl Temple's Resigna- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ses 22 December 1783. Hist. Jour., no. I, 
1963. 

Peren Snore. The Cornhill Magazine— 
Number 1. Rev, Eng. Lit., Apr. 1963. 

W. E. SNELL. Captain Cook's Surgeons, 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Jacx M. Sosin. See United States list. 

BENJAMIN  SPeECTOR. Jeremy Bentham, 
1748-1832: His Influence upon Medical 
Thought and Legislation. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Jan.-Feb. 1963. 

Davip Spring, Aristocracy, Social Structure, 
and Religion in the Early Victorian Period. 
Victorian. Stud., Mar. 1963. 

Peres Stem. The General Notions of Con- 
tract and Property in Eighteenth Century 
Scottish ‘Thought. Juridical Rev., Apr. 1963. 

ZARA STEINER. The Last Years of the Old 
en Office, 1898-1905. Hist. Jour., no. I, 
1963. 

ae Stern. Traditions apostoliques et 
magistère selon J. H. Newman. Rev. des sci. 
philos. et théol., Jan. 1963. 

Gumo Morpuco TAGLIAROR. La nozione di 
gusto nel xvm secolo: E. Burke. Acme, nos. 
I, 2, 1962. 

Joan Tursk. List of Books and Articles on 
Agrarian History Issued since September 1961. 
Agric. Hist. Rev., pt. 1, 1963. 

ALASTAIR R. 'TuowPsoN, The Use of Li- 
braries by the Working Class in Scotland in 
the Early Nineteenth Century. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1963. 

S. SamveL Terro. Catholicism in Argen- 
tina as Viewed by Early Nineteenth-Century 
British Travelers. Americas, Jan. 1963. ' 

Coni; Murray "TuRBAYNE and  RoorR 
Ware. A Bibliography of George Berkeley, 
1933-1962. Jour. Philos., Feb. 14, 1963. 

RicHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE. Parliamentary 
Supremacy versus Independence: Notes and 
Documents. Huntington Lib. Quar., May 1963. 

J. Veverxa. The Growth of Government 
Expenditure in the United Kingdom since 
1790. Scottish Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb. 1963. 

Wirzıam V, Warrace. Roosevelt and British 
Appeasement in 1938. Am. Stud., Dec. 1962. 

GEORGE WasmNcTON. The Washingtons of 
Sulgrave Manor. Notes and Queries, June 
1963. 

Pauz A. Wessy. Church and People in 
Victorian Ipswich. Church Quar. Rev., Apr.— 
June 1963. 

Eora H, Wuernam. Livestock Prices in 
Britain, 1851-93. Agric. Hist. Rev., pt. I, 
1963. 

Dav WırLıms. London and the 1931 
Financial Crisis. Econ. His. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Henry R. Wiınkrer. Sir Lewis Namier. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1963. 

Joux Zman. The College System at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Minerve, Winter 1963. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


J. W. Bovrx. The Belfast Protestant Associa- 
tion and the Independent Orange Order, 
1901-10, Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1962. 

ELIZABETH Gaspar Brown. British Statutes 
in the Emergent Nations of North America: 
1606-1949 [Canadian provinces]. Am. Jour. 
Legal Hist., Apr. 1963. 

RıcHarD J. Cyriax. Arctic Sledge Travelling 
by Officers of the Royal Navy, 1819-49 [Parry, 
Ross, Franklin]. Mariners Mirror, May 1963.. 

C. Cory Daves, Correspondence of Henry 
Russell with Major Robert Pitman Command- 
ing the Berar Division of the Nizam's Army. 
Indian Archives, Jan—Dec. 1958. 

V. C. Fowxe, The Myth of the Self-suffi- 
cient Canadian Pioneer. Trans. Royal Soc. 
Canada, June 1962. 

SUJATA GuHosH. The Racial Question and 
Liberal English Opinion as Reflected in the 
Friend of India, from the Mutiny to the 
Ibert Bill. Bengal Past and Present, Jan.- 
June 1962. 

Jacques Gouin. Artilleurs Canadiens- 
Francais dans la bataille de Normandie, Rev. 
a’ hist. Amdr. fr., Mar. 1963. 

H. J. Harrroron. Recent Exploration of 
Victoria Land North of Terra Nova Bay. 
Geog. Jour., Mat. 1963. 

ARNOLD J. Hemennemen. Citizenship, Par- 
ties and Factions in Gibraltar. Jour. Common- 
wealth Pol. Stud., May 1963. 

WILBUR Devereux Jones. Lord Mulgrave's 
Administration in Jamaica, 1832-1833. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Hanorp G. Marcus. Ethio-British Negotia- 
tions concerning the Western Border with 
a 1896-1902, Jour. African Hist., no. I, 
1963. 

W. D. Melwryee, Commander Glover and 
the Colony of Lagos, 1861-73. Ibid. 

T. J. MrroneLL. J. W. Wainwright: The 
Industrialisation of South Australia, 1935-40. 
Australian Jour. Polit. and Hist., May 1962. 

Jacques Monet. La Crise Metcalfe and the 
oum Election. Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar. 
1963. 

R. C. Sarman. The Queensland State 
Archives. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1963. 

Ne Grecor SwrrH. Nationalism in the 
Canadian Churches. Canadian Jour. Theol., 
Apr. 1963. 

NrewzLL M. SrurTz and JEFFREY BUTLER. 
The South African General Election of 1961. 
Pol. Sct. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

Roserr L, Tionor. See General list. 

JEAN-PrERRE WaLLor, Sewell et son projet 
d’asservir le clergé Canadien (1801). Rev. 
a’ hist. Amér. jr., Mar. 1963. 

D. C. Warr. Imperial Defence Policy and 
Imperial Foreign Policy, 1911—1939: A Neg- 
lected Paradox? Jour. Commonwealth Pol. 
Stud., May 1963. 
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Francis West. Sir Hubert Murray: The 
Australian Pro-Consul. Ibid. 

Writings on Irish History, 1961. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Sept. 1962. 


BOOKS 


Brownz, Doveras G. The Floating Bul- 
wark. The Story of the Fighting Ship: 1514- 
1945. New York: St Martin's Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 274. $6.50. 

CAMPBELL, J. L., and Tuomson, DERICK. 
Edward Lhuyd in the Scottish Highlands, 
1699-1700. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xxxii, 319, 23 plates. $10.10. 

EccLes, W. J. Frontenac. Trans. from the 
English by Françoise DE Titty. Figures 
canadiennes, No. 8. Montreal: Editions HMH 
Limitée. 1962. Pp. 185. 

Gros, Joan. The English Tradition in 
Architecture. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1963. Pp. xvi, 258. $8.50. 

Hanxness, Ross. J. E. Atkinson of the Star. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 390. $6.00. 

Martin, G. H. (ed.). The Royal Charters 


Other Recent Publications 


of Grantham, 1463-1688. Leicester: Leicester 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 252. 30». 

Prase, Epwarp R. The History of the Fabian 
Society, Introd. by Mancargr Conr. 3d cd; 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. 
13-306. $5.75. | 

La Révolution anglaise, 1641-1660. Sum- 
mary by Gérard Warren. Texts by CHARLES 
I e? al, Le mémorial des siècles. Les évén 
ments, Dix-septième siècle. Paris: Éditions 
Albin Michel. 1963. Pp. 568. 21 fr. 

Sracey, C. P. Canada and the British Army, 
1846-1871: A Study in the Practice of Re- 
sponsible Government. Rev. ed.; Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press in Association 
with the Royal Commonwealth Society. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 293. $5.50. Sec rev. of 1st ed. (1936), 
AHR, XLI (Jan. 1937), 369. 

Vıau, Rocer. Lord Durham. Figures 
canadiennes, No. 7. Montreal: Éditions HMH 
Limitée, 1962. Pp. r8r. 

West, Jonn. Village Records. Foreword by 
W. G. Hosxivs. London: Macmillan; New 
Hue St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 208. 

.00, 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


Monique Spn«oNor-Bounror. la métairie 
et le métayer dans le sud du Chátillonnais du 
xvi* au xvm’ siècle. Ann. de Bourgogne, Oct.- 
Dec. 1962. 

Gronon A. Rormrock. Officials and King's 
Men: A Note on the Possibilities of Royal 
Control of the Estates-General French Hist. 
Stud., Fall 1962. 

CLAUDE CoLLoT. Note sur les sources manu- 
scrites et imprimées des coutumes lorraines 
rédigées. Ann. de l'Est, no. 4, 1962. 

L, Lexar, S. O. Cist A Bibliography of 
Seventeenth Century Pamphlets. Analecta Ord. 
Cistercienots, no, 1—2, 1963. 

Frrrz Dick MANN, Rechtsgedanke und Macht- 
politik bei Richelieu: Studien an neu ent- 
deckten Quellen. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1963. 

Grues BERTIN. Les aspects comptables et 
financiers du commerce colonial de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes entre 1719 et 1730. Rev. 
d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 4, 1962. 

PIERRE GRILLON. La correspondance du 
consul général Louis Chénier, chargé d'affaires 
ie au Maroc (1767-1782). Ibid., no. 1, 
1963. 

JEAN TaxrADt. L'administration coloniale en 
France à la fin de l'Ancien Régime: Projets 
de réforme. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 


George V. TAvLox. Some Business Partner- 
ships at Lyon, 1785-1793. Jour. Econ. His., 
Mar. 1963. 

B. Barmens. Nobles, Privileges and Taxes in 
France at the End of the Ancien Régime. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Louis S. Greensaum. Talleyrand and the 
Temporal Problems of the French Church 
from 1780 to 1985. French Hist. Stud., 
Spring 1963. 

FRANK A, Karger. A List of Contributors 
to Diderot’s Encyclopedia. Ibid. 

Contrat social, Nov.—Dec. 1962. Four arti- 
cles on Rousseau. 

Ricnarp H. Powers. Rousseau's “Useless 
Science”: Dilemma or Paradox? French Hist. 
Stud., Fall 1962. 

Davi» D. Bren. Catholic Magistrate and 
Protestant Marriage in the French Enlighten- 
ment. Ibid. 

Gov Ricxarp. La Noblesse de France et les 
sociétés par actions à la fin du xviu* siécle. 
Rev. d'hist. éc. et ioc., no. 4, 1962. 

Maurice Dommancer. L'idée de grève 
générale en France au xvim® siècle et pendant 
la Révolution. Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

Raren L. Kercnam. French and American 
Politics, 1763-1793. Pol. Sci. Quar., June 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


WırLıam L. BLAcxwELL. Citizen Genét and 
the Revolution in Russia, 1789-1792. French 
Hist. Stud., Spring 1963. 

R. Dauverene. Paris, foyer d’émigration au 
dox des âges. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 1, 
1963. 

Harotp Kurtz. The French Emigration. 
History Today, Jan., Feb. 1963. 

ALPHONSE V. Roche. The Marseillaise. Am. 
Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., no. 1, 1963. 

ARTHUR J. SLAvIN. Democracy and the 
French Revolution: Nation and Citizen as 
Political Symbolism in 1789. Bucknell Rev., 
Dec. 1962. 

Gor THUILLIER. Crédit et économie sous 
l'Empire: Les “notes sur la Banque" de Joseph 
dm (1806). Rev. d'hist. éc. e soc., no. I, 
1963. 

SYLVIE CHEVALLEY. Talma, Comédien 
ee Rev. d'hist, du Théüire, Oct-Dec. 
1962. 

Davıp H. Pınaner. Latssez-faire or Inter- 
vention? Labor Policy of the First Month of 
e July Monarchy. French Hist. Stud., Spring 
1963. 

CHARLES Broenio. Casimir Perier and the 
“Troubles of Grenoble,” March 11-13, 1832. 
Ibid., Fall 1962. 

Danra. Liceos. Une candidature “ouvrière” 
aux élections législatives de 1848 à Montauban. 
Rev. d'hist. dc. et soc., no. I, 1963. 

P. Guoniavme. La situation économique et 
sociale du département de la Loire, d'aprés 
l'Enquéte sur le travail agricole et industriel 
du 25 mai 1848. Rev. d’hist. mod. et con- 
temp., Jan.—Mar. 1963. 

G. PALMADE. Le Journal des Economistes 
et la pensée libérale sous le Second Empire. 
Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 3, 1962. 

Rosert W. Reichert. Anti-Bonapartist 
Elections to the Académie française. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar. 1963. 

ANNE REY-GoLDzEIGUER. See General list, 

Marcez Borvin. La Fédération ouvrière 
rouennaise et les événements de 1870-1871. 
Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., nos. 3, 4, 1962. 

RonoLr Buchner. Die geistige Reaktion 
Frankreichs auf die Niederlage von 1871. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1962. 

Leo A. Lousing Left-Wing Radicals, 
Strikes and the Military, 1880—1907. French 
Hist. Stud., Spring 1963. 

James M. Laux. Some Notes on Entre- 
preneurship in the Early French Automobile 
Industry. Ibid. 

F. Bznor. Quelques aspects des relations 
franco-anglaises dant la présidence de 
Félix Faure. Bull. soc. d'hist. mod., no. 1, 
1963. 

Joan C. HuwTER. The Problem of the 
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French Birth Rate on the Eve of World War 
I. French Hist. Stud., Fall 1962. 

PauL A. GacNon. French Views of the 
Second American Revolution. Ibid. 

GEoRGES Doprux. L'échec du premier 
gouvernement Léon Blum. Rev. d'hist. mod. 
et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

J.-B. DrunosgLLE. Le conflit stratégique 
anglo-américain 1941-1944. Bull. d’hist. mod., 
no. 3, 1962. 

Rev, d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1963. 
Six articles on the Maquis. 

Duncan Macraz, Je. Intraparty Divisions 
and Cabinet Coalitions in the Fourth French 
Republic. Comp. Stud. in Society and His. 
(The Hague), Jan. 1963. 

Pate Wurms. How the Fourth Republic 
Died: Sources for the Revolution of May 
1958. French Hist. Stud., Spring 1963. 

Presre Taisaur. Évolution du pouvoir 
d'achat des salariés de 1957 à 1963. Rev. soc., 
Apr. 1963. 

Epwarp W. Fox. Appearance and Reality 
in the Recent French Elections. Virginia 
Quar. Rev., Spring 1963. 

R. Branchen. Le régime des amortissements 
fiscaux en France, Rev, de sci. finan., Jan. 
1963. 

Henri Govmm. La vie et la pensée de 
Gaston Berger. Rev. polit. et parl., Apr. 1963. 

Jean Marrron. L'Institut frangais d'histoire 
sociale. Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

A. ManfcBAaL. La recherche française et son 
organisation. Rev. de déf. nat., Apr., May 1963. 

Rev. de synthèse, Jan.-Mar. 1962. Articles 
on science and technology. 


DOCUMENT 


Dante. Bernard. Mémoire du Conven- 
tionnel Guezno. . . . Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 
1962. 


BOOKS 


BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL. Storia del socialismo in 
Francia: Dalliluminismo alla comune. In a 
vols, Enciclopedia tascabile, Nos. 56 and 57. 
[Rome:] Editore Riuniti. 1963. Pp. 317; 339. 
L. 1,900. 

Conz, Huperr. Laval: A Biography. New 
Eds G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1963. Pp. 314. 

5.95. 

Louis XIV. Présentation de Louis XIV by 
Georges MONGRÉDIEN. Texts by SAINT-SIMON 
et al. Le mémorial des siècles. Les hommes, 
Dix-septiéme siècle. Paris: Éditions Albin 
Michel. 1963. Pp. 392. 16.50 fr. 

NABoNNE, BznNanp. Pauline Bonaparte: La 
Vénus impériale, 1780-1825, [Paris:] 
Hachette. 1963. Pp. 255. 15 fr, 
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Other Recent Publications 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


MANUEL DE Castro, Las ideas políticas y la 
formación del Príncipe en el "De preconiis 
Hispaniae” de Fr. Juan Gil de Zamora. His- 
pania, Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Gastão DE MELo pe Maros. Considerações 
tácticas sobre a batalha de Aljubarrota, Anais, 
XII, 1962. 

Aronso po Paço, Em torno de Aljubarrota. 
I. O problema dos ossos dos combatentes da 
batalha. lbid. 

ANTÓNIO Bräsıo. O problema da sagração 
dos monarcas portugueses. Ibid. 

MAnoEL Carpozo. The Idea of History in 
the Portuguese Chronicles of the Age of Dis- 
covery. Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

C. A. Moura Braz. O encontro das marin- 
harias oriental e ocidental na era dos descobri- 
mentos. Bol. soc. de Geografia de Lisboa, Jan. 
June 1962. 

JóLro GoNgALvzs. De como se ganhou e se 
perdeu Goa. Ibid., July-Dec. 1962. 

Prerre CuauNU. Las Casas et la première 
crise structurelle de la colonisation espagnole 
(1515-1523). Rev. hist., Jan-Mar. 1963. 

Fernano BnaupzL. Séville et l'Atlantique 
(1504-1650). Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., May-June 
1963. 

CLAUDIO SÁNCHEZ ALBORNOZ. Dos comen- 
tarios, TI. Después de leer a Lapeyre. Cuad, de 
hist. de España, XXXHI-XXXIV, 1962. 

Rozert Ricard. Un document sur la cloche 
de Velilla (1564). Bull. hisp., Jan—June 1962, 

Fn. Icnacıo pe Maprim. La Quarta parte de 
la Historia de la Orden de San Gerónimo, de 
"a Francisco de los Santos. Yermo, no. 1, 
1963. 

J. H. Erorr. The Count-Duke of Olivares, 
1587-1645. History Today, June 1963. 

C. R. Boxer. Piet Heyn and the Silver 
Fleet [1628]. Ibid. 

RararEL RópzNAs Viar. Un gran proyecto 
anti-holandés en tiempo de Felipe IV: La 


destrucción del comercio rebelde en Europa. 


Hispania, Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Jactnro Hiparoo, La abdicación de Felipe 
V. Ibid. 

Joko ALsıno Prvro Ferrema. A amizade 
luso-espanhola no século xvni (1746-1760). 
Anais, XII, 1962. 

J. 


Ma. SÁNCHEZ-DIANA. Relaciones de 


España con Suecia en el siglo xvin. Hispania, 
Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

MELCHOR FERNÂNDEZ ALMAGRO. Del antiguo 
régimen a las Cortes de Cádiz. Rev. estud. 
polí?., Nov.—Dec. 1962. 

Feperico Suárez. Sobre las raíces de las 
reformas de las Cortes de Cádiz. Ibid. 

J. M. PÉREZz-Prennes Y MuNoz pe ÁnRACÓ. 
Cortes de Castilla y Cortes de CAdiz. Ibid. 

J. L. ComeLLas. Las Cortes de Cádiz y la 
Constitución de 1812. Ibid. 

Demerrio Ramos. Las Cortes de Cádiz y 
América. Ibid. 

Dreco Sevitta Anor£s, La Constitución de 
1812, obra de transición. Ibid. 

Hans Jorsrscnxe. El coronel von Schepeler: 
Carácter y valor informativo de su obra his- 
DU sobre el reinado de Fernando VII. 

ia. 

R. Sorís. Cara y cruz, "La primera Consti- 
2 española” (Cádiz 1812-Cádiz 1823). 
lbid, 

Juan Frrranpo Bapfa. Vicisitudes c influ- 
encias de la Constitución de 1812. Ibid. 

J. T. ViinannovA. La Constitución de 1812 
en la época del Estatuto Real. Ibid. 

D. I. M. ver Perar. Andrés Borrego y el 
problema de las clases medias. Ibid. 

José M. SAncuez. The Second Spanish Re- 
public and the Holy See, 1931-1936. Catholic 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Jonce NapaL OLLER. La contribution des 
historiens catalans à l'histoire de la démo- 
graphie générale. Population, Jan.-Mar. 1961. 


BOOKS 


Buacker, Inwin R. (selected and ed. and 
with a biographical introd.). Prescoti's His- 
tories: The Rise and Decline of the Spanish 
Empire. New York: Viking Press. 1963. Pp. 
vii, 568. $7.50. 

Kırcanner, Wartrner. Alba: Spaniens 
eiserner Herzog. Persönlichkeit und Geschichte, 
No. 29. Göttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 
1963. Pp. 91. DM 3.90. 

Ruiz, Joan C., and TzPasxz, Jonn J. (ed. 
with an introd.). The Character of Philip II: 
The Problem of Moral Judgments in History. 
Problems in European Civilization. Boston: 
D. C. Heath. 1963. Pp. xviii, 103. $1.50. 
Textbook. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H, Rowen, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


ARTICLES 
Hermann VAN per Wer. Typologie des 
crises et changements de structures aux Pays- 


Bas (xv*-xvi* siècles). Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, 
Mar.--Apr. 1963. 
GOTTFRIED G. Kroper. See General list. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


E. M. BaAEKMAN. Calvin et la Belgique: 
Dans quel sens le réformateur Jean Calvin 
a-t-il pu s'attribuer une origine belge? Flem- 
beau, Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

M. Basne. Financiële politiek en domaniale 
evolutic in de Nederlanden onder Karel V en 
Filips II (1530-1560). Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 
I, 1963. 

J. W. Schurte Norpnmorr. De bevestiging 
van de Amerikanse natie en haar Hollandse 
getuigen. Ibid. 

R. WARLOMONT. L'affaire Werbrouck ct Je 
régime impérial (1813). Rev. hist. de droit fr. 
et étranger, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

J. Stensers. Léopold I et la fixation des 
a. du Congo. Flambeau, Mar.-Apr. 
1963. 

J. Lory. Un aspect de la presse belge en 
1870-1871: Les sources d’informations rela- 
tives aux événements d'Italie. Rev. belge de 
philol. et d’hist., no. 2, 1962. 

B. Srokvis. Het steriliseren van gemengd- 
gehuwde Joden tijdens de Duitse bezetting. 
Socialisme en democratie, Jan, 1963. 

L. pe Jono. Les Pays-Bas dans la seconde 
guerre mondiale. Rev. d’hist. deux, guerre 
mond., Apr. 1963. 

En G. Vromans. Les Indes néerlandaises. 
Ibid. 
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L. pz Jonc. Documentation et recherches 
concernant l'histoire des Pays-Bas pendant la 
seconde guerre mondiale. Ibid. 

N. K. C. A. w 'r Verp. Cinq lettres de 
icu à Himmler [documents]. Ibid. 

E. G. GmorNzvErn. Bibliographie néer- 
landaise de la deuxième guerre mondiale: Ibid. 

JOHANNES Leyser. Dispute and Agreement 
on West New Guinea. Arch. des Völkerrechts, 
Jan. 1963. 

A. B. BREFBAART. Gedachten bij de ban der 
geschiedenis [discussion of P. J. Bouman, In 
de ban der geschiedenis]. Forum der Letteren, 
Feb. 1963. 


BOOKS 


Scenes, A. (pub.). Matricule de l'Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Vol. VI, Fin février 1651- 
fin août 1683. Brussels: Académie royale de 
Belgique, Commission royale d'Histoire. 1963. 


1 Pp. X, 530. 


WorraiNo, J. (ed.). Bescheiden betreffende 
de buitenlandse politick van Nederland, 1848— 
1919. 2d Period, 1871-1898. Vol. I, 187r- 
1874. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 
Grote Ser. No. 107. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. xx, 809. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes, New York University 


ARTICLES 


Wırrer Jonnson. American Scandinavian 
Bibliography for 1962. Scand. Stud. no. 2, 
1963. 

Kesstın Linpman. Finland's Swedes: An 
Introduction and a Bibliography. Ibid. 

ManviN RINTALA. Short List of English- 
Language Studies of Finnish Politics, Jour. 
Central European Aff., Apr. 1963. 

Orrar Dan. [Review article on Per Sveaas 
Andersen, Rudolf Keyser: Embetsmann og his- 
toriker (Oslo, 1961) ]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
3, 1962. 

Prr Sveaas ANDERSEN. Ebbe Hertzbergs 
plass i norsk historieforskning. Hust. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 1, 1963. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Fritz Rörig og hans verk 
[the Hansa]. Ibid., no. 3, 1962. 

Harvoan Konr. [Review article on Jerker 
Rosén and Sten Carlsson, Svensk Historia 
(Stockholm, 1961, 1962)]. Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

Sro WIKANDER. Orientaliska källor till 
vikingatidens historia. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no 
I, 1963. 

H. A. Korroun, See Medieval list. 

Harvpan Kor. Magnus Erlingssons privi- 
legie-brey for Nidaros-kyrka. His. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 3, 1962. 


Sten Ensström. Konung Valdemars mötes- 
kallelse: En textkritisk studie. His. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. I, 1963. 

Aace Brask. Mysteriet omkring dronning 
Helvig [1350's]. Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1963. 

Bmorr Krockars. Den heliga Birgitta och 
familjen Bielke. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 1, 
1963. 

HarvpaN Kour. Unions-avtalen frå Kalmar. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1962. 

Henry Broun. Kalundborgvidissen 1425 af 
Kalmarunionsbrevet 1397 [French summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 5, 1962. 

Jonan ScHremer. De tyske skomakere i 
Bergen. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1963. 

ANDREAS HoLmsen. Desertion of Farms 
around Oslo in the Late Middle Ages. Scand, 
Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1962. 

HARALD ILsz. Gesandtskaber som kultur- 
formidlende faktor: Forbindelser mellem Dan- 
mark og England-Skotland o. 1580-1607 
eee summary]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 5, 
1962. 

Sven LuoNpEvisr. Slaget vid Breitenfeld 
1631. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. I, 1963. 

JoHAN SCHREINER and Knur MYKLAND. 
[Review article on Stein Tveite, Engelsk- 
norsk trelast handel 1640-1710 (Oslo, 1961) ]. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1962. 
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Knup PRANGE. “Den gamle danske adel” 
og dens “godstab” [17th century]: Nogle 
metodiske synspunkter og en kritisk vurdering. 
Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1963. 

Kristor GLAMANN. Beer and Brewing in 
Pre-Industrial Denmark. Scand. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., no. 2, 1962. 

Gustar UrrensrrôMm. Labour Policy and 
Population Thought in Eighteenth Century 
Sweden. Ibid. 

Göran Rysrap. Karolinska spórsmal [Charles 
XII, ca. 1700]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. I, 1963. 

Gorpon Norrie. Felttoget i Mecklenburg 
1762. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 5, 1962. 

E. JurixKaLA. Finnish Agricultural Labour 
in the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies. Scand, Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1962. 

B. Bo£rHrus. Jernkontoret and the Credit 
Doe of the Swedish Ironworks: A Survey. 
Ibid. 

DaAoriNN MannaAxer. Hans Nielsen Hauges 
motstandarar. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1962. 

Per Mauesere. Christian Frederiks myndig- 
het som stattholder og planene om en Regjer- 
ingskommisjon. Ibid., no. I, 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


HarLınör Harıpöesson. Skírnir—Nordens 
äldsta tidskrift. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1963. 

ARTHUR MonTcomery. The Swedish Econ- 
omy in the 1850s. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
no. 2, 1962. 

Incrip Hasomarsrrom. Ánglo-Swedish Eco- 
nomic Relations and the Crisis of 1857. Ibid. 

Horser HjzrnHorr. Orla Lehmann i slesvig- 
holstensk fangenskab [German summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Dan.), no. 5, 1962. 

W. E. Mosse. See British list. 

P. O. Bancx. Från nationell väckdse tll 
modern tidningspress 1 Finland. Nord. Tids., 
no. I, 1963. 

Troezs Finx. General C. A. F. Thomsens 
redegørelse for forhandlingerne om forsvarslo- 
vene 1879-80. Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1963. 

Forkx Linpserc. [Review article on W. M. 
Carlgren, Neutralität oder Allianz: Deutsch- 
lands Beziehungen zu Schweden in den An- 
fangsjahren des ersten Weltkrieges (Uppsala, 
1962)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1963. 

Cun, A, R. CumisrENSEN. Norge i 1962. 
Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1963. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
GERMANY 


WILHELM ABEL. Verdorfung und Gutsbil- 
dung in Deutschland zu Beginn der Neuzeit. 
Zeitsch. f. Agrargesch. u. Agrarsoz., Apr. 1961. 

E. Kesser, Zur Geschichte der Philosophi- 
schen Fakultät. Studium Generale, no. 2, 1963. 

JuLıaA ScHNELBOcL, Die Reichskleinodien in 
Nürnberg 1424-1523. Mittel. d. Vereins f. 
Gesch. d. Stadt Nürnberg, LI, 1962. 

Kar S. Baner. Regensburg und das Reich. 
Blätter f. deutsche Landesgesch., XCVIII, 1962. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Bürgertum und 
Wirtschaft in der Reichsstadt Regensburg. Ibid. 

UrncH NEMBACH, Zur Problematik von 
Luthers Turmerlebnis. Theol. Zeitsch., Mar.— 
Apr. 1963. 

Hans RössLer. Wiedertäufer in und aus 
München 1527-1528. Oberbayrisches Arch., 
LXXXV, 1962. 

PETER BauxcanT. David Chyträus und 
die Gründung der Universität Helmstedt. 
Braunschweig. Jahrb., XLII, 1961. 

ELISABETH Harper. Sechandel zwischen 
Lübeck und Russland im 17./18. Jahrhundert 
[pts. 1-2]. Zeztsch. des Vereins f. Lübeckische 
en und Altertumskunde, XLI-XLII, 1961— 

2. 

Konran Fucus. Die Entwicklung des Braun- 
kohlenbergbaues im Oberwesterwald. Nassau- 
ische Ann., LXXIII, 1962. 


CarLo DE CLERCQ. Die katholischen Fürsten 
von Nassau-Siegen. lbid. 

Kari Worr. Graf Johann der Mittlere von 
Nassau-Siegen und der kurpfalzische Krieg 
ER Ibid. 

ANTON ERNSTBERGER. Kaiserliche Soldateska 
auf Nürnberger Gebiet 1635. Jahrb. f. frän- 
kische Landesforsch., XXI, 1961. 

Grecor Ricnrser. Die Vertretung der thü- 
ringischen Staaten beim Regensburger Reichstag 
1663-1806, Blätter f. deutsche Landesgesch., 
XCVII, 1962. 

Long SPoHAN-KrempeEL. Geschichte der 
Papierfabrikation im Filstal. Bôrsenbl. f. den 
en Buchhandel (Frankfurt), no. 41a, 
1963. 

JOHANN ALBRECHT von Ranrzau. Deutsch- 
Jand und die hedonistische Glickseligkeit. 
Welt als Gesch., no. 3-4, 1962. 

Heinz ScHULZ-FALKENTHAL, Zum Nachleben 
der Antike in Deutschland: Die Behandlung 
und Einschätzung der antiken Erzichungsprak- 
üker und -theoretiker in der wissenschaftli- 
chen Literatur zur Zeit der “Aufklärung” 
und des “Neuhumanismus.” Wiss. Zeitsch. 
der Univ. Halle-Wittenberg, 196a, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 10. 

Max Kemer. Privilegia exclusiva (18. Jh.). 
Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Jan. 1963. 

GERHARD Teicx. Die deutsche Russlandlite- 
ratur im 18. Jahrhundert. Oszbricf, no. 3, 1962. 

W. O. Henpgrson. The Berlin Commercial 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Crisis of 1763. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1962. 

WırLı ALFRED Bogrckz. Ein Herzoglich- 
Württembergischer Regiebetrieb [i. e., Hohen- 
heimer Starke- und Puderfabrik] des ausge- 
henden 18. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. f. Nationalök. 
u. Stat., Feb. 1963. 

KARL Ormar FRAR. von ARETIN. Höhe- 
punkt und Krise des Deutschen Fürstenbuades: 
Die Wahl Dalbergs zum Coadjutor von Mainz 
(1787). Hist. Zeitich., Feb. 1963. 

Joacuma Hanser. Kirchenhoheit und Kir- 
chenregiment des Nürnberger Rates in den letz- 
ten Jahren der Reichsfreiheit und deren 

me durch Bayern. Mittel. d. Vereins 
f. Gesch. d. Stadt Nürnberg, LI, 1962. 

WırLı ÁLFRED Boercxe. Drei unbekannte 
Briefe von Albrecht Thaer an Karl Gottlob 
von Anton. Zeitsch. f. Agrargesch. u. Agrarsoz., 
Apr. 1961. 

François G. Drerrus. Économie et politique 
dans les Allemagnes pendant la premiere 
moitié du xır® siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civi., 
Mar-Apr. 1963. 

A. von Branpr. Lübeck, die Anfänge der 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica und die 
Gründung des Vereins für Lübeckische Ge- 
schichte. Zeitsch. d. Vereins f. Läbeckische 
Gesch. u. Altertums., XLI, 1962. 

Harz Joser Varam. Die Entwicklung der 
Revolutionstheorie bet Karl Marx bis zum 
joue 1844. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. Unterr., June 
1963. 

WALTER ScusuprT. Zur Mitarbeit von Wil- 
helm Wolff an der “Deutschen Brüsseler Zei- 
tung." Beitr. gz. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiter- 
bewegung, no. 2, 1961. 

MeLvın Cuerno. Feuerbach's "Man Is 
What He Eats”: Rectification. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, July-Sept. 1963. 

Drerer Fricke. Die bürgerlichen Parteien 
und die Lebensfragen der deutschen Nation: 
Zur Erforschung und Darstellung der Ge- 
schichte der bürgerlichen Parteien in Deutsch- 
land. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 1, 1963. 

H. Hensere. Die Politik der bürgerlichen 
preussischen Regierungen gegenüber dem pol- 
nischen Freiheitskampf im Grossherzogtum 
Posen im Jahre 1848. Wiss. Zeitsch. der 
Pädagogischen Hochschule Potsdam, 1960-61, 
Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. I. 

Id. Die Polenfrage ım Spiegel der zeitgenös- 
sischen bürgerlichen deutschen Presse und in 
den politischen Klubs während der Revolution 
1848/49. Ibid. 

Frank G. WEBER. Palmerston and Prussian 
Liberalism 1848. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1963. 

WALTHER HuBarscH.  Schiffbauplanung, 
technischer Rüstungsstand und politische Ziel- 
setzung beim Aufbau der deutschen Marine 
1848 bis 1955. Marine-Rundsch., Apr. 1963. 

Arch. f. deutsche Postgesch., no. I, 1963. 
Special issue devoted to Philipp Reis. 

Percy Ernsr Schramm. Zur Bildungsge- 
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schichte Hamburger Kaufleute um 1860-1870. 
Tradition, Feb. 1963. 

H. Tu. Scmumr. Die Excelsior AG. Ibid. 

Hundert Jahre deutsche Arbeiterbewegung 
[title of special issue]. Das Parlament, no. 21, 
1963, 

Tueovor Scmmper. Nietzsche und Bis- 
marck, His. Zeitsch., Apr. 1963. 

Waseem Monrrz FREIHERR von BISSING. 
Autoritärer Staat und pluralistische Gesell- 
schaft in den ersten Jahrzehnten des Bismarcki- 
schen Reiches. Schmollers Jahrb., no. 1, 1963. 

HaNs-GüwTER ZMARZLIK. Der Antisemitis- 
mus im Zweiten Reich. Gesch. i. Wiss. m. 
Unterr., May 1963. 

Kart Hemrica Hörgur. Theodor Fontanes 
Kritik am Bismarckreich. Ibid., June 1963. 

Herserr ScHönzsaum. Carl von Noorden 
und Wilhelm Maurenbrecher im Austausch 
über die geistige Entwicklung des jungen Karl 
Lamprecht. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1962. 

AnNorDp H. Price. Health Insurance in West 
Germany. Current Hist, June 1963. 

Hemmich Koch, 75 Jahre Röhrenwerke 
Bous (Saar). Tradition, Feb. 1963. 

Hans Leussınk, Zur Vorgeschichte und 
Geschichte der Westdeutschen Rektorenkon- 
ferenz. Studium Generale, no. 4, 1963. 

JONATHAN STEINBEROG. A German Plan for 
the Invasion of Holland and Belgium, 1897. 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1963. 

Warrer Laqueur. The German Youth 
Movement and the “Jewish Question.” Leo 
Baeck Inst., Year Book, VI, 1961. 

Urra PLENER Karl Kautskys Opportunis- 
mus in Organisationsfragen (1900-1914). 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung, no. 2, 1961. 

Drerrien Menpe, Die nicht bewaltigte 
Vergangenheit des Ersten Weltkrieges. Europa- 
Archiv, no. 9, 1963. 

Leo Fruer. GEYR von SCHWEPPENBURG. 
Der Kriegsausbruch 1914 und der deutsche 
Generalstab. Wehrwiss, Rundsch., Mar. 1963. 

ALEXANDER CARLEBACH. A German Rabbi 
Goes East [documentation]. Leo Baeck Inst., 
Year Book, VI, 1961. 

Gerp LiNDE. Um die Angliederung Kur- 
lands und Litauens [documentation]. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Dec. 1962. 

FRIEDRICH Frar, FILLER von GAERTINGEN. 
"Dolchstoss" -Diskussion und "Dolchstossle- 
gende” im. Wandel von vier Jahrzehnten. Das 
Parlament, no. 16, 1963. 

Broce B. Frye. The German Democratic 
isi 1918—1930. Western Pol. Quar., Mar. 
1963. 

Encu Kosruorsr. Von der Gewerkschaft 
zur Arbeitsfront und zum Widerstand. Das 
Parlament, no. 18, 1963. 

Kurr Lenz. Das tragische Bewusstsein in 
der deutschen Soziologie der zwanziger Jahre. 
Frankfurter Hefte, May 1963. 
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Kann DIETRICH ERDMANN. See General list. 

ALAN CassELs, Mussolini and German Na- 
an 1922-25. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 
1963. 

Hans-Joacam KruscHh. Zur Bewegung der 
revolutionären Betriebsräte in den Jahren 
rad 1923. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 
1963. 

W. KAsJANENEO and L LunJow. Aus der 
Geschichte der brüderlichen Beziehungen der 
deutschen und sowjetischen Arbeiterklasse. 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung, no. 2, 1961. 

Horst Körstein. Einige Beispiele für die 
brüderlichen Beziehungen zwischen dem revo- 
lutionären Proletariat Deutschlands und der 
Tschechoslowakei in den Jahren 1929-1933. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 1963. 

ADOLF VON ScHNELL. Grundlagen der Mo- 
torisierung und ihre Entwicklung im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Apr. 1963. 

HuwzucH Mors. Quellen zu Brüning. 
Gesch. 1. Wiss, u. Unterr., Apr. 1963. 

Joser Becker. Brüning, Prälat Kaas und 
das Problem einer Regierungsbeteiligung der 
NSDAP 1930-1932. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 1963. 

MARTIN Broszar. William Shirer und die 
Geschichte des Dritten Reiches. Ibid. 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG. Schachts Besuch in 
den USA im Jahre 1933. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Apr. 1963. 

Sızorrıep Vrerzes. Die Kapitulation der 
rechten SPD-Führung vor dem Hitlerfaschis- 
mus Ende Januar/Anfang Februar 1933. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. I, 1963. 

Franciszer Ryszka. The Principle of Lead- 
ership in the Legislation of the Nazi Third 
Reich. Polish Western Aff., ho. 2, 1962. 

Korr Dietrich Scummr. Fragen zur 
Struktur der Bekennenden Kirche. Zeitsch. f. 
evangelisches Kirchenrecht, Mar. 1963. 

Gisela VoLımer. Der Bestand Gesta 
stelle im Hauptstaatsarchiv Düsseldo 
Archivar, Apr. 1963. 

Truman SMITH. An American Estimate of 
the German Air Force, November 1, 1937 
enon: Airpower Historian, Apr. 
1963. 

Szymon Datner. See Eastern Europe list. 

Hetmur Krausnick. See General list. 

ArTuR ÆErseNBAcH. Operation Reinhard: 
Mass Extermination of the Jewish Population 
in Poland. Polish Western Aff., no. 1, 1962. 

ADOLE WILHELM Zrecren. Die religiöse 
Betreuung der Kriegsgefangenen und der 
Besuch des Nuntius Orsenigo im Lager Moos- 
burg. Jahrb. 1962 f. altbayrische Kirchengesch. 

CHARLES Burpick. Planungen für das Ein- 
rücken deutscher Krafte in Spanien 1942-1943. 
Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Mar. 1963. 

ERNST ALEXANDER PAULUs, Wer darf über 
die Verantwortung für Stalingrad ein end- 
gültiges Urteil fallen? Frankfurter Hefte, Mar 
1963. 


oleit- 
Der 


Other Recent Publications 


WarrHER HusarscH. Flüchtlingstransporte 
aus dem Osten über See. Ostdeutsche Wis- 
sensch., IX, 1962. 

Kart Diersich ErpMann. Die Regierung 
Dönitz. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., June 1963. 

Derer Baupis et al. Der Unternehmer in 
der Sicht der westdeutschen Firmen- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., NO. I, 1963. 

PETER QuaNTE. Veränderungen in der 
westdeutschen Landwirtschaft zwischen 1949 
und 1960. Zeitsch. f. Agrargesch. u. Agrarsoz., 
Apr. 1962. 

Harry RENNETH RosENTHAL. The Assimila- 
tion and Integration of the German Expellecs. 
Polish Rev., no. 1, 1963. 

Erfahrungen aus der Beobachtung und 
Abwehr rechtsradikaler und antisemitischer 
Tendenzen im Jahr 1962. Das Parlament, no. 
14, 1963. 

ALBRECHT Timm. Mitteldeutsche Universi- 
täten einst und jetzt. Studium Generale, no. 
3, 1963. 

Zur "Ostforschung" in der Sowjetzone. 
Ostbrie], no. 3, 1962. 

CanL G. Antnon. Stalinist Rule in East 
Germany. Current Hist., May 1963. 

Arois Riz. Das Parteiprogramm der 
SED. Das Parlament, no. 17, 1963. 

GERHARD Baumann. Der Strukturwandel 
in den Zonenstreitkräften nach dem 13. 
August 1961. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., May 1963. 


AUSTRIA 


UnsuLA Hievscner. Schlesier an der Uni- 
versitat Wien in der Zeit von 1365 bis 
1658/59. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 4, 1962. 

Mmxo Rurer. Primus Trubar an der Wie- 
ner Universitit. Welt der Slaven, Dec. 1962. 

Joser Matz. Die Universitat Graz und der 
Südosten. Ostdeutsche Wissensch., TX, 1962. 

Hanns Leo MixkorsTZzEKY. Johann Matthias 
Puechberg und die Anfänge der Hofrechen- 
kammer. Jahrb. des Vereins f. Gesch. der 
Stadt Wien, XVII-XVIII, 1961-62. 

SERGIO SANTOLI. Wirtschaftliche Grundlagen 
des Josefismus. Österreich. Arch. f. Kirchen- 
recht, no. 3, 1962. 

WILHELM ScHössLer. Heinrich von Gagern 
über die böhmischen “Fundamentalartikel” 
von 1870 [documentation]. Ostdeutsche Wir- 
sensch., IX, 196a. 


SWIIZERLAND 

ALBERT Hauser. Bericht über Neuerschei- 
nungen auf dem Gebiete der schweizerischen 
Agrargeschichte seit dem letzten Weltkrieg. 
Zeitich. f. Agrargesch. u. Agrarsos., Apr. 
1962. 

Oskar Vasra. Huldrych Zwingli und 
seine Gegner. Zeitsch. f. schweiz. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 4, 1962. 

W. O. Henperson. J. C. Fischer: A Swiss 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Industrial Pioneer, Zeitsch. f. die gesamte Staats- 
wiss., Apr. 1963. 

E. F. J. MürLLzx-BÜOcm. Segessers “Am 
Vorabend des Conciliums” [concl]. Zeitsch. 
f. schweiz. Kirchengesch., no. 4, 1962. 
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BOOK 
Berraux, PixagE. La vie quotidienne en 


Allemagne au temps de Guillaume II en 1900. 
[Paris:] Hachette. 1962. Pp. 254. 14 fr. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College 


ARTICLES 


Nicota  ÁBBAGNANO, Italian Renaissance 
Humanism. Cahiers d’hist. mond., no. 2, 1963. 

Roperro ÁrxAGi. The Contribution of 
Italian Navigators to the Politico-Commercial 
Expansion of the xvi" Century. Ibid. 

RAFFAELLO Moranen, The Academy of the 
Lincei and Galileo Galilei. Ibid, 

Wit.tLiAM J. BouwsMA, Paolo Sarpi e la tra- 
dizione rinascimentale. Riv. stor. ital., Dec. 
1962. 

Fausro NicoLmı Jean-Baptiste Vico dans 
Phistoire de la pensée, Cahiers d’hist. mond., 
no. 2, 1963. 

RAFFAELE Crasca. Borghesia e classi rurali 
nel Mezzogiorno durante il sec. xvin. Stor. e 
polit., Jan—Mar. 1963. 

Franco VzNTURI, "Socialista" e “social- 
ismo” nell'Italia del Settecento. Riv. stor. ital., 
Mar. 1963. 

Pino Ioro. Il Saggio su la Rivoluzione di 
Carlo Pisacane ed il suo contenuto ideologico. 
7. dell'Accad. di sci. morali e polit., LXXI, 
1961. 

Massn4o L. Sarvaporr. Scritti di economia 
di Camillo Cavour. Studi storici, no. 4, 1962. 

GIUSEPPE STAMMATI. Azione politica e 
ideologica di Francesco de Sanctis, Realtà del 
Mezzogiorno, Feb.-Mar. 1963. 

G. R. Zrrarosa. Il centenario della morte di 
padre Taparelli D'Azeglio. Aspetti lett., no. 6, 
1962, no. 1—2, 1963. 

Giuseppe Russo. Il Cardinale Sisto Riario 
Sforza e lunità d'Italia (sett. 1860~luglio 
1861). Ibid., no. 1-2, 1963. 

GAETANO Crncari. La Calabria nella rivolu- 
zione del 1860. Arch. stor. per le provincie 
napoletane, XL, 1961. 

Domenico Demarco. Problemi economici 
della unificazione italiana. I. La finanza pub- 
blica: 1850-1876. Rassegna econ., no. 3, 1962. 

RAFFAELE CorLAPrIETRA. Il primo ministero 
Crispi Il Patto di Roma. Rass. di pol. ¢ di stor., 
nos. 90, 9I, 92, 1963. 

Id. Il ritorno di Crispi. La questione morale. 
Ibid., nos. 95, 96, 97, 98, 1962. 

‘Vaturio CasrnoNovo. Per la storia della 
stampa italiana (1870-1890). Nuova riv. stor., 
no. 1—2, 1963. 


Carro Cuncio. Storia e dottrine politiche in 
Pasquale Villari. Stor. e polit., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Loic: Arsızzanı. La Camera di Lavoro di 
Bologna. Origini e primi anni di vita (1889- 
rl Movimento operaio social. no. 3-4, 
1962. 

A. James Grecor. See General list. 

GasroNE MaNaconDA. Formazione e primo 
sviluppo del Partito socialista in Italia. Studs 
storici, no. I, 1963. 

Roperr Paris. La première expérience poli- 
tique de Gramsci (1914-15). Mouvement so- 
cial, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Renzo Dx Ferice. I fatti di Torino del 
dicembre 1922. Studi storici, no. I, 1963. 

GrusEPPE GaLAsso, Considerazioni intorno 
alla storia del Mezzogiorno d'Italia. Riv. stor. 
ial., no. I, 1963. 

Massimo L. SALVADORI. Salvemini sulla storia 
d'Italia. IJ Veltro, no. 3, 1962. 

Gumo Macera. Testimonianze su Croce, 
Realtà del Mezxogiorno, no. 12, 1962. 

Omaggio a Croce. La Tribuna, no. 24, 
1962. 

Giacomo PERTICONE. I partiti politici di 
élite oggi. Stor. e polit., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sven Gunnar», Italien efter enandet: Ten- 
denser i modern historiedebatt. Hist, Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 3, 1962. 

Ernesto Macisrratt. Rassegna di libri 
sull'età giolittiana. Rass. di pol. e di stor., no. 
87, 1962. 

Luror SALVATORELLI. L'historiographie itali- 
enne au xvni? siècle. Cahiers d’hist. mond., 
no. 2, 1963. 

Luror Vrari. Recenti studi cattolici sulla 
storia dell'Italia contemporanea. Studi storici, 
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eee 1854-1857. Jour. Southern Hir, May 
1963. 

Srepaen B. Oares. Marmaduke's Cape 
Girardeau Expedition, 1863. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1963. 

Howarp N. Monnerr. The Confederate 
Advance to Lexington, 1864. Missouri Hist. 
Soc, Bull., Apr. 1963. 

Norman L. CmockzrT. A Study of Confu- 
sion: Missouri's Immigration Program, 1865- 
1916. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 

CHARLES Warne ErriNoER. The Drive for 
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Statehood for Oklahoma. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Spring 1963. 

Francis W. ScHRUBEN. The Return of "Al- 
falfa Bill" Murray. lbid. 

Terry G. Jorpan. Windmills in Texas. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1963. 

EnzgANOR B. Apams. Fray Silvestre and the 
Obstinate Hopi New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1963. 

Kenneta L. Hormes. The Benjamin 
Cooper Expeditions to Sante Fe in 1822 and 
1823. Ibid. 

Patrick D. HgNpzusoN. Bradshaw Bonanza 
[1871]. Ibid. 

Rosert W. Larson. Taft, Roosevelt, and 
New Mexico Statehood. Mid-Am., Apr. 1963. 


Henry F. Dobyns. Indian Extinction in the : 


Middle Santa Cruz River Valley, Arizona. New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


Cantos R. ALLEN, Jr. David Barrow's 
Circular Lerter of 1798. William and Mary 
Quar., July 1963. 

Donazp O. DEWEY. ... to level the works 
at York ...: A Letter of David Jameson 
[1783]. Virginta Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
1963. 

Marvin R. Zamnıser. Edward Rutledge to 
His Son, August 2, 1796. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., Apr. 1963. 

CHARLES T. Jones, Jr. The Sons of Bolling 
Hall in the Civil War. Alabama His. Quar., 
nos, 2—3—4, 1962. 

James W. Siver. The Wandering Westons: 
Some Letters o£ Henry and Sidney Weston 
[1846-52]. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr. 1963. 

WiLLiAM H. Wırson. The Diary of a 
Kansas City Merchant, 1874-1880 [Thomas B. 
Bullene]. Missouri Hist. Soc. Buil., Apr. 1963. 

Mrs. Max W. Myer and Cart H. Cuap- 
MAN. Journey to the Land of the Osages, 1835- 
1836, by Louis Cortambert. Ibid. 

Henry P. Warxer. William McLane’s 
Narrative of the Magee-Gutierrez Expedition, 
ea Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 
1963. 

Forp Drxon. Cayton Erhard’s Reminiscences 
of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 1841. Ibid. 

Norman B. Farris. The Diary of Morris J. 
er 1855-1856 [Mormons in Texas]. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


ALLAN G. Boovr. Farming in the Prairie 
Peninsula, 1830-1890. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 
1963. 

D. Rem Ross and C. W. Wiıester. The Re- 
lationship between Urban Growth and Trans- 
portation Development in the Cincinnati- 
Northern Kentucky Area. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos. Soc. Ohio, Apr. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


Joux L. Mvyxns. Antislavery Activities of 
Five Lane Seminary Boys in 1835-36. Ibid. 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER. William Sanders 
Scarborough: Scholarship, the Negro, Reli- 
gion, and Politics. OAso Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Creo Gorr WILKENS. Early Cattle Marks 
of Allen County, Indiana 1824-1877. Old 
Fort [ Wayne, Ind.] News, Apr.-June 1963. 

James A. TreicneL. Lew Wallace at Fort 
Donelson. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1963. 

Hanozp Lew Watracze. Lew Wallace's 
March to Shiloh Revisited. Ibid. 

Rosert Ryaz Muer. Lew Wallace and the 
French Intervention in Mexico. Ibid, 

Ernest G. HirpNrg. Higher Education in 
Transition, 1850-1870. Jowr. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Spring 1963. 

Tuomas C. KazzecHan. Was There an 
"Eighth. Debate” [1858]? Ibid. 

James P. Jongs. John A, Logan, Freshman 
in Congress, 1859-1861. Ibid. 

Rosert Ozanne. Union-Management Rela- 
tions: McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany, 1862-1886. Labor Hist., Spring 1963. 

RicHagp W, E. Perrin. Wisconsin “Stove- 
wood" Walls: Ingenious Forms of Early Log 
EE Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Spring 
1963. 

LesLıe H. Fine, Jr. Wisconsin and Negro 
Suffrage. Ibid. 

Lawrence H. Larsen. How Glenn Frank 
Became President of the University of Wis- 
consin. Ibid. 

Jonn HanNsBzRoER and Roger P. WILKINS. 
Transportation on the Northern Plains: Min- 
nesota, Manitoba, and Monopoly. North Da- 
kota Quar., Autumn 1961. 

Arvin W. Warers. The Last of the Glidden 
[automobile] Tours: Minneapolis to Glacier 
Park, 1913. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 1963. 

BertHa M. H. SHAwBAUGH. Amana That 
hi and Amana That Is. Palimpsest, Mar. 
1963. 

Kzrra McCLezLan. The Morrison Electric: 
na First Automobile. Ann. lowa, Spring 
1963. 

RicnarD D. Brown. The Agricultural Land 
Grant in Kansas: Selection and Disposal. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1963. 

WILLIAM Josera BanNps. A Chronological 
Account of Efforts Made to Secure a Bishop 
for the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas in 
S Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 
1963. 

Ricnarp D. Rowen. The Second Nebraska's 
Campaign against the Sioux [1865]. Nebraska 
Hist., Mar. 1963. 

ALAN R. WooLworTx and W. RAYMOND 
Woop. Excavations at Kipp's Post. North Da- 
kota Hist., July 1962. 

J. S. Rapanavon. Custer Explores the Black 
Hills 1874. Mil. Af., Winter 1962-63. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


GeraLn Francis DeJong, The Dutch in 
re County. North Dakota Hist., July 
1962. 

Joux Bernardo McGrom. The California 
Catholic Church in Transition, 1846-1850. 
California Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

Wırmm E. FRANKLIN. The Archy Case: 
The California Supreme Court Refuses to Free 
a Slave [1858]. Pacific Hist, Rev., May 1963. 

Mary V. Jessup Hoop and RoprrT BarT- 
LETT Haas. Eadweard Muybridge’s Yosemite 
Valley Photographs, 1867-1872. California 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Mar. 1963. 

ALBERT ANTREI. Father Pierre Jean DeSmet. 
Montana, Apr. 1963. 

Joan C. Ewers. Iroquois Indians in the 
Far West. Ibid. 

Dow Ricxzy, Jr. Battle of Wolf Mountain 
[1877]. Ibid. 

DonaLp Swrrmg. Lt. John J. Pershing at 
the Grand Canyon [1889]. Ibid. 

Garry Davi Ryan. Camp Walbach, 1858- 
1859. Ann. Wyoming, Apr. 1963. 

ELIZABETH Keen. Wyoming's Frontier 
Newspapers. Ibid. 

GroncE W. PauLson. The Congressional 
og of Joseph Maull Carey [1845-1924]. 

CLAUDE E. ScHarrrER. William Brooks: 
an Publicist. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 
1963. 

Davin T. Mason. The Effect of O & C 
[Oregon & California Rwy.] Forest Manage- 
ment on the Economy of Oregon. Ibid. 

WiLLIAM A. Karz. The Columbian: Wash- 
ington Territory’s First Newspaper. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Vincent P. DeSantıs and JANET Brooks. 
George Cary Eggleston's Explanation for In- 
diana’s Literary Achievements [1902]. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Mar. 1963. 

Ten C. HiNckLEY. Excerpts from the Let- 
ters of Dr. Clarence Thwing, Presbyterian 
Missionary to Wrangell, Alaska during the 
nor Jour. Presbyterian Hist, Mar. 
1963. 


BOOKS 


Asnams, RicHarp (ed.). The Issue of Fed- 
eral Regulation in the Progressive Era. The 
"Berkeley Ser. in American History. Chicago: 
ecd McNally. 1963. Pp. 58. 75 cents. Text- 


ALDEN, Joun Rıcmanv. Rise of the American 
Republic. New York: Harper and Row. 1963. 
Pp. xxiv, 1030. $9.95. Textbook. 

ARDEN, G. Evenerr. Augustana Heritage: 
A History of the Augustana Lutheran Church. 
Rock Island, IIL: Augustana Press. 1963. Pp. 
xi, 424. $4.95. 

BarLer, James HL Henrico Home Front, 
1861-1865: A Picture of Life in Henrico 
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County, Virginia, from May, 1861, through 
April, 1865, Based upon Selections from the 
Minute Books of the Henrico County Court. 
[Richmond, Va.: Henrico County Civil War 
Centennial Commission.] 1963. Pp. xxiv, 275. 

Bipzacx, Russert E. John Allen and the 
Founding of Ann Arbor. Michigan Historical 
Collections, Bulletin No. 12. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1962. Pp. 34. 

Bonner, Tuomas NeviLLe. Our Recent Past: 
American Civilization in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1963. Pp. ix, 470. $10.00. Textbook. 

BuAxMAN, Jonn. The Road to Independence. 
A Documentary History of the Causes of the 
American Revolution: 1763-1776. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1963. Pp. vi, 314. $6.50. 

BRAYNARD, Franx O. S.S, Savannah: The 
Elegant Steam Ship. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 249. $5.00. 

Burron, Ricuanp F. The City of the Saints 
and across the Rocky Mountains to California. 
Ed. with an introd. and notes by Fawn M. 
Bronie. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1963. 
Pp. xliv, 654, xiii. $8.50. 

CAMPBELL, J. Duncan, and HowELL, Ep- 
GAR M. American Military Insignia, 1800- 
1851, Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum, Museum of History and 
Technology, Bull. 235. Washington, D. C: 
the Institution. 1963. Pp. xv, 124. $2.00. 

Carson, CLARENCE B. The Fateful Turn: 
From Individual Liberty to Collectivism, 1880— 
1960. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Founda- 
tion for Economic Education. 1963. Pp. 255. 
Cloth $3.50, paper $2.00. 

CuzsNEy, ALAN M. The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine: A Chronicle. Vol. II, 
1905-1914. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1963. Pp. xv, 350. $6.00. 

Cronon, E. Davin (ed.). Labor and the 
New Deal. The Berkeley Ser. in American 
History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 60. 
75 cents. Textbook. 

DEConDe, ALEXANDER. 4 History of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1963. Pp. xi, 914. $12.00. Text- 
book. 

Dramonp, Siemunp (ed.). The Creation of 
Society in the New World. The Berkeley Ser. 
in American History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1963. Pp. 56. 75 cents. Textbook, 

Durreez, A. Hunter (ed.). Science and the 
Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1916. 
The Berkeley Ser, in American History. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 59. 75 cents. 
Textbook. 

ErırcH, ÁRTHUR A. Je. American Intel- 
lectual History. Service Center for Teachers of 
History Publication No. 53. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1963. Pp. 28. 50 cents. 

Ewan, JosepH and Nesta. John Lyon, Nur- 
seryman and Plant Hunter, and His Journal, 
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1799-1814. Transactions of the American 

Philosophical Society, New Ser, Vol. LHI, 

ge 2. Philadelphia: the Society, 1963. Pp. 69. 
2.00. 

Ezerr, Jonn SAMUEL. The South since 1865. 
New York: Macmillan, 1963. Pp. x, 511. 
$8.50. Textbook. 

GiNzszRO, Eur, and Berman, Hyman. The 
American Worker in the Twentieth Century: 
A History through Autobiographies, New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe. 1963. Pp. xii, 
368. . 
GUTTMANN, ÁLLEN (ed. with an introd.). 
American Neutrality and the Spanish Civil 
War. Problems in American Civilization. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath. 1963. Pp. vi, 115. $1.50. 
Textbook. 

Herat, Dwicnr B. (ed. from the original 
printing of 1622, with introd. and notes). 4 
Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Mourrs 
Relation: A Relation or Journal of the English 
Plantation Settled at Plymouth in New Eng- 
land, by Certain English Adventurers both 
Merchants and Others. The American Experi- 
ence Ser. New York: Corinth Books. 1963. 
Pp. xxiii, 96. $3.95. 

Hitt, Norman L. Mr. Secretary of State. 
Studies in Political Science. New York: Ran- 
dom House. 1963. Pp. vi, 185. $1.95. 

Hour, Sor. The Dictionary of American 
History. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: Oceana Publica- 
tions. 1963. Pp. vii, 9-380. $7.50. 

Horr, W. SroLL. The Historical Profession 
in the United States. Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History Publication No. 52. New York: 
Macmillan. 1963. Pp. 30. 50 cents. 

Jones, PETER D'A. America’s Wealth: The 
Economic History of an Open Society. New 
York: Macmillan. 1963. Pp. viii, 375. $7.50. 

Kaser, Davip (ed.). The Cost Book of 
Carey & Lea, 1825-1838, Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1963. Pp. 355. 
$10.00. 

Kerry, Warum B., Jr. (ed.). Studies in 
United States Commercial Policy. Dir. by 
Harry C. Hawxins and Jonn M. Leopr. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 262. $7.50. 

Krein, Freperıc SHRIVER, ez al. (eds.). 
Just South of Gettysburg: Carroll County, Mary- 
land, in the Civil War. Personal Accounts and 
Descriptions of a Maryland Border County, 
1861-1865. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press 
for the Civil War Centennial Committee of 
the Historical Society of Carroll County, Mary- 
land. 1963. Pp. xix, 247. $3.95. 

Koch, ADRIENNE (ed.). Adams and Jeffer- 
son: "Posterity Must Judge.” The Berkeley Ser. 
in American History. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963. Pp. 60. 75 cents. Textbook. 

LerLer, Huch TALMAGE, and NEWSOME, 
ALBERT Ray. North Carolina: The History of 
a Southern State. Rev. ed.; Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 
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756. $8.00. See rev. of 1st ed, (1954), AHR, 
LX (Apr. 1955), 698. T 

Levin, Davi (ed). The Puritan in ihe 

Enlightenment: Franklin and Edwards. The 
Berkeley Ser. in American History. Chicago: 
Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 60. 75 cents. Text- 
book. 
Lewinson, Paur. Race, Class, and Party: A 
History of Negro Suffrage and White Politics 
in the South. Reprint; New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1963. Pp. x, 302. $7.50. See rev. of 
E ed. (1932), AHR, XXXVIII (Jan. 1933), 
397. 

Livinssron, WiLLIAM, e£ al. The Independ- 
ent Reflector: Or Weekly Essays on Sundry 
Important Subjects More Particularly Adapted 
to the Province of New-York. Ed. by Mu.roN 
M. Krem. The John Harvard Library. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 460. $7.50. 

Lioyp, Henry Demaresr. Wealth against 
Commonwealth. Ed. with an introd. by 
THomas C. COCHRAN. S Book. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1963. Pp. viii, 


+ 184. $2.25. 


McCoy, Donazp R., and O'Connor, Ray- 
MOND G. (eds.). Readings in Twentieth Cen- 
tury American History. New York: Macmillan. 
1963, Pp. 631. $3.95. Textbook. 

McWurney, Grapy (ed.). Reconstruction 
and the Freedmen. The Berkeley Ser. in 
American History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1963. Pp. 54. 75 cents. Textbook. 

Main, Jackson T. (ed.). Rebel versus Tory: 
The Crises of the Revolution, 1773-1776. The 
Berkeley Ser. in American History. Chicago: 
E McNally. 1963. Pp. 53. 75 cents, Text- 

ook. 

May, EnNzsr R, (ed.). The Coming of War, 
I917. 'The Berkeley Ser. in American History. 
Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 55. 75 
cents. Textbook. 

May, Henry (ed.). The Discontent of the 
Intellectuals: A Problem of the Twenties. The 
Berkeley Ser. in American History. Chicago: 
ae McNally. 1963. Pp. 60. 75 cents. Text- 


Morris, Ricuanp B., et al. The Life History 
of the United States, Vol. J, Prehistory to 1774: 
The New World; Vol. U, 1775-1789: The 
Making of a Nation. Stonehenge Book. New 
York: Time Incorporated. 1963. Pp. 175; 160. 
$3.95 each, 

MuLLerR, CHarres G. The Darkest Day: 
1814. The Washington-Baltimore Campaign. 
Great Battles of History, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 1963. Pp. 232. $3.95. 

Parxes, Henry Bamrorp, and Canosso, 
Vincent P, Recent America: A History. Vol. 


‘I, 1900-1933; Vol. I, Since 1933. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell. 1963. Pp. xi, 532; x, 564. 
$3.75 each. Textbook. _ 
PiNKowski, Epwarp. John-Siney: The Min- 
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ers’ Martyr. Philadelphia: Sunshine Press. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 335. $6.00. 

Ransom, Jonn L, John Ransom’s Diary. In- 
trod. by Bruce Catron. New York: Paul S. 
Eriksson. 1963. Pp. xvii, 281. $5.95 

Rrxer, Dororny (ed.). Mists and Papers 
Relating to the Administration of David 
Wallace, Governor of Indiana, 1837—1840. In- 
diana Historical Collections, Vol. XLII. In- 
dianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau. 1963. 
Pp. vil, 501. $7.50. 

Ross, Huon (ed.). The Cold War: Contain- 
ment and Its Critics. The Berkeley Ser. in 
American History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1953 Pp. 53. 75 cents. Textbook. 

SELLERS, CHARLES (ed.). Andrew Jackson, 
Nullification, and the State-Rights Tradition. 
The Berkeley Ser. in American History. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 60. 75 cents. 
Textbook. 

Id. and May, Henry. A Synopsis of Ameri- 
can History. The Berkeley Ser. in American 
History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 
434. $4.50. Textbook. 

SHANNON, David A. Twentieth Century 
America: The United States since the 1890's. 
Rand McNally History Ser. Chicago: Rand 
MeNally. 1963. Pp. 678. Textbook. 

SHIPTON, CLIFFORD K. New England Life 
in the 18th Century: Representative Biogra- 
phies from Sibley's Harvard Graduates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xxvii, 626. $10.00. 

SHIRLEY, FRANKLIN Ray. Zebulon Vance, 
Tarheel Spokesman, Charlotte, N. C: Mc- 
Nally and Loftin. 1962. Pp. viii, 16x. $3.50. 
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STAUDENRAUS, P. J. (ed.). The Secession 
Crisis, 1860-1861. The Berkeley Ser. in Ameri- 
can History, Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. 
Pp. 60. 75 cents. Textbook. 

STEEN, Herman. Flour Milling in America. 
Minneapolis: T. S. Denison. 1963. Pp. 455. 
$7.50. 

Srrour, Cusuine (ed.). Conscience, Sci- 
ence, and Security: The Case of Dr. ]. Robert 
Oppenheimer. The Berkeley Ser. in American 
History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. Pp. 
58. 75 cents. Textbook. 

Van Deusen, Guynpon G., and Bass, 
HERBERT J. (eds). Readings’ in American 
History. Vol. I, To 1877; Vol. II, Since 1865. 
New York: Macmillan. 1963. Pp. xi, 450; 
x, 438. $3.50 each. Textbook. 

WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. (ed.). Abolition- 
im: Disrupter of the Democratic System or 
Agent of Progress? The Berkeley Ser. in 
American History. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1963. Pp. 59. 75 cents. Textbook. 

WiırLcıng, EUGENE P, and HATZFELD, 
Herta, Catholic Serials of the Nineteenth 
Century in the United States: A Descriptive 
Bibliography and Union List. 2d ser., pt. 6, 
Iowa. Washington, D. C: Catholic University 
of America Press. 1963. Pp. iv, 44. $1.95. 

Weicar, Frances, Views of Society and 
Manners in America. Ed. by PauL R., BARER. 
The John Harvard Library. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1963. Pp. xxiii, 292. $7.50. 

Wriıcht, Louis B., et al. The Democratic 
Experience: A Short American History, Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman. 1963. Pp. viii, 465, 
ix-xlvi. Cloth $5.25, paper $4.25. Textbook. 


Latin Ámerica 
Karl M. Schmitt, University of Texas 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Roserr J. ALEXANDER. Agrarian Reform in 
Latin America. Foreign Aff., Oct. 1962. 

Rogerro DE Oxrverma Campos. Relaciones 
entre Estados Unidos e Ibero-américa. Cuad. 
hispanoamer. (Madrid), Nov. 1962. 

Roserr C. Emr. Pioneer Settlement in 
Eastern Peru. Ann. Assoc. Am, Geographers, 
Sept. 1962. 

WicBERTO ]D4ÉNrz Moreno. Los hallazgos 
de Ichcateopan. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

S. PauL Kramer. Lord Acton and Latin 
America. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 1963. 

Latin America. Current Hist., Feb. 1963. 

Epwarp J. RocEns. The Iron and Steel In- 
dustry in Colonial and Imperial Brazil. Ameri- 
cas, Oct. 1962. 

Bryce Woop. External Restraints on the 
Good Neighbor Policy. Inter-Am. Econ. Af., 
Autumn 1962. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Eoserro O, Aczveno. El juicio de Residencia 
al corregidor Villalobos. Rev. de la Junta de 
Estud. Hist. de Mendoza, no. 2, 1962. 

GERMÁN ARcINIEGASs. Navarrete y Amerigo 
Vespucci. Bol. hist. antigiedades (Bogotá), 
Sept. 1962. 

FERNANDO Campos Harrer. Notas sobre el 
uso del nombre Reino de Chile. Rev. chilena 
hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1962. 

Epmunpo Correas. San Martín y Chile. 
Rev. de la Junta de Estud. Hitt. de Mendoza, 
no. 2, 1962. 

Oswatpo Díaz Díaz. La insurrección de 
José Hilario Mora y diez mártires desconocidos, 
en Cali Bol. hist. antigüedades (Bogotá), 
Sept. 1962. 

RENÉ León EcnHam. Historia de Curicó. 
Rev. chilena hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1962. 

ESTEBAN Fontana. La expulsión de los 
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jesuitas de Mendoza y sus repercusiones eco- 
nómicas. Ibid. 

Id. Notas para el estudio del Santo Patrono 
de Mendoza y su festividad en la época 
colonial. Rev. de la Junta de Estud. Hist. de 
Mendoza, no. 2, 1962. 

Huco GunckeL L. Fray Francisco Inalican, 
fraile franciscano mapuche. Rev. chilena hist. 
geog., Jan.-Dec. 1962, 

TreoporeE C. Hincxiry. The Decline of 
Caribbean Smuggling. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 


Jan. 1963. 

CanLos MANDEL Larrga. Primeros mapas 
en que aparece territorio ecuatoriano y su 
más antigua toponimía. Bol. acad. nac. de la 
hist. (Bogotá), July-Dec. 1962. 

ManveL Lópzz Amasis. Sobre la ilegitimi- 
dad de la conquista de América. Rev. de la 
Univ. de Yucatán (Mérida), July-Oct. 1962. 

Pepro S. MARTÍNEZ. Aportaciones para dos 
biografías cuyanas: Francisco y Juan Augustín 
Videla y Aguiar. Rev. de la junta de Estud, 
Hist. de Mendoza, no. 2, 1962. 

Sencıo Martinez Barza. 'lribulaciones de 
un funcionario del siglo xvur. Rev. chilena 
hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1962. 

José Mmanna. Fisionomfa del noreste de 
México en la época colonial. Cuad, amer. 
(México, D.F.), July-Aug. 1962. 

Id. La población indígena de México en el 
siglo xvi. Hist. mex., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

Macnus MÖRNER and CHARLES GIBSON. 
Diego Mufioz Camargo and the Segregation 
Policy of the Spanish Crown. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 1962. 

CrarLes E. NowxLL. The Defense of Carta- 
gena. Ibid. 

Mario GermAn Romero. Participación del 
clero en la lucha por la independencia. Bol. 
hist. antigtedades (Bogotá), July-Aug. 1962. 

José Rumazo, Las fundaciones de Santiago 
y San Francisco de Quito. Bol. acad. nac. de 
la hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 1962. 

JEAN SaRRAILH. La España de Carlos II. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Feb. 1963. 

Roserr STEVENSON. Colonial Music in Co- 
lombia. Americas, Oct. 1962. 

Apam Százpi Credit—Without Banking— 
in Early Nineteenth Century Puerto Rico. 
Americas, Oct. 1962. 

Fr. Jost Marfa Varcas, O.P. Los artes en 
Quito en el siglo xvi. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec. 1962. 

SERGIO VırraLopos R. Almagro y los Incas. 
Rev. chilena hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 1962. 

Id. El comercio extranjero a fines de la 
dominación española. Jour. Inter-4m. Stud., 
Oct. 1962. 

Homero Vrrert Larrontre. Gonzalo Diaz 
de Pinedo, fundador, escribano, alcalde y gov- 
ernador de Quito. Bol. acad. nac. de la hist. 
(Quito), pco 1962. 

HxNzr P. WALKER. See United States list. 


Other Recent Publications 


Joan V. Murra. Cloth and Its Functions in 
the Inca State. Am. Anthropologist, Aug. 1962. 


Documents 
Bolivar en Jamaica y Haiti. Rev. soc. bo- 
livariana de Venezuela, Oct. 1962. 
EnaxzsT J. Burrus, S.J. A Forged Commen- 


. tary on Zárate's Relaciones de Nuevo México. 


Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1962. 

Micuet Crvema TABOADA. Expediente pro- 
movido en 1808 por la República del Pueblo 
de Tekal. Rev. de la Univ. de Yucatán 
(Mérida), May-June 1962. 

Oswanpo Diaz Díaz. Consecuencias próxi- 
mas y remotas de la batalla de Boyacá, según 
documentos del Archivo La Torre. Bol. hist. 
antigüedades (Bogotá), Apr.-May-June 1962. 

GUILLERMO HznNÁNDEZ DE ALBA. Sumarias 
de los procesos seguidos contra los clérigos 
patriotas, Ibid., July-Aug. 1962. 

Por la historia del xo de Agosto de 1809. 
Bol. acad. nac. de la hist, (Quito), Jan.-June, 
July-Dec. 1962. 

RAFAEL SALAMANCA ÁGUILERA. Nuevos doc- 
umentos sobre la campafia de Boyacá. Bol. 
ar antigdedades (Bogotá), Apr.-May-June 
1962. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Ramón BxzzuNzA Pinto. El constitucional- 
ismo en Yucatán. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Donan B: Cooper. The Withdrawal of the 
United States from Haiti, 1928-1934. Jour. 
Inter- Am. Stud., Jan. 1963. 

Don Lorenzo de Zavala. Mem. de la acad. 
mex. de la hist., July-Scpt. 1962. 

Feoro GuiLLÉN. El mural y el libro en la 
revolución mexicana. Política (Caracas), Aug.— 
Sept-Oct. 1962. 

Cazrxro Masó v VÁzouxz. Los sindicatos y 
el proceso revolucionario cubano. Combate 
(San José), July~Aug. 1962. 

RosenrT RyaıL Mirzer. Plácido Vega: A 
Mexican Secret Agent in the United States. 
Americas, Oct. 1962. 

Mancez Pennerre and Jaan CasrAINGT. La 
legión extranjera en la intervención francesa. 
Hist, mex., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

STANLEY R. Ross, Victoriano Huerta visto 
por su compadre. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

Vicrog ManueL Torres. El pensamiento 
político de Ignacio Ramírez. Ibid. 

AcusríN YÁRxz. Don Justo Sierra y la 
Revolución. Rev. de la Univ. de Ywcatán 
(Mérida), July-Oct. 1962. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Donato W. Bray. The Political Emergence 
of Arab-Chileans, 1952-1958. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., Oct. 1962. 


Articles and Other Bo oks Received 


MARGARET V. CAMPBELL. The Chilean Press: 
1823-1842. Ibid. 

Oscar Fatcuerri. Haya de la Torre: Odiseo 
de Indoamérica. Combate (San José), Sept— 
Oct. 1962. 

Junio César Joser. El nacionalismo creador 
er Manuel Balmaceda. Ibid., July~Aug. 
1962. 

GEORGE PENDLE. Argentina: The Past be- 
a the Present. Internat. Aff. (London), Oct. 
1962. 

Mots PosLerz Troncoso. El movimiento 
sindical] chileno. Combate (San José), July- 
Aug. 1962. 

Ricarpo Ropnícurz Moras, Origen de la 
industria argentina. Política (Caracas), Aug.- 
Sept.-Oct. 1962. 

CHARLES  WinLis Sn«woNs. Deodoro da 
Fonseca, Fate's Dictator. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
Jan. 1963. 

ALAN S. TRUEBLOoop, La experiencia chilena 
de un yankee de Rhode Island: Samuel Ward 
or Rev. chilena hist. geog., Jan.-Dec. 
1962. 

DoNarp E. Worcester. Naval Strategy in 
the War of the Pacific. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
Jan. 1963. 

: DOCUMENTS 

ALFREDO BARRERA VÁsouez. Contrata de un 
maya de Yucatán escrita en su lengua ma- 
terna, para servir en Cuba en 1849. Rev. de 
la ee: de Yucatán (Mérida), May-June 
1962. 

ANALOLA Borges. Cartas inéditas del Lib- 
ert 1071 Rev. soc. bolivariana de Venexuela, 
Oct. 1962. | 


t 


be habla de Bolívar. Ibid., July 1962. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


CAYETANO BETANCUR. Proyecciones de la 
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filosofía del derecho en Colombia. Univ. An- 
tioquia (Medellín), July-Aug.-Sept. 1962. 

JANE nx Grummonp. The Venezuelan Ses- 
quicentennial Publications, II. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 1962. 

HznNÁN Escosar Escopar. Origen e his- 
toria de los archivos. Univ. Antioquia (Me- 
dellfn), Apr.-May-June 1962. 

Dick Epcar Isarra Grasso. Novedades 
sobre la verdadera historia de los incas. Jour. 
Inter.-Am. Stud., Jan. 1963. 

Joan MawvuzL Pacuzco, SI. Un escritor 
colonial desconocido: Doctor Francisco Ospina 
Maldonado. Bol. hist. antigiiedades (Bogotá), 
Sept. 1962. 

Fermin Peraza. Bibliografias corrientes en 
la América Latina. Universidad (Santa Fé), 
Apr.-June 1962. 


BOOKS 


Encez, Faeperic. A Preceramic Settlement 
on the Central Coast of Peru: Asia, Unit 1. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Ser. Vol. LII, Pt. 3. Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. 139. $4.50. 

FAoc, Jonn EpwiN. Latin America: A Gen- 
eral History. New York: Macmillan. 1963. 
Pp. ix, 1070. $9.75. Textbook. 

PRADERIO, ANTONIO. Índice cronológico de 
la prensa periódica del Uruguay, 1807-1852. 
Introd. by Eucenio Perrr Mofoz. Instituto 
de Investigaciones Históricas. Manuales auxili- 
ares para la investigación histórica, No. 3. 
Montevideo: Universidad de la Republica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay, Facultad de Humanidades 
y Ciencias. 1962. Pp. xiii, 126. 

Tromepson, J. Eric S. Maya Archaeologist. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. 
Pp. xvii, 284. $5.00. 
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EDITORIAL 


Time for Action? 


American historians share in the age of affluence, most of them as poor relations. 
American historians, or many of them, share the pragmatic dream that reasonable 
solutions may be found to society’s problems. They believe that knowledge of his- 
tory might light dark alleys to the future and agree with Patrick Henry that “there 
is no way of judging the future except by the past.” 

ericans are a people beset by brs intrigued by scientific wonders, and 
lulled by tranquilizers. They seldom oppose the humanities, They relegate them to 
a secondary role—nice to know, but of little real value. 

If we look at ourselves in a mirror, we may see blemishes that explain in part 
why the study of history is not a primary concern, American historians, too often, 
are indifferent to form and to the meaning of what they write. Perhaps because 
they write to publish rather than to be read, they ignore Emerson’s advice, “Tell 
us what you know”; rather they tell us what they have found and how they have 
found it, “a longer and a drearier tale.” Perhaps because they think too little about 
the interest or significance of their findings, they fail to excite their compatriots 
and students. As historians we are rightly fearful of the dangers of presentism. 
But truth be recognized, some of our writing induces sleep, and some of our re- 
search and teaching is neither significant nor interesting. 

History and historians do not fully share in the present affluence. The fault 
is partly ours, but only partly. We work in a society whose educational funds are 
now largely dispensed by foundations and legislatures. We may be thankful that 
the great foundations have aided historical work (of this Association, for exarnpie) 
during recent years, but they have not been, nor are they now, eager to do so. 
State and loca] governments support the study of history in the schools, universities, 
and historical societies; this support is often reluctant and never ample. Federäl 
funds pour into scientific research, especially for the military, but dribble into His- 
torical studies. Foundations favor novel and "periphery" ventures, underdeveloped 
areas, and the sciences; history, an old humanity, seldom attracts them. Congress- 
men, impressed by the usefulness of science in the cold war, rarely understand 
how any history except the most patriotic makes a contribution to the national well- 
being, and they fear that history may be used to promote subversive ideas. 

As scholars we cannot assert that the study of history will enable us to beat the 
Russians or save mankind. Nevertheless we know, with Cicero and Santayana, that 
“when experience [history] is not retained, as among savages, infancy is perpetual.” 

The study of history is underdeveloped in the United States. We have not, far 
from it, exhausted the riches of the past. Aware of our blemishes and convinced of 
the value of our subject we may, more confidently than we have, ask our adminis- 
trations, foundations, and governments to assist us in meaningful recovery of the 
past. But what they will give us depends upon how affluent we are in our learning 
and in sharing it. We can know more and tell our fellows more of what we know 
—the student to enrich his specious present, the legislator to widen his choices, the 
judge to reveal what is humane, the statesman to show him possibilities. Have we 
the intelligence, the conscience, the will? If so, it is time for united action. 

Boyn C. SHAFER 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


As has been announced, the Association meeting for 1963 will be held at the 
Sheraton and other hotels, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 28-30. 


In 1964 the Association will meet at the Sheraton Park and Shoreham Hotels, 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30. Aubrey Land of the University of Maryland 
is Chairman of ihe Program Committee, and Jean Joughin of American Univer- 
sity is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Containing important source material relating to the United States Weather 
Bureau, the personal papers of two meteorologists, Cleveland Abbe (1838-1916) 
and Harry Wexler (1911-1962), have been added to the Library of Congress col- 
lections. 

The papers of Oswald Veblen (1880-1960), American mathematician of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, were presented to the Library by his wife. The docu- 
ments primarily relate to the upsurge of pure mathematics and mathematical 
physics in America and to American and European scientists who played signifi- 
cant roles in this development with some material on the fellowship program of 
the National Research Council and the early years of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. 


The National Archives has recently published National Archives Accessions, 
Number 57, containing a description of the records it has received during the two 
years from July I, 1960, to June 30, 1962; two preliminary inventories, Number 
155, Records of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, and Number 156, Records 
of the National Bituminous Coal Commission, 1935-36; and Special List Number 
18, Index to Appropriation Ledgers in the Records of the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Division of Finance, 1853-1923. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are the US Direct Tax Lists 
for Pennsylvania, 1798 (24 rolls); Interior Department Territorial Papers: 
Arizona, 1868-1913 (8 rolls), Dakota, 1863-1889 (3 rolls), Colorado, 1861~1888 
(x roll), and Utah, 1850-1902 (6 rolls); ; State Department Records, 1910-1929, 
Relating to Internal Affairs of Chile (40 rolls), Greece (45 rolls), and Korea 
(45 rolls), and to Political Relations between the United States and Chile (x roll), 
the United States and Greece (3 rolls), Greece and Other States (6 rolls), and 
Chile and Other States (2 rolls); Letters of Application and Recommendation 
during the Administrations of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1809 (12 rolls), and of 
James Madison, 1809-1817 (8 rolls); Records of the US District Court for the 
District of Columbia Relating to Slaves, 1851-1863 (3 rolls); Volume XXVII 
(1962) of the Federal Register (6 rolls); Compiled Service Records for Volunteer 
Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the Territory of New Mexico 
(46 rolls); Orders and Endorsements Sent by the Secretary of War, 1846-1870 (13 
rolls); the Buell Collection of Historical Documents Relating to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, 1801-1819 (3 rolls); Letters Received by the Confederate Quartermaster 
General, 1861-1865 (14 rolls); and the Union Provost Marshal’s File of Two- or 
More-Name Papers Relating to Citizens (94 rolls). 
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The Department of State has now completed the transfer of the last allotment 
of microfilms of the archives of the former German Foreign Ministry to the 
National Archives. All microfilms of files made by the American-British-French 
project and listed in the appendixes of the volumes of Series C and D, Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, are now available to scholars at the 
Archives, where the collection of films is entitled Microcopy T-120. A complete 
listing of all these films will be available to scholars on the completion of the 
guide entitled: A Catalog of Files and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry 
Archives, 1920-1945, Volume II, compiled and edited by George O. Kent and pub- 
lished as a joint project of the United States Department of State and the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has received from Isador Lubin an impor- 
tant collection of papers relating to his government service, including that as 
US Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Other papers were received from Paul H. 
Appleby, Undersecretary of Agriculture, 1940-1944; David Gray, uncle of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and minister to Ireland, 1940-1947; and Henry Field, anthropologist 
and adviser to President Roosevelt on refugee resettlement problems. 

The Harry S. Truman Library received additional papers of Frederick J. 
Lawton, former Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and of Frieda Hennock, 
former member of the Federal Communications Commission; White House files 
of Matthew J. Connelly; and a large, well-organized clipping file of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The National Historical Publications Commission met June 17, 1963, to con- 
sider plans for financing its general program as recommended in its Report to the 
President ..., published in March 1963. 

On June 18, members of the commission and others testified before a House 
subcommittee hearing on a bill to enact into law recommendations made in the 
commission’s Report. Similar legislation (S. 1307) has been introduced in the 
Senate. As for the recommendations of the commission that involve contributions 
from private philanthropy for continued support of the so-called “priority 
projects” (the Jefferson Papers, Franklin Papers, Hamilton Papers, Adams Papers, 
and Madison Papers) and the proposed $500,000 a year to the commission to 
match a similar amount expected from congressional appropriations, a committee 
to represent the seven sponsoring institutions for the priority projects and the com- 
mission was formed to plan and coordinate the approach to foundations and other 
possible sources of support. 


Micro Methods, Ltd., in conjunction with the British Association for Ameri- 
can Studies has produced microfilm of various British records relating to America. 
Based on texts that were reported in Bernard Crick and Miriam Alman’s Guide 
to Manuscripts Relating to America in Great Britain and Ireland, the film is being 
prepared in two series under the general title “British Records Relating to America 
in Microform.” Walter Minchinton, University College, Swansea, Wales, has 
copies of the typed introductions. Orders for microfilms of catalogues can be placed 
with Micro Methods, Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England. 


The historical papers of George Mason, Virginia statesman, will be collected 
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and edited by Robert A. Rutland in a project sponsored by the Board of Regents of 
Gunston Hall and the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 


David H. Clift, executive director of the American Library Association, has 
announced plans for a new journal designed primarily to assist college and unt- 
versity libraries in their selection of books. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Bureau (executive body) of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences met in Warsaw, Poland, during the week of May 19. The following his- 
torians were present: A. A. Gouber, first Vice-President, who presided; Gerhard 
Ritter, second Vice-President; Michel Francois, Secretary-General; Louis Junod, 
Treasurer; Ramon Carande, Paul Harsin, E. F. Jacob, R. Morghen, Boyd C. 
Shafer, Councilors; and Robert Fawtier, past President, Professor Friedrich Engel- 
Janosi represented the national committee of Austria which is responsible for the 
next Congress. The Polish national committee was host and provided well- 
organized material arrangements for the meeting. 

The chief business before the Bureau was to plan the program of the Vienna 
Congress which will be held in late August 1965. 

At the Congress, the Bureau decided, the Reports will be divided into four 
sections, Section I being devoted to six major themes, Section II to the history of 
continents, Section III to the papers of the special Commissions, and Section IV 
to methodology and chronological history. In addition, there will be opening and 
closing sessions and two evening conferences. Previous decisions of the Bureau had 
provided that no “communications” (short papers) would be presented at Vienna, 
and these decisions were not changed. No final decisions were reached concerning 
the “interventions” (discussions). 

Historians from the United States, Gordon Craig, Louis Gottschalk, Robert 
Kann, Hans Kohn, and Carl Schorske, will be responsible for five Reports in 
Sections I and IV, and other American scholars will take part in other Reports 
including those of the Commissions (Section III). The Reports will be published 
before the Congress, those of Section I in one hundred pages each, those of Section 
II in thirty-three pages each, and those of Sections III and IV in résumés of about 
ten pages each. 

The subscription for historians attending the Congress will be $15.00, for 
members of their families $7.50, and for regularly enrolled students $5.00. 

The program as now arranged consists of the Reports listed below, with the 
names of the responsible historians and those who will participate in the prepara- 
tions of the Reports. 


TABLEAU DÉFINITIF DES THEMES DE RAPPORTS RETENUS POUR LE 
XII? CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES 
DE VIENNE EN 1965 
I"* SECTION 
GRANDS THEMES 


I. L'acculturation 
Responsable: France (A. AYMARD, Paris) 


— — T. 
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Participants: J. Stengers (Bruxelles): L'acculturation dans l'ancien Congo belge 
D. B. Quinn (Liverpool): Exploration and the Expansion of Europe 
S. Mazzarino (Italie): I problemi dell’ acculturazione nell’ero 
antico 
F. Valsecchi (Roma): Il nuovo ruolo del Mediterraneo dopo 
l'apertura del canale di Suez 
E. Condurachi (Roumanie): La Mer Noire dans l'histoire 
F. Köprülü (Ankara): Orient et Occident aprés l’apparition de 
I 
2. La tolérance religieuse et les hérésies à l'époque moderne 
Responsable: Grande Bretagne (E. G. RUPP) 
Participants: M. Schmidt (Mainz): Der radikale deutsche Protestantismus der 
Reformationszeit und die Independenten 
G. Schilfert (Berlin): Der Einfluss der englischen Independenten 
auf die deutschen Sekten in der 2. Hafte des 18 Jh. 
E. Weinzierl (Wien): Der Toleranzbegriff in der österreichischen 
Kirchenpolitik 
J. Caro Baroja (Madrid): Minorias israelitas en el Occidente 
europeo durante la Edad moderna 
M. Themelly (Italie): Correnti cattoliche dissidenti in Italia nell'età 
del Risorgimento 1815-1870 
A. G. Dickens (London): England and the Reformation 
3. Nationalisme et internationalisme aux x1x° et xx” siècles 
Responsable: U.S.A. (H. KOHN, New-York) 
Participants: K. D. Erdmann (Kiehl): Briands Europaplan in der internationalen 
Diskussion 
G. Stourzh (Wien): Les nations de l'Europe centrale et du Sud- 
Est et la dissolution de l'Autriche-Hongrie 
D. Kossev (Sofia): Les luttes de libération nationale dans les pays 
balkaniques et la politique des grandes puissances au xix? s. 
P. Renvalls (Finlande): Die Entwicklung neuer nationaler Staaten 
d.b. Nationalismus dynastischer Staat und Internationalismus in 
der Neuzeit 
T. Desmond Williams (Dublin): The Irish Revolutionary Move- 
ment (1916-1939), Revolution and Counter-revolution 
hi (Roma): Correnti politiche italiana favoreli alla dis- 
soluzione dell Austria-Ungheria 1914-1918 
V. Cherestesiu (Roumanie): L'importance internationale de la 
révolution de 1848-1849 
4. Les classes dirigeantes de l'Antiquité aux temps modernes 
Responsables: Allemagne (G. TELLENBACH, Fribourg/Brisgau) 
Grande-Bretagne (A. GOODWIN, Manchester) 
Italie (R. ANDREOTTI) 
Participants: L. Genicot (Louvain): Les classes dirigeantes 
K. B. MacFarlane (Oxford): The English Nobility in the Later 
Middle Ages 
O. Bertolini (Italie): Le classi dirigenti nell'Italia altomedievale 
dal sec. v al sec. 1x 
F. Kiechle (Erlangen): Die grieschische Führungsschicht im 6 bis 


5 Jh. 

L. Bulferetti (Genova): La nobilità del Piemonte a e Genova nel 
Sec, XVII 

C, Violante (Italie): La formazione del patriziato cattolico milanese 
dal x al xix secolo 

B. Djurdjev (Yougoslavie): Les états, les classes dirigeantes et la 
révolution dans l'histoire 
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5. Structures sociales et littératures aux xIx’ et xx" siècles 
Responsables: U.R.S.S. (D. D. BLAGOY) et U.S.A. (C. E. SCHORSKE, Berke- 


ey 

Participants: F, Braudel (Paris): Littérature et histoire en France au xvm’ s. 

6. Bilan du monde en 181 

Responsable: France (E. LABROUSSE, Paris) 

Participants: N. Markert (Tübingen): Russland und die Neuordnung Europas 
1815 
L. Hertzman (Alberta): Change and Continuity in the Western 
European Society in the Aftermath of the French Revolution 
G. S. Graham (London): The Outcome of the Napoleonic Wars 
in Regard to the Balance of Powers Both Commercially and Stra- 
tegically 
D, Demarco (Italie): L'Europa e il mondo al tempo del Congresso 
di Vienna al bilancio demografico italiano 
A. Z. Manfred, A. G. Narstchnitsky (U.R.S.S.): 1815: L'Europe 
aprés 25 ans de révolutions et de guerres 


II° SECTION 
HISTOIRE DES CONTINENTS 


I. Le relazzioni religiose dell'Europa con l'Asia e l'Africa nel basso Medio Evo 
Responsable: Saint-Siége (Mgr. MACCARRONE, Città del Vaticano) 
Participants; O. Halecki (New-York): Diplomatie pontificale et activité mission- 

naire en Asie aux xin'—xv^ siècles 
J. Beckmann (Fribourg, Suisse): Die Papste des xv Jh. und die 
portugiesischen Entdeckungen in Afri 

2. Extréme-Orient 
Responsable: Japon 

Noboru NIDA (Tokyo): Chinese Legal Institutions of Sin and 
T’ang Periods 

Sadao NISHIJIMA (Tokyo) et Tatsuo MASUBUCHI (Tokyo): 
Characteristics of the Unified States of Chin and Han 

3. La Décolonisation 

Responsable: U.R.S.S. (A. A. GOUBER et A. F. MILLER, Moscou): Les change- 
ments politiques et économiques dans les pays d'Asie et d'Afrique 
au Xx^ siècle 

Participants: jm V. Albertini (Heidelberg): Dekolonisation als historisches Prob- 


em 
Miss Perham (Oxford) 
D. Rothermund (Marburg): Forschungen über die Rolle der west- 
lichen Bildungsschichts in den politischen Massenbewegungen 
' Indiens im 20 Jh. 
4. Le probléme des sources de l'histoire de l'Afrique noire jusqu'à la colonisation 
Responsable: France (J. GLENISSON, Paris, et MAUNY, Paris) 
Participants: Ivan Hrbek (Prague) 
W. Markov (Leipzig): Zur Periodisierung der afrikanischen 
Geschichte 
5. Genèse et continuité des anciennes civilisations américaines 
Responsable: Autriche (Robert HEINE-GELDERN, Wien) 
Participants: Gordon F. Ekholm (New-York) 
Ignacio Bernal (Mexico) 
Paul Kirchoff (Mexico) 
6. La estructura politico-administrativa hispánica como base de las nacionalidades 
americanas 


Responsable: Espagne (J. M. OTS-CAPDEQUI, Valencia) 
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II? SECTION 
COMMISSIONS 


. Association internationale des Études byzantines 


—Le monde de Byzance dans la pensée historique 
de l'Europe à partir du xvu’ s. 


. Commission internationale des Études slaves 


—La place dans la conception de l'histoire mondiale 
de l'histoire du monde slave et de l'Europe orientale 

roit et des 
institutions 

—L'organisation judiciaire: 
juridique, réalités sociales 


Fondements, structure 


. Commission internationale d'histoire économique 


—Taux d'intérêt et investissements depuis le Moyen 


Age 
—Paysage et peuplement rural après le xi" s. 


5. Instituto panamericano de Geografía e Historia 


—La independencia de los paises de la América latina 


6. Fédération internationale des Instituts d'histoire de 


IO. 


II. 


12. 


la Renaissance 

—Humanisme et réformation 

—Die humanistischen Erzichungsschriften, Text- 
forschung und Menschenbild 


. Commission pour l'histoire des Assemblées d'État 


—Representative Assemblies and Taxation 


. Commission d'histoire urbaine 


—Évolution de l'historiographie urbaine en Europe 
—Die Stadtplanforschung 


. Commission internationale d'histoire des mouvements 


sociaux et des structures sociales 
—La participation populaire aux mouvements na- 
tionaux d'indépendance aux xix? et xx” siècles 


Commission internationale d'histoire ecclésiastique 

comparée 

—La vie religieuse à la fin du xv? et à la fin du xvi? 
siècle 

Commission internationale d'histoire maritime 

Liaison et concurrences des voies maritimes et con- 
tinentales dans le commerce international, depuis 
le xv° s. 

—Bibliographie de l'histoire des grandes routes mari- 
times 

Commission internationale d'histoire de la presse 


—L’infuence des moyens de diffusion collective sur . 


les événements historiques et sur l'évolution poli- 
tique 

—La Presse et les révolutions du xix^ s.; le cas de la 
Belgique 

—La presse américaine et canadienne dans la dé- 
colonisation 

—Les nouvelles à la main 

— Economics as a Government Weapon for Control 
of the Press 


A. Pertusi 

S. Runciman 

D. Obolensky 
I. Dijcev 

D. Zakythinos 


Berril (Grde Bretagne) 
Le Goff-Philippe (France) 
R. Humphreys (London) 


O. Herding (Münster) 
H. Baron (Chicago) 


E. Lousse (Louvain) 
F, Vercauteren (Liège) 
H. Amman (Aarau) 


D. Demarco 
J. Dhondt 
Mme Fauvel-Rouif 


J. Heers (Caen) 
H. Kellenbenz (Köln) 


Ch. Verlinden (Roma) 
V. Klimes (Prague) 
G. Gaeta (Trieste) 
Th. Luyky (Gand) 
Nelson (Madison) 


J. Godechot (Toulouse) 
Nelson (Madison) 
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I3. Commission internationale pour l'histoire des Uni- 
versités | 
—Le rôle politique des universités au Moyen Age et 
au xvr’ siècle 
14. Commission internationale de démographie historique 
—Les migrations du xvii? au milieu du x1x° s. Krause (Rutgers) 


IV* SECTION 
MÉTHOLOLOGIE ET HISTOIRE CHRONOLOGIQUE 


I. Méthodologie—Histotre gendrale—Historiographie 
1. Projects and Concepts of World History in the xxth Century 
Responsable: U.S.A. (L. GOTTSCHALK, Chicago) 
2. Evolution und Revolution in der Weltgeschichte 
Responsable: Allemagne DDR (E. ENGELBERG, Berlin) 
Participants: Bulgarie (C. Christov, Sofia) 
Roumanie (D. D. Rosca, Cluj) 
Tchécoslovaquie (M. Hubl, Prague) 
3. Federalism and Federal State in History 
Responsable: U.S.A. (R. A. KANN, Rutgers) 
4. Mongolian Historiography 
Responsable: Mongolie Extérieure 
5. L'évolution de la pensée historique au milieu du xx* siecle 
Responsable: U.R.S.S. (Mme NETCHKINA, MM. V. T. PACHOUTO et 
E. B. TCHERNIAK) 
6. Der Eintritt der Südhemisphäre in die europäische Geschichte und das Prob- 
lem des Austral Kontinents 
Responsable: Autriche (G. HAMANN, Wien) 
II. Antiquité 
i. Die EN len Beziehungen der griechischen Städte im Klassischen 
Zeitalter 
Responsable: Allemagne fédérale (H. BENGTSON, Würzburg) 
2. Les mouvements sociaux à l'époque hellénistique 
Responsable: Pologne (Mme MALOWIST, Varsovie) 
Participant: Finlande (J. Suolahtis) 
3. The Roots of Ancient Cypriot Civilisation and the Miceanean Colonisation 
Responsable: Chypre (P. DIKAIOS) 
4. Antiquité et christianisme 
Responsable: Commission d'histoire ecclésiastique (J. R. PALANQUE, 
Aix 


5. Economic Problems in the Illyrian Area in the Late Roman Empire 
Responsable: Finlande (P. BRUUNS) 

6. Das Bild des Themistokles in der antiken Geschichtsschreibung 

. Responsable: Autriche (SCHACHERMEYR) 
III. Moyen Age 

1. La genèse des Etats en Europe centrale au Moyen Age 
Responsable: Tchécoslovaquie (F. GRAUS, Prague) 
Participants: Pologne (A. Gieysztor, Varsovie) 

Roumanie (C, Daicoviciu et E. M. Petrovici) 

2. Die Rolle der Araber in der Uberlieferung des antiken Geistesgutes 
Responsable: Allemagne fédérale (F. ALTHEIM, Berlin) 
Participant: Espagne (M. Milla, Barcelone) 

3. Zum Problem der Schlichtung von Streitigkeiten im Mittelalter 
Responsable: Allemagne fédérale (J. ENGEL, Tübingen) 

4. Conceptions et méthodes de l'histoire des villes médiévales au cours du dernier 

demi-siècle 
Responsable: Belgique (P. BONENFANT, Bruxelles) 
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5. Die Rechtstradition in den mittelalterlichen Papsturkunden 

Responsable: Autriche (G. ZIMMERMANN, Wien) 

6. Die Méglichkeiten weiterer Entwicklung der Diplomatik im Rahmen der 
historischen Mediavistik 

Responsable: Tchécoslovaquie (J. SEBANEK, Brno) 

IV. Histoire moderne et contemporaine 
I. Les bases économiques et sociales de l'absolutisme 

Responsable: Hongrie (E. MOLNAR, Budapest) 

Participants: Allemagne fédérale (H. Kellenbenz, Kóln): Problem der 
Merkantilismusforschung (avec la collaboration de M. Has- 
singer, Wien, et L. Herlitz, Stockholm) 

Allemagne DDR (G, Heitz, Rostock): Der Zusammenhang 
zwischen den Bauernbewegungen und der Entwicklung des 
Absolutismus im Mitteleuropa 
Autriche (H. L. Mikoletzsky, Wien): Die Anfänge der In- 
dustrie und der Staatsfinanzen in Osterreich im 18 Jh. 
Autriche (H. Sturmberger, Linz): Das Problem der Vor- 
bildhaftigkeit des türkischen Staatswesens im 16 und 17 
Jh. und sein Einfluss auf den europäischen Absolutismus 
2. Mouvements paysans du Centre et du Sud-Est de l'Europe du xv^ au xx^ s. 
Responsable: Roumanie (S. PASCU, Cluj) . 
Participants: U.R.S.S. (V. V. Mavrodine, B. F. Porchnev, J. G. Ankelava) 
3. Les efforts des peuples des Balkans pour accéder à l'indépendance politique et 
économique de 1875 À 1914 
Responsable: Yougoslavie (D. DJORDJEVIC et M. EKMECIC) 


4. Problèmes économiques et sociaux de la I*™* guerre mondiale 
Responsable: U.R.S.S. (A. L. SIDOROV et K, B. VINOGRADOV) 
5. Problémes politiques da la I"* guerre mondiale 
Responsables: Allemagne fédérale (G. RITTER): Die politische Rolle 
Bethmann Hollwegs während des Ersten Weltkriegs 
Autriche (F. ENGEL-JANOSI): Die Friedensbemühungen 
Kaiser Karls 
6. The Impact of the German Military on the Political and Social Life of Ger- 
many during World War II 
Responsable: U.S.A. (GORDON CRAIG, Stanford) 
Séance d'ouverture ; 
“Die Spatmittelalterlichen Universitäten Europas" et adresse de K, LEPSZY 
(Cracovie): “Salut de l'université de Cracovie à l'université de Vienne” 
Séance de clöture 
E. ZÓLLNER (Wien): “Die Kulturelle Ausstrahlung Wiens” et adresse de 
V. L. TAPIÉ (Paris): "La place de Vienne dans la culture européenne" 
Conférences du soir 
1. Th. SCHIEDER (Köln): “Der Nationalstaat in Europa als historisches Phänomen” 
2. J DROZ (Paris): "Sozialismus and Nationalitatsfrage am Ende des 19. Jahrhun- 
erts," 


The thirteenth All-Pakistan History Conference was held at Lahore, April 
9-11, 1963. Sh. Abdur Rashid of the University of Punjab was responsible for the 
meeting. Gilbert Fite discussed the "Teaching of American History in the Sub- 
continent," and John Shover, who represented the American Historical Associa- 
tion, spoke on. "Recent Developments in Historiography in the United: States.” 


The First International Congress on the Enlightenment, organized by the 
Institut e Musée Voltaire under the auspices of the state and city of Geneva, was 
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held at Geneva and at the Chateau de Coppet, July 5-12. Those in attendance 
came from the United States, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, West Germany, East Germany, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Greece, Rumania, Hungary, Poland, and Japan. The 
transactions of the congress are to be published in the "Studies on Voltaire and 
the Eighteenth Century" (“Publications de l'Institut et Musée Voltaire"). A 
committee, of which Adrienne Koch (California) and Harcourt Brown (Brown) 
are the American members, was elected to decide upon the time and place of 
the next congress. 


Expansion of the use of binational commissions in other countries, to assist 
the development of American studies overseas as well as the general academic 
exchange program of the United States, was recommended in a recent report 
forwarded to Congress by the US Advisory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. The report, prepared by Walter Johnson, professor 
of American history at the University of Chicago and member of the com- 
mission, proposed that such binational commissions as now operate in forty-four 
countries be expanded to as many as possible of some seventy other countries with 
which the Department of State conducts exchange programs. Johnson urged 
greater care in choosing foreign institutions for placing American scholars and 
establishing chairs of American studies, giving preference to universities that 
would incorporate Ámerican studies into their required curriculum, draw visit- 
ing scholars into the full professional life of the institution, and provide in- 
struction in American studies by their own faculty members after an initial pe- 
riod. Since foreign currency funds became available to the Department of State 
for chairs and workshops in American studies, chairs in American history and 
institutions have been established at the University of Bombay and Jadavpur 
University in Calcutta. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


With $500,000 grants from the Ford Foundation, the Universities of Kansas 
and Oregon and Washington University plan to strengthen existing foreign area 
` programs. At Kansas, a major portion of the grant will be applied to Latin Ameri- 
can, Slavic, and East Asian studies. Oregon will broaden its programs on Japan 
and Latin America and on the study of overseas technical assistance. It will also 
attempt to develop closer relations with six other state-supported institutions in the 
international field. Washington will improve its library resources, make addi- 
. tions to the faculty, and support faculty research. 

The Ford Foundation has given the African Studies Association a grant of 
$90,000 for the compilation of archival materials relating to Africa and the ex- 
change of such materials with the United States, Britain, and Africa. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has awarded grants-in-aid for 
1963-1964 to the following historians: Donald E. Chipman, Ann Freeman, As- 
trik L. Gabriel, Michael G. Hall, Charles W. Hollister, Gabriel Jackson, Robert 
A. Kann, Benjamin W. Labaree, Lester K. Little, Irwin L. Merker, James E~ 
O'Neill, Ruth Pike, and Philip J. Staudenraus. 
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Among European scholars who received ACLS fellowships for study and 
research in the United States for 1963-1964, or renewals of fellowships previously 
granted, are: Guillermo Céspedes del Castillo, N. Góran Rystad, Klaus G. A. 
Schwabe, Andrew A. Sinclair, Lawrence J. Williams, and Dragoljub Zivojinovic. 


Joint committees of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council have awarded the following Foreign Area Fellow- 
ships for 1963-1964: African Studies Program—Ralph A. Austen, Victoria 
H. Bomba, Prosser Gifford, Robert R. Griffeth, George W. Johnson, Jr, Ray- 
mond K. Kent, Victor N. Low, Marian E. McReynolds, Lawrence P. Ralston, 
and Leo Spitzer. Asia and Near East Program—Gail L. Bernstein, Philip B. 
Calkins, John J. Donohue, S. J., George S. Elison, Peter K. Frost, Leonard Gor- 
don, David Hamilton, George C. Hatch, Jr, Thomas R. H. Havens, Philip 
Chung-Chi Huang, Ronald B. Inden, Robert L. Irick, Byron K. Marshall, Lion 
G. Miles, Peter MacV. Mitchell, George E. Moore, Ray A. Moore, Virgil D. 
Morris, Jr., William A. Oates, James B. Palais, Don C. Price, Sharon L. Sievers, 
Kent C. Smith, William M. Speidel, Glen W. Swanson, Philip L. Thompson, 
Richard P. Tucker, Abraham L. Udovitch, Frank D. Van Aalst, John O. Voll, 
Frederic E. Wakeman, Jr., Constance M. Wilson, Martin G. Wolfson, and Ernest 
P. Young. Latin American Studies Program—Frederick P. Bowser III, Ralph 
S. della Cava, Ronald H. Dolkart, Peter G. Marzahl, William R. Svec, and 
John D. Wirth. Soviet and East European Studies—John T. Alexander, Michael 
W. Curran, Daniel Field, Charles A. Frazee, Joseph T. Fuhrmann, Richard J. 
Hellie, John F. Hutchinson, Alan S. Lichtenstein, George P. Majeska, James C. 
Mills, Jr., Piroska Molnar, Thomas G. Pesek, George W. Phillips, Philip Pomper, 
Alexander Rabinowitch, Paul L. Roley, Mary E. Schaeffer, Arnold Schrier, 
Marshall S. Shatz, Judith D. Stewart, Ronald G. Suny, Benjamin P. Uroff, 
Richard S. Wortman, and Judith E. Zimmerman. 

The Joint Committee on Contemporary China, also sponsored by the ACLS 
and the SSRC, awarded grants for research to Joseph J. Lee and Karl A. Witt- 
fogel. 

The ACLS and the SSRC jointly offer a limited number of fellowships for 
the year 1964—1965 for graduate training in the social sciences and the humanities 
relating to Ásia and the Near East, the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, África 
(south of the Sahara), and Latin America. These fellowships are intended to 
support the combination of multidisciplinary area training with the spoken and 
written language of the area and with training in a major discipline. Programs 
may be undertaken in the United States or abroad, or a combination of the 
two. Application forms and further information may be obtained from the 
Foreign Area Fellowship Program, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded a grant to Daniel F, McCall of 
Boston University to investigate archival material on Africa at universities, mu- 
seums, and archives in Europe and North Africa. 

Joho McV. Haight, Jr., has been awarded a grant by the American Philo- 
sophical Society for research and study in France and England. 
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The Society of American Historians, Inc., announced that the sixth annual 
Parkman Prize was awarded to James T. Flexner for his That Wilder Image, 
and the second Allan Nevins Prize for the best-written doctoral dissertation in 
American history was awarded to Mrs. Willie Lee Rose for her “Rehearsal for 
Reconstruction." Entries and inquiries concerning the 1963 prize should be 
sent to Professor John A. Garraty, Society of American Historians, Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


LeRoy H. Fischer has won the five-thousand-dollar National Literary Award 
Competition of the Loyal Legion of the United States for the best book-length 
manuscript on the American Civil War, entitled “Lincoln’s Gadfly Adam Gurow- 
ski.” | 
David L. Hoggan received the Leopold von Ranke Prize of the Gesellschaft 


zur Foerderung Geschichtswissenschaftlicher Forschung e. V. for his Der Erzwun- 
gene Krieg. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The first volume of Explorations in. Entrepreneurial History, Second Series, 
appears this fall. Further information and subscription rates can be obtained from 
Ralph Andreano, Editor, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has chosen Avery O. Craven to be 
President, John Caughey, Vice-President, and Harvey Wish, James C. Olson, 
and C. Vann Woodward as elected members of its executive committee, The 1964 
meeting will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 30-May 2. 


The Fifth Missouri Conference on History was held at the University of 
Missouri on March 29-30. The principal speaker, Crane Brinton, presented a 
paper on “Reflections on French Revolutions.” 


RECENT DEATHS 


Andrew Wallace Crandall died May 1, 1963, at the age of sixty-eight. Having 
graduated from Central College, he obtained an M.A. degree from the University 
of Chicago and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania. He taught at 
DePauw from 1921 until his retirement in 1960, when he continued part-time 
teaching as Eugene C. Pulliam Professor of American History. The Early History 
of the Republican Party was his major work. _ 


Ralph Simpson Kuykendall, professor emeritus of history at the University 
of Hawaii and dean of Hawaii historians, died May 9, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Kuykendall graduated from the College of the Pacific in 1910 and worked 
for the California Historical Survey Commission before receiving his M.A. from 
the University of California in 1918. After serving as the late H. E. Bolton's as- 
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sistant at Berkeley until 1921, he went to Hawaii the following year as executive 
secretary of the Hawaiian Historical Commission, a territorial agency charged 
with writing a secondary school history, a history of Hawaii's part in World 
War I, and a definitive history of the monarchy. When the work of the com- 
mission was transferred to the University of Hawaii, he joined the faculty as 
assistant professor of history. He retired as professor emeritus in 1950; the uni- 
versity awarded him the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters in 1956. 
He continued his research and writing after retirement from teaching and at his 
death was within twenty pages of completing the last chapter of the third volume 
of his meticulous history of the Hawaiian. Kingdom. The volume will be com- 
pleted from his notes. In addition to writing scores of articles, he willingly shared 
his time and knowledge. He was a member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion from 1918 and of the Pacific Coast Branch from its beginning. 


Cornelius D. Penner, professor and head of the department of history at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, died May 18, at the age of sixty-four. He had been a 
member of the faculty there since 1940. 


Sir Maurice Powicke, the leading English medievalist of his time, died May 
19, at the age of eighty-three. The son of The Reverend F. J. Powicke, principal 
authority on Richard Baxter, Powicke inherited the interest in religious thought 
and history that is found predominantly in his work. His early schooling was at 
Stockport, then at Owen's College, Manchester, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Professor T. F. Tout and of his colleague James Tait. From Man- 
chester he went to Balliol College to work on the history of Normandy in the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. In 1906 he returned to the history de- 
partment in Manchester, but in 1908 was elected a fellow of Merton and the 
next year became professor of modern history at Belfast. His first major work 
was The Loss of Normandy 1189-1204, which appeared in 1913 (2d ed., 1961). 
This was an exploration of Anglo-Norman history from Norman records, an 
attempt to show how the history of England under the Angevins was modified 
and assisted by an examination of Norman evidence. In 1919 he became pro- 
fessor of medieval history at Manchester and turned to his studies of the moral 
and intellectual foundations of English thirteenth-century history in a number of 
publications, the first of which was his book on Stephen Langton (“The Ford 
Lectures, 1928"). Meanwhile he was working on the reigns of Henry III and 
Edward I, full results of which were his Henry III and the Lord Edward (1947) 
and the thirteenth-century volume of the “Oxford History of England” (1953; 
2d ed., 1962). There were other volumes of papers and collected essays in which 
he has revealed, as has been well said, “the springs of action and thought in the 
Middle Ages.” 

He was one of the most prolific of English medievalists, but all he did was 
touched with critical insight and warm human appreciation. His friends and 
pupils were numerous; his contacts with scholars in the United States firm and 
abundant. He was an honorary member of the American Historical Association 
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and a doctor of Harvard where he lectured at the Tercentenary Congress of Arts 
and Sciences. At one time he spent some months working in the Huntington Li- 
brary. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn, long a member of this Association, died on May 
21. 


Waldemar Westergaard, "Westy" to the initiated, justly celebrated as a prince 
among men, died June 4, at the age of eighty-one. Death came unexpectedly, for 
it was life which absorbed this pioneer teacher and historian. Born in North 
Dakota of Danish emigrant parents, Westergaard rose from teaching in country 
schools to play an important role in the development of Pomona College and the 
young University of California at Los Angeles. The impact of his leadership in 
establishing standards extended well beyond the departments of bistory that he 
headed. The whole academic community, numerous societies, and the nation 
received his quiet services. As a historian, meanwhile, Westergaard pioneered in 
making possible serious study of Scandinavian and Baltic history in America. He 
became a living bridge between America and Northern Europe. His numerous 
lifelong friendships abroad, his collections of vital source materials, the students he 
trained, and his respectable list of publications bear witness to his activity. So also 
do the honors bestowed upon him (including knighthood in Denmark). It is 
characteristic of his chosen field, however, and of the man who dominated it, that 
his greatest contribution was made through his personal relationships and un- 
flagging correspondence rather than through the printing press. He will not soon 
be forgotten. 


William Toth, newly elected executive director of the Foundation for Re- 
formation Research, St. Louis, died June 21, at the age of fifty-eight. He studied 
at Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Theological Seminary, and the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, securing his Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 1941. 
Appointed to a professorship at Franklin and Marshall College in 1946, he was 
interested in the history of the Reformation in Hungary, having published sev- 
eral articles in Church History and the Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, and 
in the history of the Evangelical and Reformed Church in America. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


Book reviews that are critical but accurate render a service both to the author of 
the book reviewed and to the potential reading public. Reviews, on the other 
hand, that suggest and imply vague failings instead of fastening on facts can- 
not be accorded the respect that a greater amount of spadework on the part of 
the reviewer could have elicited. Professor Rustow’s remarks on my Genesis 
of Young Ottoman Thought (AHR, LXVIII [Apr. 1963], 750) fall within this 
second category. 

To state, for example, that "one suspects" that tertiary and quaternary sources 
were used in the book is the very opposite of the approach one would expect from 
a scholar. In addition, this sentence has a peculiar boomerang effect in tbat 
while it casts an invidious shadow on the work reviewed, it at the same time 
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raises doubts about the reviewer’s command of Ottoman sources. A similar ex- 
ample of unfairness may be seen in the expression “a questionable ‘reconstruction’ 
at third hand of the ‘immediate origins’ of the Gülhane Hast of 1839.” For one, 
the use of the adjective “questionable” without further explanation introduces 
into the argument an imputation the net value of which—in terms of clarifying 
what was attempted by the author—is nil. Secondly, your reviewer does not seem 
to be aware that the “reconstruction” alluded to is based on articles and books 
that use primary sources. I would be grateful if he could indicate other sources 
available at present that would allow one to describe the intellectual influences 
that went into the shaping of the Hatt of 1839. The use of quotation marks around 
the word “reconstruction” is, again, an attempt to substitute typographical one- 
upmanship for serious criticism. A number of similarly constructed sentences may 
be found in the review that create the impression that peevishness is used as a 
substitute for textual criticism. 

When your reviewer states that “no attempt was made to investigate what 
proportion” of the bureaucrats, the ulema, and the military who sided with the 
Young Ottomans, he is either out of his depth or is imposing on the author a 
task that he well knows would take a number of years and several monographs 
to clarify. As laudable as Professor Rustow’s attempt to Namierize Turkish his- 
tory may be, his methodological strictures have no relevance to the task attempted 
in my book. On the other hand, he will find my conclusions regarding the kättab 
amply supported by the findings of Professor Halil Ínalcik in his article “Reis 
ül-Küttab" about to appear in the Islam Anstklopedisi. 

Finaly, to quote two sentences on the ulema out of context so as to make 
them seem contradictory cannot be accepted as a fair assessment of the question 
of the ulema as it is taken up in the book. What could have been pointed out, in 
this respect, is that the remarks made with regard to the ulema in the Genesis 
of Young Ottoman Thought have been to a considerable extent corroborated by 
Uriel Heyd in his article on the Ottoman ulema, which appeared while my book 
was in the press (see “The Ottoman ‘Ulema and Westernization at the Time 
of Selim III and Mahmud II,” Scripta Hierosolymitana, TX [1961], 63-96, and 
particularly p. 78 on the decline of the ulema in the eighteenth century). 

The asperity of that part of the review by Professor Rustow which takes up 
the portions of my book analyzing the Tanzimat is not characteristic of his 
normally levelheaded style. It no doubt may be explained by the difficulty of 
both writing about and passing judgment on the Tanzimat at the present stage 
of Tanzimat studies. 

University of Ankara Serre Art MARDIN 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


“Invidious shadows"? “Peevishness”? ‘Typographical one-upmanship”? I am 
pained—and puzzled—that Dr. Mardin should have deduced these effects from 
my review. I can assure him that none of them were intended. (I employed quota- 
tion marks to indicate words or phrases used by the author himself; I do so again.) 

Dr. Mardin’s original research is excellent, but its presentation is marred by 
a tendency to digression and to overstatement. These detract from the unity and 
persuasiveness of his book. In several chapters the author strays far from his 
chosen theme into topics that (as we both now agree) he could not have been 
expected to explore adequately. And frequently he resorts to categoric statements 
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not easily susceptible of proof (“completely corrupt and ignorant," p. 142) or 
presents as firm conclusions what more properly are suggestive hypotheses. We are 
agreed that his analysis of the Hatt of 1839 is based on nonprimary sources, yet 
his own summary of that passage (“a reconstruction of the events just prior to 
its proclamation,” p. 169) suggested—at least to me—an interpretation based on 
fresh material. Similarly, Mardin’s data show that, within the Young Ottoman 
movement, some lower bureaucrats were allied with some ulema and some mili- 
tary officers; instead he attributes the conclusion of “this triple alliance of bureau- 
crats, ulema, and soldiers” to developments impinging on “the low-ranking bu- 
reaucrats, on the majority of the ulema, and on the army as a whole” (pp. 121 ff; 
italics mine). This latter proposition, I quite agree, was beyond the scope of his 
research, although something less than the lifetime labors of a Namier might be 
required to examine it empirically. 

Let us step out of the shadows of sensitivity and put aside the typographic 
boomerangs. Mardin’s work is an important and most welcome contribution to 
the long-neglected field of nineteenth-century Ottoman history. Together with 
all serious students of that field, I look forward with keen anticipation to the 
ida of his more recent researches on the political thought of the Young Turks 
in exile. 

Columbia University Dankwart A. Rusrow 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HıstoricaL Review: 


Unlike his review of Der Erzwungene Krieg in the October 1962 issue of the 
American Historical Review, Professor Weinberg’s related letter in the April 
issue does contain one incontestably valid point of criticism concerning inadequate 
documentation for one of the important events of September 2, 1939, namely, the 
German reaction to the Italian proposal for a peace conference. But this same 
point of criticism, valuable as it has been, is not original with Weinberg. It was 
brought forward by Chrysostomus Zodel, editor of the Stuttgarter Nachrichten, 
in the July 28, 1962, issue of his newspaper. My reply to his point was published 
in the same newspaper on September 29, 1962. The matter has also been dealt 
with in the text for the American edition scheduled to appear this year. 

The other points raised by Weinberg in his letter consist either of broad 
allegations too general to be of use, or of linguistic interpretations, as in the case 
of my comment about the situation as a whole concerning the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania in September 1939. Suffice it to say that the general context of Soviet 
intervention against Poland, which was in progress throughout the latter part 
of September 1939, is a very different thing from a reference to a precise event 
limited to September 17, 1939. 

Therefore, despite the eloquence, I was unable to profit from Weinberg’s re- 
view or from his letter. He still remains for me the reviewer who has failed to 
make the contribution we might ordinarily have expected from him. So far as 
his inexplicable and tasteless defamation of my German publisher, Professor Gra- 
bert, is concerned, it is my understanding that the latter has written an adequate 
letter of reply. My own major concern at this point is that most of the book re- 
views published in the American Historical Review do in fact contain worth- 
while contributions, but that such has not been the case with Weinberg’s treat- 
ment of Der Erzwungene Krieg. 

Menlo Park, California Davi L. HoccaN 
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To rue EDITOR or THE American HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


I have read the observations of Professor Gerhard L. Weinberg in the April 1963 
issue of the American Historical Review relative to my comments on his review 
of Dr. Hoggan’s book. 

I do not regard it as my function to deal with details in Hoggan’s text; that 
must be left to him. If he cannot take care of that matter, it is just too bad for 
him and history. I have confidence that he is quite able to take care of these mat- 
ters himself. But I must point out the deliberate distortion of the most important 
item in my communication. 

Professor Weinberg states that I merely assert “that others, four drafts and 
fourteen years ago, allegedly did not find the same errors and fabrications.” As 
to anything that happened fourteen years ago, I only stated that Hoggan received 
his doctorate in 1948 at Harvard on a dissertation that dealt with the same 
general theme as his book. 

It was perfectly clear from the context that any expert reading that I men- 
tioned began, not fourteen years ago, but in 1957 after the dissertation had been 
expanded during some nine years into a substantial historical volume of nearly 
nine-hundred manuscript pages. So far as I am aware, only four persons besides 
myself read this first version. 

The many rigorous expert readings that J mentioned were done on later drafts, 
the most intensive being on one that had been extensively revised after the German 
edition was published. The readers were instructed to give special attention to 
errors of both fact and interpretation. Since I did not mention their names in my 
letter, I have not exploited them in any effort to exclude errors or inventions on 
the part of Dr. Hoggan, although all of the readers were “reputable scholars" 
and specialists in the field covered by the Hoggan book. They may not have un- 
covered all the errors, but they were not examining an unrevised doctoral dis- 
sertation of fourteen years earlier. There has been no attempt to demonstrate “in- 
nocence by association,” and nobody can agree more fully than I do that Dr. 
Hoggan must submit his book to "the court of historical judgment." But I hope 
E it will be a court somewhat more objective than the one that sat at Nurem- 

g. 

If I devoted a little space to examining Dr. Hoggan’s academic pedigree, I 
deemed it highly relevant in determining the relative probability as to whether 
he or his critics were most likely to engage in distortions, inventions, and fabri- 
cations. 

Malibu, California i Harry Ermer BARNES 


To rug EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


A copy of David L. Hoggan’s Der Erzwungene Krieg, which was the subject of 
several letters in the April issue of the Review, has only recently come to my hand. 

From the statement attributed to Hoggan in the publisher’s foreword, and from 
Harry Elmer Barnes’s profuse letter to the Review, it is clear to me that the 
strategy of the “revisionists” is to stimulate interest in Hoggan’s book and to give 
it authority by suggesting that a number of American historians supported or 
approved it, and in fact made “a substantial contribution to it” (Hoggan). 

I am given the place of honor at the head of the list, no doubt because Hoggan 
took his doctorate under my direction some fifteen years ago and because I, along 
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with the late Professor Michael Karpovich, accepted his dissertation on German- 
Polish relations as meeting the requirements of the degree. 

Barnes alleges that “all the main conclusions of the book reviewed were em- 
bodied in the dissertation,” and implies that approval of the dissertation is tanta- 
mount to approval of the main conclusions of the book. Actually the dissertation 
was, if my memory does not fail me completely, no more than a solid, conscien- 
tious piece of work, critical of Polish and British policies in 1939, but not be- 
yond what the evidence would tolerate. In any event, neither I nor my colleagues 
of “the most disinguished history department in the world, and surely one of 
the most vehemently anti-German and pro-British” would subscribe to the strange 
Barnesian notion that a dissertation, to be acceptable, must conform to the views 
of the professors. On the contrary, we are reluctant to accept work for so ad- 
vanced a degree in the absence of some indications of independent thought and 
judgment. 

I hope you can give me space to review briefly my past relations with Hoggan. 
Since he received his degree in 1948, we have corresponded only spasmodically, 
chiefly on the various occasions when he was seeking a new position and solicit- 
ing recommendations, When I learned in 1956 that he was working on the present 
book under Barnes’s auspices, I was sorry because I knew full well what was in- 
volved. Barnes had savagely attacked The Challenge to Isolation, which I wrote 
in collaboration with S. Everett Gleason, and had not hesitated in this con- 
nection to impugn my integrity as a scholar. Having himself underlined the ex- 
tent of the divergence between my views and "the truth," he had the p 
tion, in 1961, to appeal to me for help in finding a publisher for the Hoggan book, 
which by then had been turned down by various American publishing houses, 
despite the lure of a generous subsidy. My reply to this appeal was that I would 
have nothing whatever to do with the book. 

I have, in fact, never in any way encouraged the author in writing this book; 
nor did I at any time see even a single page of the manuscript. My views on the 
origins of the Second World War remain what they were when I published The 
Challenge to Isolation. I not only do not subscribe to the thesis advanced in the 
Hoggan book; I expressly repudiate it. Furthermore, I decline responsibility for 
what former students of mine may write years after they have completed their 
training, and I regard the attempt to associate me with the Hoggan book or other 
writings of the “revisionist” school as unethical and reprehensible, 

Harvard University WırLıam L. Lancer 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


In the April 1963 issue of the Review there was printed a letter from Harry 
Elmer Barnes that contained the following sentence: “Moreover, when Professor 
Raymond J. Sontag of the University of California received an extended leave of 
absence to work on the documents seized from Germany after the war, he chose 
Hoggan as his substitute from the scores of historians available and eager for 
this highly honorific appointment.” 

Dr. Hoggan was not connected with the University of California in any ca- 
pacity during the years (1946-1949) when I was editing the captured German 
documents. I never at any time recommended the appointment of Hoggan to 
the faculty of the University of California, 

University of California, Berkeley RayMonp J, SONTAG 
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Professor Langer’s letter is such an amazing mélange of casuistry and mis- 
statements that I can only deal adequately with it in the foreword that I shall 
write to Dr. Hoggan’s book. Most of its distortions should, however, be crystal 
clear to anybody who reads carefully my letter in the April Review. 

Actually, the American revisionist “strategy” has been to deplore any publicity 
in regard to Hoggan’s book until it can be published in English and readers 
can arrive at an informed verdict as to the validity of any attacks made on it. 

Neither Hoggan nor myself, so far as I can recall, has ever mentioned pub- 
licly the name of even one prominent American historian who has read and ap- 
proved the Hoggan book. 

Langer has never been in any way directly identified with the Hoggan book. 
To save him embarrassment, he has never been asked to read the manuscript 
with my knowledge or consent. 

At the most, I have only indicated that the fact that the Hoggan dissertation 
of 1948 was approved by Langer and Professor Karpovich made me accord it 
_ respectful attention, despite its disagreement with all my previous convictions as 
to Hitler and the outbreak of World War II. If this seems unethical and con- 
temptible to Langer, I am sorry even though I cannot fathom any logical reason 
d 2 intense annoyance because I have shown respect for his reputation as a 
scholar. 

Langer's whole discussion of the dissertation item is such a morass of casuistry 
as to call for comment, if by anyone, from his associates in the Harvard graduate 
faculty of history. I would enjoy the comment of a man like Charles Homer 
Haskins on this paragraph. 

I never "appealed" to Langer for aid in publishing Hoggan's book through 
the Harvard University Press or any other publisher. Langer's innuendo that 
Hoggan's manuscript has been kicking around in disgrace for years in the offices 
of the major American publishers is not true. In the light of what apparently lies 
ahead, we have found the idea] publisher for the book. The “generous subsidy 
lure" was actually the suggestion of possible substantial assistance in promoting 
the book. I believe that anybody familiar with the conditions under which the 
Langer and Gleason volumes were prepared will agree that there are few persons 
from whom any slur about subsidies could come with worse taste than from 
Langer. 

If Langer wished to repudiate Hoggan's conclusions, the time to do so was 
in 1948, not in 1963, and he would also have logically been required to repudiate 
his own brilliant article on “When German Dreams Come True,” published in 
the Yale Review in 1938. 

For geographical and professional reasons Langer and Hoggan have not been 
visiting back and forth like neighbors, but they have remained on cordial personal 
terms. Hoggan has not needed Langer's support after the latter wrote a strong 
letter of commendation for Hoggan's placement agency many years ago. 

Why Langer may well have been "sorry" to learn that I was having anything 
to do with Hoggan's book I explained very fully in my “Court Historians” bro- 
chure. Even there, I did not “savagely” attack or impugn Langer's scholarship. 
Quite to the contrary, I praised his scholarship, both as a diplomatic and a court 
historian, more highly and profusely than anybody else of whom I have any knowl- 
edge. 

I ara quite willing to concede that the second paragraph of Professor Sontag's 
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letter is technically correct. During his long leave of absence in the 1950’s he was 
employed by the Central Intelligence Agency rather than continuing his work on 
the German documents as I had been told. 

Dr. Hoggan was chosen to take over his work by Professor John D. Hicks, 
then chairman of the history department. He had the same range of choice from 
a large roster of available candidates that I mistakenly assigned to Professor Son- 
tag. Avoiding all invidious comparisons, I believe that informed persons will 
agree that an appointment by Professor Hicks was just as honorific as one by 
Professor Sontag. 

Unless there was serious friction within the department, of which I have no 
knowledge, no substitute for a full professor over a protracted period of absence 
would be chosen without his consent. 

Malibu, California Harry ELMER BARNES 


In accord with established rules, the Review will not publish further com- 
munications concerned with the review in question. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


In his review of my Friedrich Engels und die britische sozialistische Bewegung, 
1881-1895, in your April 1963 issue Daniel F. Calhoun writes that the book “is 
marred by egregious factual confusions." He cites three "examples": 

The first is that "the author misinterprets the Irish demand for Home Rule 
as a demand for independence.” There is not a single sentence in my book that 
could justify such an assertion. Apart from this Calhoun should be aware that 
the Irish rank and file during the 1880’s on the whole stood for independence, and 
so even did a fraction of the Home Rulers. Thus, P. S. O'Hegarty, for instance, 
in his profound History of Ireland under the Union (London, 1952), writes that 
"Parnell and Davitt and the people all wanted national independence" (p. 513). 
For many of the Parnellites, Home Rule was merely a step toward complete sepa- 
ration. 

The second charge is that I treated “the ‘Great Depression’ of the 1880's as 
if it were economically equivalent to the Great Depression of the 1930's." Is 
Calhoun aware that the whole matter is still being debated? If he opines that I 
have overstated the importance of the depression, he should say this in a manner 
that may be of some use for that debate. 

Thirdly, he writes I was “unaware of the Fabian Society's 1893 manifesto 
urging Trades Union Congress sponsorship of labor candidates unattached to 
the Liberal party organization.” I did not consider it necessary to mention this 
manifesto. Moreover, already in 1892 the Fabians had issued an election mani- 
festo to the same effect. But these documents were only temporary reactions to 
the rising movement for the political independence of Labour. Thus, to the 
socialists of 1892-1893 the Fabians were “permeators” (their tactics were “to 
permeate Liberalism with Socialism"), which is clearly to be seen from the broad 
discussion on "Independence or Permeation" (to take the headline of an article 
in The Workman's Times of December 17, 1892), preceding the foundation con- 
ference of the Independent Labour party in January 1893. The 1893 manifesto was 
issued after the Fabians had lost nearly all provincial members, and the branches 
that remained were often critical of the continued “permeation” tactics. If Cal- 
houn had written that I had done better to pay regard to the manifesto in zs 
sense, I would agree with him. 
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He states categorically that “as a contribution to English history, the book 
offers nothing new.” To my knowledge, at least a number of facts in the chapters 
dealing with the May Day movement and with the formation of the Second In- 
ternational are not to be found in any books or articles. 

Humboldt-Universität Berlin SIEGFRIED BÜNGER 
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Many Mansions 


CRANE BRINTON * 


HERE is an anecdote about two Harvard professors of literature of a 

past generation, John Livingston Lowes and Irving Babbitt. The two 
were said to have debated at length before some gathering or other, Babbitt 
insisting on disciplined classic decorum, Lowes defending wild romantic in- 
decorum. Hoping for the last word, Lowes finally said, “Well, Mr. Babbitt, 
you will at least admit that ‘in my father’s house are many mansions.” 
“Yes,” came the instant reply, “but they’re not all on the same level.” Now 
this simple tale seems to me to bring out a profound truth about us all, one 
of course by no means new or unfamiliar, which our generation knows best 
as ambivalence. Catullus put his feeling for Lesbia with true Latin verbal 
economy: odi et amo. This very human desire to have one’s cake and eat it, 
to be illogically logical, is an uncomfortable fact, and it has often been stated 


* Mr, Brinton, McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, Harvard University, pre- 
sented this presidential address at the American Historical Association meeting, the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 29, 1963. 
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uncomfortably, as in George Orwell’s well-known “Commandment” from 
Animal Farm: 


ALL ANIMALS ARE EQUAL 
BUT SOME ANIMALS ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS 


. Tam sure that you all are now aware, no doubt uncomfortably so, that 
this beginning means that once more a presidential address is going to be, 
not à competent professional job of historical writing, but another sermon, 
another attempt to persuade many of you that you ought to do what you 
really don't want to do. But if your Presidents so often preach on these oc- 
casions, the fault is yours, or at any rate, that of long tradition in the Associa- 
tion, for you always choose old men as Presidents. Surely it is generally true 
that the disposition—the compulsion—to preach, indeed to pontificate, grows 
with age, and in no mere arithmetical progression. It would be nice, but 
rather more than revolutionary, if you could elect a historian in his thirties, 
in the first flush of adventurous discovery in historical research. 

But let me get on with my sermon. Clio's house is indeed a spacious one, 
with many different dwelling places, planned and furnished in many dif- 
ferent styles. Some are more dignified and comfortable than others, and this 
is surely as it should be. I propose, of course, to urge that certain rather neg- 
lected parts deserve more attention and even that we add some new struc- 
tures which must of necessity—cultural necessity, artistic necessity—be so 
modern, so functional, that they will contrast with the fine ripe architectural 
styles of the rest of the building. Before I do this, however, let me insist that 
there is indeed a single house, Clio's house, and not another's. To drop the 
metaphor, though I may have to pick it up again, we historians, in spite of 
our variety, in spite of our heresies, do share a common thing. 

For the historian is bound to display what the ecologist calls species- 
specific behavior. I should like to illustrate this fact modestly from my own 
musings on the parochial Harvard anecdote with which I began. First of 
all, I wondered whether this Lowes-Babbitt debate really did take place; 
that is, by sheer conditioning I wanted to go to the sources. Babbitt was 
dead, but Lowes was still alive and in good health when I first heard the 
story. Lowes assured me when I brought it up during an after-dinner con- 
versation that the tale was wholly apocryphal, a typical invention of some 
graduate student he thought, and, he added, "I was never fool enough to 
try to debate with Babbitt.” 

But there is more. That word “mansion,” which the authors of the King 
James version found in the Vulgate as mansio, and in New "Testament 
Greek in a close cognate, means in twentieth-century American usage that 
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pretentious Victorian forty-room house the town’s richest man built at the 
corner of Main and Elm Streets back in the era of General Grant; the word 
nowadays has for us intellectuals ironic overtones it did not have in the 
seventeenth century. At this point I lapsed into fantasy. Jesus or the Evan- 
gelist, or both, must have had in the back of their minds, indeed almost 
certainly used for what we read as “mansion” an Aramaic word charged 
with Semitic racial memories of nomadic life and the desert, literally “a 
halting place,” even “a camping place.” But I have come far from Main and 
Elm, perhaps too far. 

More important, the use Lowes was supposed to have made of this very 
famous and theologically most important text was surely far from what the 
Evangelist meant. I feel certain that you will agree that Lowes’s appeal for 
aesthetic pluralism, for the kind of free experimentation consonant with the 
climate of opinion of the century of Mill and Darwin, was not consonant 
with the climate of opinion in the early Christian church. In short, all of us 
as historians have in common at least two things: a disposition to go to the 
sources and a constant, sometimes nagging, awareness of change as a fact of 
life, an awareness that can drive us, in a basically sound fear of committing 
an anachronism, into neglecting not-change, or permanence. Yet what en- 
dures is surely at least as “real” as what changes. 

There are, however, and there must be, many mansions in Clio’s house. 
Since this little sermon of mine is by no means a fire and brimstone one, 
since in fact I am trying so hard to be conciliatory that I may seem to some 
of you to be taking my cue from Dale Carnegie rather than from more 
orthodox preachers, let me emphasize that the older mansions are indeed 
roomier, better furnished, and ought to be well cared for. I think right now 
they are. Committees of this Association from time to time investigate the 
state of historical writing in this country, and conclude that we historians do 
not write as well as we should, that what we do write is not read by the 
general public, that in the academic market place written history in the great 
tradition is shockingly undervalued. They are fine committees, and they do 
good work, but their complaints seem to me to need a little countervailing. 
For it is unsound historically to expect in any field of human endeavor that 
the striking figures of the past—even of the quite recent past—will be 
equaled by the average, the run of the mill, of the present. And we his- 
torians, even if we are social or once new historians properly descended from 
James Harvey Robinson, tend to remember the striking figures of the past 
and forget the rest. Moreover, nostalgia is always with us. My guess is that 
in the year 2000 our successors will lament the passing of many-volumed 
history de longue haleine, such as Lawrence Gipson once wrote; the total 
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absence of skilled writers like Samuel Morison and Garrett Mattingly who 
could make the past live; the dearth of thoughtful and original historians 
with “ideas”—blessed word—like Becker, Beard, Turner, Webb; perhaps 
even the lack of provocative—I really mean provoking—historians like those 
current Elizabethan Britishers whom I need not name. 

No, those central mansions, the classic narrative history with its emphasis 
on politics, the well-built monograph, that still useful antechamber, the Ph.D. 
thesis, all the varieties of history basically constructed as a chronological 
sequence, seem to me to need no defense. What I should like to urge upon 
you here is more attention to the last three of the six varieties of history that 
the editor, Louis Gottschalk, lists in his contribution to a recent report on 
historical generalization by a committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. These he calls comparative history, nomothetic history, and phi- 
losophy of history. Let me note in passing that not even this committee, 
composed wholly of historians who are by no means hidebound conserva- 
tives professionally, could bring itself to much enthusiasm for the phi- 
losophy of history. Its report is, however, favorable to liaisons—an unfor- 
tunate word that sprang to my typewriter no doubt from Freudian depths 
within my psyche—favorable to closer relations with the social sciences and 
willing to admit to the canon both comparative and nomothetic history. 

I shall not here comment further on this report, beyond urging all of you, 
above all those of you to whom the mention of the social sciences is as a 
red rag to the bull, to read it and meditate on it with that fine calm objec- 
tivity which is the boast of our profession. Nor shall I, in the rest of this 
address, which I am tempted to steal from my distinguished colleague and 
predecessor in this office W. L. Langer and call "Some Further Assign- 
ments,” work directly with Gottschalk's suggestive analytical terms. They 
are useful, but as Gottschalk himself insists, no more than "labeling gen- 
eralizations," not concrete descriptions of actual individual instances. In fact 
I suspect that all of us have displayed in our work some modicum, if only 
a trace, of each of his six types, not excluding the philosophy of history. 

I should like to use, however, a very simple and unphilosophical polarity, 
for which I shall first have recourse to two pedantic ten-dollar words, the 
idiographic and the nomothetic. They are indeed reasonably exact. The pole 
of the idiographic in historical writing is certainly uninhabited: Sorokin in 
his earlier career as lecturer in English is said to have described it as the 
“unique-icist” position. Obviously the absolutely unique could not be de- 
scribed in any language whatever, except perhaps in one wholly made up of 
proper nouns. But a disposition to hold, for example, that Napoleon was so 
different from Hitler, that any lumping them together as “aggressors” or 
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“perturbers” is fundamentally a perversion of “what really happened,” or 
that to compare the great French Revolution with the great Russian Revolu- 
tion is essentially to compare the incomparable—this is a disposition common 
among us, and one that is in no danger of disappearing completely. 

Yet in this real world even the most “unique-icist” narrative does, must 
to possess any meaning for the reader, have at least a touch of the common, 
the universal, of law in the sense of a uniformity. In literature, the allegory 
and the parable, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, for instance, as narrative forms 
clearly flaunt this basically nomothetic purpose. But would anyone seriously 
maintain that Thucydides’ history of the Peloponnesian War is not also in 
a sense a history of all wars between organized states? The poles are barren 
and icy, and in between there is always a blending tolerable to us poor 
ambivalent creatures. All three of the great mid-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can historians, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, are obviously far out on the 
narrative side of an equator between the poles of narration and analysis; yet 
all make quite explicit statements of general truths that they just as obvi- 
ously think hold good for situations other than the ones they are immedi- 
ately describing. Parkman’s belief that the struggle between France and 
Britain in North America is evidence that Anglo-Saxon freedom under the 
law, together with a little salutary neglect, prevailed over French absolutism 
and nagging, inefficient paternalism is one that he surely thought applied 
in the nineteenth century and indeed would apply in the twentieth. That we 
cannot quite accept this belief as a uniformity of political science is beside 
the point. The list of historians who have, perhaps usually implicitly rather 
than explicitly, made such at bottom nomothetic generalizations is long indeed, — 
from Thucydides through Machiavelli, right down to those colleagues of 
ours of a recent generation I mentioned earlier. Indeed, what is usually called 
Turner's frontier hypothesis or theory belongs, or should belong, as much 
to sociology as to history. 

In spite of this last statement, I do not intend to use this occasion to urge 
that we historians ought to turn into social scientists. At most of our meet- 
ings serious attention is given to the relation between history and the social 
sciences. Some of us, on the whole, as is to be expected, rather the younger 
ones, are friendly toward the social sciences, and have themselves learned 
something about one or more of them; others, on the whole the older ones, 
can feel rather strongly that we historians ought to separate ourselves sharply 
from these raw new disciplines, pseudo science and not even pseudo art. 
Judging from the repercussions of the remark made last year by a sociologist 
at a meeting to discuss history and social studies in elementary and secondary 
schools—he is alleged, as most of you remember, to have begun his contribu- 
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tion by saying "we must begin by slaughtering that sacred cow, history"— 
these hostile feelings are reciprocated. We have here one of those interesting 
group conflicts among intellectuals over the peck order among their disci- 
plines, which we historians ought to be able to summon the detachment and 
interest to study in their historical backgrounds, for of course they are not 
unprecedented. Recall Swift's outraged superiority to the scientists—or were 
they philosophers?—of Laputa. 

For what I really want to urge now is, not that we try to become social 
scientists ourselves, but first, that we interest ourselves in the kind of prob- 
lems they have formulated and give these problems the historical dimensions 
they usually very badly need to be understood effectively; and second, since 
I have used that word "effectively," that we try to broaden our audience to 
include that large part of the educated public interested in these problems 
of human relations. Once more, of course, we already do both these things. 
Only for economics and political science, however, do we fulfill the first 
need quite thoroughly. As for the second, though many of us fulfill it admir- 
ably, most of us, I think, are held back from attempting what the French 
call euvres de vulgarisation primarily by a certain scholarly ethos in itself 
admirable. Parenthetically, since I seem to have got in the rut of tossing off 
further assignments in all directions, let me say that what I have called a 
scholarly ethos is one of those shared sentiments which the now almost for- 
gotten Pareto called residues and which, like the whole set of relations 
between intellectual groups and other groups in a given society, are crying 
for attention from those who have been trained as historians. 

Right now, just to be outrageous, I suggest that we—some of us—take 
on the task suggested by those horrid words, essayist and publicist. I will 
not go quite so far in indecency as to use the even more horrid words jour- 
nalis and columnist. There is in my opinion nowadays a special set of 
reasons why historians in particular should take on. some of this task, which 
is quite obviously a socially necessary task in any society, and in particular 
in an advanced open society. It is a task always done, whether those who 
do it are called prophets, priests, philosophers, philosophes, journalists, psy- 
choanalysts, or even scientists. In this mid-twentieth century, however, a 
special set of problems demands—and gets, witness Toynbee, or better, the 
remarkably successful combination of Toynbee, Somervell, and Time maga- 
zine—treatment in what has to be called historical perspective. To make 
this clear will demand a brief and unscholarly excursion into the kind of 
history I am here urging be done carefully, thoroughly, with all our pro- 
fessional resources. 


An indeterminate but certainly very great number of human beings, to 
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judge from the record of the past, have a need to feel that they understand 
the structure and purpose of the universe and their place and prospects in 
it. That need was, and most certainly still is, for many in Western society 
satished for the last two millennia by a remarkable set of explanations, 
counselings, and consolations, the Christian religion. There have in that 
long time span been many attacks from within and without on Christianity, 
and in particular on its basic dualism of the City of God and the City of 
Earth, the divine and the human, the supernatural and the natural. Of course 
for most Christians this dualism has been very satisfactorily, both for the 
intellect and for the sentiments, reconciled with, indeed converted into, a 
monism by a means not wholly unlike those necessary ambivalences with 
which I began this address, and which I do not wish to appear to scorn. 
But certainly to the painfully logical, as to the Moslems, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a way of having your monotheistic cake and eating a polythe- 
istic one. 

The basic structure of Christian belief survived, however, not without 
heresies and schisms, until, roughly, the late seventeenth century when there 
arose in our society what seems to me clearly to be a new religion, certainly 
related to, descended from, and by many reconciled with, Christianity. I 
call this religion simply Enlightenment, with a capital E. 'The more radical 
among its faithful, and especially the sect known as Marxists or dialectical 
materialists, claim that they have no religion, and some of us take them at 
their word. Let me note here only that Enlightenment does have a theory 
of the structure of the universe, or a cosmology, which is certainly a thorough- 
going monism—all is Nature, and Nature is all—but also that its ethics are 
at least as vigorously dualistic as the Christian, but with the good as the 
natural, and the.bad as the unnatural. The Marxists even have that most 
necessary figure, Satan, in the form of the capitalist; less rigorous Enlight- 
ened ones have made the unfortunate attempt to do without a Satan. I 
must not get too wrapped up in this subject, which some of you I know 
regard as my King Charles's head. Sufficient to note finally that the Enlight- 
ened share a teleological view of man’s place in the universe summarized 
in words like progress and evolution and that again the Marxists with their 
thoroughly eschatological concept of the classless society come closest to a 
quite definite surrogate for the Christian heaven—but a heaven to be on 
this earth, and in a relatively near future. For the less radical Enlightened 
there may well be no such Marxist utopia in sight, but the Enlightened 
faith is surely always optimistic about the possibilities of an increasingly 
happier life for all men on this earth. 

In sum, there are in the West a great number, all told in the millions, 
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and especially numerous among the educated and privileged classes, who 
cannot, even in its most recent and most subtle theological forms, in the 
work of a Tillich, for example, accept the basic Christian transcendental 
world view, cannot accept as real in any sense the Christian City of God, 
but do expect, long for, sometimes firmly believe in, a City of Earth trans- 
formed—usually by the grace of science and reason—into a City of God 
built of, for, and by human beings, Homo sapiens, a primate mammal of 
the Pleistocene, perhaps even earlier. 

Now the great founders of this Enlightenment were subtle minds, and 
recent work in the history of ideas has quite rightly emphasized that they 
were not shallow rationalists, that they did not believe in the natural good- 
ness and/or rationality of man, and that they did not expect heaven on 
earth shortly. Certainly Voltaire, one of the great if not the greatest of the 
culture heroes (or, my King Charles’s head again, prophets) of Enlight- 
enment, did not expect it at all. And yet there is always Condorcet, whom 
even Peter Gay would have trouble turning into a political realist, and who 
did indeed believe his blissful tenth epoch was just around the corner. More- 
over, those who, like Helvetius, Fourier, in a sense even Bentham, did not 
wholly believe in the natural goodness and/or rationality of the many, and 
did believe the many to be creatures of passion, prejudice, and habit, in short, 
irrational, nonetheless held that skilled cultural engineers like themselves 
could devise ways to bring heaven to earth quite soon. I will be content, how- 
ever, with this restrained proposition: as the ideas of these thinkers of the 
Enlightenment seeped down into the heads and hearts of the many, they did 
create a state of mind, a set of expectations that I shall summarize, badly I 
fear, as folk rationalism and folk optimism. 

In the last two centuries or so, however, a current of opinion, a philos- 
ophy, even perhaps as a natural science and therefore of course trustworthy, 
a psychology, has come to the conclusion that Homo sapiens is not only not a 
fully rational creature, but shows no signs of becoming one in the foresee- 
able future. The old, the inevitable, the tragic dualism crops up in a new 
form, or at least in new words. The human mind, it is held, can indeed 
work rationally, logically, can produce the kind of empirically verifiable 
propositions we call loosely scientific laws or uniformities. This scientific 
knowledge can with the cooperation of engineers, businessmen, government 
agents, and others be used to alter, often to transform our material environ- 
ment in ways far beyond the dreams of even a Condorcet or an Edward 
Bellamy. Under certain conditions, by means of this scientific knowledge, 
supplemented with that subtly different American variation on the French 
savoir-faire, "know-how," some human beings can alter the behavior of 
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other human beings. Perhaps this kind of knowledge can be used by one 
human being to alter his own behavior, but here it seems to me that rational 
conviction cannot do the work of emotional conversion. As yet, at least, 
reason cannot in our unconscious do the work of grace. 

In short, in thts view, the human mind, even the mind of the scientist, 
the cultural engineer, the New, Fair, or Square Dealer, is in a by no means 
fully understood, but certainly limiting and conditioning, relation with an 
x—indeed a y, z, and #—built into us all. I suppose “will” is a good word 
for this x, or these n, though there are many others, from “sentiment” and 
“emotion” to “instinct,” “id,” and “species-specific behavior.” Indeed the very 
rational David Hume himself put the matter as pithily as anyone has: rea- 
son is, and ought to be, the slave of the passions. 

All this is by no means new. Some of this realism—or pessimism, or just 
nonoptimism—about human nature and the possibilities of its perfectibility 
under any environment is found in all folklore, all mythology. Traces of it 
survive among the folk even in the United States, and rather more than 
traces in the part of Vermont I know best where, if we were not talking 
of Americans, we might talk of peasant pessimism. But the general tone of 
American world views—excuse this awkward translation from the German, 
but I have never found a good equivalent term—is strongly optimistic and 
rationalistic. Most of you must have noted, as I have, among American stu- 
dents the almost universal appeal to the economic motive in the form of 
cui bono as an explanation of all history, and especially as an explanation of 
the causes of all wars, and even more especially, as an explanation of the 
break between North and South in 186r. Some of this is due no doubt to 
youthful cynicism, which goes along with youthful optimism and high ideals 
(remember, ambivalence of ambivalence, all is ambivalence). But it seems to 
me that much of it is a result of American eighteenth-century heritage of 
rationalism: granted a few fundamental Euclidean axioms such as that we 
all try to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market, much of eco- 
nomics really is a sound, rational body of knowledge, perhaps, alas, the sole 
scientific one we have about human relations. Hence, in part, I am convinced, 
our rather touching American reliance on it as a master clue to all human 
behavior. 

Note please that I am here trying very hard to reason about the unrea- 
sonable. This is, however, no real paradox, but merely a rather vulgar 
example of verbal inadequacies. Such an inadequacy too is the assertion, 
a true one, that it takes an intellectual to be an anti-intellectual. Let us 
smile slightly at such pseudo paradoxes, and get on. What I wish to bring 
out of these high and difficult matters is this: however important the non- 
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rational x in us may be, many, perhaps most, human beings want to teel 
that they understand rationally the universe and their place in it. Christi- 
anity, for all its tortured history of heresies and schisms, supplied and sup- 
plies working answers to such questions. So too did and does Enlighten- 
ment. But Christianity can find ultimate sanction in a divine source in 
one sense above, beyond, outside mere history. Enlightenment—and this 
I have been leading up to no doubt much too wordily—has to explain the 
cosmic process and man's place in it from within that very process, that 
is, from and by history. The late V. Gordon Childe, an Enlightened Austra- 
lian anthropologist and prehistorian, summed it up in a book title: Man Makes 
Himself. Marx-Engels and such contemporary American exponents of "cul- 
tural evolution" as Leslie White have taken volumes to explain how man has 
done this, and how he is getting on with the job. There is today a certain 
tendency, especially among the literary, to conclude that the job has been 
badly botched of late. 

Poor Clio has thus found herself, no longer just a muse, but a whole 
pantheon, if not a sexless monistic deity. History is all you need to know— 
history and of course science and other practical matters. It is indeed a 
shame that Clio has had thrust upon her this burden, one she cannot pos- 
sibly bear. And, though some of us are indeed faithful of the religion of the 
Enlightenment, and though some of us, I think for instance of Harry 
Elmer Barnes, have helped put this load on our modest muse, we his- 
torians have for the most part had little to do directly with making history 
serve as a cosmology, a teleology, an eschatology. I do not think, however, that 
we can be acquitted—many of us would not want to be so acquitted—of the 
charge that we have uncritically accepted the folk optimism and folk rational- 
ism of the last few centuries. Morris Cohen, after all only a philosopher, as one 
could tell from the title of the book from which I quote, The Meaning of 
Human History, perhaps puts it too strongly when he writes, “Liberal his- 
torians have sinned in believing in steady, inevitable progress and mini- 
mizing the powers of darkness.” Here too we deal with a fine subject for 
further comparative historical investigation, the problem of the cultural 
generation. The younger generation of historians, it seems to me, have 
begun to believe in sin, and in avoiding it. 

Still, for the most part we professional historians have gone about our 
idiographic business in monographs, articles, even textbooks, with no more 
than limited excursions into comparative or nomothetic historical writing, 
and with none at all into the philosophy of history. Or rather, when one 
of us, like Toynbee, himself a good historian by background and training, 
goes into the philosophy of history, we drum him—and "drum" is the 
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word for those reviews we gave him—out of our ranks, and when in later 
life Beard forsakes the innocent American Vulgar-Marxismus of his eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Constitution, and takes up with the Hegelian 
Croce, we frown. 

Let me insist that I do not mean to urge we imitate Toynbee, let alone 
Croce-Hegel. But I do suggest that we ought to recognize that written 
history has by the very course of history-as-events taken on a new impor- 
tance, in a sense an altogether new role in Western cultural life. At a 
minimum, we should seek, as to be fair many of us are now doing, to 
understand how written history came to have that role, and just how, even 
though we ourselves did little to help it, indeed merely accepted and 
reflected it almost unconsciously, written history has played that role; or 
put another way, that as intellectual historians we pay more attention, 
especially for the last two centuries, to what the Germans call Wissenssoziol- 
ogie. At a maximum I suggest we try, very tentatively, very professionally, 
our hands at something close to philosophical history; or put another way, 
that we try to show the educated public how far history—respectable his- 
tory, the kind we do—can answer, and how far it cannot answer, that 
impossible and unavoidable question: Whither Mankind? We should bring 
to both these tasks the very great virtues—may I call them the virtues of 
the scientific atatude?—we have in the past brought to the perhaps simpler 
tasks of narrative political, institutional, and economic history. 

But let me try to be more concrete, and indicate a few broad lines of 
possible further assignments. All of them have in common, not a require- 
ment that we abandon our prized objectivity, but a requirement that we 
accept the limitations on, the qualifications of, such objectivity imposed by 
that view of the workings of the human mind I have touched upon briefly 
just now. We can at least try to live with, record, and in a sense under- 
stand the inevitable nonsolutions of such pressing problems as are indicated 
by the contradictions of neutralism and commitment, progress and retro- 
gression, faith and skepticism, absolutism and relativism. This last pair 
suggests another academic anecdote, this time from Stanford, about a candi- 
date for the Ph.D., one of whose profoundly pluralistic, relativistic, William 
Jamesian examiners after badgering the candidate a good deal remarked, 
“Mr. Smith, you are an absolutist aren't you?" "Well, sir," replied the can- 
didate, "I suppose I am . . . relatively." And, though it is now fashionable 
in some quarters to attack historical relativism, it is still true that every 
man is his own historian; it is also true, as Becker himself well knew, that 
not every man is a good historian. Were I to put the matter this way, every 
man is his own digester, but not every man has a good digestion, I'm sure 
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you'd all accept it. We historians can get along very well with this kind 
of relativism; in fact, we can’t get far along without it. 

We ought also, I think, to ease up a bit on our reluctance, usually in 
fact our refusal, to follow what diagnoses we may make with any kind of 
prognosis. Let me repeat that we ought not to imitate Toynbee in his role of 
prophet, though there is no reason why we should not from time to time 
make fairly long-term guesses as to how far and in what directions the 
human stuff, the human group, are likely to change, or if you prefer, be 
changed. What I do suggest is that we be willing to accept the role of 
counselor, that we pronounce ourselves on specific concrete problems within 
our sphere of competence, as some of our bolder members are already doing. 
For in its simple form, the dictum that we cannot learn from history is 
surely nonsense in any partially rational world. If we cannot learn from 
history, many of us moderns, and certainly the Enlightened, aren’t going to 
learn at all. Of course, this last possibility may not be altogether ruled out. 
But let me in the rest of this address try to get down to cases. 

First, a minor instance from last summer’s newspapers. A summer camp 
in the Ramapos, Leftish, experimental, high-mindedly directed, decided 
to open a branch in North Carolina. Even in that vale of humility and 
liberalism, the inhabitants, indignant at tales of the horrid practices of 
these members of the American Comsomol, rose up, burned the gymna- 
sium, and drove the campers out. Now as a problem worth giving the 
depth of comparative history to, this one of the extent to which and the 
conditions under which a given community will permit social experi- 
mentation is a most interesting one, and one on which the historian, and 
not just the historian of modern times, can find a good deal of material. 
It is also a problem in which a reasonable knowledge of history, even of 
American history alone, might have helped in decision making. Note that 
although there were rumors that the camp was racially integrated, this 
was apparently not so, and the chief motive for the move to North Caro- 
lina seems to have been the convenience and the agreeableness of the camp- 
site, and just possibly, for I do not altogether rule out the economic among the 
variables, its inexpensiveness. I assume then that the director did not primarily 
seek southern converts to his outrageous views. Surely if he had been able 
to appreciate what happened to John Humphrey Noyes in Putney, Vermont, 
to the Mormons at various points in New York State and westward, to vari- 
ous nudist camps in our own time, he would never have left the Ramapos. 

On this problem of community toleration of social experimentation his- 
tory can teach us a perhaps useful patience and a surely useful humility. In 
front of a pleasant, white clapboarded house in the pleasant village of Can- 
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terbury, Connecticut, there is a pleasant signboard informing the tourist that 
here in 1833 Prudence Crandall opened a school for Negro girls. The 
passing tourist, especially if he is a Yankee, is sure to glow with pride as he 
reads; he is likely to feel a bit more holier than thou. There is, however, plenty 
of room on that signboard for what to any historian, in contrast with a public 
relations man, is an essential further sentence: “The violent actions of her 
fellow-townsmen, backed by an act of the Connecticut General Assembly, 
forced Miss Crandall to close her school in the following year.” 

Second, there is the problem of just what the occupation of lands unin- 
habited or inhabited only sparsely by technologically inferior peoples does to 
the culture of the new occupiers. I take it most of us would now agree that 
the work of Turner is so largely based on the experience of the settlement of 
the Old Northwest Territory as to be in effect a single case history (how 
Turner would have hated to hear it called that!). Yet surely with the addi- 
tion of other case histories, in New France, in New Spain, in Siberia, in 
South Africa, and elsewhere it should be possible to arrive at some general- 
izations that might make it easier for us to deal with many contemporary 
problems in this age of decolonization. 

Here we confront what I admit is a major difficulty. Years ago I sug- 
gested to one of Turner’s most distinguished pupils that his ideas would 
make a good interpretive lead for a broad human geographic study of the 
kind I just suggested. “Nonsense,” he said, “it’s impossible—no one could 
master adequately more than one such field.” I must not here let myself 
go off too far on a tangent. I think the scholar, as contrasted with the 
natural scientist, tries too hard to garner every fact possibly relevant to his 
research, refuses to generalize on less than what he fondly hopes is a com- 
plete collection of all possibly relevant facts. (Fond hope indeed: colleagues 
reviewing his book, even if he takes thirty years to write it, will remind 
him of the readily available materials he failed to take into account.) Still, 
the difficulty is a real one, and I do not wish to minimize it. I do not think 
that collaborative historical writing is quite the answer. To the outsider 
at least it looks as though collaborative research in the natural sciences 
works better, but that may be an illusion. At any rate, it should be possible 
for some of us with the suitable temperament to do a better job than is 
usually done of synthesizing from the great number of competent mono- 
graphic studies in existence. 

My third instance is right down my own alley. I should like to discuss 
briefly, and with special emphasis on learning from comparative history, 
a specific phase of the sociology of revolution, that is, intervention in a 
country undergoing revolution by émigrés from that country, supported by 
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the government of another country that finds the revolution distasteful, 
even dangerous, to itself. Perhaps modern history would give an adequate 
number of cases. They would not be identical, and it would be quite impos- 
sible to do anything ambitious in the way of quantification which our 
policy maker could feed into a computer and get an answer: the interven- 
tion will fail; or, the intervention will succeed. But let me go out on what 
I think is no limb, but a sturdy trunk: if the policy makers who planned 
the operation that ended so disastrously in the Bay of Pigs had tried to put 
together materials from the British supported descent of French émigrés 
on the Quiberon Peninsula in 1795, from various European interventions 
in the early nineteenth century, mostly Metternich inspired, from the Rus- 
sian intervention in Hungary in 1849—and indeed that in 1956—and from 
the various interventions in Russia from 1918 on, I think they would have 
had to conclude that the proposed expedition was a very risky one indeed. 
They might even have been willing to formulate roughly and in purely 
common-sense terms some such proposition as this: if a revolution seems 
to have the support of at least important elements of the population, if it 
appeals to nationalistic as well as class loyalties, if it is led by determined 
men, the odds are that the only way to suppress it quickly and surely is 
for a stronger outside power to go in with adequate military forces and 
occupy the country. Your policy makers may still want to gamble even 
against impossible odds; they may not even wish to gamble at all. I have 
just said, however, that history cannot answer our deepest questions, which 
are moral questions.. 

I have time only to mention a fourth problem, a very broad one with all 
sorts of ramifications, and one very much talked and written about nowa- 
days. It is a problem, or set of problems, hard to put succinctly, but phrases 
such as “anti-intellectualism,” “alienation of the intellectuals,” the “intel- 
lectual classes,” and the like will identify its scope well enough. First of 
all, some solid careful work on definition is needed, for the term “anti- 
intellectual” in particular has been so bandied about in all sorts of media 
as to be of almost no use even in a sermon, Perhaps, however, we may come 
to agree to differentiate its use to describe a philosophical position on the role 
of thinking, or of all kinds of symbolic expression, in human life from its 
use to describe a sociological phenomenon, the attitudes and behavior of— 
forgive my indecent and un-American concreteness here—factory workers, 
craftsmen, businessmen, dirt farmers, white-collar workers, domestics, and 
housewives, from the attitudes and behavior of writers, actors, artists, and 
people like us here tonight. The sociological kind of anti-intellectualism is 
more manageable for most of us, and right now I think more important to 
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study. Richard Hofstadter has recently tried his hand at it, but in my opinion 
he is not quite clear whether he is using anti-intellectualism in what I call its 
philosophical sense or in its sociological sense, and, I may add, he seems a 
bit too surprised and indignant at what he finds. Moreover, though anti- 
intellectualism in this country makes a perfectly good case history, it needs 
to be supplemented by case studies of the attitudes and behavior of other 
groups toward the intellectual classes in other countries, certainly in other 
major Western countries, and not by any means confined to modern times. 
I think some American writers and even historians, were they to study the 
role of intellectuals like themselves in other times and places, might possibly 
feel a little less martyred than they now do. This would be a good thing for 
us all, for martyrs are surely bad for a stable society, however essential they 
are for a revolutionary one. I need hardly insist that the United States ap- 
pears to be, in spite of journalists and broadcasters, a stable society. 

This last is close to the forbidden ground of the philosophy of history. 
Yet I must confess that I find the Nietzschean and Spenglerian contrast of 
the warrior type and the priest type interesting and worth sober pursuit. 
Obviously this is an oversimple dualism for even a quite simple society, let 
alone for ours. Yet ruling classes, elites (dread word!), would appear to have 
both elements, to use medieval terms, those who follow the vita activa and 
those who follow the vita contemplativa, and the way these elements are 
blended or separated must be most important for any society. But I must 
make some effort to conclude these remarks. 

I have sought in this address to bring out two major themes, first, that 
since written history has to deal with everything it can find about the be- 
havior of that complicated creature Homo sapiens, there must be an almost 
infinite variety of historical writing, which we ought to try hard not to 
order in any kind of peck order, or at least in no harsh and intolerant peck 
order. I trust this position is not merely sloppy eclecticism, but rather good 
democratic sense. Second, I have urged that, without ordering them into 
higher and lower, legitimate and illegitimate kinds of history, we ought to 
cultivate a bit more than we do the comparative, the nomothetic, and even 
the philosophical. 

How well I have managed the orchestration of these themes I do not 
know. But I do need a coda, and here it is. We historians in the United 
States in mid-twentieth century are members of a great and successful 
democratic society that believes in progress and the possibilities of rational 
solution for most of the difficulties confronting us. These difficulties are so 
grave that many of us—recall that I have just used the now cant phrase, 
“alienation of the intellectuals"—seem to have come to the conclusion that 
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“something went wrong” recently in history-as-events. I confess that I am 
still enough in what David Potter in the report on historical generalizations 
I have previously mentioned calls the “long shadow” of the founders of pro- 
fessional academic history in this country to feel that this “something went 
wrong” attitude toward a whole civilization is not one a historian should 
assume, and I trust I have not here tonight assumed it. Yet at the very 
least, I think, we ought to be explicit in pointing out that some things have 
always gone wrong, that some problems facing us are, in terms of a lifetime 
or more, literally insoluble, that no one, not even the Supreme Court, not 
even a great corps of psychoanalysts freely available, as heaven knows psy- 
choanalysts are not now, inexpensively to every citizen, can ensure that the 
pursuit of happiness shall be for all the achievement of happiness. 

I have so far kept autobiography—always a temptation to the aging—out 
of this address, but I must bring in a touch of it. Though J tell myself I 
really have no cosmological views, no need to understand the universe, can 
take the possibly solvable and even the unsolvable problems as they come, I 
certainly have my lapses, in one of which I read the late Sir Charles Galton 
Darwin’s The Next Million Years. Darwin’s own view of “whither man- 
kind” is simple: Homo sapiens in his first hundred thousand years or so 
has shown all he can do; he cannot do better. To do better will take an alto- 
gether new species, which will need a million years to evolve. Meanwhile, 
history will simply be more of the same, war on war, peace on peace, cen- 
tury on century. 

This is indeed a bleak view, and one I should not wholly espouse. But I 
find it more convincing than any utopia, or any antiutopia. I do not think 
it is a view that is likely to be widely adopted. Clio—I am now restoring 
her to her old position of muse of history—can offer a kind of consolation, 
that the bad as well as the good of everyday life is never wholly new and 
therefore, perhaps, never wholly unbearable. Not even the horrendous 
prospects of an end of the world which some feel that nuclear physicists, 
and the rest of us, have made possible are wholly unique. St. John the 
Evangelist surely had at least as firm a conception of a possible end of 
the world as has Linus Pauling. I admit that the Evangelist did not fight 
as hard against such an apocalypse as does the chemist, possibly because, 
though both have hells, only one has a heaven. To the historian the two 
situations are indeed very different, but remember that similarity and differ- 
ence, permanence and change, are not polar opposites, but blending and com- 
plementary elements of the structure of our minds, conscious and unconscious, 
and conceivably, of the universe. Fear, as well as hope, springs eternal in the 
human breast. 
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I do not for a moment think that we should repudiate—for we can’t 
repudiate them—the rationalist and optimistic traditions in which we, as 
Americans, are more particularly brought up. I urge no cult of unreason, but 
merely the recognition of the stubborn existence of something other than rea- 
son, call it unreason if you must, in us all, At this point I may note that in a 
sense I have been discovering America, battering away at wide-open doors. 
C. Vann Woodward has only recently written in the New York Times for 
July 28, 1963, that “historians have grown increasingly impatient with all 
simple and deterministic interpretations, economic determinism included. ... 
With help from psychology and sociology they look for complexity rather 
than simplicity in human motivation. They pursue myth and symbol and 
the irrational with an interest once reserved for rational economic motives,” 
I think it possible that our colleague, himself well up front, has mistaken the 
scouts and the avant-garde generally for the main body of the troops; which 
body seems to me still a bit further behind than he infers, still fearful of the 
irrational, indeed still fearful of psychology as a trap for the unwary. Insti- 
tutions are so much simpler, or appear to be so, than the men who run them, 
or if not simpler, at least more concrete, more free from horrid ambivalences. 

I should like to take Professor Woodward’s point here and indeed the 
tenor of his whole article, which has the title “Our Past Isn't What It Used 
to Be," for a final summing up. He, or a Times editor, means by this title 
that historians of our Ámerican past nowadays interpret much of that past 
differently from the way their immediate predecessors interpreted it. With 
this relativistic and Beckerlike conclusion I most certainly agree. But it 
seems to me that we are still applying our new insights to the old problems, 
still asking the old questions. We still want to know why the American 
Civil War broke out when and as it did. We still shy off the big—fearfully 
big, I admit—question the sociologist has the courage to ask though often 
not the historical perspective to answer satisfactorily: when and under what 
conditions does conflict, instead of being repressed or resolved or transcended, 
break out into open violence in advanced civilized societies? We still want to 
trace as a succession, or as a not-succession, the line of Populism-Progres- 
sivism-McCarthyism instead of attempting a careful sociological and psy- 
chological study in a good sample of societies past and present of the actual 
role or roles of, and popular attitudes toward, intellectuals in open democratic 
societies. 

And, I fear—forgive this really outrageous suggestion that we have any- 
thing at all in common with writers of fiction—we still very much want to 
find a happy ending or at least a prospect of such. We still resist, not merely 
the pessimistic view of man born to trouble, but the tragic view of man for- 
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ever torn between whatever symbols he may use for good and evil. But great 
is the truth, and it shall prevail? Surely this as historians we must believe. 
But though from St. Socrates on, men have equated the true and the good, 
they have not commonly meant by “true” the uniformities discerned by what 
we know best as the scientific mind. We can hardly afford in this world of 
ours to hold that “great is the good, and it shall prevail,” whether we call 
the good the pursuit of happiness, or the categorical imperative, or the great- 
est utility for the greatest number, or, for that matter in our psychoanalytical 
age, satisfactory personal adjustment. But I am betraying once more my 
conditioning as a historian, and in the unfashionable form of trying to re- 
vive the past. You see, I am really asking that we become Stoics, a little less 
consecrated than the old Roman Stoics, less resigned, more earthy, but still 
Stoics. This is, of course, impossible, for not even intellectual history repeats 
itself. Or does it, perhaps? 


The American Civil War as a Constitutional Crisis 
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WITHIN the span of a single generation—during the thirty-odd years 
that began with the annexation of 'lexas in 1845 and ended with the 
withdrawal of the last Union troops from the South in 1877—the United 
States underwent a succession of constitutional crises more severe and menac- 
ing than any before or since. From 1845 on, for some fifteen years, a consti- 
tutional dispute over the expansion of slavery into the western territories 
grew increasingly tense until a paralysis of normal constitutional functioning 
set in. Abruptly, in 1860-1861, this particular constitutional crisis was trans- 
formed into another: namely, that of secession. Though the new crisis was 
intimately linked with the old, its constitutional character was fundamentally 
different. The question of how the Constitution ought to operate as a piece 
of working machinery was superseded by the question of whether it 
might and should be dismantled. A showdown had come, and the four- 
year convulsion of Civil War ensued. Then, when hostilities ended in 1865, 
there came not the hoped for dawn of peace, but instead a third great con- 
stitutional struggle over Reconstruction, which lasted a dozen years and 
proved as harsh and divisive as any cold war in history. When the nation 
hnally emerged from three decades of corrosive strife, no observer could miss 
the profound alterations that its institutions had undergone. Into the prodi- 
gious vortex of crisis and war every current of American life had ultimately 
been drawn. 

So all-devouring was the conflict and so momentous its effects, that to 
characterize it (as I have done) as a series of constitutional crises will seem 
to many readers an almost irresponsible use of language, a grotesque be- 
littling of the issues. Powerful economic forces, it will be pointed out, were 
pitted against one another in the struggle. Profound moral perplexities were 
generated by the existence of slavery, and the attacks upon it had social and 
psychological repercussions of incredible complexity. The various questions 


* Mr. Bestor, professor of history at the University of Washington, presented a version 
of this paper, May 3, 1963, to a joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
and the American Studies Association in Omaha. He has also incorporated a few passages from a 
paper read, August 28, 1963, to the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
in San Francisco. Mr. Bestor has examined certain points in the present discussion more fully in 
a previous article: “State Sovereignty and Slavery: A Reinterpretation of Proslavery Constitutional 
Doctrine, 1846-1860” (Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, LIV [Summer 1961]). 
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at issue penetrated into the arena of politics, shattering established parties 
and making or breaking the public careers of national and local leaders. 
Ought so massive a conflict to be discussed in terms of so rarified an abstrac- 
tion as constitutional theory? 

To ask such a question, however, is to mistake the character of constitu- 
tional crises in general. When or why or how should they arise if not in a 
context of social, economic, and ideological upheaval? A constitution, after 
all, is nothing other than the aggregate of laws, traditions, and understand- 
ings—in other words, the complex of institutions and procedures—by which 
a nation brings to political and legal decision the substantive conflicts en- 
gendered by changes in all the varied aspects of its societal life. In normal 
times, to be sure, routine and recurrent questions of public policy are not 
thought of as constitutional questions, Alternative policies are discussed in 
terms of their wisdom or desirability. Conflicts are resolved by the ordinary 
operation of familiar constitutional machinery. A decision is reached that is 
essentially a political decision, measuring, in some rough way, the political 
strength of the forces that are backing or opposing some particular program 
of action, a program that both sides concede to be constitutionally possible, 
though not necessarily prudent or desirable. 

When controversies begin to cut deep, however, the constitutional legiti- 
macy of a given course of action is likely to be challenged. Questions of 
policy give place to questions of power; questions of wisdom to questions of 
legality. Attention shifts to the Constitution itself, for the fate of each par- 
ticular policy has come to hinge upon the interpretation given to the funda- 
mental law. In debating these constitutional questions, men are not evading 
the substantive issues, They are facing them in precisely the manner that 
the situation now requires. A constitutional dispute has been superadded to 
the controversies already present. 

Should the conflict become so intense as to test the adequacy of existing 
mechanisms to handle it at all, then it mounts to the level of a constitutional 
crisis. Indeed the capability of producing a constitutional crisis is an ultimate 
measure of the intensity of the substantive conflicts themselves. If, in the end, 
the situation explodes into violence, then the catastrophe is necessarily a con- 
stitutional one, for its very essence is the failure and the threatened destruc- 
tion of the constitutional framework itself. 

The secession crisis of 1860-1861 was obviously an event of this kind. It 
was a constitutional catastrophe in the most direct sense, for it resulted in a 
civil war that destroyed, albeit temporarily, the fabric of the Union. 

There is, however, another sense—subtler, but perhaps more significant— 
in which the American Civil War may be characterized as a constitutional 
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crisis. To put the matter succinctly, the very form that the conflict finally 
took was determined by the pre-existing form of the constitutional system. 
The way the opposing forces were arrayed against each other in war was a 
consequence of the way the Constitution had operated to array them in 
peace. Because the Union could be, and frequently had been, viewed: as no 
more than a compact among sovereign states, the dissolution of the compact 
was a conceivable thing. It was constitutional theorizing, carried on from 
the very birth of the Republic, which made secession the ultimate recourse 
of any group that considered its vital interests threatened. 

Since the American system was a federal one, secession, when it finally 
occurred, put the secessionists into immediate possession of fully organized 
governments, capable of acting as no ad hoc insurrectionary regime could 
possibly have acted. Though sometimes described as a “Rebellion” and some- 
times as a “Civil War,” the American conflict was, in a strict sense, neither. 
It was a war between pre-existing political entities. But it was not (to use a 
third description) a “War between the States,” for in war the states did not 
act severally. Instead, the war was waged between two federations of these 
states: one the historic Union, the other a Confederacy that, though newly 
created, was shaped by the same constitutional tradition as its opponent. In 
short, only the pre-existing structure of the American Constitution can ex- 
plain the actual configuration even of the war itself. 

The configurative role that constitutional issues played is the point of 
crucial importance. When discussed in their own terms and for their own 
sakes, constitutional questions are admittedly theoretical questions, One may 
indeed say (borrowing a phrase that even academicians perfidiously employ) 
that they are academic questions. Only by becoming involved with other 
(and in a sense more "substantive") issues, do they become highly charged. 
But when they do become so involved, constitutional questions turn out to 
be momentous ones, for every theoretical premise draws after it a train of 
practical consequences. Abstract though constitutional issues may be, they 
exert a powerful shaping effect upon the course that events will in actuality 
take. They give a particular direction to forces already at work. They impose 
upon the conflict as a whole a unique, and an otherwise inexplicable, pat- 
tern or configuration. | | 

To speak of a configuration of forces in history is to rule out, as essen- 
tially meaningless, many kinds of questions that are popularly supposed to 
be both answerable and important. In particular, it rules out as futile any 
effort to decide which one of the various forces at work in a given historical 
situation was “the most important cause” of the events that followed, or “the 
decisive factor” in bringing them about, or “the crucial issue” involved. The 
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reason is simple. The steady operation of a single force, unopposed and un- 
interrupted, would result in a development so continuous as to be, in the 
most literal sense, eventless. To produce an event, one force must impinge 
upon at least one other. The event is the consequence of their interaction. 
Historical explanation is, of necessity, an explanation of such interactions. 

If interaction is the crucial matter, then it is absurd to think of assigning 
to any factor in history an intrinsic or absolute weight, independent of its 
context. In the study of history, the context is all-important. Each individual 
factor derives its significance from the position it occupies in a complex 
structure of interrelationships. The fundamental historical problem, in short, 
is not to measure the relative weight of various causal elements, but instead 
to discover the pattern of their interaction with one another! 

A. cogent illustration of this particular point is afforded by the contro- 
versy over slavery, which played so significant a role in the crisis with which 
this paper deals. Powerful emotions, pro and con, were aroused by the very 
existence of slavery. Powerful economic interests were involved with the 
fate of the institution. Nevertheless, differences of opinion, violent though 
they were, cannot, by themselves, account for the peculiar configuration of 
events that historically .occurred. The forces unleashed by the slavery con- 
troversy were essentially indeterminate; that is to say, they could lead to any 
number of different outcomes, ranging from simple legislative emancipa- 
tion to bloody servile insurrection. In the British West Indies the former 
occurred; in Haiti, the latter. In the United States, by contrast with both, 
events took an exceedingly complicated course. The crisis can be said to 
have commenced with a fifteen-year dispute not over slavery itself, but over 
its expansion into the territories. It eventuated in a four-year war that was 
avowedly fought not over the issue of slavery, but over the question of the 
legal perpetuity of the Union. The slavery controversy, isolated from all 
other issues, cannot begin to explain why events followed so complex and 
devious a course. On the other hand, though other factors must be taken 
into account in explaining the configuration of events, these other factors, 
isolated from those connected with slavery, cannot explain why tensions 
mounted so high as to reach the breaking point of war. 


1A contrary view is advanced by Sidney Hook: “The validity of the historian's findings 
will... depend upon his ability to discover a method of roughly measuring the relative strength 
of the various factors present.” (Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 54, Theory and Prac- 
tice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography [New York, 1946], 113.) 
Hook, writing as a philosopher, insists that his criterion is part of the “pattern of inquiry which 
makes a historical account scientific.” (Jbid., 112.) But, as another philosopher, Ernest Nagel, 
points out, “the natural sciences do not appear to require the imputation of relative importance 
to the causal variables that occur in their explanations.” On the contrary, “if a phenomenon 
occurs only when certain conditions are realized, all these conditions are equally essential, and 
no one of them can intelligibly be regarded as more basic than the others.” (Ernest Nagel, 
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No single factor, whatever its nature, can account for the distinctive form 
that the mid-nineteenth-century American crisis assumed. Several forces con- 
verged, producing a unique configuration. Men were debating a variety of 
issues simultaneously, and their various arguments intertwined. Each con- 
flict tended to intensify the others, and not only to intensify them but also 
to alter and deflect them in complicated ways. The crisis was born of inter- 
action. 

The nature of these various converging conflicts is abundantly clear. They 
are spread at length upon the historical record. Documents, to be sure, are 
not always to be taken at face value; there are occasions when it is legitimate 
to read between the lines. Nevertheless, the documentary record is the foun- 
dation upon which historical knowledge rests. It can be explained, but it 
cannot be explained away, as many writers on the causes of the Civil War 
attempt to do. Most current myths, indeed, depend on such wholesale dis- 
missals of evidence. Southern apologetics took form as early as 1868 when 
Alexander H. Stephens unblinkingly asserted that “this whole subject of 
Slavery, so-called, . . . was, to the Seceding States, but a drop in the ocean 
compared with . . . other considerations,”* by which he meant considera- 
tions of constitutional principle. The dogma of economic determinism can 
be sustained only by dismissing, as did Charles and Mary Beard in 1927, not 
merely that part of the record which Stephens rejected but also the part he 
accepted. Having decided, like Stephens, that "the institution of slavery was 
not the fundamental issue," the Beards went on to assert that constitutional 
issues likewise “were minor factors in the grand dispute."? 

When the historical record is as vast as the one produced by the mid- 
nineteenth-century American crisis—when arguments were so wearisomely 
repeated by such multitudes of men—it is sheer fantasy to assume that the 
issues discussed were not the real issues. The arguments of the period were 
public ones, addressed to contemporaries and designed to influence their 
actions. If these had not touched upon genuine issues, they would hardly 
have been so often reiterated. Had other lines of argument possessed a more 
compelling force, they would certainly have been employed. 

The only tenable assumption, one that would require an overwhelming 
mass of contrary evidence to rebut, is that men and women knew perfectly 
well what they were quarreling about. And what do we find? They argued 


“Some Issues in the Logic of Historical Analysis,” Scientific Monthly, LXXIV [Mar. 1952], 
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2 Alexander H. Stephens, 4 Constitutional View of the Late Wer between the States (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1868-70), I, 542. 
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about economic measures—the tariff, the banking system, and the Home- 
stead Act—for the obvious reason that economic interests of their own were 
at stake. They argued about slavery because they considered the issues it 
raised to be vital ones—vital to those who adhered to the ideal of a free 
society and vital to those who feared to disturb the status quo. They argued 
about the territories because they felt a deep concern for the kind of social 
order that would grow up there. They argued about the Constitution be- 
cause they accepted its obligations (whatever they considered them to be) 
as binding. 

These are the data with which the historian must reckon. Four issues 
were mentioned in the preceding paragraph: the issue of economic policy, 
the issue of slavery, the issue of the territories, and the issue of constitutional 
interpretation. At the very least, the historian must take all these into 
account. Other factors there indubitably were. To trace the interaction of 
these four, however, will perhaps suffice to reveal the underlying pattern 
of the crisis and to make clear how one of these factors, the constitutional 
issue, exerted a configurative effect that cannot possibly be ignored. 

Conflicts over economic policy are endemic in modern societies. They 
formed a recurrent element in nineteenth-century American political con- 
flict. 'T'o disregard them would be an even greater folly than to assume that 
they determined, by themselves, the entire course of events. Between a planta- 
tion economy dependent upon the sale of staples to a world market and an 
economy in which commerce, finance, and manufacturing were rapidly 
advancing, the points of conflict were numerous, real, and important. At 
issue were such matters as banks and corporations, tariffs, internal improve- 
ments, land grants to railroads, and free homesteads to settlers. In a general 
way, the line of division on matters of economic policy tended, at mid- 
century, to coincide with the line of division on the question of slavery. To 
the extent that it did so (and it did so far less clearly than many economic 
determinists assume), the economic conflict added. its weight to the divisive 
forces at work in 1860-1861. 

More significant, perhaps, was another and different sort of relationship 
between the persistent economic conflict and the rapidly mounting crisis 
before the Civil War. 'To put the matter briefly, the constitutional theories 
that came to be applied with such disruptive effects to the slavery dispute 
had been developed, in the first instance, largely in connection with strictly 
economic issues. Thus the doctrine of strict construction was pitted against 
the doctrine of loose construction as early as 1791, when Alexander Hamilton 
originated the proposal for a central bank. And the doctrine of. nullification 
was worked out with ingenious thoroughness in 1832 as a weapon against 
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the protective tariff. Whatever crises these doctrines precipitated proved 
to be relatively minor ones so long as the doctrines were applied to purely 
economic issues. Within this realm, compromise always turned out to be 
possible. The explosive force of irreconcilable constitutional theories became 
apparent only when the latter were brought to bear upon the dispute over 
slavery. | 

Inherent in the slavery controversy itself (the second factor with which 
we must reckon) were certain elements that made compromise and accom- 
modation vastly more difficult than in the realm of economic policy. To be 
sure, slavery itself had its economic aspect. It was, among other things, a 
labor system. The economic life of many regions rested upon it. The eco- 
nomic interests that would be affected by any tampering with the institu- 
tion were powerful interests, and they made their influence felt. 

Nevertheless, it was the noneconomic aspect of slavery that made the 
issues it engendered so inflammatory. As Ulrich B. Phillips puts it, “Slavery 
was instituted not merely to provide control of labor but also as a system 
of racial adjustment and social order.” The word “adjustment” is an obvious 
euphemism; elsewhere Phillips speaks frankly of “race control.” The effort 
to maintain that control, he maintains, has been “the central theme of 
Southern history.” The factor that has made the South “a land with a unity 
despite its diversity,” Phillips concludes, is “a common resolve indomitably 
maintained—that it shall be and remain a white man’s country.”? 

It was this indomitable resolve—say rather, this imperious demand—that 
lay at the heart of the slavery controversy, as it lies at the heart of the strug- 
gle over civil rights today. To put the matter bluntly, the demand was that of 
a master race for a completely free hand to deal as it might choose with its 
own subject population. The word “sovereignty” was constantly on the lips 
of southern politicians. The concept they were invoking was one that Black- 
stone had defined as “supreme, irresistible, absolute, uncontrolled authority."* 
This was the kind of authority that slaveholders exercised over their chattels. 
What they were insisting on, in the political realm, was that the same species 
of power should be recognized as belonging to the slaveholding states when 
dealing with their racial minorities, “State Sovereignty” was, in essence, 
the slaveowner’s authority writ large. 

If slavery had been a static system, confined geographically to the areas 
where the institution was an inheritance from earlier days, then the demand 
of the slaveholding states for unrestricted, “sovereign” power to deal with 

4 Ulrich B. Phillips, The Course of the South to Secession, ed. E. Merton Coulter (New York, 
1939), 152. 


William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (4 vols., Oxford, Eng., 1765- 
69), I, 49. 
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it was a demand to which the majority of Americans would probably have 
reconciled themselves for a long time. In 1861, at any rate, even Lincoln and 
the Republicans were prepared to support an ironclad guarantee that the 
Constitution would never be amended in such a way as to interfere with the 
institution within the slaveholding states. An irrepealable amendment to 
that effect passed both houses of Congress by the necessary two-thirds vote 
during the week before Lincoln’s inauguration.) The incoming President 
announced that he had “no objection” to the pending amendment,’ and 
three states (two of them free) actually gave their ratifications in 1861 and 
1862.° If the problems created by slavery had actually been, as slaveowners so 
vehemently maintained, of a sort that the slaveholding states were perfectly 
capable of handling by themselves, then the security offered by this measure 
might well have been deemed absolute. 

As the historical record shows, however, the proposed amendment never 
came close to meeting the demands of the proslavery forces. These demands, 
and the crisis they produced, stemmed directly from the fact that slavery 
was not a static and local institution; it was a prodigiously expanding one. 
By 1860 the census revealed that more than half the slaves in the nation 
were held in bondage outside the boundaries of the thirteen states that had 
composed the original Union.® The expansion of slavery meant that hun- 
dreds of thousands of slaves were being carried beyond the territorial juris- 
dictions of the states under whose laws they had originally been held in 
servitude. Even to reach another slaveholding state, they presumably entered 
that stream of "Commerce . . . among the several States,” which the Consti- 
tution gave Congress a power “to regulate.” +° If they were carried to United 
States territories that had not yet been made states, their presence there 
raised questions about the source and validity of the law that kept them in 
bondage. 


Territorial expansion, the third factor in our catalogue, was thus a 


6 Joint Resolution to Amend the Constitution, Mar. 2, 1861, 12 US Statutes at Large 251. 
It passed the House by a vote of 133 to 65 on February 28, 1861, and the Senate by a vote of 
24 to 12 on the night of March 3—4, 1861. Technically, the sitting of March 2, 1861, was still 
in progress in the Senate, hence the date attached to the joint resolution as officially published. 
(Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess., 1285, 1403 [Feb. 28, Mar. 2, 18611.) 

7 First inaugural address, Mar. 4, 1861, The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, ed. Roy 
P. Basler e£ al. (9 vols., New Brunswick, N, J., 1953-55), IV, 270. 

8 Ohio on May 13, 1861, Maryland on Jan. 10, 1862, Illinois on Feb. 14, 1862. (Herman V. 
Ames, The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States during the First Cen- 
tury of Its History, Annual Report, American Historical Association, 1896 [2 vols., Washington, 
D. C., 1897], II, 363.) 

? Of the 3,953,760 slaves in the United States in 1860, 2,174,996 were held in the 9 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, a 
Texas. (US, Ninth Census [1870], Vol. I, The Statistics of the Population [ Washington, D.C, 
1872], 3-8 [a corrected recompilation of previous census figures].) 

10 US Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8 [clause 3]. 
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crucial element in the pattern of interaction that produced the crisis. The 
timing of the latter, indeed, indicates clearly the role that expansion played. 
Slavery had existed in English-speaking America for two centuries without 
producing any paralyzing convulsion. The institution had been brought to an 
end in the original states of the East and North by unspectacular exercises of 
legislative or judicial authority. Federal ordinances barring slavery from the 
Old Northwest had operated effectually yet inconspicuously since 1787. At 
many other points federal authority had dealt with slavery, outlawing the for- 
eign slave trade on the one hand and providing for the return of fugitive slaves 
on the other. Prior to the 1840’s constitutional challenges to its authority in 
these matters had been few and unimportant. Indeed, the one true crisis of 
the period, that of 1819-1821 over Missouri, was rooted in expansionism, 
precisely as the later one was to be. The nation was awaking to the fact that 
slavery had pushed its way northward and westward into the virgin lands 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Only when limits were drawn for it across the 
whole national domain did the crisis subside. 

Suddenly, in the election of 1844, the question of territorial expansion 
came to the fore again. Events moved rapidly. Within the space of precisely 
a decade, between the beginning of 1845 and the end of 1854, four successive 
annexations added a million and a quarter square miles to the area under 
undisputed American sovereignty." Expansion itself was explosive; its 
interaction with the smoldering controversy over slavery made the latter 
issue explosive also. 

The annexation of Texas in 1845, the war with Mexico that followed, 
and the conquests in the Southwest which that war brought about gave 
to the campaign against slavery a new and unprecedented urgency. Within 
living memory the plains along the Gulf of Mexico had been inundated by 
the westward-moving tide of slavery. Alabama and Mississippi, to say noth- 
ing of Arkansas and Missouri, furnished startling proof of how quickly 
and ineradicably the institution could establish itself throughout great new 
regions, Particularly telling was the example of Texas. There slavery had 
been carried by American settlers to nominally free soil beyond the bound- 
aries of the United States; yet in the end the area itself was being incorpo- 


M The area of so-called "continental" United States (exclusive of Alaska as well as of 
Hawaii) is officially put at 3,022,387 square miles. It attained this size in 1854. Morc than two- 
fifths of this area, that is, 1,234,381 square miles, is conventionally regarded as having been 
acquired through the annexation of Texas by joint resolution in 1845, the partition of the Oregon 
country by agreement with Great Britain in 1846, the cessions from Mexico by the treaty ending 
the Mexican War in 1848, and the additional territory acquired from the latter country by the 
Gadsden Purchase of 1853-1854. The conventional reckoning (which disregards all the complex 
questions created by prior American claims) is given in US Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957: A Statistical Abstract Supplement (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1960), 236. 
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rated in the Union. To guard against any possible repetition of these devel- 
opments, antislavery forces reacted to the outbreak of the Mexican War by 
introducing and supporting the Wilmot Proviso. Originally designed to 
apply simply to territory that might be acquired from Mexico, it was quickly 
changed into an all-encompassing prohibition: “That there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent of Amer- 
ica which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United States... 
in any ... manner whatever."!? The steadfast refusal of the Senate to accept 
the proviso did not kill it, for the prospect of continuing expansion kept 
the doctrine alive and made it the rallying point of antislavery sentiment 
until the Civil War. 

This prospect of continuing expansion is sometimes forgotten by his- 
torians who regard the issue of slavery in the territories as somehow bafllingly 
unreal, Since 1854, it is true, no contiguous territory has actually been added 
to the “continental” United States. No one in the later 1850’s, however, 
could know that this was to be the historic fact. There were ample reasons 
to expect otherwise. A strong faction had worked for the annexation of the 
whole of Mexico in 1848. Filibustering expeditions in the Caribbean and 
Central America were sporadic from 1849 to 1860. As if to spell out the 
implications of these moves, the notorious Ostend Manifesto of 1854 had 
announced (over the signatures of three American envoys, including a 
future President) that the United States could not “permit Cuba to be Afri- 
canized” (in plainer language, could not allow the slaves in Cuba to become 
free of white domination and control), and had defiantly proclaimed that 
if Spain should refuse to sell the island, “then, by every law, human and 
divine, we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the 
power.”*® This was "higher law” doctrine with a vengeance. 

Behind the intransigent refusal of the Republicans in 1860-1861 to accept 
any sort of compromise on the territorial question lay these all too recent 
developments. Lincoln’s letters during the interval between his election and 
his inauguration contained pointed allusions to filibustering and to Cuba.1* 


12 This was the form in which the proviso was adopted by the House on February 15, 1847. 
(Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., a sess, 424-25 [Feb. 15, 1847].) In its original form, as 
moved by David Wilmot of Pennsylvania on August 8, 1846, and adopted by the House the 
same day, it spoke only of "the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico.” (Ibid., 
29 Cong. I sess, 1217 [Aug. 8, 1846].) 

13 Ostend Manifesto (actually dated at Aix-la-Chapelle), Oct. 18, 1854, The Ostend Con- 
ference, &c. (House Executive Documents, 33 Cong., 2 sess., X, No. 93), 131. Though the Secre- 
tary of State, William L. Marcy, was forced by public opinion to repudiate the manifesto, James 
Buchanan was helped to the presidency in 1857 by the fact that his signature was on it. 

14 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., TV, 154, 155, 172. It should be noted that 
Stephen A. Douglas, in his third debate with Lincoln, at Jonesboro, Illinois, on September 15, 
1858, declared in forthright language that the doctrine of popular sovereignty ought to apply 
“when we get Cuba" and “when it becomes necessary to acquire any portion of Mexico or 
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And his most explicit instructions on policy, written on February 1, 1861, 
to William H. Seward, soon to take office as his Secretary of State, were 
adamant against any further extension of slavery in any manner: 


I say now, ... as I have all the while said, that on the territorial question—that is, 
the question of extending slavery under the national auspices,—1 am inflexible. 
I am for no compromise which assists or permits the extension of the institution 
on soil owned by the nation. And any trick by which the nation is to acquire ter- 
rtory, and then allow some local authority to spread slavery over it, is as ob- 
noxious as any other. 


The obnoxious "trick" that Lincoln feared was, of course, the acceptance 
of Stephen A. Douglas’ doctrine of popular sovereignty. The supreme impor- 
tance that Lincoln attached to the territorial issue was underlined by the final 
paragraph of his letter, wherein he discussed four other issues on which 
antislavery feeling ran high: the Fugitive Slave Act, the existence of slavery 
in the national capital, the domestic slave trade, and the slave code that the 
territorial legislature of New Mexico had enacted in 1859. Concerning these 
matters, Lincoln wrote Seward: 


As to fugitive slaves, District of Columbia, slave trade among the slave states, and 
whatever springs of necessity from the fact that the institution is amongst us, I 
care but little, so that what 1s done be comely, and not altogether outrageous. Nor 
do I care much about New-Mexico, if further extension were hedged against.!® 


The issues raised by territorial expansion were, however, not merely 
prospective ones. Expansion was a present fact, and from 1845 onward its 
problems were immediate ones. Population was moving so rapidly into 
various parts of the newly acquired West, most spectacularly into Cali- 
fornia, that the establishment of civil governments within the region could 
hardly be postponed. Accordingly, within the single decade already delim- 
ited (that is, from the beginning of 1845 until the end of 1854), state or 
territorial forms of government were actually provided for every remaining 
part of the national domain,.except the relatively small enclave known as 
the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). The result was an actual doubling 
of the area of the United States within which organized civil governments 
existed. This process of political creation occurred not only in the new 
Canada, or of this continent or the adjoining islands." (Ibid., III, 115.) The word was “when,” 
not "i£" 

15 Lincoln to Seward, Feb. 1, 1861, ibid., IV, 183. 

16 At the beginning of 1845 the United States comprised approximately 1,788,000 square 
miles (exclusive of its claims in the Oregon country). Of this total, 945,000 square miles were 
within the boundaries of the 26 full-fledged states of the Union; another 329,000 square miles 
belonged to organized territories; and the remaining 514,000 square miles were without organ- 
ized civil governments. At the end of 1854 the total area had increased to approximately 
3,022,000 square miles, of which 1,542,000 lay within the 31 states that were now members 


of the Union (Florida, Texas, lowa, Wisconsin, and California having been admitted during 
the decade); another 1,410,000 square miles belonged to organized territories; and only 70,000 
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acquisitions, but it also covered vast areas, previously acquired, that had 
been left unorganized, notably the northern part of the old Louisiana Pur- 
chase. There, in 1854, the new territories of Kansas and Nebraska suddenly 
appeared on the map. With equal suddenness these new names appeared in 
the newspapers, connected with ominous events. 

The process of territorial organization brought into the very center of 
the crisis a fourth factor, the last in our original catalogue, namely, the 
constitutional one. The organization of new territories and the admission 
of new states were, after all, elements in a constitution-making process. 
Territorial expansion drastically changed the character of the dispute over 
slavery by entangling it with the constitutional problem of devising forms 
of government for the rapidly settling West. Slavery at last became, in the 
most direct and immediate sense, a constitutional question, and thus a ques- 
tion capable of disrupting the Union. It did so by assuming the form of a 
question about the power of Congress to legislate for the territories. 

This brings us face to face with the central paradox in the pre-Civil 
War crisis. Slavery was being attacked in places where it did not, in present 
actuality, exist. The slaves, close to four million of them, were in the states, 
yet responsible leaders of the antislavery party pledged themselves not to 
interfere with them there.’ In the territories, where the prohibition of 
slavery was being so intransigently demanded and so belligerently resisted, 
there had never been more than a handful of slaves during the long period 
of crisis. Consider the bare statistics. The census of 1860, taken just before 
the final descent into Civil War, showed far fewer than a hundred slaves 
in all the territories? despite the abrogation of restrictions by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act and the Dred Scott decision. Especially revealing was the 


square miles remained in the unorganized Indian Territory. Boundaries are shown in Charles O. 
Paullin and John K. Wright, Arlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (Washing- 
ve D. C., 1932), plates 63A and 63B (for the situation in 1845), plates 63B, 64A, and 64C 
(for 1854). 

1TIn his first inaugural, Lincoln reiterated a statement he had made earlier in his debates 
with Douglas: "I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution. of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so." (Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler ef al., IV, 263.) The statement 
was originally made in the debate at Ottawa, Illinois, August 21, 1858. (1bid., III, 16; see also 
the discussion of the proposed constitutional amendment of Mar. 2, 1861, above, notes 6-8.) 

18 US, Eighth Census (1860), Preliminary Report om the Eighth Census, 1860 (Washington, 
D. C., 1862), 131; confirmed in the final report, Population of the United States in 1860 
(Washington, D. C., 1864), 598-99. Slaves were recorded in only three territories: fifteen in 
Nebraska, twenty-nine in Utah, and two in Kansas; a total of forty-six. Certain unofficial pre- 
liminary reports gave slightly higher figures: ten slaves in Nebraska, twenty-nine in Utah, 
twenty-four in New Mexico, and none in Kansas; a total of sixty-three. (American Annual 
Cyclopaedia, 1861 [New York, 1862], 696.) It should be noted that the census figures for 1860 
were tabulated in terms of civil divisions as they existed early in 1861. Thus Kansas was listed 
as a state, though it was not admitted until January 29, 1861, and statistics were presented for 
the territories of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, though these were organized only in Febru- 
ary and March 1861. 
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situation in Kansas. Though blood had been spilled over the introduction 
of slavery into that territory, there were actually only 627 colored persons, 
slave or free, within its boundaries on the eve of its admission to statehood 
(January 29, 1861). The same situation obtained throughout the West. In 
1846, at the time the Wilmot Proviso was introduced, the Union had com- 
prised twenty-cight states. By the outbreak of the Civil War, more than two 
and a third million persons were to be found in the western areas beyond 
the boundaries of these older twenty-eight states, yet among them were 
only 7,687 Negroes, free or slave. There was much truth in the wry 
observation of a contemporary: “The whole controversy over the Terri- 
tories . . . related to an imaginary negro in an impossible place."?? 

The paradox was undeniable, and many historians treat it as evidence 
of a growing retreat from reality. Thus James G. Randall writes that the 
“larger phases of the slavery question . . . seemed to recede as the contro- 
versies of the fifties developed.” In other words, “while the struggle sharp- 
ened it also narrowed.” The attention of the country was “diverted from 
the fundamentals of slavery in its moral, economic, and social aspects,” and 
instead “became concentrated upon the collateral problem as to what. Con- 
gress should do with respect to slavery in the territories." Hence "it was 
this narrow phase of the slavery question which became, or seemed, central 
in the succession of political events which actually produced the Civil 
War." Ás Randall sees it, the struggle "centered upon a political issue which 
lent itself to slogan making rather than to political analysis.”*! 

Slogan making, to be sure, is an important adjunct of political propa- 
ganda, and slogans can easily blind men to the relatively minor character 
of the tangible interests actually at stake. Nevertheless, a much more pro- 
found force was at work, shaping the crisis in this peculiar way. This con- 
figurative force was the constitutional system itself. The indirectness of the 
attack upon slavery, that is to say, the attack upon it in the territories, where 

19 Census figures for the six states admitted from 1846 to 1861, inclusive (Iowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, and Kansas), and for tbe seven organized territories enumerated 
in the census of 1860 (Colorado, Dakota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wash- 
ington) showed an aggregate of 2,305,096 white persons, 7,641 free persons of color, and 46 
slaves; making a total (including also “civilized Indians" and “‘Asiatics”) of 2,382,077 persons. 
(Eighth Census [1860], Population, 598—99.) Ironically enough, the aborigines in the Indian 
Territory held in slavery almost as many Negroes as were to be found, slave or free, in the 
entire area just specified. (Eighth Census [1860], Preliminary Report, 136.) This special tabu- 
lation for the Indian Territory (not incorporated in the regular census tables) showed 05,028 
Indians, 1,988 white persons, 404 free colored persons, and 7,369 slaves. 

20 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress (2 vols, Norwich, Conn., 1884), L 272, 
quoting an unnamed “representative from the South.” 

21 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 114-15. In a later 
work, Randall described the issue of slavery in the territories, when debated by Lincoln and 


Douglas in 1858, as “a talking point rather than a matter for governmental action, a campaign 
appeal rather than a guide for legislation.” (Lincoln the President [4 vols, New York, 1945~ 


55], I, 125.) 
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it was merely a future possibility, instead of in the states, where the insti- 
tution existed in force, was the unmistakable consequence of certain struc- 
tural features of the American Constitution itself. 

A centralized national state could have employed a number of different 
methods of dealing with the question of slavery. Against most of these, the 
American Constitution interposed a barrier that was both insuperable and 
respected?? By blocking every form of frontal attack, it compelled the 
adoption of a strategy so indirect as to appear on the surface almost timid 
and equivocal?? In effect, the strategy adopted was a strategy of “contain- 
ment.” Lincoln traced it to the founding fathers themselves, They had, 
he asserted, put into effect a twofold policy with respect to slavery: “restrict- 
ing it from the new Territories where it had not gone, and legislating to 
cut off its source by the abrogation of the slave trade.” Taken together, 
these amounted to “putting the seal of legislation against its spread.” The 
second part of their policy was still in effect, but the first, said Lincoln, 
had been irresponsibly set aside. To restore it was his avowed object: 


I believe if we could arrest the spread [of slavery] and place it where Washington, 
and Jefferson, and Madison placed it, it would be in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, and the public mind would, as for eighty years past, believe that it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction. The crisis would be past. 


Whether or not slavery could have been brought to an end in this manner 
is a totally unanswerable question, but it requires no answer. The historical 
fact is that the defenders of slavery regarded the policy of containment as 
so dangerous to their interests that they interpreted it as signifying “that 
a war must be waged against slavery until it shall cease throughout the 
United States."?* On the other hand, the opponents of slavery took an 
uncompromising stand in favor of this particular policy because it was the 
only one that the Constitution appeared to leave open. To retreat from it 


' 22 As I have written elsewhere: “The fact that the controversy of 1846-1860 turned on the 
extension of slavery to the territories (and, to a lesser extent, on the fugitive-slave law) showed 
that antislavery leaders, far from flouting the Constitution, were showing it a punctilious respect. 
Had they been disposed, as their opponents alleged, to ride roughshod over constitutional limita- 
tions, they would hardly have bothered with the question of the territories or the question of 
fugitive slaves." (Arthur Bestor, "State Sovereignty and Slavery," Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, LIV [Summer 1961], 127.) 

23 The failure of the Republicans to mount a frontal attack upon slavery in the slaveholding 
states seemed to the Beards sufficient reason for treating the attack upon slavery as hardly more 
than a sham battle. Secession, they argued, was the southern planters’ “response to the victory 
of a tariff and homestead party that proposed nothing more dangerous to slavery itself than the 
mere exclusion of the instituton from the territories.” (Beard, Rise of American Civilization, 
II, 37, see also 39-40.) 

24 First debate with Douglas, Ottawa, Ill, Aug. a1, 1858, Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. 
Basler e£ al., III, 18 (italics of the original not reproduced here). 

25 “Declaration of the Immediate Causes which Induce and Justify the Secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union,” Dec. 24, 1860, Journal of the Convention of the People of 
South Carolina, Held in 1860, 1861 and 1862 (Columbia, S. C., 1862), 465. 
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would be to accept as inevitable what Lincoln called “the perpetuity and 
nationalization of slavery.”?® 

To understand the shaping effect of the Constitution upon the crisis, one 
must take seriously not only the ambiguities that contemporaries discovered 
in it, but also the features that all alike considered settled. The latter point 
is often neglected. Where constitutional understandings were clear and 
unambiguous, responsible leaders on both sides accepted without serious 
question the limitations imposed by the federal system. The most striking 
illustration has already been given. Antislavery leaders were willing to have 
written into the Constitution an absolute and perpetual ban upon congres- 
sional interference with slavery inside the slaveholding states. They were 
willing to do so because, as Lincoln said, they considered “such a provision 
to now be implied constitutional law,” which might without objection be 

"made express, and irrevocable.” ?? 

Equally firm was the constitutional understanding that Cotes had 
full power to suppress the foreign slave trade. On the eve of secession, to 
be sure, a few fire-eaters proposed a resumption of the importation of slaves. 
The true index of southern opinion, however, is the fact the Constitution 
of the Confederate States outlawed the foreign trade in terms far more 
explicit than any found in the Constitution of the United States?? 

Far more surprising, to a modern student, is a third constitutional under- 
standing that somehow held firm throughout the crisis. The Constitution 
grants Congress an unquestioned power “To regulate Commerce with for- 
eign Nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian Tribes.” *® 
Employing this power, Congress had outlawed the foreign slave trade in 
1808, with the general acquiescence that we have just noted. To anyone 
familiar with twentieth-century American constitutional law, the commerce 
clause would seem to furnish an obvious weapon for use against the do- 
mestic slave trade as well. Since the 1890’s the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce has been directed successively against lotteries, prosti- 
tution, child labor, and innumerable other social evils that are observed to 
propagate themselves through the channels of interstate commerce. 


28 Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., YII, 18. 

27 First inaugural, Mar. 4, 1861, tbid., IV, 270; see also above, notes 6-8. 

28 In the US Constitution the only reference to the slave trade is in a provision suspending 
until 1808 the power of Congress to prohibit “the Migration or Importation" of slaves. (Art. I, 
Sec. 9 [clause 1].) The power itself derives from the commerce clause (Art. I, Sec, 8 [clause 31), 
and Congress is not required to use it. By contrast, the Confederate Constitution not only an- 

nounced that the foreign slave trade "is hereby forbidden," but also went on to require its 
Congress to pass the necessary enforcement laws. (Constitution of the Confederate States, Art. I, 
Sec. 9 [clause 1]; text in Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
[a vols., New York, 1881], I, 657.) 
29 US Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8 [clause 3]. 
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The suppression of the domestic slave trade, moreover, would have struck 
a far more telling blow at slavery than any that could possibly have been 
delivered in the territories. Only the unhampered transportation and sale 
of slaves from the older seaboard regions can account for the creation of 
the black belt that stretched westward through the new Gulf States. By 
1840 there were already as many slaves in Alabama and Mississippi together, 
as in Virginia, During the twenty years that followed, the number of slaves 
in the two Gulf States almost doubled, while the number of slaves in Vir- 
ginia remained almost stationary.®° 

The migration of slaveholding families with the slaves they already pos- 
sessed can account for only part of this change. The domestic slave trader 
was a key figure in the process. His operations, moreover, had the indirect effect 
of pouring money back into older slaveholding states like Virginia, where 
slavery as an economic system had seemed, in the days of the Revolution, 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Furthermore, a direct attack upon the domestic 
slave trade might well have aroused less emotional resentment than the 
attack actually made upon the migration of slaveholders to the territories, 
for the slave trader was a universally reprobated figure, the object not only 
of antislavery invective but even of southern distrust and aversion. 

No serious and sustained effort, however, was ever made to employ 
against the domestic slave trade the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce. The idea was suggested, to be sure, but it never received 
significant support from responsible political leaders or from public opinion. 
No party platform of the entire period, not even the comprehensive, detailed, 
and defiant one offered by the Liberty party of 1844, contained a clear-cut 
proposal for using the commerce power to suppress the interstate traffic in 
slaves. Public opinion seems to have accepted as virtually axiomatic the 
constitutional principle that Henry Clay (who was, after all, no strict con- 
structionist) phrased as follows in the set of resolutions from which the 
Compromise of 1850 ultimately grew: 


Resolved, 'That Congress has no power to prohibit or obstruct the trade in 
slaves between the slaveholding States; but that the admission or exclusion of 
slaves brought from one into another of them, depends exclusively upon their own 
particular laws.?! 


80 In 1840 there were 448,743 slaves in Alabama and Mississippi, as against 448,987 in Vir- 
ginia. In 1860 there were 871,711 slaves in the two Gulf States, as against only 490,865 in 
Virginia. During the same twenty years there was a net increase of 365,911 in the white popu- 
lation of the two Gulf States, and a net increase of 306,331 in the white population of Virginia. 
(US, Ninth Census [1870], I, Population, 3-8.) 

81 Last of the eight resolutions introduced in the Senate by Henry Clay, Congressional Globe, 
31 Cong., 1 sess., 246 (Jan. 29, 1850). According to Clay himself, the resolution proposed no 
new legislation, but merely asserted “a truth, established by the highest authority of law in this 
country.” He expected, be said, “one universal acquiescence.” (Ibid.) 
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Careful students of constitutional history have long been at pains to 
point out that the broad interpretation that John Marshall gave to the 
commerce clause in 1824 in the notable case of Gibbons v. Ogden?? repre- 
sented a strengthening of federal power in only one of its two possible dimen- 
sions. The decision upheld the power of Congress to sweep aside every 
obstruction to the free flow of interstate commerce. Not until the end of 
the nineteenth century, however, did the commerce power begin to be used 
extensively for the purpose of regulation in the modern sense, that is to 
say, restrictive regulation. The concept of a “federal police power,” derived 
from the commerce clause, received its first clear-cut endorsement from the 
Supreme Court in the Lottery Case,? decided in 1903. These facts are well 
known. Few scholars, however, have called attention to the dramatic illus- 
tration of the difference between nineteenth- and twentieth-century views 
of the Constitution that is afforded by the fact that the commerce clause was 
never seriously invoked in connection with the slavery dispute. This same 
fact illustrates another point as well: how averse to innovation in constitu- 
tional matters the antislavery forces actually were, despite allegations to the 
contrary by their opponents. 

Various other constitutional understandings weathered the crisis with- 
out particular difficulty, but to catalogue them is needless. The essential 
point has been made. The clearly stated provisions of the Constitution were 
accepted as binding. So also were at least two constitutional principles that 
rested upon no specific written text, but were firmly ingrained in public 
opinion: the plenary authority of the slaveholding states over the institu- 
tion within their boundaries and the immunity of the domestic slave trade 
to federal interference. 

In the Constitution as it stood, however, there were certain ambiguities 
and certain gaps. These pricked out, as on a geological map, the fault line 
along which earthquakes were likely to occur, should internal stresses build 
up to the danger point. 

Several such points clustered about the fugitive slave clause of the Con- 
stitution* Clear enough was the principle that slaves might not secure their 
freedom by absconding into the free states. Three vital questions, however, 
were left without a clear answer. In the first place, did responsibility for 
returning the slaves to their masters rest with the states or the federal gov- 
ernment? Ás early as 1842, the Supreme Court, in a divided opinion, placed 
responsibility upon the latter?9 This decision brought to the fore a second 

82 9 Wheaton 1 (1824). 

88 Champion v. Ames, 188 US Reports 321 (1903). 


34 US Constitution, Art. IV, Sec. a [clause 3]. 
85 Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters 539 (1842). 
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question. How far might the free states go in refusing cooperation and even 
impeding the process of rendition? The so-called “personal liberty laws” 
of various northern states probed this particular constitutional question. 
Even South Carolina, originator of the doctrine of nullification, saw no 
inconsistency in its wrathful denunciation of these enactments, “which either 
nullify the Acts of Congress or render useless any attempt to execute them.” 38 
A third question arose in connection with the measures adopted by Congress 
to carry out the constitutional provision, notably the revised Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850. Were the methods of enforcement prescribed by federal statute 
consistent with the procedural guarantees and underlying spirit of the Bill 
of Rights? From the twentieth-century viewpoint, this was perhaps the most 
profound of all the constitutional issues raised by the slavery dispute. It 
amounted to a direct confrontation between the philosophy of freedom and 
the incompatible philosophy of slavery. Important and disturbing though 
the issues were, the mandate of the fugitive slave clause was sufficiently 
clear and direct to restrain all but the most extreme leaders from outright 
repudiation of it.” 

Of all the ambiguities in the written Constitution, therefore, the most 
portentous proved in fact to be the ones that lurked in the clause dealing with 
territory: “The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful 
Rules and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging 
to the United States.”** At first glance the provision seems clear enough, but 
questions were possible about its meaning. Eventually they were raised, and 
when raised they turned out to have so direct a bearing upon the problem 
of slavery that they would not down. What did the Constitution mean by 
mingling both “Territory” and “other Property," and speaking first of the 
power “to dispose of" such property? Was Congress in reality given a power 
to govern, or merely a proprietor's right to make regulations for the orderly 
management of the real estate he expected eventually to sell? If it were a 
power to govern, did it extend to all the subjects on which a full-fledged 
state was authorized to legislate? Did it therefore endow Congress with 


88 South Carolina, “Declaration,” Dec. 24, 1860, Journal of the Convention, 464. 

37 In 1844, to be sure, the Liberty party solemnly repudiated this specific obligation: “We 
hereby give it to be distinctly understood, by this nation and the world, that, as abolitionists, . . . 
we owe it to the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, as a proof of our allegiance to Him, in all our 
civil relations and offices, whether as private citizens, or as public functionaries sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, to regard and to treat the [fugitive slave clause] of that 
instrument ...as utterly null and void, and consequently as forming no part of the Constitution 
of the United States, whenever we are called upon, or sworn, to support it.” (National Party 
Platforms, 1840-1956, ed. Kirk H. Porter and Donald B. Johnson [Urbana, Hil, 1956], 8.) 
Lincoln, on the other hand, solemnly reminded the nation in his first inaugural that public 
officials "swear their support to the whole Constitution—to this provision as much as to any 
other.” (Collected Works of Lincoln, ed. Basler et al., IV, 263.) 

38 US Constitution, Art. IV, Sec. 3 [clause 2]. 
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powers that were not federal powers at all but municipal ones, normally 
reserved to the states? In particular, did it bestow upon Congress, where 
the territories were concerned, a police power competent to deal with do- 
mestic relations and institutions like slavery? 

This chain of seemingly trivial questions, it will be observed, led inex- 
orably to the gravest question of the day: the future of slavery in an impetu- 
ously expanding nation. On many matters the decisions made by territorial 
governments might be regarded as unimportant, for the territorial stage 
was temporary and transitional. With respect to slavery, however, the initial 
decision was obviously a crucial one. A single article of the Ordinance of 
1787 had eventuated in the admission of one free state after another in the 
Old Northwest. The omission of a comparable article from other territorial 
enactments had cleared the way for the growth of a black belt of slavery 
from Alabama through Arkansas. An identical conclusion was drawn by 
both sides. The power to decide the question of slavery for the territories 
was the power to determine the future of slavery itself. 

In whose hands, then, had the Constitution placed the power of decision 
with respect to slavery in the territories? This was, in the last analysis, the 
constitutional question that split the Union. To it, three mutually irrecon- 
cilable answers were offered. 

The first answer was certainly the most straightforward. The territories 
were part of the “Property belonging to the United States.” The Consti- 
tution gave Congress power to “make all needful Rules and Regulations” 
respecting them. Only a definite provision of the Constitution, either limiting 
this power or specifying exceptions to it, could destroy the comprehensive- 
ness of the grant. No such limitations or exceptions were stated. Therefore, 
Congress was fully authorized by the Constitution to prohibit slavery in 
any or all of the territories, or to permit its spread thereto, as that body, 
in exercise of normal legislative discretion, might decide. 

This was the straightforward answer; it was also the traditional answer. 
The Continental Congress had given that answer in the Ordinance of 
1787, and the first Congress under the Constitution had ratified it. For half 
a century thereafter the precedents accumulated, including the precedent 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820. Only in the 1840’s were these prece- 
dents challenged. 

Because this was the traditional answer, it was (by definition, if you like) 
the conservative answer. When the breaking point was finally reached in 
1860-1861 and four identifiable conflicting groups offered four constitutional 
doctrines, two of them accepted this general answer, but each gave it a 
peculiar twist. 
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Among the four political factions of 1860, the least well-organized was 
the group that can properly be described as the genuine conservatives. Their 
vehicle in the election of 1860 was the Constitutional Union party, and a 
rattletrap vehicle it certainly was. In a very real sense, however, they 
were the heirs of the old Whig party and particularly of the ideas of Henry 
Clay. Deeply ingrained was the instinct for compromise. They accepted the 
view just stated, that the power of decision with respect to slavery in a par- 
ticular territory belonged to Congress. But they insisted that one additional 
understanding, hallowed by tradition, should likewise be considered constitu- 
tionally binding. In actually organizing the earlier territories, Congress had 
customarily balanced the prohibition of slavery in one area by the erection 
elsewhere of a territory wherein slaveholding would be permitted. To con- 
servatives, this was more than a precedent; it was a constitutional principle. 
When, on December 18, 1860, the venerable John J. Crittenden offered to 
the Senate the resolutions summing up the conservative answer to the crisis, 
he was not in reality offering a new plan of compromise. He was, in effect, 
proposing to write into the Constitution itself the understandings that had 
governed politics in earlier, less crisis-ridden times. The heart of his plan 
was the re-establishment of the old Missouri Compromise line, dividing 
‘free territories from slave?? An irrepealable amendment was to change 
this from a principle of policy into a mandate of constitutional law. 

That Congress was empowered to decide the question of slavery for the 
territories was the view not only of the conservatives, but also of the Repub- 
licans. The arguments of the two parties were identical, up to a point; 
indeed, up to the point just discussed. Though territories in the past had 
been apportioned between freedom and slavery, the Republicans refused _ 
to consider this policy as anything more than a policy, capable of being 
altered at any time. The Wilmot Proviso of 1846 announced, in effect, that 
the time had come to abandon the policy. Radical though the proviso may 
have been in a political sense, it was hardly so in a constitutional sense. 
The existence of a congressional power is the basic constitutional question. 
In arguing for the existence of such a power over slavery in the territories, 
the Republicans took the same ground as the conservatives. In refusing to 
permit mere precedent to hamper the discretion of Congress in the use 
of that power, they broke with the conservatives. But the distinction they 
made between power and discretion, that is, between constitutional law and 
political policy, was neither radical nor unsound. 

One innovation did find a place in antislavery, and hence in Republican, 
constitutional doctrine. Though precedent alone ought not to hamper the 


39 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., a sess., 114 (Dec. 18, 1860). 
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discretion of Congress, specific provisions of the Constitution could, and 
in Republican eyes did, limit and control that discretion. With respect to 
congressional action on slavery in the territories, so the antislavery forces 
maintained, the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment constituted such 
an express limitation. “Our Republican fathers,” said the first national plat- 
form of the new party in 1856, “ordained that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.” To establish slavery 
in the territories “by positive legislation” would violate this guarantee. 
Accordingly the Constitution itself operated to “deny the authority of 
Congress, of a Territorial Legislation [sc], of any individual, or association 
of individuals, to give legal existence to Slavery in any Territory of the 
United States.”*° The Free Soil platform of 1848 had summed the argu- 
ment up in an aphorism: “Congress has no more power to make a SLAVE 
than to make a Kine; no more power to institute or establish Siavery, than 
to institute or establish a Monarcuy.” ** As a doctrine of constitutional law, 
the result was this: the federal government had full authority over the ter- 
ritories, but so far as slavery was concerned, Congress might exercise this 
authority in only one way, by prohibiting the institution there. 

The conservatives and the Republicans took the constitutional system 
as it stood, a combination of written text and historical precedent, and 
evolved their variant doctrines therefrom. By contrast, the two other fac- 
tions of 1860—the northern Democrats under Stephen A. Douglas, and 
the southern Democrats whose senatorial leader was Jefferson Davis and 
whose presidential candidate was John C. Breckinridge—appealed primarily 
to constitutional theories above and beyond the written document and the 
precedents. If slogans are meaningfully applied, these two factions (each 
in its own way) were the ones who, in 1860, appealed to a “higher law.” 

For Douglas, this higher law was the indefeasible right of every com- 
munity to decide for itself the social institutions it would accept and estab- 
lish. “Territorial Sovereignty” (a more precise label than “popular sover- 
eignty”) meant that this right of decision on slavery belonged to the settlers 
in a new territory fully as much as to the people of a full-fledged state. At 
bottom the argument was one from analogy. The Constitution assigned 
responsibility for national affairs and interstate relations to the federal gov- 
ernment; authority over matters of purely local and domestic concern 
were reserved to the states. So far as this division of power was concerned, 


#0 Nasional Party Platforms, ed. Porter and Johnson, 27. This argument from the due process 
clause went back at least as far as the Liberty party platform of 1844. (Ibid., 5.) It was reiter- 
ated in every national platform of an antislavery party thereafter: in 1848 by the Free Soil party, 
in 1852 by the Free Democrats, and in 1856 and 1860 by the Republicans. (Ibid., 13, 18, 27, 32.) 

41 Ibid., 13. Repeated in the Free Democratic platform of 1852. (Ibid., 18.) 
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Douglas argued, a territory stood on the same footing as a state. It might 
not yet have sufficient population to entitle it to a vote in Congress, but 
its people were entitled to self-government from the moment they were 
“organized into political communities.” Douglas took his stand on what he 
regarded as a fundamental principle of American political philosophy: “that 
the people of every separate political community (dependent colonies, Prov- 
inces, and Territories as well as sovereign States) have an inalienable right 
to govern themselves in respect to their internal polity.”* 

Having thus virtually erased the constitutional distinction between a 
territory and a state—a distinction that was vital (as we shall see) to the 
state sovereignty interpretation—Douglas proceeded to deal with the argu- 
ment that since a territorial government was a creation of Congress, the 
powers it exercised were delegated ones, which Congress itself was free to 
limit, to overrule, or even to exercise through direct legislation of its own. 
He met the argument with an ingenious distinction. “Congress,” he wrote, 
“may institute governments for the Territories,” and, having done so, may 
"invest them with powers which Congress does not possess and can not 
exercise under the Constitution.” He continued: “The powers which Con- 
gress may thus confer but can not exercise, are such as relate to the domestic 
affairs and internal polity of the Territory.”** Their source is not to be 
sought in any provision of the written Constitution, certainly not in the 
so-called territorial clause,“ but in the underlying principle of self-govern- 
ment 

Though Douglas insisted that the doctrine of popular sovereignty em- 
bodied “the ideas and principles of the fathers of the Revolution,” his appeal 
to history was vitiated by special pleading. In his most elaborate review of 
the precedents (the article in Harper's Magazine from which quotations have 
already been taken), he passed over in silence the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, with its clear-cut congressional ban on slavery.*® Douglas chose instead 
to dwell at length upon the “Jeffersonian Plan of government for the Terri- 
tories,” embodied in the Ordinance of 1784. This plan, it is true, treated 
the territories as virtually equal with the member states of the Union, and 
thus supported (as against subsequent enactments) Douglas’ plea for the 
largest measure of local self-government. When, however, Douglas went on 

43 Stephen A. Douglas, "The Dividing Line between Federal and Local Authority: Popular 
Sovereignty in the Territories,” Harpers Magazine, XIX (Sept. 1859), 519-37, esp. 526. 

43 Ibid., 520-21. 

“4 Douglas insisted that this clause referred “exclusively to property in contradistinction to 
persons and communities.” (Ibid., 528.) 

£5 He likewise ignored all subsequent enactments of the same sort, save to register agreement 
with the dictum of the Supreme Court, announced in the Dred Scott opinion, that the Missouri 


Compromise had always been unconstitutional. (1512., 530.) 
.. * Ibid., 525-26. 
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to imply that the “Jeffersonian Plan” precluded, in principle, any congres- 
sional interference with slavery in the territories, he was guilty of outright 
misrepresentation. Jefferson’s original draft (still extant in his own hand) 
included a forthright prohibition of slavery in all the territories. The Con- 
tinental Congress, it is true, refused at the time to adopt this particular 
provision, a fact that Douglas mentioned,f? but there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that they believed they lacked the power to do so. Three years 
later, the same body exercised this very power by unanimous vote of the 
eight states present.f? 

Disingenuousness reached its peak in Douglas’ assertion that the Ordi- 
nance of 1784 "stood on the statute book unrepealed and irrepealable . . . 
when, on the 14th day of May, 1787, the Federal Convention assembled at 
Philadelphia and proceeded to form the Constitution under which we now 
live”? Unrepealed the ordinance still was, and likewise unimplemented, 
but irrepealable it was not. Sixty days later, on July 13, 1787, Congress re- 
pealed it outright and substituted in its place the Northwest Ordinance, 
which Douglas chose not to discuss. 

Despite these lapses, Douglas was, in truth, basing his doctrine upon one 
undeniably important element in the historic tradition of American political 
philosophy. In 1860 he was the only thoroughgoing advocate of local self- 
determination and local autonomy. He could justly maintain that he was 
upholding this particular aspect of the constitutional tradition not only 
against the conservatives and the Republicans, but also (and most emphati- 
cally) against the southern wing of his own party, which bitterly repudiated 
the whole notion of local self-government, when it meant that the people of 
a territory might exclude slavery from their midst. 

This brings us to the fourth of the parties that contested the election of 
1860, and to the third and last of the answers that were given to the question 
of where the Constitution placed the power to deal with slavery in the 
territories. 


#7 Report to Congress, Mar. 1, 1784, and revised report, Mar. 22, 1784, The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd ef al. (16 vols., Princeton, N. J., 1950— ), VI, 604, 608. 

48 Douglas, “Federal and Local Authority," 526. The antislavery provision came to a vote in 
the Continental Congress on April r9, 1784, under a rule requiring the favorable vote of the 
majority of the states for adoption. Six states voted in favor of the provision, only three against 
it. One state was divided. Another state could not be counted, because a quorum of the delega- 
tion was not present, UE the single delegate on the floor voted "aye." (Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress, ed. Worthington C. Ford ez al. [34 vols, Washington, D. C., 1904-37], 
XXVI, 247. 

49 Ibid., oor, 343. This was the vote on July 13, 1787, adopting the Ordinance of 1787 
with its antislavery article; only one member voted against the ordinance. There is no evidence of 
opposition to the antislavery article itself, which was added as an amendment i in the course of 
the preceding debate: ~- 

59 Douglas, “Federal and Local Authority,” 526. 

81 Journals of the Continental Congress, ed. Ford et al., XXXII,. 343. | As if anticipating 
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At first glance there would appear to be only two possible answers. Either 
the power of decision lay with the federal government, to which the terri- 
tories had been ceded or by which they had been acquired; or else the de- 
cision rested with the people of the territories, by virtue of some inherent 
right of self-government. Neither answer, however, was acceptable to the 
proslavery forces. By the later 1850’s they were committed to a third doc- 
trine, state sovereignty. 

The theory of state sovereignty takes on a deceptive appearance of sim- 
plicity in most historical accounts. This is because it is usually examined 
only in the context of the secession crisis. In that situation the corollaries 
drawn from the theory of state sovereignty were, in fact, exceedingly simple. 
If the Union was simply a compact among states that retained their ultimate 
sovereignty, then one or more of them could legally and peacefully with- 
draw from it, for reasons which they, as sovereigns, might judge sufficient. 
Often overlooked is the fact that secession itself was responsible for reducing 
the argument over state sovereignty to such simple terms. The right to 
secede was only one among many corollaries of the complex and intricate 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the states, In the winter and spring of 1860- 
1861, this particular corollary, naked and alone, became the issue on which 
events turned. Earlier applications of the doctrine became irrelevant. As they 
dropped from view, they were more or less forgotten. The theory of state 
sovereignty came to be regarded simply as a theory that had to do with the 
perpetuity of the Union. 

The simplicity of the theory is, however, an illusion. The illusion is a 
consequence of reading history backward. The proslavery constitutional argu- 
ment with respect to slavery in the territories cannot possibly be understood 
if the fifteen years of debate prior to 1860 are regarded simply as a dress re- 
hearsal for secession. When applied to the question of slavery, state sov- 
ereignty was a positive doctrine, a doctrine of power, specifically, a doctrine 
designed to place in the hands of the slaveholding states a power sufficient 
to uphold slavery and promote its expansion within the Union. Secession 
might be an ultimate recourse, but secession offered no answer whatever to 
the problems of power that were of vital concern to the slaveholding states 
so long as they remained in the Union and used the Constitution as a piece 
of working machinery. 

As a theory of how the Constitution should operate, as distinguished from 
a theory of how it might be dismantled, state sovereignty gave its own dis- 
tinctive answer to the question of where the authority lay to deal with mat- 





las’ contention that the earlier ordinance was "irrepealable," the Congress that had adopted 
it not only repealed it, but declared it "null and void." 
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ters involving slavery in the territories. All such authority, the theory in- 
sisted, resided in the sovercign states. But how, one may well ask, was such 
authority to be exercised? The answer was ingenious. The laws that main- 
tained slavery—which were, of course, the laws of the slaveholding states— 
must be given extraterritorial or extrajurisdictional effect.^ In other words, 
the laws that established a property in slaves were to be respected, and if 
necessary enforced, by the federal government, acting as agent for its princi- 
pals, the sovereign states of the Union. 

At the very beginning of the controversy, on January 15, 1847, five months 
after the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso, Robert Barnwell Rhett of 
South Carolina showed how that measure could be countered, and pro- 
slavery demands supported, by an appeal to the mystique of the sovereignty 
of the several states: 


Their sovereignty, unalienated and unimpaired . . . , exists in all its plenitude 
over our territories; as much so, as within the limits of the States themselves... . 
The only effect, and probably the only object of their reserved sovereignty, is, that 
jt secures to each State the right to enter the territories with her citizens, and set- 
tle and occupy them with their property—with whatever is recognised as prop- 
erty by each State. The ingress of the citizen, is the ingress of his sovereign, who 
is bound to protect him in his settlement"? 
Nine years later the doctrine had become the dominant one in proslavery 
thinking, and on January 24, 1856, Robert 'Toombs of Georgia summed it 
up succinctly: "Congress has no power to limit, restrain, or in any manner 
to impair slavery: but, on the contrary, it is bound to protect and maintain 
it in the States where it exists, and wherever its flag floats, and its jurisdiction 
is paramount."5* In effect, the laws of slavery were to become an integral 
part of the laws of the Union, so far as the territories were concerned. 

Four irreconcilable constitutional doctrines were presented to the Ameri- 
can people in 1860. There was no consensus, and the stage was set for civil 

ar. The issues in which the long controversy culminated were abstruse. 

They concerned a seemingly minor detail of the constitutional system. The 
arguments that supported the various positions were intricate and theoretical. 
But the abstractness of constitutional issues has nothing to do, one way or 
the other, with the role they may happen to play at a moment of crisis. The 
sole question is the load that events have laid upon them. Thanks to the 
structure of the American constitutional system itself, the abstruse issue of 
slavery in the territories was required to carry the burden of well-nigh all 

52 These terms were suggested, and their propriety defended, in my article, "State Sovereignty 
and Slavery,” 128-31, 147. 

58 Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2 sess., Appendix, 246 (Jan. 15, 1847). 


54 Speech in Boston, reprinted in an appendix to Stephens, Constitutional View, I, 625-47, 
esp. 625. 
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the emotional drives, well-nigh all the political and economic tensions, and 
well-nigh all the moral perplexities that resulted from the existence in the 
United States of an archaic system of labor and an intolerable policy of racial 
subjection. To change the metaphor, the constitutional question of legisla- 
tive authority over the territories became, so to speak, the narrow channel 
through which surged the torrent of ideas and interests and anxieties that 
flooded down from every drenched hillside upon which the storm cloud of 
slavery discharged its poisoned rain. 


The Carbonari: Their Origins, Initiation Rites, 
and Aims 


R. Joun Ratu* 


OF the numerous secret societies that honeycombed the Apennine Peninsula 
during the early part of the nineteenth century none aroused a greater fear 
among individuals frightened by the French Revolution than the Carbonari. 
Emperor Francis and other Austrian conservatives, including Metternich, 
were so convinced that the Carbonari and other secret societies were dangerous 
to the maintenance of the status quo and the preservation of Habsburg inter- 
ests in Italy that they organized a secret spy network encompassing all Italy 
to ferret them out. What were the origins of this Carbonari society which so 
alarmed many a champion of law and order during the period immediately 
following Napoleon’s overthrow? What rituals and symbols were associated 
with the various grades of membership in the organization? What were its 
teachings and aims? Were the Carbonari actually as perilous as various 
governments in Europe believed them to be? In this paper I will attempt to 
answer these questions in so far as I can from the source material available for 
such a study. 

The origins, nature, teachings, and activities of the Carbonari are still 
shrouded in mystery and obscurity. According to one legend, the order was 
started by Alexander the Great’s father, Philip of Macedonia.* According to 
other myths, the society either originated in the Middle Ages as a mutual 
assistance society of German charcoal burners? or else was established by 
liberty loving Frenchmen who fled to the Jura Mountains during the reign 
of Charles VI? The most frequently repeated tradition, however, connects 
the beginnings of the sect with the legendary eleventh-century St. Theobald, 


* Mr. Rath, the author of The Viennese Revolution of 1848 (Austin, Texas, 1957), is 
professor of history and chairman of the history and political science department at Rice 
University. He read a summary of this paper on November 9, 1962, at the Southern Historical 
Association meeting at Miami, Florida. 

1 Giovanni de Castro, I] mondo secreto (9 vols., Milan, 1864), VII, 25. 

2 Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the South of Italy, particularly the Carbonari [hereafter 
cited as Memoirs of the Carbonari], tr. from the original MSS (London, 1821), 1-2; Albert 
Falcionelli, Les sociétés secrètes italiennes. Les Carbonari.—La Camorra. La Mafia (Paris, 1936), 
I2. 

8 Ettore Fabietti, I Carbonari (Milan, 1942), 41. 
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who allegedly founded the organization in Switzerland to provide hospitality 
for travelers.* A closely related hypothesis is that the Carbonari were nothing 
but the Good Cousins who originated in France either during the Middle 
Ages or in the sixteenth century and flourished in the Franche-Comté." 
Historians who believe that the society was of French origin usually attribute 
its introduction to southern Italy during the early part of the nineteenth 
century to such different groups or persons as Neapolitan exiles of the 1799 
Bourbon Restoration? French troops,’ or Joachim Murat's own Police Min- 
ister Maghella.® 

Although, according to most Carbonari legends, medieval France was the 
birthplace of the society, various authorities have insisted that it was founded 
in Scotland? or England, either by Scottish rite Masons!? or under the name 
of Society of Friends. The proponents of the theory of British origin main- 
tain that the society either spread to Italy by way of Malta, where it had been 
installed by the British, or that Lord William Bentinck, the British com- 
mander in Sicily and the Mediterranean from 1811 to 1814, or some other 


* Memoirs of the Carbonari, 6~7; Giuseppe de Ninno, La Setta det Carbonari in Bari nel 
1820-21. Ricordi storici seguiti da note biografiche dei Deputati della Provincia di Terra di 
Bari al Parlamento Napoletana in detta epoca (Bari, 1911), 9-10; Bianca Marcolongo, “Le 
origini della Carboneria e le società segrete nell'Italia meridionale dal 1810 al 1820,” Studi 
itorici, XX (1912), 280. 

5 Albert Mathiez, "L'origine franc-comtoise de la Charbonnerie italienne," Annales his- 
toriques de la Révolution française, V (Nov—Dec. 1928), 551-61; Jacques Godechot, “I 
francesi e l’unit italiana sotto il direttorio,” Rivista storica italiana, LXIV (No. 4, 1952), 
578-79; anon. report (n. p., June 30, 1817), Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna [hereafter 
cited as SA [Vienna] ], Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, Lombardei-Venedig, Fasz, XL, Kon. 1, fol. 
190; M. Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, ou documens exacts sur tout ce 
qui concerne l'existence, l'origine et le but de cette société (Paris, 1820), 5; letter from Rome, 
July 12, 1819, ibid., 192—95; F. T. B. Clavel, Histoire pittoresque de la franc-magonnerie et des 
Sociétés secrètes anciennes et modernes (3d ede Paris, 1844), 379; Rossetti memoir, June 15, 
1814, Renato Soriga, "Gl'inzi della Carboneria in Italia secondo un rapporto scgreto del 
gencrale Giuseppe Rossetti,” Ii Risorgimento italiano, XXI (Jan-Mar. 1928), 78 (also in id., 
Le Società segrete, l'emigrazione politica e i primi moti per l'indipendenza, Scritti raccolti e 
ordinati da Silio Manfredi, Vol. XXIX of Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano Modena, 
1942], 71). 

8 Pietro Colletta, Storia del reame di Napoli dal 1734 sino al 1825 (ad ed., 2 vols., Florence, 
1848), II, 281; Giuseppe Pardi, "Nuove notizie sull'origine della Carboneria e di qualche altra 
Società segreta," Nuova rivista storica, X (Nov-Dec. 1926), 471; Castro, Il mondo secreto, 
VII, 29. 

7 Falcionelli, Les sociétés secrètes italiennes, 15; Fabietti, I Carbonari, 43; Mathiez, "L'origine 
franc-comtoise de la Charbonnerie italienne," 551; R. M. Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire in 
Southern Italy and the Rise of the Secret Societies (2 vols., London, 1904), Il, 33. 

8 Piero Pieri, Le società segrete ed 1 moti degli anni 1820-21 e 1831. Con 159 illustrazioni c 
tavole fuori testo (2d ed., Milan, 1948), 60-61; Thomas Frost, The Secret Societies of the 
European Revolution, 1776-1876 (2 vols., London, 1876), I, 209—10. 

9 During his trial in the 1820's Piero Maroncelli informed the Austriam inquisitors that the 
Carbonari began in Scotland and were propagandized in England. (Marcolongo, "Le origini 
della Carboneria,” 284.) 

10 Angela Valente, Gioacchino Murat e Pltalia meridionale (Turin, 1941), 91; Renato 
Soriga, "Le società segrete e i moti del 1820 a Napoli," Rassegna storica. del Risorgimento, VIII 
(Fascicolo straordinario, rat), 154-55 (also in Soriga, Le Società segrete, 80-81). 

11 Testimony of Dr. Vasani, as reported in Anton Edler von Vogel to Count Peter Goéss, 
Venice, Sept. 15, 1817, Archivio di Stato, Milan [hereafter cited as AS [Milan] ], Presidensa di 
governo. Atti secreti, 1817, Cart. XVI, ad No. 10063/geh. 
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English officer introduced the Carbonari in southern Italy.” Other writers, 
insisting that the Carbonari were an indigenous Italian organization, have 
attributed their beginning to the coal venders of the Abruzzi and Calabria? 
or have asserted that they were either a semi-Masonic popular sect founded 
in 1718 by the Pignatelli family!* or a secret society instituted by Queen Maria 
Carolina for the purpose of undermining the French regime in Naples.” 
Most historians, however, have connected the order with either the Illumi- 
nati or the Freemasons. Because of a similarity between the means of cor- 
respondence employed in Germany by the Illuminati and those used by the 
Carbonari, as well as other likenesses between the two associations, some 
recent scholars like Carlo Francovich and Arthur Lehning!* have argued that 
the Carbonari were organized by the Illuminati!" The best-substantiated 
hypothesis, however, is that the Carbonari emanated from the Freemasons. 
Considerable resemblance between the symbols, form of organization, and 
practices of the Carbonari and the Freemasons or such Masonic offshoots 


12]bid.: testimony given by G. B. Canonici in Aug. 1820, "Le origine e lo scopo della 
Carboneria secondo i costituti de'primi Carbonari e Guelfi,” La civilià cattolica, LXVI (June 19, 
1915), 642; Pecchio, Catechismo ttaliano, as quoted in Alessandro Luzio, La Massoneria e il 
Risorgimento italiano. Saggio storico-critico. Con illustrazioni e molti documenti inediti (2 vols., 
Bologna [1925]), I, 165-66; testimony given by Raimondo Doria to Judge Paride Zajotti in 
the Milan trials, as cited in ibid., 165; Pietro Dolce report, Milan, Nov. 1815, ibid., 162; report 
of Senator Vincenzo Dandolo of Ancona sent by Minister Giuseppi Fontanelli to Police Director 
Giacomo Luini on Nov. 29, 1813, ıbid., 165 (the original MSS is in AS [Milan], Presidenza di 
governo. Atti secreti, 1817, Cart. XV, ad No. 131/geh., 142/geh., 372/geh.). It should be 
noted, however, that the most recent scholar on Bentinck's activities in southern Italy, John 
Rosselli, places little faith in the conjectures that Bentinck and other British agents played an 
active role in founding the Carbonari or in supporting the activities of Italian secret societies 
before 1814. (See his Lord William Bentinck and the British Occupation of Sicily, 1811-1814 
[ Cambridge, Eng., 1956], 198-99.) 

33 See Filippo Montalbano Nobile, Le società segrete nella rigenerazione politica d'Italia 
(Catania, 1921), 1a. 

14 Anon. report enclosed in Goëss to Archduke Rainer, Venice, May 25, 1818, SA [Vienna], 
Kabinets-Akten, 1818, ad No. 453; anon. report annexed to Luini to Prince Eugene [1813], AS 
[Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1817, Cart. XV, Rub. ad No. 131/geh., No. 142/ 
gch.; Count Franz Joseph Saurau to Count Joseph Sedlnitzky, Milan, May 6, 1817, thid., No. 
373/gch.; Oreste Dito, Massoneria, carboneria ed altre società segrete nella storia del Risorgi- 
mento italiano, con appendice ed illustrazioni (Turin, 1905), 69. 

15 Grégoire Orloff, Mémoires historiques, politiques et littéraires sur le royaume de Naples 
(s vols., Paris, 1819-21), II, 284-85; Pardi, "Nuove notizie sull'origine della Carboneria,” 470, 
472; llario Rinieri, "Le sette in Italia dopo la restaurazione del 1814. La congiura di Macerata 
(1817),” Hl Risorgimento italiano, XIX (Jan.-June 1926), 5—6. 

16 See Carlo Francovich, “Gli Illuminati di Weishaupt e l'idea egualitaria in alcune società 
segrete del Risorgimento,” Movimento operaio. Rivista di storia e bibliografia, New Ser., IV 
(July-Aug. 1952), 580-83; and Arthur Lehning, "Buonarroti and His International Secret 
Societies," International Review of Social History, I (Pt. 1, 1956), 121. 

17 Pietro Dolce, a spy in Habsburg pay, asserted positively that the Carbonari were founded 
in southern Italy during or immediately after Napoleon's Russian campaign “by the Illuminati 
of Naples, directed by the Illuminati of London as well as by all the English Masonic lodges.” 
(See his report to Saurau in Nov. 1815, Luzio, La Massoneria ¢ il Risorgimento italiano, I, 
117.) Dolce's reliability as an expert on secret societies, however, was not very good. (See my 
article on "La costituzione guelfa e i servizi segreti austriaci,” in the Rassegna storica del 
Risorgimento, L [July-Sept. 1963], 343-76, and note 22, below. For other sources supporting 
the theory, see Rossetti memoir, June 15, 1814, Soriga, “Gl'inizi della Carboneria in Italia,” 79 
[p. 72 in id., Le Società segrete]; and Cesare D'Azeglio to Sardinian government, June 16, 26, 
1814, Luzio, La Massoneria e il Risorgimento italiano, 1, 123, 124.) 
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as the Tugendbund and the Illuminati **—and the Illuminati were after all of 
Masonic derivation—has led perhaps a majority of Italian historians to deduce 
that the Carbonari were either a branch or reform of or a schism from the 
Freemasons.? In other words, the Carbonari were a "popular" Freemasonry 
created by liberal anti-Napoleonic Masons to serve as a vehicle to arouse the 
uneducated masses in southern Italy against the French.” 

When one turns to the initiation ceremonies, symbols, and teachings of 
the lower grades of the Carbonari he has more concrete evidence than when 
he deals with the origins of the society. It is true that there was substantial 
variation from place to place and from time to time in the rituals and symbols 
used by the Carbonari?! Nevertheless, since the versions of the initiation 
rites and catechisms of the first two grades described in the most important 
primary sources that have been published or that I have discovered in the 
Milanese archives resemble each other closely in all but relatively minor de- 
tails, it seems probable that there were official or standard rites, catechisms, 
and ceremonies that were followed by a large number of the Carbonari 
lodges.” 


~ 


18 See esp. Ulisse Bacci to Gino Bandini, Rome, Feb. 4, 1914, Luzio, Lz Massoneria e il 
Risorgimento italiano, Il, 245; letter from Senator Dandolo of Ancona enclosed in Fontanelli to 
Luini, Nov. 29, 1813, ibid., 165 (the original MSS is in AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. 
Arti secreti, 1817, Cart. XV, Rub. ad No, 131/geh., No. 142/geh.); Hario Rinieri, I costituti del 
Conte Confalonieri c il Principe di Carignano (Turin, 1902), 8-16; Rossetti memoir, ps I5, 
1814, Soriga, "Gl'inizi della Carboneria in Italia," 79 (p. 7a in id., Le Società segrete); Mar- 
colongo, "Le origini della Carboneria,” 301; Angela Mariutti, Organismo ed azione delle 
società segrete del veneto durante la seconda dominazione austriaca (1814-1847), ix. Miscel- 
lanea di storia veneta, TL (Venice, 1930), 37; and Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des 
Carbonari, 7-8. 

19 See esp. Domenico Spadoni, Sette, cosprrazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio all'in- 
domani della restaurazione. L'occupazione napoletana, la restaurazione c le sette (Rome, 1904), 
civ-cv; anon. memoir on the Carbonari in Orloff, Mémoires sur le royaume de Naples, II, 421; 
The Fate of the Carbonari. Memoirs of Felice Foresti [hereafter cited as Memoirs of Felice 

Foresti], tr. Howard R. Marraro (New York, 1932), 1; Wit von Dörring, Fragmente aus meinem 
Leben und meiner Zeit (Brunswick, 1827), 31; Dito, Massoneria, carboneria ed altre societa 
segrete, 69-71; "L'origine e lo scopo della Carboneria,” 654; Marcolongo, "Le origini della Car- 
boneria,' 284-85, 289, 299, 301-302; Luzio, La Massoneria e i Risorgimento italiano, 1, 
169-70; Pieri, Le società segrete, 58-60; Ilario Rinieri, Della Vita e delle Opere di Silvio Pellico. 
Da lettere e documenti inediti (3 vols., Turin, 1898-1901), If, 2; Cesare Cantù, Della indi- 
pendenza italiana cronistoria (3 vols., Turin, 1872—77), I, 808; Nobile, Le società segrete, 13; 
Giuseppe Leti, Carboneria e Massoneria nel Risorgimento italiano. Saggio di critica storica 
(Genoa, 1925), 69-71; and Giuseppe Gallavresi, "La franc-magonnerie ct la formation de 
l'unité italienne," Revue des questions historiques, XCVII (Oct. 1, 1922), 419. 

20 See also Giuseppe de Ninno, Filadelfi e Carbonari in Carbonara di Bari negli albori del 
Risorgimento Italiano ( 1816—1821) (Bari, 1922), 14. 

#1 For instance, Felice Foresti related that he was admitted to all grades of the society on a 
single day. (Memoirs of Felice Foresti, 2.) Furthermore, the initiation rites for Primo Uccellini 
(see his Memorie di un vecchio carbonaro ravegnano, ed. Tommaso Casini, in Biblioteca storica 
del Risorgimento italiano, V-VI [Rome, 1898], 7-8) differed considerably from those described 
by Giovanni Ruffini (as quoted in Fabietti, 7 Carbonari, 46—52) and by the "ancient member 
of the sect" whose account of his own initiation is given b Falcionelli in his Les sociétés secrètes, 


13—1 
3 For instance, the Carbonari statutes printed by Saint-Edme (in his Constitution et organisa- 
tion des Carbonari, 48-92); the initiation ceremonies described in tbe Carbonari Memoirs pub- 
lished in London in 1821 (see Memoirs of the Carbonari, Appendix III, 194-203); the Car- 
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Reading these sources reveals that the fundamental teachings of the 
society were gradually communicated to the members, the so-called “good 
cousins,” grade by grade. Although immoral persons, men accused of in- 
famous crimes, those who had the reputation of being weak in spirit or char- 
acter, and people who had antisocial and antiliberal views and who were in- 
capable of being “perfected” were supposedly excluded from membership,” 
admission to the lowest rank, that of apprentice, was, to all appearances, rather 
easily obtained. As nothing of importance was entrusted to the apprentices, 
very little risk was involved in multiplying them. The chief object was to 
secure a numerous and well-disciplined body of men ready to obey the orders 
of their superiors. 

The initiation services for the first grade and the other meetings of the 
apprentices were held in a meeting place called the baracca, or hut. The space 
surrounding it was referred to as the forest, and the interior of the lodge, the 
vendita, or shop in which the Carbonari labored. At the end of the room 
opposite the entrance to the vendita was a trunk, or hewn block of timber, 
for the use of the grand master, who presided at the meeting. The other 
officers were posted at designated places to the side of the grand master and 
at the opposite end of the hall, near the entrance. The rank and file Carbonari 
sat on long, rude benches placed along the sides of the hall, the apprentices 
on the right and the masters on the left.?* 

Before the candidate to be initiated was brought into the vendita he was 
asked to sit for a brief interval on a designated trunk in the forest and to 
spend some time in the so-called “grotto of reflection.” Then he was blind- 
folded and led by a master Carbonaro to the entrance of the vendita, where 
he gave his name, age, residence, religion, and profession. He explained, 
upon demand, that he had been carrying wood, leaves, and earth in the 
forest in order to build, kindle a fire in, and cook on the furnace; that he was 
bringing faith, hope, and charity to all good cousins in the chamber of 
honor at the entrance of which he stood; and that he wanted to enter it to 


bonari regulations discovered in the Papal States that were published by Alessandro Luzio in 
his I] Processo Pellico-Maroncelli secondo gli atti ufficiali segreti (Milan, 1903), Appendix IV, 
317—29; the catechism for apprentices that the secret spy Pietro Dolce sent to Count Franz 
Saurau, the governor of Lombardy, from Lodi on Aug. 17, 1816 (AS [Milan], Presidenza di 
governo. Atti secreti, 1816, Cart, XI, ad No. 341/geh.); and the initiation rituals and catechisms 
for the first and second grades transmitted by Dolce to Saurau’s successor, Count Julius Strassoldo, 
on Feb. 19, 1819 (ibid., 1819, Cart, XXIII, No. 45/geh., Annexes C, D, I, K), which Dolce 
maintained were secret documents of the Carbonari in the Ionian Isles (Pietro Dolce report, 
Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, ibid., No. 4s/gch.), but which the Habsburg authorities proved to their 
own satisfaction were actually Carbonari documents from Naples (Goéss to Strassoldo, Venice, 
Apr. 17, 1819, ibid., No. 75/geh.; Strassoldo to Sedlnitzky, Milan, July 17, 1819, ibid., Cart. 
XXIV, No. 148/geh.), are so much alike that they can be looked upon as basic official sources 
for the lower two Carbonari ranks. 

38 Art, 133, Carbonari statutes, Luzio, I! Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 297; 
also in Spadoni, Sette, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 33. 

24 Frost, Secret Societies of the European Revolution, 1, 213-14. 
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conquer his passions and to be instructed about the duties of the Carbonart. 
After this he was allowed to enter the vendita. 

In the meeting hall the candidate was questioned about his morality and 
religion and his willingness to give benevolences to the poor. He was told 
that if he became a Carbonaro he must always be wholly sincere, absolutely 
docile, and ready to face all perils, Furthermore, he must be subjected to 
further tests before he would be admitted into the society. 

Upon a command from the grand master, the initiate was led out of the 
baracca to make a journey through the forest, during which he heard leaves 
rustling from the branches of trees and was made to stumble across various 
obstacles placed in his pathway. On his return he was told that the obstacles 
encountered on his journey demonstrated the weakness of mortals and the fact 
that virtue can be attained only by perseverance in good works, under the 
guidance of reason. Thereupon the candidate was taken on a second journey 
during which he was required to pass through fire. After he re-entered the 
vendita, the grand master explained that the second voyage symbolized the 
flame of charity, which should always remain kindled in one’s heart to 
efface the stains of the seven capital sins. 

Then the initiate was made to kneel upon a white linen cloth, place his 
hand upon a hatchet, and take an oath in which he pledged himself “scrup- 
ulously to keep the secret of Carbonarism,” to help his Carbonari good cousins 
“in case of need,” and never “to attempt anything against the honor of their 
families.” In case he perjured himself, he consented to have his body “cut into 
pieces” and “then burnt” and the “ashes scattered to the wind,” so that his 
name would always “be cursed by the good cousins throughout the earth.” 

Having taken this oath, the candidate was led to the middle of the ranks 
of the Carbonari and asked what he desired. Prompted by the master of 
ceremonies, the candidate asked for "light," whereupon the grand master 
struck the trunk in front of him three times with his hatchet. After this 
action was repeated by all persons present in the hall, the initiate’s bandage 
was removed, and he was told that the hatchets that he had heard would kill 
him if he perjured himself, but would be struck to defend him in case of need 
if he remained faithful to the Carbonari. The initiate was again brought to 
the throne (the block of timber in front of the grand master) and required to 
take a second oath, this time that he would always be faithful to the statutes 
of the order and to all the rules and regulations of the vendita of which he 
was being made a member. He was then declared an apprentice Carbonaro, 
and the sacred words, decorations, and touch of the apprentices were re- 
vealed to him?" He was informed that the apprentices had no passwords; 


25 The above description of the initiation ceremonies for apprentices has been based on the 
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that the sacred words of their grade were “Faith, Hope, Charity”; that the 
distinctive decoration of the apprentices was a specimen of wood"? with three 
ribbons, one black, another blue, and the third red, attached to it; and that 
the touch was made by pressing the middle finger on the right thumb of the 
fellow apprentice.?' 

For the apprentices the emphasis was thus placed on the importance of 
charity, obedience, and virtue, as guided by reason, and on the necessity of 
keeping all Carbonari teachings secret. Certainly there was nothing in the 
ritual, symbols, or doctrines of the first grade that was inimical to the prevail- 
ing moral, religious, or political concepts. Like the Freemasons, the Carbonari 
apprentices were imbued with humanitarian ideas and were taught the im- 
portance of uprightness, honor, benevolence, and respect for law and order.?® 

In the initiation rites for the second grade, that of masters, the same 
virtues were again stressed, but something entirely new was added. In a 
colorful, emotion evoking ceremony, intended to appeal to the extremely 
religious and superstitious peasantry of southern Italy, the whole emphasis 
was placed on “Jesus Christ, Grand Master of the Universe,” the perfect man 
who became a “victim of the most cruel tyranny” ?? because He advocated the 
enactment of legislation analogous to the laws of nature and because He came 
to earth to enlighten the people and to redeem them from slavery.®° It was now 
impressed upon the Carbonari that, just as Jesus went to heaven after much 
suffering on earth, the Carbonari, too, could receive the blessings and privi- 





following sources: “The Reception of an Apprentice Carbonaro,” Carbonari statutes, Luzio, I 
Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 317—20; “Ceremony for the First Oath of the 
Apprentices” allegedly used in the Ionian Isles annexed to Dolce report, Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, 
AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Attt secreti, 1819, Cart. XXII, No. 45/geh., Annex D; 
“Reception of a Carbonaro," Memoirs of the Carbonari, Appendix IH, 194-98; and review of 
“Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the South of Italy, particularly the Carbonari. Translated 
from the original MS.” The British Critic, Ser. 2, XV (1821), 595-97. It should be noted 
that, although all of the above sources agree with each other in all but insignificant details, they 
differ in various ways from those described in “Opening of the Vendita to the Grade of 
Apprentices,” Carbonari constitution, Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 
48-52, and are entirely different from those depicted by Uccellini and Ruffini. (See Uccellini, 
Memorie di un vecchio carbonaro, 7-8; Fabietti, I Carbonari, 46-52; and Falcionelli, Les 
sociétés secrètes, 13-15.) 

26 The specimen of wood was reminiscent of the samples offered to customers by the medieval 
woodcutters of St. Theobald’s time. 

27 Memoirs of the Carbonari, Appendix Ill, 202; "Instructions for Initiates,” Carbonari 
constitution, Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 47. 

28 For discussions of Masonic principles and teachings during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, sec J. G. Findel, Geschichte der Freimaurerei von der Zeit ihres Entstehens bis 
auf die Gegenwart (2 vols., Leipzig, 1861), I, 7-11; Manuel maçonnique, ou Tuileur de tous 
les rites de maçonnerie pratiques en France; dans lequel on trouve l'Étymologie et l'Interprétation 
des Mots et des Noms mystérieux de tous les Grades qui composent les différens Rites, by “un 
vétéran de la magonnerie" (Paris, 1820), 21~22; Francovich, “Gli Illuminati di Weishaupt,” 
553-55; Leti, Carboneria e Massoneria, 29-30; and Pietro Dolce to Saurau, Nov. 1815, Luzio, 
La Massoneria e il Risorgimento italiano, 1, Appendix VI, 111-12. 

29 Orloff, Mémoires sur le royaume de Naples, Il, 421. 

80 “Catechism and Explanation of the Four Symbols of the Carbonari,” Rinieri, "Le sette in 
Italia dopo la restaurazione del 1814," 5r. 
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leges for which they yearned if they underwent sufficient trials and made 
enough sacrifices." 

The initiation rite for master Carbonari took the form of a mock trial 
of Jesus of Nazareth. The grand master, who assumed the position of presi- 
dent during the ceremony, donned a red robe and adopted the name of 
Pilate. His two assistants were on this occasion called counselors of the College 
of Respectable Carbonarism. The first counselor played the role of Caiaphas, 
and the second, that of Herod. The expert became the chief of the guards, 
and the master of ceremonies, the godfather. The good cousins present at the 
meeting were referred to as the people. 

After the counselors saluted the Grand Master of the Universe and St. 
Theobald and invoked their blessings on their labors, the blindfolded candi- 
date was led in front of the president, who questioned him on the catechism 
.of the apprentices and then informed him that he must undergo more im- 
portant trials than those which he had already endured. After drinking from 
the cup of bitterness the initiate was led bound to Pilate by the chief of the 
guards, who informed Pilate that he was bringing a "person accused of 
sedition" who was found "in the midst of wretches who listened to him." 
Amidst indignant shouts that the prisoner was “a seducer of the people, who, 
to govern despotically, and to overthrow our religion, calls himself the 
living God,” Pilate, declaring that the crime was too serious for him to judge 
alone, commanded the chief of the guards to take him to Caiaphas. Caiaphas 
also refused to accept responsibility and sent the captive to Herod, who, after 
the initiate stated that he was “the Son of the living God,” declared that the 
prisoner was obviously insane, had a white robe put on him, and ordered him 
returned to Pilate for final judgment. 

When the candidate reappeared before Pilate, the latter, refusing to 
punish him before giving him an opportunity to defend himself even though 
the people were now imperiously clamoring for his condemnation, asked 
the prisoner who he was. 'The godfather replied for the prisoner, "Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews,” whereupon Pilate commanded that “a crown 
of thorns be put upon his head and a scepter in his hands." Since the 
"people" remained unsatisfied, Pilate ordered: "Strip him, bind him to this 
column, and scourge him." Still displeased, the people demanded that the 
prisoner be crucified. Pilate then declared: “I have done my duty; you wish 
his death; I give him to you; I wash my hands of the deed; the innocent 
blood be upon you and on your children." 


81 Report on the Carbonari by the Prussian General Consul in Italy, Jakob L. Salomo Bar- 
toldy, June 1817, enclosed in Saurau to Sedlnitzky, Milan, Sept. 1, 1817, AS [Milan], Presi- 
denza di governo. Atti secreti, 1817, Cart. XVI, ad No. 890/geh. 
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After Pilate had washed his hands, the apprentice was delivered over to 
the people, who forced him to carry his cross to Calvary. There his pardon 
was asked and granted, The president stripped off his robe and told the 
candidate to take his oath. If he consented, his blindfold was removed, and he 
was made to kneel, with his right hand on a hatchet. Except for the fact 
that he also swore that he would never talk about the secrets “of the ap- 
prentices before the pagans,” or non-Carbonari, “nor of those of the masters 
before the apprentices,” and promised that he would never “establish a 
vendita without permission,” his pledge was practically identical to the one 
he had taken when he became an apprentice.?? 

The master Carbonaro was informed that the first good cousins were the 
Twelve Apostles, that the washing of hands during the ceremony signified 
that nothing profane must ever enter the vendita, and that the trip to Calvary 
symbolized the funeral procession of every good cousin. He learned that the 
Carbonari had been exempt from all taxes and contributions since the reign 
of Francis I of France. He heard that the password for the masters was 
“Fern, Nettle”; that the sacred words were “Honor, Virtue, Probity”; and 
that the “word of order” was changed each month. The three signs that the 
Carbonari made symbolized the faith of every Carbonaro in his holy 
religion, the need for every good cousin to bridle his passions and always be 
obedient, and the martyrdom that he must suffer rather than violate his 
oath.?? 

There was certainly nothing openly subversive in the elaborate initiation 
ceremony and seemingly nonsensical symbolism for the grade of masters as 
described above. In fact, in both of the first two grades the whole emphasis was 
placed on secrecy, morality, and Christian religious principles?* The initia- 
tion ritual and catechism for the second grade were replete with such terms 
as the Holy Trinity, the Holy Gospel, the Holy Virgin, Heaven, the Garden 
of Olives, the Crucifixion and suffering of Christ, the Twelve Apostles, the 
original sin, and the capital sins. It should be noted, however, that Christ was 
always alluded to, not in Christian terms, but in the Masonic language of 
“Grand Master of the Universe.” At the same time, He was referred to as a 
Carbonaro—the “Good Cousin Grand Master of the Universe.” In fact, the 


#2 For the initiation rites for masters, see “Ceremony for the Reception of a Good Cousin to 
the Grade of Master,” Carbonari constitution, Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des 
Carbonari, 80-87; reception to the second grade in the Ionian Isles, annexed to Dolce report, 
Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1819, Cart. XXIII, No. 
4s/geh., Annex I; "Reception to the Second Rank," Memoirs of the Carbonari, Appendix III, 
198-202; and review of Memoirs of the Secret Societies, 597-600. 

88 “Catechism for the Second Grade," Carbonari constitution, Saint-Edme, Constitution et 
organisation des Carbonari, 62-80; catechism for the second grade in the Ionian Isles annexed 
to Dolce report, Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1819, 
Cart. XXIII, No. 45/geh., Annex K. 

84 See also Wit von Dorring, Fragmente aus meinem Leben, 32-33. 
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master Carbonari were told that Christ Himself was the original Carbonaro 
and that His Twelve Apostles were the first Carbonari after Him. The aim 
was obviously not to make good Christians, but to turn good Christians into 
good Carbonaril 

The above explanation of the symbolism in the ritual for the second 
grade, however, was apparently not made in all the Carbonari lodges. During 
the trial of the Macerata conspirators in 1818 the papal authorities discovered 
a catechism and other papers pertaining to the master Carbonari in the 
Marches that demonstrated how in at least some of the most radical vendite 
in central Italy the masters were told that the aim of the Carbonari was to 
destroy tyrannical governments. The cross used during the initiation cere- 
mony for the second grade, they were instructed, was to serve "to crucify 
the tyrant in the same manner in which our G[ood] C[arbonaro] C[ousin] 
G[rand] M[aster] o[f the] U[niverse] was crucified.” The crown of thorns 
was “to pierce his head.” The lance was “to penetrate his breast and shed the 
impure blood that flows in his veins,” while the hatchet “will cut his head 
from his body” just as it would that “of the wolf which disturbs our peaceful 
labors,” “the furnace will burn his body,” and the “shovel will scatter his 
ashes to the wind.” Last, and perhaps most important of all, the trunk signi- 
fied “that after the grand operation we will all become equal to the G[rand] 
Master ]."?5 

The Austrian police in Italy managed to gain possession of still another 
Carbonari manuscript, this one coming from the Romagna, in which the ex- 
planations of the symbols made to the master Carbonari were similar to 
those given in the catechism uncovered in the Marches. In his summary of 
the accusations against the defendants in the Foresti trial—the first Austrian 
judicial process against the Carbonari in Italy—Austrian Judge Antonio 
Salvotti, who had read this document, asserted that it was clear that the 
master Carbonari were no longer imbued with “sentiments of virtue and 
respect for the law,” as the apprentices were, but, on the contrary, were in- 
doctrinated with the idea that they “must cooperate in the destruction of 
tyrants and despots—the unceasing object of the labors of the members.” 8° 

Even in the most radical Carbonari lodges, however, the innermost secrets 
of the order might have been revealed only to the members of the higher 
grades. In all probability, at the outset the Carbonari had just two grades?" 

35 “Catechism for the Master," Carbonari regulations, Luzio, I} Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, 
Appendix IV, 328-29; “Explanation of the Symbols” in the “Discourse Extracted from the 
Papers Found upon the Conspirators of Macerata, 1817," Memoirs of the Carbonari, 32-33. 

86 Salvott’s summary of the accusations against the defendants in the Foresti process, as 
printed in Luzio, 7] Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 330. 

87 The anonymous author of the Memoirs of the Carbonari related that the general doctrine 


of the order mentioned only two, and only two were referred to in the Carbonari constitution 
and regulations discovered in the Macerata process, which were published in full by Luzio. 
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However, for greater caution others were soon devised.** By the early 1820's 
there were apparently between seven and nine grades, The well-versed con- 
spirator and later police informer, Wit von Dérring, maintained that the 
Carbonari had seven grades and that the final aims of the society, which were 
the same as those of the Illuminati—to “destroy every positive religion and 
every form of government, whether unlimited despotism or democracy"— 
were revealed only to the members of the last grade? Salvotti felt convinced 
that the organization had eight grades.) Giuseppe Mazzini belonged to six 
grades and thought that there were three more.“ 

Unfortunately practically no records are available for the higher grades. 
I have seen only the initiation ceremony and ritual for the opening of the 
meetings for the grand elect grand masters, which are printed in full in M. 
Saint-Edme; the oath taken by the members of this grade, as published by 
Filippo Antonio Gualterio; an unpublished catechism for the grade of 
perfect master found in the Archivio di Stato in Venice;*? and a few police 
reports in which vague references were made to the costumes, symbols, pass- 
words, and supposed aims of certain higher grades. 

According to the section in the Carbonari constitution printed in Saint- 
Edme dealing with the grade of grand elect grand master, which he definitely 
believed was the third Carbonari grade, this rank was to be conferred only 
on master Carbonari well known for their "sagacity, unalterable zeal, un- 
limited courage," and proven devotion to the principles of the order, who 


38 Saint-Edme printed the initiation ceremony and the lengthy ritual followed at the mectings 
of a third grade, the grand elect grand masters. (For the complete text, see his Constitution et 
organisation des Carbonari, 94-159.) The author of the Memoirs of the Carbonari (see p. 33) 
also related that he had received a pamphlet in which the mode of operation and initiation 
ceremony for a third grade were described. On March 27, 1818, Sedinitzky wrote Strassoldo 
from Vienna that the Carbonari had a fourth grade, the members of which “profess the political 
maxims of liberty and equality and solemnly engage themselves to devote all possible efforts to 
make its principles dominant in Italy." (AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Asti secreti, 1818, 
Cart. XXI, No. 83/geh.) 

88 Wit von Dörring, Fragmente aus meinem Leben, 33-34. 

4? Salvotti listed these grades as (1) apprentice, (2) master, (3) d master, (4) deputy 
to the grand master of equality, (5) assistant to the grand master af equali) (6) first. com- 
panion of the grand master of equality, (7) high light, and (8) grand patriarch. (Sce his 
summary of the accusations against the defendants in the Foresti process, as reproduced in 
Luzio, Il Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 329-30.) Angelo Ottolini, who believes that 
there were nine grades, has described them as follows: (1) apprentices, (2) masters, (3) cav- 
aliers of Thebes, (4) disciples, (5) apostles, (6) evangelists, (7) patriarchs, (8) archpatriarchs, 
and (9) most powerful archpatriarch. (See his La Carboneria dalle origini ai primi tentativi 
insurrezionali ( 1797-1817 ), in Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano, XVI [Modena, 
1936], 112 n.) Other writers have given still other names to the higher ranks that ES believed 
existed. This confusion stems in part from the fact that various Carbonari groups changed names 
or fused wth other secret societies. 

41 Rinieri, Della Vita e delle Opere di Silvio Pellico, II, 7. 

42 In Filippo Antonio Gualterio, Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiam. Memorie storiche, con docu- 
menti inediti: (4 vols, Florence, 1850-51), I, Document IV, 5-6. 

43 Enclosed in Sedinitzky to Count Karl Borromaus Inzaghi, Vienna, Feb. 28, r821, 
Archivio di Stato, Venice [hereafter cited as AS [Venice] ], Presidio di governo, 1821, No. 


276/g.p. 
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stood ever ready “to fight against tyrannical governments.”** When the 
blindfolded candidate for membership in this grade was initiated, he entered 
the secret grotto in which the ceremony took place, together with two other 
persons who played the part of the two thieves who were crucified with 
Christ. The presiding officer condemned the two supposed thieves to death on 
the cross for having revealed the existence of their sect to the enemy and 
ordered that their entrails and heart be cut out and burnt into ashes and that 
their body be cut into pieces and scattered over several highways, At the 
presiding officer’s command, the two thieves were affixed to their respective 
crosses, 

After the blindfolded initiate witnessed this awesome spectacle, he took 
a solemn oath to employ every moment of his existence to promoting “the 
principles of liberty, equality, and hatred of tyranny that are the essence of all 
the secret and public actions of the respectable Carbonari” ** Then he was 
bound to a cross between the two thieves, and the mysterious brand signifying 
that he had been admitted to the secrets of the order was imprinted upon his 
left breast. 

The president admonished the initiate that he would suffer a prompt 
and cruel death if he ever violated his oath, after which he delivered a short 
discourse on the revolution that was expected to break out at any moment in 
Italy and Europe. Before he completed his speech, German soldiers broke 
into the grotto and launched a violent attack on the Carbonari. After a few 
minutes of simulated bloody fighting, the Carbonari emerged victorious, 
shouting, “Victory! Death to tyrants! Long live the Republic of Ausonia! 
Long live liberty! Long live equality!” After witnessing all these dramatic 
happenings from the cross, the candidate was finally taken down and led to 
the throne, where, after being warned again about the dire punishment that 
lay in store for traitors, he was pronounced a grand elect grand master 
Carbonaro in the name of “the Grand Architect of the Universe." 1? 

The unpublished catechism for the grade of perfect master, dated Naples, 
1820, which I discovered in the Archivio di Stato in Venice, indicates that the 
members of this grade referred to each other as cavaliers of Thebes and that 
they dedicated themselves to avenging the death of the “Grand Master Carbo- 
naro" by slaying his assassins, Caesar, Herod, and Judas. Caesar had killed 
the "Grand Master Carbonaro,” the perfect masters were told, because he 
feared that the true moral principles which Christ was preaching would take 


44 See Carbonari constitution, Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 93-94. 

#5 Ibid., 110; Gualterio, Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiani, I, Document IV, 5—6. 

#8 For the initiation rites for grand elect grand masters, see “Ceremony for the Reception to 
the Last Carbonari Grade of Grand Elect Grand Master," Carbonari constitution, Saint-Edme, 
Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 141-59. 
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away his empire from him; Herod, because the proselytization of Christ’s 
true religion would destroy his own idolatrous cult; and Judas, because he 
wanted money. Assisted by the Divine Father, appearing under the form 
of “Delta,” the cavaliers of Thebes worked in a “sublime chamber” in a sub- 
terranean grotto, which was illuminated by the sun, or the light that Christ 
spread over the whole earth by means of His religion, and sought to get 
ready to avenge “the Grand Master Carbonaro’s” Crucifixion by slaying those 
who had killed Him.“ Does one have to stretch his imagination too far to 
conjecture that Christ’s murderers, Caesar, Herod, and Judas, perchance 
symbolized ambitious tyrants, false priests, and avaricious persons likely to 
amass wealth? 

What do all the jargon and mystical symbolism dealing with the initiation 
ritual and catechism of the various Carbonari grades signify as far as the 
political aims of the Carbonari were concerned? From the first two grades 
one finds very few clues in answer to this question, In the first grade nearly 
all the talk, much of it in the symbolic language of the medieval charcoal 
burners and vendors who most Carbonari believed were the real founders of 
their society, was about virtue, leading man back to his original goodness, the 
need for charity, the perfection of the human spirit and civil society, and the 
teachings of the “true philosophy” as revealed in the language of nature. At 
least in the more moderate and conservative lodges the catechism of the second 
grade was wholly concerned with religious symbolism, and the initiation cere- 
mony was a re-enactment of Christ’s Crucifixion. The aim was to teach the 
neophyte Carbonaro that he needed to endure difficult trials and make pain- 
ful sacrifices for the Carbonari cause, just as Christ had.5? Perhaps more im- 
portant, the absolute necessity to keep the secrets of the society inviolate was 
impressed upon the initiates in the awe-inspiring oath solemnly taken by the 
members of both grades. Nonetheless, the teachings of the first two grades 
indicate little more than that the Carbonari were an organization similar to 
the Freemasons, designed to appeal to the pro-Catholic Italian masses.*® 

It has been asserted that the real aims of the Carbonari were revealed only 
in the higher grades. If this is actually true, the only two important docu- 


#7 Catechism for the grade of perfect master, dated Naples, 1820, enclosed in Sedlnitzky to 
Inzaghi, Vienna, Feb. 28, 1821, AS [Venice], Presidio di governo, 1821, No. 276/g.p. 

48 See also Lamberto Chiarelli, "Un opuscolo Carbonaro del 1820,” Rassegna storica del 
Risorgimento, XVI (July-Sept. 1929), 555-57, 572; “General Idea of the Order,” Carbonari 
statutes, Spadoni, Sette, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 15-18; Art. a, Car- 
bonari statutes, ibid., 18; Carbonari constitution of the Ionian Isles, annexed to Dolce report, 
Milan, Feb. 19, 1816, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1819, Cart. XXIII, No. 
4s/geh., Annex A; "Notices in Regard to the Carbonari, especially in the Kingdom of Naples, ? 
ibid., 1817, Cart. XVI, ad No. 8go/geh.; and Ninno, Filadelfi e Carbonari di Bari, 18. 

#9 See also Chiarelli, "Un opuscolo Carbonaro del 1820," $57; and Leti, Carboneria e Mas- 
SONCTIA, 75. 
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ments dealing with these ranks that I have seen would indicate that every 
Carbonaro was imbued with a fervent zeal to destroy all tyrants, priests, and 
other enemies of the people in order to turn Italy into a united democratic 
republic, with a radical Jacobin egalitarian social order. This is obviously 
not the case as far as the great majority of Carbonari were concerned. 

The truth seems to be that there was never a single Carbonari political 
program, but that there were several. It appears that there were always enough 
vagueness in the political objectives of the organization as a whole and sufh- 
cient allowance for freedom of thought within such a program as existed to 
make it possible for good liberals—and Carbonarism was a “liberal move- 
ment"—to come to different conclusions in regard to the ideal form of 
government to establish in Italy. Furthermore, the political attitudes of the 
Carbonari were strongly affected by external political events. During the 
early years after their founding the Carbonari were appreciably influenced 
by four strong political currents in southern Italy: French, British, Bourbon, 
and Muratist. A short time later, after they spread through much of the 
Apennine Peninsula, their proposed aims and courses of action were modified 
by the policies of the moment followed by the various restored governments 
in different parts of Italy. 

Then, too, one must not forget that a society with as large a membership 
as the Carbonari had its share of opportunists. Some joined in the hope of 
obtaining public employment. Others believed that they could make profitable 
business, professional, or political connections by belonging to the organiza- 
tion, Still others became associated with the sect out of fear of incurring the 
enmity of their more radical neighbors, acquaintances, and friends if they did 
not affiliate, Undeniably this group was inclined to be rather indifferent to 
all particular political programs and usually favored whatever political cur- 
rent seemed to spell “success” at any given moment. 

It is, of course, readily apparent that, except for some of the rank oppor- 
tunists who joined the sect, the one common political goal unanimously pro- 
fessed and upheld by every Carbonaro was to give unity, liberty, and inde- 
pendence to the Italian people and to expel all foreigners, whether French 
or Austrians, from the Apennine Peninsula. This universally proclaimed ob- 
jective of the society may be looked upon as its minimum program.” 


50 Saurau to Sedlnitzky, Milan, Sept. 1, 1817, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti 
secreti, 1817, Cart. XVI, No. 890/geh.; Inzaghi to president of the Lombard government, 
Venice, Oct. 4, 1820, 1hid., 1820, Cart. XXV, No. 1000/geh.; testimony given by Pietro Castel- 
lano on Dec. 14, 1817, in the Macerata process, as quoted in Rinieri, "Le sette in Italia dopo la 
restaurazione del 1814," 12-13; Leti, Carboneria e Massoneria, 75~77; Gino Bandini, Giornali e 
scritti politici clandestini della Carboneria romagnola ( 1819—ar), in Biblioteca storica del Risorgi- 
mento italiano, Sex. V, No. 8 (Rome, 1908), 14, 17; "Relation about the Carbonari Sect, Its 
Divisions, and Other Sects Related to It," as quoted fhbid., 18—19. 

51 Among other sources, see “Notices about the Carbonari," Florence, June 1817, annexed to 
Saurau to Sedlnitzky, Milan, Sept. 1, 1817, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 
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The next most frequently expressed aim was to provide the united Italy 
with some form of constitutional government. This objective, however, was 
left vague enough so that it could be differently interpreted by divergent 
Carbonari groups in various regions of the peninsula. The more conservative 
Carbonari and most of the moderates, particularly in Naples, were fully 
willing to settle for a monarchical form of government, provided that the 
sovereign’s powers were limited by constitutional guarantees to protect the 
liberties of the people and to guarantee that the “citizens” would also have 
some share in the government. A few of the promonarchist adherents of 
the sect, as well as some of the radicals, wanted the new Italian national 
state to be organized on a unitary basis. The large majority, however, wished 
for a federal state or a confederation of the existing political units in the 
peninsula.9? 

It is obvious, however, that there were other Carbonari who were not 
content with establishing a limited monarchy in the new Italian state. The 
explanation of the symbolism for the second grade in the Carbonari cate- 
chism in the Marches, the Romagnese Carbonari manuscript sent to the 
Habsburg police, the ritual for the third grade published by Saint-Edme, and 
the catechism for the perfect masters that I found in the Venetian archives 
show that the main aim of some of the Carbonari was to destroy tyrants and 
to overthrow absolutist governments." It is apparent that the Carbonari be- 
longing to these grades and lodges were strongly opposed to every kind of 
monarchical government. The most radical wing of the Carbonari society 
and probably the members of the upper grades dedicated themselves to 
liquidating all existing governments and to establishing a republican regime 
in the united Italy that they aspired to create. The political program of a large 
number of this group was probably the one contained in the social constitu- 
tional pact of the Ausonian Republic,®* which was incorporated in the ritual 
of the grade of grand elect grand master. 


1817, Cart. XVI, ad No. 890/geh.; Memoirs of Felice Foresti, 2; Ninno, La Setta dei Carbonari 
in Bari, 10; Rinieri, Della Vita e delle Opere di Silvio. Pellico, I, 4; Marcolongo, "Le origini 
della Carboneria,” 245, 259; and Bandini, Giornali e seritti politici clandestini della Carboneria 
romagnola, 13-14. 

52 Ibid., 14-17, 21, 26; "Organic Project for Italy,” as published fhbid., 250-53; Inzaghi to 
president of the Lombard government, Venice, Oct. 4, 1820, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. 
Atti secreti, 1820, Cart. XXV, No. 1000/geh.; Memoirs of Felice Foresti, 2; Marcolongo, "Le 
origini della Carboneria," 260761; Leti, Carboneria e Massoneria, 75. 

53 In addition, see also Salvotti report, July 18, 1821, Cesare Cantu, “Tl Conciliatore. Episodio 
del liberalismo lombardo," Archivio storico italiano, 3d Ser., XXIII (1876), 485; “General Idea 
of the Order," Carbonari statutes, Spadoni, Sette, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 
15; “Catechism and Explanation of the Symbolic Emblem of the Carbonari,” Rinieri, "Le sette 
in Italia dopo la restaurazione del 1814,” 42; speech made to the third grade Carbonari as 
given in the pamphlet sent to the author of Memoirs of the Carbonari and published ibid., 
34—44; and Orloff, Mémoires sur le royaume de Naples, M, 422. 

64 See also Bandini, Giornali e scritti politici clandestini della Carboneria romagnola, 13, 14, 
15, 18; and Marcolongo, "Le origini della Carboneria,” 245, 249--50. 
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This curious constitution outlined the type of republican and federal 
regime that various Carbonari extremists intended to establish in the Apen- 
nine Peninsula, the former territories of the Venetian Republic, and those 
islands in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean that were located within one 
hundred miles of the Italian coast, all of which were to be under a single 
government. Ausonia was to be divided into twenty-one provinces, each of 
which was to have its own national assembly to make laws that were to be in 
accord with the habits, customs, and needs of the people living in the 
province. Each province was to send one deputy to the sovereign central as- 
sembly, which would pass general legislation for the republic as a whole. The 
executive power of the Ausonian Republic was to be wielded by two kings, 
one of whom was called the “king of the sea,” and the other, the “king of the 
land,” who were to exercise their powers jointly and who were elected for a 
term of ten years, All citizens of the republic were to have equal rights and 
were to be eligible for election to public office. Also, they were all to serve 
in the regular army or navy between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five and 
were then to be in the national guard until they reached the ripe age of 
sixty-four. The Christian religion was to be restored to its pristine purity and 
to be declared the religion of the majority of Ausonians. All clergy were to be 
elected by the citizens themselves, and their salaries were to be paid by the 
state. A system of progressive taxes, varying from one-seventh to six- 
sevenths of a person's income, was to be instituted, and all feudal privileges 
and hereditary titles were to be abolished. 

The Ausonian constitution reveals that some of the more radical Carbo- 
nari were imbued, not only with democratic and republican sentiments, but 
also with anticlerical and egalitarian predilections. That some of the ultra- 
radicals in the society also held egalitarian views similar to those of the Left- 
wing Jacobins of the French Revolution is indicated by the language em- 
ployed in some of the Carbonari rituals and statutes that have been pub- 
lished. At meetings of the grand elect grand masters the orator regularly 
made a speech in which he gave a Rousseaulike description of the original 
goodness and virtue of mankind before the institution of private property 
was invented.9? In the general explanation of the organization's aims in the 
Carbonari statutes published by Domenico Spadoni"? members were informed 
that the state of felicity and happiness prevailing during primitive times 

55 See the complete text of the social constitutional pact of the Ausonian Republic as pub- 
lished in Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 112-37. The most significant 
articles of this constitution can also be found in Gualterio, Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiani, I, 
e Sec "Opening of the Vendita to the Grade of Grand Elect," Carbonari statutes, Saint- 


Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 99-100. 
57 Spadoni, Sette, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 15. 
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ceased when the citizen chosen to lead the people oppressed them and elimi- 
nated equality. Judge Salvotti maintained that the catechism of the third 
grade, which he had read, clearly revealed that the grand masters promised 
to devote all their efforts to promoting the enactment of "agrarian laws, 
without which there can be no liberty, since private property is an outrage 
against the rights of the human race.” °° 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Carbonari were not a tightly knit group 
with a single program. Although the little documentary evidence available 
is too contradictory to enable historians to make definitive judgments, it 
tends to support the conjecture that, apart from their strong nationalism, the 
Carbonari had varying political views ranging from those generally held by 
early nineteenth-century moderate liberals to those of the ultraradicals of 
the French Revolution. 

That being the case, a historian can well question whether the society 
was actually as dangerous a threat to the status quo as Metternich and other 
conservatives feared. It is true that within the different regions of the Apen- 
nine Peninsula the Carbonari established a well-integrated hierarchical system 
to control the subordinate vendite in the area; had a sizable income of their 
own based on fines, initiation fees, and regular monthly dues and extra- 
ordinary contributions levied on its members;™ instituted a regular system for 
trying and punishing members accused of violating Carbonari moral and dis- 
ciplinary regulations;9? and devised special secret codes for carrying on cor- 
respondence.® Also, it cannot be denied that the Carbonari had a large 
membership in Italy. Estimates of their size on the eve of the 1820 revolution 

58 Salvotti report, July x8, x8a1, as published in part in Cantu, “Il Conciliatore,” 486, and 
in full in Luzio, I} Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 330. 

59 Sec esp. "Regulations and Privileges of the Supreme Lodge or Alta Vendita at Naples,” 
Memoirs of the Carbonari, 203-205; Arts. 83-133, 189-209, 283-92, Carbonari statutes, 
Luzio, I Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 291-96, 303-306, 314-15 (also in Spadoni, 
Sette, cospirasioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 27-33, 40—43, 51); Art. 14 of the 
Carbonari constitution of the Ionian Isles enclosed in Dolce report, Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, AS 
[Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1819, Cart XXII, No. 45/geh., Annex A; and 
anon, letter from Rome, July 12, 1819, Saint-Edme, Constitution et organisation des Carbonari, 
197. 

89 See esp. Arts. 210~74, Carbonari statutes, Luzio, I} Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix 
IV, 306-13 (also in Spadoni, Serre, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 43—50); and 
Arts. 15-16 of the Carbonari constitution of the Ionian Isles, enclosed in Dolce report, Milan, 
Feb. 19, 1819, AS [Milan], Presidenza di governo. Atti secreti, 1819, Cart. XXIII, No. 45/geh., 

ex A. 

91 Arts. 186-88, Carbonari statutes, Luzio, Il Processo Pellico-Maroncelli, Appendix IV, 303 
(also in Spadoni, Sette, cospirazioni e cospiratori nello stato pontificio, 39). For specimens of 
these cipher codes, see “Cipher Used for Writing by Carbonari of the First Two Grades,” 
Mariutti, Organismo ed azione delle società segrete del veneto, Appendix XVII, 176; "Interpreta- 
tion of the Initial Letters of the Carbonari Diploma,” ikid., 176—77; the Carbonaro-Guelph cate- 
chisms enclosed in Sedlnitzky to Strassoldo, Vienna, Feb. 28, 1818, AS [Milan], Presidenza di 
governo. Atti secreti, 1818, Cart. XXI, No. 61/geh.; the explanation of the model passport and 
Carbonaro decree enclased ibid.; and the Carbonaro-Guelph catechism supposedly used in the 


Ionian Isles enclosed in Dolce report, Milan, Feb. 19, 1819, ibid., 1819, Cart. XXIII, No. 45/geh., 
Annex N. 
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ran between 300,000 and 642,000 members. Nonetheless, it must be remem- 
bered that over half of the Carbonari were in the kingdom of Naples alone™ 
and that when a revolution broke out in that kingdom in 1820 the Carbonari 
in other parts of Italy did little to help them, while those in Naples proved 
their utter incapability to work with other liberals to establish an effective 
constitutional government. After the revolution ended in failure the Car- 
bonari rapidly lost ground. 

It must not be forgotten that the Carbonari were only one of numerous 
sects that honeycombed the Apennine Peninsula: Reformed European Pa- 
triots, Decisi, Republican Brother Protectors, Society of the Black Pin, Cald- 
erari, Sanfedisti, Concistoriali, Federati, Guelphs, and Adelfi, to name but a 
few. In northern Italy some of these groups, especially the Guelphs, the 
Federati, and the Adelfi, were much more of a menace to Habsburg interests 
than the Carbonari. Over and above these conspiratorial groups stood the 
Perfect Sublime Masters, which were organized by the intriguer, Filippo 
Michele Buonarroti, whom Elizabeth Eisenstein has referred to as "the first 
professional revolutionist," % for the express purpose of becoming a superior 
directing society to control all the secret sects, not only in Italy but in all 
Europe, and use them to establish a democratic republic and to realize.the 
principles of Rousseau's Social Contract and perhaps those of the Babeuf 
conspiracy.°® : 

Thus, it seems reasonable to say that the Carbonari plus all the other secret 
societies in Italy did constitute enough of a genuine menace to Habsburg in- 
terests fully to justify Metternich's great fears about the danger of the clandes- 
tine conspiratorial groups that flourished in the Apennine Peninsula. Except 
in Naples, however, the Carbonari alone represented no great threat to the 
status quo in Italy or to Habsburg rule. 
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MANY contradictory labels have been applied to Brooks Adams: rebel with 
a “passion for social justice,” absolute authoritarian, “pseudo-progressive,” 
“constructive conservative,” “prophet and reformer,” “strategist of Real- 
politik," “Jeffersonian Jacksonian Bryanian Democrat," “neo-Hamiltonian” 
aristocrat, early Left-wing New Dealer, proto-Fascist." The contradictions 
have arisen, in part, from the attempt to label precisely ideas varying in time 
and substance to the point of inconsistency, often expressed as paradoxes, and 
shot through with hyperbole, or from trying to pin down an erratic man who 
carried the defects of his family’s virtues to the mth degree, who, in R. P. 
Blackmur's words, “tended to leap ahead of the logic that carried him along,” 
and whose arrogant, eccentric brilliance at once fascinated, bewildered, and 
repelled his contemporaries as it seems to have done ours? 

For the most part, however, the confusion has stemmed from trying 
to classify Adams’ social thought in the old liberal-conservative categories and 
fix it on the Right-Left spectrum. Clinton Rossiter and Daniel Aaron have 
plausibly tried to fight paradox with paradox: they have seen Adams as a 
conservative at heart who advocated a radical program of reform. But even 
this conclusion has merely united the opposites in some aberrant suspension 
and missed the organic unity of his thought? 

Brooks Adams' mature views, it is the contention of this paper, were 
neither essentially conservative nor liberal (though sharing something of 
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both qualities), but transcended these conventional categories. They con- 
stituted rather an emergent ideology that reflected a new stage in American 
development at home and abroad. From the turn of the century on, Adams 
was a nationalist of a new variety, a "realistic" advocate of the expansion of 
American power in the world at the same time he pressed for radical re- 
forms in American society and politics, The juxtaposition of the two policies 
is not itself the point. The crux of the matter is that Adams integrated his 
views in these two spheres, foreign and domestic. He believed that the 
American drive for world supremacy could succeed only if the necessary 
domestic changes, in the direction of the centralized, collectivist state, were 
made, and vice versa. Both were for him two sides of the same coin whose 
essential and ultimate value was American power in a world of conflict. 

This view of Adams’ thought distinguishes him from the “idealistic” in- 
ternationalists and orthodox reformers as well as from both conservative and 
liberal isolationists. It puts him, among his contemporaries, in a class with 
Theodore Roosevelt and Herbert Croly, and, subsequently, relates him to the 
increasingly nationalist strain in American politics, where the distinction be- 
tween foreign and domestic affairs has tended to break down in a dynamic 
universalism. His ideas thus foreshadowed the current American policy, per- 
ceptively defined by Walter Lippmann as one that began with TR and whose 
purpose has been (and is) “to reform and advance our own social order and 
at the same time to recognize that we must live in a world beyond our fron- 
tiers.” Lippmann underlined the irrelevance of the traditional labels by de- 
scribing this policy as at once “conservative, liberal, progressive.” * 

The texture of all Adams’ thought was not consistent and mirrored the 
inner contradictions of his mind and character. He seemed to be playing two 
roles. In the one, he was the passive register of great forces, the automatic 
recorder of what history had ordained. In the other, he was the mind impos- 
ing order and meaning on the discrete facts of history. Again, intellectually, 
he was the cosmic determinist for whom all change was the result of uni- 
versal natural forces. The end of the process, he insisted with perverse, brutal 
delight, was always catastrophe: revolution, anarchy, or war.? It was as though 
he were elaborating a cosmic excuse for his failure to live up to his family's 
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historic role, or taking his revenge on a world that did not understand him. 
Or perhaps, as David Riesman has suggested in the case of Thorstein Veblen, 
his “pessimistic predictions [may have been] efforts by naming the evils, to 
ward them off,” that is, self-denying prophecies.” 

But like many determinists, he was emotionally unable to accept the out- 
come of his intellectual analysis. He was therefore moved to active interven- 
tion in the process to prevent, or at least delay, its consummation, His in- 
herited sense of duty, romantic bent, and a deep yearning for order and unity 
impelled him to this. Brooks Adams cared intensely and could not fall back 
in amused resignation like his brother Henry. Particularly since his own 
country, which he loved fiercely in his own fashion, was involved, he de- 
manded positive action to overcome what his mind otherwise told him was 
inevitable. Thus, his aloofness was shattered, and the scientific observer 
became thoroughly engaged, as he cried, “I can’t masquerade as a scholar 
seeking truth at the bottom of a well. I am dealing with all the burning 
questions of our time.” His books, he admitted, were, for all their scholarly 
trappings, polemics for the occasion, written for the purpose of saving his 
country.’ 

And so Adams actively engaged in politics, pulled wires, published six 
books and over fifty articles, made speeches, taught law students for nine years, 
fought James J. Hill, the railroad colossus, and served in the constitutional 
convention of his own state—all the while sounding the alarm and exhorting 
his fellow Americans to act before it was too late. And all the while he was 
beset by doubts of the efficacy of his actions or any action at all. His friend, 
Theodore Roosevelt, caught this ambivalence in reporting a conversation with 
Brooks. “Underneath,” the then governor of New York wrote, “he still looked 
forward with fiendish satisfaction to the enslavement of everybody by the 
Jews and other capitalists; but on the surface he allowed his fancy a moment’s 
lurid play as to the possibility of my leading some great outburst of the 
emotional classes which should at least temporarily crush the Economic 
Man.” 

Throughout most of his life, Adams seemed to alternate in manic depres- 
sive fashion between hope and despair, even managing to combine them 
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simultaneously. As Henry told him, he had always amused himself by 
making himself “miserable over the failings of the universe.” Acutely con- 
scious of the revolution that was transforming his world, he sometimes 
greeted the new age of mindless greed with jeremiads. He was the naysayer, 
tortured because he could not sell out and yet determined not to become “the 
jackal of the vested interests." !! At other times, in euphoric outburst, he 
cried, “I am all for the new world ...I go with it, electric cars, mobiles, 
plutocracy and all." 1? Such emotional oscillation was perhaps the counterpart 
of that mixture of percipience and “wet cotton-woolenness” with which he 
addressed his friends in strained argument, leaving them both stimulated 
and baffled." 

Such was the man, “with no peace in his soul,” who in the 1870’s and 
1880’s plunged into politics in the Adams tradition, tilting at the windmills 
of State Street. As a good Brahmin mugwump, he attacked the corruption 
and demagogy of the dominant political machine and the consolidation of 
federal power as certain to lead to “the shifting despotism of naked majority 
rule.” Positively, and with fine liberal optimism, he worked for good gov- 
ernment, civil service, low taxes, and tariff reform as the solutions for the 
country’s ills. His first book was as much a tract for liberty, for freedom of 
thought and expression, and a tirade against the narrow-minded conservatism 
of the Puritan theocracy as it was an illustration, as he claimed, of the 
mechanics of mind in society} 

Fortified by the conclusions of his further historical studies, Adams turned 
his animus against the “gold bugs,” the captains of finance and industry of 
his own day. As he saw it, these avatars of greed had everywhere and inevi- 
tably triumphed in the unending struggle for survival. In the United States 
by the 189o's they had effected a “plutocratic revolution” and become masters 
of the country. Like their Roman and British prototypes, they were manip- 
ulating the currency to their own profit and the ruin of the American 
people to the point where revolution was inevitable. By their monopoly control 
of prices, these plutocrats had arrogated to themselves the sovereign powers 
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of government. America was ruled by a rich and powerful minority, and the 
patrician Adams hated these vulgar money men as intensely as any good 
Populist.”? 

Brooks opposed the trusts with a program of “true conservatism,” a mid- 
dle course between plutocracy and socialism, as the only way to allay the 
violence of the agrarian crusade and stave off revolution. Favoring the mild 
inflation of bimetallism and tariff reform, he moved into the Democratic 
camp, but was disappointed with Cleveland. By 1896, he was eager to carry 
on the battle against the gold bugs. 

Dismayed and fascinated by the rising storm of the silver agitation and 
the prospect of revolution, he gave faltering support to the Democratic 
campaign. He worked for the party, but could not stomach Bryan. Now 
he was “all for the movement”; now he feared the chaos that would follow 
victory; now he was moaning that the cause was hopeless. Despair moved 
him to unrestrained vituperation of Wall Street, “the rotten, unsexed, swin- 
dling, lying Jews represented by J. P. Morgan and the gang which have been 
manipulating our country for the last four years.” Defeat of “the first great 
organized revolt” against the usurers since Waterloo convinced him that 
their hold was unshakable and that a crack-up was inevitable, but he took 
some comfort from the fact that his theories had been proven sound. “He is,” 
reported Roosevelt in 1897, ". . . simply revelling in gloom over Li appalling 
social and civic disasters a he sees impending.” 11 

The confused, desperate reformer, afflicted with murky visions of con- 
spiracy and disaster, did not, however, abandon the assault on the plutocracy. 
In the spring of 1899, he was still trying to rally the Democrats, without 
Bryan and silver, against the trusts and their Republican henchmen. He 
urged the party to make the fight in 1900 on a platform of equal rights for 
all under the law, regulation of railroad rates, tariff reform, and expanded 
credit facilities, a program to give the American people relief from injustice 
and bring about “the subordination of the interests of consolidated capital 
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to the interests of the whole community.” He even made, as we have seen, a 
desperate appeal to Roosevelt to lead the crusade.** 

Shortly thereafter, Adams plumped for McKinley, imperialism, and the 
trusts.? This startling reversal had been brought on gradually by his in- 
creasing concern for the perilous flux of the international situation. Brooks 
and Henry, in a long epistolary discussion, had concluded that, from the 
crisis of 1893 on, the old order had been disintegrating, the world moving 
from one crisis to another, and civilization rocking on the edge of disaster. 
The unstable equilibrium had unleashed an intense struggle among the 
nations for new markets and raw materials. The pressure had pushed the 
United States into the race, and this American expansionist drive had, in 
turn, intensified the competition. The upshot had been, Brooks was certain, 
that the center of gravity and the seat of empire had shifted across the 
Atlantic: the Spanish-American War and the surging American imperialism 
signalized the victory of the United States.?? 

Brooks was swept up in the wave of nationalism, martial spirit, and im- 
perialism. The American victories thrilled him. Imperialism, the “noblest 
passion to inflame the human mind,” could not be carried out fast and far 
enough for him. His country was on the road to world dominion, and he 
was all for it, exultantly, brutally. For American economic expansion was 
the solution, where silver had perforce failed, that would stave off anarchy 
for a time. And the gold bugs had done it all, with their skill and determina- 
tion in reorganizing American industry into giant trusts and using the re- 
sultant economies of production to undersell Europe and dominate the world 
markets.? 

And so Adams was forced out of the Democratic party, as he said, be- 
cause it would not drop Bryan and his standpat policy on imperialism and the 
trusts. The Republican party, by contrast (he was certain), was riding the 
wave of the future, and Brooks became, in Henry’s sardonic exaggeration, 
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the most rabid of gold bugs? 

But reform was not forgotten, While foreign affairs were, for the moment, 
most pressing, they were, he observed, “but the reflex of domestic conditions. 
The two are halves of a whole, they cannot be dissociated.”*® The new critical 
pre-eminence of the United States made it all the more imperative that 
domestic conditions be reformed, If anything, Brooks became more radical 
in his proposals. The direction and tasks of reform, however, had changed. 
It was brought under “the wide arch of ranged empire” and placed in the 
service of an aggressive nationalism -fanned by the stresses of mounting 
international tension. The patrician liberal reformer who hated the plutocrats 
had turned into a nationalist progressive. 

The exigencies of successful expansion, Adams argued in books and 
articles between 1898 and 1903, required and justified the process of economic 
concentration. He chided his fellow Republicans for being apologetic about 
the trusts, which were, indeed, the basis of American prosperity, the highest 
type of administrative efficiency, "the cornerstone of modern civilization," 
and, in any case, inevitable. True, he admitted, they might sometimes be op- 
pressive in practice, but in form they were eminently beneficial?* 

This economic revolution or movement toward collectivism, Adams in- 
sisted, required in turn a political revolution of the first order. The American 
people must scrap their antiquated political system and create an efficient, 
centralized, national administration that could act on behalf of the national 
interest. “If... we enter into the struggle for foreign markets, we must be 
as well organized as our competitors, . . ." he demanded. “We must have a 
new deal... .”?° 

Brooks discussed the matter further with Henry, and on the basis of 
their observations of international and European developments, as well as of 
their reading of Eduard Bernstein's revision of Marxism, concluded that the 
"new deal" must be a system of state socialism, a fusion of socialism and 
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capitalism. In such a system, many of the great economic functions would be 
taken over by the state (or, in a cavalier equation, the state would be taken 
over by the trusts), which would enact a welfare program of “intelligent 
socialist changes” in the common interest. This “service state” would also 
channel economic power to the best advantage, unite the nation, and act 
effectively to support world empire. International competition, in Brooks’s 
opinion, was forcing the country “to abandon the individual for the collective 
mode of life,” the task of the next fifty ycars.?® 

In this radical program, the integration of domestic and foreign policies 
was complete and necessary, and Brooks formulated it into a law: “In pro- 
portion as the United States consolidate within, in order to evolve the largest 
administrative mass, so must they be expected to expand without; and as 
they expand, they must simplify and cheapen the administrative machinery, 
until in this direction, also, the limit of economy by mass has been attained.” 
State socialism was, in short, the cheapest and, hence, inevitable instrument 
of national power in a world of conflict.?' 

Yet, because of his feeling that "questions of domestic administration 
[could] be relegated to the future,”*® Adams did not spell out the details of 
his brand of socialism. He was specific enough in his foreign policy proposals, 
urging the aggressive penetration and control of the Caribbean and East 
Asia, the defense of the integrity of Korea and China, and an Anglo- 
American alliance, with England as the junior partner, to counter the ag- 
gressive thrust of the German-Russian land mass, substantially the policy of 
the McKinley and Roosevelt administrations? This entailed, Adams insisted 
vehemently, a military reorganization that would prepare the country for war. 
For war, he said many times, was economic competition in its intensest form, 
and it was inevitable. The United States must, therefore, be “armed, organized, 
and bold" and create an army of 300,000 men to invade China and a navy of 
roo battleships and armed cruisers, second to none. To remain “opulent, 
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unarmed, and aggressive” would invite disaster. “We must fight,” he con- 
cluded, “for the termini of travel and command of the waves . . . [and] 
we must of course change our whole system... .”3° 

Beyond his general prescription of political reorganization, Adams at this 
point called only for radical changes in American education, particularly 
higher education, in order to produce the “new deal of men” with the intel- 
lectual qualities necessary to cope with the “New Empire” and the new 
order, These included, first of all, a completely flexible, scientific approach 
to all ideas and institutions. Intellectual rigidity and dogmatic loyalty to 
tradition and fixed ethical principles made for an unintelligent conservatism 
that was dangerous to survival. The opposite qualities—scientific discipline, 
matter-of-fact expedience, the application of intelligence to all problems, and 
the use of success as the sole criterion—had enabled the nation to reorganize 
its economic system and vault to world empire. The universities must incul- 
cate this radical pragmatism in the future leaders of the country to enable 
them to reorganize the political system and make it as functional as the 
skyscraper and the railroad. In a more practical way, the schools must produce 
the generalizing mind, with “the faculty of reducing details to an intelligent 
order,” that could cope with the masses created by increasing centralization 
and provide effective administration, that is, the “cheap, elastic, and simple 
machinery" necessary for progress and survival in the new age." 

Then, in 1903, Adams’ concern shifted from the international back to the 
domestic scene and remained there until the outbreak of World War I. The 
social and political changes, which he had felt in 1902 were a long way off, 
now became questions of the moment, while foreign affairs were in turn 
shelved pending future developments. He still thought that underlying 
international pressures provided the stimulus for reform: America was 
“the heart of the world,” and if it could not successfully administer its 
empire, it would fall in war. The urgency of the crisis, however, had de- 


clined.?? 
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The old order, Adams observed, had passed during the McKinley years, 
and the Age of Roosevelt was one of “full social revolution” that would 
either wreck or reorganize American society. Survival dictated conscious 
efforts of political and economic reform, and Adams turned, therefore, as did 
the country, to grapple with the domestic problems of the progressive era? 

He now threw himself into the work of arousing Americans and doing 
what he could to effect the changes he espoused. He taught at the Boston 
University Law School for eight years, hoping to train a new breed of lawyers 
and propagating a new conception of the law appropriate to the new order. 
He joined in the legal battle against James J. Hill’s railroad empire in the 
Northwest and in the political struggle to regulate all railroads and monop- 
olies. He wrote articles on the law and on the transportation problem and 
capped his efforts with a critical survey of the American political and eco- 
nomic system, The Theory of Social Revolutions (1913). But more than any- 
thing else, Adams’ efforts to save American society revolved about the pro- 
gressive program of his friend who had become President in 1901.°* 

Roosevelt’s advent to the presidency put Brooks Adams in a position of 
influence he had never enjoyed before, and he tried to use it to the utmost. 
The actual extent of his influence is, however, impossible to determine. Roose- 
velt now had a better opinion of his friend’s sanity and invited him regularly 
to the White House for dinner. He asked for Adams’ advice, always got it, 
and sometimes took it. “Brooks runs about and instructs the great,” Henry 
observed in 1904, although he had earlier opined that his brother’s personality 
was such as to prevent him from having too much influence on people. 
Roosevelt, on his part, was too much of an egotist to be deeply influenced by 
any one individual, and especially by one whose views, pressed to extremes by 
a mind trapped in the rigor of its own logic, were too impolitic for the prac- 
tical politician in the White House. The fact remains, however, that the 
basic tenor of their ideas and even their prejudices was remarkably similar. 
Adams approved, in the main, of the Square Deal, the Big Stick, and the 
New Nationalism, though he had no use for the President’s moralistic 
rationale. Roosevelt, for his part, had in effect accepted Adams’ dare of lead- 
ing the people in the struggle to overthrow the “Economic Man,” although 
he did not share the latter’s pessimism about the ultimate outcome. In truth, 
it would seem that as much as Adams influenced Roosevelt, the President 
stimulated his friend’s renewed interest in domestic issues along progressive 
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lines. Adams’ political thought, nevertheless, takes on added importance, be- 
yond that of a mere abstract exercise, by its projection on the national scene 
by the influential President?" 

Characteristically, Adams greeted the new President as the leader of a 
great power "who began the contest for supremacy of America against the 
eastern continent" and might well bring home the great prize: world domi- 
nation. Soon afterward, he was applauding Roosevelt for "punching the 
wind out of Wall Street" by his intervention in the coal strike to assert the 
national interest. In 1903 he praised TR’s campaign to bring the Morgan-Hill 
railroads to bay, linking it significantly to American Far Eastern policy. 
Roosevelt, in reply, fully agreed: “As you so admirably put it, it is necessary 
for us to keep the road of trade to the east open. In order to insure our having 
terminals, we must do our best to prevent the shutting to us of the Asian 
markets. In order to keep the roads to these terminals open we must see that 
they are managed primarily in the interest of the country. . . ."?9 

For Adams, as for Roosevelt, the railroads were the focus of concern in 
domestic affairs. He was as one obsessed in a personal cause, as he joined 
Roosevelt's campaign for stronger regulatory laws and plunged quixotically 
into the case of the city of Spokane against the Northern Pacific Railway's 
discriminatory rates. The great railroad systems, his argument ran, were 
monopolies that had arrogated to themselves the sovereign power to control 
and tax public transport for their own gain and held themselves accountable 
to none. Such irresponsible control was incompatible with constitutional 
government, created a condition of "servitude to monopoly," and hence led 
down the road to social disorder and revolution. Historically, the railroads 
had always been mere agents of the sovereign in providing public transporta- 
tion, and the state retained the right to hold them accountable and to appro- 
priate any income in excess of a reasonable return. The government, in fine, 
had the legal power of fixing rates, or even of revoking the agency and re- 
assuming ownership of these public es 

No "sober American statesman," Adams concluded with an eye on his 
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friend in the White House, would take this drastic step. Nor was there any 
need to break up the railroad monopolies: properly regulated, they were of 
great advantage to the public. The government must be able to step in and 
protect the people against arbitrary and discriminatory actions. Specifically, 
Adams advocated giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to fix reasonable rates, basing the return on an impartial valuation of railroad 
property. The government might even operate a pilot railroad in order to 
determine reasonable operating costs.°® 

Roosevelt thought these suggestions were sensible, and Adams lauded 
TR’s struggle to get a strong Hepburn bill as a conservative way of preventing 
government ownership of the railroads, At the same time, when the Socialists 
of Adams’ home town, Quincy, offered him their congratulations, he was 
careful to repudiate their plaudits, explaining that his primary motive was to 
prevent the social chaos that would ensue as a result of “too much con- 
servatism.” °° 

Adams extended his attacks to all monopolies. In his view, the great finan- 
cial and industrial trusts, with the aid of pliant courts and legislatures, had 
gained control of prices of commodities and credit. They had thus encroached 
on the sovereign power, subverted the democratic process, and created a 
dangerous crisis in the social order. The remedy lay, as in the case of the 
railroads, not in destroying monopoly, which was the inevitable result of 
competition and, indeed, “the vital principle of our civilization,” but in gov- 
ernment control in the national interest, allowing "the community in its 
corporate capacity to prevail.” This could be done by giving the government 
power to fix monopoly prices of the necessities of life.*° 

The greatest obstacle to the assertion of the national interest, Adams re- 
iterated many times, had been the courts, They had abandoned their Olymp- 
ian office as interpreters of the law and become the instruments of the private 
as against the public interest, favoring the rich and powerful and under- 
mining representative government. They had in effect assumed legislative 
functions and were striking down all attempts to bring the trusts to book. 
Roosevelt was right in trying to clip the courts’ wings, and Adams supported 
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his proposals to the limit, The Theory of Social Revolutions was in large part 
an angry attack on the power of the courts to legislate and a plea that they be 
gotten out of politics if revolution were to be avoided.# 

Behind these “semi-political chambers,” the Constitution, elevated into a 
sacred fetish almost immune to amendment and rigidly interpreted, stood in 
the way of orderly change. Beyond that, the whole “effete code of law,” 
evaded by the capitalists and fallen into disrepute, no longer served as “the 
cement of society” and needed to be adapted to the new conditions of a scien- 
tific, industrial civilization.*? 

The whole, formless, heterogeneous mass of American society, Adams 
capped the indictment, was on the verge of disintegration. “The collapse of 
capitalistic government” was at hand. The capitalists, who had ruled the 
country for two generations, had degenerated into narrow-minded specialists 
blind to any but their own selfish interests and were no longer able to furnish 
leadership. Labor and capital were locked in mortal conflict: the struggle 
between the forces of rebellion led by William Randolph Hearst and the 
plutocracy led by J. P. Morgan was racking the social order. The “slough of 
urban politics,” the dissolution of the family, the regnant confusion in the arts, 
sciences, education, and even in the relations between the sexes—all were fur- 
ther indexes of ruin. There were no longer any common bonds, no generally 
accepted basis of authority to hold society together. America was dissolving 
into its component parts.f? 

What was to be done? First of all, in Adams’ opinion, one must take the 
long-range view of the social process and see that a revolution had been 
effected in the last seventy-five years by the development of science and in- 
dustry. Tremendous new energies had been generated that had taken the 
form of larger, concentrated masses, of which the steel cage of the skyscraper 
was the symbol and the trusts the agents. The old forms no longer served 
to contain the new masses, hence the formlessness verging on dissolution. 
Americans were like bees who could go on producing honey abundantly, 
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but could not build a comb to contain it. What the nation needed were new 
forms to control and direct the emergent forces.“ 

The necessary forms were summed up in what Adams called “admin- 
istration,” “the capacity of coordinating many, and often conflicting, social 
energies in a single organism, so adroitly that they should operate as a unity.” 
This required “unity of sequence in conception combined with unity and 
continuity in execution.” Unity was the desideratum, the sine qua non of 
survival and progress, what Adams said he had been working for half his 
life, what George Washington, John Quincy Adams, and brother Henry, all 
his heroes, had been working for. Only administration in this sense could 
bring order to society. And he insisted anew on the reform of educational 
methods and purposes in order to produce the generalizing or “synthetic” 
mind that could rise to this level of administration. 

In practical terms, administration meant the elaboration of a new concept 
of the function of government. The national government could no longer 
serve negatively as the passive object or even as the arbiter of competing, 
selfish pressure groups. It must act positively for the common welfare and 
work as a unifying force. And it must be powerful enough to be effective. Its 
powers must be expanded so that it could deal with the great new forces of 
modern life and weld the incoherent mass together by active (and coercive, 
if necessary) intervention in the social and economic life of the nation. The 
government must be stronger than any and all groups.“ 

Specifically, the executive must have full power to make national policy 
and direct its administration by means of an efficient civil service. It was to be 
freed from “legislative meddling”: the legislature would be allowed only to 
approve or reject such policy as a whole, for it was simply not an efficient ad- 
ministrative body. Adams also favored the referendum as a democratic, 
though crude, means of limiting the legislature and giving the executive the 
power of formulating policy, while retaining popular control.“ 

Such a strengthened government would unify the American people by 
giving them a common economic interest. It would regulate monopolies and 
fix monopoly prices. Labor might be granted a greater stake in society by 
giving workers in the monopoly industries job security equivalent to civil 
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service status, with pensions, guaranteed minimum wages, and even a share 
of the profits. The government would expand its services for all citizens, as 
many city governments had done with regard to schools, parks, and trans- 
portation, in order to meet new, complex social needs. The expertise, long- 
range planning, and continuity and uniformity of administration needed on 
the urban level might well be applied to national problems.*® 

The concept of a paternalistic state governed by a strong executive by 
means of efficient, continuous administration and dedicated to the unitary 
goal of the national interest was essentially the Progressive view of Theodore 
Roosevelt, clearly expounded at the end of his second term and in his Bull 
Moose period. And Adams enthusiastically supported his friend's bid for 
the presidency in 1912 and voted the straight Progressive ticket. He freely 
offered his advice to the candidate, and the two exchanged assurances of 
agreement? 

For Ádams, the election of 1912 was a crisis like that of 1893: then, the 
critical issue had been the control of the currency, and now it was government 
control of prices and all that it implied. Roosevelt, he opined with approval, 
was the voice of the opposition to the rule of "the industrial capitalistic class" 
and wished to create a government "strong enough to coerce the special 
interests" and make them "equal before the law." 'TR firmly believed "that 
industrialism had induced conditions which [could] no longer be controlled 
by the old capitalistic methods, and the country must be brought to the level 
of administrative efficiency competent to deal with the strains and stresses of 
the twentieth century.” On his success depended the success or failure of 
American civilization? 

Adams had some reservations about the Bull Moose crusade. He had only 
contempt for the run-of-the-mine Progressives who flocked to TR’s banner: 
they were mostly "philanthropists and women" who did not know what they 
wanted and “would run like rabbits” if they were told what must be done. 
He doubted very much if the great American middle class, in its loyalty to 
tradition, would support the movement for consolidation of the government. 
Their ebullient, headstrong leader himself made mistakes, and his mind 
was not elastic enough to see all the ramifications of the problem. In the 
campaign, he had given in to the sentimentalists of the Progressive party 
rank and file and adopted all the nostrums of the millennium in his platform 
and thus made the movement into a disintegrating rather than a constructive 
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force. Adams sometimes doubted, as of old, if anyone could accomplish 
anything against the pull of the underlying forces. But even after defeat, he 
was still certain that TR and his Progressive program were America’s best 
and only chance! 

The outbreak of the war in Europe confirmed and intensified all of 
Adams’ ideas. Seeing it as the expected and inevitable result of international 
economic competition, he believed that it would last thirty years and “give 
us a new world whoever wins. .. . The world, socially and economically, 
[could] never again be the same as it was before the breakdown of the old 
order of things which began the war.” He was certain that the ideal of peace 
could never be realized and that the United States would eventually be 
drawn into the conflict. But, he insisted up to its very entry, America should 
remain “absolutely neutral” and not take sides. Not that he was an isola- 
tionist or pacifist. He favored neutrality so that the country could have time 
to strengthen itself by reorganizing its political and economic system along 
collective lines and by looking to its military defenses. With Roosevelt, he 
vigorously supported preparedness. Citing the German experience, he advo- 
cated universal military service as a truly democratic means of building up an 
army. Americans, he argued, might also learn something from the Germans 
about patriotic duty and devotion to the collective welfare. As it stood, 
American democratic civilization was rotten to the core, dominated by selfish, 
pecuniary values and lacking in collective energy and spirit. To go to war in 
such a state would be disastrous. Most earnestly, Adams pleaded with his 
countrymen to give up the debased code of individualist business as usual 
democracy and display a spirit of duty to the community to the point of self- 
sacrifice. Essentially, preparedness for the coming struggle consisted of 
“collective thinking and collective action.” 9? 

After the United States entered the war, Adams found a forum for his 
views in the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1917-1918, to 
which he had been elected as a delegate from his home town of Quincy. He 
lectured the delegates, warning and cajoling in turn, in learned, historical 
disquisitions that must have bewildered them. He introduced radical resolu- 
tions and abstruse motions, all to no avail. He was listened to respectfully, as 
some elder sage of honored family who in his twilight years had fallen into 
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the aberrations of socialism, and largely ignored. As Brooks himself said, 


"No one contradicts. No one cares, . . ."9) 

Characteristically, he was himself to blame in part for the indifference 
with which he was greeted. When pointedly asked by another delegate if he 
preferred the present chaos or the collective order he advocated, he answered 
that he would rather take his chances with things as they were. When pressed 
further and asked if any action taken by the convention would stay the 
irresistible forces of destiny, he could only deny that it would make the 
slightest difference and helplessly admitted that “it would [only] disorganize 
us, that is all... ." His answers reflected the growing pall of pessimism that 
shrouded his later years.™ 

Yet there was a note of desperate urgency in his speeches in which he 
elaborated his long-held political faith. The war had brought a critical situa- 
tion, a period of rapid change that posed a threat to American survival as a 
great power. Total reorganization of the political and economic system that 
would put the national interest above all private interests was imperative. 
The government must act to protect the whole and suppress or subordinate all 
special interests to the collective good. Call this system state socialism or 
“state business,” it meant only that the state was “the property and instrument 
of all of us,” that “the rake-off [went] to the community." 9 

Only an efficient system of administration could act in the national interest 
and give the community effective command of its resources. American 
success in war demanded something “tantamount to a dictatorship,” 
executive with “a single mind” who could act decisively. The diffusion of 
governmental powers prescribed by a constitution 150 years old only ham- 
strung effective action. Representative government as Americans had known 
it was dead and dying in the world crisis and served only to fragment and 
baffle the popular will and allow a selfish minority to dominate the body 
politic. The legislature was nothing but a “debating club,” and the courts 
political instruments of privilege.°® 
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Adams, nevertheless, defended his collective order as the essence of popular 
government. It was a new kind of democracy, a “democracy of movement,” 
which would keep abreast of changing conditions, destroy the ruling “pluto- 
cratic despotism,” and allow the will of the people to prevail. Although the 
people would not, could not govern, they would control the government. 
They need not fear giving it vastly increased powers, In a democratic society 
they must trust their government and believe in it. Freedom and democracy, 
in the last analysis, inhered not in the political structure but in the sentiments 
and ideals of the people.” 

All of Adams’ specific proposals for the new constitution underlined his 
democratic intentions, He favored increasing the governor’s powers and 
also voted for the highly controversial initiative and referendum as a popular 
check on the executive. He proposed to increase the effectiveness of the state 
legislature and make it independent of the special interests by expanding its 
powers and making it a unicameral body, based on proportional representa- 
tion, For all its shortcomings, it still was an expression of the will of the 
people. He wished to give it, rather than the courts, the authority to de- 
termine the limits of the police power as well as the power to regulate the 
conditions, hours, and wages of labor. At one point in the debates he intro- 
duced a radical proposal to give the legislature authority “to organize, conduct 
or administer such agricultural, commercial, industrial or trading undertak- 
ings or enterprises, as [it] shall declare to be conducive to the public welfare.” 
The proposal was not adopted; nor was Adams sure that, if adopted, the 
government had the skilled personnel to carry out such a sweeping measure. 
He wished, however, to call the attention of the delegates to the critical 
necessity of organizing the government of Massachusetts so that it would be 
fit for the prosecution of the war. The war was the driving force behind 
the whole of Adams' radical progressive program to combine efficiency, 
democracy, welfare, and the national interest in a viable political system.™ 

On the national level Adams was at first critical of Wilson as a "blatant 
ass" who had failed to give the country an efficient war administration and 
had betrayed the national interest by surrendering to the bankers. But, by 
the summer of 1918, he came to approve the President's policies and leader- 
ship. The government, he told the delegates, had become as "absolute" as the 
tsar or the Kaiser, but the country had not suffered. Wilson had taken over 
the railroads and had generally acted without the law and even against the 


5T Ibid., 1, 551, 570-72, 586, 859, 1036, II, 500, 502, III, 967-70; B. Adams, Theory of 
Social Revolutions, 44. 

58 Debates, I, 633, 736, 737, 854, 1036, II, 1032-34; Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 1917 (Boston, 1917), 47, 53, 70, 369—70, 381, 
519, 538, 599—600, 605, 615, 798—99; Anderson, Brooks Adams, 223, n. 2. 
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law, but all his measures were necessary for the prosecution of the war and the 
salvation of the country. Hence they were good. 

For all his efforts, Adams could not help feeling that he had failed at the 
convention. There was no staying the descent into the maelstrom because 
men were blind automata, acting as they had to, not as they should. And 
after the war, beset by age and shattered by the death of Henry, he lapsed 
into a dark and bitter pessimism.” | 

The very pillars of the world, he felt, had collapsed. The universe, which 
he had once thought to be "an expression of law" making for progress, now 
seemed to be “a chaos which admits of no equilibrium, and with which man 
[was] doomed eternally and hopelessly to contend." Democracy, which had 
once held the promise of a viable order achieved through science and educa- 
tion, had been shown up as a war of all against all, dissolving into a vapor. 
It had "conspicuously and decisively failed in the collective administration 
of the common public property.” The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma (New York, 1919), the title Brooks gave to the collection of Henry’s 
papers, was as descriptive of his own views as his brother’s. Wilson was now 
again an evil man (“Kill Wilson,” he shrilled to Senator Lodge) who had 
sold out to the international bankers. The latter had, after all, taken over the 
conduct of the war, and the treaty and the league were but their schemes to 
rule the world. Chicane was master, and the upshot was chaos. Silence was 
best on the way to the tomb." 

After death came to the eccentric, irascible old man in 1927, he and his 
work were lost in neglect for many years. Only since World War II has 
there been a renewal of interest in Brooks Adams. As the issues he had dealt 
with were once more sharply raised, scholars have assayed his usable value 
and tried to fix his place in the American political tradition, some claiming 
him for the liberal, some for the conservative camp.™ 

Adams himself always insisted he was a conservative, and, ironically, 
his insistence was strongest when he broached his most radical proposals. 
His repudiation of the Socialists was more than a tactical disclaimer. He was, 
indeed, a conservative in the sense that in a world of flux and conflict he 


59? B. Adams to Lodge, Feb. 3, 1918, ibid., 170; Debates, I, 856, 1036, II, 379, 967, 968, 
1034. 
99 B, Adams to Bigelow, Sept. 10, 1917, in Anderson, Brooks Adams, 16869; Apr. 3, 1918, 
in Beringause, Brooks Adams, 375; Henry Adams to Elizabeth Cameron, Sept. 5, 1917, in 
Letters of Henry Adams, ed. Ford, 645. 

81B. Adams to Lodge, Jan. 6, 1917, Oct. 15, Dec. 28, 1919, in Anderson, Brooks Adams, 
171-72, 183; Sept. 27, Nov. 16, x919, in Beringause, Brooks Adams, 383; B. Adams, 
“Preface,” Emancipation of Massachusetts, 4, 5, 104 [a new preface written for the 1919 edition 
of the book], “The Heritage of Henry Adams,” 10, 77-78, 109, 116, 118, 120, 121. Brooks 
seems to have ascribed to John Quincy Adams what he now strongly believed himself. (See 
Miller, “Introduction,” Emancipation of Massachusetts, xxx-xxxiv.) 

62 See note 1, above. 
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wished for a measure of order and unity to be maintained by established 
authority with the necessary power. He wanted to restore the shattered 
consensus of American society and favored a new world order based on 
American hegemony. He was concerned with the preservation of private 
property and the protection, if necessary, of the interests of the dominant 
capitalists from their own blindly destructive policies. 

Yet, in equally important senses, Adams was far from conservative. He 
was always warning against “too much conservatism” and “unreasoning con- 
servatism.” His own brand of “intelligent conservatism” had an exceedingly 
radical cast. He was no defender of the status quo. His methods of preserving 
capitalism involved its transformation, not so much for its own sake as for 
the sake of the national interest. He was a thoroughgoing statist, favoring 
the aggrandizement of the power of the national government. He was not a 
traditionalist: much as he looked back with nostalgia to the Middle Ages, 
he knew those days of the ascendancy of the religious and artistic emotions 
were beyond recall. Above all, his basic intellectual position, combining 
economic determinism with a radical pragmatism, which led him to insist 
on the necessity of consciously adapting the social structure to the changing 
underlying conditions, drove him beyond the conservative pale, This instru- 
mentalist approach to political, economic, and legal problems moved him 
to favor measures that shocked conservatives and were supported by many 
progressives. 

But not all progressives. Adams’ social thought was not the traditional, 
orthodox, progressive gospel. It was highly nationalistic, and frankly col- 
lectivistic, concerned with social forces and group interests rather than with 
individual liberty and opportunity or humanitarian ideals. He had no sense 
of identification with or faith in the common people, as, say, William Jennings 
Bryan or Robert La Follette had, and he denied the relevance of the old, in- 
dividualistic, democratic concepts and processes. It is these elitist, authoritarian 
overtones that have led some latter-day liberals to call him a “pseudo-pro- 
gressive” and see in his program ugly intimations of fascism.™ 

There is ostensibly a deep paradox here. Adams himself was aware of it, 
when he stated that “the most conservative as well as the most radical" agreed 
with his views on centralized administration, or when he equated his own 
conservatism with “intelligent progressiveness.” One is tempted to apply 
Walter Lippmann's judgment of William James in 1912— "conservative about 
values and radical about forms"—but even this merely begs the question. 

$8 B. Adams to Ogden, Oct. 7, 1907, in Beringause, Brooks Adams, 294; to Lodge, Apr. 
26, 1914, in Anderson, Brooks Adams, 169. 

64 B, to Lodge, = 18, 1920, ibid., 180. 
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The paradox disappears when one puts Adams’ views on domestic affairs 
in the context of his foreign policy proposals and sees them both as a new 
departure in American ideology and American policy. As such, it was a quest 
for national unity and efficiency in an age of international conflict. It was pro- 
gressivism plus Realpolitik, an expression of a new kind of twentieth-century 
nationalism. 

At bottom, Adams was a progressive of the nationalist school, like TR 
and Herbert Croly, who wished to create a national community pursuing the 
national interest by means of efficient and continuous administration, with all 
that it implied of planning and welfare measures. This organic community, he 
firmly believed, was made necessary, and could only be achieved, by the 
strategic and economic growth of the United States to a position of supremacy 
in the world; the one was not possible without the other. 

That this integration of domestic reforms and external expansion was 
neither fortuitous nor unique is suggested by developments in European 
political and social thought at about the same time. In Great Britain, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sidney Webb, Lord Milner, and Professor Halford Mackinder, 
each in his own way, advocated both social reform and imperialism, as did 
Friedrich Naumann, Oswald Spengler, Walter Rathenau and the neocon- 
servatives, as well as some Social Democrats who veered toward "social 
imperialism,” in Germany. Some of these men started from a conservative 
orientation; some were initially moved by a liberal or socialist impulse. But 
all converged toward this new ideological position which combined in a 
necessary relationship the goals of national solidarity (through social reform) 
and international power. Adams might thus be seen as one of the first 
American exponents of this new trend in political thought.°® 

This development, it must be emphasized, was no temporary aberration, 
no unfortunate fall from grace. Its general recurrence suggests that it was a 
viable and realistic response to events in the Western world in the twentieth 
century, when international power and national solidarity have gone hand in 
hand. It reflected what Henry Adams somewhat ruefully called "the per- 

66 Bernard Semmcel, Imperialism and Social Reform: English Social-Imperial Thought 1895— 
1914 (London, 1960), passim, esp. 26-28, 64-82, 131—33, 174-75, 179-87, 234-35; William 
O. Shanahan, "Liberalism and Foreign Affairs: Naumann and the Prewar German View," 
Review of Politics, XXI (Jan. 1959), 194-220, and “Friedrich Naumann: A German View of 
Power and Nationalism,” in Nationalism and Internationalism, ed. Edward M. Earle (New 
York, 1950), 381, 382, 397; H. Stuart Hughes, Oswald Spengler: A Critical Estimate (New 
York, 1952), 41-44, 95, 106-10; Klemens Von Klemperer, Germany's New Conservatism: Its 
History and Dilemma in the Twentieth Century (Princeton, N. J., 1957), 56, 57, 59-60, 64-69; 
Abraham Ascher, "National Solidarity and Imperial Power: The Sources and Early Development 
of Social Imperialist Thought in Germany, 1871—1914," doctoral dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957, and “Imperialists within German Social Democracy prior to 1914,” Journal of 
Central European Affairs, XX (Jan. 1961), 397-422; William L. Spalding, “Social Imperialism: 
The Impact of Nationalism on German Socialist Thinking during the First World War 1914- 


1918," doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 1949; Lenore O'Boyle, “Theories of Socialist 
Imperialism,” Foreign Affairs, XXVIII (Jan. 1950), 290-98. 
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petual victory of the principles of freedom and their perpetual conversion 
into principles of power.” It was directly related to the fact that, as Gunnar 
Myrdal has observed, the world crises of the last fifty years have hastened 
and increased the volume of state intervention in economic and social affairs.” 

The cogency of Adams’ thought is thus reinforced by the fact that he 
favored what in large measure has transpired. The charges of incipient 
fascism made against him are meaningless in the American context because 
his ideas issued not in Hitler but in John F. Kennedy and his advisers. De- 
spite his simplifications and contradictions, despite his penchant for hyperbole, 
Adams clearly perceived the trends, barely visible in his own day, that were to 
develop in the future. Today, American progressives have come to terms, as 
Louis Hartz hoped they would, with America’s international obligations 
and opportunities. Once more, they are talking of and working for the 
national purpose, of the primacy of the public interest, and, in the same breath, 
of the need for a strong America to maintain and extend its influence in the 
world against an external rival and enemy. And American society has 
achieved a large, almost frightening measure of consensus: the conflicts of 
interest have been, if not abolished, allayed or confined within limits dictated 
by the national interest and the necessities of the cold war.® 

These policies are, to repeat Lippmann’s recent conclusion, neither liberal 
nor conservative as such. They are both. They are essentially nationalist. 

Or maybe brother Henry had the last ironic word: “paradox had become 
the only orthodoxy... ."9? 


97 H Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (New York, 1931), 458 [written in 
1905 and fint published in 1918]; Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State (New Haven, 
Conn., 1960), 23-30. 
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Calvinism and Democracy: 


Some Political Implications of Debates on French 
Reformed Church Government, 1562-1572 


Roserr M. Kincpon* 


THE idea that Calvinism provided an important source of political de- 
mocracy was long a popular one in this country. Careful studies of Calvin’s 
own political ideas exploded a part of that theory several decades ago." 
There remained in some quarters the belief that the Calvinist introduc- 
tion into church government of some popular participation helps to explain 
the rise of democratic civil government. Recent studies have cast doubt even 
on this argument from analogy? There were periods in the early history of 
the Calvinist movement, however, when the argument from analogy was 
taken seriously. They deserve further study. One such period was the decade 
1562-1572, beginning shortly before Calvin's death in 1564, extending until 
the St. Bartholomew's massacres in 1572. 

During this decade, the Reformed church that Calvin had founded in 
France was rocked by a bitter running quarrel that assumed significant 
proportions. One faction within that church argued that Christian church 
government should be highly decentralized, with local congregations as- 
suming virtual autonomy and with laymen playing a significant role in their 
leadership. In short, they wanted what we might call congregationalism. 
Another faction insisted on strengthening the centralizing institutions in 
Reformed church government, particularly the provincial and national 
synods, and the peculiarly powerful Geneva mother church, with ordained 


* The author of Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1 555-1563 (Geneva, 
1956), Mr. Kingdon is a professor at the State University of Iowa. This paper is a condensed 
version of two read at meetings of the Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association, 
Los Angeles, August 29, 1962, and the Iowa State College History Teachers in Cedar Rapids, 
December 1, 1962. 

1A useful elementary introduction to the substantial literature on this subject is provided by 
George L. Mosse, Calvinism: Authoritarian or Democratic? (New York, 1957). 

2 See, cg. Leo F. Solt's criticism of application of the argument from analogy to certain 
seventeenth-century English Puritans in his Saints in Arms (Stanford, Calif., 1959), esp. 70-72. 
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clergymen assuming real leadership at every level. What they wanted is 
what we would call presbyterianism. Both sides argued vigorously for their 
views with that blend of arguments drawn from scriptural exegesis, early 
church history, and prudential political considerations, which was typical of 
their time and milieu. 

The chief protagonists in this debate were Jean Morely, sire de Villiers, 
and Theodore Beza.’ Morely was the founder of the “congregational” faction. 
He was a French Reformed petty nobleman, whose writings reveal him to 
have been a man of modest education, and whose most important position 
was as tutor for several months at the court of Navarre, to the young prince 
who was eventually to become King Henry IV of France. Beza was chief 
defender of the “presbyterian” position. He was also of a French petty noble 
family, but was a brilliant product of the best that the French Renaissance 
educational system could offer and had become Calvin’s undisputed successor 
as ecclesiastical leader of the French-speaking Reformed churches. He served 
for decades as Moderator of the Geneva Company of Pastors. He influenced 
key decisions by a number of important French national synods and even 
presided over the most important of them. And he was the chief ecclesiastical 
adviser to the great aristocrats who provided political and military leadership 
to the party. 

At first glance, it would seem that a contest between these two men could 
hardly be an equal one. In the end, Beza did in fact triumph, decisively and 
completely. But before that end came, Morely had won to his side a number 
of people who were far more important than he. A look at some of them will 
help explain the proportions this quarrel assumed. 

First and foremost among Morely’s supporters were certain of the great 
Huguenot aristocrats. Their interest in his program lasted only a few months, 
from 1564 to 1566, but this was time enough for him to form a faction. Of 
these aristocrats, the one most inclined to defend Morely was Odet de 
Coligny, the Protestant Cardinal de Chátillon.* Odet's even more powerful 
brother, Gaspard de Coligny, admiral of France, also admitted a passing 
interest in Morely.® And Jeanne d'Albret, queen of Navarre, was impressed 


* Much of my information on Morely’s career, particularly the earlier stages of it, was pro- 
vided by Henri Naef of Geneva. Some of it was published in his La Conjuration d’Ambotse et 
Genève (Geneva, 1922), 438 e£ passim. For information on Beza, see inter alia, Paul-F. Geisen- 
dorf, Théodore de Bère (Geneva and Paris, 1949). 

* Bibliothèque publique et universitaire de Genève [hereafter cited as Geneva, BPU], MS 
fr. 446, contains several pieces mentioning the Cardinal de Chätillon’s interest in Morely, e.g., 
fols. 12-13, 72-73. This entire volume of MSS concerns the Morely affair. Most of them are 
reports to Beza and others in Geneva about Morely’s activities from 1564 to 1566; some are 
letters from Morely to Geneva begging for reconciliation; a few are drafts of letters from Beza 
to various people involved in the affair. 

5 Coligny to Beza, Jan. a1, 1567, Geneva, BPU, MS fr. 197b, fols. 123-24. 
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enough by his intellectual qualities to hire him as a tutor for her son, the 
titular leader of the entire movement. 

By vigorous action, Beza succeeded in persuading these aristocrats to 
abandon support of Morely, in 1566. Already, however, Morely had won 
considerable support among the Calvinist clergy, particularly in the provinces 
surrounding Paris. Of these clergymen, the most prominent was Hugues 
Sureau, dit Du Rosier. During these very years, Sureau became widely 
known as a spokesman for the Calvinist position in a series of open debates 
with certain of the powerful new Catholic controversialists who were posing 
an extremely serious intellectual threat to Protestantism.’ 

Sureau and his colleagues soon enlisted even more support for the Morely 
program among lay members of their churches. Of these laymen, the most 
prominent was Peter Ramus, the royal professor in Paris whose dramatic 
attacks on Aristotle and other revered authorities of antiquity and whose 
persuasive proposal of a new system of logic enchanted an entire generation 
of students and enraged an entire generation of his colleagues. Ramus had 
been a Protestant sympathizer since about 1561, but became an active lay 
leader within the movement only from 1568 until his death in 1572.8 During 
these years he and Sureau became the really aggressive leaders of the dissi- 
dent “congregational” faction within the French Reformed church. 

Of the many ideas about ecclesiastical polity and discipline debated by 
these two factions during this decade, one is of particular interest to the 
historian of political thought. This is the idea that there is analogy between 
civil government and ecclesiastical government. Not all who were parties to 
the dispute would even concede the validity of this great analogy. Those 
who did drew diametrically different conclusions from it. But for those who 
were willing to pursue the notion of analogy, the concept of democracy 
became an inevitable part of the debate. The sharpest and most interesting 


6 Jeanne d’Albret to Beza, Dec. 6, 1566, published in Bulletin de la Société de l’histoire du 
protestantisme français, XVI (1867), 64-67, a letter promising to dismiss Morely, but reporting 
that he had been an unusually successful teacher. 

T For more on Sureau, see Eugène and Emile Haag, La France protestante ... (1st ed., 10 
vols., Paris, 1846-58), IX, 329-30, article “Sureau”; Paul Chaix, Recherches sur l'imprimerie 
à Genève de 1550 à 1564 (Geneva, 1954), 224; Robert M. Kingdon, “Genève et les réformés 
français: le cas d'Hugues Sureau, dit Du Rosier (1565—1574)," Bulletin, Société d'histoire et 
d'archéologie de Genàve, XII (No. 2, 1961), 77-87. 

8 The most detailed description of Ramus's view on this subject that I have discovered is in 
a letter (De Lestre to Beza, Mar. 19, 1572), a recent Genevan copy of which I consulted in 
Geneva, Musée historique de la Réformation, Beza correspondence, and which is mentioned in 
La France protestante, ist ed., VU, 45-46, article "Lestre." A somewhat briefer and more 
guarded description is in Ramus to Bullinger, Sept. x, 1571, published in Charles Waddington, 
Ramus (Paris, 1855), 433-35; cf. also the condemnatory acts of the National Synod of Nimes, 
May 6, 1572, published in Synodicon in Gallia Reformata . . . , ed. John Quick (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1692), I, 111—13, and Tous les Synodes nationaux des églises réformées de France... , 
ed. Jean Aymon (a vols., The Hague, 1710). 
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demonstrations of this fact are to be found in the writings of the two chief 
protagonists, Morely and Beza. Specifically, they are found in certain 
passages of a book titled Traicté de la discipline & police chrestienne, which 
Morely had published in 1562 and which remained the essential statement of 
his faction's position even though it was apparently never reprinted,” and in 
certain passages of letters written by Beza in 1571 and thereafter to counter 
the influence of Ramus, at a time when the length of the controversy and 
the prospect of complete victory led him to be somewhat more blunt than 
he had been earlier. | 

Morely's book was prepared with the idea of an analogy between civil 
government and ecclesiastical government central to his plan of writing and 
was to be the first volume in a set of two. It dealt with the form of ecclesi- 
astical government that Morely believed was enjoined by the Word of God 
as revealed in Scripture, and by the experience of the church. Its successor, 
. apparently never written, was to deal with the form of civil government that 
similar authorities dictated. The basic argument of the first book was that 
the government God wants for His church is democratic: specifically that 
such key functions of the church as the discipline of members who stray 
from dogmatic standards of truth or moral standards of behavior, and the 
selection of the lay and clerical leaders of the church (the "elders" and 
"pastors" to use the terminology of the day), should be in the hands of the 
entire membership of each local congregation. Obviously this is a form of 
government that political thinkers of any period would call democratic. To 
call it democratic in the sixteenth century, however, was to damn it. Cen- 
turies of political thought in the Christian West on the possible varieties of 
government, almost always concluding that a well-ordered monarchy was 
clearly the variety favored if not actually required by God and by nature, had 
conditioned most thinking men to instinctive rejection of any form of 
government in which the people had much share. And this instinctive 
rejection could only have been fortified by the Renaissance recovery and 
intensive study of the classical Greek and Roman analyses of the possible 
forms of government and the relative advantages of each. Both traditions 
combined to give the very word "democracy" a distinctly negative meaning, 
to conjure up visions of rule by completely unprincipled and undisciplined 
mobs subject to no direction but that of occasional vicious and self-serving 
demagogues. 

All of this Morely realized. He was particularly aware of the classical 

® For a full bibliographical description and printing history of this book, see Alfred Cartier, 
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analyses of forms of government, above all of Aristotle’s, and he saw that 
once the analogy between civil and ecclesiastical government was openly 
admitted, the classical arguments against democracy could be brought to 
bear against his proposal. At two points in his book he grapples directly with 
this problem. The first time he denies that the government he proposes is 
really a "democracy" in the ancient sense." The two great disadvantages of a 
democracy in the ancients’ eyes, he says, are that it has no body of law and 
no mechanism of administration. Both these essential prerequisites, however, 
can be found in the form of church government he is supporting. Holy 
Scripture provides the necessary body of law. Through it God has already 
done the legislative work necessary to the church of defining doctrine and 
morals. And in it He clearly provides for the selection of a “Moderating 
Council . . . composed of Pastors and Elders legitimately elected,” which 
becomes the necessary mechanism of administration. 

The second time Morely raises the problem of democracy in church gov- 
ernment, he goes even further and leans even more heavily on the principle 
of analogy.* He goes so far as to argue that a “democracy” dominated by 
law is actually the best form of civil government. He points to the Athenian 
and Roman Republics as examples of such a government and insists that 
they in fact provide the models from which all that is good in contemporary 
civil government derives. And he bolsters this claim by noting that Aristotle 
observed that just as a banquet to which many bring dishes is better than 
one prepared by a single person, so a government taking the advice of many 
is better than a government controlled by few.? The conclusion Morely 
draws from this line of reasoning, of course, is that the natural reasoning 
embodied in the authors of antiquity reinforces at this point the scriptural 
revelation that God wants church government to be democratic. It was 
not then to his purpose to develop further the notion that democracy was 
the best form of civil government, Whether he would in fact have developed 
that notion in his second volume probably will never be known. It would 
have been unusually audacious of him to have done so. And it would almost 
certainly have cost him the favor of the powerful Huguenot aristocrats who 
did for a time help him. l 

Since Morely would have been so vulnerable on this point, it is somewhat 


10 Jean Morely, Tratcté de la discipline & police chrestienne (Lyons, 1562), 32~33. Morely 
uses > ipis "ce gouvernement Democratique,” at one point, "democratie," at another. 

11 [bid,, 183. 

12]bid. Morely's precise words: “Car (comme Aristote dit fort prudemment) comme un 
banquet, auquel plusieurs apportent leur souppe, est mieux fourny, & plus abondant, que ne 
seroit le banquet ordinaire d'un, ou de peu de personnes, pareillement en une grande assemblee 
ou chacun apporte librement son advis & jugement, il y a plus de conseil, & prudence, qu'en 
conseil quelconque de peu de personnes." 
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surprising that this part of his argument did not draw more fire and draw it 
earlier. That it did not may be a demonstration that it seemed somewhat 
peripheral to the fundamental issues at stake in the minds of the antagonists 
on both sides, But it may also be owing to a tactical decision made by 
Morely’s principal early opponent, Antoine de la Roche-Chandieu, the most 
prominent of the Parisian Protestant ministers, who was devoted to Calvin 
and Beza, and who had been charged by the Reformed synods with the 
task of formally refuting Morely’s program.** Chandieu based his refuta- 
tion™ almost entirely upon an extended exegesis of the Biblical passages that 
Morely had used. He denied flatly that there could be any analogy between 
civil and ecclesiastical government and therefore rejected any argument 
about the form of ecclesiastical government drawn from secular authorities 
or natural reason. He charged, indeed, that argument from analogy was a 
fundamental source of the fallacies of Morely's entire program.”® Since he 
based so much of his attack upon this charge, he could hardly scold Morely 
for introducing democracy into the church and tax him with the classical 
arguments against that form of government. And so he avoided the subject 
altogether and paid no attention to Morely’s statements about democracy. 

When Beza turned to his public attack on Morely, however, he did not 
worry about such logical scruples. He did not really have to. Chandieu had 
prepared his reasoned and complete refutation to Morely's entire program to 
win back the man's supporters or any Protestants disposed to waver in 
France. Beza wrote his letters largely to counter the influence of Ramus 
abroad, in intellectual centers where the details of the controversy and 
Morely himself were hardly known. Beza was thoroughly Aristotelian in 
many aspects of his own thought and was fully aware of the classic use of 
the term "democracy." He could, furthermore, be quite sure that most of 
his correspondents, and the wider public for whom he published many of 
these letters, would share this background and this attitude. He therefore 
seized upon the charge of “democracy” as a useful polemical point to score 

18 Geneva, BPU, MS fr. 446 passim; n.b. Rouvière to Chandieu, Mar. x1, 1566, fols. 72-73. 
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([Geneva and La Rochelle,] 1566). There are copies in Geneva, BPU, Bd 865 and Bd 1999. On 
its printing history, see E. Droz, "Autour de l'affaire Morély: La Roche Chandieu et Barth. 
Berton,” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, XXII (No. 3, 1960), 570-77. 

15 The argument from analogy seems to have been explicitly repudiated by the particularly 
normative 1571 La Rochelle synod of the French Reformed church. This is suggested by the 
text of the synod’s acts published in Synodicon in Gallia Reformata, ed. Quick, I, 92, Article V, 
and decisively confirmed if we can accept as authoritative the manuscript records of the synod's 
gloss on its Article 32, preserved in Staatsarchiv Zürich, EI 381, fol. 1310, and Geneva, BPU, 
MS fr. 405, fol, 20. The Zurich MSS reads: “D'avantage la dicte assemblée ratifiant l'Article 
trente deuxiesme de la dicte Confession à rejetté & rejette l'erreur de ceux qui veulent abolir la 


discipline de l'Eglise la confondans avec le gouvernement civil et Politicque des Magistrats. 
Condamne aussi tous les erreurs qui procedent de telle fausse opinion." 
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against Morely and his party, employing it again and again. In the most 
extended of these letters, addressed to Henry Bullinger, leader of the Re- 
formed Church in Zurich and the most influential contemporary Protestant 
leader of the Zwinglian tradition, Beza charges that Morely has called the 
French Reformed church government an "oligarchy" or "tyranny" and that 
he is trying to replace it with the "most troublesome and most seditious 
democracy." '? This particular attack had its desired effect. Bullinger replied 
that he had not heard of Morely before, but suspected he must belong to the 
dreadful sect of Anabaptists, 7 a condemnation, which, to Bullinger, may 
well have been the harshest possible. He could not really believe, however, 
that Ramus could have held such terrible opinions. 

In other letters Beza goes further in developing this line of argument. 
In one, which he later published, he begins by denying that the church 
should be "democratic" and argues that it should rather be a “monarchy,” 
with Jesus Christ as king. He then briefly discusses the role of different 
orders of clergy, the possibility of "tyranny" arising within an ecclesiastical 
organization, and relations between clerical and civil authorities, And he 
returns to the problem of "democracy" by examining and refuting a number 
of arguments drawn from Scripture by the proponents of more democratic 
church government.*® 

Throughout these letters, Beza constantly uses the classic terms for types 
of government in discussing his ideal of suitable church government, but 
is not altogether consistent in his use of these terms. Sometimes his ideal is a 
"monarchy" governed by Christ. Át other times it is dominated by the 
“aristocratic” principle, embodied in the consistory. But never is it a “de- 
mocracy." That term, indeed, is almost invariably coupled with a negatively 
weighted adjective or two, and Beza is obviously using it as a polemical 
weapon. 

These are the most considered and extended references to “democracy” 


16 “Perturbatissimam et seditiosissimam Democratiam” in Beza to Bullinger, Nov. 13, 1571, 
Staatsarchiv Zürich, E-Il 381, fol. 1306v. 

17 Bullinger to Beza, Dec. 4, 1571, published in André Bouvier, Henri Bullinger, le suc- 
cesseur de Zwingli, d’aprös sa correspondance avec les réformés et les humanistes de langue 
française (Neuchâtel and Paris, 1940), 557-65. 

18 Epistolarum Theologicarum Theodori Bezae Vezelii, Liber Unus (Geneva, 1573), 398—403, 
Letter No. 83, no indication of addressee, date, or place of writing. Cf. Charles Mercier, in ' 
théories politiques des calvinistes en France au cours des guerres de religion," Bulletin de la 
Société de l'histoire du protestantisme français, LXXXIII. (Apr.-June 1934), 235, for further 
comment on this letter, and 233-36 for incisive comment on the significance of the whole con- 
troversy in the development of Calvinist political thought. Beza’s further letters on this problem, 
most of them addressed to fellow theologians in German-speaking countries, can be found in 
this 1573 volume or in Geneva, Musée historique de la Réformation, Beza correspondence, a set 
of transcripts collected for preparation of the critical edition of this illuminating correspondence. 
Henri Meylan and Alain Dufour, who are preparing the edition, graciously Baur me access 
to this collection. 
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resulting from the entire controversy. They are very nearly the most com- 
plete and the earliest (of which I have knowledge) in the entire Reforma- 
tion period. They make it clear that there were thinkers, in the earlier 
stages of the Protestant Reformation, who were quite willing to consider 
analogies between civil and ecclesiastical government and to apply to one 
sphere arguments drawn from thought about the best form of government 
in the other sphere. And at least one of these thinkers was convinced that a 
“democratic” government was best for the church, and might also be best for 
civil society. 

Direct debate between Morely and Beza did not long survive the St. 
Bartholomew’s massacres, for they were most savage in the very areas where 
Morely had won support and seem to have wiped out his faction. Beza’s 
personal ascendancy within the French Reformed church was confirmed, 
and with it the synodical or “presbyterian” form of government that has 
persisted within that church to the present. The ideas developed during this 
debate, however, were to appear again in other places and at other times. 
In English-speaking countries, for example, similar debates were soon joined 
between Congregational and Presbyterian factions of the Puritan move- 
ment, and reached a climax in the 1640’s, when radical Britain wrestled with 
the problem of the proper church polity to substitute for that of Charles I 
and William Laud. Several of the leading polemicists in that battle cited 
Morely in passing, generally disparagingly.? Arguments from analogy like 
Beza’s were used against the threat of ecclesiastical anarchy even by Congre- 
gationalists. 

In an even later period, when the battle for democracy had become largely 
secular, Morely's name was mentioned again. It was cited by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, the unhappy Genevan who became the Enlightenment's greatest 
exponent of political democracy. I have found no evidence, however, that 
Rousseau knew of Morely’s ideas. He discussed the burning of Morely's book 
in Geneva, but only to argue that the Genevan authorities of his day did not 
have a similar legal right to burn his Social Contract ?? 


19 E.g. John Norton, The Answer to the Whole Set of Questions of the Celebrated Mr. 
William Apollonius . . . (London, 1648), tr. and repub. Douglas Horton (Cambridge, Mass., 
1958), 6. Horton has kindly called to my attention references to Morely in quotations from a 
1644 pamphlet by William Rathband, and from two of Robert Baillie's 1643-1644 letters, pub- 
lished in order by Benjamin Hanbury, Historical Memorials Relating to the Independents or 
Congregationalists: From Their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy, av. MDCLX (3 vols., 
London, 1839-41), Il, 318, 435, 438. For fuller texts and additional references by Baillie, see 
The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie... , ed. David Laing (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1841-42}, 
II, 115, 155, 165, 179-80, 184, 188, 193. Most of these references are repeated requests for 
copies of the books by Morely and Chandieu (identified only by his pseudonym “Sadael”), 
which Baillie apparently had not seen, but whose basic arguments he knew, perhaps from refer- 
ence by some such contemporary Dutch scholar as Gysbertus Voetius or William Apollonius. 

30 J, J. Rousseau, Lettres écrites de la montagne (a vols., Amsterdam, 1764), I, 190-97, II, 14. 
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Perhaps further research will uncover yet more evidence of a continuing 
impact of this sixteenth-century French Protestant dispute. In any event, the 
quarrel illustrates neatly one of the many perennial problems in relations 

_ between state and church. Now we argue less about whether church 
democracy will lead to a disturbing political democracy, more about whether 
a beneficent political democracy requires democracy in the church, 
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FREEDOM IN THE WESTERN WORLD: FROM THE DARK AGES TO 
THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By Herbert J. Muller. (New York: Harper 
and Row. 1963. Pp. xix, 428. $8.50.) 


Ws have here the second volume of Mr. Muller's projected History of Freedom 
After dealing with freedom in the ancient world in an earlier volume, he 
plans to complete the cycle in a later book which will be devoted to the non- 
Western world. The idea of writing the history of Western civilization. with 
liberty as its focal point is, of course, not new. The first to expound it was Hegel in 
his famous lectures given to us in The Philosophy of History. Lord Acton and 
Benedetto Croce followed his example. 

Muller is aware of the pitfalls inherent in such an undertaking, and he 
scrutinizes them in his preface. To begin with: “Freedom means freedom of 
various kinds which all have to be considered." Thus the history of freedom comes 
to be the history of Western civilization with democratic society as its preor- 
dained goal. T'he author lists as conditions necessary, or at least propitious, for a 
climate of freedom: "gains in collective wealth and power through commerce 
and technology that have effectively enlarged the capacities of men and widened 
the range of his choice.” A related concern is creativity in art and thought, which 
for the author embodies the clearest proof of the reality and value of freedom. 
He embraces a humanistic creed. All history comes down to cultural history, and 
the ultimate value of its study consists in its ultimate contribution to the means and 
ends of man as “a conscious animal who lives by values of his own creation." 

The use of the idea of freedom as an organizing center of the history of civili- 
zation presents several difficulties. Great parts of Western culture that do not fit 
the mold must be excluded. Perhaps even more dangerous is the temptation to 
overemphasize those trends that fit the pattern at the expense of others that cannot 
be adequately comprehended from the idea of freedom. Thus Muller's book has a 
definite Protestant, humanistic, Anglo-Saxon slant, and falls short of doing justice 
to such cultural phenomena as the golden age of Spain or the classical culture 
of France in the seventeenth century. One could argue that while the idea of free- 
dom is, without doubt, a clearer theme in Western civilization than in any other, 
it is by no means the only one. Max Weber thought that Western civilization was 
the gradual realization of rationalism. A case could be made for either approach. 
I believe that they are not mutually exclusive but, on the contrary, dialectically 
interrelated. 
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This brings us to the question: how well can the history of Western man be 
told by using the idea of freedom as a yardstick? I think that Muller succeeds 
remarkably well. Though he confesses “with pride as well as humility that there 
is little, if anything, new in this history except perhaps its focus,” it makes good 
reading. Muller has been content to follow the familiar periodizations, the con- 
ventional ages and movements. He begins with a brief look at the rise and fall of 
Islam. This is followed by a judicious chapter on the medieval world and its 
breakdown. Quite naturally, the Middle Ages are judged as having been at odds 
with the ideas of a free society and its pluralistic outlook on cultural values. The 
flow of freedom gathers momentum with the coming of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Muller holds to a prudent middle path between narrative and evalua- 
tion; he is at his best when describing the achievements of kindred minds such as 
Erasmus, Montaigne, or Francis Bacon. There are some fine pages on Shakespeare 
and a good chapter on the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century that serve 
the author as an illustration of the more civilized uses of power for the growth of 
freedom. Through the Enlightenment we are led into the American and French 
Revolutions. The story breaks at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Muller’s book belongs to those essays that Toynbee would qualify as macro- 
scopic, attempts at synthesis and construction, the value of which consists in 
breadth and width rather than in depth and originality. I agree that such books 
have their place in historical literature and that they are useful and even inval- 
uable in interpreting the results of historical thought and research to a broader 
audience. Books of this kind fulfill a function similar to that of the classroom 
lecturer except that they may reach a larger public than any lecturer can ever 
hope to capture. Freedom in the Western World at times reads like lecture notes on 
a course in Western civilization. Muller has studied the sources; he is familiar with 
the controversies that have been raging about one problem or another; and he 
introduces his readers to an overwhelming mass of material in an intelligent and 
affable manner. If the gulf between productive scholarship and lay consciousness is 
ever to be bridged, it will be by works of this kind. 


University of California, Berkeley GERHARD Masur 


GESCHICHTE UND GEGENWARTSBEWUSSTSEIN: HISTORISCHE 
BETRACHTUNGEN UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN. FESTSCHRIFT FÜR 
HANS ROTHFELS ZUM 7o. GEBURTSTAG DARGEBRACHT VON 
KOLLEGEN, FREUNDEN UND SCHÜLERN. Edited by Waldemar Besson 
and Friedrich Frhr. Hiller v. Gaertringen. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. 526. DM 48.) 


Turs impressive Festschrift was presented to Hans Rothfels in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday in 1961. Its twenty essays by colleagues, friends, and students reflect 
his wide range of intellectual interests and human contacts. 'The theme of the 
book, "History and Consciousness of the Present," states a problem familiar 
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to all historians and one with which Rothfels himself has been much concerned. 
The contributions fall into three categories: those that make basic observations on 
the problem; those that seek clarification through research on specific subjects; and 
those that merely show an awareness of the problem by their choice of subject. 

The essays in the first category are the most stimulating, but also the most 
difficult to do justice to in a brief review. Arnold Bergstraesser (“Historical Con- 
sciousness and Political Decision”) and Waldemar Besson ("History as a Political 
Science”) discuss, among other things, the uncertain relationship of the present to 
history and the interdependence of history and politics. James Joll makes some 
cogent observations on the need for and the difficulties involved in writing con- 
temporary history. Joseph Vogt warns that seeing the past through the eyes of the 
present may enliven research but endanger truth. Dietrich Gerhard pleads con- 
vincingly for the comparative, "configurative" approach to the study of Zeit 
geschichte. An article by Ernst Walter Zeeden, based on the letters of Jacob 
Burckhardt, analyzes the peculiarly detached manner in which the famous his- 
torian reacted to the stirring events of his day. Karl Dietrich Erdmann makes a 
similar examination of Immanuel Kant’s relation to history. Going back to the 
writings of Herodotus, Wolfgang Schadewaldt finds much current validity in the 
Greek historian’s striving for objectivity. 

The remaining contributions deal with specific historical subjects and are best 
discussed chronologically. The articles by Erich Maschke (“The Inner Changes in 
the Order of the Teutonic Knights”) and Reinhard Wittram (“The Subjection of 
Livonia and Estonia 1710”) cover areas in which Rothfels himself has long been 
an authority. Hans Roos shows how and why the concept of nationality in Eastern 
Europe at the time of the French Revolution differed from that in France and 
Germany. Werner Conze’s article on "The Beginning of the German Labor Move- 
ment” points to 1848 as the crucial year. Theodor Schieder examines Italy’s con- 
tribution to the European idea of a national state in the nineteenth century. The 
longest contribution is Helmut Krausnick's masterly account of Holstein’s attempt 
to sabotage Bismarck’s Russian policy in the spring of 1887. Dietrich Geyer’s article 
on the Russian Social Democrats fruitfully applies a distinction between “ideologi- 
cal history” and “party history,” which Rothfels first made thirty years ago. | 

Five of the articles fall within the chronological range of Zeitgeschichte. 
Friedrich Frhr. Hiller von Gaertringen's suggestive essay on the history and his- 
toriography of the "stab in the back" legend shows how changed circumstances 
and the matter of time can affect historical judgment. Hans Herzfeld, after weigh- 
ing the many factors that went into appeasement, finds little guilt and much self- 
deception among British and French leaders. Paul Kluke examines the relationship 
between domestic and foreign policy in Nazi Germany and finds that the former 
decisively (and disastrously) determined the latter. Hitler's colonial plans and 
policies, on which little has hitherto been known, are ably described by Gerhard 
Weinberg. The most recent subject is treated by Theodor Eschenburg, whose 
article on “Problems of Modern Party Financing" tries to find an equitable solution ` 
to the perennial problem of campaign expenses. 
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The last, but by no means the least impressive, contribution to this rich volume 
is a list of Rothfels’ own writings compiled by Gotthard Jaspers. It brings up to 
date the bibliography in an earlier Festschrift (Deutschland und Europa, edited by 
Werner Conze [1961]), presented to Rothfels on his sixtieth birthday. Like its 
predecessor, this latest list testifies to the manifold activities and unflagging crea- 
tivity of a great historian. 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


EUROPAISCHE HORIZONTE IM DENKEN JACOB BURCKHARDTS: 
DREI STUDIEN. By Werner Kaegi. (Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co. 1962. 
Pp. xi, 183, $4.25.) 


SINCE the publication of his masterful intellectual biography of Jacob Burckhardt, 
Werner Kaegi has led us to expect from his hand nothing but the finest scholarly 
work. Perhaps more than any living historian, he has demonstrated that rare his- 
toriographical gift so prized by Burckhardt himself: to use “the small and par- 
ticular as a symbol of the great and the whole.” One could then expect that, in 
examining three minor aspects of Burckhardt’s work—the contributions of Eng- 
land, Spain, and the Low Countries to European history—Kaegi might illuminate 
Burckhardt and his intellectual environment. Only in the essay on England is 
one’s expectation fulfilled, and there with qualifications. 

The author characterizes his three essays as "nothing but sketches.” Two of 
them, “Spain and the Counter-Reformation in the Work of Jacob Burckhardt” 
and “The Flowering of the Low Countries and Italian Classicism in the Thought 
of Jacob Burckhardt,” originated as lectures designed to show audiences in Spain 
and the Low Countries how Burckhardt regarded their histories and cultures. 
Some of the findings are of indubitable interest; for example, how Burckhardt 
transformed the conception of the Jesuits and the Spanish Counter Reformation 
from “a sectarian or Enlightenment caricature” into a historical picture; or how 
the still-vivid memory of the Spanish folk revolt against Napoleon influenced 
Burckhardt’s view of Spanish culture. Yet these points are but reiterations of what 
Kaegi had said in a richer context in the biography. 

By contrast, “Jacob Burckhardt and the English-speaking World” contains new 
material. In the form of a loose florilegium it brings together Burckhardt’s im- 
pressions of England’s past, present, and—Burckhardt being Burckhardt—future; 
his intellectual reception in the English-speaking world; and some speculations on 
the affinities and possible personal contacts between Burckhardt and his Anglo- 
Saxon counterparts, Henry Adams and Lord Acton. The last two topics are so 
unconvincingly treated that one can only advise the reader to skip pages 72-99. 
To the description of Burckhardt's ideas of English civilization, however, Kaegi 
has brought his command of the sources fully to bear. Particularly illuminating 
are Burckhardt’s reactions to London. The Basel patrician, sensitive as always to 
the physiognomy of places, became fascinated by the modern megalopolis. Not 
merely the ugliness of London's new architecture but also its scale impressed him 
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as “Asiatic,” “Oriental.” Burckhardt saw flashes of genius in the execution of 
buildings where too often we see nought but historical imitation. “It was . . . in- 
structive to see ‘what ideas architects hit upon when one gives them little space 
but much money, and demands of them the stately and the monumental, as do 
banks, insurance companies and other institutions, in order to instill the proper 
respect in their customers and stockholders.’ " Here the architect is shown, perhaps 
for the first time, as projecting the corporate image. 

“It is written, Burckhardt wrote regretfully, ‘that one can see the National 
Gallery only on the condition of becoming temporary fellow citizen of four and 
one half million so-called souls.' " ‘The small-town patrician, though in general de- 
testing the modern spirit of business and bigness, recognized that it provided the 
necessary foundation for the great museums which he so highly valued. 

Burckhardt’s attitude toward England’s past and future might best be 
called one of unimpassioned appreciation. He saw English history through conti- 
nental eyes, but without the rose-colored glasses through which his orthodox 
Liberal contemporaries viewed the mother of parliaments. Kaegi shows that Eng- 
land nevertheless had an important place in Burckhardt’s feelings about the future 
of European civilization. I say “feelings” rather than “ideas” because Burckhardt 
did not in fact refine his emotions about England, the America of his day, into 
thoughts on the social process. Perhaps his failure to do so was part of his blind- 
ness to the contributions of economic activity to cultural and political life. One 
may expect a clarification of this question in the next volume of Kaegi’s biography, 
where Burckhardt’s image of England will doubtless be studied in its context and 
without the intrusion of those irrelevancies that disturb even the best of these 
three essays. 


University of California, Berkeley Canr E. SCHORSKE 


ON REVOLUTION. By Hannah Arendt. (New York: Viking Press. 1963. Pp. 
343. $6.50.) 


Tus book is an attempt to elucidate the significance of revolutions and the revolu- 
tionary tradition since the eighteenth century through an extended discussion of 
the American and French Revolutions. On the author's terms it should be a major 
exercise in scholarship, for she holds that our political vocabulary dates back either 
to classical antiquity, or "can be traced unequivocally" to the eighteenth century. 

In the early chapters she distinguishes among wars, revolutions, and rebellions, 
and gives special attention to the content of the word “revolution” since the seven- 
teenth century. Her conclusion is that a revolution, strictly speaking, must include 
a sense of novelty, “novus ordo seclorum. . . ," a notion of irresistibility, and a 
struggle for freedom from oppression. One of the main themes binding together 
the following chapters is: how do we account for the different outcomes of the 
two great revolutions in their own birthplaces? On the one hand, she says ex- 
plicitly that the Americans had a triple advantage: they did not have to contend 
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with either mass poverty or with a tradition of monarchical absolutism, and the 
general population had wide experience in self-government. Thus it would appear 
that circumstances strongly favored the American revolutionaries. On the other 
hand she is equally clear in her judgment of the “superior wisdom of the American 
founders in theory and practice.” Adams and Jefferson represent American wis- 
dom. Rousseau, Robespierre, and Saint-Just represent philosophical and political 
naiveté on the French side, a naiveté leading to “absurdities” and “blunders” in 
the pursuit of a new political and social order. 

Regardless of the immediate outcome, the author grants that during the past 
150 years the position of the two appear reversed. The French Revolution con- 
tinues to have a fateful fascination for both revolutionaries and their opponents, 
while ignorance of the American Revolution abroad is matched by the current 
fear of revolution in this country. Her only explanation for this phenomenon is 
that American interest in political theory “dried up almost immediately” after 
our task had been achieved, while European thinkers lavished a great amount of 
thought upon the French Revolution. 

Finally, she contends that each revolution since the eighteenth century owed 
much of its early success to the spontaneous organized response coming from 
townships, sociétés révolutionnaires, soviets, and Räte, but once the revolutions 
were completed, no really effective provision has ever been made for a continuing 
grass-roots participation in the shaping of freedom. 

This book is consistent with her earlier work. There is a constant ground of 
reference in the experience of classical antiquity, a sensitivity to the nuance of 
language typical of Germanic philology, a concern for the fate of the person in the 
complexity of the twentieth century, and a capacity for the keen aperçu reminiscent 
of Tocqueville. Her forte is social and political thought, and among the dance of 
abstractions one longs occasionally for the firm empirical grounding on the same 
subject found in Palmer's The Age of the Democratic Revolution. If her writing 
does have a sere quality now and then, it may be the price she has to pay for 
working in the grand tradition of political philosophy. 


Michigan State University STANLEY J. IDZERDA 


LA SCIENCE MODERNE (DE 1450 A 1800). By G. Allard et al. Published 
under the direction of René Taton. [Histoire générale des sciences, Volume II.] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Pp. vii, 800.) 


THE great enterprise of a general history of science, undertaken in France under 
the direction of René Taton, has now reached the second volume. While the first 
tome covered centuries by the dozen, extending to the end of the Middle Ages, 
the second covers the crucial period 1450-1800. Here we have the creation of what 
we call science, emerging from a welter of medieval and Renaissance motifs con- 
fusing in their richness and variety. The treatment might have become useless, 
if it had reflected in addition, among its collaborators, the many uncertainties of 
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criteria in the history of science, caught as it is between its Baconian and naively 
inductivist precedents and its more recent and more truly historical criteria, which 
aim at restoring in its fullness the actual intellectual situation at a given moment. 
Fortunately, the project has been taken in hand by three leaders of acknowledged 
expertise, A. Koyré for physics, G. Canguilhem for biology, and Taton for mathe- 
matics; thus this volume is outstanding for coordination and coherence of style and 
treatment, a feature somewhat lacking in the previous French enterprise of the 
“Pléiade” series. We have here at last the “new look” in a general history of 
science. 

Three periods were marked out, each provided with an introduction and with 
its own bibliography: Renaissance (1450-1620), seventeenth century, and eight- 
eenth century. Among the introductions it is right to single out that on the scien- 
tific revolution in the seventeenth century by the late Fr. R. Lenoble, the last 
contribution of a distinguished career. A weak point in all general histories has 
been the seventeenth century itself, with its bewildering interplay of already ab- 
struse technicalities and metaphysical speculation, but now that defect has been 
remedied. The birth of mathematical physics in the “Age of Victorious Analysis,” 
as Whitehead called it, is an intricate, difficult subject that requires high con- 
ceptual and philosophical skill above that of the normal historian of science, and 
be he formed to mathematics like the late F. Dugas. Whence the wasteland that 
confronts us when we try to build up a course on the subject. One easy way out 
has been shown by a recent American book, otherwise very respectable, on that 
period. It consists in putting England at the center of the stage, and treating 
France by preterition. The reader wonders what happened to that complex, highly 
sophisticated line of thought that went through Descartes, Fermat, Roberval, 
Pascal, Huygens, and Leibniz. That issue has been faced at last by a team formed 
by G. Itard, R. Lenoble, and P. Costabel. Their treatment shirks no difficulties, 
but is clear, integrated, and concise. It shows the way in which a true intellectual 
history of the period can eventually develop. 

If the rest of the contributions cover better-known ground, it does not detract 
from the excellence of such pieces as those of T'aton, J. Rostand, M. Daumas, P. 
Guyénot, P. Delaunay, and a number of others, who have held themselves so 
strictly to group discipline as to give a unity of style and thought to the whole 
work. Even the names of the collaborators are removed from the chapters and 
given only in the table of contents. The mind of Koyré is felt not only in his own 
ample contribution: it shows itself in the historical maturity of the present gen- 
eration of French researchers. Some slight reservations might be made to the 
treatment of the chemical revolution by Daumas, which maintains the Lavoisierian 
optic throughout against British theory, a field where American research has done 
much to establish a better perspective. One begins to wonder then if the situation 
is not reversed, and whether English science has not been skimped. But in previous 
chapters by the same author we find ample and worthy treatment of English re- 
search and of phlogistonism. In fact, for those who like statistics, a quick look 
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at the index will show us that Boyle and Hooke both have twenty-six entries, 
whereas Pascal, Lagrange, and Lavoisier, three idols of French science, get only 
twenty, and Kepler, for a measure, gets forty. This seems to indicate strict im- 
partiality. 

The compass of the opus, already huge, could not allow for a treatment of the 
history of technology. It comes in only incidentally, but judiciously, and so does 
economic history. 

A fourth and last part deals briefly with extra-European developments during 
those three centuries: North America by I. B. Cohen, Spanish America by Mme. J. 
Taton, India by J. Filliozat, the Far East by J. Chesnaux and J. Needham. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


THE SCIENTIFIC INTELLECTUAL: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SO- 
CIOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE. By Lewis S. Feuer. 
(New York: Basic Books. 1963. Pp. xii, 441. $10.00.) 


Prorzssor of philosophy and social sciences and chairman of the Social Sciences 
Integrated Course at the University of California, Berkeley, Lewis S. Feuer ap- 
proaches the relationships between scientific creativity and the social and psy- 
chological order using the methods of historical sociology and psychoanalysis. 
Although ostensibly probing the origins of modern science, he virtually ignores the 
solid historical works of Herbert Butterfield and A. R. Hall on that subject in 
order to do battle with the sociologists. Feuer’s chief enemy is Robert K. Merton’s 
view of the scientist as a Protestant ascetic (an extension of Weber's thesis regard- 
ing the Protestant ethic and capitalism) outlined in Merton’s Social Theory and 
Social Structure and in his earlier “Science, Technology, and Society in 17th Cen- 
tury England” (Osirts, IV [Pt. 2, 1938]). While passing, Feuer also takes aim 
at Arthur Koestler’s interpretation of the early modern scientists as “sleepwalkers.” 
Although Weber’s sociology was conceived as an alternative to historical material- 
ism, Feuer claims that Marxian sociologists do not dissent from the thesis of Prot- 
estant asceticism as basic to the rise of science in the seventeenth century. 

In place of the Protestant ethic, in place of historical materialism, in place of 
theological “sleepwalking,” Feuer advances his own explanation: “The scientific 
intellectual was born from the hedonist-libertarian spirit which, spreading through 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, directly nurtured the liberation 
of human curiosity.” To accomplish this psychological revolution which made 
possible the birth of modern science, the hedonistic-libertarian ethic had to over- 
come “masochistic asceticism,” both of the “mother-centered” Roman Catholic 
variety and the "father-centered" Protestant variety. What was this hedonist- 
libertarian spirit? "Not asceticism, but satisfaction; not guilt, but joy in the human 
status; not self-abnegation, but self-afirmation; not original sin, but original merit 
and worth; not gloom, but merriment; not contempt for one's body and one's 
senses, but delight in one's physical being; not the exaltation of pain, but the hymn 
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to pleasure—this was the emotional basis of the scientific movement of the seven- 
teenth century.” Perhaps Feuer’s most original contribution is his vocabulary; 
hedonistic-libertarianism seems remarkably like what an older generation of his- 
torians called “secular humanism.” 

Feuer tests his sociopsychological generalization by applying it to the Coperni- 
can revolution, medieval nominalism, eighteenth-century Scotsmen, nineteenth- 
century Jews, Napoleonic France, Asian civilizations, and American science. As is 
often the case with those who are attempting to prove a thesis, Feuer overlooks 
some historical data that might controvert his thesis, oversimplifies the position 
of his antagonists, obfuscates with jargon, and explains away embarrassing evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, he presents many interesting and often profound insights, 
challenging the unexamined acceptance of many current interpretations in the 
history of ideas and reminding historians to look behind the statistical evidence, 
as when he dissects Dorothy Stimson’s findings regarding the preponderance of 
Puritans among the original members of the Royal Society. 

Despite the psychoanalytical nonsense, the distortions, the omissions, the over- 
simplifications, and the downright factual errors, this is an important book. The 
author’s sociopsychological methodology provides us with provocative and stimu- 
lating insights, and historians will ignore his challenging thesis at their own peril. 


Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


THE MAN ON HORSEBACK: THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY IN POLI- 
TICS. By S. E. Finer. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. 268. $6.50.) 


CLEMENCEAU once said that war was too serious a business to be left in the hands 
of the generals. Recent history would seem to indicate that the soldiers have an- 
swered this gibe by setting out to demonstrate that politics is too serious a business 
for civilians. Of the fifty-one states that existed in the world in Clemenceau’s 
time, all but nineteen have suffered military coups since 1917, and fifteen of the 
twenty-eight states created between 1917 and 1955 have had the same experience. 
It would be difficult to give an accurate count of the military revolutions since 1955 
or the veiled or open military dictatorships that exist in the world at the present 
time, but the number is certainly large. 

What are the laws governing military intervention in politics? What factors 
inhibit or encourage political activity by the military? In what kind of countries 
is it likely to take place? What are the modes of intervention in countries of de- 
veloped political culture as opposed to countries of low or even minimal political 
culture? Ánd what, in general, are the results of military subversion of civilian 
authority? These are some of the problems that Professor Finer bas posed for 
himself in this book, and he has treated them with perceptiveness and wit, and 
with some fascinating analyses of modern techniques of the coup d'état. 

From the remarkable amount of data that he has accumulated, Finer concludes 
that the kind of political activity by soldiers that goes on around us daily is a 
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distinctly modern phenomenon without real precedent before 1789. Specifically, 
it has resulted from the operation of five factors that emerged from the French 
Revolution: nationalism, the doctrine of popular sovereignty, the tendency of 
popular armies toward subversion, the rise of the professionalized officer corps, 
and the emergence of new states as a result of the breakdown of the old colonial 
empires. Finer describes the ways in which these forces have provided the op- 
portunities and determined the motives and methods of modern soldier-politicians 
with a host of examples, and his conclusions concerning the effect of military 
intervention on the maturity and stability of the states affected merit careful atten- 
tion. In general, he finds the excuses for military intervention specious and the 
results bad, but, given the historical forces at work, he sees little likelihood that 
military activity in the political sphere will diminish in the near future. 


Stanford University Gorpon A. Craic 


RUSSKO-IAPONSKIE OTNOSHENIIA V 1697-1875 GG. [Russo-Japanese 
Relations, 1697-1875]. By E. Ia. Fainberg. (Moscow: Publishing House for 
Oriental Literature. 1960. Pp. 312.) 


Prorzssor Esfir' Iakovlevna Fainberg of the Moscow State Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations traces the history of early Russo-Japanese relations in terms of 
five stages: the Russian discovery of Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands and the draw- 
ing nearer of the geographical boundaries of Russia and Japan (mid-seventeenth 
to the eighteenth century); Russian attempts to establish commercial relations 
with Japan (1792-1852); the establishment of such commercial relations (1853- 
1858); negotiation concerning the recognition of Russian rights on southern 
Sakhalin (1859-1868); and the delineation of the Russo-Japanese frontier (1869- 
1875). Her account is readable, straightforward, and, on the whole, scholarly and 
sound. Its main value lies in the citation of Russian archival material closed to 
Westerners. 

The fact that the introduction begins with “K. Marx” and the text ends with 
quotations from N. S. Khrushchev and Pravda and that the author buttresses 
the “historicity” of Soviet claims to the whole of Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands 
is not surprising, considering the handicaps under which Soviet historians must 
labor. The implication that American scholars are similarly inhibited in their 
pursuit of truth, that they cannot (or will not) be objective, and that they write 
whatever benefits the foreign policy of their country, in short that in the United 
States, too, history is a weapon of the state, goes more against the grain. In the 
preface the author accuses Professor John A. Harrison of the University of Florida 
of “falsifying” history in writing of Russian aggression toward Japan and goes 
on to say: “Such falsification of history is made use of to spread slander about 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. The tendency to whiten the colonial 
policy of the U.S.A., England and France and blacken the actions of Russia has 
had an influence also on the noted American historian D. A. Lensen, who denies 
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the historical rights of the Russians on Sakhalin and the Kurils and even questions 
their priority in the opening and settlement of the northern Kuril Islands.” I (D 
stands for “Dzhordzh”) called on Professor Fainberg in Moscow and discussed 
these and other points, but failed to convince her that my conclusions were the 
product of my sources rather than of my citizenship. The issue 1s not a personal 
one; it is whether “bourgeois historians” (and their Soviet counterparts) can re- 
move the blinders of their "class." 

The book, it should be repeated, is important. Unlike so many Soviet works, 
which are based primarily on sources in English, it draws on Russian archival 
material as well as on studies in Japanese. It deserves careful perusal. 


Florida State University — GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 


COMMUNITY AND CONTENTION: BRITAIN AND AMERICA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Bruce M. Russert, (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 252. $7.00.) 


Tuns is more a work of political science, or even sociology, than of history; perhaps 
it can be more precisely described as an attempt to handle historical materials with 
sociological tools. Many historians may feel doubts, not about the marked ability 
and the sincere scholarship of Dr. Russett, but about the utility of the whole 
method. Many political scientists and almost all sociologists will certainly look on 
these doubts as examples of the restrictiveness, indeed the unenterprising fuddy- 
duddyism, of the pure historical method. I find myself torn between the two 
extremes. Thus, from the historical point of view, Chapter 1 contains an excellent 
summary of the accepted history of Anglo-American diplomatic relations since 
189o, but when, from Chapter n on, the book shifts to “a different kind of theoreti- 
cal framework,” to the sort of model suggested by K. W. Deutsch ez al. in Politi- 
cal Community and the North Atlantic Area (1957), the historian may well feel 
a growing skepticism about the amount that is added to the sum of our knowledge 
by the remaining eleven-twelfths of the study. There is some of the jargon so often 
inseparable from sociology, maddening to simple historians: for example, the key, 
opening sentence of the important section, "Ihe System Applied," in Chapter n: 
"In this study we shall use the term 'integration' to refer to the process of building 
capabilities for responsiveness relative to the loads put on the capabilities.” But 
more serious seems the weakness of the whole rigid, procrustean, structure, which 
is revealed by the author's criticism of the very model from which he draws his 
inspiration: for instance, "Deutsch's list of variables suffers from the fact that it 
is not always clear which indices are meant as measures of capabilities and which 
of loads." These misgivings of the historian are perhaps most fully illustrated, 
however, by Russett's own reservation on page 29: "The responsiveness of A to 
B is thus largely a function of the ratio of the capabilities for responsiveness which 
A directs toward B over the loads coming from B to A at any given time. Actually, 
the process 1s not so mechanical as this formulation may make it appear [italics 
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mine].” Is it not this fact that so often vitiates the perhaps premature efforts of 
sociologists to fit the rich, complex, and variable events and even trends of human 
history into any fixed pattern, however elaborate, painstaking, and brilliant? 

This is not to say that Community and Contention fails to illuminate this 
still fundamentally important question of the strength of the Anglo-American 
relationship; it is certainly a serious contribution to that “determined effort” in 
this field of study for which its author calls, and it contains a number of most 
interesting and illuminating insights (his thorough analyses, for example, of in- 
vestment, of diplomatic representation, and of the legislatures, and his figures of 
student travel and tourism). It is quite understandable that the author may dis- 
like the hit-and-miss, pragmatic, unsystematic guesses of historians about coming 
events (and doubtless he is right to mistrust “the weakness of such optimism as 
H. C. Allen’s,” a perhaps facile tendency to be sanguine about the future of Anglo- 
American relations), but we in our turn may doubt how far it is possible, certainly 
in the present state of our knowledge, "to measure" so living, so changeable, so 
multifarious, and so impalpable a phenomenon as Anglo-American "responsiveness 
with precision." But at least all who labor in this vineyard are agreed on the 
indispensable nature of the toil and on the supreme desirability of bringing it ever 
closer to a successful conclusion. Russett has worked in it with perception, integrity, 
and industry. 


University College, London H. C. ALLEN 


HOW THE FAR EAST WAS LOST: AMERICAN POLICY AND THE 
CREATION OF COMMUNIST CHINA, 1941-1949. By Anthony Kubek. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1963. Pp. xv, 480. $8.75.) 


Tens is a curious and profoundly disturbing book. The author's purpose is to show 
how treason or stupidity on the part of a small number of American Foreign 
Service Officers and Far Eastern specialists created conditions that resulted in the 
triumph of Communism on the Chinese mainland. The evidence he has assembled 
indicates that before 1950 many of those who influenced American policy toward 
China were sympathetic to Chinese Communism and mistaken about its aims. Yet, 
for a variety of reasons, serious readers will find Kubek’s book unacceptable. Much 
of his information comes from periodicals and authors affiliated with the extreme 
Right Wing of American politics. He likewise relies heavily on the testimony of 
Albert Wedemeyer, Patrick Hurley, and others whose knowledge of China was 
gained largely from association with high-ranking members of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime. His own approach is not only polemical but frequently irresponsible. 
Certainly, it is difficult to take seriously the words of a writer who suggests that 
the Marshall Plan was designed to help Communism and that foreign aid is a 
Communist plot to weaken the United States by depleting its gold reserves. 
Glaring inconsistencies have crept into Kubek’s book, moreover, because of his 
eagerness to exploit every opportunity to discredit American policies in China be- 
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fore 1950. For example, he extols Chiang Kai-shek as a lifelong anti-Communist, 
but defends Japan’s efforts to destroy Chiang’s power on the ground that the 
Japanese were acting to prevent the spread of Communism in China, Equally 
mystifying is his extravagant admiration for Hurley since he condemns Marshall for 
carrying out Hurley’s policy of trying to end civil war in China by persuading the 
Communists and the Nationalists to form a coalition government under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. Furthermore, he makes liberal use of innuendo 
and pejorative language in an attempt to destroy the reputations of Marshall and 
other Americans critical of the Kuomintang. 

Besides being violently prejudiced and not very scrupulous, Kubek also is un- 
familiar with much of the history of modern China and Japan. In a book pur- 
porting to relate the inside story of what happened in the Far East during the 
1940’s, there is no mention of any sources written in Chinese or Japanese; nor has 
the author bothered to consult most of the major works in Western languages. 
Missing from his bibliography are books like F. F. Liu’s military history of China, 
Hugh Byas’ study of Japanese militarism during the 1930’s, Charles McLane’s 
inquiry into the relations between the Soviet Union and the Chinese Communist 
party after 1935, and Graham Peck’s monumental description of wartime dis- 
integration in unoccupied China, as well as important works on the history of 
Chinese Communism by Benjamin Schwartz, Conrad Brandt, Robert North, 
Michael Lindsay, Robert Riggs, George E. Taylor, and Chalmers Johnson. This 
explains why Kubek ignores or grossly oversimplifies the forces that brought the 
Communists to power in China, such as the crisis produced by the impact of 
population growth on a stagnant economy, the mass movement in Communist 
occupied areas, Communist military policies and the rise of Chinese nationalism in 
response to the Japanese invasion, economic and social decay under the Nationalists, 
and the progressive alienation of Chinese intellectuals from both the liberal 
humanism of the West and the more traditional doctrines preached by the 
Kuomintang, It also accounts for his ridiculous assumption that the Chinese Com- 
munists have been subservient to the Soviet Union throughout the history of their 
movement. 

Kubek's ignorance allows him to advance the preposterous notion that the 
fate of a great nation having a population of more than 600,000,000 was decided 
by the actions of a handful of Americans. This is propaganda, not scholarship. 


Duke University Donard G. GILLIN 


AMERICA’S FAILURE IN CHINA, 1941-50. By Tang Tsou. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 614. $12.50.) 


Tue sad story of a half-century of American-Chinese relations moving in the 
1940’s from friendship to enmity, from “Open Door” to blockade and isolation 
is well analyzed and told in this volume. The author, professor of political science 
and son of a Kuomintang elder, shows insight into China’s internal politics and 
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into Sino-American diplomatic affairs through his extensive reading of documents 
and books of the last two decades while doing research and teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Frank, critical, and scholarly, he has produced a thought- 
provoking, if not occasionally controversial book for experts and nonexperts. 
Starting with Hay’s Open Door policy Dr. Tsou has traced Theodore Roose- 
velt’s acquiescence in Russo-Japanese special positions in Manchuria, the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, Hoover’s inaction after the Mukden crisis, and so forth. Then 
with more detail he analyzed Franklin Roosevelt’s determination to make China 
a Great Power in order to stabilize the Far Eastern situation after the war. He 
criticized Roosevelt’s recklessness in making promises without bargaining and in 
rejecting the quid pro quo policy. After the Cairo Conference Roosevelt began to 
have doubts, as Churchill had had, about the prospects of China as a Great Power. 
Then the US policy was to bring the Nationalists and Communists into a coalition 
government. To Ambassador Patrick Hurley, "Chiang was the best man in Asia 
for the United States to support." To John S. Service, a diplomat, Edgar Snow, 
and others, Chinese Communists were democrats or agrarian reformers. To Tsou, 
Chiang is a master of political maneuvers and of divide and rule. He out- 
maneuvered Stalin; he played Chennault against Stilwell. Supported by the C. C. 


Clique and Whampoa Clique, he made himself irresistible. He induced Vice- 
President Wallace to recommend General Albert Wedemeyer to replace General 


Stilwell in 1944, but Wallace could not persuade him to make economic and 
agrarian reforms for the stability of his regime. After the recall of Stilwell, Hurley 
failed to seize an opportunity to press the Nationalists to undertake basic reforms; 
nor did his policy—US-Soviet cooperation with the Nationalists to bring the 
Chinese Communists to terms—score any success. Hurley resigned in November 
1945. His successor, General George C. Marshall, also failed to bring the 
Nationalists and Communists together. Recalled in January 1947, Marshall soon 
became Secretary of State. Wedemeyer’s “fact-finding” report recommended a 
program of economic assistance to China “over a period of at least five years” and 
an American military intervention to prevent Communist conquest of China. The 
report was suppressed by Marshall personally, “the most unnecessary and unfor- 
tunate action of the administration,” which could only adopt a program of 
“limited assistance," according to Tsou. General Marshall represented the tradi- 
tional view that American interests in China were not worth a war. Hence the 
State Department in October 1948 had written off China, including Formosa; it 
adopted a hands-off, wait-and-see policy until the Korean War broke out in June 
1950 when the United States began to rush forces to Korea and ordered the 
Seventh Fleet to protect Formosa. 

The reasons for American failure in China include the American political 
tradition to view alien things in terms of an image of one’s self; misunderstanding 
of Chinese political tradition and Chinese character; and general ignorance of 
Communism, for example, John Carter Vincent, a diplomat in China for many 
years, “had not read any work of Chinese Communist leaders.” On the ig- 
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norant list many famous scholars are named, an open challenge by a young 
American citizen. This book surely merits our attention. Though well docu- 
mented, it has no bibliography at the end. 


Indiana University S. Y. TENG 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1956-1958. By G. Barraclough. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 618. $14.40.) 


NonMALITY is but a relative condition that in our time means little more than the 
absence of, or the interval between, occasions of unusually sharp tension. The two- 
year span surveyed in the present volume opens with sharp crisis indeed, but also 
one of an unusual nature. The Israeli action against Egypt, followed by the Anglo- 
French intervention, gave an unexpected twist to the Near Eastern situation. In 
the larger context of world affairs the consequence was a momentary conjunction 
of American and Soviet positions. Thus, militarily defeated Egypt was rescued, 
the United Nations providing a convenient agency for the laborious task of restor- 
ing order out of the Suez imbroglio. The sharp disruption of the Western alliance 
caused by these happenings was, however, but a passing episode, as was the simul- 
taneous disturbance in the Communist camp that centered around Polish and 
Hungarian events, especially the latter, which brought about ruthless Soviet inter- 
vention. 

Each major side in the East-West contest was, or seemed, temporarily weakened, 
but, in actual fact, "the suspicion that Hungary had impaired the Soviet system in 
Eastern Europe and that Suez had done the same to the western alliance may well 
have continued as an important contributory factor in the rigidity of major east-west 
relations during this period." ‘Thus, the aftermath, in 1957, was a period of fence 
mending in both camps with a tendency to restoring the normality of tensions be- 
tween them; neither felt sufficient confidence in itself or trust in the other to enable 
it to make appreciable concessions. What approaches there were toward relaxing 
tensions remained tentative and abortive. 

The successful launching of the first Russian Sputnik in October 1957 was 
further contribution to rigidity of positions. For if it was an obvious asset to the 
Soviet armory and prestige that induced gloom and self-doubts in America, it 
also inevitably acted on the latter as a spur to close the gap of disadvantage rather 
than as an inducement to compromise out of either weakness or fear. 

But this fundamentally unchanged condition of East-West relations does not 
mean that the world situation was static. The recovery of Western Europe and 
the signing of the Treaty of Rome were the solid foundations for reconsidering 
the bases of the Atlantic alliance, while in the Communist camp a corresponding 
phenomenon was the prosperity of the seeds of heterodoxy, whether Yugoslav or 
Chinese. In the Near East more than ever American influence displaced the vanish- 
ing British, while in the rest of the world the process of imperial devolution went 
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on, even gathered momentum, and the problems of the underdeveloped regions 
continued to call for action that did not always fit the predilections of the principal 
holders of power. It is out of the struggle of emergent nationalities that the Fifth 
French Republic was born, but the chief consequences of that upturn will be found 
in subsequent volumes. The present one, more of a collective undertaking than 
usual, and perhaps for that reason containing a certain amount of repetition, main- 
tains the high standard that one has come to expect from that most useful con- 
tribution to the contemporary record that is the Survey of International Affairs. 


Barnard College RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ 


Ancient and Medieval 


EXCAVATIONS AT GOZLU KULE, TARSUS. Volume III, THE IRON 
AGE. Part 1, TEXT; Part 2, PLATES. By Herty Goldman et al. Edited by 
Hetty Goldman. [Publication of the Institute for Advanced Study.] (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. 426; 181 plates, 7 plans. 
$40.00 the set.) 


Tue third, and last, volume on the excavations at Gözlü Kule fills the gap in the 
archaeological story between the Bronze Age, Volume II, and the later Hellenistic 
periods, Volume I. It contains the report on the Iron Age, covering roughly the 
eleventh to the sixth century 2.c. 

Except in Palestine the archaeological chronology of this period in the Levant is 
ill-defined, and a stratified site in the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean is 
very valuable. The building level of the Iron Age immediately succeeding the last 
Bronze Age occupation is ruinous and scanty, and in the small area excavated, the 
three upper levels show a succession of four rebuildings. These are dated largely 
by pottery with slightly arbitrary divisions, but the third period, termed Assyrian, 
is more securely fixed by cuneiform tablets found in the floors. One of these was 
dated, which enables the destruction period beneath to be attributed to Sennach- 
erib's campaign of 696 s.c. in Cilicia. The last phase indicates continued occu- 
pation in the sixth century after which there is a gap. 

The assemblage of material is meager except for a great deal of pottery. But 
for a few seals and scarabs, discussed by Miss Porada, a little metal work, and some 
terracotta figurines, there is not much comparative material. The pottery section, 
however, by Professor Hanfmann, which forms the greater part of the volume, is 
doubly valuable as much material comes from a kiln site. This gives a conspectus 
of pottery made in ‘Tarsus in the second, Middle Iron Age period before the 
Assyrian destruction, after which the kilns were not again used. As is already 
known, the Cilician painted pottery bears a close resemblance to Cypriot wares, 
but Hanfmann's detailed study has emphasized the regional difference by dis- 
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tinguishing the Cypriot imports from the Tarsian. Comparable material is also 
found in such north Syrian sites as Al Mina, and in the Amuq Plain, but again 
the regional grouping is evident, and Palestinian and Anatolian parallels appear 
to be peripheral. 

The Tarsus evidence supports the need for a slight revision in the distribution 
of pottery types within the Cypriot chronology, but apart from the Cypriot im- 
ported pottery, the Greek imports are perhaps more important, The occurrence of 
Protogeometric and Geometric in the earliest levels, and proto-Corinthian, Jonian, 
and Cycladic cups in the Middle Iron Age level before Sennacherib’s destruction 
is of real importance to Greek pottery chronology and trade in the Near East. An 
appendix on the analysis of Tarsian pottery is useful for the future definition of 
Tarsian wares. 

This long-awaited volume, maintaining the high standard of its predecessors, 
will be welcomed by students of this little-documented period in the Near East. 


University of London Joan pu Prar TAYLOR 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS: AN INTRODUCTION TO THEIR LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. By M. I. Finley. (New York: Viking Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 177. 
$5.00.) 

THE GREEKS. By A. Andrewes et al. Edited by Hugh Lloyd-Jones. (Cleveland, 
Ohio: World Publishing Company. 1962. Pp. xii, 262. $4.50.) 


Tuesg books are now the best brief introductions to Greek life and thought, even 
though they do not eclipse Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth. They are 
judicious, accurate, and sympathetic. Neither is stylistically compelling or spark- 
ling. 

Finley’s work has the obvious merit of single authorship, and it is probably the 
one to be recommended first to the general reader; he can then go on to The 
Greeks, in which the treatment is more detailed. Finley has a reflective mind and 
often gets beneath the surface with a really telling observation. For example, he 
suggests that Cleisthenes of Athens, the admitted founder of democracy, “was 
no theorist and seems to have become a democrat virtually by accident, turning to 
the common people when he urgently needed their support.” Again, he notes that 
Delphi never recommended peace on the ground that it was good in itself, and that 
no one in antiquity ever said that slavery should be abolished because it was 
morally wrong. He is strongest when discussing Greek social life in the broadest 
sense, including politics, war, philosophy, and popular ethics. On the other hand, 
he devotes less than four pages to post-Homeric poetry and then quotes Pindar 
alone; other forms of literature are also half-treated though in passing, Finley 
strikes home with the remark, which should be shouted from the housetops, that 
the tragedians’ “private political views remain very elusive (one is reminded of 
Shakespeare).” The book would be even better if it contained a central theme. 
There could also be more references to sources; for example, Plutarch’s Lycurgus 
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is a colorful source for Spartan life and should be cited. Sometimes, too, Finley 


makes apparently matter-of-fact statements that will be recognized as controversial 
only by the specialist. This is slightly unfortunate when the statement itself does 


not add much to the argument. For instance, the remark, “It seems to have taken 
Thucydides a long time to make up his mind about the underlying cause of the 
Peloponnesian War," seems to me false or at best undemonstrable. I must also 
question the reference to the eponymous Athenian archon as "the highest official 
of the state." The bibliography is a mixture of the right modern books and quite 
outdated ones; some older books are misleadingly cited by the dates of reprints 
(Bury's Ancient Greek Historians is actually a book of 1909, not 1958). 

The Greeks is longer and more erudite; in fact, Huxley's chapter on mathe- 
matics and astronomy—subjects about which I know nothing—may even be too 
scholarly for the purpose. The chapter on the visual arts occupies seventy-two 
pages, a surprising contrast with the thirteen allotted to philosophy. Here the editor 
should have maintained proportion; he should also have achieved a uniform style 
in the bibliographies. His own chapter on tragedy is authoritative, but I cannot 
applaud his selection of Sophocles’ Trachiniae as the specimen play in a book for 
the public. Dover's chapter on post-Homeric literature is one of the best, although 
he, like Finley, deliberately ignores nearly everything written after Plato. Indeed, 
both books acquiesce too readily in Oxford's habit of closing Greek history at 404 
8.c. Badian's chapter on the Hellenistic age partly redeems The Greeks from this 
charge, and it dwarfs Finley’s eight pages on the period, pages that seem added out 
of a sense of duty. Such foreshortening of Greek history can have serious conse- 
quences when it permits a Toynbee to consider everything after 431 as already 
within an age of decline. One result of this unbalanced conception is that the 
most famous man in Greek history—Alexander the Great—is adequately dis- 
cussed in neither book. 


University of California, Los Angeles MORTIMER CHAMBERS 


PERSIA AND THE GREEKS: THE DEFENCE OF THE WEST, C. 546-478 
B.C. By Andrew Robert Burn. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 
586. $13.50.) 

Wrrx this volume on the Persian War, Professor Burn has completed his bold 

project of writing a readable narrative of early Greek history, the previous install- 

ments being Minoans, Philistines and Greeks (1930), The World of Hesiod 

(1936), and The Lyric Age of Greece (1960). A less determined man might have 

flinched from the task of treating this controversial period on such a generous 

scale, yet the author cuts a clear path through the jungle of controversy along 
which the reader moves at a leisurely pace, but with a growing conviction that he 
will win through in the end. In the text itself nothing is allowed to interrupt the 
sense of movement, but in the footnotes the observant reader can see the price that 
has been paid to obtain a smooth narrative. The great virtue of this book is that the 
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author presents all the evidence, good and bad, without disguising its limitations 
and with copious references to the conflicting views of modern scholars from 
Beloch and Meyer, Macan, Myres, and How and Wells down to the latest articles, 
even including some not yet in print. Those who cannot accept his interpretation 
will find their doubts recognized and documented with rare candor in the notes. 

‘Many problems in the history of this period can never be solved except by the 
recovery of further evidence. Our chief reliance must be on Herodotus, yet He- 
rodotus depended on information he obtained when the leaders who made policy 
on both sides were already dead. The veterans with whom he spoke had been 
young men at Salamis, children during the Ionian Revolt. Meanwhile the war 
had become a legend in which the colorful stories of old soldiers and sailors had 
played their part. Then, too, later political developments had led to distortions of 
the record in the interests of the successors of Miltiades and Thernistocles, Cleo- 

menes and Pausanias to positions of authority. À Spartan version had grown up to 
“justify Thermopylae while the Athenians had not been slow to claim even more 
glory than their fathers had won on the battlefield. Delphi also had tried to ex- 
plain away Apollo’s bad judgment after the event. Further, the Athenian Empire, 
which had grown out of the conflict, had aroused violent opposition by the time 
Herodotus wrote, and that opposition tended to interpret the events of the Persian 
War for purposes of its own. When we add to this the fact that Herodotus did not 
understand elementary military tactics, the difficulties become apparent. Later 
writers must be used to supplement his account, yet we have no assurance that 
they preserve an independent tradition. 

Fully aware of all this, the author repeatedly alludes to ancient skepticism, 
notably to Theopompus’ famous attack on the Athenian inscriptions allegedly 
written at the time, but betrayed by their very form as of later origin. Far from 
hesitating to meet Theopompus’ devastating criticism, Burn deals at length with 
two such documents—the recently discovered Themistocles decree and the so-called 
oath of Plataea—and even writes an epilogue enabling him to defend the authen- 
ticity of a third, the dubious Peace of Callias. In focusing attention on the possibility 
that patriotic forgeries may contain bits and pieces of genuine evidence the author 
may have succeeded in breaking the present log jam of articles defending or 
rejecting this material in toto. And that would be no mean achievement. 

Historical analogies are freely introduced from medieval and modern times, 
including our own Civil War. Marathon suggests Bannockburn, and Persian taunts 
of Spartans before Plataea are cited as perhaps “the first case recorded of badinage 
between trousered and kilted men.” 


University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. Brown 
THE EVOLUTION OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT. By David Knowles. (Balti- 
more: Helicon Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 356. $5.95.) 


ONLY the most ardent positivist would deny that the development of human 
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thought is an integral part of history, but it is quite another thing when an 
eminent historian turns to writing a book that ex professo deals with the history 
of philosophy. In his short preface, Dom David Knowles modestly states that this 
book only aims at “showing some of the main currents of [medieval] thought and 
the channels through which they flowed.” Yet he gives much more than that, 
and the reader who is not himself an accomplished expert in philosophy—that is, 
the reader to whom the book is addressed—will be grateful to the author for this 
outline which in lucid and urbane prose leads him into the world and problems of 
the medieval philosophers. 

From the outset the author acknowledges his debt to the great masters whose 
work of discovery and interpretation during the past eighty years or so has 
broadened and deepened our knowledge of the field. But it would be rash to be- 
lieve that the book is mainly an œuvre de vulgarisation digesting the treatises of 
the great authorities such as Grabmann, Geyer, Gilson, Van Steenberghen. The 
initiated alone will be in a position to appreciate fully what an immense amount 
of thoughtful and critical reading underlies Knowles's presentation, for the book 
is only most sparingly annotated—in long stretches, not annotated at all—and 
offers at the end merely the briefest "Suggestions for Further Reading." For the 
same reason, the nonspecialist can only guess that the author's judgments rest on 
an independent reading of the original sources in more than the "few places" to 
which he admits in the preface. 

One of his main concerns is to show how medieval philosophy must be seen 
as a direct, though by no means simple, continuation of Greek thought in the 
Christian teaching of the Latin West. This emphasis could seem to be a truism, 
but we should not forget that Knowles is writing in the first place for an English 
audience whose philosophical education has until fairly recently been determined 
by an outdated syllabus, in which Scholasticism figured only as a self-contained 
and at best disquieting interlude between ancient and Cartesian philosophy. In 
dwelling on the channels that link the Schoolmen to the thought of antiquity, the 
book will be very illuminating also for many a student in this country who has 
been taught to look at the Middle Ages mainly as prelude to the Renaissance. 

Knowles deals in five parts with “The Legacy of the Ancient World,” “The 
Renaissance of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” “The New Universities— 
The Rediscovery of Aristotle,” “The Achievement of the Thirteenth Century,” 
“The Breakdown of the Medieval Synthesis.” In each of these, chapters that outline 
the philosophical contribution and significance of individual thinkers alternate with 
chapters in which the organization of learning and the schools, the intellectual 
and religious concerns of the successive ages are discussed, thus blending at every 
stage the development of philosophic thought and method into the educational and 
mental framework of the time. It is in this perceptive insertion of the abstract 
into the concrete that Knowles shows himself as the master of historical writing 
that he is. He brings to his task a cultural and psychological insight, a feeling for 
the spiritual realities behind the fabric of speculative thought, and a power of 
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evocative formulation that gives his every statement a freshness and sincerity that 
are captivating even where on occasion one might disagree with individual assess- 
ments and conclusions. 


Catholic University of America STEPHAN KUTTNER 


GESCHICHTE DER KULTUR DER ALTEN RUS’: DIE VORMONGO- 
LISCHE PERIODE. Edited by B. D. Grekow and M. L. Artamonow. Volume 
II, GESELLSCHAFTSORDNUNG UND GEISTIGE KULTUR. Edited by 
N. N. Woronin and M. K. Karger. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1962. Pp. viii, 
492. DM 68.) 


Tur symposium originally published in 1951 expresses the opinions of thirteen 
Soviet scholars on Russia and its culture before the Mongol invasion. Soviet his- 
torians not uninfluenced by Communist ideological changes have now to some 
extent altered their approach to these problems. Consequently the editor of the 
German translation, Dr. Widera, finds it necessary in his preface to justify this 
republication and the "patriotic accent" of the whole book, which he considers was 
evoked by "the Fascist attack on the Soviet Union and was a legitimate expression 
of protest against historical writings intended to deny the Russians any part in 
the creation of their own state and own country." 

But the book is in fact more complex and in essence far more important than 
might be thought from the inadequate preface. 

Essentially, in monographs on the origins of Russian culture, the study of 
cultural influences and, primarily, of course, of the Byzantine factor in the early 
development of Russia occupied a near hegemony of interest for a very long time. 
This study of “cultural influences” was and is facilitated by the fact that they began 
to make themselves felt in an epoch rich in written sources and in all kinds of 
reliably dated evidences of material culture. The best synthesis of the results given 
by such studies is P. N. Miliukov's classic Outines of the History of Russian 
Culture (particularly the jubilee edition, Paris, 1930-37). 

The authors of the symposium turn their attention to the "object" of these in- 
fluences, to the eastern Slavs who were later to become the Russians of medieval 
Rus’. This is the point of departure for the highly qualified scholars whose studies, 
although some require further elaboration or even refutation, represent a serious 
contribution. 

Among the more controversial hypotheses is V. V. Mavrodinov’s contention 
that a feudal system was already operative in Russia in the eleventh century, 
whereas one need go no further than G. V. Vernadsky’s monumental work 
Kievan Russia (1948) to find that Russia was still a long way from a Western 
type of feudalism. Again, N. G. Geyman's interpretation of the terms referring to 
the people called "Rus' " is in places devoid of historical content. P. Ya. Chernykh, 
a most erudite author, makes a stimulating attempt to prove the existence of a 
“system. of writing" among the eastern Slavs before the appearance of Cyrillic, 
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but this remains no more than a hypothesis. In some cases (for instance in V. M. 
Belyayev’s chapter on music), the conclusions are based on very slender evidence. 

The majority of articles, however, give convincing, sometimes excellent out- 
lines of their subjects: A. N. Robinson on Slavonic folklore; N. F. Lavrov on 
religion and the Church; D. S. Likhachev on literature; N. S. Tschayev on the 
spread of learning; N. N. Voronin and M. K. Karger on architecture; Karger 
again on painting; B. A. Rybakov on crafts and sculpture; L. A. Dinzes on pagan 
and Christian motifs in folk art; and the conclusions by Voronin and M. A. 
Tikhanova. According to these conclusions, the symposium seeks to illustrate the 
rapidity of the development of Russian culture between the tenth and thirteenth 
century and that “its originality is determined by its organic ties with the ancient 
culture of the tribes of the eastern Slavs.” If this thesis is not altogether proven 
here, it deserves close attention and further examination, as indeed non-Soviet 
historians such as L. Niederle, E. V. Anichkov, Miliukov, Vernadsky, and others 
have long realized. 

The editors’ additions to the bibliography lack a reference to the "birch-bark 
documents" found in the early 1950’s in Novgorod by archaeologists working 
under A. V. Artsikhovsky. 


Cambridge University NIKOLAY ÁNDREYEV 


RECHERCHES SUR LES DOUANES À BYZANCE: L'"OCTAVA," LE 
“KOMMERKION” ET LES COMMERCIAIRES. By Hélène Antoniadis- 
Bibicou. [Cahiers des Annales, Number 20.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 


1963. Pp. 293. 24 fr.) 


Tus is a monograph on a subject in Byzantine economic history: the collection of 
customs dues. The first two chapters are introductory and deal with sources, 
method, and periodization. Chapter rm is devoted to the octava, a 124 per cent 
combination of customs dues and sales license fee. Chapter 1v covers the period 
from Anastasius I to Justinian I when, after considerable experimentation, a fairly 
uniform customs tariff of 10 per cent was introduced. This tariff, the dekate, 
later called kommerkion, investigated in Chapter v, was imposed upon imports and 
exports, as well as upon circulation of goods from one customs zone within the 
Empire to another, and was collected by public officials, the Rommerkiarioi (no tax 
farming prior to the twelfth century). Chapter v1 discusses functions and status of 
these officials and is based on a valuable list of their extant seals compiled by the 
author. The seventh chapter on customs zones, in many ways the best part of the 
book, is essentially a verbal commentary on three maps. One of them shows the 
geographical distribution of seals century by century, another compares the admin- 
istrative divisions of the Empire (provinces, later "themes") with the customs 
zones, and a third map correlates customs houses and trade routes. Here, as well 
as in the eighth chapter of conclusions, the author relates the results of her insti- 
tutional inquiry to the realities of economic life (trade routes, increased economic 
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contacts with the West, Arabs, and Slavs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
so forth). 

The strength of the book lies partly in the care with which the author has 
collected and used the scattered source material. In particular the customs officials’ 
seals are systematically used here for the first time as sources for Byzantine eco- 
nomic history. Even more important, the author asks the right questions, corre- 
lates institutional and economic history, and formulates a number of interesting 
hypotheses. She warns the reader candidly that in some cases the evidence for her 
hypotheses is weak. Indeed, her explanation of the oczava as derived partly from 
the ro per cent Roman sales tax on movable goods seems to founder on the fact 
the octava, as the author herself shows, was not a sales tax, but, partly, a license 
fee for the sale of goods. She further sees in Anastasius’ edict at Abydus, which 
plays a large role in her argument, a customs tariff calculated on the monetary 
value of a ship’s cargo. Yet is it really conceivable that a government setting up the 
text of an imperial decree on marble in order to protect shipowners against ex- 
cessive exactions by customs collectors should neglect to state that the payments 
mentioned therein are not flat rates, but should be multiplied by the cash value 
of the cargo? Finally she infers from the fact that the seals of the seventh-century 
customs officials never mention more than one customs depot per city or region 
that the customs depot meant was the place where the collectors stored customs 
dues paid in kind. Her remarks about the problem of barter or cash economy in 
the seventh century are suggestive, but is there no simpler explanation for the 
singularity of the customs depot, that is, the government requiring all merchandise 
to be cleared in an official customs depot before it was stored in private ware- 
houses? Most of her suggestions, however, are valuable. In particular her inquiry 
into the customs zones presents much information on the genesis and development 
of the “themes,” now the subject of lively discussion. It would suggest that not 
only military and administrative factors but also economic considerations gave 
rise to this reorganization of the Empire. 


University of Michigan PAUL J. ALEXANDER 


DORFGENOSSENSCHAFT UND DORFGEMEINDE. By Karl Siegfried 
Bader. [Studien zur Rechtsgeschichte des mittelalterlichen Dorfes, Number 
2.] (Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus Nachfolger. 1962. Pp. xii, 508. DM 32.50.) 


ALTHOUGH feeling at the end of this book that one is as isolated as if he had de- 
scended to the ocean floor in a diving bell and that the Dorfgenossenschaft and 
Dorfgemeinde were associations and communities peculiar to the German-speaking 
areas of medieval Europe and known consequently only to German, Austrian, and 
Swiss historians, he realizes that this tremendously erudite book abounds in 
sensible observations and conclusions. In a previous volume (1957) dealing with 
the meaning of Dorf, Hof, and Mark, Bader concluded that Dorf was an inclusive 
term denoting a concentration of residences as well as the surrounding agrarian 
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complex and then described the legal privileges and immunities of the Dorf. In the 
present volume Bader, less juridically oriented, attempts to differentiate between 
Dorfgenossenschaft and Dorfgemeinde, to see what connection, if any, they had 
with the so-called Markgenossenschaft, and to study the internal organization of 
the Dorfgemeinde and its relation to the larger political community. 

Arguing with commendable sense that there must be found a "Verbindung von 
historisch-philologischer mit juristischer Methode,” that the method in dealing with 
social and economic phenomena should be inductive rather than deductive ("Im 
Anfang war das Wort, nicht der Begriff"), and that the influential writings of 
Gierke were too exclusively juridical, Bader assembles evidence to show the 
Dorfgenossenschaft as an association of village inhabitants formed to accomplish 
the economic, social, and communal needs of the village, while the Dorfgemeinde 
was the institutional and legal apparatus of the village. 

The long section on the Markgenossenschaft is especially good. Bader con- 
stantly reiterates that the famous theory of Móser and Von Maurer was derived 
from pure fantasy, that the word Mark as early as the Frankish period designated 
only a boundary or defined area, that most of the evidence on the Mark comes 
from the late Middle Ages, and that in no respect can the Mark be regarded as 
the primitive cell of early Germanic free agrarian communities. In fact, as he so 
clearly points out, the village produced the Mark (boundary) rather than the 
reverse, During this discussion Bader provides an admirable summary of the evi- 
dence, beginning with the forty-fifth title (De migrantibus) of the Salic law, and 
of the vast literature from the eighteenth century to the present. The only criticism 
one might offer is to ask why a historical problem so long debated and well decided 
merits such detailed investigation. Möser, Von Maurer, Eichhorn, Gierke, and the 
many others who have devoted their talents to the Mark have said too much of 
importance to ignore them, but it is now time to use them for the solid information 
they have presented rather than as a backdrop for a study concerned largely with 
a problem long ago resolved. It must also be asked why Bader gives the impression 
that only a German literature exists on the subject. By ignoring what some of the 
French, Belgian, and American scholars have contributed to the problem of the 
Mark he has omitted viewpoints and arguments that would have strengthened his 
position. 

The remaining chapters give a useful survey of the Dorfgemeinde, stressing 
its development, its functions, its institutions and officials, its relations with lords 
and princes, and its part in representation. Despite its narrowness, this book, 
logically arranged, clearly written, and displaying an awareness of all the pertinent 
German evidence and writing, provides the best comprehensive study to date on 
Dorfgenossenschaft and Dorfgemeinde and should satisfy those who would still 
learn how historians have fought over medieval agrarian institutions from the days 
of Méser to the present. 


University of California, Berkeley E Bryce Lyon 
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THE WILL IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: FROM THE CONVERSION OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS TO THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Michael M. Sheehan. [Studies and Texts, Number 6.] (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 1963. Pp. xii, 359. $7.00.) 


For the lawyer, Sheehan’s treatise will long remain a classic. It is a masterful his- 
tory of the written will and collateral instruments for the disposition of property 
after death. For the historian, this is social history at its best. Instead of artfully im- 
posing a self-consciously contrived, conceptual apparatus upon the past, Sheehan 
has been content to use a natural framework, one that the members of medieval 
society themselves designed. He has found it, admittedly incomplete yet veridical, 
in their laws and legal structure and in Christian penitential practices. The in- 
vention of legal means by which men, women, and even children procured the 
fulfillment, after death, of their wishes is the central theme. He describes the dis- 
tribution of property at death as a social process, not just a legal one; he appraises 
men's motives and not just the deceased's effects; and he gets down to cases, to in- 
dividuals living and giving, and thereby turns a melancholy matter into a vital, 
almost joyous, story told in polished prose. An understanding of human nature 
and medieval men, their feelings, minds, and aspirations, and a command of the 
three laws, canon, civil, and common, enabled Sheehan to convert a monographic 
topic into broad history. 

Moreover, this history of law and death in medieval England contains un- 
settling implications. Sheehan's conclusion that the Norman Conquest, and the 
Normans too, did little to alter Anglo-Saxon testamentary law and practice con- 
firms Stenton's doctrine of a social and legal continuity across the supposed bar- 
rier of 1066; his disclosure that the creative half century, about 1170—1220, was 
when the great changes occurred, under the impact of canon law and Roman 
concepts, coincides with Richardson's and Sayles's similar contention concerning 
the common law. But Sheehan shows, uncontentiously, that a broad sector of society, 
and of real life too, was nonfeudal; that in life-and-death matters, like wills, 
regal and ecclesiastical authority, and not feudal law, were what prevailed. The 
bishop bequeathed by will "the prelate's patrimony"; the priest bequeathed his 
personal property; and the woman and the villein disposed of chattels. Much in 
"feudal England" is now found to be nonfeudal, and even its feudal members 
did many things in their nonfeudal capacities. The significance of "feudalism" 
is, properly, being minimized, yet the fief was allimportant in England's real 
property law. A brilliant analysis of “The Distribution of Land by Will" concludes 
that "the basic and permanent cause of the prohibition of the bequest of land is 
to be found in the rules of conveyance," a technical matter of common-law pro- 
cedure, and in neither "ecclesiastical greed" nor "the Norman invasion." 

So complete and thorough an account, to 1300, of testamentary law and its 
application inevitably produced facts and conclusions that dictate corrections and 
revisions of earlier historians. Sheehan makes them, and, with a modesty not too 
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common among revisionists, he neither flaunts his findings nor pillories his 
predecessors, Justly, he may take pride in the quality of his book, but he may 
take a greater pride in having written it with the humility that so becomes both 
his callings, the priest and the historian. 


Yale University ` WiırLıam Huse Dunnam, Jr. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 
QUEST TO MAGNA CARTA. By H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles. 
[Edinburgh University Publications, History, Philosophy and Economics, Num- 
ber 16.] (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; Chicago: Aldine Publish- 
ing Company. 1963. Pp. ix, 514. $15.00.) 


Tue authors of this volume need no introduction; their work has significantly 
enriched the legal and constitutional history of medieval England for many years. 
The present volume is apparently intended to be the first of a series in which 
they propose to clear away the misconceptions left as a legacy by Stubbs and give 
a new start toward a true understanding of the governance of medieval England. 
Volume I already undertakes a drastic revision. It finally disposes of the idea that 
the Norman Conquest made an important change in the government of England or 
that the Norman “drill sergeants” had any significant contribution to make. The 
Anglo-Norman system is fully established as a gradual creation; it was emphatically 
not a product of “feudalism,” a term for which Richardson and Sayles have very 
little use. They argue, indeed, that mercenaries were far more important under the 
Norman kings than either the feudal forces or the levy that goes under the name of 
the fyrd. At this point, a comparison may be noted with the contemporary but 
independent work of Professor C. W. Hollister (Anglo-Norman Military Institu- 
tions on the Eve of the Norman Conquest [1962]). There is agreement as 
to the importance of the five-hide basis for Anglo-Saxon military service, but dis- 
agreement as to the fyrd, and on the latter point Hollister seems to have the stronger 
case, 

The real turning point in the institutional history of the period, it is argued, 
came with the rise of the office of justiciar and the court of the Exchequer under 
Henry I. By comparison with this development, even the well-known innovations 
of Henry II prove to be of restricted importance; indeed, most of them should 
probably be traced back to an earlier time. Henry II had no great design for the 
expansion of government; even his famous quarrel with Thomas Becket was 
essentially in defense of the customs of England. The clash between King and 
archbishop is judged from the viewpoint of Westminster rather than of Canter- 
bury, and the authors come very close to an endorsement of Gilbert Foliot's words, 
admittedly spoken in anger, that characterized Becket as a fatuous fool. 

Compared with the effects of legal and institutional change, politics are re- 
garded as of minor importance. The government of England was little affected 
by the dynastic war of Stephen's reign or by the prolonged absence of Richard I. 
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No serious attempt is made to undertake a critical evaluation of the part played 
by the barons in either period, or of the effects of their experiences on their sense of 
responsibility for the good of the realm. Similarly, the political struggle between 
King John and Innocent III left little mark on the constitution, for the King had 
much more right on his side than has been supposed, and the interdict had little 
effect. Stephen Langton was as narrow and almost as misguided as Becket, and 
the notion that he aided the course of reform by the “discovery” of Henry I’s 
Charter of Liberties is but another historical myth. On the other hand, the authors 
carry out a cogent reassessment of Magna Carta and the barons who obtained it 
and severely chastise Professors Adams and Painter for regarding the latter as a 
pack of feudal reactionaries; nor, on this point, do they believe that we are much 
wiser from the recent work of Professor J. C. Holt. 

Many other revisions of accepted views could be cited, including important 
comments on matters as far apart as the Assizes of Clarendon and the existence of 
educated laymen in the twelfth century, the latter of no small importance in 
connection with the obscure beginnings of ideas and customs that would one day 
lead to the evolution of the medieval parliament. It is hard to recall a volume that 
betrays such a fine and sensitive instinct for the demolition of views not securely 
based on a rigorous scrutiny of the available evidence. On the other hand, the con- 
structive effort is less evident and less successful. The authors destroy late Vic- 
torian illusions deeply embedded in the work of Bishop Stubbs; they demolish false 
romanticism and anachronistic idealism; but surely their claim to describe, instead, 
the realities of life as it would have appeared to a detached observer is extravagant! 
What makes any individuals, in these days of psychology and sociology, imagine 
that they can detach themselves from their own age or become detached observers 
of any other? They seek, in place of Stubbs’s errors, “teaching founded upon a 
scrupulous examination of the sources and, to our utmost endeavour, free from 
bias and preconception”; but such a protestation seems to be an act of supereroga- 
tion, or, if it is really meant to designate a distinctive quality of this work, has a 
ring, in this day of soul searching by historians, almost as Victorian as the alleged 
illusions of Stubbs. 

It is claimed that the facts of life and law in the Middle Ages have come to be 
regarded, since Stubbs’s day, with eyes that have been opened to a new vision, 
but what kind of vision has been achieved? Are we really so much nearer the 
truth when we relegate the line Est insigne mori quam libertate carere to a footnote 
and spare only incidental remarks for the great governmental problem of counsel 
and consent? Perhaps if they had taken this more seriously, the authors would 
have avoided two different renderings of “Glanville” on pages 143-44 and 373 and 
would not have talked in one of these of “his council, the great men of the 
realm.” 

Similarly, it may be doubted if historians whose eyes were less firmly fixed 
on the office of justiciar and on institutional history would have claimed that the 
conquest of Normandy by Henry I in 1106 had consequences “in every respect 
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[italics mine] more momentous and lasting” than the conquest of England by 
William in 1066. As it appears in these pages the importance of 1106 is bound up 
with the rise of the impersonal monarchy (especially in the court of the Ex- 
chequer), a development that actually went on apace from the tenth to the four- 
teenth century and that only extreme enthusiasm for certain aspects of government 
could tie precisely to the absence in Normandy of King Henry I. 

In arriving at such a generalization, Richardson and Sayles turn their backs 
not only on Stubbs but on most modern experts in the field. They have, indeed, 
a very unflattering opinion of their fellow practitioners, in whom it is suggested 
the light of contemporary witnesses sometimes but dimly shines. They will not 
cite the views of those whose conclusions agree with their own; the support of 
such views, they confess, may comfort them, but it does not add to the weight 
of the evidence. It does not, indeed, but it should nevertheless be recognized. 
There is something odd about a book whose authors do not indicate where their 
conclusions have already been anticipated, and it is an inadequate compensation 
for Richardson and Sayles to assure those whose labors have gone unrecognized 
that they mean no disparagement and do not wish to offend. 

Despite all this, the two authors have produced a memorable volume. It is 
not well constructed, and it abounds in questionable and as yet unsupported views 
about later subjcts, especially the development of parliament and the Declaration 
of 1308. It would have been a better book if it had shown a little more apprecia- 
tion of the strength, as well as the weakness, of other work in the field. Neverthe- 
less, it remains an outstanding contribution to the history of Anglo-Norman 
England and will be the focus of discussion and debate for many years. Many 
historians will be angered occasionally, as well as stimulated often, by the pro- 
vocative methods of its authors, but few will deny that they have achieved some 
brilliant results. All will await with lively anticipation and appreciation the 
future installments of this argumentative, scholarly, individualistic, and penetrat- 
ing work. 


University of Toronto B. WILKINSON 


MEDIEVAL LONDON: FROM COMMUNE TO CAPITAL. By Gwyn 4. 
Williams. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 11.] (London: 
University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1963. Pp. xiv, 377. $8.00.) 


Fox almost eight hundred years historians have written about the corporate life 
of London, its merchants, its craftsmen, and its place as the capital of England. 
These historians, moreover, have not failed to observe the intense patriotism of 
the Londoner, his pride in the grandeur of the city, his respect for its officials, 
his zeal in the protection of its liberties, Some of the earliest comments are also 
the most extravagant; indeed, in his praise of London, William fitz Stephen, the 
twelfth-century chronicler, is scarcely to be matched. "Among the noble cities 
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of the world,” he wrote, “that are celebrated by Fame, the city of London, seat 
of the monarchy of England, is one that spreads its fame wider, sends its wealth 
and wares further, and lifts its head higher than all others.” If London’s history 
has already received so much favorable attention, what yet remains to be written 
about it? 

Ranging widely through the extensive municipal archives, Gwyn Williams 
has studied the social and political life of the city from Magna Carta to the out- 
break of the Hundred Years’ War. Underlying and guiding the entire account 
is an important assumption, namely, that the self-assertiveness of citizens at the 
top of the social structure would lead them to seek political office as aldermen of 
the city wards. To marshal the details of social analysis is the author's concern 
fully as much as political history. And it is precisely in the sustained presentation 
of detail about the aldermanic class that Williams contributes to the history of a 
great capital city. 

Searching for the factors creating aldermanic power and influence, the author 
has compiled charts of family relationships, has listed for many individuals their 
landed property, their commercial interests, and their guild associations. He has 
discovered the origins of many aldermanic families and has been able to trace 
the immigration of "new men" from various parts of England. Drapers, mercers, 
vintners, and goldsmiths predominated in the early thirteenth century. Pepperers, 
woolmongers, fishmongers, and skinners made their way into office later in the 
century. For some reason, weavers were not active in medieval public life. 

The commune of London was more than a century in developing a harmonious 
relation with the crown, and London never achieved the autonomy of medieval 
Venice, Florence, or Milan. English kings unwillingly granted immunity from 
harrowing investigations by royal judges and burdensome tallages. Citizens of 
London, consequently, were seldom ardent royalists, But the London merchants 
had to move carefully. The royal household, nearby at Westminster, purchased 
heavily in London. There were, moreover, profitable offices to be obtained from 
the king; a merchant might become a royal chamberlain, butler, sergeant, com- 
missioner, customs collector, town planner, or controller of purveyance. The king, 
if he were prudent, also moved carefully in dealing with the Londoners, for, 
when they swung from docility to angry defiance, they could unmake a king, 
as Edward II discovered. 

Williams introduces the reader to scores of individuals: he names them and 
deftly manages to give short biographies while moving the narrative forward. 
Thus the reader becomes familiar with Adam de Basing, the alderman, sheriff, 
mayor, draper, who supplied the thirteenth-century court with cloth of gold, 
miters, copes, vestments, banners, and loans. All this is done without bypassing 
several controversial subjects such as London’s medieval population figures and 
the beginning of London’s corporate existence. But the purpose of this book, from 
which there are only occasional digressions, is to present the evidence for a re- 
lationship between mercantile interest, social position, and political power in the 
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period between 1215 and 1338. The result is a lively and polished account that 
should be valuable to anyone interested in medieval English history. 


Indiana University ARTHUR R. Hocuz 


MONEY, PRICES, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY FRANCE. By Harry À. Miskimin. [Yale Studies in Economics, 
Number 15.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. 215. $6.75.) 


Tuts study represents the cooperation of the disciplines of medieval history and 
modern economics to a degree, I believe, hitherto untried. Dr. Miskimin has at- 
tempted to apply the economic model MV=PT to the available statistical data of 
fourteenth-century France. Since his French figures are admittedly incomplete, 
he compares them with similar figures from England compiled by Rogers on 
prices and Craig on minting. In one sense, his work is an interpretation of both 
England and France. He limits his attention to the factor of grain prices, which 
he assumes were free, an assumption that accords with the view that the medieval 
doctrine of the just price was the free market price. Furthermore, he rightly 
assumes that cultural and climatic conditions in northern France and southern 
England were close enough to make the two areas commensurate, thereby eliminat- 
ing the factors of velocity (based on culture) and total output (based on climate). 
His model, then, is reduced to the relationship of money and prices in France 
and England. 

Two major comparisons are attempted. First he plots the maximum prices 
of French grain against those of England, and when he has compensated for 
the devaluation of French currency, he finds the two series strikingly similar. 
This would validly demonstrate that French purchasers were quickly aware of 
the royal policy of monetary depreciation. Secondly, he traces the output of mint- 
ing, where he discovers a significant pattern of alternation among the mints of 
England, France, and Flanders. When he can discover no correlation between 
prices and minting, he argues less convincingly for the factor of foreign trade as 
an explanation. While foreign trade may account for the pattern of alternation, 
it does not necessarily explain the absence of correlation between money and 
prices, Since the percentage of currently minted money to the total money supply 
is admittedly not known, it seems difficult to estimate the relevance of minting to 
prices. It is likely that both historians and economists will question some of his 
procedures, For example, the author knows better than most of us the deficiencies 
of his statistics, While the data collected by Rogers may have weaknessses, they 
are richer than his own price list compiled for France. Although the use of maxi- 
mum prices solves a number of problems, it also amplifies the effect of scribal error 
on the results. Nonetheless, against seemingly insuperable difficulties, Miskimin 
has devised a number of ingenious techniques for producing a pioneer study. 
His endeavors should be encouraged. 


Johns Hopkins University Jonn W. BALDWIN 
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OTECHESTVENNAIA VOINA 1812 GODA [The Patriotic War of 1812]. By 
L. G. Beskrovnyi. (Moscow: State Press for Socio-Economic Literature. 1962. 
Pp. 610.) 

RUSSKO-ANGLIISKIE OTNOSHENIIA I PROBLEMY SREDIZEMNO- 
MOR’IA (1798-1807) [Russo-British Relations and the Problems of the Medi- 
terranean (1798-1807) ]. By A. M. Stanislavskaia. (Moscow: USSR Academy 
of Sciences Press. 1962. Pp. 501.) 


Tus works of Academician Beskrovnyi should be far better known in the West 
than they are, for Beskrovnyi is the leading military historian of the Russian old 
regime active in the Soviet Union today. This book is the fourth major volume 
he has written in the past dozen years, not to speak of several volumes of edited 
documents and articles. It expands an earlier essay on the Kutuzov counterattack. 
Roughly the first half is devoted to background: a full survey of the historiography 
of 1812 (both Russian and foreign), the diplomatic prelude to the invasion, and 
a description and an estimation of the Russian military forces and La Grande 
Armée, This is the best half. The historiographical account is long and tendentious, 
but fair and generally scholarly. Not even Lenin wrote ex cathedra on 1812. The 
most valuable and original part of the book is the description of both Russian and 
French forces. The Russian army and fleet are convincingly presented as com- 
paratively modern, rationalized, and better armed than is commonly thought, 
although weak in trained reserves and in regulars tested in battle. The material 
and technical resources were by and large adequate. The second half of the book 
is a quite traditional account of the campaign, battle by battle. The research here 
is very good, although with greater dependence on familiar published sources than 
one would hope. In over-all approach, Beskrovnyi strikes something of a balance 
between the cold (and superficial) economic analysis of Pokrovskii and the chau- 
vinistic populism of Tarle. The moral fervor (“will to victory") of the Russian 
army was important in the outcome of this all-Russian struggle for national 
liberation, but the personalities of the leaders and the regiments were as crucial 
as the popular upsurge of the people. Indeed any individual regiment or even 
person might be a factor in any given "subjective moment," although "objective 
conditions" were something else again. 

All in all Beskrovnyi has written a study worthy of the r5oth anniversary of 
the first “Fatherland War." This is not military history with broad social, psy- 
chological, and economic insights, but it is competent, organized simply and 
effectively, and written unadornedly, even routinely at times. The battle maps 
are excellent; the illustrations might as well have been forgotten; and we are re- 
minded again that the Russians must not have invented the book index. 

Avgusta M. Stanislavskaia gives us fairly conventional diplomatic history, but 
draws attention to a neglected chapter in Russian-Napoleonic rivalry. 'T'he research 
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is very good, although, as expected, limited to Russian, English, and French ma- 
terials, The foreign policies of Naples, Turkey, Malta, and the Balkan nations are 
not excluded, and important commercial and economic matters are related to 
politics. The author concludes that Russia’s chief antagonist in the eastern Medi- 
terranean was of course Napoleon, but that with English assistance Russian armed 
might stopped French imperial pretensions by 1800. But then by 1803 Russia and 
England began to fall out over the Greek question, in spite of the attempts by 
Alexander in 1804-1805 and 1806 to heal the breach. By 1806 the real truce with 
Turkey had disintegrated, and all were ready for Tilsit. The book is recom- 
mended to those entranced by big power diplomacy and to Napoleonic buffs who 
really should begin using Soviet scholarship other than E. V. Tarle. 


University of North Carolina C. M. Fousr 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By 
G. W. O. Woodward. [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 
1963. Pp. 256. 75 cents.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By 
G. E. Aylmer, [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 1963. Pp. 
256. 75 cents.) 

À SHORT HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By R. W. 
Harris. [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 1963. Pp. 238. 
75 cents.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By John 
W. Derry. [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 1963. Pp. 
239. 75 cents.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By T. L. 
Jarman, [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 1963. Pp. 
224. 75 cents.) 


ALL forms of writing have their problems; they may also offer advantages. This 
series of small volumes published in the United States as "Mentor Books" con- 
stitutes the latest in the now considerable number of multivolume, cooperative 
histories of Great Britain. It joins the “Pelican History of England” and G. M. 
Trevelyan’s History of England in providing the economy inherent in paperback 
form for a comprehensive survey of the subject. Many conttibutions of the schol- 
arship of the past decade are reflected. If, unfortunately, there is, at least as yet, 
no treatment of the period prior to 1485, where much important work has been 
done recently, the final volume provides what both the “Pelican History” and 
Trevelyan lack, a serious and not unsuccessful effort to carry the story from 1900 
to the present. 

In several respects these volumes manage to reconcile certain not wholly 
compatible objectives. They are both independent books and a joint survey of 
modern British history. Though their simultaneous publication facilitated the 
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transitions from volume to volume, there is some repetition—for example, the 
accounts of central and local political institutions in Tudor and early Stuart times 
—even if the planning of the series eliminated such duplications more successfully 
than other cooperative histories. Conceived surely to serve the uses of a textbook, 
these studies are designed also to appeal to more sophisticated readers. On the 
whole they succeed in avoiding an uninspired catalogue of well-known facts 
without, like Trevelyan’s magnificent extended essay, requiring of the reader a 
knowledge and imagination that American undergraduates too frequently lack. 
Yet it may be asked why there is not full uniformity with regard to biographical 
sketches, chronological charts, and bibliographical suggestions. The biographical 
notes about leading Tudor figures (Appendix A of the first volume) might well 
have been continued for later periods. And if a table of major events is 
helpful for the seventeenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, why not also for 
the sixteenth and eighteenth? The introduction to the Stuart volume contains an 
excellent paragraph on the differences between narrative and analysis with par- 
ticular reference to the historiography of its crucial moment in England’s develop- 
ment. “Perhaps the very fact of the many conflicting viewpoints, the many un- 
solved and disputed historical problems has made it more difficult for historians 
to produce good introductory works.” Yet if “for further reading and certainly 
for specialist work in a senior form or for a college course, it is better to go 
straight to books on particular epochs or topics or to biographies of individual 
statesmen and other important figures,” that situation would suggest that a biblio- 
graphical section, which in fact is omitted from the volume, is particularly im- 
portant. 

There are also some less mechanical criticisms that may be offered. If the role 
of the Reformation Parliament may have been exaggerated in the past, is it really 
sound to declare that “the Parliament of 1529 was not exceptional in the scope of 
its measures or precedent-making in the nature of its acts .. .”? Students on this 
side of the Atlantic may feel that the American Revolution is given rather cursory 
treatment. Nor does the volume very clearly reflect the work of Namier; the one- 
page bibliography does not include The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III. Perhaps it is more widely known in America than in England that 
the Lusitania was torpedoed, not in February, but in May 1915. Even if it be par- 
ticularly difficult to write the history of the recent past, it is unfortunate that, for 
the period when other works are not available, the final volume should have more 
than its share of pedestrian passages. Yet there is much in these volumes that is 
excellent; they should be very useful for students in American undergraduate 
courses in British history. 


Pomona College | Joux H. Greason 


THE ASSOCIATION: BRITISH EXTRAPARLIAMENTARY POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION, 1769-1793. By Eugene Charlton Black. [Harvard His- 
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torical Monographs, Number 54.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1963. Pp. 344. $6.75.) 


Wirrum the past year, four books have been published or announced on the agita- 
tion for political reform in Great Britain about 1763-1793: George Rudé's Wilkes 
and Liberty, lan Christies Wilkes, Wyvill and Reform, John Norris Shelburne 
and Reform, and now Dr, Black’s work on the general development of special 
political organizations outside Parliament. His is by far the most comprehensive, 
though the chronological sweep of its title is somewhat misleading. He really 
starts in 1779, not in 1769. His work embraces the topics of the other three and 
much else besides, particularly the reactionary societies. Yet the reader who looks 
here for a convenient summary of the whole will probably be forced back in 
disappointment on the more limited accounts, for Black does not summarize well. 
I doubt, for example, that anyone not already familiar with the subject could get 
much out of Chapter vi—the impact of the French Revolution on English reform 
in twenty pages. 

Black has done an impressive amount of research, and he is at his best when 
allowed the space to develop his materials: in the chapters on Lord George Gordon’s 
Protestant Association, on John Reeves’s Association for the Preservation of Liberty 
and Property, and perhaps on the Society for Constitutional Information. Most 
will find these chapters new and useful, the others less so. Though his ostensible 
subject is the growth of extraparliamentary organization, there is little real in- 
stitutional structural analysis here; nor is he very adept in the social analysis of 
groups à la Rudé, or of individuals, à la Namier. Too many unidentified names 
are dropped. Black has a weakness, too, for the grander, if not always relevant, 
generalizations sweeping over centuries. 

Like others who have written on this subject, he has a marked sympathy for 
the “practical” reformer Wyvill in contrast to the “doctrinaire” Cartwright and 
the London “radicals.” But how practical was Wyvill, either in the short run 
(when he undid his organization in supporting Pitt) or in the long? What would 
a Wyvillite reform—transferring some seats from the boroughmongering section 
of the landed gentry to that class at large—have done to increase the efficiency, 
the equity, or the democracy of the British government? 


University of Michigan Jacos M. Price 


THE ENGLISH PRESS IN POLITICS, 1760-1774. By Robert R. Rea. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 272. $5.50.) 


Tus period of the history of the press is important for, although freedom to 
publish without a license had already been won, the bounds of the liberty of the 
press had not been defined, let alone pressed to their limits under a constitutional 
government. Public opinion ran high over the issues of the day, and without cer- 
tain advances advocated and fought for by Earl Temple, John Almon, and John 
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Glynn there could have been, as Burke and Walpole feared, bloodshed and revo- 
lution. í 

Certain prerogatives of the Lords and the Commons were called into question 
by the people and spearheaded by the journalists, the publishers, and the printers. 
The use of general warrants, the nature of libel, the right of juries to decide ques- 
tions of law as well as of fact, and the extent of parliamentary privilege all came 
under purview. The high court of Parliament itself was brought to the bar of 
public opinion before the struggle was over. 

The impetuous John Wilkes and the brilliant Junius loom large in these pages. 
Wilkes spans the whole period, while the meteoric Junius appears only from 1769 
to 1771. The publication of North Briton, Number 45, raised significant constitu- 
tional questions—the measure of the Secretary of State's power to make arrests, 
the validity of a general warrant, and the legality of a warrant to seize the papers 
of the author, publisher, or printer of a seditious libel—which were ultimately 
resolved in favor of the press. In addition Wilkes's claim of privilege as a member 
of the House of Commons caused much soul searching in both houses. 

The aspects of parliamentary privilege that concerned the press were the 
rght of members to freedom from criticism outside Parliament and the right 
of both houses to regulate the flow of information disclosed in debate. In the early 
years of George III's reign these forms of privilege were regarded as devices to 
thwart the aspirations of the people. The printer and the publisher were the self- 
appointed guardians of the masses who would not be denied the privilege of 
political knowledge. Again a victory was won, for after 1771 no consistent effort 
was made to limit the political press by appealing to parliamentary privilege. 
Though from time to time the galleries might be closed, what went on did reach 
the press and the people. The publication of debates was tacitly accepted by 
Parliament. 

This is not an easy book to read for it understandably treats a host of political 
journalists and their writings and a multitude of leaders of shifting political fac- 
tions. To assist the reader the author added a chronology of events and seventy 
biographical sketches. Included are a useful bibliography and a number of perti- 
nent contemporary political cartoons. 


Huntington Library Jonn E. Pomrrer 


CHURCHES AND THE WORKING CLASSES IN VICTORIAN ENG- 
LAND. By K. S. Inglis. [Studies in Social History.] (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. v, 350. $7.00.) 


Tue thesis of this volume emerges clearly enough, and it is one about which, in 
the large, there should be little dispute. Professor Inglis is concerned with the 
various attempts of the English religious communities to bridge the gap between 
themselves and the urban working classes. Many of these efforts, he urges, rested 
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on a false premise: that somehow during the century the churches had lost their 
hold on the working masses of the cities. The facts were otherwise. Among urban 
residents at least, churchgoing throughout the century was a function of social 
class. Members of the upper and middle classes, pious or not, normally attended 
church, while urban workingmen continued, in the large, to view the claims of 
religion with indifference. It was not, the future bishop of London remarked in 
1896, that the Church had “lost the great towns; it has never had them.” 

If churchgoing was, broadly speaking, a class habit, the problem of the Vic- 
torian reformers was even less readily soluble than they realized. The church build- 
ing projects, the visiting societies, the attacks on the pew system, the campaigns of 
evangelism all made some difference—but in the long run remarkably little—in 
changing class attitudes. Each communion tended to see peculiarities in its own 
organization as handicaps and those of other groups as advantages. Even the 
Catholic Church had its troubles, though these were more manageable. Here the 
difficulty was leakage, chiefly the result of the slow increase in the numbers of 
clergy and denominational schools as compared with rise in the Catholic popu- 
lation. The Catholics, however, could count on a reserve of loyalty to their Church 
carried over from the Irish background of their constituency, a loyalty generally 
lacking among the non-Catholic working classes. 

As the more conventional evangelistic techniques proved unavailing, thought- 
ful English Christians explored other approaches to the working classes. What 
was needed, perhaps, was a greater demonstration of concern on the part of the 
upper classes—and the 1880’s and i89o's saw numbers of university men take 
up residence in the new settlement houses in the slums. Conceivably a rethinking 
of the attitude of the churches was indicated toward questions of poverty and 
wealth, employment, housing, old age, and the other issues of industrial society. 
Within the Church of England the Guild of St. Matthew and, to better effect, 
the Christian Social Union churned up much interest in social questions. Even the 
Salvation Army, though resting solidly on the classic evangelical doctrines, pres- 
ently discovered that saving lost souls was not enough. It was the failure of the 
Salvation Army to expand its beachhead more dramatically among slum dwellers 
that turned William Booth toward social reform and his Darkest England scheme. 
At the other theological extreme, John Trevor left his Unitarian pulpit in Man- 


chester to found the Labour Church movement, which enjoyed a decade or so of 
modest success in the industrial North and Midlands. 


Churchmen will find Inglis’ book a disheartening, if illuminating, chronicle. 
True, the indifference of the working classes ordinarily did not lead to a positive 
rejection of religion; active infidelity was rare, far rarer than among similar groups 
on the Continent. It is also true that the pattern of religious loyalties was exceed- 
ingly complex, more so than can be explored in such a book as this, given the 
infinite regional variations and the substantial differences from segment to seg- 
ment of the working class, But in essentials the picture will stand. Charles Booth, 
one of the more perceptive of the late Victorians, was entitled to doubt whether in 
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the future religion could compete seriously as a working-class interest with either 
politics or pleasure. 


Harvard University Davin OWEN 


GUIZOT: ASPECTS OF FRENCH HISTORY, 1787-1874. By Douglas John- 
son, [Studies in Political History.] (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 469. $10.00.) 


Monz than any other major political figure in nineteenth-century France, Frangois- 
Pierre-Guillaume Guizot has been swallowed up by his stereotype. Even among 
historians he is remembered as the austere and self-righteous Calvinist who pre- 
sided over a corrupt regime of vested interests. Most historians are only vaguely 
aware that the French statesman was once a distinguished but now little-read 
practitioner of their craft; some may recall that he lent his name to a basic French 
law on primary education. Yet neither Guizot’s vanished fame as a historian 
nor his concern with education has done much to broaden his image. 

Until the publication of Douglas Johnson's Guizot in the new British series, 
“Studies in Political History,” no serious full-length study of the French states- 
man has been available, although excellent works on limited aspects of Guizot's 
career were familiar to specialists. Though Johnson contends that he is merely 
seeking "to study Guizot and the items of the history of France which surround 
his career," the disclaimer is overly modest and somewhat misleading. Here is a 
book of some 450 pages whose only major protagonist is Guizot and which treats 
comprehensively all the major concerns of his multifarious public career. The 
author deals topically with Guizot's political theories, his attitudes toward mass 
education, his role as de facto Prime Minister throughout the 1840's, the rationale 
of his foreign policy, his place as a historian, and, finally, his last years as the 
oracle of French Protestantism. 

In many respects this book is a model of historical scholarship. Drawing upon 
Guizot's papers at the Val-Richer, as well as upon scores of other private and 
public depositories, the study is exhaustively yet intelligently documented. Equally 
impressive is the author's mastery of the background of nineteenth-century con- 
troversies in which Guizot was involved. Each of the topical chapters—I am 
tempted to call them articles—is cogently organized, successfully blending analy- 
sis with narrative: a problem is defined in its social and political context, Guizot's 
outlook analyzed, his attitude or role traced, and, finally, his contribution assessed 
critically. The style is clear and often incisive, the judgments sensible. Johnson 
has obviously steeped himself in the mental climate of the juste milieu, without, 
however, surrendering the perspective of his own century altogether. Within the 
framework chosen by the author his study has been impeccably completed. 

I can only mention a few of the many suggestive reinterpretations of nine- 
teenth-century French history that Johnson offers. He argues persuasively, for 
instance, that throughout the July Monarchy the locus of authority was govern- 
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mental—royal rather than parliamentary. In the realm of foreign policy, he demon- 
strates that the fiasco of the Spanish marriages, which wrecked the Anglo-French 
entente cordiale, was the product of misguided improvisation rather than Machi- 
avellian machination. Other interpretations, such as the emphasis on the doc- 
trinaire-bourgeois split within the political elite, or, more broadly, the contention 
that the politics of the Orleans monarchy must be understood in terms of an un- 
derlying sense of crisis, seem less convincing. 

In the light of Johnson’s impressive contribution to nineteenth-century French 
history, I may be ungracious in taking issue with the fundamental organization 
of his material. His topically organized biography, though it gains in neatness 
and architectural simplicity, cannot escape its biographical heritage: its view of 
the historical process is necessarily narrowed by being seen through the eyes and 
mind of one protagonist. At the same time, the author disdains the real advantage 
of biography, both by excising Guizot as a human personality and by splitting 
him into a oumber of self-contained compartments. Two disturbing corollaries 
follow: first, since his hero remains disembodied throughout, the book, despite 
the author’s concluding over-all evaluation, will be read as a collection of separate 
essays of varying interest to any one reader; second, the reader loses a sense of 
reality when simultaneous and closely interwoven activities, such as political 
thought, parliamentary maneuvering, and foreign policy, are introduced quite 
separately, Such a presentation, in my view, is likely to overstate the orderly and 
rational aspects of Guizot’s career. 

In a very real sense, however, such carping is a tribute to the author. In his 
Guizot, Johnson has written a book so flawless within its self-imposed limitations 
that I, for one, can only regret the limitations. 


Oakland University PETER AMANN 


LA BOURGEOISIE PARISIENNE DE 1815 A 1848. By Adeline Daumard. 
[École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIS Section. Centre de recherches his- 
toriques. Démographie et sociétés, Volume VIII.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. 
Pp. xxxvii, 661.) 


ADELINE Daumard's La Bourgeoisie parisienne de 1815 à 1848 is the first major 
French contribution to the massive study of the bourgeoisie in the West that 
Ernest Labrousse proposed at the International Congress of Historical Sciences in 
1955. She treats her subject in three principal parts, each forming about a third 
of the book: “Description des structures bourgeoisies," “La formation de la 
bourgeoisie parisienne," and "Participation à la vie collective." Although she has 
not achieved a final definition of the bourgeoisie; she has isolated the bourgeoisie in 
Parisian society and exposed its typical activities and convictions more precisely 
than anyone before her. All historians are in her debt for light cast on a vexingly 
shadowy area. 

At the outset Daumard eschews definition of the bourgeoisie, but implicitly 
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she includes in it all the Parisian population between the workers without capital 
living near the edge of subsistence and the nobility. Within this large and hetero- 
geneous category (185,000 in 1846) she finds five different bourgeoisies, which 
she designates by the adjectives "populaire," "moyenne," "bonne," and "haute" 
and by the term "financial aristocracy." These groups she does define, basing her 
definitions on quantitative measurements of fortunes, styles of life, public influ- 
ence, and private responsibilities as revealed in the myriad data of notarial ar- 
chives, the Archives de l'enregistrement, fiscal records, bankruptcy papers, elec- 
toral lists, records of auctions, government personnel files, and a few family 
archives. 

Her basically economic definitions permit a wide divergence among the com- 
ponent groups in the class, The "popular bourgeoisie," for example, was eco- 
nomically closer to the working class than to the "financial aristocracy" or to the 
"haute bourgeoisie," and the "financial aristocracy" more akin to the aristocracy 
of birth than to the lower levels of the bourgeoisie. In the final third of the book 
she attempts to characterize the Parisian bourgeoisie by its role in society and by 
its values, and here she finds the cohesive forces that give unity to this large class 
despite economic differences. All, from top to bottom, shared the desire to possess 
a solid fortune, not as an end in itself but as a means to achieving personal and 
family independence and the prestige of political influence; the idea that men could 
shape their own destinies by work and struggle, tempered by protection of estab- 
lished positions; belief in the rule of law, essential to a stable society; and the con- 
ception of political society limited to men of property or education. During the 
July Monarchy the bourgeoisie in Paris was increasingly divided by differences in 
wealth and by political conflicts, but the solidarity based on role and values never 
cracked. The role and convictions of a class are a vast subject, little susceptible to . 
quantitative study, and the author admittedly has touched only parts of it, used 
but a fraction of the possible documentation, and produced on most aspects of the 
subject only sketches. She has, nonetheless, here made a pioneering and suggestive 
exploration of a dimension of the bourgeoisie on which there has been much loose 
writing but, until now, little serious research. 


University of Missouri Davin FH. Pingney 


NAPOLEON IIT. IN SEINER ZEIT: DER AUFSTIEG. By Heinrich Euler. 
Würzburg: A. G. Ploetz Verlag. 1961. Pp. ix, 1062. DM 44.80.) 


In this large volume of 880 pages of text and 164 pages of notes the author covers 
the biography of Louis Napoleon through the marriage with Eugénie. He has 
supplemented the thorough use of published accounts by research in public archives 
and in private collections, and the notes offer an indispensable guide to all students 
of the subject. As he intends to complete the biography, the work will be one of 
monumental proportions. 

'The question of whether the early phase of Louis Napoleon's life deserves ex- 
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tensive treatment found convincing answer half a century ago in Simpson's preface 
to his own first volume, and Euler planned his work with the same thought in 
mind. Encouraged by his mother and by the fact of family, Louis Napoleon de- 
veloped and implemented the ideals of Bonapartism, an act of creativity com- 
parable to that of a work of art. A biographer must portray this process of creation, 
and as Louis Napoleon constantly walked the thin edge between foolishness and 
failure, astuteness and success, in order to do him justice his biographer should 
possess subtlety of insight and a novelist's gift of portrayal. 

Neither Simpson nor Euler has the requisite qualifications, but the latter comes 
nearer to making Louis Napoleon real and understandable than does the earlier 
biographer. For this period of trial and error, of constant interaction among the 
facets of existence, Euler saw that he must enter fully into every aspect of the life 
of his subject and that he might best organize the discussion in line with the 
somewhat haphazard chronological procedure of life itself. Fortunately the sources 
supply such a mass of material that this traditional organization could cover the 
many topics that a modern reader expects. Euler makes Louis Napoleon appear 
to have been a far abler person than any other biographer known to me has done. 
He leads the reader to admire a man who gained his goal in the face of practically 
all conceivable odds. Euler offers no formula for this success; like Louis Napoleon 
he recognizes that there is none. Yet the reader understands how it was possible, 
just as he anticipates future difficulties and even disaster. 

Although this is the ablest study that we have for the years covered, the author 
was not quite competent to handle so complex an assignment. The book is an 
expanded version of a manuscript that Euler submitted as a Habilitationsschrift 
at the University of Würzburg. The most experienced biographer has difficulty in 
writing about childhood, and Euler's effort does not rise above the average. Nor 
has the author emancipated himself from German training enough to avoid in- 
fating Louis Napoleon’s undoubted intellectual interests into the stuff of Ideen- 
geschichte. Likewise the quality of his analysis and exposition of the political and 
social areas is uneven: often he shows extraordinary insight into Louis Napoleon's 
actions; at other times he does not fully portray and interpret events; and espe- 
cially for the crucial years of 1848 to 1853, he occasionally fails to grasp the com- 
plex strategy of politics, does not clarify motives and effects, and loses himself 
in details. I cannot find that Euler has solved the basic question of how to make 
the career of this mediocre person as interesting as it was to contemporaries and as 
it has been to succeeding generations. Harold Acton faced a similar problem with 
the Bourbons of Naples, some or most of whom were ordinary, not to say dull, as 
persons; yet Acton has made their story fascinating. The difference between his 
method and that of Euler seems to be threefold. Acton saw that persons of this 
kind are interesting mainly in relation to their milieu, and he reproduced the milieu 
much more fully than Euler dces that of Napoleon. Acton appreciated the colorful 
nature of the source accounts, quoting a great deal, whereas Euler rarely quotes 
and reduces the accounts to his uniform prose. Ácton has a novelist's awareness of 
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the significance of seeming trivia, whereas Euler lacks this trait. It is to be hoped 
that for the next volume Euler will rethink his strategy of composition, that he will 
add to the excellent qualities of the present volume a richer array of materials and 
approaches and a deeper understanding. 


University of California, Los Angeles EucENE N. ANDERSON 


THE REVOLT OF THE CATALANS: A STUDY IN THE DECLINE OF 
SPAIN (1598-1640). By J. H. Elliott. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 623. $12.50.) 


ON at least three counts the Catalan Revolt of 1640 can be rated a decisive turning 
point in Spanish and general European history: as the first of six mid-seventeenth- 
century revolutions from which the modern state emerged; as the final mortal 
blow bringing on the long-deferred international, military, and financial collapse 
of the Habsburg Empire; and as a myth-ridden memory that permeates deeply 
Catalonia's subsequent reactions to the War of the Spanish Succession, Carlism, 
federalism, anarchism, two republics, and the Civil War of 1936-1939. 

Mr. Elliott’s superb book, firmly based upon archival researches that yielded 
much significant new material, and drawing fruitfully upon the revisionist work 
of the contemporary Catalan historical school, is not a history of the twelve-year 
revolt as such, and only in its last chapters does it treat the climactic years 1640- 
1641 of Catalan secession and the union with France. His broader, more important 
aim is to explain why the revolt occurred, to unravel the incredibly complex tangle 
of clashing forces, personalities, and circumstances which forty-two years after 
Philip IPs death brought Spain to catastrophe. Hence its subtitle: 4 Study in the 
Decline of Spain (1598-1640); hence also its intensive examination of the policies 
and actions of Philip IV's great valido Olivares, to whose long ministry Elliott 
sees the Catalan Revolt as the chief, if not only, reliable guide because of the dis- 
appearance of most of his papers. This is a lucidly presented work of originality 
and insight that marks a considerable advance in our understanding of this crucial 
epoch in the development of modern Spain. 

As never before, the protagonists in the eventually, perhaps always, irre- 
pressible conflict are examined in detail and with evenhanded, sympathetic judg- 
ment. The Catalan Principality, still preserving in the full seventeenth century 
its medieval constitutions and merely contractual link with the Spanish crown, 
resented increasingly its domination by Castile and its exclusion from the fruits 
of national union and empire both in Europe and America. It was a land 
fanatically attached to its ancient liberties and its Corts and Diputació that rigidly 
limited royal rule through viceroy and audiència, a land at the same time of eco- 
nomic decline, of an embittered oligarchy of nobles and Barcelona merchants, of 
widespread banditry and incessant feuding. As for the government in distant 
Madrid, Elliott refutes the thesis that Olivares' efforts to extract subsidies, his 
Unión de Armas, and eventual billeting of Spanish troops were all a deep-laid 
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plot to provoke insurrection as a pretext for crushing the constitutions. Rather, the 
refusal of Corts, Diputació, and the Barcelona Consell de Cent to provide money 
or men, the crown's desperate fiscal and military needs, and the steadily rising 
fears and exasperations on both sides created a serious internal crisis which in 
1635 war with France converted into a critical test of national unity and Great 
Power capacity. When in the next five years hardships of war, uprisings against 
the tercios, revolutionary leadership by Pau Claris and others, the Corpus de Sang 
and the murder of the viceroy carried the Catalans into open rebellion, no one was 
more surprised and appalled than the Conde Duque. 

After the mounting tensions and the sense of tragic inevitability running 
through most of the work, the closing chapters with their quite consistent prefer- 
ence for explanation over description of the fast-moving events seem perhaps some- 
thing of a letdown. The argument that the revolt can usefully be approached in 
terms of Chaunu's conjuncture of static Mediterranean and dynamic Atlantic 
commercial worlds will be more persuasive when we know more fully why the 
Barcelona bourgeoisie played so feeble a role in comparison with its counterparts 
in contemporary Portugal England, and Holland. And more attention might 
profitably have been paid to the Catalan clergy—Pau Claris was a priest—to the 
monasteries, always so closely linked in Habsburg Spain to popular feeling, and to 
theological and mass devotional trends in the principality. But these are minor 
qualifications of an exceptionally fine and effective book. 


University of Virginia C. J. Bistrxo 


A HISTORY OF FINLAND. By Eino Jutikkala with Kauko Pirinen. Translated 
by Paul Sjöblom. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1962. Pp. ix, 291. $7.75.) 


A FULL-LENGTH history of Finland in the English language has for many years 
been one of the most urgent desiderata of teachers and students whose field of 
specialization is the Scandinavian North, past and present. For this and other 
reasons a warm welcome will be extended the present book, as will also be the 
case with the forthcoming "History of Finland" by Professor John H. Wuorinen, 
to be published in 1964. 

As indicated above, the present work has been written jointly by two Finnish 
historians, The first three chapters, dealing with prehistory and the Middle Ages 
and covering approximately sixty pages, are the work of Professor Kauko Pirinen, 
an authority on medieval and Church history; the main author is Professor Eino 
Jutikkala, a specialist in economic history, who presents a sweeping and fairly de- 
tailed account, stressing the political aspects of the period from the Reformation to 
the end of the Second World War. 

Perhaps more frequently than any other European nation, Finland has had to 
resist incursions of foreign foes, besides having had to face many seemingly un- 
solvable domestic problems. The long union with the Swedish realm, the inter- 
relations between the Swedish- and Finnish-speaking parts of the nation, the 
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nationalist movements from the nineteenth century and on, and, not least, the 
centurieslong westward thrust of the Russian state are some of the hard realities 
of Finnish history, realities that brought much tension and conflict in their wake. 
The deeper meaning behind the conflict and the turbulence are stressed throughout 
this volume; combining scholarship with facile writing, both authors have also 
placed trends and events in proper perspective. The result is a judicious and very 
readable account. It is to be regretted, however, that Jutikkala has overemphasized 
the centuries prior to our own. By limiting to a mere twenty-five pages the treat- 
ment of the entire period of Finnish independence (that is, from 1917 on), he 
has made the over-all presentation appear not a little skewed. 

Paul Sjóblom's English translation is very satisfactory, although it at times 
is marred by a number of rather curious renditions of names of persons and 
historical periods. For instance, attentive readers will be hard put to it to explain 
why a rather straightforward name like Bo Jonsson Grip appears as the puzzling 
and needlessly complicated Bo Jon's son Grip. No doubt American readers would 
also have liked to see that many widely used and traditional Swedish place names 
had been retained or at least had been placed in parentheses next to the Finnish 
names by which they have been superseded in this volume. For example, the 
Peace of Nystad is a well-known term but the term Peace of Uusikaupunki may 
be confusing. The addition of a bibliography would also have greatly increased the 
value of the book. 


American-Scandinavian Foundation Erik J. Frius 


VOM BISMARCK-REICH ZUM GETEILTEN DEUTSCHLAND: DEUT- 
SCHE GESCHICHTE SEIT 1871. By Johannes Bühler. [Deutsche Geschichte, 
Volume VI.] (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1960. Pp. xiv, 1027.) 


JouaNNzs Bühler originally made a name for himself with a series of well-edited 
and readable source books on German civilization. He then turned to the writing 
of a German history from the beginnings to the present, this volume being the 
sixth and final one. It is twice as big as each of the preceding volumes, and ob- 
viously the author found the condensation of the material more difficult in the 
recent and contemporary age than in older periods. The book has actually become a 
loosely knit chronicle, rather than a history, of political events from 1871 to 1955. 
And politics means to Bühler chiefly the activities of governments. It is surprising 
that the author, who in his earlier studies has shown himself so much interested in 
social history, makes no attempt to give a picture of German society in the age 
when Germany was transformed from an agrarian to a highly industrialized 
country. But social history would have necessitated some attention to economic and 
intellectual history, of which there is practically none. The German people thus 
never appear on the stage. 

But even within the narrow political framework Bühler fails to come to grips 
with the problems. In some of his chapters he organizes foreign and internal 
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politics in parallel subchapters and achieves thereby some superficial order albeit no 
integration, In general one small section follows the other, each dealing with an 
event or personality in rather strict chronological order which makes for great 
monotony, the more so since the book is written in a drab German prose. It con- 
tains, however, copious quotations from primary and more often from well- 
chosen secondary sources. The volume is correctly described by the publisher on 
the dust cover chiefly as "a collection of material for the history teacher." 

The author is fair in his judgments on the policies of foreign nations and 
constantly critical of nationalism. He even speaks of Max Weber’s “unbridled 
nationalism,” while Hitler's government is a “criminal system" throughout. Al- 
though he is critical of Bismarck and more so of William II, he sees the period 
from 1871 to 1914 as one of steady German progress. It was the “ill-fated com- 
plexity [Verkettung] of the international situation” that in 1914 ushered in the 
age of world wars. In the treatment of the origins of World War I and the July 
crisis Bühler follows the line laid down by the majority of the German academic 
historians of the 1920’s, and he carries it forward to 1918. The German invasion 
of Belgium, the unlimited submarine warfare, the deportation of Belgian workers 
are never clearly condemned as violations of international law but rather as actions 
helping the propaganda of Germany’s enemies. Amazing is the statement that the 
“subsequent developments in the East had shown” that no more satisfactory 
solution could have been found for the Eastern problems than the peace treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. The fact that the Germans realized a vast program 
of annexations that in many respects anticipated Hitler is "enemies! propaganda.” 

The Versailles Treaty is discussed in a moderate tone, though the assertion 1s 
made that Article 231 burdened Germany with the "sole war guilt." It would 
be desirable that Clemenceau's never uttered word about the twenty million too 
many Germans would disappear from reputable German history texts. The 
Weimar period is treated as one in which Germany rose again after the tribula- 
tions of the years 1919-1924. The world economic crisis and the rise of the Nazi 
party ended the auspicious development. For the popular growth of the Nazi move- 
ment Bühler offers no other explanations than economic distress and the diabolic 
propaganda of Hitler and Goebbels. In spite of the weaknesses in historical inter- 
pretation and occasional factual errors, Bühler's volume will be of value as a general 
reference book for the political history of Germany since 1871. 


Yale University Hayo HoLsorn 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ZYKLISCHEN UBERPRODUKTIONS- 
KRISEN IN DEUTSCHLAND, 1918 BIS 1945. By Jürgen Kucaynski. [Die 
Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus, Volume XV. Part 1, 
Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Dokumente und Studien zu Band 5.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 200. DM 21.) 
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STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES STAATSMONOPOLISTISCHEN KAP- 
ITALISMUS IN DEUTSCHLAND, 1918 BIS 1945. By Jürgen Kuczynski. 
[Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus, Volume XVI. 
Part 1, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 bis zur 
Gegenwart. Dokumente und Studien zu Band 6.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
1963. Pp. 287. DM 26.) 

STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER LAGE DER ARBEITERIN IN DEUT- 
SCHLAND VON 1700 BIS ZUR GEGENWART. By Jürgen Kuczynski. 
[Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter unter dem Kapitalismus, Volume 
XVIII. Part 1, Die Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1789 
bis zur Gegenwart. Dokumente und Studien.] (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 390. DM 35.) 


Voruwz XV of this series continues the history of “overproduction crises" in 
Germany, begun in Volumes XI and XII, beyond 1918. The well-known East 
German labor historian here discusses the process of capital formation ia Germany 
as reflected 1n the crises of that period. The crisis of 1929-1932 is described as 
unique for its far-reaching ramifications. The ensuing depression of 1933-1939, 
Kuczynski insists, foreshadowed the impending collapse of capitalism in that it 
initiated a "deformation" of the business cycle and ushered in the fascist regime. 
He distinguishes between the normal "overproduction crises" of a capitalistic 
economy and the "underproduction crises" that occur during or immediately fol- 
lowing wars. Marx, Varga, the Hungarian Marxian economist, Stalin, and Lenin 
are quoted to illustrate the "ineluctable" logic of the Marxian analysis of capitalism. 
Kuczynski had clearly arrived at his conclusions before embarking on this work 
and is using the relevant data only to buttress a priori assumptions. Besides, he 
ignores the impact of nationalism on the tariff and trade conflicts of the 1930's, the 
role of rapidly changing capital movements following the First World War, the 
postwar debacle of most European currencies, the repercussions of international 
reparations and debts, and the impact of differential monetary policies on the lead- 
ing world powers during the 1920's and 1930's. 

In his study of state monopoly capitalism during the years 1918 to 1945 
Kuczynski traces the extension of corporate concentration from small and medium 
to very large corporate structures, a trend notably accelerated by the inflation of 
the early 1920's, the depression of the 1930's, and fascist policies. He contends that 
the old monopolies, notably in the coal, iron, steel, chemical, and electrical equip- 
ment industries, extended their sway after the First World War, using their vast 
political infuence to undermine the socialist project of a cooperative economy 
during the Weimar years while, at the same time, throttling many emerging 
potential rivals, During the Third Resch, says Kuczynski, they gained control over 
raw material allocations and over the country's armament program and occupied 
key positions in the state and party. This entailed a virtual displacement of the 
political bureaucracy by functionaries of the great trusts in all sensitive economic 
and foreign policy offices. Kuczynski says this was especially true of the J. G. 
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Farbenindustrie, which dictated economic planning and foreign economic policy 
while it promoted the economic rape of Europe. Much of his case against the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, as well as some of the material bearing on the Krupp interests, 
rests on testimony offered at the Nuremberg War Crimes Trial. Though Kuczynski 
uses extensive and well-focused documentation, he ignores the innumerable ex- 
igencies of war that made it both impossible and inexpedient for the regime to 
police the trusts, even had it desired to da so. | 

Volume XVIII of this series examines the condition of gainfully occupied 
women in Germany since 1700. A brief introduction traces the economic and social 
status of women from the beginning of the Christian era to the advent of the 
factory system. The author reproaches Christianity with the social and moral 
degradation of women as “the source of temptation and evil.” Capitalism, he says, 
reinforced this Christian stigma with overt discrimination based on the need for 
cheap and docile labor. The plight of women workers deteriorated notably during 
the years 1849-1892 as a result of abuses associated with “freedom of contract" and 
in the absence of unionism and social legislation. The years 1892 to 1933 witnessed 
a gradual social and economic rehabilitation of gainfully employed women. They 
benefited from the wartime labor shortages and suffered less than men from un- 
employment and wage reductions during the depression years. The Nazi stress 
on a growing population and the re-employment of idle men drove women from 
many gainful occupations and undermined their social status. The acute wartime 
labor shortages of the 1940's did not reverse that trend, thanks to the extensive 
employment of foreigners, though the postwar years witnessed an enormous im- 
provement in the German woman's economic and social status. Based largely on 
official publications, the Merseberg archival collection, monographs, articles, and 
general works, the book adds little to the known works of Karbe, Geyer, Strauss, 
and Wilbrandt, except to bring the story up to date and view it through the 
Marxian prism. Kuczynski's conclusion that a thousand years of woman's degrada- 
tion and humiliation culminated in the triumph of humanism in the German 
Democratic Republic is not documented or argued. On the other hand, his ad- 
mission that the class consciousness of gainfully employed women in West 
Germany has lessened appreciably since 1949 as the result of falling unemploy- 
ment and rising wages and the combined propaganda effort of German and 
American "monopolists" comes as a startling anticlimax that impugns the Marxian 
ideological foundation on which the entire work is built. 


Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. PUNDT 


REICHSWEHR, STAAT UND NSDAP: BEITRÂGE ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
GESCHICHTE 1930-1932. By Thilo Vogelsang. [Veröffentlichungen des 
Instituts für Zeitgeschichte, Quellen und Darstellungen zur Zeitgeschichte, 
Number 11.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1962. Pp. 506. DM 36.) 


Tis absorbing inquiry into the relationship between Reichswehr, Weimar Re- 
public, and NSDAP, from 1930 to 1932, must be considered a major contribution 
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to the historical literature of the period. Dr. Vogelsang, director of the library of 
the Institute for Contemporary History in Munich, is especially well qualified to 
illuminate this very intricate and fateful aspect of German history. His publica- 
tion of Hermann Pünder's Aufzeichnungen in the Schriftenrethe of the institute 
in 1961 and his important contributions in the Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte 
attest to his sound scholarship and familiarity with the issues and documentation 
of the period. Vogelsang has made expert use of the large body of printed mate- 
rials pertinent to his inquiry, and one can find no fault with his selections. The 
archival documentation is equally extensive and was collected from the files of the 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz, Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Potsdam, Politisches Archiv 
des Auswärtigen Amtes in Bonn, Geheimes Staatsarchiv in Munich, and the in- 
stitute’s growing collection. Among the many files used, one may note the 
Schleicher, Groener, and Seeckt Nachlässe, the Bestand Reichskanslei (R 34/1), 
and the Semmlung Zeugenschriften. By his own admission the author has en- 
deavored to place the main emphasis of his examination upon the “personal com- 
ponent,” in order to reveal the chief protagonists in their human imperfection. 
While not rejecting the validity and usefulness of decidedly more theoretical ap- 
proaches to the problems, characterized by the construction of “models” and 
analysis of causality, Vogelsang rightly emphasizes the need for a historical record 
of the actions, inactions, and attitudes of those individuals who directly influenced 
the course of events. 

A condensed but very informative survey of the years 1918 to 1930 introduces 
the reader to the main emphasis of the book. The curious collaboration of civil 
and military authorities initiated by Ebert and Groener in the wake of German 
collapse, the emergence of Seeckt, the various plots against the state, the violations 
of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty are reviewed in clear perspective. 
The author ably sets forth the manifold repercussions of these events and their 
effects during the final phase of the republic. The examination of the Brüning- 
Papen-Schleicher era is detailed and systematic; its main emphasis lies, of course, 
upon the relationship of Reichswehr to the state and the NSDAP. The grave 
political and economic problems, the mounting instability of political life, the 
growth of the extremist parties are examined in the light of their impact on the 
army. Schleicher’s role in particular, indicative of the pivotal role of the Reichswehr 
in a critical phase of constitutional moment, is traced with great skill. In so doing, 
the author stresses the demand of the military for political Mitbestimmung. The 
dilemma of the potential forces of opposition to the National Socialist threat is 
shown in its tragic consequence, along with Hitler’s rather ironic use of the con- 
stitution as a weapon. The study concludes with the failure of Schleicher to split 
the NSDAP and his consideration of a Verfassungsbruch, illegal in form but 
legitimate in terms of motives. In conclusion, the reader’s attention is directed 
to an appended collection of important documents. 


University of Colorado WILLARD ALLEN FLETCHER 
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HITLER: REDEN UND PROKLAMATIONEN, 1932-1945. KOMMEN- 
TIERT VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN ZEITGENOSSEN. Volume I, TRI- 
UMPH (1932-1938). By Max Domarus. ([Neustadt a. d. Aisch: Verlags- 
druckerei Schmidt. ] 1962. Pp. viii, 987. DM 64.) 


Tug author, Archivdirektor in Würzburg, explains in the foreword how he, a 
prolific scholar in Bavarian regional history of the eighteenth century, especially the 
Schönborn family, came to undertake a contemporary theme. From 1932 on, he 
began collecting Hitler’s speeches and pronouncements and continued to con- 
struct his archive until 1945. To be sure, this is published material, but few would 
be tempted now to search through the German press for Hitler's utterances. Thus 
this work is valuable, though not to the extent implied by the title. 

The introduction treats Hitler’s personality, the undigested mixture of affability 
and brutality, the increasing Aubris that led to Hitler’s self-identification with the 
nation and, perhaps, a national deity, the untrammeled will, and the shabby 
cultural foundation. His essential purpose, Domarus thinks, lay in the plans of 
conquest adumbrated in Mein. Kampf. Even his anti-Semitism was only a means 
to that end. Hitler the orator adapted himself skillfully to his audience, yet 
achieved no success with foreign hearers comparable to that with Germans. His 
speeches had a pattern: the almost inevitable Parteierzählung (Domarus’ phrase), 
delivered slowly and undramatically; adept use of foreign words, the Zahlen- 
fimmel for those rows of statistics, and the fictitious seven men with whom he 
"founded" the movement, the four and a half years of war and the thirteen 
years of disgrace; the speeding up as he approached his immediate theme, the 
fury and ecstasy toward the end. There is something in Domarus’ analogy of this 
to the externals of a religious service—familiar gospel first, then emotions rising to 
a pitch. Interesting, too, is the frequent echo of Biblical or liturgical phrases and 
rhythms. 

The text starts with Hitler's sanguine New Year's proclamation for 1932, a 
year when he spoke in fifteen election campaigns and involved himself in intricate 
maneuvers that edged him toward power. In January his address to the Düsseldorf 
Industrialists’ Club (over twenty pages of fine print) helped to convince business- 
men of his respectability. This chapter sets the book's pattern—continuous brief 
commentary, with proclamations, letters, telegrams, interviews in chronological 
sequence among political speeches and ceremonial set pieces. The remilitarization 
of the Rhineland, in 1936, brought a tone of increased confidence. In. 1938, con- 
cluding the fat years, an ugly bellicosity grew with each "triumph." I noted in 
my diary on September 26 of that year, after the broadcast of Hitler’s infamous 
Sportpalast speech against the Czechs (“Dort ist Herr Benesch! Und hier stehe 
ich!) that it sounded like someone stirring up a mob for a lynching. 

The texts of the speeches show qualities already obvious in the reports of 
Hitler’s first political orations in 1919 and 1920. They are thin, primitive, im- 
mediate, They shun the theoretical, including völkisch racial-mystical views, 
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which indeed were castigated by Hitler at the Parteitag of 1938. Rarely do they 
show any cultural level; those thousands of books Hitler supposedly devoured 
were certainly not serious literature or history or philosophy—no echoes from 
that world beyond a few clichés like Karl Bröger’s lines about Germany's poorest 
sons being its most loyal, or a couple of reminiscences of Faust! What a contrast 
to the richness of allusion in Stresemann's addresses. These are like a performance, 
repeated hundreds of times, of a mediocre propaganda play, embellished occa- | 
sionally by a striking phrase. 

What is disappointing is the incompleteness, despite the bulk of the book. 
Almost never is a long speech given completely, and the few that are, such as the 
Düsseldorf address and the Reichstag speech of March 23, 1933, are readily ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Major addresses, such as those to the Retchstag on January 
30, 1934, and March 7, 1936, are reduced to a fraction of the original, with insufh- 
cient indication of specific omissions. Far too much space goes to set pieces, con- 
gratulatory notes, ceremonial appearances, even lists like a court circular of 
Hitler's trivial official activities, Some notably important and notably typical ad- 
dresses might well have been given in full. The words, to judge from several sam- 
plings, are generally carefully reproduced, but the customary omission of the 
listeners’ reactions (applause, indignation, and so forth) deprives the reader of 
significant evidence about effectiveness of individual arguments. The volume is 
tco scrappy to use as a real source book. 


Harvard University Recaro H. Preps 


STUDI SULLA NOBILTÀ PIEMONTESE NELL'EPOCA DELL'ASSOLU- 
TISMO: MEMORIA. By Stuart J. Woolf. [Memorie dell’Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche, Series 4, 
Number 5.] (Turin: the Accademia. 1963. Pp. viii, 243.) 


Jusr how the ancient nobility managed to maintain its predominant position in 
the various European states during the age of absolute monarchy is a question 
that has increasingly attracted the attention of historians in recent years. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of M. Bloch, R. Mousnier, H. J. Habakkuk, and many others, 
whose studies have enabled him to draw frequent comparisons with other parts of 
Europe, and guided by the researches of G. Quazza, L. Einaudi, A. de Maddalena, 
and D. Beltrami into the social and economic conditions of northern Italy at the 
time, Stuart J. Woolf has reconstructed with admirable precision the varying 
fortunes of three old Piedmontese families from about 1550 to about 1800. He has 
found that in spite of the administrative reforms of Vittorio Amedeo II, which, 
as Quazza has shown in Le riforme in Piemonte (1957), excluded the nobility 
from all royal service except the military and the diplomatic and reduced many 
feudal holdings to the status of taxable property; in spite of the increasingly preva- 
lent custom of limiting marriages to one son only, which threatened as many 
Piedmontese as Venetian (see J. C. Davis, The Decline of the Venetian Nobility 
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[1962]) houses with extinction; in spite of the facility with which the adminis- 
trative and mercantile bourgeoisie moved up into the second estate and the reso- 
luteness with which impoverished younger sons avoided drifting down into the 
third; and in spite of ruinous dowries, immense outlays for pure display, huge 
urban palaces, and increasing pressure from crown and communes, the old fam- 
ilies of Piedmont succeeded not only in preserving their privileges and wealth 
throughout the eighteenth century, but even in surviving relatively unscathed 
from the upheaval of the French Revolution. 

Specialists on these problems will be pleased with the great quantity of precise 
detail in the three main chapters and with the elaborate charts and graphs with 
which the author has tabulated his findings. Nonspecialists will be enlightened 
by the clear and eloquent summary of his conclusions, free from the least trace 
of social science jargon, in the lengthy but concise “Considerazioni finali.” And 
some students, hopefully, will be inspired by the sureness of his method and by 
his frequent suggestions for further research in lateral fields. 


University of Chicago Eric COCHRANE 


STORIA MILITARE DEL RISORGIMENTO: GUERRE E INSURREZIONI. 
By Piero Pieri. [Biblioteca di Cultura Storica, Number 71.] (Turin: Giulio 
Finaudi Editore. 1962. Pp. xvii, 883. L. 7,000.) 


Few non-Italian historians will feel that they have time to read over eight hundred 
closely printed pages on fifty-five years in the military history of Italy, even though 
written by the leading authority on that subject. 

Yet this book exemplifies an approach to its subject by which every military 
historian can profit, and in no other approach can the historian of modern Italy 
find such a compendium and balanced critique of the military aspects of the 
Risorgimento. Historians are all too prone to assume that military history is now 
obsolete, or of interest only to military buffs. This is true if it is merely the study 
of organization, strategy, and tactics in past wars. The great merit of Professor 
Pieri's approach is in his concept that a nation’s conduct of war reflects the char- 
acteristics of a given political and social order and finds in these the limit of its 
military effectiveness. So conceived, military history becomes a highly profitable, 
indeed an indispensable, study for all historians, and even for military professionals. 

The military problem of the Risorgimento, once the demand for liberation be- 
came irreversible, was to mobilize forces that could dislodge the Austrians without 
invoking the aid of foreign arms. As. we know, it was not solved: Cavour had to 
get the help of Napoleon III, and the national ideal was compromised. Pieri is 
convinced that the Italians had a military potential which, if fully utilized, would 
have enabled them to free themselves. Its basic ingredient was present, he believes, 
in the fighting qualities of the Italian soldier of the nineteenth century. By 1815, 
thanks to participation in the campaigns and insurrections of the Napoleonic 
era, Italy had acquired cadres of officers and soldiers capable of fighting its own 
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wars. If, in the Rrsorgimento, the Italians, however heroic in battle, failed to win 
campaigns, the fault lay in the strategy, tactics, leadership, and organization that 
the commanders of regular forces gave them. 

The Restoration left Italy two experienced regular forces, the armies of Pied- 
mont and Naples, Pieri gives both high marks after their modernization, which be- 
gan in the 1830's. He takes pains to show that the soldiers of both fought well, 
the Piedmontese army becoming a dedicated instrument of national patriotism. If 
its performances were disappointing, this was because its high command was badly 
organized, unimaginative, and overcautious. 

Finally, Italy had the potentiality of insurrectionary warfare. Its own writers 
pointed this out, beginning with Carlo Bianco in 1830. He used the Spanish in- 
surrection against Napoleon to show how a people’s war could be organized and 
fought, and Mazzini immediately adopted his ideas as the military program of 
Young Italy. Bianco’s treatise was followed by a series on the subject that included 
one by the conservative Count Cesare Balbo. 

How to combine regular and popular warfare effectively without precipitating 
revolution had, by 1848, become the critical military problem of the Risorgimento. 

Its solution was not found. The regular army commands and the governments 
behind them were afraid to use the potential of popular warfare. The Piedmontese 
used the patriotic volunteers anxiously and grudgingly. The ruling classes saw 
clearly that the peasant masses could be induced to accept conscription or fight a 
guerrilla war only by radical agrarian reforms. Even Mazzini and Garibaldi would 
not face the issue, which was social revolution, and insisted on postponing it until 
Italy was free. Pieri does not question the political wisdom of the course that was 
followed. But it set a limit short of the mark on the military capacity of the Italians 
of the Risorgimento. They had a military potential that they were politically and 
socially unready to invoke. 

Why the author chose to combine his searching and valuable analysis with a 
re-examination and critique of every move on every field of battle is not clear. Per- 
haps from his love of military history; or perhaps he felt that only by such a com- 
plete and critical examination could he reassure, or convince, his public regarding 
the fighting qualities of his nation. 


Baltimore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


LA FORMAZIONE DELL'ITALIA INDUSTRIALE: DISCUSSIONI E RI- 
CERCHE. Edited by Alberto Caracciolo. [Biblioteca di cultura moderna, 
Number 578.] (Bari: Editori Laterza. 1963. Pp. 230. L. 1,600.) 


Ix 1956, Rosario Romeo, a historian of Croce's school, published an essay.attack- 
ing Antonio Gramsci's interpretation of the Risorgimento. This and a subsequent 
essay were published in book form in 1959 under the title of Risorgimento e cap- 
italismo (see AHR, LXV [Apr. 1960], 607). The ensuing polemic has continued 
to this day. 
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Gramsci, according to Romeo, had centered his criticism of the Risorgimento 
on the failure of its leaders to carry through an agrarian revolution. Romeo's main 
objection, apart from Gramsci’s alleged “present-mindedness” and a tendency to 
use French history as a "model" for Italy, was that had such a revolution oc- 
curred, the capitalistic development of Italy would have been seriously delayed. 
Romeo contends that most of the capital used to establish the "prerequisites" for 
industrialization (especially transportation and public utilities), as well as the early 
industrialization itself, was derived from rents and profits of agriculture which, 
given an agrarian revolution and the consequent breaking up of large estates, 
would otherwise have been unavailable. 

In my opinion, very little remains of Romeo's critique of Gramsci. Candeloro 
has observed that all interpretations of the Risorgimento have a "political" element. 
Manacorda has demonstrated that the agrarian question and the question of the 
South are specifically Italian traditions. Cafagna and Zangheri have emphasized 
that tbe backward forms of southern agriculture were a hindrance to any kind 
of positive development and that the question of agrarian reform was in any case 
not the heart of Gramsci's analysis. 

Nevertheless, Romeo did render an important service to Italian historiography 
by opening up a debate on the dates, nature, and extent of the "industrial revo- 
lution” in Italy. This book, a collection of some of the more important articles re- 
sulting from the debate, provides an excellent introduction to the state of current 
scholarship. All the contributors are in agreement that the “take-off” period for 
Italian industrialization falls in the years from 1896 to 1908 and that the role of 
high tariffs and the intervention of the state were very important in determining 
the actual course of that industrialization. Gerschenkron believes, however, that 
protectionism and the active role of the state were generally hindrances to economic 
development, whereas Romeo tends to emphasize their positive value. 

Cafagna develops a number of interesting ideas on the special problems of in- 
dustrialization in a period when several industrialized countries already existed. 
He emphasizes the relatively greater demand for capital because of the higher ex- 
isting level of technical development and the importance of simultaneously de- 
veloping many branches of the economy. Both Gerschenkron and Cafagna, though 
for different reasons, stress the relatively fragile character of the Italian economy, 
even at the end of the “take-off” period, whereas, Romeo tends to emphasize its 
stronger elements, All are in agreement, however, on the supreme importance of 
financial institutions in Italian industrial development, particularly the mixed 
banks of deposit and investment that the Germans brought to Italy in 1894. 

It is unfortunate that only one of the longer articles (by Dario Tosi) deals in 
any detail with Romeo’s critique of Gramsci. The editor has chosen to concentrate 
on the problem of the actual development of Italian industrialization. This is all 
very well, but much could have been learned concerning the limits and distortions 
of that process had Caracciolo included either Luciano Cafagna’s earlier article 
(Società, XII [No. 6, 1956]) or Renato Zangheri’s contribution (in Studi gram- 
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sciant |1958]), both of which defend Gramsci's view of the Risorgimento and its 
consequences. 


Rutgers University Joun M. CAMMETT 


ITALIENS WEG IN DEN ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG. By Ferdinand Siebert. 
(Frankfurt am Main: Athenäum Verlag. 1962. Pp. 460. DM 36.) 


Prorzssor Ferdinand Siebert of Mainz has written a balanced and perceptive 
book on Italian diplomacy from the Munich Conference to the Italian entry into 
the war on June ro, 1940, and has added a long introductory essay on Italian 
foreign policy from 1919 to Munich. The author has used printed documents, 
memoirs, and many of the secondary accounts. His study has value, therefore, as a 
fresh interpretation of facts.that have largely been known to historians for some 
time. It is an important addition to the literature on Fascist foreign policy. 

Convinced that Italy played a greater role than has been generally assumed in 
the tragedy that unfolded rapidly after Munich, Siebert devotes major attention to 
Italy’s relations with England, France, and Germany. He gives considerable in- 
formation on Italy’s Balkan aspirations and intrigues and Italian fears that Ger- 
many and Russia threatened these ambitions. Siebert illuminates the “Fascist 
style” in diplomacy and pictures both Benito Mussolini and Count Galeazzo 
Ciano as inept leaders. If there is a hero in this story of weakness, miscalculation, 
and diplomatic failure, it is Bernardo Attolico, the Italian ambassador in Berlin. 
His voice was heard, but not heeded. 

Both Britain and France made serious errors in dealing with Mussolini. 
Britain did more than any other country to aid in the consolidation of the Fascist 
dictatorship, according to Siebert. Relations were good between England and 
Italy through most of the 1920's and again immediately before and after Hitler’s 
attack on Poland. In the end, however, British economic warfare, especially an 
embargo on the export of German coal through Dutch ports, helped drive Musso- 
lini into war. Antagonized by Mussolini’s methods, France refused, too long after 
Munich, to negotiate on Mussolini’s more modest demands even though the 
British urged France to be conciliatory. Only an Italo-French understanding, Sie- 
bert concludes, could have prevented the outbreak of World War IT. 

The Italo-German relationship was devoid of friendship or trust. The Wehr- 
macht \eaders had a low opinion of Italian military might. The final destruction 
of Czechoslovakia on March 15, 1939, was a black day for the Italians. Italy had 
less freedom of action among the powers after the seizure of Albania on April 7 
and was now drawn closer into the German orbit. Siebert is highly critical of the 
careless way in which Italy negotiated the offensive Pact of Steel in May. Ciano 
was more realistic than Mussolini about the German danger, but lacked the 
strength of character to do anything effective about his anti-German convictions. 
Mussolini was deeply disturbed by Hitler’s pact with Russia and by the prospect of 
war in September 1939, but was unable to prevent war and unwilling to break with 
Hitler. Hitler presented his ally with a long series of unpleasant surprises. 
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Siebert recognizes that Ribbentrop's visit to Rome on March 10, 1940, and 
Mussolini’s meeting with Hitler at the Brenner on March 18 were decisive events 
in pushing Italy toward war and concludes that Sumner Welles came to Europe 
on his peace mission too late. By the end of March Mussolini had decided, against 
the advice of his generals, to enter the war at an early date. He felt that Italian 
prestige required this action. German power and success had blinded him with 
admiration and fear. Italy, he told the crowd at Palazzo Venezia on June 10, must 
break out of the suffocating confines of the Mediterranean to the oceans. 


Colgate University Witiiam C. AskEW 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Nicholas V. Riasanovsky. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 711. $8.00.) 


Terns is a thoroughly orthodox text of Russian history; therein lies its strength. 
There is altogether too much straining after novelty in the textbook business, and 
it is good to have a work that is designed for the classroom and written with stu- 
dents in mind, Yet Professor Riasanovsky does not talk down to his readers or as- 
sume a pose of unchallengeable authority; he demonstrates that the accomplished 
professional is himself a student who respects the expertness of others and, in 
doing so, demonstrates the collaborative nature of the historian's task. 

The virtues of the book are many: its standards of accuracy are extremely 
high; the exposition of complicated issues is eminently clear; cultural history is 
given its due and placed in the larger setting; the use of statistics is discriminating 
and illustrative rather than overwhelming; and the statement of different inter- 
pretations of contested questions is always judicious and balanced. Indeed, on 
occasion the author might have asserted himself a little more strongly (for ex- 
ample, in weighing Soviet and prerevolutionary interpretations of Muscovite 
history), but where this restraint may bother the general reader, teachers ought 
to welcome it for allowing them to offer their own interpretations and hypotheses 
with whatever force and certainty they care to display. 

Especially good is the treatment of pre-Petrine history and society. It is always 
difheult to make students with a presentist bias see the relevance and importance of 
this period; the author has made this job easier by his excellent discussion of dif- 
ferent potentialities and possible lines of development inherent in early Russian 
history. In doing so, he has possibly overstressed the elements of receptivity and 
continuity, especially in the realm of culture, as against isolationism and self- 
containment, For a civilization whose religion, language, and law served as links 
to the outside world can hardly be, at the same time, parochial; nor would its 
turning to a world that had little in common with Muscovy have marked such a 
"sharp division" with its own past. 

There are a few minor suggestions to be made for future editions. It would be 
helpful to students to point out that the German Suburb mentioned on page 230 is 
not the same as that described on page 119; that the help given Napoleon by 
Austria and Prussia was nominal rather than substantial and that the tsar was as- 
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sured of this. Why the zemstvo system was a school for radicalism and liberalism 
needs a line or two of explanation, and the description of Russia after 1905 as a 
constitutional monarchy ought to be accompanied by some reservation. This holds 
also for the characterization of Nicholas II as a “convinced” reactionary. It is 
doubtful that Nicholas' inclinations or habits deserve to be called convictions. Tbe 
effect of Army Order Number 1 was certainly as described, but it did insist that 
in the ranks and in "fulfilling service duties" soldiers observe the strictest military 
discipline. The treatment of the provisional government's nationality policy on 
pages 507 and 509 should, if possible, be consolidated and its ambivalent nature 
(as regards Finland, for example), clarified. The flow of the narrative is impeded 
too often by references to such later sections of the book as: "will be discussed in a 
later chapter"; "as will be indicated in later chapters"; "to be discussed later"; and 
similar phrases. If such references are thought necessary, page numbers in 
brackets would do. 

Riasanovsky has written a very good book. Is 1t too much to hope that now 
publishers will declare themselves satished and ask for other kinds of books, for 
example, special studies of periods and problems (preferably in inexpensive paper- 
back) to be used in conjunction with such excellent texts as this? 


University of California, Los Angeles Hans Roccer 


VNESHNIAIA POLITIKA ROSSII XIX I NACHALA XX VERA: DOKU- 
MENTY ROSSHSKOGO MINISTERSTVA INOSTRANNYKH DEL 
[Foreign Policy of Russia, 19th and Early 20th Centuries: Documents of the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs]. First Series, 1801-1815 GG. Volume 
VI, 1811-1812 GG, [Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR.] (Moscow: 
State Publishing House for Political Literature. 1962. Pp. 864.) 


A PREFACE to the first volume of this collection of documents announces that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR has undertaken to publish, in six series, 
a vast amount of material on Russian foreign policy during the years 1801-1917. 
The six volumes issued thus far, each running to some seven hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and covering only the period to the end of 1812, would seem to 
promise that, when completed, this series will be one of the major sources of the 
study, not only of Russian but also of European diplomatic history. Despite an 
evident desire, underlined in the prefaces, particularly of the first and of this 
volume, to present a markedly favorable view of Imperial Russia, this promise 
may indeed be realized. 

The present volume, containing documents of the years 1811 and 1812, of 
course, provides much material relating to Franco-Russian relations, to Napoleon’s 
invasion, and to the effect of the latter’s defeat on the policies of the other states of 
Europe. Despite a century and a half of writing on the subjects, these new sources 
will be of undoubted assistance in matters of detail and in offering a basis for more 
finely shaded interpretations of these two crucial years. Beyond these much-dis- 
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cussed topics, however, there are other problems on which this volume presents 
information. Many documents refer to Turkish and Balkan affairs and to the 
Empire's general policy toward “movements of national liberation.” There are, 
furthermore, a number of references to the United States, to its trade with Russia, 
and to the Russian offer of mediation in the War of 1812. Included are papers 
of the Russian American Company on the subject of negotiations with the 
American Fur Company in order to delimit spheres of influence and to prevent the 
furnishing of firearms to the Indians of the Northwest. The documents are printed 
in their original language, principally in French, but are edited in accordance with 
the present rules of orthography and spelling of each language. There are ex- 
tensive notes and bibliographical references and subject, name, and geographic 
indexes. Although the mark of present Soviet views of Russia’s past is clear in 
these volumes, they should not be overlooked by students of almost any phase of 
European diplomatic history of the nineteenth century. 


Library of Congress RosERT V. ALLEN 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE ST. PETERSBURG LABOR MOVE- 
MENT, 1885-1897. By Richard Pipes. [Russian Research Center Studies, 
Number 46.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 154. 


$4.25.) 


In this small but useful volume Professor Pipes deals with two contemporary 
movements, both important and complex. What was to become the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor party and the labor movement itself in Russia were each still in 
a formative stage at the fin de siècle. Hence each was made up of many discrete 
elements, each pushing and pulling under the goading of the times. 

The author does not present an exhaustive documentary history of the two 
movements, but rather an analysis of their development and mutual relationship 
on the basis of the known facts. The conclusions at which he arrives offer a sub- 
stantial corrective to the hallowed claims of Soviet historiography on the subject. 

For one thing, Pipes shows that, the claims of Soviet historians notwithstanding, 
the Russian labor movement developed largely independently of the Social Demo- 
cratic movement. Furthermore, whatever influence the Social Democrats may have 
exerted on labor leaders, who were highly suspicious of them, they had to share 
with the vigorously active Populists. Indeed, Pipes maintains, it was often labor 
that directed the course of both ideological currents. For example, in his analysis 
of the great strikes of May 1896 and January 1897, which led to Russian labor's 
first great victory—the introduction of the eleven-and-a-half-hour day—Pipes shows 
that the Social Democrats neither instigated nor prolonged the strike, that they 
had even advised against the January strike, and that their contribution to these 
events was largely limited to editorial activity. On the whole, Russian labor 
organizations at the turn of the century were suspicious of the socialist intel- 
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" lectuals and opposed efforts to lead the workers beyond economic and moral 
self-improvement into illegal revolutionary activity. 

This study also serves to correct the exaggerated central role that Soviet his- 
torians have ascribed to Lenin as the originator of the Russian Social Democratic 
movement and chief inspirer of the St, Petersburg labor movement. Dismissing this 
as hagiography, Pipes gives due attention to the work and achievements of Lenin’s 
associates and rivals. He thus reveals a considerably less-than-heroic-sized Lenin, 
who not only did not direct the Russian labor movement but who, as an intellec- 
tual, was cool and distant in his relation to it. 

Soviet specialists will undoubtedly protest against this treatment, It is to be 
hoped that in so doing they may offer more evidence on the subject. However, it 
should be noted that if Pipes's array of documentary evidence is not as great as 
either he or the reader would like, the fault lies with those authorities in the 
Soviet Union who would not open the necessary archives to him. There can be no 
scientific method where all competent scholars are not free to use and to check the 
evidence, Until the Soviet Union permits other scholars to work in Soviet historical 
archives, no one can take seriously the pronouncements of Soviet scholars, how- 
ever much we should like to respect their work. 

Meanwhile the present volume stands as a noteworthy interpretation of a 
pregnant period in the rise of Russian Social Democracy and the Russian labor 
movement. Pipes has proved once again that a monograph need not be long, 
ponderous, or dull to be a contribution to knowledge. 


University of Wisconsin MicHAxL B. Perrovicx 


THE SICKLE UNDER THE HAMMER: THE RUSSIAN SOCIALIST REV- 
OLUTIONARIES IN THE EARLY MONTHS OF SOVIET RULE. By 
Oliver Henry Radkey. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 525. $9.75.) 


The Sickle under the Hammer is an important contribution, but it is not easy 
to arrive at this sober verdict, given the form in which the evidence is presented. 

The Russian Socialist Revolutionaries, the nearest to a majority party Russia 
had ever had, certainly lost the revolution. For that crime Radkey indicts the 
SR’s—indeed the book is more than indictment, for Radkey is also prosecuting 
attorney and judge as well as grand jury. His explanation of the loss is centered 
on SR factionalism and the control of policy in fact at the end of 1917 by mem- 
bers who were representative neither of party nor peasantry, were probably not 
socialist and certainly not revolutionary; adherence past reason to the concept of 
coalition government; obsession with keeping Russia in the war past belief; A. R. 
Gotz as an “evil genius” wrecking the party from within, and the weakness of 
V. M. Chernov as a leader. 

The heart of Radkey’s contribution is his analysis of the Constituent Assembly 
to explode the myth of a representative body controlled by the SR's and prevented 
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from giving Russia a peaceful, democratic, parliamentary government only be- 
cause of ruthless Bolshevik suppression. His conviction, profusely documented, is 
that the Constituent Assembly would have accomplished nothing more than it 
did even if it had lived to die a natural death. The SR’s in the Constituent As- 
sembly were not a majority of the whole and, Radkey insists, were Kadet in every- 
thing but name. Peasants elected SR’s because of the “attachment of peasants to the 
party label regardless of what that label concealed.” This volume seems to con- 
flict in part with Radkey’s judgment, in his The Election to the Russian Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1917 (1950), that the election was not only the freest in Russian 
history but that the people knew what they were doing. He is entitled to change 
his mind; in any event The Sickle under the Hammer shows clearly that the 
peasants were badly split. By the end of 1917 the peasant at home is not at all the 
same as the peasant in uniform. Radkey attributes the SR loss of Voronezh, once 
an SR stronghold, for example, to the soldiers. He sums up: “When the SR’s lost 
the soldiers, they lost the peasants too, and so the revolution.” This position also 
seems a little contradictory in the face of Radkey’s vehement assertion all along 
that the SR’s could do nothing right, even before they lost the soldiers. 

The main difficulties with the book stem from Radkey’s style and from his 
implacable disillusionment with the SR's and all their works. The language is 
often colloquial and relentlessly denigrating, characteristics that doubtless contribute 
to Radkey’s impressive popularity in the undergraduate lecture hall. The volume 
is really not separate from the author’s earlier The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism 
(1958). The Bolsheviks and their activities are off stage, Radkey telling only how 
the SR’s opposed—ineffectively opposed—them. The positive efforts of others are 
not part of Radkey’s story, yet to omit the “hammer” leaves his “sickle” in some- 
thing of a vacuum. Still, as Radkey relates the story, the SR’s did operate in a 
never-never land not closely related to the realities of October 1917-January 1918. 

All in all, it seems fair to conclude that the book accurately reflects the author’s 
emotional partisanship as well as his scholarly conviction, but this judgment should 
not overshadow the fact that the work shows an enormous exploitation of sources 
and an insight with regard to the SR’s that few outsiders could hope to possess 
and no insider could ever have. 


Oregon State University GEORGE Barr Carson, JR. 


BOLSHEVIKS IN THE UKRAINE: THE SECOND CAMPAIGN, 1918-1919. 
By Arthur E. Adams. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. 


ix, 440. $8.75.) 


Tue Bolshevik triumph in Russia has inspired reams of literature in many lan- 
guages. Much of this literature, however, has tended to stress Bolshevik successes 
while neglecting many of their blunders and failures. Hence, publication of this 
book is a welcome event. 

Professor Adams has produced a comprehensive, carefully evaluated study of 
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one such failure, namely, the Bolshevik attempt, between November 1918 and 
June 1919, to bring both the human and material resources of the Ukraine under 
Moscow’s control. According to Adams, the Bolsheviks failed in their objective 
for four basic reasons, The first was the prevailing situation in the Ukraine, 
that is, social chaos caused by the collapse of the old order, a rapidly disintegrating 
economic system, the awakening of Ukrainian nationalism, an agelong peasant 
distrust of the townsmen, and the universal hatred of foreign and native ex- 
ploiters. The second reason given for the Bolshevik failure was the presence of 
too many enemies (native and foreign), a situation that greatly complicated the 
conquest. The third cause was the time factor, or an inordinate haste in conquering 
the area, in order to exploit Ukrainian resources to meet Russia's desperate need for 
food, and ruthless suppression of all forms of Ukrainian opposition to this ex- 
ploitation. The final category of reasons Adams terms “Bolshevik errors and 
shortcomings," including their attempts to implement policies poorly suited to 
the Ukraine, their complete refusal to work with Ukrainian Leftist parties, their 
open contempt for Ukrainian culture, and their indiscriminate use of terror, atti- 
tudes that "created new enemies faster than the old were destroyed.” All of these 
complex problems are treated in a scholarly manner and are presented in a clear, 
stimulating style. 

But, while meritorious in many ways, this volume has several important short- 
comings. For one thing it heavily concentrates on the military aspects of the 
conquest and unduly stresses the controversy between the commander in chief 
of all the Bolshevik forces, I. I. Vasetsis, and the leader of the military expedition, 
V. A. Antonov-Ovseenko, who was the principal figure of the campaign as well 
as the author's main source of information. In several chapters, in fact, over half 
of the material is based on Antonov-Ovseenko’s Zapiski o grazhdanskoi voine 
[Notes on the Civil War]. This overemphasis of the personal feuds between 
several chieftains over detailed military aspects, however vital, made it impossible 
for Ádams to devote enough attention to such Bolshevik measures as food pro- 
curement, administrative centralization, abuses, and brutality. This is not to sug- 
gest that these problems are not treated. They are discussed in general terms but 
not in detail. Yet, as the author rightly argues, collectively these problems con- 
tributed most heavily to the failure of the second Bolshevik campaign. 

Other minor objections include a description of Yuri Pyatakov as "brilliant," 
and Antonoy-Ovseenko as a graduate of “a junker academy in St. Petersburg.” 
The accuracy of the former attribute is questionable, while “junker” of course 
applies to the Prussian, not the Russian aristocracy. 

In spite of these lacunae and objections, this volume is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of the reasons behind the Bolshevik triumph in Russia and 
should be read by all serious students of Soviet affairs. 


Portland State College Basi. DMYTRYSHYN 
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SOVIET RUSSIA IN WORLD POLITICS. By Robert D. Warth. (New York: 
Twayne Publishers. 1963. Pp. 544. $7.50.) 


Tue literature of modern history and of Soviet Russia in particular has seen in 
recent years the astronomical multiplication of monographic studies and of survey 
texts, but comparatively little of the basic works of intermediate synthesis that 
are of foremost value to the broadly interested student of history. We have his- 
tories of Russia and histories of Soviet Russia, but few period-by-period close-ups; 
E. H. Carr’s multivolume study of the Revolution and the 1920's is a notable 
exception. Fundamental topical synthesis is weak in almost every field. There 
is no one-volume intellectual history of either tsarist or Soviet Russia; no up-to- 
date economic history apart from single Soviet or pro-Soviet publications; and 
most incredible of all in a world confronted by the chronic Soviet international 
challenge, no comprehensive histories either of tsarist or (until the appearance of 
this work) of Soviet foreign policy. 

Robert Warth’s Soviet Russia in World Politics fills this yawning gap in 
the literature on Soviet affairs with a running chronological narrative of Soviet 
Russia’s foreign relations from the Revolution to the present time (right up 
through the Cuban crisis of 1962). Warth’s vigorously written story is chronologi- 
cally well balanced, with the mid-point in 1941, and it gives due attention to 
Russia’s Far Eastern concerns and international Communism as well as to re- 
lations with the major Western Powers. Intervention, the Comintern-Foreign Office 
dualism, the popular front, World War II, and the peacemaking are well related 
in a familiar vein. For quick reference or as an introduction to the subject this 
book is a useful contribution. 

From the standpoint of definitive historical inquiry Warth's book does not 
offer much new substance. The earlier portion relies heavily on existing scholar- 
ship in the field, while the latter part tends to become simply a rapid-fire com- 
pilation of news headlines, diplomatic communiqués, and reportorial conjectures. 
The amassing of facts stood Warth in good stead in his monograph The Allies 
and the Russian Revolution (1954), but the broad sweep of his present subject 
requires more systematic analysis and interpretation than he is inclined to de- 
velop. His habit of firing barrages of barbed innuendo at both sides (but more 
at the Western Powers) is no substitute. 

Warth contents himself implicitly with the power politics school of Sovietology, 
with considerable borrowing from George Kennan’s thesis of the antirevolutionary 
Stalin. Nowhere does Warth give adequate consideration to the ideological factor 
in Soviet foreign relations, This is not to demand that policy be interpreted in 
terms of direct doctrinal guidance—a view I find untenable—but the role and 
actual meaning of Marxist-Leninist theory in Soviet policy formation, and the 
attitudes evoked by the theory elsewhere, cannot simply be ignored as Warth 
usually does, He is reluctant to concede any grounds for the fear or dislike of 
Soviet behavior prior to World War II save the ideological snobbishness of the 
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bourgeois powers or the madness of the fascists. After 1945 (when he feels Soviet 
Communism had degenerated), he apportions the blame about evenly and gives 
Winston Churchill the only positive rating among the peacemakers. 

Throughout, far more of the author’s attention goes to the details of other 
countries’ policy toward Russia than to the motives and factors in Soviet 
behavior itself. Much known data on Soviet policy formation and policy disagree- 
ments, particularly in the 1920’s, is neglected. Specific errors are few, apart from 
some dates and the inadvertent description of Ramsay MacDonald as a “Marxist.” 
For all its relevance to Warth’s national power approach, the book is particularly 
weak on the Sino-Soviet discords since 1960, though it is expansive on the familiar 
Chinese story of the twenties and thirties. 

Warth concludes with a long and useful bibliography. One might wish, how- 
ever, that the many conjectural points in his text were more thoroughly docu- 
mented. A very unfortunate lack in a work that is a potential text on interna- 
tional affairs is the absence of any maps. 


University of Vermont Roserr V. DaNrizLs 


Africa 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF GHANA: THE RISE OF GOLD COAST 
NATIONALISM, 1850-1928. By David Kimble. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 587. $10.40.) 


Davw Kimble's account of the rise of Gold Coast nationalism is a welcome addi- 
tion to West African historiography. In a clearly written and well-documented 
survey, he has traced the interaction between the rulers and the ruled to the point 
where Dominion status was demanded on the principle that “good government 
is no substitute for self-government.” He reveals a continuous nationalist tradi- 
tion that stretches back to King Aggery of Cape Coast in the nineteenth century. 
On the British side, the views of early advocates of preparation for self-government 
were swamped by late nineteenth-century racial prejudice. Meanwhile, the de- 
velopment of a single administrative and economic framework under colonial rule 
bound the diverse inhabitants together until the focus of their political loyalties 
expanded from the tribe to the nation. 

Unlike some recent surveys of nationalism in West African countries, Kimble’s 
work is firmly based on research in the relevant newspaper and manuscript 
collections. He is careful to note that a survey closing before the more intensive 
protests of the 1930’s must be limited to “tentative and provisional conclusions.” 
In marked contrast with this personal caution, he has embellished his text with 
hypotheses and insights drawn from earlier writers on nationalism. Some are apt, 
but others impede the development of his narrative. One wishes that all had 
been scrutinized in the light of the author’s unique scholarship; some would have 
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been discarded, while others would have been refined. When he occasionally does 
take issue with earlier writers, as for example with Rattray and E. W. Smith on 
the Golden Stool, his criticism is perceptive, whetting one’s appetite for more. 

Every good book has some limitations, and the broad chronological sweep 
of this one has led to condensed treatment of certain key items. Fuller considera- 
tion of the writings of Casely Hayford and Sekyi would give a stronger impres- 
sion of the force and subtlety of West African political thought at its best. More 
extensive coverage of the Gold Coast press at the turn of the century would also 
have been useful. Kimble stresses the continuity of the nationalist movement, 
focusing on the occasional challenges and numerous pinpricks directed at im- 
perial power. He neglects an important segment of African political opinion. 
Imperialism, even when comparatively liberal and humane, was a system of 
power. The margin of permitted dissent was narrowed by such informal means 
as credit control, restriction of career opportunities, and social discrimination. 
Many Africans preferred to operate within the margin cultivating a talent for 
irony and advocating a decent and constructive imperialism, thus spotlighting the 
penny-wise and racist elements in contemporary colonial rule. 

In short, Kimble’s thought-provoking work will be invaluable to all students 
of West African history both for its systematic coverage of its important theme 
and for revealing areas for further research. The continuation he half promises, 
covering the following twenty years and containing his mature conclusions, will 
be eagerly awaited. 


University College of Wales Henry S. WirsoN 


Asia and the East 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BENGAL: FROM PLASSEY TO THE 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. Volume II. By Narendra Krishna Sinha. 
(Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukopadhyay. 1962. Pp. vi, 300. Rs. 15.) 


Tus second volume of Professor Sinha's definitive study of the economic history 
of Bengal from Plassey to the Permanent Settlement is a penetrating essay on the 
land revenue system in eighteenth-century Bengal. It supersedes much earlier 
work on the subject and will be especially valuable to beginners who want to 
understand the Mogul land revenue administration as transformed under the 
British. Just as the studies of Marc Bloch and his school have illumined the com- 
plexities of medieval "feudalism," so the work of Sinha and his students is per- 
forming a similar service for the history of land tenures in India. All such in- 
vestigations emphasize the dangers of the continued use of the European term 
"feudalism" without appropriate qualification. A knowledge of European medieval 
tenures no doubt assists the understanding of Indian tenures in Bengal and else- 
where. There is, however, no substitute for close study of the rights and obligations 
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of individuals, for a clear understanding of Indian terms that have no exact 
European equivalents, and for painstaking analysis of social change in a rural 
society markedly different from that of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Europe. 
Contemporary Europeans were as much misled by “feudal” analogies as modern 
historians. In his old age, Philip Francis regarded Cornwallis as having restored a 
“feudalism” favored by Francis in 1776, but Thomas Law was much closer to 
the mark when he wrote in 1792, "If Mr. Francis's system had been adopted the 
zamindars would have been confirmed in their prejudicial prerogatives. He was 
in favor of restoring the old feudal system. Lord Cornwallis has destroyed the 
feudal system.” 

Those who read this work with European analogies in mind would do well 
to ponder the general rather than the specific. One cannot lay the book down 
without a feeling that here is another demonstration that a tangle of customary 
tenures, complex, confusing, and anomalous, often seems in the better interests of ` 
the peasant than a system characterized by greater order, symmetry, and supposedly 
superior wisdom. Sinha shows very clearly that, long before the British were 
dominant in the administration, the local nawabs themselves began to increase 
and regularize revenue demand, to impose abwabs, and to consolidate holdings. 
By the end of the reign of Murshid Quli Khan (1727), half the land revenue of 
Bengal was paid by six large zamindars, The infiltration of the British simply 
accentuated all this, especially through the partnership of greedy Europeans and 
corrupt servants, and the tendency to subdivide parganas and farm out the revenue 
for short terms of years to unscrupulous rent collectors, All this led, especially after 
the introduction of the Permanent Settlement, to an elaborate system of under- 
tenures not characteristic of the Mogul period. “The rage for order and symmetry 
put an end to old confusion but consolidated oppression wherever it existed.” 

Since the British were in full control of the situation by the 1790’s, they must 
bear the largest share of responsibility for what occurred. It is, however, important 
to remember that, even under Indian rule, Bengal could hardly have escaped the 
consequences of urbanization, increasing population, and rising rents in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century. Those consequences might well have been less 
severe had an Indian government been able to arrest the rapid decline of domestic 
industries. Under any circumstances, the Mogul system was to undergo’ profound 
changes in this period. What appears most extraordinary and regrettable is that 
we must still study these changes primarily through British sources. Of the 
voluminous references in his volume, hardly a tenth come from indigenous sources 
independent of some form of European influence. Even the European accounts 
are sometimes so conflicting as to confuse the reader. We are told in the same 
paragraph that after the famine of 1770, “plenty returned to the deserted province,” 
and, a few sentences later, that “the country continued to languish.” Scholars 
who have struggled with the interpretation of the Black Death in mid-fourteenth- 
century Europe will read the chapter on the famine with great interest and will 
sympathize with the author’s difficulties. We can be grateful that Sinha and his 
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pupils are pressing the search for new sources. With this and other volumes, they 
are placing the economic history of modern India on ever firmer foundations. 


University of Pennsylvania IiorpEN FURBER 


HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN INDIA. Volume I. By 
R. C. Majumdar. (Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 1962. Pp. xxi, 556. 
Rs. 15.) 


IN order to understand why this book was written, one should recognize the 
problems faced by Indians in rewriting Indian history of the past two centuries, 
during which most of the reliable records were kept by the British. By itself this 
volume will bring about that recognition, if it is not already present. Rewriting 
the history of India is especially difficult when one concentrates on the "freedom 
movement." For example, Dr. Majumdar limits his attention to the movement 
for political freedom from the British, although freedom can be more broadly 
defined, and the British were not the only oppressors. Furthermore, he must rely 
heavily on British documents to describe Indian behavior which was anti-British. 
Other problems arise in properly distinguishing a "movement" out of a multitude 
of seemingly unrelated events, and in connecting it somehow to India's ultimate 
acbievement of independence; Majumdar frankly admits that he has not been 
troubled by the latter problem. Whose "freedom" was being sought? The present 
volume deals chiefly with efforts by localized groups (including bandits) to un- 
dermine British rule—this is not a history of the Indian freedom movement, some 
of which took place in the eighteenth century. It introduces the subject of Indian 
nationalism, but Majumdar rightly observes that until the twentieth century (a 
period to be covered by later volumes) this was not a movement for political 
freedom. 

Indicative of the problems that the Indian "freedom movement" poses to 
historical scholarship is the current feud between Indian historians over the 
proper interpretations to be given to this phenomenon. Majumdar illuminates the 
feud by stating, in his preface and appendix, his rather bitter case against the 
government supported History of the Freedom Movement in India written by 
Dr. Tara Chand. Part of the disagreement stems from Majumdar’s interpreta- 
tion of Hindu-Moslem relations—he holds the “two-nation” theory—and the role 
he assigns to Bengalis in the development of nationalism. Majumdar also refutes 
the idea that the 1857 outbreak was a “war of independence,” a view suggested 
in another government sponsored work, by Dr. Surendranath Sen. The author’s 
self-conscious role as a reviser of history results in some interesting reading, even 
for a nonspecialist, but it frequently also makes one anxious to read the inter- 
pretations that Majumdar is trying to refute. This stimulation is valuable, and 
the current controversies among Indian historians are a healthy sign that the grip 
of British historical writing on Indian scholars has finally been loosened. 

The foregoing remarks should not lead anyone to avoid reading this book; 
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they are intended, rather, to heighten its interest. It is well written, concise, and 
replete with penetrating ideas and new meanings for often cited facts. One may 
criticize the attention given to sporadic revolts against British rule in the period 
before 1857 as having no relevance at all to the achievement of Indian freedom. 
Majumdar’s purpose was perhaps not to prove that connection, but to show that 
Indians were a discontented lot under the British. One may object to the author's 
view that the “real nationalist movement” was not embodied in the National 
Congress, but his honesty in identifying Indian nationalism with Hindu national- 
ism is refreshing and gives more insight into the reasons for Pakistan than do 
the standard works. 

Majumdar’s reputation has been achieved by his notable and original work 
in ancient Indian history. He has relied on the researches of others in preparing 
the present volume, but this does not seriously undermine the authority of his 
views. 


American University CHARLES H. HxrusarH 


Americas 


GUIDE TO PHOTOCOPIED HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Edited by Richard W. Hale, Jr. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press for the American Historical Association. 1961. Pp. 
xxxiv, 241. $5.00.) 


Repropuctions of manuscripts, unlike reproductions of publications, are not usu- 
ally covered by finding aids. The need for a union listing of bodies of historical 
manuscripts in photocopy led the American Historical Association to sponsor the 
preparation of the Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials, which is designed 
“to supply basic bibliographical information on the photocopied manuscripts of 
interest to historians which are available in depositories in the United States and 
Canada.” The work lists those bodies of historical and archival manuscripts— 
11,137 collections held by some 285 institutions—which “have been reported to 
it as being under institutional control at its assigned cut-off date of January 1, 
1959.” It does not include reproductions of publications, current administrative 
records, or manuscripts in private holdings, although a useful list of finding aids 
covering such reproductions is presented in the introduction. 

The Guide is organized by accepted fields of history in the same over-all se- 
quence as that followed in the American Historical Association's Guide to His- 
torical Literature. Foreign countries are represented, but, as might be expected, 
most of the entries relate to American history. Many of the state categories are 
particularly impressive in their length and variety, including such subdivisions 
as census returns, state and county materials, town records, business papers, 
church records, and personal papers. The entry for each body of records gives 
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the name of the author, compiler, collector, or holder of the original material; 
the title of the material with characterization or description where necessary; the 
dates, amount, and location of the original documents; the types of photocopies 
available (such as positive or negative microfilm, enlargements, and micro- 
opaques); and the institutions holding such copies. The index, which is com- 
prised mainly of personal and corporate names, is of limited usefulness and hardly 
goes beyond the broad subject arrangement in the body of the book. A detailed 
subject index would have greatly enhanced its value. In the future the Guide 
should be revised or supplemented on some kind of regular basis, for it will prove 
to be a standard reference work, of enormous interest to historians, librarians, and 
genealogists. 


Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


THE NATIONAL PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD: 
AN OUTLINE AND COMMENTARY. By Charles C. Griffin. [Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia, Publication 
Number 240. Program of the History of the New World, Volume III.] 
(México, D. F.: the Instituto. 1961. Pp. xxvii, 267.) 


Tuts book would be most useful to those who wish to give a course on the de- 
velopment of the Americas, regarded as a whole. It consists of brief commentaries 
on such specific subjects as colonial reforms of the enlightened despots and the 
independence of the United States, together with bibliographical references and 
a more comprehensive bibliography at the end of the volume. 

The work is divided into four periods: the first deals with the movements for 
independence of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; the second with 
the years 1826-1870, a period of national consolidation in many states; the third, 
1870-1918, characterized by economic and political development; and the fourth, 
1918-1950, marked by the multifarious changes of the modern world. Each period 
is dealt with on approximately the same scale. 

The fundamental question that such a volume raises concerns the validity of the 
general idea, the treatment in a single book of the development of the Americas. 
The editor does not pretend, however, that such a treatment includes by any 
means all of the history of the Americas. He recognizes that there are many 
aspects of the life of the individual states that cannot appropriately be included 
in a general survey and cites as examples of this fact the Mexican Revolution of 
the twentieth century, the interventionist policies of the United States between 
1898 and 1938, and the rise of caudillismo in Latin America. In this he is un- 
deniably wise. 

Is there a case for such an enterprise? Decidedly, yes. For one reason or an- 
other, Americans have in recent years been fascinated by the events taking place 
in Asia and Africa. Yet in the evolution of what we describe as the “undeveloped 
nations,” the role of Latin America is of greater importance from several view- 
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points. Discouraging as the prospect at times appears in some of the states, there 
is a greater prospect of free institutions in Latin America than in Asia or Africa. 
Varied as is the racial composition of these countries, there is in all of them some 
identification with the Western world of which we are a part. Difficult as are their 
economic problems, many of these countries are advanced far beyond the ma- 
jority of the nations of the East. When one considers the importance of foreign 
capital in the progress of the undeveloped nations, and still more the importance 
of foreign technology, the Latin Americans, despite many manifestations of 
economic nationalism, have, on the whole, shown a degree of hospitality to foreign 
aid fully as great as that of the new nations of Africa, or most of the old nations 
of Asia. To say these things is not to ignore the pressing nature of Latin Ameri- 
can problems, the population explosion in many of the countries, the existence of 
dire poverty, the reluctance of the possessing classes to face the problems of social 
adjustment or of economic development in their own states. It is to say that 
there is a strong case for an increased interest in Latin America, and for an attempt 
to bring together the history of the Americas, not in any doctrinaire or exag- 
gerated way, but with the purpose of making what exists of common experience 
and common aspiration more intelligible to students in both the North and the 
South American continents. 


Rochester, New York . DEXTER PERKINS 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY ABROAD: A HISTORY. By Merle Curti. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1963. Pp. xix, 651. $12.50.) 


Here is a superbly done, much-needed pioneer comprehensive study. As its title 
indicates, it covers the record of philanthropic efforts from the United States in 
other lands. The author is frankly conscious that he is dealing only with the 
American phase of a global subject and that, because of the magnitude of the 
field, he has been able only barely to hint of similar programs from other coun- 
tries, notably but not exclusively Great Britain. The study is primarily concerned 
with nongovernmental philanthropy, but rightly calls attention to the mounting 
correlation of private and governmental measures. The correlation has been es- 
pecially marked since the outbreak of World War II, partly in attempts from 
Washington to coordinate and prevent duplication of private agencies and partly 
in the fashion in which the latter have utilized government resources. 

As the author points out, the motives actuating relief have been varied. A 
major source has been the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Closely related has been a 
humanitarianism that sees an obligation in human need. Less disinterested pur- 
poses have been the promotion of business and the projection of a favorable image 
of the United States. Ethnic loyalties have also entered, as in much of the aid 
to Ireland in the famines of the nineteenth century. 

Professor Curti and those assisting him have drawn their information from 
a wide variety of sources. They have examined many secondary accounts of 
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organizations that have had philanthropy as one of their objectives. They have 
looked into numerous biographies and autobiographies. They have consulted files 
of newspapers and periodicals for contemporary accounts. Especially have they 
taken advantage of the archives of the many organizations that have entered the 
story. Numbers of individuals have been interviewed who have had firsthand 
responsibility for enterprises of the past thirty or forty years. In other words, few 
sources for pertinent information have been neglected. Extensive footnotes identify 
the origin of the data. 

The wide range of the projects described is impressive. Few if any have been 
missed. Those familiar with the history of particular projects will occasionally 
find factual errors, but so far as I have intimate knowledge, they are few and 
inconsequential. Some may wish that more attention had been paid to develop- 
ments in which they have been personally concerned, but the author's obvious 
desire for objectivity and in general his sympathy, which is not confined to any 
one expression of the philanthropy that he records, are disarming. 

So thorough has been the coverage that one is tempted to apply the adjective 
“definitive” to the book. Certainly any who wish for a view of the whole can 
ask for nothing more than is given in these pages. The author has rightly pointed 
out lacunae that invite further and more detailed studies of particular projects. 
Although everyone will concede Curti's desire to be objective, not all will agree 
with the criteria by which he seeks to evaluate particular programs and their re- 
sults. Yet as far as any study that ranges over so wide a field can be said to have 
given the final word, the volume deserves that encomium. All future students 
either of the field as a whole or who essay fuller coverage of individual enterprises 
will find here a perspective and invaluable hints at channels for additional infor- 
mation. Not for many years, if ever, will the book be superseded. 


Yale University K. S. LATOURETTE 


THE AMERICAN IMAGE OF THE OLD WORLD. By Cushing Strout. (New 
York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xiv, 288. $4.75.) 


Historians will deny it, but there are still some whose faces turn a mottled red 
at the mention of Freud, Jung, or Adler. Conventional documentary history has 
served these historians well, and they cling to it. This is understandable, even com- 
mendable, when the subject of research is a traditional one. However, Mr. Strout’s 
book is the study of an image, something he himself defines as a “mental picture 
... which is implicated in ideas, values, feelings, and prejudices.” Both topic and 
approach would appear to call for the extraordinary, even including perhaps a 
consideration of the social psychology of Adler and the views on the collective 
unconscious of Jung. It is true that Strout goes beyond the historical bibliographies 
for his sources, but the materials he mines from them are mainly a combination, 
nevertheless, of history and literature, with a little fine arts added. The American 
Image is announced as a new kind of intellectual history, using "the analytical 
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insights of modern social studies.” Actually it is not very new. Through its pages 
move, for the most part, the standard figures, Franklin, Jefferson, and others. 
Besides these men of affairs, certain American writers are levied upon for their 
ideas about Europe, Longfellow, Mark Twain, and James among them. Their 
publications are sifted, and the results are combined with the data from the 
writings of the public figures. The procedure is careful and workmanlike. Yet 
the reader is left with the haunting feeling that this is not quite enough. 

This feeling is accentuated by the fact that the ideas Strout identifies as ex- 
pressing the American image are, in a substantial sense, of two different kinds 
and do not yield to the same analysis.. The first is the typical, the representative 
idea, the view of the many. The second is the outstanding, or as he puts it, the 
“significant” idea, the view of the one. The essence of the first is quantitative, of 
the second, qualitative. Strout shows an interest in both sorts and wants to com- 
prehend them in his book. He is secure enough, certainly, when he focuses on 
the views of an American leader, for instance Wilson, but when from time to 
time he also makes assertions about the views of “most Americans,” the reader is 
apt to be uneasy. 

Strout’s book divides, very roughly, into three parts. The first deals mainly 
with the ideas of eighteenth-century political leaders, the second with the ideas 
of nineteenth-century writers, and the third with the ideas of twentieth-century 
political leaders, The parts are well connected. The writers, because of their dis- 
tance from the literal, are the trickiest to handle, but Strout analyzes them capably. 
The whole book is to be praised as an ambitious attempt to describe an important 
theme. Despite its shortcomings, The American Image says more in some ways 
than a school of tidy monographs. 


University of Maryland Cart Bope 


PURITAN VILLAGE: THE FORMATION OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 
By Sumner Chilton Powell. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 
1963. Pp. xx, 215. $15.00.) 


Sumner Powell's study of the origins of Sudbury, Massachusetts, is a capital piece 
of work. 

For the better part of the past century, the problem of the origins of the New 
England town has nagged at American historians, Their results to this point have 
been largely debates over the beginnings of the New England town. Puritan 
Village is a thorough examination of the inception of a particular seventeenth- 
century American town. As such, this book provides an answer to the origins of 
only one locality. Powell would be the first to agree with his readers that the an- 
swers to the origins of other New England towns might well be different from 
his for Sudbury; he might also well insist, as his audience would have to concede, 
that only such studies as detailed and complete as his could provide insights into 
the start of other early New England towns. 
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For what the author has done has been to Namierize Sudbury by the means, 
at once simple and complex, of tracing out the origins of all of its most important 
settlers. The effort was a “six-year detective hunt among local records, archives, 
and private collections in England and in Massachusetts.” The result is a tri- 
umphant justification of this effort. Puritan Village is a model study of its kind. 

By carefully examining the background of Sudbury settlers from four English 
areas, each differing in attitudes, economics, and values from each other, Powell 
sets the stage for their potential activities in the New World. By an equally careful 
examination of the conditions facing these settlers on this side of the Atlantic, the 
author demonstrates how they created a new life here. For Sudbury was not 
merely a copy, nor even a blend, of Weyhill, Berkhamsted, Sudbury (in Suffolk), 
or of East Anglia; it was something quite new. Old England was present in this 
tiny hamlet of New England, but in a way that would have startled its progenitors. 

The value of Powell’s minute and fascinating analysis of Sudbury is further 
enhanced by the reams of appendixes he provides his readers and by Gerhardt 
Liebmann’s sketches and drawings that liberally stud the volume. Wesleyan 
University Press provides a handsome format for a book that is worthy of its 
contents. But the publisher must regret that, the economics of book production 
being what they are today, it was necessary to price this volume at fifteen dollars. 
I hereby enter a plea for a paperback edition of Puritan Village, which merits a 
much wider audience than its present price will permit. 


Massachusetts Historical Society MALCOLM FREIBERG 


JOHN ADAMS. Volume I, 1735-1784; Volume H, 1784-1826. By Page Smith. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1962. Pp. viu, 599, xii-xx; 
602-1170. $14.50 the set.) 


Among leading American statesmen of the revolutionary era John Adams has 
received least attention from biographical writers. As he was misunderstood and 
little appreciated by his contemporaries, so they accorded him no hymns of praise 
that later generations might repeat. The present generation of Americans, with 
an urgent interest in their history, have available new comprehensive lives of the 
patriots— Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison—and now at last, of John 
Adams. His first biographer to have complete access, on microfilm, to the family 
papers, Page Smith encountered such an embarrassment of riches that he has 
given free rein to his pen in an expansive account of Adams’ daily life rather than 
a unified portrayal of the man in the perspective of his time. 

Smith states in his introduction that he has “attempted to see the late eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century world through the eyes of John Adams." To 
this end, the nature of the sources and his selective use of them were advantageous. 
Adams’ personal record in his diary is, of course, of prime importance despite 
irregularity of entries and its relatively short span (by Adams family standards); 
it is better reading than any biography, but Smith has made effective use of many 
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quotable passages, including snatches of conversation that no biographer can 
resist. The autobiography, written after 1800, complements the diary and has 
peculiar value as “an old man’s hindsight.” Fortunately Smith was able to cite 
both of these documents in the superb Butterfield edition. As for the great ac- 
cumulation of Adams correspondence, published and unpublished, most im- 
portant for this author’s purpose is the rich “epistolary dialogue” between John 
and Abigail Adams. If it was “an essential food of the mind and spirit” for both 
of them, in a sense it sets the personal tone of what becomes almost a dual 
biography. No letters by Adams or to him are quoted more than these, and during 
the intermittent periods of his public service when husband and wife were sepa- 
rated, the reader is kept informed of family affairs through Abigail’s letters, In 
the extensive records of a public nature, however, the author seems to have con- 
fined himself largely to letters by Adams, for replies from his numerous cor- 
respondents are sparse among the continuous succession of direct quotations. 

As a life story, biography must embody narrative of dynamic quality, propelled 
by the activities of the man and correlated with events of his time; the biographer 
has a further obligation, indeed a compelling desire, we may assume, to bring 
his subject to life by means of historical interpretation and imagination. Smith, 
subscribing to the concept of “history as a human drama,” has tried “to present 
John Adams with all his foibles and eccentricities, his blemishes as well as his 
virtues, so that he may be seen in his full humanity.” Adams is the central char- 
acter in this revolutionary drama, the hero, if you will, although the author does 
not indulge in hero worship, and the close succession of events never obscures 
the man. Daily life being an amalgam of public and private moments, the author’s 
strict chronological scheme achieves a kind of realism by casting diverse matters 
into close juxtaposition (debates in Congress and smallpox in Braintree or a crisis 
in President Adams’ cabinet and personal misfortunes in his family). Both history 
and drama, however, must be selective of incidents and circumstances in order 
to sharpen movement and direction and to provide proper emphasis at the right 
point. This biography, given its personal slant and human interest, is constructed 
too much on the same plane throughout its ninety-two chapters and half-million 
words to hold the prolonged interest of the reader. The “plot” is diffuse, the unim- 
portant being mixed in almost equal measure with the important. From his expert 
knowledge of early American history the author provides general background 
for the personal story of John Adams, with an occasional pause for historical 
reflection and interpretation. Smith cites no authority other than his own on 
such controversial issues as that legal and constitutional arguments were “su- 
premely important” in precipitating the Revolution or that the Tory position 
during the war cannot be justified. Indeed, references to recent scholarly studies 
are almost entirely lacking. 

What about the character of Adams “in his full humanity”? Again and again, 
at a critical juncture, we find a partial analysis of his personality or catch a 
glimpse of some facet or trait of the man—his sensitiveness to public criticism, 
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his obsession with his own motives, his practical realism as politician, his rugged 
honesty in diplomacy, his vanity and ambition for high office. Some of these flash 
pictures are illuminating in depth and contrast for the immediate occasion, but 
scattered throughout the long narrative they can hardly become cumulative in 
effect. A series of excellent vignettes will not emerge into a portrait, and no full 
portrait of Adams comes into focus at any point in this biography. The reader 
is denied a sketch along the way, like Bernard Bailyn's of the young Adams 
(William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XIX [Apr. 1962], 238-56), or a con- 
cluding essay of this nature. 

A historical work without mn tiles, with intermittent citations to the 
sources, and with incomplete references to documents on microfilm will discourage 
many a user in pursuing pertinent information further. In a long, detailed nar- 
rative specific dates at convenient intervals are indispensable milestones to keep 
the reader abreast of the days and months, but here they are all too few. These 
may be regarded as minor shortcomings in a major biography. Not so the book- 
making, which is a deplorable specimen of commercial publishing. The paper is 
cheap in appearance; crowded pages of five hundred words each are compressed 
into two oversize volumes. No list of the well-selected illustrations and no heading 
for the index are provided. We can only conclude that by the time this period 
of the editorial work had been reached, dictates of economy overruled any slight 
feeling for design, and therefore the index must either appear without a head or 
terminate on the end paper! It is incredible that a prize-winning work should be 
dressed so shabbily by the publisher who gave the prize. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture LESTER J. CAPPON 


ADAMS FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE. Volume I, DECEMBER 1761-MAY 
1776; Volume H, JUNE 1776-MARCH 1778. INDEX. THE ADAMS PA- 
PERS. Series 2. Edited by L. H. Butterfield et al. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. Ixiii, 424; xxi, 490. $17.50 the set.) 


The Adams Papers are to be published in three series: diaries, family correspond- 
ence, and general correspondence and other papers. To avoid bibliographical con- 
fusion, the editors request that citations be to the title of the series, in this case 
Adams Family Correspondence, not to The Adams Papers, “which is a collective 
name for an editorial enterprise that includes several sets of books, each with its 
own volume numbering and indexes and each intended to stand as a unit by 
itself, though of course related to the other parts of the work as a whole.” 

The present volumes, first of an estimated twenty of their series, contain letters 
of John and Abigail Adams to each other and to and from their children and 
relatives. The editors have also included some letters outside this category that 
supplement and illuminate the others. Every letter is printed in its entirety, with 
the scrupulous editorial care we have learned to expect from Mr. Butterfield and 
his staff, Though the letters are abundant and continuous only during the in- 
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tervals when the family circle was broken by John’s absence, they project a sur- 
prisingly full picture of the Adamses’ domestic life in the early years of the 
Revolution. John usually wrote under the pressure and excitement of his work 
in Congress, but the focus of his letters and of the volumes as a whole is on 
Braintree. Since Abigail was in charge there, the volumes are more hers than his. 

They will not greatly alter the high estimate of her character and abilities that 
has prevailed ever since a selection of her letters was published by her grandson 
in 1840. But they offer a much more intimate view than he was willing to allow, 
and this may add a little to her stature. Charles Francis Adams deleted many 
homely passages in the letters he printed, and he tidied up the spelling and 
grammar, The result was to diminish his grandmother's literary charm. Eight- 
eenth-century letter writers, excessively preoccupied with the notion of the letter 
as a literary genre, often strained for elegance of diction. John Adams shook off 
this affectation earlier and more easily than his wife, whose development was 
somewhat retarded by her admiration and friendship for Mercy Otis Warren. 
Mrs. Warren had literary pretensions that Abigail accepted and sometimes tried 
to imitate. The editorial changes made by Charles Francis Adams in his grand- 
mother’s letters were such as Mrs. Warren would have approved. In the new 
edition Abigail remains the admirer and occasional imitator of Mrs. Warren, but 
the growing economy and vigor of her own expression stand in striking contrast 
to her friend’s relentless outpouring of clichés. 

The most insistent topic in the full correspondence of John and Abigail 
Adams, apart from the sense of deprivation that each felt in the other’s absence 
and apart from their common enthusiasm for the Revolution, was sickness and 
the threat of sickness. By omitting passages relating to this topic, C. F. Adams 
removed a major element needed for reconstructing the home life of the Adamses. 
Anyone who has studied domestic life in the eighteenth century or in any period 
before the past hundred years knows how steadily every family had to face disease. 
From 1774 to 1777 the Adams family was threatened by dysentery, throat dis- 
temper, pleurisy, and smallpox, each of which could be deadly. Even inoculation 
for smallpox involved dangers that frightened Abigail more than the British army 
ever did. And, as is brought out in the correspondence, smallpox was actually a 
much greater killer than British bullets in the American armies. 

Here and in a thousand other places the domestic life of the Adamses touched 
the larger problems of state and national life. Consequently, although the Adams 
Family Correspondence can stand as a unit in itself, it will also be read in con- 
junction with the other Adams Papers, especially as more of these are published 
in the third series. One must therefore be the more grateful that these volumes are 
furnished with a superb index. | 


Yale University EpwuNp S. MORGAN 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN A NEW NATION: THE AMERICAN EXPERI- 
ENCE, 1776-1809. By William Nisbet Chambers. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. 231. Cloth $4.50, paper $1.50.) 


Tus remarkable interpretive essay traces early American politics from nonparty 
beginnings to the emergence of the modern two-party system, the first system 
based on widespread popular participation, representation of varied interests, and 
alternative policy choices. Besides the prologue and epilogue, there are nine chap- 
ters, an introductory one on factional politics from the Revolution to the Con- 
stitution, seven chapters on the Federalist-Republican conflict of the 1790's, and a 
concluding chapter on party politics during Jefferson’s two terms as President. 
The prologue is an overview of the genesis of modern parties, the epilogue a 
summary of the transitional period between the decline of the original party system 
and the emergence of a new two-party system in the Jacksonian period. Essentially, 
therefore, the book is a distillation and synthesis of recent writings on the 1790's, 
and Chambers relies heavily on the findings of Joseph Charles, Noble Cunning- 
ham, Manning J. Dauer, Stephen Kurtz, and others. Although it is not quite the 
pioneering study that the publisher claims, it is nonetheless a stimulating, per- 
ceptive, and useful account of the special characteristics of a unique American 
development. 

The adoption of the federal Constitution, Chambers observes, created a national 
political arena and set the stage for the appearance of national political parties. 
Singling out the 1790's as "America's great decade of political genesis," he deftly 
outlines the transition from the confusion of factional politics in the preparty 
period to the coherence and order of the Federalist period, when Hamilton de- 
veloped his economic program under the charismatic mantle of Washington. The 
debate over national economic policy generated opposition, and Republicans and 
Federalists began to shape into powerful political phalanxes with distinctive pro- 
grams, ideologies, structures, and followings. The debate over Jay’s Treaty finally 
crystallized issue oriented parties, speeding advances in party voting, structure, 
and spirit. As party organizers, however, the Republicans quickly surpassed the 
Federalists, creating a “popular” party conceived as a democratic instrument 
rather than a “plebiscitarian” party operating in a democratic context under elitist 
leadership. In the decisive election of 1800, Republican victory was a tribute not 
only to Jeffersonian ideology but also to a better-disciplined party organization. 
As the Federalists disintegrated after 1800, however, dissension appeared in the 
Republican party, and Chambers concludes with a brief sketch of Jefferson’s 
presidency as a bridge between his extensive analysis of the 1790's and an epilogue 
on factional strife within Republican ranks between 1809 and 1829, when the 
original party system gave way to the second American two-party system. 

Chambers’ general approach is that of narrative history, with brief asides for 
a political scientist’s analytical commentary on two themes: general problems 
involving the nature, functions, and behavior of political parties in the process of 
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nation building, and a comparison of aspects of early American political develop- 
ment with the experience of today’s emergent nations. The second theme, for 
all of the author’s stress in his preface, is a distinctly minor one, but it is worth 
noting that he is considerably more optimistic than Hannah Arendt, in her book 
On Revolution, about the usefulness of some knowledge of the American experi- 
ence for contemporary new nations. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture James Morton SMITH 


JEFFERSON AND HIS TIME. Volume HI, JEFFERSON AND THE OR- 
DEAL OF LIBERTY. By Dumas Malone. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 


pany. 1962. Pp. xxx, 545. $7.50.) 


THE appearance of this new installment of Dumas Malone’s multivolumed life of 
Thomas Jefferson is a heartening event. The first two volumes, published in 1948 
and 1951, gave Americans good reason to believe that they were at last to have 
a biography of one of their greatest men worthy of the subject. After a wait of 
nearly a dozen years, this third volume brings the hope appreciably closer to 
fulfillment. 

In point of time, Jefferson and the Ordeal of Liberty carries the many-sided 
Virginian from 1792, when he was serving as George Washington’s Secretary of 
State, through three years of retirement at “Monticello,” through four years of 
service as Vice-President during the Adams administration, to election by the 
House of Representatives as President in February 18or. 

In spirit and method, Malone continues as before. He has carefully considered 
all the available evidence and weighed the interpretations of other workers in the 
field, acknowledging his obligations generously. His own conclusions are those of 
a careful scholar who is an admirer but not an idolater of Jefferson. He is writing 
not a literary or narrative biography but an analytical one. In general, he presents 
his material topically and chronologically and writes (with a few exceptions, as 
in his somewhat confused accounts of the Genét mission and the XYZ Affair) 
clearly and with a certain grace. For the benefit of the reader he is specifically 
addressing--the serious student and the fellow scholar—he provides a carefully 
prepared scholarly substructure: a Jefferson chronology, easy to use footnote docu- 
mentation, two illuminating “long notes,” a serviceable bibliography, a good index. 

It is unlikely that many members of the large public will read Malone (at 
least in this version), but those who write and speak to the large public on the 
American past will. Malone’s Jefferson seems certain to become the Jefferson of 
our age. For the eight and one-half years this volume covers, it will correct the 
colorful but oversimplified and biased picture of Claude Bowers’ Jefferson and 
Hamilton that has enthralled the American imagination for the past thirty-five 
years. 

As the title he has given the entire work suggests, Malone has undertaken 
to give an account not only of Jefferson’s life but his times. This broad definition 
is obviously the reason for such passages as those detailing Washington’s second 
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inauguration, the Federalists’ attitude toward the execution of Louis XVI, the 
problems of neutrality in 1793, and the operation of the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
in which Jefferson is momentarily. lost sight of or the focus upon him blurred. 
Jefferson’s personality is so complex and his career so long and varied that a 
reader may wonder whether Malone would not have done better to concentrate 
more on the man and let other historians detail the times. In the fashion Malone 
is doing it, he increases the magnitude of his task and compromises the quality 
of his accomplishment. 

But when he is dealing with matters that directly concern Jefferson, Malone is 
very good indeed. His account of Jefferson conscientiously and ably playing a part 
on Washington's "team," while Alexander Hamilton attempts to arrogate unto 
himself decisions of domestic and even foreign policy, is both illuminating and 
fair. He portrays Jefferson as a daring but cautious, ever inquisitive but some- 
times mistaken pioneer in the field of science. He shows the Virginian working 
tirelessly on his lifelong architectural project, "Monticello." Some of the most 
appealing pages of the volume depict Jefferson the widower, father, father-in-law, 
and grandfather. 

Malone's book is particularly valuable for the information it gives on a prob- 
lem that has engaged the attention of many students during recent years: the 
origins of political parties under the federal Constitution. He concludes that Jef- 
ferson's role was more “that of mobilizer than of organizer" of the anti-Federalist 
opposition and that he did not actually assume leadership of the party until 1797. 
He characterizes Jefferson's draft of the Kentucky Resolutions as "prolix and 
repetitious—a thing that could not often be said of his important papers" and 
says that while they were undoubtedly instigated “to preserve his party and to 
check what he regarded as a trend toward consolidation, he was not seeking 
primarily to safeguard local interests and certainly not vested interests, but the 
freedom of men everywhere to think as they liked and speak as they liked." 

Malone picks his way carefully through the evidence available on the election 
of 1800, reaching conclusions that foreshadow Jefferson’s later troubles with 
Aaron Burr. “The unnecessary uncertainty about the presidency,” he says, “blurred 
the significance of the election"—a theme he will have opportunity to develop in 
his next volume. This is a volume to be anticipated eagerly, for although the main 
outlines of Henry Adams' classic account of Jefferson's presidency are likely to 
remain unaltered, a more impartial interpretation of the period, and particularly 
Jefferson's part in it, is long overdue. 


New York Times l Raymonp WALTERS, JR. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE: A BIOGRAPHY OF WM. LLOYD GARRI- 
SON. By Walter M. Merril. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 


1963. Pp. xvi, 391. $8.75.) 
THE centennial observance of the Civil War and the currently troubled state of 
race relations have brought renewed interest to the study of American slavery and 
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those who supported and opposed it. Louis Filler and Hazel Wolf, among others, 
have directed attention toward the abolitionists; Stampp, Elkins, Stanton, and 
others have restudied anew certain problems of slavery and race. It was inevitable, 
of course, that attention would also fall on William Lloyd Garrison, who is bound 
to be involved in any such discussion. There have been at least four full-length 
studies of Garrison since the influential work on abolition begun by Gilbert Barnes 
and Dwight Dumond in the 1930's, all of them conditioned in one way or another 
by their assessment of Garrisonian abolitionism which, as C. Vann Woodward 
has recently pointed out, is no doubt ripe for re-examination. 

Professor Merrill who is chairman of the English department at Wichita, 
agrees at the outset that Garrison is a hard man for the biographer to handle. 
He was not really a deep or complex character, but he was a puzzling one, a 
man who aroused strong feelings in friends, enemies, and biographers. His ad- 
mirers created from him a mythical figure who never was; his detractors made 
him into a satanic figure he equally was not. Merrill begins from a common- 
sense middle ground. He is as judicious and fair as anyone can be in writing of 
a man who could be so irritatingly and self-righteously right, and so breath- 
takingly wrong—often simultaneously—as Garrison was. The result is a well- 
balanced, informative, and eminently useful narrative. 

His purpose in adding another biography of Garrison to the growing list, the 
author writes, is twofold, "to evaluate the character and personality of Garrison 
the man, and afford a solid basis for appraisal of his position in the American 
antislavery movement." The book is successful on both counts. Garrison has 
become so identified with his crusade that one forgets he was a person, with a 
private as well as a public life. Merrill lays out the facts of both in detail, whether 
they be discreditable or admirable, for the reader's judgment. His careful and 
thorough coverage of the sources does not substantially change the accepted ver- 
sions of the major events in Garrison's life, but he does include a great many bits 
of new or modified information which, put together, greatly illuminate Garrison’s 
character and career. T'his is particularly true of the book's treatment of Garri- 
son's boyhood, many of his personal relationships, and his post-Civil War career. 
One tends to forget that abolition was but one of Garrison's interests and that he 
was active in reform for fourteen years after the war. 

The author concludes that Garrison's reputation has suffered from too much 
historical overcorrection, and that his role in abolitionism, if not so decisive, as 
his adherents and Garrison himself assumed, was nevertheless more important 
than recent studies have granted. His great distinction, the author feels, lay in 
the fact that whether he deserved it or not, Garrison became, and still remains, “as 
editor and personality . . . the chief symbol of the abolition crusade.” This is a 
reasonable and accurate assessment of the man, which claims neither too much 
nor too little and which the facts support. Most historians, I believe, will allow 
the judgment to rest here. 


Michigan State University Russe B. Nye 
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MANIFEST DESTINY AND MISSION IN AMERICAN HISTORY: A 
REINTERPRETATION. By Frederick Merk. With the collaboration of Lois 
Bannister Merk. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1963. Pp. ix, 265, xi. $5.95.) 


THis ripe interpretation of nineteenth-century American expansionism grows out 
of a lifetime of study and reflection. Professor Merk emphasizes the impulse of 
manifest destiny, which he distinguishes sharply from other expansionist im- 
pulses. The term properly applies, he argues, only to the idea that the United 
States must extend to the continental limits of North America. The idea did not 
figure prominently in the country’s earlier expansion through the annexation of 
Texas, but emerged full blown only about 1845 to flourish for three or four years 
thereafter. This ebullition of national egotism Merk examines intensively. Then 
more briefly, and for comparative purposes, he describes the bastardizing of 
manifest destiny in the Caribbean expansionism of the 1850’s and its dissappear- 
ance in the insular expansionism at the end of the century. 

Merk argues that the expansionism of the Polk years was primarily ideological 
in origin, supporting his argument with much fresh material on the provenance of 
manifest destiny attitudes, particularly in the press. It appears that the strongest 
support for continentalism came from the widely circulated new penny papers 
of the northeastern cities. In so far as one can judge from editorial opinion, manifest 
destiny was most popular in New York City. It was also espoused fairly generally. 
in the Democratic press, especially in the Northwest, but the South appears to 
have been singularly ambivalent or cautious about expansion. 

Perhaps “propaganda” would be a more accurate term than “ideology” for the 
phenomenon as Merk interprets it. Both in the 1840’s and in the 1890's he sees the 
American people as blundering or being dragged into a distasteful expansionism, 
and he seems to be at some pains to exonerate them, or a majority of them, from be- 
lieving in what they were doing. He explicitly denies that the expansionism of the 
1840's arose from a general nationalism, arguing that the exponents of manifest 
destiny were exponents of states’ rights and opposed to the nationalism of Hamilton 
and Clay. This appears to me to confuse two distinct meanings of the word 
“nationalism.” He also cites the Senate’s decisive rejection of the Texas annexation 
treaty in the spring of 1844 to prove the weakness of expansionist sentiment, when 
in fact the treaty had a good chance for ratification until Calhoun tied it to the 
defense of slavery. 

Whatever the truth about the extent of expansionist sentiment, the author has 
delineated more clearly than anyone else the ideology of manifest destiny and its 
place in the history of nineteenth-century expansionism. Particularly persuasive 
is his argument that manifest destiny went aground on the shoals of Anglo- 
Saxonism, losing its headway when it faced the prospect of assimilating non- 
Anglo-Saxon peoples into the American nation. Once the country abandoned 
manifest’ destiny, with its idealistic aim of bringing additional peoples into the 
Union by free consent and on a footing of full equality, any future American ex- 
pansionism would have to be a naked colonialism. This,.says Merk, is what the 
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insular imperialism at the end of the century was, and this, in the end, the 
American people rejected. 

Merk’s study is in part a testament of faith in his country and its people. If he 
pushes to the limit his argument that “continentalist and imperialist doctrines 
were never true expressions of the national spirit,” it is because he sees a “truer 
expression” which he calls the idea of mission. Manifest destiny and imperialism 


are both dead in America, Merk concludes. But mission "is as much alive as it ever ` 


was. It is still the beacon lighting the way to political and individual freedoms— 
to equality of right before the law, equality of economic opportunity, and equality 
of all races and creeds. It is still, as always in the past, the torch held aloft by 
the nation at its gate—to the world and to itself.” 


University of California, Berkeley CHARLES SELLERS 


POLITICS, PRINCIPLE, AND PREJUDICE, 1865-1866: DILEMMA OF 
RECONSTRUCTION AMERICA. By LaWanda Cox and John H. Cox. 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. xiii, 294. $6.00.) 


Mocu of the historical writing on the leading men, measures, and institutions of 
the Reconstruction period has offered spectacular and superficial answers, but has 
failed to ask significant questions. By the 1950’s, Reconstruction historiography 
deserved description as a dim and gory terrain. 

Now it is less dark. Through the fruitful employment of rich new source col- 
lections such as the S.L.M. Barlow Papers, the Coxes have illuminated the national 
political structure and the nation's political opportunities in the immediate post- 
Appomattox years, as they have never before known light. Their general findings 
affirm the conclusions of other recent workers in this vineyard (who will regret 
that this book was not at hand earlier to ease labors and to offer comfort and 
guidance). The revisionist depiction of Andrew Johnson as a defender of de- 
mocracy is further assailed. Instead Johnson is shown as an architect less of 
democracy than of a strikingly conservative Democracy. 

The astonishing resilience of the Democratic organization after Appomattox 
has long wanted explanation, North and South, Democratic candidates were 
afield in time to make the elections of 1865 through 1868 close and critical, despite 
the burdens of secession and treason that the party bore. The Coxes have per- 
formed a large service by this close examination of the President’s role in the 
reconstruction of the American Democracy. To be sure the story is still incom- 
plete, for it was not the intention of these authors to offer it entire. They have, 
however, provided what Lincoln might have called “a good ready” fer further 
inquiry. 

Among individuals, President Johnson and William Seward ne receive 
most attention. Their relationship has been obscure, and now we know how im- 
portant that association was. A veritable Coxes’ army of facts indicates that Johnson 
and Seward joined their considerable forces in order to build a permanent Union 
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coalition for conservative purposes out of the wartime Republican-Union coalition. 
Flirting with the far right of the regular Democrats while living with the unhappy 
moderate Republicans, the President’s maneuverings confused the fundamental 
political question of what the peace should mean. Johnson’s anti-Negro concerns 
clashed with loftier convictions held by many of his countrymen. Republicans 
resisted his attacks until patience wore away, and open warfare followed two years 
of uncertainty. | 

Concentration on the renascent Democrats impelled the Coxes to slight the 
Republicans, as well as the judiciary, the army, and other significant institutions. 
The scope the authors set for themselves makes these omissions admissible but 
regrettable in the sense that a rich feast leads to greed. Hopefully, a future volume 
will essay the broader overview of political developments during these years, for 
which this book whets the appetite. 

John and LaWanda Cox deserve congratulations for their accomplishment. 
They have drawn in modern terms a convincing estimation of how the fate of the 
‘Negro became a base for political action and organization. Their book will inspire 
constructive controversy, for critics will have to counter with equally impressive 
evidence and judgments, The conclusion of this impressive study deserves quota- 
tion: “By standing adamant against a federally enforceable pledge of minimum 
civil equality for the Negro as a prerequisite to restoration of the secession states, 
Johnson precipitated a great issue of moral principle central to the battle over Re- 
construction; and he brought upon himself an unparalleled humiliation.” 


University of Illinois HaroLp M. Hyman 


THE AWKWARD YEARS: AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS UNDER 
GARFIELD AND ARTHUR. By David M. Pletcher. (Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 381. $7.50.) 


THE acknowledged major purpose of this book is to trace the unfolding of “ex- 
pansionism," the author's term fof foreign policies aimed at gaining international 
prestige, markets, and security, and to relate expansionism to concurrent political 
and economic conditions. Except for comparisons, Pletcher limits himself to the 
administrations of Garfield and Arthur, in which he tries to show how much the 
diplomacy of Secretaries Blaine and Frelinghuysen had in common. Among the 
regrettable resemblances was a certain ineptitude which accounts for the title. 
The author demonstrates, however, that the expansionism of both men, even 
though repudiated then, attracted support during the next decade and emerged as 
the imperialism and internationalism of McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. He 
makes his points effectively, but the book’s merit lies less in its conclusions, which 
are not altogether novel, than in its marshaling of the evidence, which is admirable. 
Topics are treated with a good sense of proportion; the sources cited are im- 
pressively broad and varied. Pletcher has made a valiant effort to carry his investi- 
gation beyond the official communications bearing on his subject into the area of 
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_ public opinion as indicated in magazines and newspapers. Although he provides 
ample and pertinent detail, he is also happily able, and brave enough, to generalize 
and to interpret. The book is strongest in treating matters involving the United 
States and other American countries, but does not ignore Hawaii, Korea, Mada- 
gascar, or the Congo, as well as many other countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere with which diplomatic questions arose. 


Washington, D. C. Gzoncz F. Hows 


THE LIFE INSURANCE ENTERPRISE, 1885-1910: A STUDY IN THE 
LIMITS OF CORPORATE POWER. By Morton Keller. [Publication of the 
Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. 


xii, 338. $7.25.) 


Morron Keller directs attention here to the nature of the quest for power by the 
magnates of the life insurance industry in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and to the process by which the leading companies were transformed from 
"among the lustiest of America’s corporations" into today's “giants without 
power." Keller has developed a significant thesis—that "there are internal as well as 
external checks to the force of the corporate institution"—which he advances as 
an adjunct to Galbraith's concept of countervailing forces. In penetrating chapters 
on management and corporate structure, marketing, investment policy, and re- 
lations with government regulatory authorities, the author emphasizes the com- 
plex of tensions that arose in the business of the major life insurance companies 
"between opportunity and responsibility, between power and diffusion." Man- 
agerial practices of questionable propriety contrasted strongly not only with the 
expected standards of a quasi-public institution, a status the industry had achieved 
by making life insurance socially important, but also with the prevailing business 
ethos. Legislation resulting from the disclosures of the Armstrong investigation 
constituted an external check to power, but the internal checks developing from 
situations in management, investment practices, and marketing already fore- 
shadowed a “disengagement from power.” 

Keller buttresses his argument with detailed evidence drawn from careful 
research in available company records and papers of executives, trade publications, 
and government records, He acknowledges some similarities in interpretation to the 
work of Douglass C. North, but Keller’s focus is on the life insurance enterprise as a 
social institution. Some readers may regret the absence, in this study of the limits 
of corporate power, of a specific and precise definition of corporate power, although 
the meaning of the concept generally becomes apparent in the context of the work. 
This book is a significant contribution to the literature on the role of the large 
corporation in American society. 


Michigan State University James H. Sorrow 
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A. MITCHELL PALMER: POLITICIAN. By Stanley Coben. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 351. $7.50.) 


Sounpty researched, meticulously documented, and clearly written, this work con- 
centrates on Palmer's public life, devoting more than half the content to the Penn- 
sylvania Democratic politician's career before he became Attorney General in 1919. 
Palmer won election to the House of Representatives in 1908 and was re-elected in 
1910 and 1912, when he was important in bringing about Woodrow Wilson's nomi- 
nation. Defeated for the Senate by Boies Penrose in 1914, Palmer was out of public 
office until President Wilson appointed him Alien Property Custodian in 1917, in 
which office he remained until he moved into the cabinet. The last five chapters 
describe his activities in the Department of Justice and his efforts to win the 1920 
presidential nomination; the two of these on his highhanded treatment of aliens and 
radicals add considerable detail to the history of the politics of the postwar Red 
Scare. 

Professor Coben’s main thesis is that Palmer as Attorney General was a major 
danger to traditional liberties because he yielded to hysterical public opinion in 
the hope that he could ride the antiradical wave into the White House. The author 
argues this thesis persuasively; it fits and explains the facts, But the secondary 
thesis, that Palmer was a reformer with liberal or progressive principles until he got 
White House fever, is not so persuasive. Palmer does not emerge in these pages as 
a progressive. True, he opposed tariff protection, which was risky for a Pennsyl- 
vania politician, and sponsored an advanced child labor bill. But the author amply 
demonstrates that Palmer’s “progressivism” was a stance taken for what he 
thought was political advantage. Palmer came out against child labor and for 
woman suffrage when he thought these positions would help him defeat Penrose 
in 1914. (Penrose, incidentally, agreed that the Pennsylvania political tide was 
toward progressivism and championed a graduated income tax, a wage-hours 
law for women and children, and higher taxes on trusts.) Palmer seems, on the 
basis of most of the evidence in this book, to have been far more of an opportunist 
than a principled progressive. The evidence suggests also that Palmer was not very 
astute as a political strategist. His strategy against Penrose failed miserably. It took 
him six years to get a cabinet appointment, which he wanted badly from 1912 
onward, despite his role in getting Wilson nominated. During the Red Scare he 
at first postponed using vigorously the powers of the Department of Justice against 
radicals until several newspapers demanded his political scalp; then he led the 
repression, failing to recognize what was happening when the hysteria abated 
rapidly in the spring of 1920. In other words, instead of a progressive who turned 
sour, A. Mitchell Palmer was an opportunist. who was not very clever. 


University of Wisconsin Davip SHANNON 
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ALIENS AND DISSENTERS: FEDERAL SUPPRESSION OF RADICALS, 
1903-1933. By William Preston, Jr. [Publication of the Center for the Study of 
the History of Liberty in America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 352. $6.75.) 


Tus is an important book about an important theme that no scholar concerned 
with the freedom of man can ignore. For the right to dissent has long been 
recognized as a part of a rich American tradition, but it has also been a right 
that has been challenged and stifled. Those who have suffered most as a result have 
been foreigners and radical dissenters. 

The author points out that the United States has an antidemocratic as well as 
a democratic tradition, which did not develop overnight. For years the federal 
policy makers and administrators saw a close relationship between aliens and 
radicals. Preston views the Red Scare of 1919-1920 as part of a pattern that ante- 
dated the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The major difference is that World War 
I furnished the frenzied 100 per cent Americans with the necessary tools to move 
against aliens and radicals. 

The account that Preston presents is hardly fattering to the much-publicized 
American concept of freedom and respect for the individual. Many innocent 
people have been rounded up, kept incommunicado, placed under heavy bail, and 
denied legal counsel until confessions were pried from them. The authority arro- 
gated by the immigration officials unto themselves comes as no shock to the in- 
formed. But the frightening thing is that the screening process employed in the 
surveillance of immigrant arrivals and radicals now has been extended to include 
thousands of Americans who are employed by agencies other than the federal 
government and defense industries. And this indirectly has affected many who 
are fearful of adopting dissenting positions, lest they be branded as subversives. 

Preston offers what to him, at least, appears to be a simple explanation of 
when the pendulum moved toward and away from the democratic tradition. 
Economic opportunity, social stability, and international security, as a rule, meant 
a benign attitude toward immigration and unrest; depression, social strife, and 
international tensions brought retaliation. | 

Preston concentrates on the IWW and the immigrants, because, in his opinion, 
the problems these two groups encountered were identical with those faced by the 
other dissident minorities. Had he included the Socialists, the conscientious ob- 
jectors, the Nonpartisan Leaguers, and comparable groups, this would have com- 
plicated his research and organization problems and resulted in a bigger book. 
But it would have made clear the size of the dragnet that the federal authorities 
had put out for subversives, real and imaginary. 

At times the text has a strong documentary flavor that makes for difficult 
reading. But this is understandable for the author has delved deeply into the files 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of Justice, the 
Pardon Office, and the Post Office Department, which most scholars realize are 
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hardly distinguished for their literary excellence. He also had access to the valuable 
American Civil Liberties Union collection, the papers of Frank P. Walsh, Wood- 
row Wilson, and members of his cabinet. The organization appears a bit un- 
imaginative, and the book probably could have been made a bit livelier if people, 
as well as issues, had been given a more conspicuous role. 

Still one cannot underestimate the contribution Preston has adt His study il- 
luminates happenings during the first three decades of the twentieth century and 
focuses attention on an antidemocratic tradition that many complacent Americans 
tend to overlook. It promises to take its deserved place as a standard work in the 
history of civil rights. 


University of California, Los Angeles "THEODORE SALOUTOS 


THE INQUIRY: AMERICAN PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE, 1917-1919. By 
Lawrence E. Gelfand. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. 


xiv, 387. $8.75.) 


IN an unusually distinguished first book Professor Gelfand has told with clarity 
and wit all we need to know about that talented corps of scholars and publicists 
that compiled, under the tenuous supervision of Edward M. House, a series of 
studies on which Woodrow Wilson hoped to rely in drafting a just peace. Drawing 
upon the unexploited manuscript records of the Inquiry, as the body was called, 
upon the unpublished files of the State Department, upon the private papers of 
twenty-six individuals, upon a discriminating reading of printed materials, and 
upon his own correspondence with surviving members, he brings to life the am- 
bitions, frustrations, dissensions, and achievements of the Inquiry from its forma- 
tion in the autumn of 1917 until its absorption by the American Commission to 
Negotiate the Peace in January 1919. The author also tries to establish the exact 
contribution of the group to the subsequent decisions at Paris, but he leaves for 
a sequel volume the organization and operations of the commission as a whole 
during the peace conference. 

Gelfand avoids the pitfall of claiming too much for the Inquiry. He also 
escapes the temptation to narrate the diplomacy of the period or to focus on the 
policy of the President. Concentrating on his subject, he deals in turn with the 
first suggestions for a body of experts, the recruitment of personnel, the difficulties 
of administration, the relation of the Inquiry to planning by the Allies and the 
formulation of the Fourteen Points, the transfer of the Inquiry to Paris, and 
finally to its influence upon specific territorial, economic, and international issues: 
A concluding chapter summarizes the findings a little repetitiously, a bibliography 
lists the sources, and ten appendixes reproduce statistical and textual data. 

There was no precedent in American foreign policy for the Inquiry. Like all 
novel efforts, it suffered from uncertainty of purpose and inconstancy of support. 
Lacking congressional authorization, it depended initially on the President’s dis- 
cretionary fund for its meager salaries, Although the work sometimes duplicated 
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that of the State Department, there was less conflict or hostility than has often 
been assumed, The real weakness was the inability of American scholarship: to 
meet the challenge of a global peace. True experts on parts of Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Asia just did not exist; all too frequently men learned in one 
field attempted to act as specialists in another. Yet in spite of these flaws, which 
the author does not minimize, the Inquiry did leave a mark on certain phases of 
the Versailles settlement. : 

This is a workmanlike volume on the diplomacy of the First World War by a 
young scholar who should make an even more valuable contribution to the history 
of the Paris Peace Conference. Although his subject may concern only a fraction 
of our guild, everyone can read with profit and amusement the difficulties faced 
forty-five years ago as men like Charles H. Haskins, Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
James T. Shotwell, Charles Seymour, Isaiah Bowman, and George Louis Beer— 
to name only a few—sought to place their learning at the service of their country. 


Northwestern University RicuagD W. Lzoporp 


STRATEGY AND COMMAND: THE FIRST TWO YEARS. By Louis Mor- 
ton. [U.S. Army in World War II: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington, 
D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1962. 
Pp. xxii, 761. $10.25.) 


Have edited the ten-volume subseries "The War in the Pacific" in the massive 
army history of World War II, Louis Morton here analyzes basic policy problems 
of strategy and command through December 1943. He seeks to clarify the funda- 
mental course of the war in light of prewar preparations, conflicting Allied - 
views, competing theater requirements, service differences over strategy and 
command, and the enemy's efforts. In this he has succeeded admirably, bringing 
to bear mastery of official files and a lucid style that keeps the main issues at the 
fore. 

The book ably depicts how the planners shaped a new strategy after the attack 
that destroyed their original ORANGE plan to advance to the Philippines across the 
Central Pacific. In an amazingly short time, considering the scope of Japan’s 
opening successes, the United States extended its defensive zone—the triangle 
formed by Alaska, Panama, and Hawati—to include Australia and its lines of 
communications, and this at the nadir of our naval power. Gradually, this de- 
veloped into the twin Solomons-New Guinea offensives aimed at Japan's inner 
defense perimeter. By 1943, with the 1940 construction program bearing fruit, the 
navy revived its plan to attack in the center, but now to obtain a foothold in 
China. Since MacArthur favored an Australian based thrust at the Philippines, 
the strategists decided to follow both routes to a target area of Luzon-Formosa- 
China coast. 

Simple and logical as these concepts appear in retrospect, they emerged piece- 
meal from the welter of confusion that followed defeat in the novel context of 
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jungle, atoll, and carrier warfare. The Pacific theater, moreover, ranked well be- 
hind the Atlantic in priority, just as it had since the first Rxp-OnaNcz plan of 
the early 1920's. However, Morton demonstrates how the theater's commanders 
and naval officials in Washington repeatedly championed Pacific requirements 
and actually achieved equality in the disposition of our combat forces in Decem- 
ber 1943. 

The key plans of the Japanese—against Hawaii and Midway, in the South 
Pacific, and the inner defense position—receive the respectful treatment they 
deserve. Admiral Yamamoto stands out as a brilliant strategist whose daring 
proposals to attack Hawaii, Midway, Australia, and American air power in the 
Solomons made him a most dangerous adversary who failed, particularly at Mid- 
way, because we could decipher Japanese messages. 

One might challenge the author’s criticism of Japan’s Pearl Harbor attack 
plan or his emphasis on America’s command difficulties. Perhaps more attention 
to Axis grand strategy would have served his purpose better. But on the whole, 
he clarifies the reasons and motivations underlying the strategic positions adopted. 
An extensive appendix, containing many vital planning documents published 
for the first time, itself constitutes an important contribution. We look forward 
with anticipation to the concluding capstone volume covering 1944 and 1945. 


Williams College FRED GREENE 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1962. By Richard P. Steb- 
bins. (New York: Harper and Row for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
1963. Pp. xi, 429. $6.95.) 

DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1962. Edited by 
Richard P. Stebbins, With the assistance of Elaine P. Adam. (New York: 
Harper and Row for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 550. 


$7.50.) 


GENERAL comment upon the volumes for 1961 in these companion series (AHR, 
LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 492) applies also to their successors for 1962. Authors and edi- 
tors are the same; organization is different only in that the new volumes have nine 
chapters each instead of the seven for 1961. "American Policy in Asia" gets two 
chapters instead of one, the first dealing with the Middle East and Southern Asia, 
the second with Southeast and East Asia. There is a new chapter on “America in 
the World Economy," covering such topics as the balance of payments problem, 
the Trade Expansion Áct, and aid to the developing countries. 

One naturally looks first for the treatment of the most dramatic Ende of 
1962, the planting and withdrawal of Russian missiles in Cuba. It is slightly 
annoying, though perhaps not easily avoidable, that the story of this crisis, as 
told in the narrative volume, should be set forth in separate sections of four dif- 
ferent chapters, in which the emphasis is, respectively, on United States policy, 
on Soviet policy, on the attitude of the American republics, and on the role of the 
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United Nations, Added together, the four sections present an excellent account of the 
affair. President Kennedy's handling of the crisis after October 15 receives high 
- praise, but the author has reservations as to the President's earlier complacency in the 
face of warnings of what was afoot in Cuba. A quotation from British Foreign Secre- 
tary Lord Home presents an interesting hypothesis as to the part that the missiles in 
Cuba were designed to play in Soviet policy. In contrast to the narrative volume, 
the volume of Documents brings ali the material relative to the Cuban crisis to- 
gether in the chapter on “Inter-American Affairs,” where it occupies over forty 


ges. 

Out of the gratifying diplomatic success in the Cuban crisis there arose, Mr. 
Stebbins suggests, a certain self-assurance on President Kennedy's part, exhibited 
in his background press briefing at Palm Beach, December 31, 1962, of which 
- several excerpts are printed in the Documents. It was on this occasion that the 
President hinted that the United States government would thereafter pay less 
attention to winning popularity abroad and more to getting things done. It was 
here, too, that he justified the decision to abandon the production of Skybolt, the 
air-to-ground missile upon which the British had been depending to arm their 
independent nuclear force. T'his decision and the British acceptance, instead of 
Skybolt, of an offer of Polaris missiles to be mounted on submarines as part of 
a multilateral nuclear force had been announced from the conference at Nassau 
ten days earlier. The discussion of these decisions and of the similar offer to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle (which the general was contemptuously to reject) comes at the close 
of a chapter entitled "One West or Two?” Though the chapter opens with a 
remark expressing satisfaction with the state of affairs in the Atlantic community, 
little reason for such satisfaction is given, apart from the successful development of 
the Common Market. Even here the reluctance of De Gaulle and Adenauer to admit 
Britain was already apparent, and De Gaulle’s independent attitude toward 
America and Britain in NATO foreshadowed the double rebuff that he was to 
administer to the "Anglo Saxons" early in 1963. 'l'o the question posed in the 
chapter title, there was too much reason to fear that the answer would be "Two," 
and the sometimes insensitive attitude of the United States government to the 
sensibilities of friends and allies seemed to be contributing to such an outcome. 

These samplings suggest the decidedly mixed character of the events of 1962 as 
portrayed in these useful volumes. Though there was reason for discouragement 
in the rift with France, the slow development of the Alliance for Progress, the 
intensification of Communist activity in South Vietnam, these reasons for gloom 
were partly balanced by the relaxation of pressure on Berlin, progress away from 
chaos in the Congo, and the Russian abandonment of the "troika" formula for the 
UN. The narrative account of the year's events is objective and readable, and the 
documents are well selected. 


Williamsville, New York Junius W. Prarr 
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THE UNITED STATES IN CUBA, 1898-1902: GENERALS, POLITICIANS, 
AND THE SEARCH FOR POLICY. By David F. Healy. (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 260. $5.00.) 


ALTHOUGH this book begins with a brief account of the causes of the Spanish- 
American War, it concentrates on the story of the intervention in Cuba 1n 1898 
and the first American occupation of that island. The narrative ends in May 1902 
when the Cubans took over the administration of their own government under 
President Tomás Estrada Palma. 

In 1898 the United States went to war without a clearly defined policy for the 
future of Cuba, despite the self-denying commitment of the Teller Amendment. 
As a result, during the early occupation, generals, politicians, and civil servants 
urged different and often conflicting policies. "In default of a declared official 
policy for Cuba," the author points out, "everyone felt free to work out policies of 
his own." Nonetheless, out of this tangle of inconsistencies a plan for Cuba's 
future and its relationship to the United States, basically the terms of the Platt 
Amendment, gradually emerged. This is the theme of the book. 

The War Department, not the State Department, had the most important part 
in the shaping of policy for and toward Cuba. In the early occupation a small 
group of senior officers who commanded the military departments and headed the 
staff of General John R. Brooke, the first American military governor of the 
island, grasped the initiative in the making of policy. Prominent in this group 
was General Leonard Wood, who became the second military governor. Later, 
Elihu Root, the Secretary of War, made many of the pivotal decisions. Business- 
men, it is shown, had little direct influence on vital decisions, though they cer- 
tainly had a part in obtaining passage of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1902, which as- 
sured a strong economic tie to Cuba. Political factors, and even sociological ones 
such as the racial prejudices of American policy makers, were more yan in 
working out Cuba’s status than were economic concerns. 

According to the main thesis, Cuba and the Philippines served as twin | 
laboratories where American policy makers applied two different approaches to 
the problem of expansion beyond the continent. In Cuba, the author asserts, 
circumstances prevented prompt annexation and allowed American leaders time 
to work out a system of indirect control that avoided the characteristics and burdens 
of traditional colonial rule. In the long run, at least for the first thirty years of the 
twentieth century, the United States chose the Cuban solution for general use. For 
example, the techniques in this system, it is claimed, were used to make the 
countries of the Caribbean virtual protectorates of the United States.. 

This far-reaching claim for policies that seem based more on ad hoc decisions 
than on any conscious plan for action is the only questionable generalization of any 
importance in this study, which shows that fine scholarship, even on a narrow 
subject, need not itself be narrow. The research is sound, based on a variety of 
sources used discriminatingly; the analysis is perceptive; the organization is well 
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conceived, making the narrative easy to follow; the prose is clear and free of 
jargon; and the conclusions and interpretations usually flow logically from the 
evidence and are intellectually sound. In short, this is an excellent first monograph, 
an illuminating historical analysis of what has come to be known as the policy- 
making process. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ` ALEXANDER DECONDE 


ZUMARRAGA AND THE MEXICAN INQUISITION, 1536-1543. By Richard 
E. Greenleaf, (Washington, D. C.: Academy of American Franciscan History. 
1961. Pp. viii, 155. $6.50.) 


In this thorough study, based primarily on manuscript materials in the Archivo 
General de la Nación in Mexico City, the author provides us with an authoritative 
analysis of the activities of Juan de Zumärraga, first bishop and archbishop of 
Mexico, as apostolic inquisitor from 1536 to 1543. In addition, he provides a lucid 
brief account of the episcopal Inquisition in Mexico before Zumárraga became 
inquisitor and from the time he ceased exercise of that office until the establishment 
of the permanent Tribunal of the Spanish Inquisition in 1571. 

He perceptively analyzes Zumarraga’s intellectual background, thought, and 
motivations, as well as his interpretation of his mission, factors that supply the 
key to an understanding of his actions as inquisitor. As an essential complement 
of his portrayal of Zumárraga's characteristics, he describes with insight the intel- 
lectual climate among the Spaniards in Mexico and the conflict between humanism 
and orthodoxy as related to the application of the episcopal Inquisition to the 
Indians. 

Two chapters are devoted to the Inquisition and the Indians and Zumärraga’s 
efforts to solve the perplexing problem of the persistence of idolatry and the com- 
plex of religious practices carried forward among the Indians from their precon- 
quest cults. Other chapters treat action against proscribed beliefs and practices 
among the colonists, Lutheranism and other heresy, Hebrew practices, sorcery, 
and blasphemy, and deal with efforts toward general enforcement of morality. 

In treating these specific topics, the author employs a judicious balance of 
specific case histories and synthesis. He points out that the important case of the 
trial and condemnation in 1539 of Don Carlos of Texcoco, grandson of Netzahual- 
céyotl, for being a heretical dogmatizer, followed by his execution, action for 
which Zumárraga was reprimanded, gave impetus to the movement for exemption 
of the Indians from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 

The author finds that Zumárraga's administration of the Inquisition accurately 
reflected the climate of sixteenth-century Mexico but also that the total effect of 
the Inquisition on Mexican society of that period is difficult to judge. Zumárraga 
himself, the author concludes, is one of the truly great men of the early colony: 
he and his fellow churchman Vasco de Quiroga as the spiritual conquerors, Cortés 
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and Nufio de Guzmán as the military conquerors, and Antonio de Mendoza as 
the organizer of civil administration. 


Alexandria, Virginia Rosert S. CHAMBERLAIN 


EL CABILDO METROPOLITANO DE CARACAS Y LA GUERRA DE 
EMANCIPACION: EXTRACTOS DEL ARCHIVO CAPITULAR. Com- 
piled by Nicolds Eugenio Navarro. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la 
Historia, Number 34.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 472.) 

EPISTOLARIO DE LA PRIMERA REPUBLICA. In two volumes. Preliminary 
study by the Fundacién John Boulton. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de 
la Historia, Numbers 35 and 36.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1960. Pp. 257; 446.) 

TESTIMONIOS DE LA ÉPOCA EMANCIPADORA. Preliminary study by 
Arturo Uslar Pietri. [Biblioteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Num- 
ber 37.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1961. Pp. xxxvii, 529.) 

RECUERDOS SOBRE LA REBELIÓN DE CARACAS. By José Domingo Díaz. 
Preliminary study and notes by Angel Francisco Brice. [Biblioteca de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia, Number 38.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1961. 
Pp. 600.) 

LA INDEPENDENCIA DE VENEZUELA ANTE LAS CANCILLERÍAS 
EUROPEAS. By Floraligia Giménez Silva. [Biblioteca de la Academia 
Nacional de la Historia, Number 39.] (Caracas: the Academia. 1961. Pp. 408.) 

EL PENSAMIENTO CONSTITUCIONAL HISPANOAMERICANO HASTA 
1830: COMPILACIÓN DE CONSTITUCIONES SANCIONADAS Y PRO- 
YECTOS CONSTITUCIONALES. Volume I, ARGENTINA—BOLIVIA— 
BRASIL—CENTRO AMÉRICA—COLOMBIA; Volume II, COLOMBIA 
(CONTINUACION)—COSTA RICA—CUBA—CHILE; Volume II, EC- 
UADOR—GUATEMALA—HAITI—HONDURAS—MÉXICO—NICARA- 
GUA—NUEVA GRANADA; "Volume IV, NUEVA GRANADA 
(CONTINUACION)—PARAGUAY—PERU—SANTO DOMINGO-—URU- 
GUAY; Volume V, VENEZUELA—CONSTITUCION DE CADIZ. [Bibli- 
oteca de la Academia Nacional de la Historia, Numbers 40-44.] (Caracas: the 
Academia. 1961. Pp. 431; 594; 484; 388; 395.) 


Tuese eleven volumes conclude the series issued by the Venezuelan National 
Academy of History to commemorate the sesquicentennial of that country's inde- 
pendence movement. A review of the previous thirteen volumes appeared earlier 
(AHR, LXVII [July 1962], 1079). 

The records of the Caracas cathedral chapter from 1810 to 1840, both in the 
form of minutes of its meetings and of miscellaneous chapter papers—a prime 
source for ecclesiastical, economic, and social-political history—were judiciously 
selected and edited as El Cabildo Metropolitano de Caracas . . . by the late Mon- 
signor Nicolás Eugenio Navarro. The dignified and solemn clerical language in 
which most of this collection was written does not disguise the dismayed horror 
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of the churchmen who witnessed the destruction of colonial Venezuela and of its 
Creole aristocracy during the course of the bitterly waged emancipation struggle. 

The Epistolario de la Primera República consists of two volumes containing 
239 letters of patriot leaders and lesser figures of the first Venezuelan Republic 
(1811-1812). Although most have been previously published, nearly all are of 
considerable substantive or biographical interest. This is a corpus of correspondence 
that does much to present the reader with a grasp of the social and political at- 
mosphere of that stillborn Republic. The 16 letters by the ideologue Juan Germán 
Roscio (1763-1821) of Caracas to a fellow patriot in Bogotá, Domingo González, 
during 1811-1812, here printed for the first time by their discoverer, Professor 
Pérez Vila, the Epistolario's editor, are unusually good. 

An excellent introduction by Arturo Uslar Pietri precedes Testimonios de la 
época emancipadora, a compilation of newspapers, imprints, and other public docu- 
ments that were issued by the provincial juntas of the first Venezuelan Republic. 
The naive effervescence of the provincial idealists of 1811 and 1812, their faith in 
natural rights, the goodness of man, the inevitable destruction of tyranny, and the 
justice of their cause are made clear through these papers. The volume is of prime 
historical value for students of the development of political ideas and public ad- 
ministration in the rebellious Venezuelan provinces at the dawn of independence. 

José Domingo Díaz' Recuerdos sobre la rebelión de Caracas first appeared in 
Madrid in' 1829. Its author, a foundling born in Caracas (about 1770), was edu- 
cated as a physician there and served the crown in that capacity for several years 
prior to 1810, The outbreak of the independence movement saw Díaz leave medi- 
cine and embrace journalism and administrative service in the Spanish forces fight- 
ing against the Venezuelan cause. Díaz chose exile rather than remain in a Vene- 
zuela no longer dominated by Spain. He died, probably in Madrid, about 1835. His 
work, which discusses Venezuela from 1810 to 1828, is a virulent indictment of the 
patriot leadership, especially Bolívar, and a vehement defense of the Spanish efforts 
to retain its rebellious colony. Hardly dispassionate, Díaz’ book is still a major 
source for the understanding of the royalist mind and policies. This second edition 
is equipped with a good index, explanatory and corrective footnotes, and a preface 
by its editor, Ángel Francisco Brice. 

Floraligia Giménez Silva’s La independencia de Venezuela ante las cancillerias 
europeas is a monograph (originally a doctoral thesis at the University of Madrid) 
that studies the attempts of Spanish-American diplomacy generally, and Vene- 
zuela's in particular, to win recognition and support from the leading European 
powers (England, France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and the papacy) from 1810 to 
1824. Drawing most of her information from the Archivo Nacional in Madrid, 
the author has produced a work that permits a valuable insight into the attempts 
of the other European governments to form policy toward the new nations in the 
face of Spain's implacable refusal to recognize their sovereignty. 

The final five volumes of the series contain the texts of constitutions, drafts of 
constitutions, and constitutional proposals, seventy-eight in number, prepared by 
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all the Latin American nations (or by men acting in their names). The set starts 
with Francisco de Miranda's Equisse de Gouvernement Provisoire (prepared by 
the precursor in London, and dated May 2, 1801) and continues through the 
constitution adopted by Venezuela at Valencia, September 24, 1830. Added to 
the final volume as an appendix is the Constitution of Cádiz, promulgated on 
March 18, 1812. This charter, aside from its profound influence on Latin Amer- 
ican constitutional thought, was itself sanctioned by a constituent assembly nearly 
a third of whom were Spanish Americans. The publication, in a single anthology, 
of the constitutional expression of all the Latin American nations, from the 
inception of independence to its achievement by 1830, forms a fitting capstone to 
Venezuela’s great multitomed tribute to the founders of its nationality. 


Vanderbilt University León HELGUERA 
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HISTORICAL PERIODICALS: AN ANNOTATED WORLD LIST OF HISTORICAL 
AND RELATED SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. Edited by Eric H. Boehm and Lalit 
Adolphus. (Santa Barbara, Calif.: Clio Press. 1961. Pp. xviii, 618. $27.50.) Historians 
have long had reason to envy their colleagues in other disciplines, such as chemistry, who 
have had readily available abstracts of articles published in scholarly periodicals through- 
out the world, although we may be relieved that we are spared having to cope with such 
Niagaras of publication as threaten to overwhelm them. Our nearest approach has been 
the annual volumes of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, for which 
Mrs. Jean Joughin has in recent years furnished the items published in the United 
States. During the past decade Mr. Eric H. Boehm, with the devoted help of assistants 
throughout the world, has been valiantly attempting to make a part of such material 
more promptly available in his quarterly Historical Abstracts, 1775-1945: Bibliography 
of the World's Periodical Literature (summaries in English of articles), with annual 
indexes. One cannot but feel that this project needs a more generous and systematic 
support by the organized international historical community. The present list is the fruit 
of this enterprise. To give it adequate review would require the combined efforts of all 
the section editors of the AHR. A run-through of the volume suggests that few of 
historical significance have been omitted. The 650 periodicals listed for the United 
States constitute about twice the number that I have found necessary for the listings in 
the 4HR, including many genealogical, hobby and collecting, and purely local periodi- 
cals—doing thereby little or no harm. More regrettable is the omission of a number of 
periodicals that frequently contain contributions of substance and significance. These 
include American Documentation, the American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical Soctety (although its Proceedings is 
listed), Delaware Notes, the Publications of the East Tennessee Historical Society, the 
Journal of Farm Economics, the Mississippi Quarterly, and the Southern Speech Journal. 
But in spite of any omissions or excesses this is a publication that deserves our gratitude. 
George Washington University . Woop Gray 


LA HISTORIA Y EL FUTURO. By Víctor Sanz. (Montevideo: Universidad de la 
República, Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias. 1962. Pp. 292.) Dedicated by the author 
to his country, Uruguay, "which permitted me to get this far," this book is a revision of 
a thesis presented in 1959 to the Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas of the Universidad 
de la República of Uruguay. The title of the original dissertation was "Prediction and 
Orientation of the Politico-Social Future in the Light of Historical Knowledge." From 
the beginning the author admits not having exhausted his topic which, apart from the 
attempt he has made, is really inexhaustible. It is refreshing at least to hear that a 
dissertation is not a "definitive study." It is therefore, according to the author, simply a 
personal and present-day view of the theme. He also rejects any pretensions to originality 
except in so far as he has not blindly followed other thinkers' footsteps. The originality 
of the work, if there is any originality about it, he confesses, lies in having come to cer- 
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tain conclusions and concepts by himself and in’ having assimilated and systematized 
from his own viewpoint a series of questions focused separately and in many different 
works with different viewpoints. Although other minor examples of continuity and 
repetition in history are mentioned, slavery and its abolition are the topics given major 
consideration, with special reference to the United States, Brazil, and Cuba. Here people 
learned from history, or did they? One gets the feeling that the author did not make 
the most of his prodigious study of slavery through the ages. Is this because in itself 
this is too big a project, as the author himself admits? This work is rather an exercise 
in mulling over ideas which in themselves are frequently vague. For the person interested 
in the philosophy of history it may have some value. It evidences consultation of scores 
of writers in the field, including the ubiquitous Ortega y Gasset, Dilthey, Croce, Jaspers, 
Weber, Vico, and others so dear to the hearts of Latin American historians. Yet after 
reading it I felt that really no conclusions were reached unless they are that such a 
study applied to war might, if not end war completely, mitigate the dangers that lead 
to it, and if the perfect life cannot be attained, we may at least come closer to it and 
better the present life by studying history and applying it to the future. 

University of Colorado Frirz L. HOFFMANN 


AMERIKA IM ENGLISCHEN SCHRIFTTUM DES 16. UND 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. 
. By Gustav H. Blanke. [Beitráge zur englischen Philologie, Number 46.] (Bochum- 
Langendreer: Verlag Heinrich Póppinghaus. 1962. Pp. 348.) This book, more am- 
bitiously conceived than any comparable work in English, argues that the exploration 
and settlement of America had surprisingly small imaginative and psychological impact 
on Englishmen around 1560-1700. Blanke uses forty-five early maps of America to 
illustrate the casual English geographical picture. Maps of the 1580's pretty accurately 
established the massive proportions of both continents, yet a cartographer in 1651 could 
still put the South Sea a few miles inland from Jamestown, while Dryden confused 
Mexico with Peru, and Aphra Behn pictured the Amazon as “almost as broad as the 
River of Thames.” The Northwest Passage excited far more curiosity than the trans- 
Appalachian hinterland. Erroneous labels like “Indies” and “Indian” were adopted 
immediately and never challenged, while place names like “Virginia” or "Norumbega" 
were carelessly applied to any or all parts of the Atlantic coast. Quoting widely (though 
by no means exhaustively) from English poets and playwrights, Blanke contends that 
their image of the New World was not based on experience but on preconceived classical 
or Biblical symbols. Thus America must either be an earthly paradise or a howling 
wilderness, a golden El Dorado or a seat of the muses. The native Indians were stereo- 
typed in similar clichés, as nature’s noblemen or beastly cannibals. Restoration literary 
references to America became even more superficial and hackneyed than Elizabethan 
ones. Blanke ignores the fact that contemporaneous reports on America were mostly 
highly partisan, either written by propagandists trying to sell new colonies or by critics 
condemning the pattern of settlement. A simplistic black or white picture was hard to 
avoid. Blanke also makes no distinction between Englishmen at home and in America, 
thus missing an important developing transatlantic difference in attitude. But Blanke’s 
general thesis is undoubtedly correct, and it is salutary to be reminded that for many 
years most Englishmen were indifferent to the New World and found America by no 
means man’s last best hope. 

University of Pennsylvania Ricuarp S. Dunn 


LE DECLIN DE LA PREMIERE INTERNATIONALE: LA CONFERENCE DE 
LONDRES DE 1871. By Miklós Molnár. [Publications de l'Institut Universitaire de 
Hautes Études Internationales, Number 42.] (Geneva: Librairie Droz. 1963. Pp. 258.) 
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In this excellent study of the setting, meeting, and repercussions of the London Con- 
ference of 1871 of the First International, attention is focused primarily on the problem 
of the decline of the organization. The author does not reject the factors usually cited as 
crucial: the international vacuum created by the defeat of the French proletariat in the 
Commune, the failure of the German SD’s to fill the vacuum, the heightened national- 
ism everywhere, and the new political rights and opportunities won by the proletariat. 
What is stressed, however, is the role of sectarianism within rather than conditions 
without. The First International, ostensibly proletarian, is shown to be dominated by 
older utopian, even “precapitalist,” currents thought to have been defeated: Mazzinian, 
Proudhonian, Positivist, Blanquist, and anarchist. The persistence of these currents is 
held responsible for the successes within the organization of the antiauthoritarian and 
antietatist Bakunin. Though Marx succeeded in having Bakunin and the anarchists 
expelled from the International, continued unity was possible only in.a loose organiza- 
tion. Marxian dogmatism and centralization made this impossible. Other times, other 
conditions were necessary. The study is seriously documented; it contains an ample 
appendix of memoranda, minutes, newspaper accounts, and letters of value and. in- 
terest. The bibliography is possibly the most comprehensive yet published. 

Roosevelt University Jack J. Rota 


CONFLICT: THE HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR, 1950-53. By Robert Leckie. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1962. Pp. 448. $6.95.) The Korean War was ex- 
pensive, tragic, and often unpopular. The word "frustrating" is often used to describe 
it, although the United Nations forces did achieve their initial goal. This was not the 
total victory and unification of Korea that was hoped for after General MacArthur’s 
brilliant success at Inchon, The initial goal was rather to halt and turn back the tide of 
Communist aggression that threatened to engulf the republic of Korea. Attainment of 
this goal by the United Nations forces, which were principally those of the United 
States, handed international Communism its first major setback in Asia in the grim years 
following World War II. The unpopularity of the Korean War during 1950-1953 is 
ironically not matched by its current popularity in historical literature. To the recent 
gush of Korean War books Mr. Leckie, author of an earlier work on the First Marine 
Division’s fighting withdrawal from the Changjin (or Chosin) Reservoir in North 
Korea, has added the present volume. Conflict covers the entire period of the war and 
includes the protracted truce negotiations at Kaesong and Panmunjom. Leckie has 
attempted no archival research. His book is based on the long list of printed material 
on the Korean War, especially the official histories published to date by the US Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. He gives major emphasis to the first six months of 
combat: the North Korean drive to the Naktong, the defense of the Pusan perimeter, 
the Inchon landing and subsequent drive to the Yalu, the Chinese intervention, and 
the withdrawal of the United Nations forces to the vicinity of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Some of the major actions of 1951—Chipyong-ni, Wonju, Bloody Ridge, and the Punch- 
bowl—receive only perfunctory mention. The gallant and sacrificial stand of the 
Gloucestershire battalion at the Imjin River goes unnoticed. But with its lively style, 
shrewd insights, and general accuracy, Conflict is a useful one-volume popular history 
of an unpopular war. 

Department of the Army Joux Miter, JR. 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE KING IS DEAD: STUDIES IN THE NEAR EASTERN RESISTANCE TO 
HELLENISM, 334-31 B. C. By Samuel K. Eddy. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
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Press. 1961. Pp, x, 390. $8.50.) The author sets out to investigate why and how the 
Egyptian and Asiatic segments of Alexander’s Empire opposed Hellenism between 334 
and 31 s.c. Special treatment is devoted to the various areas, notably Iran, Anatolia, 
Judaea, and Egypt. Certain nations combated Hellenism, while others did not. Dr. Eddy 
shows that by and large only those nations which had a tradition of independence and 
the hope of regaining it resisted Hellenism. The religious thread in the fabric of resist- 
ance is stressed. The three nations that put up the best fights were Persis, Judaea, and 
Egypt, where the resistance stemmed from messianic hope. The author, to be sure, also 
reckons with the secular factors: economic and social. The Near Eastern areas that 
benefited from the establishment of Greek cities were not anti-Hellenic. Eddy shows 
that anti-Hellenism in areas without Greek cities was in part owing to the absence of 
Greek poleis. The subject is quite complex, but it may be said “in the final analysis 
Oriental resistance was an effort to maintain a native way of life whose continuity was 
threatened by Hellenism.” This book is richly documented from primary and secondary 
sources. It is a mine of erudition. A more concise and streamlined presentation would 
have enabled the author to state his case more lucidly. 

Brandeis University C. H. Gorpon 


ROMS KRIEGE IN SPANIEN, 154-133 V. CHR. By Helmut Simon. [Frankfurter 
wissenschaftliche Beiträge, kulturwissenschaftliche Reihe, Number 11.] (Frankfurt am 
Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1962. Pp. 204. DM 18.) This study presents the portion 
of a detailed analysis of the sources and the events of the Roman wars in Spain, which 
the author was able to complete before his death at the age of thirty-two, and is pub- 
lished with a preface by Professor Hermann Strasburger of Frankfurt. The Lusitanian 
and the Celtiberian wars, particularly those with Viriathus and with Numantia, are 
presented episode by episode. The strength of the work results from the special clarity 
of the chronological analysis and from the way in which both the development of 
issues in Rome and the interconnections of these simultaneous wars in adjacent provinces 
are kept continuously before the reader at each stage. The author has also made some 
sensible adjustments in the lists of governors, notably in regard to Quinctius (143) and 
Metellus Calvus (142) in Hispania Ulterior, while removing Pompeius Rufus from 
his supposed command in this province, but he makes no mention of the view that in 
this period Spanish governors in general received a consular imperium (see the supple- 
ment to Broughton, Magistrates of the Roman Republic, 3 £, with references to 
Professor W. Jashemski’s study of the proconsular imperium). This useful study has 
brought a further measure of order into defective and greatly worked over material. 
Bryn Mawr College T. RoszRT S. BROUGHTON 


POMPEY, HIS FRIENDS, AND THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST CENTURY 
B. C. By William S. Anderson. [University of California Publications in Classical Phi- 
lology, Volume XIX, Number r.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1963. Pp. 87. $2.00.) The purpose of this brief but closely reasoned work is to 
answer two questions in particular concerning the career of Pompey that historians 
have largely neglected. One of these questions considers the nature, function, and im- 
portance of Pompey's circle of literary friends. In order to place his discussion of this 
question in its proper perspective, the author has thoroughly examined the reasons for 
Pompey's failure to develop his political amicitia. Even though his first circle of friends 
disintegrated, Pompey still had another group of friends upon whom he could rely. 
This second and more important group consisted of his confidential friends. Their lack 
of political importance has caused historians largely to ignore them. This group of 
Pompey's intimate friends included, besides four freedmen, a number of persons of 
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equestrian rank and one of distinguished Greek origin. In spite of their lack of political 
reputation they had some insight into Roman political traditions derived from their 
historical pursuits, Loyal to Pompey, each rendered him some particular service. The 
final problem concerns Pompey’s influence on the culture of Rome itself. This is a 
significant question, and its answer goes a long way toward explaining Pompey’s con- 
cept of his own role in the contemporary political scene. After having solved a multitude 
of subordinate issues relative to the two major questions, the author comes to a number 
of conclusions, His most comprehensive conclusion makes clear that Pompey himself 
introduced “the Hellenistic conception of the $(Aot into Rome more effectively than 
anyone yet had done.” 

University of South Carolina RicHarp H. CHOWEN 


BRITANNIA: THE ROMAN CONQUEST AND OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN. By 
George Patrick Welch. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 
282. $6.95.) This is an attractive book, “intended for the general reader,” and amply ful- 
filling its modest purpose of putting together the slender and largely casual evidence from 
classical literary sources and the discoveries of modern British archaeology. The author, 
a lay historian and an American, brings to the interpretation of the materials and to the 
narrative the experience of a story writer and of a soldier. He has, besides, close famili- 
arity with Britain’s topography and the Roman military sites. The result is a lively and 
illuminating description of military affairs, which dominate his interest as they do the 
available evidence. He is critical, even skeptical, in his use of ancient historians, giving 
special attention to Caesar and Tacitus, and in the identification of places, legions, and 
persons. His frankly and imaginatively conjectural reconstruction of situations and events 
gives vividness and plausibility to the behavior of soldiers and administrators, as in the 
account of the invasion of Kent in An. 43, though such colorful fiction as the personal 
action of Vespasian in the fording of the Medway is unnecessary and may shake the 
reader’s confidence in the author. This is true also of occasional lapses into witticism. 
Yet loss of confidence would be unfair to him. There is little specific documentation, 
but the bibliography is a valuable introduction to further reading. The text is well 
illustrated by maps and photographs. What fascinates Colonel Welch and therefore will 
hold the attention of the historically-minded reader is the Roman conquest, its expansion 
and maintenance for nearly four centuries. This story gets under way late in Chapter 11, 
and I recommend especially the accounts of the Great Revolt (Chapter v) and of 
Hadrian’s frontier and its modifications (Chapter vir). The alternation of disaster and 
revival and the final isolation of Britain in the fifth century are well linked with im- 
perial rivalries and Germanic invasions on the Continent. The explanation is overly 
simple, as is the paradoxical conclusion that “scarcely a trace” of Roman civilization 
remained in Britain except “racial memory.” The basis for the exception seems to be 
the author’s idealization of Rome as the source of a civilized order under law and arms 
represented in the modern world by England and America. Such evidence as there may 
be in recent archaeological studies of Saxon migrations for some mingling of cultural 
elements he neglects, His major concern, however, is with the process of the Romaniza- 
tion of the Britons rather than with its ultimate consequences and with its military 
rather than its socioeconomic and cultural aspects. He does a good job of describing 
the struggle for Pax Romana in an obscure province on the periphery of the Empire. 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation R. F. ARRAGON 


LAW-FINDERS AND LAW-MAKERS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: COLLECTED 
STUDIES IN LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By Helen Cam. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. 240. $6.50.) This welcome volume collects and re- 
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prints twelve articles and papers that were published or read by the author between 
1943 and 1961. Their common theme, suggested by the title, is spelled out in a deft 
introductory sketch of “The Rule of Law in English History,” and the concluding essay 
is her memorable appraisal of F. W. Maitland, “the historians’ historian.” In several 
of the older articles, Professor Cam has provided additional footnote references to more 
recent literature. It is regrettable that a higher than usual number of typographical 
errors survived the final proofreading, but otherwise the volume is well produced. 
Together with her Liberties & Communities, most of Cam’s articles and papers are now 
available in hard covers. 

University of Minnesota Roserr S. Horr 


CRIMINAL ASYLUM IN ANGLO-SAXON LAW. By Charles H. Riggs, Jr. [Univer- 
sity of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, Number 18.] (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1963. Pp. 61. $2.00.) In the first chapter of his doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University on the medieval institution of asylum, Mr. Riggs surveyed the 
historical background of the practice of fleeing for asylum to churches and monasteries. 
Most of that first chapter is published in this detailed and scholarly monograph. Riggs 
examines in the three parts of his essay (“The Laws of Ine,” “The Laws of ‘Alfred,” 
"Aethelstan to Canute”) the Anglo-Saxon institution of asylum and the legal procedures 
connected with it. It is hoped that he will soon publish the part of his dissertation that 
analyzes abjuration cases in the Assize Rolls. 

Wayne State University GorpwiN SMITH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DOMESDAY BOOK. By R. Welldon Finn. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. xiv, 306. $5.00.) Welldon Finn's new book repeats, with 
unimportant exception, all the information contained in his recently published The 
Domesday Inquest (1961). One entire chapter, “The Making of Domesday Book,” is 
reprinted practically verbatim from the earlier book, and its other chapters reappear 
here in paraphrased, rearranged, or expanded versions. One naturally wonders why 
The Domesday Inquest, so soon to be superseded, was published. There is considerable 
additional information in this new book, however. Conveniently classified under such 
headings as "The Hide, the Ploughland, and the Plough-Team,” “The Peasantry,” “The 
Lower Middle Classes,” “The Towns and Their Inhabitants,” and “The Appurtenances 
of the Manor,” are useful and comprehensive collections of data. Equally valuable are 
the author’s judgments on the reliability of Domesday Book evidence and his monitions 
regarding its interpretation. It is chastening, if disheartening, to learn that manor “is 
virtually incapable of definition”; “it is improbable that vi//a had any precise meaning”; 
“DB tells us practically nothing” about borough inhabitants; information about 
churches “is obviously incamplete and unsatisfying”; Domesday Book money values 
“must often be deceptive.” Finn also offers solutions to several problems of Domesday 
Book study. His differentiation between “fiscal demesne” and “manorial demesne,” 
for example, apparently explains the discrepancy between geld and inquest figures 
for land in dominio. Also his argument in favor of a geld in both 1083-1084 and 
1085-1086 must either complicate or obviate the current discussion of that question. 
Finn affirms even more explicitly the novel thesis of his earlier book, that the Great 
Domesday text was written in the provinces while the inquest was in process. The 
argument has some plausibility, but Professor Galbraith (in his new book, The Making 
of Domesday Book) disposes of some of the textual difficulties that prompted Finn to 
his conclusion. Finn’s case, of course, depends upon admitting multiple scribes for the 
breves that make up Great Domesday. But the authors of Domesday Re-Bound insist on 
the identity of the hand, and Galbraith concurs after much “brooding” on the script. 
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Further paleographical analysis is clearly a sine qua non. Finn's argument for provincial 
composition, however, apparently derives less from the putative differences in script 
than from his disbelief that one person could have done the work. “We can hardly 
visualise a single clerk writing the Exchequer Domesday with a maximum of 240 days 
—and probably very much less—in which to perform his task." It should be noted, 
however, that the time available need not be limited by the Conqueror’s departure from 
England, as Finn assumes, If the “writings” brought to the King before he left were 
simply fair copies of the circuit returns, such as we perhaps have in Little Domesday, 
then William’s death in September of the following year becomes the probable terminus 
ad quem for the final drafting of the Great Domesday text. After all, no one knew 
when William left England late in 1086 that he would not return. 

Illinois State University DzAN WARE 


TWELFTH-CENTURY DECRETAL COLLECTIONS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Charles Duggan. [University of London Historical 
Studies, Number ı2.] (London: University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1963. Pp. xiv, 220. $7.20.) This volume consists 
of five well-documented chapters detailing Mr. Duggan's investigations; four appendixes 
analyzing the Worcester II, Belvoir, Canterbury, and Rochester collections, followed 
by three appendixes collating a number of collections; eight fine plates; an extensive 
bibliography; and a very useful index, The plates are of special interest not only for 
this particular study but also for paleographical consideration. The author set for him- 
self the threefold task of fixing the decretals and decretal collections in their historical 
settings, of providing a general survey of all manuscript resources, and of assessing 
the historical importance of the English collections. The first and second he has ac- 
complished admirably, the third, not quite so satisfactorily. Although he takes issue 
with some of the research of F. W, Maitland and Z. N. Brooke, he nonetheless shows 
how his new discoveries generally confirm the conclusions of the earlier scholars. He 
has clearly demonstrated that England took the lead in assembling the primitive decretal 
collections and in turn strongly influenced the continental compilers, Although the con- 
tinental canonists ultimately outstripped the English, the trace of English development 
was never forgotten in later arrangements prepared far from the island. It is conceivable 
that a person with very little previous background in juristic science could read this 
book with appreciation and understanding so well has Duggan defined and moved 
from point to point. This is to say that the study still bears the mark of the doctoral 
thesis upon it. It is by no means light reading. There are very few light touches in it, 
but it is a product not only to be read, but also to be "marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested." It is an eminently worthy addition to the "University of London Historical 
Studies." The format and printing are excellent, and typographical errors are virtually 
nonexistent. 

University of Mississippi ALLEN CABANISS 


ISSLEDOVANIIA PO ISTORI ANGLIISKOGO FEODALIZMA V XI-XIH VV. 
[Studies in the History of English Feudalism in the 11th to 13th Century]. By M. 4. 
Barg. (Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences Press. 1962. Pp. 377.) This is a book in 
the tradition of Soviet agrarian history best represented in English by the studies. of 
the late E. A. Kosminsky. The idea for the work originated some eighteen years ago, 
according to the author, from talks with Kosminsky. Barg seeks to go beyond Kosmin- 
sky's somewhat static picture of the thirteenth-century English countryside to investigate 
the prior evolution that produced it. Specifically, the chronological limits of his study 
are 1086 and 1279, the dates of the Domesday Book and the Hundred Rolls, respectively, 
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his two principal sources. The area he considers is approximately five counties of the 
English Midlands. His method is chiefly a rigorously statistical comparison of Domesday 
and the Hundred Rolls. The book contains thirty-eight large numbered tables and 
numerous small ones, most of which are highly elaborate in their construction. Not all 
his statistical comparisons seem equally well founded, but all are conscientiously done 
and deserve the attention of agrarian historians. Certainly his conclusions are note- 
worthy. In five chapters he studies the changes in the property holdings of the principal 
English classes: the feudal nobility, the freeholders, and the serfs. Between 1086 and 
1279, Barg detects a marked disintegration of large estates, both royal and seignorial; 
only ecclesiastical manors grew significantly. In place. of large holdings small manors 
proliferated, and many were hardly sufficient in size to support their lords in the manner 
of knights. “In the beginning of the fourteenth century,” concludes Barg, “the whole 
military-knightly structure of English landownership was breaking down.” Simultane- 
ously, freehold tenancies, mostly post-Conquest in origin, were being extended outside 
the manor. Among the serfs, ‘too, the dominant trend was a proliferation of dwarf 
plots, as the typical holding of the villein fell in size between 1086 and 1279 by three 
times, The interpretation Barg lays upon these events is unflinchingly Marxist. Rela- 
tions within the upper classes were characterized by a “battle for rent,” and the serfs 
~ were subjected to an ever more ruthless exploitation. Barg explains the proliferation 
of tiny serf holdings as a device on the part of the lords to raise rents. The lords were 
handicapped in raising the rent of individual tenancies because of manorial custom 
(though we are also told that manorial custom could put no effective brake on seignorial 
greed). They therefore craftily resorted to multiplying the number of servile holdings 
while maintaining the traditional dues for each. But did not population growth or 
changes in settlement play a role in the increase both of small manors and small servile 
holdings? Such factors are mentioned only to be dismissed as inconsequential in com- 
parison with the momentous realities of the class struggle. Other factors, too—changes in 
the intensity of cultivation, in agricultural technology, or in prices—are hardly noted, 
though they seem of obvious relevance to many of the problems he considers. Barg’s 
tenaciously held conviction that class oppression was the prime moving force in English 
agricultural history has unfortunately served to curtail his vision. Still, what he says is 
often illuminating, and his book deserves an early translation into English. 

Bryn Mawr College Davi» Hearsay 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND. By Thomas W. Parker. (Tucson: Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press. 1963. Pp. 195. $5.00.) In spite of Professor Parker’s disclaimer, 
the collective portrait of the Knights of the Temple of Solomon of Jerusalem that 
emerges from this study differs in no major respect from Sir Walter Scott’s delineation 
of Brian de Bois Gilbert in the pages of Ivanhoe. The order was arrogant, haughty, 
jealous of its privileges, and, above all, materialistic. Parker has written what may be 
described as a preliminary survey of the history of the Templars in England. By his 
own admission, much manuscript material remains to be studied before a definitive 
account of the English province of the order can be written. However, valuable in- 
formation concerning the political, economic, and financial activities of the English 
Templars is presented in orderly fashion for the first time. Without doubt the resources 
of the order were used to a large extent to strengthen Templar military capabilities in 
the Near East, although to what extent is not made clear, but military matters as such 
seldom find their way into the pages of this book. Some errors of omission and com- 
mission are noted that might have easily been avoided. For example, no mention is 
made of the existence of the Old Temple in London as early as 1144 (Chronicon 
Abbatiae Ramesiensis, 333; Monasticon Anglicanam, IV, 1012), and Geoffrey fitz Stephen 
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was still Master of the Temple in England in 1190 when he witnessed a charter in- 
volving lands of the order in Lincolnshire (Danelaw Charters, 380). Although his style 
is frequently cumbersome and lacking in clarity, Parker has begun to fill a gap in our 
knowledge of the provincial organization and activities of one of the most important 
of the crusading orders. The bibliography is extensive and useful, but a map locating the 
preceptories of the English province would, perhaps, have prevented some of the dis- 
crepancy between the text and the appendix. The University of Arizona Press might 
well have forgone the elaborate art work and used the savings to print the footnotes 
with the text. 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro Jonn BERLER 


A HISTORY OF ACADEMICAL DRESS IN EUROPE UNTIL THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. N. Hargreaves-Mawdsley. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 235. $7.20.) This book is a meticulously detailed account 
of the origins and development of academic costume in Western Europe. The work 
terminates with the end of the eighteenth century because, after this, artificial adapta- 
tions in dress were introduced, and the continuity of the medieval university tradition 
was broken. The book is well arranged for ready consultation, with chapters oriented 
geographically, and subsections clearly differentiated under conspicuous headings. There 
are a useful index, a glossary with sketches, and a series of illustrations from relevant 
contemporary sources. These illustrations, like the bibliography and footnotes, display 
the author’s industry and resourcefulness in searching out material from university 
archives and histories written in many languages, and from church brasses, portraits, 
university seals, and stained glass windows. This work is the most recent and probably 
the best book in its field. 


Madeira School MirniceNT B. Rex 


CATALOGUE DES MANUSCRITS EN ÉCRITURE LATINE PORTANT DES 
INDICATIONS DE DATE, DE LIEU OU DE COPISTE. By Charles Samaran and 
Robert Marichal. Volume II, BIBLIOTHÈQUE NATIONALE, FONDS LATIN (NOS. 
1 A 8.000). In two parts. Under the direction of Marie-Thérèse d’Alverny. [Comité Inter- 
national de Paléographie.] (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 1962. Pp. 
XiX, 595; 210 plates. 120 fr.) The first volume of this catalogue was published in 1959, but 
was not reviewed in the AHR. It covered manuscripts in the Musée Condé at Chantilly 
and in Paris libraries other than the Bibliothéque Nationale. The project was launched in 
1953 by the Comité International de Paléographie, and the discussion of the first volume 
by the Comité at its June 1960 meeting was reported in full in Scriptorium, XV (No. 2, 
, 1961), 285. The aim of the catalogue is to provide a description and illustration of all 
dated Latin manuscripts, and all those of known provenance and scribe, up to 1600. Plan- 
ned somewhat along the lines of Lowe's catalogue of Latin manuscripts written before goo, 
it differs in providing only catalogue descriptions of the manuscripts included, without 
Lowe's invaluable paleographic comment. Each volume is supplied in two parts: 
descriptive text (printed on one side of the paper, so that it can be cut up and mounted 
. on cards) and an album of plates on loose sheets. In arrangement, Volume II closely 
folows its predecessor. It consists mainly of detailed notices of the manuscripts in 
the fonds Latin of the Bibliothèque Nationale that are "fixed," in either place, time, 
or person. Portions (ranging in size from 6 by 4 to 4 by 24 inches) of about 550 
manuscripts are illustrated, natural size, and the quality of these reproductions is 
reasonably good. Of the 87o-odd manuscripts listed here, only 117 are pre-1200. There 
is one eleventh-century manuscript dated to a single year, and there are four twelfth- 
century, thirteen thirteenth-century, and fifty-seven fourteenth-century books in this 
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category. For the fifteenth century, there are 180 manuscripts dated to the day of com- 
pletion. The volume includes about a dozen ninth-century manuscripts of known 
provenance; a fine group of manuscripts from the abbey of St. Martial at Limoges; 
autographs of Orderic Vitalis, Godfrey of Viterbo, Ramón Lull, Petrarch, Valla, and 
Thomas Basin; and many excellent examples of the work of fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century professional scribes. Mlle. d'Alverny, keeper of the Latin manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, who is the real author of this volume, has done her job 
exceedingly well. The descriptions are accurate, and no pains have been spared to 
include the maximum possible number of manuscripts. But the book has its short- 
comings: There is no separate index or list of provenances, nor even of countries of 
origin, of the manuscripts included. There is no subject index. Finally, it may be 
argued that insufficient attention is devoted to the distinction between dated and datable 
manuscripts, and too much space is devoted to the latter. 

Corpus Christi College RicHARD VAUGHAN 


GUILLELMI DE OCKHAM OPERA POLITICA. Edited by R. F. Bennett and H. S. 
Offler. Volume II, edited by J. G. Sikes; revised by H. S. Offler. (Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press. 1963. Pp. xx, 375-858. £4 4s.) This volume of the political 
writings of William of Ockham contains Chapters vn to cxxiv of the Opus nonaginta 
dierum. The first six chapters appeared in 1940 in Volume I under the editorship of 
J. G. Sikes (see AHR, XLVIII [Oct. 1942], 82). The present editor, H. S. Offler, has 
reviewed the problem of the manuscripts and has decided to give more importance 
to the editio princeps (Lyon, 1495) than to the Basle manuscript on which Sikes relied. 
This edition represents, therefore, a substantial change in text. The Opus nonaginta 
dierum derives its name from Ockham's own statement that he wrote it within the 
space of ninety days. Composed in r333, according to Léon Baudry, it was a product 
of the bitter controversy between Micbael of Cesena, head of the Franciscans, and Pope 
John XXII over the question of evangelical poverty. In form Ockham wrote this treatise 
as a detailed refutation of the papal bull Quia vir reprobus, which condemned Michael. 
The discussion of evangelical poverty led to the question of property and finally to 
political theory. This work is significant because it is the earliest presentation of the 
political conceptions of William of Ockham. 

Johns Hopkins University Joun W. BALDWIN 


L'OCCIDENT AUX XIV* ET XV* SIECLES: ASPECTS ÉCONOMIQUES ET 
SOCIAUX, By Jacques Heers. | "Nouvelle Clio": L'histoire et ses problèmes, Number 
23.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. 388. 20 fr.) The format of the 
series "Nouvelle Clio" calls for a threefold division into "sources," “what we know,” 
and "where we're going," which is intended to give us a progress report on the his- 
torical travels of our generation and erect some signposts for the road ahead. So, in 
Professor Heers's book, Book I ("Documentation") is essentially a classified bibliography 
of recent works in economic history; but at the end come fifty-odd items on intellectual 
and artistic life. Book II (“Nos Connaissances") is quite orthodox in its two-hundred- 
page section on the countryside and on the city; but following this again we find, oddly, 
sections on the royal court, on art, and on "spiritual currents.” Finally, Book IH (“Prob- 
lémes et Directions de Recherches") devotes most of its one hundred pages outright 
to social, religious, spiritual, and artistic problems. Evidently, Heers sees the new turn- 
pike of social and economic history passing through the province of cultural history. 
He declares quite explicitly that statistical analysis has not proven sufficient, and that 
the historian "now seeks to penetrate individual and collective mentalities." It would 
indeed be delightful to have economic history and art history become a normal “double 
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major” in the curriculum of tomorrow, but that is not likely to happen here. If anything; 
our disciplines seem to become ever more sharply divided, and quantification is still 
the pennon of economists. Heers may be prophetic about Europe, however, since 
scholars there have always dwelt less upon the dichotomy than upon the communica- 
tion between social sciences and the humanities. Book II, essentially a historiographical 
summary of recent work in social and economic history, is notable for the catholicity 
of the author's national interests and linguistic talents. If Heers cannot begin to be 
exhaustive on any one topic, he can be critical and original in a field of his own ex- 
pertise, such as town planning. In Book III, the problems section, we encounter better- 
known issues such as “money economy and investment in culture" and “religious heresy 
and class conflict," but how many have pondered the meaning of the frequency with 
which merchant ships bear religious names? Or how the artistic representation of space 
is related to socialintellectual ferment? Or how costume reveals the shades of social 
cleavage? These problems are offered the reader in a more or less teasing manner, 
but still they provide an intriguing part of this volume. 

University of Minnesota Raren E. Guszy 


GORODA. SEVERO-VOSTOCHNOI RUSI XIV-XV VEKOV [The Towns of North- 
eastern Russia in the 14th and 15th Centuries]. By A. M. Sakharov. (Moscow: Moscow 
State University. 1959. Pp. 234.) Despite objectionable terminology, this book is a wise 
scholar’s plea for moderation. His thesis is that conditions impeded “the formation of 
bourgeois elements” in the cities under consideration and that, therefore, not coopera- 
tion with a rising middle class, typical of new monarchies in Western Europe, but a 
more traditional “feudal” economy characterized Muscovy and its competitors. Citing 
Marxist theory and solid data, Sakharov takes issue with many Soviet scholars. He 
reveals, city by city, information on handicrafts, internal and foreign commerce, and 
relations with great princes, nobles, and clerics. He demonstrates the paucity of data 
and risks of extrapolation, disputing the degree of commercial development seen by 
the late Bazilevich and Bakhrushin. He shows domination by great princes, particularly 
in Moscow, and the strength of the nobility and clergy, rejecting the view that the 
normal city was a noble or ecclesiastical patrimony and deprecating the growth of city 
freedoms depicted by Tikhomirov and others. Decrying an overemphasis on urban 
support of Russian unity, he does not prove even that degree of cooperation between 
Muscovite great princes and cities, which he affirms. Nor does he support his assertion that 
cities regarded the great princes as economic and military bulwarks. 

University oj Kansas Oswarp P. Backus II 


Modern 
UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


THE YORKIST AGE: DAILY LIFE DURING THE WARS OF THE ROSES. By 
Paul Murray Kendall. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1962. Pp. 524. $6.50.) 
In this volume Professor Kendall has attempted, and very successfully, "to recapture 
a part of the past." Basing his study on contemporary sources, such as letters, household 
accounts, wills, chronicles, and town records, he has portrayed with a wealth of detail 
the daily lives of the people of the late fifteenth century, particularly townsmen, lords, 
and gentry. The peasant receives short shrift, but understandably so, since the sources 
offer us little information, and to Edward and his household only one short chapter 
is devoted. The first third of the book is a section entitled “The Mayor," but the 
content is much broader than the title, and the life of towns and townsmen comes 
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vividly alive. After chapters on king, gentry, clergy, merchants, pirates, aliens, and 
lawyers comes a third section, on the household, perhaps the most interesting of all. 
Housing, furniture, meals, dress, funeral customs, the marriage hunt, the role of wives, 
the treatment and education of children are covered in these pages. Kendall writes well, 
and he has livened his pages by extensive and judiciously chosen quotations from such 
delightful sources as the Paston letters, the Cely papers, and similar collections. The 
volume closes with a chapter on the Wars of the Roses, wars that wiped out many a 
noble house but had little effect on the land or the people. The lack of footnotes, in- 
tentionally omitted because of the multiplicity of sources consulted, sometimes bothers 
the scholar, though most quotations are readily identifiable. In an appendix the author 
has listed his principal sources and additional sources for each chapter. The volume 
coritains some well-selected illustrations, a list of principal persons briefly identified, and 
an adequate index. This study of "people in action," covering approximately the half 
century from 1445 to 1487, makes delightful reading both for the student of English 
history and the general reader. 

Western College jor Women IsageL R. ABBOTT 


GREAT TOOLEY OF IPSWICH: PORTRAIT OF AN EARLY TUDOR MER- 
CHANT. By John Webb. ([Ipswich:] Suffolk Records Society. 1962. Pp. xii, 199. 255.) 
This volume, like Barbara Winchester's Tudor Family Portrait (1955) and G. D. 
Ramsay’s John Isham (1962), deepens our understanding of Tudor society by providing 
a wealth of detail in a breadth of context that infuses all with life and meaning. Henry 
Tooley, born sometime in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, became a merchant 
of Ipswich early in the sixteenth century and energetically pursued, though he apparently 
did not use advanced techniques of bookkeeping, his mercantile activities until his death 
in the ominous year 1551. A Merchant Adventurer, closely allied with London figures 
like the rich haberdasher John Simpson and the Greshams, he rose by the end of his 
life to be one of the wealthiest men in his prosperous community. His chief stock in 
trade consisted of Suffolk cloth, woad and other dyestuffs, and wine. The main direction 
of his trade was to the Biscayan ports, especially Bordeaux, though he did trade with the 
Low Countries and for several years financed and sent his own ship on summer fishing 
expeditions to Iceland. He was also active in Suffolk and Essex as a distributor of the 
goods he imported, Finally, he was among the men whom W. K. Jordan has memori- 
alized for their philanthropic efforts. All Tudor scholars are in debt to Webb and the 
Suffolk Records Society for their determination to publish this study despite financial 
obstacles. ; 

University of California, Los Angeles ? Marx H. Curtis 


PEPYS HIMSELF. By Cecil S. Emden. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xi, 146. $3.40.) This attempt to explain Pepys’s character, motives, and disposition through 
a close study of the diary, and with no reference to modern psychology, is full of human 
interest and presents some very convincing judgments on the personalities of the diarist 
and his wife, Students of history will find it useful in at least three important respects: 
It reveals the difficulties facing Restoration public servants who wished to retain the con- 
fidence of colleagues and superiors engaged in factional disputes. It provides an admirable 
case history of official corruption, accompanied, paradoxically, by Pepys’s constant striving 
for reform in purchasing procedures. Lastly it is a valuable commentary on the diary as a 
whole, for it shows that individual hostile statements about persons were frequently 
merely instances of letting off steam. Altogether this is a very revealing and charmingly 
written book, 

Vanderbilt University P. H. HARDACRE 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DIARY OF SIR EDWARD KNATCHBULL, 1722-1730. 
Edited by A. N. Newman. [Camden Third Series, Volume XCIV.] (London: Royal 
Historical Society. 1963. Pp. xiv, 162.) Once again the Royal Historical Society has spon- : 
sored the publication of useful and interesting source material for the study of British 
history. In this brief volume Mr. Newman has provided us with a carefully edited diary 
of a minor political figure of the 1720's. Since this is a decade particularly void of reports 
of the House of Commons, the volume adds important insights and details even though 
it is often infuriatingly brief. The editor has attempted to augment the information by 
including excerpts from four other parliamentary reports in appendixes. It 1s, on the 
whole, a satisfying contribution to the history of eighteenth-century British politics. 

New York University Joun W. WILKES 


MONTESQUIEU AND BURKE. By C. P. Courtney. [Modern Language Studies.] (Ox- 
ford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 1963. Pp. xv, 204. 35s.) The author of this short monograph, 
originally an Oxford dissertation, has addressed himself to the generally accepted but 
never really tested thesis that Edmund Burke was a disciple of Montesquieu. Both 
printed and manuscript sources have been combed, the evidence has been carefully - 
weighed, and the pitfalls inherent in any study of the relationship of.one great thinker 
to another have been resolutely avoided. Although he does not say so, he has found no 
real evidence of discipleship; as for the influence of Montesquieu on Burke, he has 
really not found much more evidence. Burke, he quite rightly insists, was a politician who 
devoted his talents to rationalizing and idealizing the policies of the Rockingham 
party to which he belonged and which he served. As a propagandist for this faction, he 
occasionally exploited some of the ideas he found in Montesquieu by adapting them to 
current topics. On several occasions, for example in his speeches on the American crisis, 
he also applied the Montesquieuan technique of historical analysis, which he greatly ad- 
mired and which he had used in an earlier attempt at history writing. But on the oc- 
casion of the French Revolution, which he refused to think of in Montesquieuan terms of 
genetic or historical development, he abandoned that form of analysis. Yet there remained 
his basically empirical and conservative bias, so much like that of Montesquieu; and it is 
the author’s conclusion that Burke came to view Montesquieu not so much as a source of 
his ideas, which were the product of wide reading and long practical experience, but 
rather as a much-admired fellow worker, posthumous of course, in the cause of defend- 
ing traditional government against the abstract rationalism that he believed had come 
to power in France in 1789. 

University of Arkansas Gorpon H, McNzn. 


QUIBERON BAY. By Geoffrey Marcus. (Barre, Mass.: Barre Publishing Company. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 212. $5.50.) This is one of the most welcome volumes in the “British Battle 
Series," originally published in London by Batsford. Many of the other encounters in that 
series, from the Armada to World War II already had ample coverage, but Quiberon 
Bay has scarcely received adequate appreciation since the days of Mahan and Corbett. It 
was a unique encounter in that era of static, indecisive, "line-ahead" tactics strictly 
‘enjoined by the “Fighting Instructions." This time, despite the gale blowing onto the 
the rocky Breton coast between L'Orient and St. Nazaire, Hawke signaled for "general 
chase” on November 20, 1759, and inflicted such punishment on the French Atlantic 
fleet that it did not put to sea again during the war. That dramatic story, however, oc- 
cupies only three of the book’s twenty excellent chapters. Much more space is given 
to the broader strategic considerations of the dogged persistence with which Hawke, 
the hero of the book, maintained an effective blockade of the Brest fleet. With the threat 
of invasion by a French army from just across the Channel, Pitt refused to call back forces 
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from the operations in Canada, relying upon what Hawke and his storm-tossed ships 
could do. This battle, Marcus points out, climaxed the year of victories. “Month by 
.month, good tidings had come pouring in—Goree, Guadeloupe, Ticonderoga, Niagara, 
Minden, Lagos Bay, and finally Quiberon Bay.” The book is a workmanlike job, with 
good research and several interesting appendixes. Marcus is rapidly coming into his own 
as a British naval historian. Starting with a doctoral thesis at Oxford on medieval ship- 
ping in northern waters, he lectured to young naval officers during the war and now 
has brought out the first of three projected volumes covering the whole story of the 
Royal Navy in all its aspects. 

Harvard University Roszrt G, ALBION 


THE ENGLISH LANDED ESTATE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: ITS 
ADMINISTRATION. By David Spring. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 
216. $5.00.) David Spring has chosen to study the administration of the landed estates 
in nineteenth-century England by studying some of their owners and agents and a 
government commission that aided them. Spring has, in Chapter 1, briefly noted the 
"anatomy" of twelve estates, but he then turns to detailed studies of the Duke of Bedford 
as a great landowner, to the work of some fifteen persons as chief agents, auditors, and 
land agents, and to the Inclosure Commissioners. From these detailed studies and from 
wide reading about landowners, lawyers, and landed agents in general, Spring comes to 
some tentative conclusions. First, he notes that the nineteenth-century landowners spent 
more time on administrative and agricultural affairs than they had ever before, supported 
improved agriculture, followed methods as businesslike as industrialists, and yet still 
maintained a paternalistic concern for tenants and played a semifeudal role in society. 
Second, he finds that both the lawyers who worked as auditors and chief agents and 
the practica] men of agriculture who worked as land agents reflected “the emergence of 
the modern professional spirit” managed estates efficiently, and practiced scientific 
agriculture. They were also socially conservative and deeply loyal to the families who 
employed them. Spring's third conclusion concerns the large role that the Inclosure 
Commissioners played in estate management. Not only did they supervise inclosures, 
but they inspected private estates in order to approve government loans for agricultural 
improvements. The above summary states, more baldly than the author would wish, 
some of his best insights. Spring is a judicious social historian, one with a literary 
rather than a scientific bent. He prefers the artistic portrait which exemplifies rather than 
the statistical statement which proves. "It is impossible . . . to be statistical,” he says in 
discussing whether the Duke of Bedford was typical of great landowners, yet he does 
find him somewhat typical, and does so by "relying on one's sense of the situation, that 
is the sum of one's own observations and thosc of others." Given the Herculean task 
of generalizing about thousands of landowners and land agents, this intuitive approach 
seems, if not impeccable, at least necessary. But it can be dangerous. Since Spring con- 
siders that Bedford “if not typical in all respects of the great landowner, still conveys 
much of their flavor" and since he portrays him as compassionate and paternalistic, the 
reader is thus gently led to infer that landowners in general were compassionate and 
paternalistic, an inference strengthened by other remarks about their sense of duty and : 
social leadership. But Spring nowhere offers statistical evidence that landowners in 
general were compassionate and paternalistic. Neither is his basis for generalizing about 
landowners and agents widened by a long chapter on the Inclosure Commissioners that 
scarcely mentions the actual administration of landed estates. This monograph, in short, 
is not sufficiently comprehensive in its evidence nor sufficiently focused in analysis to 
constitute a general history of the administration of the landed estate. But in its excellent 
use of estate papers, in its shrewd judgment of men, and in its wise sense of social com- 
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plexities, it constitutes an admirable step toward a definitive study of the administration 
of the landed estates in nineteenth-century England. 
Dartmouth College Davin Rozeerts - 


JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW: THE BUILDER OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. By 
N. C. Masterman. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 299. $5.50.) 
At the center of the Christian Socialist movement in England was the "enigmatic and 
anonymous" figure of J. M. Ludlow, the most doctrinaire socialist and the most con- 
structively practical of the Christian Socialists. Working behind the scenes, Ludlow was 
the movement's link with continental socialists and English trade-unions, the intellectual 
stimulus and organizational "chief of staff" to the leader, F. D. Maurice, and the 
"builder" of the institutional accomplishments of Christian Socialism, especially its 
"voluntary co-operative element.” Masterman does not entirely succeed in removing the 
mystery from Ludlow’s personality; he relies heavily on Ludlow’s manuscript autobiog- 
raphy. He proposes a revision of the Webbs’ minimization of the Christian Socialist role 
in labor history. The discussion of Ludlow’s continental connections is a contribution 
to intellectual history; Ludlow’s later work with friendly societies will interest social 
and administrative historians. Ludlow, a child of the romantic movement, did not fully 
appreciate the decisive role of the state as opposed to voluntary associations. Unfor- 
tunately Masterman tries to invest his subject with a contemporary relevance. Despite 
this, he has produced a useful historical monograph. 

University of Minnesota Joser L. ALTHOLZ 


THE SUPREME CONTROL AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 1919: A COM- 
MENTARY. By Lord Hankey. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1963. Pp. 206. 
36s.) This little book is a sequel to The Supreme Command, 1914-1918, published in 
1961 (see AHR, LXVII [Jan. 1962], 394). Although interesting, it is not so important as 
the previous one, in which Hankey clarified many matters. The Paris Peace Conference 
is not terra incognita, large numbers of documents and personal memoirs Having long 
been available, including two volumes by Lloyd George. It is ironical that because the 
British government has not opened to research its papers on‘ the peace conference, 
Hankey, when he wishes to quote documents—and he frequently does—is forced to use 
the papers published by the Department of State in Foreign Relations of the United 
States. This must have annoyed him, for he was not an admirer of the United States. 
If, then, Hankey has little that is new about the issues confronting the conference, his 
book is valuable as a record of procedure and of the changes in procedures made during 
the conference in which he himself played a leading part. It is the equivalent in Eng- 
lish, thirty years later, of Wilhelm Ziegler’s Versailles (1933), and should be extremely 
useful to all persons writing about the conference. Hankey was well acquainted with 
a large number of people (he was secretary of the British Empire delegation), and 
without referring to Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the Peace he leaves no doubt 
that the portraits of the Big Four in that famous volume were caricatures. He greatly 
admired Clemenceau, and he speaks respectfully of Wilson (although not always 
agreeing with his policies). He ends his book with the remark that "never did I serve a 
more friendly, genial and efficient team than: Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Woodrow 
Wilson and Orlando.” Although Winston Churchill once said that Hankey “knew 
everything," he apparently failed to observe the growing coolness between Wilson and 
House; at any rate, he says nothing about it. Hankey died recently at the age of 
eighty-five. . 

University of Chicago BERNADoTTE E. Scumart 
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DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
XII, WESTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE, THE BALKAN STATES, JANUARY- 
DECEMBER 1920; TRANSCAUCASIA, FEBRUARY 1920-APRIL 1921; RUSSIA, 
FEBRUARY 1920-MARCH 1921. Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury. Assisted 
by M. E. Lambert. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1962. Pp. Ixxxvii, 841. $19.00 postpaid.) As the first series of the 
British interwar documents plods its way toward completion, one finds it increasingly 
difficult to discern any principle of organization, other than the roughly chronological, 
which dictates that certain materials should be bound together in particular sequences. 
Volume XII is a case in point. A brief first chapter concerns itself with the Low Coun- 
tries and with the perennial question of a Channel tunnel, to be followed by a more 
substantial section on the military control, political future, and economic relief of 
Austria and Hungary. Next comes a section on relations with the Balkan States, espe- 
cially Rumania, in 1920. The succeeding chapter, lapping over into 1921, covers the Trans- 
caucasian states and culminates in a dispatch describing the Soviet Russian and Turkish 
invasions of Georgia that brought to an end the independence of that republic. A final 
chapter outlines British policy toward the Bolshevik government in Moscow and the 
regime of General Wrangel in south Russia. Documents that have previously been pub- 
lished, as for example in Jane Degras’ Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, are not re- 
printed, so that the materials are largely fresh if sometimes of secondary significance. 
Still, despite the question of organization, this is another useful volume in the series. 
It will presumably have to do until the Foreign Office archives for the period are opened, 
we hope, in seven or eight years. 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


BRITAIN DIVIDED: THE EFFECT OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR ON BRITISH 
POLITICAL OPINION. By K. W. Watkins. (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1963. 
Pp. vili, 270. 30s.) Convinced that “not since the French Revolution had a ‘foreign 
event’ so bitterly divided the British people," Watkins emphasizes the value of national 
unity as he analyzes the British response to the Spanish Civil War. Although his 
sympathies are clearly with the Left in Britain and in Spain, his treatment of the various 
embattled factions is scrupulously fair. The early chapters concern British interests in 
Spain, the “image and reality” of Spain, and the formation of the Non-Intervention 
Committee. Watkins’ lengthy refutation of A. L. Loveday’s "proof" of a Communist plot 
against the Republic is brilliantly conclusive. Loveday’s “documents” may now rest with 
the Donation of Constantine. The center of the book is, however, Watkins’ excellent anal- 
ysis of the British Right and the British Left. After a brief account of the pro-Fascist minor- 
ity, Watkins concentrates on the devious and often mendacious course steered by Baldwin 
and Chamberlain. Reminding readers that the Anschluss and Munich are only part of the 
story of appeasement, he describes the Spanish events that led to Eden’s resignation. His 
chapter on the British Left is essentially an account of decisions made by the leadership 
of the British Labour party and the Trades Union Congress. The struggle to aid the 
Spanish Republic while keeping the Communists out of the Labour party is handled in 
subtle detail. The book ends with a brief account of events since 1939, a final plea for 
unity and democracy, a last rap at Chamberlain, and a series of strangely chosen ap- 
pendixes, Despite its usefulness, the book is doubly narrow. First, European sources are 
used copiously but only when available in English. This means, for example, that Hugh 
Thomas’ history of the war is used rather than the far more accurate account by Pierre 
Broué and Emile Témime. Second, the sharp focus upon official opinion leaves some 
rather eerie shadows, The government and the opposition are handled well, but public 
opinion, as discerned from books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, speeches, and 
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polls, is distinctly peripheral. The extended and embittered debate among and within 
religious groups is scanted. The Tablet, for instance, is not mentioned. Furthermore, the 
role of the intellectuals in forming opinion is, in this book, very minor indeed. While 
Lord Redesdale, Sir Nairne Stewart Sandeman, and dozens of political nonentities have 
their say, Auden and Spender are dismissed as unrepresentative, and George Orwell goes 
entirely unmentioned in the text, Nonetheless, if Britain Divided be classified as a study 
of foreign policy rather than as an analysis of the political situation broadly construed, 
it is a welcome addition to the scholarly histories that have begun to supplement the 
memoirs, polemics, and poetry of a war whose effects are, as Watkins notes, very much 
a part of the contemporary situation. 

Amherst College ALLEN GUTTMANN 


EUROPE 


SIR CONSTANTINE HUYGENS AND BRITAIN: 1596-1687. A PATTERN OF 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE. Volume I, 1596-1619. By 4. G. H. Bachrach. [Publications 
of the Sir Thomas Browne Institute, Leiden. General Series, Number 1.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press for the Institute. 1962. Pp. xii, 238. $6.10.) Professor A. G. H, 
Bachrach and the Sir Thomas Browne Institute at Leiden deserve much praise for this 
work, which not only gives a real insight into Anglo-Dutch history, but also illustrates 
the really significant Anglo-Dutch cultural exchange during the seventeenth century. It 
was to delve more deeply into the impact of the English cultural stream upon the 
Netherlands that the institute was founded in 1958. It is only fitting that its headquarters 
was located at the University of Leiden, which has for so long been associated with 
British intellectual life. The greater part of the book deals with a five-month visit that 
Sir Constantine Huygens made to England in 1618. During that time the Arminian 
controversy was splitting English and Dutch theologians into opposite camps. The highly 
impressionable Huygens followed this and other events closely, and it was during this 
visit that he forged strong connections with the British court, which were to stand him 
in good stead during his later diplomatic career. His comments on the English scene 
were pertinent. He watched the ramifications of the Raleigh affair and saw Britain, along 
with Europe, drift into the Thirty Years’ War. He reveled in British learning and was 
delighted with British buildings, especially those at Oxford, the royal palaces, and 
Audley End. On the other hand, his English friends and transplanted Hollanders were 
pleased with his conversation and entertained by his music. 'The letters he wrote home 
are valuable sources for the intellectual history of the period; they show the close inter- 
relation between the learned world of England and that of the Netherlands. Further- 
more, his English trip inspired him to write poetry. So important was England in the 
shaping of the famous Dutch intellectual and statesman that he could still write in his 
old age, “England made me.” Bachrach shows conclusively how closely Britain and 
the Netherlands were bound to each other through trade, war, politics, and things 
cultural. Along with a few hardy pioneers in this field such as Rosalie Colie, he has 
added to our knowledge of a community that for a time was intellectually neither 
Dutch nor English, but rather Anglo-Dutch. The style of the book is not outstanding, 
but the contents are well worth the effort of reading it. 

Coe College Joun J. Murray 


LES ARCHIVES DE LA GUERRE ET DE LA MARINE A PARIS ET L’HISTOIRE 
DE BELGIQUE. By Albert Duchesne. (Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission royale d'Histoire. 1962. Pp. 541.) As the title indicates, this is a guide to mate- 
rial in military and naval archives in Paris pertaining to Belgian history. The documents 
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described in this inventory are distributed unevenly over the period 1660-1920 and in- 
clude a collection of military cartography, a series of reports by French military at- 
tachés in Belgium, material on Belgian units serving with French armies in the eighteenth 
century, and documents on the French intervention in Belgium in 1831-1834 and on 
Belgian participation in Maximilian's adventure in Mexico. This is a research aid, of 
little interest to the general reader, but a valuable guide to a graduate student gathering 
materials on Belgian military or political history. 

Falls Church, Virginia Tuzopore B. Honces 


SOLDATS DES REGIMENTS NATIONAUX AU XVIIBxz SIÈCLE: NOTES ET 
DOCUMENTS. By Joseph Ruwet. (Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission royale d'Histoire. 1962. Pp. 312.) This dense little volume on the Austrian 
Habsburg regiments that were stationed and recruited in Belgium is divided into two 
parts. The first one hundred pages form a solid, substantial essay on the geographical 
origins, urban-rural background, occupation, age, height, and pay of the recruits. The 
final two hundred pages present documents concerning such matters as the purchase 
of weapons, the military budget, desertions, and the patents of proprietary colonels. The 
book should be useful to those interested in the social, economic, and military history 
of the eighteenth century, specifically of Belgium and the Habsburg monarchy. 

Duke University Hanorp T. PARKER 


RUSSIA AND GREECE DURING THE REGENCY OF KING OTHO, 1832-1835: 
RUSSIAN DOCUMENTS ON THE FIRST YEARS OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 
By Barbara Jelavich. |'Ertaipela Moaxedsovixdv Snovddv: "Iópvuà Melérov 
Xegoovnoov tot Aou, Number 55.] (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies. 
1962. Pp. 155. $3.00.) Many materials regarding the first years of the reign of Otto of 
Bavaria were never systematically collected. Even the papers in the most obvious reposi- 
tories have often been overlooked. In this short compendium Professor Barbara Jelavich 
brings to light twenty-two documents from the files of the Bavarian Gehermes Staats- 
archiv in Munich. They are all in French and consist largely of communications sent by 
the Russian Ministry for Foreign Affairs to its representative in Munich concerning the 
establishment of the Greek government of King Otto. In preparing ber statement on 
"Russia and the Greek Revolution," the author has also used other sources, including 
dispatches from the Bavarian representative in St. Petersburg to his government. In- 
cluded in the compendium are a few reproductions of pictures of Otto, taken from the 
files of the Bavarian Kriegsarchiv, and several appendixes, mostly Nesselrode’s circulars 
on the Russian policy toward Greece. The index of names would have been more useful 
had the author included the full names, titles, and ranks of the persons listed. The con- 
clusion reached by the author is that the goal of Russian policy during the early days 
of Otto’s rule was not “political domination of Athens.” Although the documents pub 
lished do not include anything of startling importance, they do supply many details 
that help to unravel European diplomacy concerning the Greek question. 

Stanford University Wayne S. Vucinicx 


SULLA FONDAZIONE DEL MATERIALISMO STORICO: IN APPENDICE 
KARL MARX, DEMOCRITO ED EPICURO. By Alfredo Sabetti. [Biblioteca di 
Cultura, Number 70.] (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1962. Pp. vii, 422. L. 2,700.) 
Alfredo Sabetti's book is of interest to those concerned with the growing output of 
literature on Marx, but it adds little to what many others have already said. (It also 
has the unfortunate drawback of being rather poorly printed.) It is a scholarly, some- 
what heavy exercise in the interpretation of what for the author, who has published 
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much on Marx since 1956, are sacred texts, in this case the writings of Marx in his 
twenties, The book has two purposes: one is to show that there is no lack of con- 
tinuity in the thought of the young Marx; the other, common to many Italian Marxist 
intellectuals, is to fit Marx and Marxism into the framework of the European (Italian) 
humanist tradition. The book consists of three parts, which are actually separate and 
independent essays. The first and most readable deals with Marx's doctoral thesis on 
the difference between Democritus and Epicurus and shows the influence exercised 
by the father of ancient materialism on the main spokesman for the nineteenth-cen- 
tury version. The second part is an involved comment on Marx’s already rather involved 
comments on Hegel; it contains a discussion on the distinction between Right and Left 
Hegelianism and the derivation of Marxism from Left Hegelianism. This is a main 
topic of discussion in European Marxist intellectual circles: Communism derives from 
Left Hegelianism, and everything else, globally described as fascism, belongs to Right 
Hegelianism. Sabetti indirectly confirms the fact that Marx thought and wrote as if 
he had never been aware of the existence of other than Hegelian intellectual frame- 
works. The third section deals with the writings of the middle 1840’s in which the 
author finds already formulated the position of dialectical historical materialism. Useful 
for the Italian reader is a good translation of Marx’s doctoral thesis, published as an 
appendix. 

Smith College Massimo SALVADORI 


PRIMITIVE REBELS: STUDIES IN ARCHAIC FORMS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENT 
IN THE igm AND 2oru CENTURIES. By E. J. Hobsbawm. (2d ed.; New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. vii, 208. $5.00.) Already published in both England 
and America, this book has now been reissued by Praeger as one of the “Books that 
Matter.” The question is, how much? Primitive Rebels is a curious book: as the author 
suggests, it is not intended as a piece of utter scholarship, but rather as a set of suggestions 
for further study. Dr. Hobsbawm is concerned with forms of social protest in European 
preindustrial society, which in practice means southern Italy and Spain. By definition, 
documentation of movements such as these is very difficult to come by. He deals with 
forms of overt social protest from the individual bandit, self-formed on the Robin Hood 
model, through the Maffia, messianism, mobs, and moderate groups of religious workers 
in the British Isles. He distinguishes between social protest and social banditry, a par- 
ticular form of which he sees in the Maffia, though he also sees in the Maffia a system 
of law parallel to and substituting for the official system, usually badly or little enforced. 
With Norman Cohn, he sees millenarianism as revolutionary rather than reformist; 
some of his most brilliant pages are those in which he discusses how millenarian move- 
ments are absorbed into modern political patterns, When he turns to another religiously 
expressed form of protest, that of the "labour sects,” as he calls them, of England, he 
makes it plain that their religion, like their politics, is moderate and reformist rather than 
millenarian and revolutionary. In this discussion, he denies to Methodism the impetus 
of protest so often attributed to it, regarding it in the literal sense as an opiate of the 
people. What is significant about all these types of primitive rebellion is their inade- 
quacy—independent social banditry has a short half life; if the Maffia is an organized 
antilaw, its foundation upon unconcealed corruption minimizes its potential as a crusade; 
the mob is without ideas; millenarianism and anarchism, however sympathetic in their 
virtues, are insufficiently ideological; and the labour sects, though ideological, spring 
from the early industrial phase of Western history and are thus bourgeois-revolutionary 
and ultimately ineffectual. (The concept of time is surely operative here: millenarian 
utopianists dispense with time immediately after the great change, and gradualists are 
often betrayed by their great reliance upon the relation of time to progress.) As presented, 
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these studies are of protorevolutionaries and kindergarten revolutions; only industrial 
societies can produce the real thing. As the introduction points out disarmingly, the 
_ book can be criticized on method, both scholarly and ideational. For all this, and in spite 
of one’s exasperation at what the book does not say, it is a book that matters and should 
stimulate considerably more discussion (and, one may hope, more scholarship). 

State University of lowa R. L. Cou 


LE COMMERCE DU PASTEL ET DE L'ÉPICERIE A TOULOUSE DE r450 EN- 
VIRON À 1561. By Gilles Caster. [Bibliothèque Méridionale, publiée sous les auspices 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, Second Series, Volume XXXVIL] (Toulouse: 
Edouard Privat. 1962. Pp. 411. 36 fr.) This is a useful but rather limited contribution 
to the rapidly growing body of literature on French economic history. M. Caster’s 
these de doctorat és lettres deals with the period following that covered in Philippe 
Wolff’s monumental Commerces et marchands de Toulouse, but because of the increase 
in available documentation, instead of following the pattern of Wolff’s vast survey, it 
examines only two branches of trade, pastel and grocery, The phenomenal expansion of 
Toulouse’s exports of the dye in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries makes 
pastel an obvious choice, but Caster’s reasons for including grocery are unconvincing. 
The two branches of commerce were related—some merchants sold both pastel and 
grocery—but the nature of the relationship is not explored in the book. The treatment of 
the grocery trade is desultory, consisting of little more than a catalogue of places of 
origin and sale of individual products, The section on the pastel trade, which describes 
the conduct and expansion of the trade and the problems the merchants faced, is much 
better. The atmosphere in which sixteenth-century merchants worked is well depicted in 
a chapter on the crisis of 1561, based largely on one of the rare surviving collections 
of commercial correspondence, that of the pastellier Etienne Ferrières. Here, at least, the 
author achieves his aim of centering bis work "on personalities, on human experiences." 
It is unfortunate that his self-imposed limitations were so strenuous. In restricting the 
size of his subject, he has deliberately left aside any consideration of the role of the 
pastel merchants and the pastel trade in the economy and society of Toulouse; nor has 
he looked beyond Toulouse to place his study in a broader French or European context. 
Palo Alto, California Ronpa LagMoUR 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI. By Jean Héritier. Translated by Charlotte Haldane. (New 
York: St Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. 480. $7.95.) This translation of the 1959 revision of 
Héritier’s original biography (1941) embraces the entire span of Catherine’s life. Con- 
centrating on her concern with the French “Wars of Religion,” the author must be 
commended for his skill in guiding the reader through that intricate tangle of political, 
religious, military, and diplomatic affairs. Héritier contends Catherine de Médicis, 
usually unjustly portrayed as a scheming, unscrupled politique, was a great ruler, pre- 
serving the monarchy and the “Gallican State” amid the ruins piled up by the Spanish 
and the ultramontanes. Because Henry of Navarre was tardy in changing his faith, 
argues the author, Catherine died before her positive contribution was recognized, and 
posterity has closed its eyes to her great service to France. “No suffering that is ac- 
cepted, borne and offered, fails to bear fruit. Hers led to the salvation of the kingdom. 
By maintaining intact its principles and its frontiers Catherine de Medici, a great King 
of France, ensured the victory of the Blood of the Capets in the person of Henri IV and 
the restoration of the nation.” To equate Catherine’s service to France with that of 
Elizabeth I to England may require even more than Héritier’s able advocacy. Blaming 
the circumstances of civil war and the conduct of her contemporaries for various failures 
does not make Catherine a great ruler. To censure “Parisian fanatics” for St. Bartholo- 
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mew's Massacre does not exonerate Catherine; even allowing for circumstances, her 
conduct hardly seems statesmanlike. The author’s apparent assumption that the political 
thought of many sixteenth-century leaders was separate from their religious beliefs is 
questionable, but his work should modify the image of Catherine as a mere politique. 
A major contribution of the rg4r edition was the extensive bibliography that is un- 
fortunately omitted from this edition, which will probably be more readily available 
in America than the original. Miss Haldane deserves high praise for her excellent 
translation. | 

Pennsylvania State University Rosezr W. GREEN 


HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME FRANGAIS. By Raoul Stéphan. Preface by 
Marc Boegner. [Les temps et les destins.] (Paris: Librairie Arthème Fayard. 1961. Pp. 
396. 15 fr.) This is an essay rather than a monograph; it is addressed to a wide audience 
rather than to the academic specialist. The author is a Huguenot and is primarily con- 
cerned with Calvinism, giving only passing attention to the Lutheran community in 
France. Indeed, several times he warns the reader against overemphasizing the German 
influence in the French Reformation: "One must not exaggerate the influence of 
Luther, nor even of Switzerland: the Reformation, in France, had a decidedly French 
origin and character. . . ." Huguenot though he may be, he is eminently fair in his 
treatment. He does not hesitate to censure his coreligionists for their motives and acts 
when he feels censure is their due, but in attempting to be fair to his Catholic com- 
patriots he perhaps makes too many allowances for them as, for instance, when he 
claims that "Catholics [during the eighteenth century] were rarely fanatical and in- 
human, and often disapproved of the persecutions.” However, he does not conceal 
his partisanship for the Christian ecumenical movement, He is convinced that "our 
century is an era of rassemblements,” and throughout his work he cites with obvious 
sympathy appeals to Christian unity, whether made by a member of a sixteenth-century 
EstatesGeneral or by a Chinese delegate to a Christian conference in 1910. Perhaps 
more by accident than design, his book falls into three sections. The first deals with 
the background and development of the Reformation in France to the end of the 
eighteenth century; it is well handled and at times beautifully written. The second sec- 
tion deals with the nineteenth-century revival in France and the advent of Protestant 
sects to the country; too often this reads like a catalogue of Church organizations and 
activities, Finally, the author addresses himself to the question of whether there is a 
"Protestant style," that is, a distinctive trait that sets the French Protestant apart from 
his compatriots. He is convinced that there is and that the Huguenot artist is a man 
"whom one can compare with others, but whom one cannot confound with others," 
The work shows the use of primary sources, but generally follows closely the writings 
of other French scholars in the field such as Émile G. Léonard. 

Pomona College Burpetre C. PoLAND 


OUVRARD: SPECULATOR OF GENIUS, 1770-1846. By Otto Wolff. Translated 
by Stewart Thomson. Introduction and notes by T. A. B. Corley. (New York: David 
McKay Company. 1962. Pp. xiv, 239. $5.95.) The author, a German merchant-indus- 
trialist, originally published this book in 1932 as Die Geschäfte des Herrn Ouvrard. In 
preparing it he employed a professional collaborator and drew on Parisian archives, 
the archives of the Hope bank in Amsterdam, and a mass of published materials, in- 
cluding the memoirs of the Hope agent Vincent Nolte, which he was the first to use. 
Now we have an English translation supplemented with an introduction, some critical 
notes and a short bibliographical essay indicating some findings of more recent 
scholarship. Although Wolff had too much confidence in Ouvrard's memoirs, his biog- 
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raphy remains the best except for that of Maurice Payard (Le financier Ouvrard, 
1770-1846 [1958]), who tells more about Ouvrard's purely French operations and the 
mysteries of his private fortune. What remains is to search the notarial archives for 
more data on Ouvrard's "invisible reserves," the properties that he registered in the 
names of "straw men" or entrusted to others for safekeeping. Because there is no indi- 
cation that any large stock of his papers exists, this is the only way to determine how 
much he made and lost from his ventures. Ouvrard's career—his speculations in colonial 
products, paper, confiscated properties, army and navy contracts, concessions, and gov- 
ernment loans; his fantastic partnership of 1804 with the King of Spain; his schemes to 
collect what Bonaparte’s government owed him and avoid paying the judgments and 
penalties decreed against him; his battles in the law courts and eight years in debtors’ 
prison; his influence with Dutch and British bankers, Spanish ministers and courtiers, 
and personalities like Fouché and Talleyrand—illustrates how financial fortunes were 
built and claims an important place in the history of capitalism. It also illuminates the 
crudities, shortsightedness, and failures of Bonaparte’s financial policies. 

University of North Carolina Grorce V. TAYLOR 


LE COMITÉ DE SALUT PUBLIC (1793-1795). By Marc Bouloiseau. [“Que sais-je?” 
Number 1014.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1962. Pp. 126.) Since 1888, 
when Aulard was commissioned to publish its papers, the Committee of Public Safety 
and its members have been the theme of many treatises, an admirable analysis of which 
was presented by Professor Palmer in the Journal of Modern History, XIII (Sept 
1941). During the intervening years, additional studies have appeared, the latest by Marc 
Bouloiseau. The introduction indicates the author's awareness of what the committee 
was: an emergency executive. Part One (Chapters 1 and 11) traces its antecedents from 
Montesquieu and Rousseau through the conflict of legislature and executive under the 
monarchy to the Commission of T'welve, the Committee of General Defense, and the 
first Committee of Public Safety in the early years of the Republic. The seven chapters 
of Part Two summarize effectively the work of the Great Committee (July 1793 to 
July 1794). And Part Three (the final chapter) deals with the subsequent “Thermi- 
dorian” Committee (July 1794 to October 1795). A two-page conclusion evaluates the 
significance of the committee and closes with Napoleon's realistic words: "Those are 
the men who saved France.” Students of the Revolution should be grateful to 
Bouloiseau for a scholar]y and readable summation of a complex topic. 

Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 


HISTOIRE DE LA FAMILLE SCHNEIDER ET DU CREUSOT. By Joseph-Antoine 
Roy. (Paris: Marcel Rivière et Cie. 1962. Pp. 156.) Although the book bears no indi- 
cation of the fact, this slender study was in 1954 presented as a thesis for the doctorat 
en droit at Paris. It suffers from many of the faws commonly associated with this genre. A 
loose scheme of organization makes for overlapping and repetitiveness in the text, and 
the separate treatment of economic and industrial affairs, on the one hand, and political 
matters, on the other, prevents the reader’s getting a coherent view of the intricate 
complex of forces that made the Le Creusot of fact and legend. Preoccupied with rehabil- 
itating the Schneiders’ reputation, the author tends to see only heroes and villains—the 
latter, all who attacked or disagreed with the powerful dynasty. The tone of much 
of the book is reminiscent of nineteenth-century funeral eulogies, or else of slick bro- 
chures of company history prepared for world’s fairs. Thus the picture that emerges of 
a company town, marked by aggressive paternalism and antiunion bias, is uncritically 
held up as a model for labor-management relations, In addition to national and local 
archival material and a fairly wide range of secondary works, the author used the 
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Schneider family papers. Undoubtedly fortunate in this respect, he could nevertheless 
have achieved a fuller dimensioned study through greater utilization of the newspaper 
materials in his bibliography. More correlation of developments at Le Creusot with what 
was going on both in economic life and in political life in the rest of France would 
also have been welcome. At best the book possesses interest as a primer of one enterprise 
in French industrial life in the days before the general ascendance of the “think small,” 
cautious psychology. 

Washington, D. C. Jean T. JoucHIN 


EMILE OLLIVIER AND THE LIBERAL EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON III. By Theodore 
Zeldin. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 248. $5.60.) Given the tone of 
the lengthy controversy over Emile Ollivier, no reviewer should claim that Mr. Zeldin’s 
will be the last word. In my opinion, however, he has given us the best word to date. He 
has no illusions about Ollivier’s liabilities as a politician: the conceit, the vanity, the 
utter tactlessness, the shimmering oratory (of which he, himself, was the first victim), 
all contributed to his failure to do the political groundwork necessary to carry others 
with him. Yet, Zeldin rejects the traditional view of Ollivier as a turncoat; for repub- 
licanism was not a unified movement in the nineteenth century, and Ollivier’s brand 
was that of the pre-1848 idealists, not that of the post-1848 realists. In the earlier period, 
Bonapartism and republicanism had much in common, notably linking universal suf- 
frage with a strong executive and favoring “representative government” rather than 
true parliamentarianism. After 1852, when most republicans believed in a weak execu- 
tive and a strong parliament, Ollivier developed a strong distaste for their “systematic 
opposition” to the Emperor. While each chapter contains important and well-docu- 
mented information about Ollivier, the book gains in significance by offering evidence 
that the Second Empire was capable of being made liberal. No doubt it would have 
been difficult to get the new regime of 1870 ordered and functioning, but in summing 
up the work of the ministry of January 2, Zeldin echoes La Gorce’s earlier verdict that 
“this work, though interrupted at its very start, though a little spoilt by some excesses 
of optimism and some inexperience, deserves not to be forgotten. It was one of the best 
attempted in the nineteenth century.” His study of the Constitution of 1870 is unique, 
accounting for its ambiguities and showing its relation to the ideas of 1815 and 1848. 
Moreover, he shows that this Constitution was not an evolutionary step between des- 
potism and parliamentary government, but another attempt to reconcile strong govern- 
ment with liberty and democracy—as in 1815, 1848, and 1958. 

Antioch College Rocer L. WILLIAMS 


LE PLURALISME DRAMATIQUE DE GEORGES SOREL. By Georges Goriely. (Paris: 
Marcel Rivière et Cie. 1962. Pp. 244.) This is a study of Sorel’s major writings up to 
and including the publication of the Réflexions sur la violence in 1908. Attention is 
centered primarily on works best illustrating the author’s thesis that the concept of 
pluralism which Sorel discovered for himself independently of James most effectively 
characterizes the ensemble of his work. This pluralism is demonstrated to be method- 
ological, ethical, and historical. Sorelian thought is described as in the tradition of 
Jansenist pessimism, modified by Vico's concept of ricorso, and variously shaped by 
reading of Renan, Taine, Le Play, Tocqueville, and, above all, Proudhon. Though 
basically a traditionalist, Sorel was fearful of decadence and, therefore, was constantly 
on the alert for signs of moral and institutional renovation. Sorel is cited for having 
been one of the first intellectuals to recognize the importance of Freud and for having 
undergone an evolution rather similar to that of Max Weber. Though a valuable 
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addition to the literature on Sorel, particularly in its philosophical insight, this study, 
nevertheless, has a number of definite limitations. It contains virtually no biographical 
material and no consideration of Sorel’s impact on persons and movements. Moreover, 
1908. would appear to be far more satisfactory as a starting point for a study on Sorel 
than as a terminal point. The author dismisses too casually Sorel’s later "absurd fixa- 
tions," such as antiSemitism and militarism. And he is apparently unaware of the 
innumerable articles Sorel wrote for newspapers and periodicals in his later years. It 
was precisely after 1908 that Sorel became aware that the possibilities for a rzcorso were 
not limited to the proletariat. It was then that he shifted his allegiance from revolu- 
tionary syndicalism to monarchism. By the time of his death in 1922 he had become 
an admirer of both Lenin and Mussolini. 

Roosevelt University Jack J. RoTH 


JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT: BESCHEIDEN BETREFFENDE ZIJN 
STAATKUNDIG BELEID EN ZIJN FAMILIE. Volume II, 1602-1613. Edited by 4. J. 
Veenendaal. [Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Large Series, Number 108.] (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. xiv, 619.) Although the figure of Johan van 
Oldenbarnevelt dominated the early history of the Dutch Republic after the death of 
William the Silent, he has possessed until recently neither documentary publications 
nor a biography adequate to the standards of modern historical scholarship. The needed 
biography is now appearing from the pen of Jan den Tex, while a critical edition of 
sources, begun in 1934 by Dr. S. P. Haak, has been resumed by Dr. A. J. Veenendaal, 
director of the “Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién.” Veenendaal’s present volume 
covers the period of the negotiation of the Twelve Years’ Truce and the start of the 
struggle over the Remonstrants. The editor has prepared a text of great utility to 
historians, but with characteristic modesty has not taken the opportunity in his intro- 
duction to give the reader his own vision of Oldenbarnevelt. It is to be hoped that 
when he has completed the series of source volumes, presumably with the third, he will 
write his own book on the great pensionary to set alongside Den Tex’s biography, and 
to prove that the work of archivist, editor, and historian may all go hand in hand. 

University of Wisconsin Milwaukee Hersert H, RowzN 


FRA SEKT TIL PARTI: DET NORSKE ARBEIDERPARTIS ORGANISASJONS. 
MESSIGE OG POLITISKE UTVIKLING FRA 1891 TIL r902. By Halvard Lange. 
[Avhandlinger utgitt av Universitetets historiske seminar, Number 12.] ([Oslo:] Uni- 
versitetsforlaget. 1962. Pp. 257.) Lange has been the Norwegian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs since February 1946, a leading figure in Norway's acceptance of NATO 
and participation in it, and an important moderate within the Norwegian Labor party. 
The book is a thesis in history, written in 1929, now published with the assistance of a 
group of trade-unions and other organizations as a tribute to him on his sixtieth birth- 
day. Part of it has appeared previously in Det norske arbeiderpartis historie, 1887-1937, 
edited by Halvdan Koht (1937, 1939). Lange treats a critical decade during which the dif- 
ferences between liberal and socialist began fully to be understood, and the Labor party 
broadened its base of operations and became a political organization of national im- 
portance. International cooperation among Scandinavian socialists is given attention, 
but the emphasis is on the national, the practical, and the organizational aspects of the 
party. Taking precedence over everything else during this period was the question of 
the union with Sweden. Only with the union's dissolution in 1905 could the Labor 
party in Norway devote full attention to domestic economic, social, and political issues. 
University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 
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DER PREUSSISCHE STAAT UND DIE JUDEN. Part 1, DIE ZEIT DES GROSSEN 
KURFURSTEN UND FRIEDRICHS I. Volume I, DARSTELLUNG; Volume I, 
AKTEN. By Selma Stern. [Schriftenreihe wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen des Leo 
Baeck Instituts, Number 7, Parts 1 and 2.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
1962. Pp. xx, 159; 546.) Here is a modest and somewhat repetitious volume of 159 pages 
of discussion followed by one of 540 pages of documents to which there are numerous 
references in Volume I, with supplementary footnotes and other bibliographical refer- 
ences, although there is no other bibliography here. Instead of an index, there is a 
register of the hundreds of persons mentioned, and in Volume II a census of Jews listed 
as living in each of several cities in or about 1700. The source of each document printed 
is given, often with a one-line indication of the subject and nature of the request or 
instruction concerned. Two similar volumes are to cover the period to the death of 
Frederick the Great. The author is the widow of the late Professor Eugen Taeubler 
of the University of Cincinnati; both were émigrés. The work was begun in 1920. The 
author dwells less on the inequities suffered by the German Jews as victims of prejudice 
and discrimination, especially in the matter of double and usually arbitrary taxation and 
regulation, than on their usefulness to the Elector and king. They were under his 
special protection, for which of course they had to pay. Here therefore was a never- 
failing source of cash income, giving the sovereign greater independence. Politically 
also he was usually at war with the Estates, and the towns, and the guilds, which clung 
stubbornly to their traditional “freedoms” and monopolies, of which he sought as 
tenaciously to deprive them. Especially in bringing money into the country, and trading 
in imported luxury goods in exchange for German products that they bought locally 
for export, the author says the Jews were useful in quickening the economic life of the 
country. Some prospered. None seems to have dreamed of revolt. Even the itinerant 
merchant found customers high and low, breaking the monopoly of the town merchants’ 
organization on buying and selling in their area. 

University of Wisconsin Chester V. Easum 


THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS. Volume IV, CORRESPONDENCE, 1897-1909. Edited 
by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. 
655. $22.50.) This final volume of the series and the second of the correspondence finds 
the indefatigable old gentleman still drafting his lucid and forceful memoranda for 
the Chancellor to within two months of his own death, There are almost 300 Holstein 
items in this volume, of a total of 597, including some diary entries. Eulenburg letters 
quickly disappear, and Hatzfeldt’s contribution dwindles, the most important cor- 
respondents by number of items now being Bülow (over 75) and Maximilian Harden 
(over 80). In foreign policy the volume contributes most to the problem of Anglo- 
German relations, where Holstein’s policy of rapprochement is completely frustrated. 
In fact, the general impression is of the limitations on Holstein's influence, herumed in 
as he is by William II, Bülow, Tirpitz, and world imperialism. In both foreign and 
internal affairs the strongest emphasis of the material is on the political role of Kaiser 
William II, secondarily on the relationship between Holstein and Bülow and the prob- 
lematical personality of the latter. The Harden letters supply piquant details of the 
Moltke-Eulenburg trials and add to the material on Bülow and the Kaiser. The great 
value of the publication of the papers is that, along with the publications of Professor 
Rogge, they make a serious assessment of Holstein practicable at long last. Although the 
precise weighing of his political influence will long be contended, it is already abun- 
dantly clear that he was one of the very few men of upright and forceful character in 
the Wilhelminian structure. That in the end he regretted never having accepted public 
responsibility (as State Secretary) was his personal tragedy and symbolic for the period. 
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Expertly edited and fluently translated, these papers offer the novice a fresh and exciting 
glimpse of high politics and key personalities, and for the serious scholar they take a 
substantial place among the major sources for the Wilhelminian era. 

University of Illinois J. ALDEN NicHoLs 


STANOWISKO NIEMIEC NA PIERWSZEJ KONFERENCJI HASKIEJ (1899) [The 
Position of Germany at the First Hague Convention (1899)]. By Andrzej Józef 
Kaminski. [Studium Niemcoznawcze Instytutu Zachodniego, Number 4.] (Poznañ: 
Instytut Zachodni. 1962. Pp. xiv, 411. Zt. 75.) All but the two introductory chapters on 
the antecedents of the First Hague Peace Conference are the outcome of a decade of 
painstaking research. It is evident from first glance that this treatise is built upon an 
exceptionally large variety of multilingual sources. German diplomatic actions, mass 
movements, views relating to the topics of the conference and its aftermath are clearly 
depicted by the author, with Wilhelm II the focal point. The backbone of the volume 
is Chapter v, a factual and fair-minded description of debates from which the historic 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes stemmed, Mr. Kamifiski’s approach differs 
entirely from the once popular theory on Germany’s objectives. He has, therefore, re- 
jected the common anti-German phraseology and, instead, quoted authentic German 
personages, groups, and institutions to illustrate that country's expansive efforts to which 
even the Hague Conference was thoroughly subordinated. This chief characteristic of 
contemporary German diplomacy is proven through primary sources. Some high lights 
of the book are condensed in a well-styled German résumé. The bibliography keeps a 
healthy balance between pros and cons. Unfortunately, though there are innumerable 
names and other data used, no index appears at the end of this important work. Be- 
cause of the specific nature of the research with its heavy emphasis on Germany, it was 
repeatedly my impression that none but German historical forces played any role in 
the peace movement at the turn of the twentieth century. In order to prevent such a 
reaction it would have been advisable to outline the international constellation by illumi- 
nating such problems as the economic and military rivalry of European Great Powers 
and the British encirclement of Germany as the real background of the whole diplo- 
matic history of international arbitration. 

Library of Congress Francis S. WAGNER 


JULIKRISE UND KRIEGSAUSBRUCH 1914: EINE DOKUMENTENSAMMLUNG. 
Volume I. Edited with an introduction by Imanuel Geiss. Foreword by Fritz Fischer. 
(Hanover: Verlag fiir Literatur und Zeitgeschehen GMBH. 1963. Pp. 442. DM 38.) This 
book may be considered an adjunct to Fritz Fischer’s Grif nach der Weltmacht (see AHR, 
LXVIII [Jan. 1963], 443), the first two chapters of which were highly critical of German 
foreign policy in the years before 1914. In his introduction, Dr. Geiss, who was a pupil 
of Fischer, notes that until the appearance of Fischer’s book, the massive work of Luigi 
Albertini on The Origins of the War of 1914 was either ignored by German historians 
or its conclusions were misrepresented by them. In general they followed the line of Der 
Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (1939) by Alfred von Wegerer, who was not a professional 
historian and who did not hesitate to omit documents that ran counter to his thesis of 
German innocence. Even Gerhard Ritter, who had admitted that German writing on 
“war guilt” between the two wars was “all too apologetic” and “needed some revision,” 
in his own account of the crisis of July 1914 in the final chapter of his Staatskunst und 
Kriegshandwerk (1960), has, according to Geiss, made some “obvious mistakes.” 
Fischer’s book has stirred up considerable controversy in Germany, but few persons are 
in position to follow its details, for there are about 5,000 documents for July 1914 in 
English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Serbian scattered through publications 
now practically unobtainable and found only in large libraries. Geiss has selected about 
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1,100 of these documents for the period June 28-August 4, 1914 (396 are reproduced in 
this first volume) and referred in footnotes to about 400 more, so that any German 
interested in the outbreak of the First World War can read the most important docu- 
ments for himself. The selection has been skillful and objective, and the translations 
into German are quite satisfactory. The footnotes are strictly factual and explanatory, 
free from any effort to influence the opinion of the reader. Geiss is to be congratulated 
an producing an excellent book, which will be useful in history seminars everywhere. 
In his introduction the editor adduces evidence to show that German soldiers were not 
averse to preventive war, while the section on “Austria-Hungary and the Principle of 
Self-Determination” follows the argument of R. W. Seton-Watson and Hermann Wendel 
rather than the anti-Serbian and anti-Russian views recently expressed by Hans Uebers- 
berger in Österreich zwischen Russland und Serbien (1958). 

University of Chicago BzaNAporrE E. Schmitt 


FREIHEIT FÜR DIMITROFF: DER INTERNATIONALE KAMPF GEGEN DIE 
PROVOKATORISCHE REICHSTAGSBRANDSTIFTUNG UND DEN LEIPZIGER 
PROZESS. By Ernstger? Kalbe. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts für Geschichte der euro- 
paischen Volksdemokratien an der Karl-Marx-Universitat Leipzig, Number 1.] (Berlin: 
Rütten & Loening. 1963. Pp. 359. DM 19.80.) Herr Kalbe's book discusses the Reichstag 
fire, the trial of the Communists accused of setting this fire, and the international re- 
percussions of these events. Primary emphasis is placed on the nature and significance of 
the international efforts to aid the defendents. Unfortunately, the author scorns what 
he would term "bourgeois objectivity." As Professor Basil Spiru indicates in his intro- 
duction, the purpose of the work is to "serve the ideology of the German working class 
and the policy of its party,” and it adheres to this principle. For this reason, despite the 
massive documentation and the impressive research that went into the book, it must 
be classed with works of propaganda rather than history. The author devotes most of 
his effort to proving, to bis own satisfaction, a number of theses that others might find 
debatable, In his eyes, the responsibility of Goring for the Reichstag fire is still clear. 
He dismisses as Neo-Nazi assaults on truth all recent evidence that throws doubt on 
Nazi culpability for the fire itself. He sees the struggle over the fire as crucial in the 
eventual defeat of Hitler. Far more important, he portrays the entire wave of revulsion 
against the Nazis that developed in the world between 1933 and 1945 as being pri- 
marily the outcome of the agitation carried out by Communist parties in the face of the 
open or covert opposition of the leaders of the ruling political groups in the bourgeois 
world, whether socialist or nonsocialist. Anti-Nazi activity in the West is portrayed as 
halfhearted measures adopted only to prevent the masses from falling entirely under the 
leadership of the Communists. Only a handful of intellectuals and some intellectual 
Leftist groups are recognized as being sincerely hostile to Hitler, whose regime Kalbe de- 
scribes as the last stage of German finance capitalism. The failure of the court to convict 
Dimitroff and his fellows is interpreted as the result of Nazi fear of the world’s masses 
united in their support of Communism. Dimitroff is painted as a stalwart hero of de- 
mocracy who abhored limitations on personal freedom and judicial injustice, while his 
captors are flayed for inhumanity and cynicism. These last charges, while true in them- 
selves, seem ironic in view of the similar and far more vicious parodies on justice that 
were perpetrated under Dimitroffs authority when he became the Communist boss 
of Bulgaria. In fact, throughout, the striking similarities of the Nazi tactics that the 
author denounces to those adopted by the regime he so vigorously supports suggest 
either hypocrisy or blindness on his part. This book’s most valuable contributions are 
its bibliography and footnotes, which lead one, at least in theory, since much of the 
material cited is not available to Western scholars, to valuable sources and presents the 
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current Communist line on the Reichstag fire. There is also some new factual informa- 
tion, mostly of tertiary importance, in the text, but these items are hard to find in the 
sea of Communist jargon that surrounds them, Repetition, half-truths, warped per- 
spectives, and unsupported statements abound. In sum, despite his hard work, the 
author makes little or no contribution to scholarship. 

University of Massachusetts | ` Haron J. Gorpon, Jr. 


HITLERS WEISUNGEN FUR DIE KRIEGFUHRUNG, 1939-1945: DOKUMENTE 
DES OBERKOMMANDOS DER WEHRMACHT. Edited by Walther Hubatsch. 
(Frankfurt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Verlag für Wehrwesen. 1962. Pp. 330. DM 
39.) With this excellent definitive publication of the texts of Hitler’s war directives, 
Professor Hubatsch has materially contributed to the source collection on World War I 
history. The volume is the product of meticulous scholarship, thorough knowledge of 
the history and documentation of the great conflict, and high standards of editorship. 
The brief but very informative introduction should prove especially useful in that it 
clarifies many questions pertaining to the origin and classification of the Weisungen 
and related orders. In view of the many written accounts of the war, Hubatsch justified 
limiting his publication to the texts proper, including, of course, the critical apparatus. 
He considers it to be a documentary addition to the OKW Kriegstagebuch, which 
Professor Schramm is publishing. 

University of Colorado WiLLARD ÁLLEN FLETCHER 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WEST GERMAN REPUBLIC. By Peter H. Merkl. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 269. Cloth $5.50, paper $2.75.) The 
present work is an able analysis of the constitution-making process in 1948-1949, based 
on all the available German and Allied sources. Although much of this ground has been 
covered before, notably in John F. Golay's admirable monograph, The Founding of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (1958), Peter Merkl has been able to add new information 
on the matter. Whereas Golay analyzed each of the main ingredients of the Bonn Con- 
stitution separately, Merkl has tried to identify the background of the Constitution and 
the political, social, and ideological forces that affected its making. Both scholars come 
to essentially the same conclusions regarding the nature of the document and the man- 
ner in which it was created, Professor Carl J. Friedrich, who gave his blessings to this 
study by furnishing it with an introduction, contends that it should go far to discredit 
the legend (widespread in Germany) that the Bonn Constitution was imposed by the 
occupation powers. While the legend, like most legends, oversimplifies and overstates 
the case, Merkl's study nevertheless shows, with meticulous documentation, how Allied 
pressure and occasionally outright, "heavy-handed interference" affected the constitu- 
tional convention. This was particularly true of the federal elements of the future gov- 
ernment that the Allies were determined to incorporate into the document. The French 
were primarily motivated by considerations of security, believing that a loose confedera- 
tion of German states would be less dangerous to France, while the Americans, al- 
though more flexible than the French, tended to go along with them, believing that 
federalism would ensure democracy. Both of these theories were largely erroneous and 
obsolescent in the light of the radically changed political conditions in Europe after 
the Second World War, and the Allied zeal for the decentralization of Germany for 
obvious reasons of self-interest had unfortunate psychological repercussions in Ger- 
many. The SPD leaders, in particular, protested vehemently against the "repeated and 
detailed interventions of the Occupying Powers," at the same time accusing them of 
unfair partiality for and support of the political program of the rival party, the CDU- 
CSU. Even though the Allied interventions, at three stages of the deliberations, did not 
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result in substantial changes in the draft, they forcefully reminded the Germans of the 
limitations on their freedom of action. 'The author aptly points out that in the poisoned 
atmosphere in the days of the Weimar Republic such conduct by the occupying powers 
would have meant the kiss of death to the Constitution and the government based on 
it But the stability of what was intended to be a provisional regime—already it has 
outlasted the period of the Weimar Republic—shows that the Bonn Constitution is 
based on firmer ground. Times and people, especially the Germans, had changed, and 
most, if not all, had learned lessons from the past. Moreover, the federal character of 
the Constitution is certainly in harmony with German history and tradition and re- 
flects the diverse regional and cultural interests of the people. There was in those days 
of resurrection from chaos and pressure from the outside (Soviet Russia) a spirit of 
give and take between Germans and Allies, and between the German leaders them. 
selves. The Bonn Constitution is the product of such levelheaded give and take, of 
genuine compromises freely made and in good faith in the face of existing realities. The 
book is lucidly organized and well written and is furnished with numerous and in- 
formative notes. The bibliography is fairly complete, though less so for the French 
and British side of the story. The complete text of the Basic Law in English translation 
is given in Appendix II. 

American University Carr G. ANTHON 


HANS KUDLICH (1823-1917): VERSUCH EINER HISTORISCH-POLITISCHEN 
BIOGRAPHIE. By Friedrich Pring. |Veröffentlichungen des Collegium Carolinum, 
Number ir] (Munich: Verlag Robert Lerche. 1962. Pp. x, 214. Cloth DM 30, paper 
DM 25.) Mr. Prinz’s political biography of Hans Kudlich, the great initiator of the 
emancipation of the Austrian peasants, will easily become the standard work on a very 
rewarding subject. Kudlich, born in 1823, became the youngest deputy of the Reichstag 
in Vienna, in July 1848, and when he died in Hoboken, in November 1917, he was 
presumably the last survivor of the active German liberals of the revolutionary period. 
Compelled to flee after the dissolution of the Reichstag of Kremsier, he then supported 
revolutionary activities in Germany. After he had completed his medical studies in 
Switzerland, he emigrated to the USA in 1853 where the sentence to death by hanging 
for allegedly treasonable activities reached the originally moderate liberal as a last 
farewell from the old country, in 1854. Prinz’s study ends with Kudlich’s rather dis- 
appointing impressions of a visit to Austria in 1872 after he was pardoned in 1866. He 
brings out very well the fact that the actions and reflections of this noble liberal with 
his minor errors of judgment and brave deeds and convictions truly led to America’s 
gain and Austria’s loss. More than that, this small biography offers one of the most discrim- 
inating studies of the parliamentary aspects of the Austrian revolution known to me. So- 
phisticated as well as sane in judgment, in full command of the literature that is not merely 
quoted but digested, Prinz has made a major contribution to Austrian historiography. His 
intention to publish a second volume on Kudlich's life in the USA deserves full support. 

Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 


L'ALUN DE ROME, XV*-XIX* SIÈCLE. By Jean Delumeau. [École Pratique des 
Hautes ‘Etudes, VI* Section. Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, routes, trafics, 
Volume XIIL] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1962. Pp. 352.) On connaît l'importance de l'alun 
dans l'industrie drapière de l'ancien régime. Indispensable à la teinturerie, trés em- 
ployé dans la tannerie et d'un usage courant en médecine, ce mordant avait été fourni 
pendant le moyen áge par les mines du proche Orient dont l'exploitation et le com- 
merce des produits étaient assumés par de grandes compagnies génoises, ainsi que les 
travaux de Mesdames Heers et Liagre l'ont récemment rappelé. L'événement que con- 
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‚stitua en 1462 la découverte du gisement de Tolfa, dans les États du pape, au moment où 
l'alun oriental se faisait rare par suite des progrés de linvasion turque, bouleversa les 
données du probléme que posait le commerce des aluns dans la chrétienté occidentale. 
Voici plus de cinquante ans, G. Zippel établissait, sur les renseignements fournis par la 
“Caisse de la Croisade” à laquelle le Saint-Siège affecta les produits de l'exploitation, 
une courbe du rendement de celle-ci: il paraissait en résulter que, dès le début du xvi" 
siècle déjà, l'importance du commerce de Palun pontifical serait allée en déclinant. Mais 
faute d'avoir connu cette source incomparable que constituent les comptes des fermiers 
des mines présentés à la Chambre apostolique et contrôlés de trés prés, ses conclusions 
étaient erronées, Et l'excellent ouvrage de M. Delumeau nous en apporte la preuve indis- 
cutable. Grace A la découverte dans les archives d'État de Rome, et non dans celles du 
Vatican, de cette comptabilité-continue de plus de trois siècles de la fabrication et de la 
vente des aluns de Tolfa, le savant professeur de l'Université de Rennes a pu nous donner 
un livre exhaustif qui, non seulement retrace les phases de l'exploitation romaine, mais 
replace le commerce de l'alun dans la conjoncture internationale des xv’-xvını" siècles. 
Il en ressort que l'apogéc de l'activité de Tolfa se situe au milieu du xvi* siécle, que la 
concurrence, d'abord inquiétante, de l'alun espagnol de Mazarron a pu étre vaincue 
avant la fin du xvi* siècle et qu'il faut attendre le xvn’ siècle pour constater une cer- 
taine décadence, due partiellement à de nouvelles concurrences, notamment celle de 
Palun li£geois puis de l'alun anglais. Ce n'est toutefois qu'à la fin du xvim" siècle que 
l'entreprise de Tolfa cessa d'étre rentable. Non moins importantes apparaissent les con- 
clusions de Delumeau en ce qui concerne les liaisons entre l'exploitation de l'alun 
romain et le commerce maritime de Livourne, de Venise, de SaintMalo, ou de 
Marseille, ainsi qu'avec le développement de l'industrie textile tant italienne que 
flamande ou frangaise. Sans doute, la richesse de sa documentation statistique qui lui 
permet de résoudre les problémes financiers de l'exploitation et du trafic et de mesurer 
avec une exactitude parfaite l'évolution de l'exportation de l'alun, ne lui a cependant pas 
fourni de grandes précisions sur le personnel occupé (lequel n'a jamais atteint le 
millier d'ouvriers), sur son salaire ou sur son organisation. Mais, en dépit de cette 
lacune, son ouvrage demeurera parmi les contributions les plus originales et les plus 
suggestives à la connaissance de l'histoire économique de l'ancien régime. 

Université de Liege PauL Harsin 


RICHERCHE SUL MERCANTE DEL SETTECENTO. Volume II, FRANCESCO 
TRIONFI: CAPITALISTA E MAGNATE D'ANCONA. By Alberto Caracciolo. [Uni- 
versità degli Studi di Urbino, Facoltà di Economia e Commercio, Number 2.] (Milan: 
Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 1962. Pp. viii, 115.) In spite of its establishment as a porto 
franco, Ancona in the eighteenth century was, admittedly, little more than a minor 
provincial town in what Francesco Beccatini called, perhaps somewhat unjustly, the 
second worst-governed state (after Turkey) in all Europe; and it is true that the local 
“big shot,” Francesco Trionfi, never set foot out of the town in which he was born. 
But in light of the many recent studies of the Papal States before the Revolution, this 
general-store-to-frescoed-ballroom story, which Alberto Caracciolo has put together 
after a diligent search through half the public and private archives of Italy, takes on 
wider significance. For it apparently lends support to Enzo Piscitelli’s thesis that the 
later reform movement was “the fruit of the enlightened mind of Pius VI,” rather than 
to Luigi Dal Pane’s view that it arose as “the result of exigencies and convergent 
forces” within the society itself. A clever merchant, at any rate, who takes advantage 
of a favorable moment to extend his commercial relations as far as Trieste, London, 
and even America, but who buys his way into public office in order to strangle his com- 
petitors and evade taxes, can hardly be expected to come up with disinterested pro- 
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posals for the reform of the social order—and neither, for that matter, can one who 
tries his hand in manufacturing everything from bullets to soap, but then puts half 
his fortune into a luxurious castle and a title of nobility, or one who buys copies of 
Galiani and Carli for his well-stocked and lavishly decorated library (but were the 
pages cut?), but who then pulls strings in Rome to obtain privative (monopolies) for 
himself and liquidates his commercial and industrial interests to prevent his sons from 
soiling their hands in them. Such biographies tell much more about the real business 
world of the time than has so far been gleaned from statute books and the writings of. 
political economists. 

University of Chicago Erıc W. COCHRANE 


DIPLOMAT UNDER STRESS: VISCONTI-VENOSTA AND THE CRISIS OF 
JULY, 1870. By S. William Halperin. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. 
xi, 196. $5.00.) Of the many diplomats who were “under stress” in 1870, Italy’s 
Foreign Minister, Emilio Visconti-Venosta, has largely escaped the attention of his- 
torians. Professor Halperin has now remedied the oversight in this clear account of 
Italy’s role in the crisis of July 1870. Amid rapidly deteriorating Franco-Prussian rela- 
tions, Visconti-Venosta attempted to avert war by resurrecting the Aosta candidacy for 
the Spanish throne. When the French seemed bent on war, he then turned his efforts to 
the creation of a league of neutrals. In addition to being in the dark about true French 
objectives in early phases of the crisis, he was also plagued by Left-wing criticism and 
by uncertainties arising from the private diplomacy of Victor Emmanuel. Halperin’s 
conclusion that in a difficult situation he “served his country well” appears indisputable. 
The narrative rests on unpublished diplomatic correspondence in various foreign 
ministry archives and on Italian newspapers and chamber proceedings. Specialists in 
nineteenth-century diplomacy will find this excellent monograph an interesting addi- 
tion to the literature. Indeed, Visconti-Venosta’s entire career deserves comparable in- 
vestigation, Possible criticisms are relatively minor as a few samples will indicate. A 
study of this extent could have been offered to the public at a much more reasonable 
price. A tenth of the narrative, Chapter vi, is hardly needed to convey the fact and 
intensity of unsuccessful Left-wing attempts for an extensive chamber debate on 
foreign policy. Some readers, though not J, may perhaps feel that Halperin is ex- 
cessively critical throughout of Visconti-Venosta’s inclinations to procrastinate. When 
General Govone delayed in leaving for Leghorn to consult the Duke of Aosta, the 
Foreign Minister is appropriately scored by the author for not being more emphatic 
in getting prompt action. However, we never learn why the delay occurred, and the 
narrative itself does not support the observation that the general’s conduct was “lacka- 
daisical.” 

University of Oklahoma Braison D. Goocx 


IL PARTITO SOCIALISTA ITALIANO NEL PERIODO DELLA NEUTRALITA, 
1914-1915. By Leo Valiani. [Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli.] (Milan: Feltrinelli Edi- 
tore, 1963. Pp. 135. L. 1,000.) This volume is not a general review of the Italian Socialist 
party’s attitude toward intervention in World War I after the outbreak of the war in 
August 1914. It is, rather, an analysis of the subtle and differing positions taken by 
various Socialist leaders on the question of neutrality versus intervention. It presumes 
that the reader already has a good knowledge of the general story and an existing 
acquaintanceship with the principal protagonists. Its major contribution lies in the use 
of documentary materials as yet unpublished: the collected papers of such leaders as 
Turati, Bissolati, and Rigola, the unpublished diaries of the German Social Democrats 
Eduard David and Albert Südekum,. which illuminate the latter's mission to Italy at 
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the end of August 1914. Valiani quotes extensively from these and other unpublished 
sources. A most interesting contribution is the publication in an appendix of the personal 
papers of Alceste Della Seta, a member of the Executive Bureau (direzione) of the 
PSI from 1912 to the end of 1914, who was very close to Benito Mussolini. Letters of 
Mussolini to Della Seta are here published for the first time, but still do not answer 
the unresolved issues relating to Mussolini’s canversion from an advocate of absolute 
neutrality to intervention. Dr. Valiani handles his material in an exemplary fashion, 
revealing a thorough command of the literature and sources in all the major languages, 
English, French, German, and Russian, as well as his own. If any single conclusion 
can be drawn from this revealing study it is that a common ideological background, 
common intellectual experiences, and common party identifications give little indica- 
tion of the position individual men will take on a particular problem. Even when they 
vote united in Parliament they often do so for different reasons, and these reasons do not 
necessarily remain stable. 

University of Connecticut Norman Kocan 


THE ITALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT. By Daniel L. Horowitz. [Wertheim Publi- 
cations in Industrial Relations.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xiii, 356. $7.50.) A companion study to Val R. Lorwin's The French Labor Movement 
(1954), this volume was sponsored by the Harvard University project for comparative 
studies of foreign trade-unions and was brought to completion under the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development. It appears at an auspicious moment, 
as it helps to elucidate some aspects of the changes that have been taking place in 
Italy since the "opening to the Left" in 1962. Mr. Horowitz, who has served as a labor 
attaché in the United States Foreign Service, began his study in northern Italy in 1950, 
where he traveled widely, absorbing the atmosphere within which the competitive 
trade-union and Leftist political forces vied for support and learning at first hand how 
the trade-union and political organizations functioned. The author's approach is pri- 
marily that of the historian. He sets forth a synthesized picture of the politics, social 
structure, and economics of Italy because he is well aware that in Italy there is a closer 
relationship between political history and the development of labor organizations than 
in the United States. The first five of his nine chapters describe the pre-Fascist history 
of the labor movement, taking up such topics as the "climate" and “political atmosphere” 
of trade-unionism, and the ways in which it was influenced by socialism and the 
Church. The footnotes and bibliography (though often marred by misspelled Italian 
words) suggest that the author is conversant with most of the essential literature. He 
is, however, unduly brief in his discussion of labor developments during the Fascist era. 
Consultation of my Mussolini’s Enemies (1961) would have enabled the author to say 
something about the activities in Paris and elsewhere of labor leaders who were forced 
to flee from Fascist Italy. Horowitz refers erroneously to Nello Rosselli (rather than to 
his brother, Carlo) as the leader of the anti-Fascist movement, Justice and Liberty. 
And in his sometimes too rapid survey of postliberation developments, he fails to point 
out the important fact that the referendum of June 2, 1946, decided the fate of the 
monarchy. The last chapters of this study are especially perceptive. They deal primarily 
with the relationship of the labor movement to the challenge of Communism and de- 
scribe the roles of the Communist dominated CGIL, the Socialist oriented UIL, and 
the Catholic backed CISL. The author believes that Italian trade-unionism has reflected 
the basic instability of that country's institutional relationships. The changes in the 
economic and social structure, in political focus, and in the trade-union movement itself, 
he says, have thus far not been sufficient to secure a consensus in Italian society. Never- 
theless, he is optimistic about the future. The historic mission of the Italian working class 
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to transform Italian society may be achieved as a consequence of economic progress and 
related pluralistic Center political forces rather than by revolution. 
Vanderbilt University Cartes F, DELZELL 


‚JOHN CAPODISTRIAS AND THE MODERN GREEK STATE. By William P. 
Kaldis. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, 
: University of Wisconsin. 1963. Pp. 126. $3.00.) It would have been pleasant to have 
been able to welcome this book as the long-awaited definitive study of Capodistrias. 
True, this book does not announce this aim, but, all the same, the material is largely 
biographical. Although Mr. Kaldis states that he based his story on material collected 
chiefly in the Greek State Archives, he has nothing new to say and is content to repeat 
the government's information in their official newspaper, already known. Lack of dis- 
cussion of the real problems underlying his subject, and of any survival of Capodistrias’ 
work in the administrative arrangements during King Otto’s reign, deprives the volume 
of any claim to an important place in the bibliography of modern Greek studies. 

Athens, Greece Domna N. Donras 


REFORM AND INSURRECTION IN RUSSIAN POLAND, 1856-1865. By R. F. 
Leslie. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 13.] (London: University 
of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University Press, New York. 1963. 
Pp. ix, 272. $7.20.) As in his first book, Polish Politics and the Revolution of November 
1830 (AHR, LXII [Jan. 1957], 464), R. F. Leslie presents an interpretation of Polish 
history in sharp contrast to the narrowly nationalistic view more familiar to us. Be- 
ginning after the Revolution of 1830, Leslie carefully describes the disputes between the 
radical and the conservative Polish émigrés, the abortive revolution of 1846 in Galicia, 
and the further failures in Poznania and Galicia during the 1848 Revolution. He there- 
after focuses entirely on Congress Poland. After analyzing its political and especially 
its agrarian problems during 1832-1856, he shows how defeat in the Crimean War and 
the crisis arising from emancipation of the serfs weakened Russian control. The Poles 
responded by demonstrating en masse in Warsaw during early 1861 for political 
concessions. The resulting violence spurred Alexander II to accept Wielopolski’s argu- 
ment that a meaningful settlement demanded the slackening of Russian absolutism. 
Leslie asserts that the Polish moderates were satisfied thereby, but not the radical, con- 
spiratorial groups that arose late in 186r. The conflict worsened during 1862, as 
Wielopolski found that conciliatory steps by Russia did not staunch the radical tide, 
which, as it grew stronger, compelled (according to Leslie) the moderates to prove their 
patriotism by joining it. Wielopolski thereupon decided to break the radicals by con- 
scripting the young townsmen; this forced the radicals to act, and fighting broke out 
at various points in January 1863. The insurgents could neither gain foreign diplomatic 
support nor extend the revolt into the Ukraine and eastern Lithuania. Guerrilla fight- . 
ing continued into 1864, but was stamped out by harsh measures. This synopsis can 
barely suggest the nuggets of data presented on Russian policy, the Polish gentry and 
magnates, the Jewish problem, the diplomatic repercussions of the revolt, and, above 
all, the agrarian question. But Leslie's views reflect a pragmatic realism and emphasis 
on class conflict that lead him to underestimate the intensity of Polish nationalism 
and thus of Polish hatred for Russian rule. Finding no "real" reason for the revolt, he 
treats it as something that "should" not have happened; although effective dialectics, this 
argument is hardly good history. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology LzonaRD BUSHKOFF 


STUDIA Z HISTORII POWSTANIA WIELKOPOLSKIEGO 1918/1919 [Studies in 
the History of the Uprising in Greater Poland, 1918-1919]. By Tadeusz Grygier et al. 
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Edited by Zdzisław Kaczmarczyk. [Dzieje Polskiej Granicy Zachodniej, Number 2.] 
(Poznan: Instytut Zachodni. 1962. Pp. 197. Zł. 35.) This is a collection of four studies 
dealing mostly with marginal aspects of the Posen and Silesian uprisings against Ger- 
many following the First World War, in which Polish historians have taken much 
interest in recent years (in studies by Gomolec, Grot, Markiewicz, Pajewski, Kubiak, 
Lozowski, Popiołek, Jedruszczak, and others). The book opens with a rather dis- 
jointed study by Alfred Kucner, in which he attempts to describe the attitude of Prus- 
sian Poland toward the revolution in Germany in 1918 and the relationship of that 
province to the new Polish state, as well as the military preparations and anti-Polish 
agitation by the local German population. Except for demonstrating an astounding 
lack of understanding of the international situation of the period and grossly miscon- 
struing the attitude and policies of the Great Powers and the Paris Peace Conference 
toward Poland, Kucner adds nothing of importance to our knowledge of the subject. 
Confining himself to Polish sources only, he has used even these rather sparingly. In 
the second study, based on the Polish documents in the archives of the Poznan Military 
District, Tadeusz Grygier depicts in great detail the political and military situation on 
the Polish side of the western Posen front, without, however, relating it to the general 
situation. The same author appraises in the next study “The First Silesian Uprising in the 
Political Calculation of the Poznañ Insurgents.” In conclusion, Stanistaw Kubiak dis- 
cusses, mainly on the basis of the press of the period and the German parliamentary 
debates, the anti-Polish policy of “the German reaction,” the negotiations of the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Supreme People’s Council with the German authorities, and some 
other aspects of German policy during the first phase of the Posen uprising. All in all, 
this is a disappointing book. 

University of Hawaii ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSEI 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN RUSSIA, 1801-1917. By Sergei Pushkarev. Trans- 
lated by Robert H. McNeal and Tova Yedlin. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1963. Pp. xxiii, 512. $8.75.) Sergei Pushkarev's The Emergence of Modern Russia, 
1801-1917, is a new, revised, enlarged, and expertly translated version of his Rossiia v 
xix Veke published in 1956. Over four hundred large pages carry the narrative from 
the accession of Alexander I to "the World War and the opening of the Revolution.” 
The Great Reforms serve conveniently as the major divide, with the author discussing in 
separate chapters the politics, society and economics, culture, and foreign policy of 
Russia in the two halves of his time span. In addition, there are the epilogue, a trans- 
lator's preface, an introduction, a glossary, an extensive selected bibliography, a huge 
and very useful name index, a subject index, and several maps and charts. The nar- 
rative is well organized, sensitive, and extremely rich in facts, with only a relatively 
few and minor mistakes or slips. The book is solid, sound, and readable. Pushkarev's 
viewpoint may be best described as Russian patriotic, Foreign relations are presented en- 
tirely from the Russian standpoint. In dealing with Russian internal affairs and with 
the evolution of the country in general, the author is repeatedly, indeed incessantly, 
critical of those numerous pessimistic, ignorant, or Marxist writers who underestimated 
both the achievements and the potentialities of tsarist Russia. To be sure, Pushkarev is 
by no means simply an apologist of the ancien régime of the Romanovs. To the con- 
trary, he emphasizes change and possibilities of change in prerevolutionary Russia. 
His heroes are such reforming statesmen as Kiselev, Iakov I. Rostovtsev—the discussion 
of Rostovtsev is lyric— Witte, and Stolypin. And the author does his best to distribute 
judiciously the blame for ultimate failure among the tsars who did not proceed far 
enough with reform, their frequently misguided and bungling ministers, and the im- 
mature opposition that would not wait for gradual change, but turned to revolution. 
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Still, Pushkarev is too concerned with apologetics. For example, he repeatedly makes 
much of the fact that the Russian peasant actually had more land on the average than 
Western peasants, Yet, having scored that point, the author fails to analyze sufficiently 
the obstacles to and the prospects for a modernization of agriculture in Russia, thus 
leaving this crucial subject in the air. Instead he turns to other aspects of the Russian 
situation that certain hostile critics have failed to recognize, such as the high patriotism 
of Nicholas II or the sterling integrity of his ministers. In fighting opponents, some of 
them hardly worth notice, Pushkarev tends to slight the depth and richness of his 
subject. But, to be sure, every point of view has its limitations as well as its advantages. 
Pushkarev has succeeded in producing a highly useful volume for students of Russian 
history. | 


University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RIASANOVSKY 


DIE NATIONALE GEDANKENWELT DER DEKABRISTEN. By Hans Lemberg. 
[Kölner historische Abhandlungen, Number 7.] (Köln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. 
x, 168. DM 16.50.) It is useful to have this compilation of Decembrist views on such 
matters as the national language, national history, the national state, and the problem of 
nationalities, But a compilation does not make a book with a sustained and clearly de- 
fined approach and thesis. The conclusions at which the author arrives—that the 
Decembrists partook extensively of the currents of national enthusiasm released by 
1812 and that they were the carriers of a phase in the history of Russian nationalism— 
really pose more problems than they solve. The most basic of these is how, for purposes 
of such an investigation as this, the Decembrists can be distinguished and separated 
from the prevailing intellectual and cultural trends of Russian society in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. True, there was a community of experience (the Napoleonic 
Wars), of education, and of age that makes it possible to speak of a Decembrist gen- 
eration, but, as the author himself makes clear, not every member of the Decembrist 
generation was a Decembrist, nor was there necessarily an identity of beliefs and politi- 
cal intentions among the Decembrists proper. Why then go to some lengths to justify 
the definition of the Decembrists as a generation (Generationseinheit), and then re- 
strict discussion almost exclusively to those of its members who came before the govern- 
ment’s commission of inquiry? It seems that the reason for this is to be able to write 
about Decembrist national thought and attitudes as a discrete phenomenon and also to 
include, on occasion, such people as A. D. Ulybyshev who is not, strictly speaking, a 
Decembrist at all and is yet cited extensively. Aside from pointing up the continuity of 
certain national motifs in Russian thought from the eighteenth century to the Slavo- 
philes, this work makes no significant contribution to the history of Russian nationalism 
and its origins or to the history of Russian thought in general, Its main results could 
easily have been set forth in an article. What we have here is a preliminary study for a 
work that will examine the role played in the history of Russian nationalism by the 
entire generation of which the Decembrists were a part. 

University of California, Los Angeles Hans Roccer 


FINANSOVOE POLOZHENIE ROSSII V GODY PERVOI MIROVOI VOINY (1914- 
1917) [The Financial Position of Russia during the First World War (1914-1917)]. By 
A. L. Sidorov. (Moscow: Publishing House of the Academy of Sciences. 1960. Pp. 578.) 
This book by the leading exponent of Leninist interpretations of history is devoted to the 
theme that Russia was dominated by the imperialist West until the Bolsheviks led the 
revolt that established its economic independence. Although Sidorov holds that the 
amount of prewar foreign capital investment in Russia has been exaggerated, he main- 
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.tains that "tsarism, with the support of international capital in financing," played the 
leading role in Russia's economic life. 'The imperialist grip on Russia was enormously 
strengthened by the war, while England replaced France as the chief creditor. The 
failure of the provisional government resulted from its becoming merely an appendage 
of the imperialist powers, who were more interested in opposing the Bolsheviks than 
in building up the economic potential—or even the fighting capacity—of Russia. Most 
of the book is devoted to detailed criticism, with many lacunae, of figures given in 
earlier works, whether by Soviet or by foreign writers, with special animus against 
Soviet economists, who have neglected to use the figures put forth by the Soviet dele- 
gation at Genoa, and Soviet historians who have failed to set the economists right. 
American financial aid, which the tsarist government had sought in 1916 and on which 
the provisional government had pinned its hopes, is represented as having been in- 
significant. 

Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION OF MACHINERY IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1928- 
1958. By Richard Moorsteen. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962. 
Pp. xi, 498. $15.00.) Produced for the RAND Corporation, this study of pertinent sta- 
tistical data seeks actually to do more than gauge trends in the prices and output of 
Soviet machinery in a given period. The frame of investigation includes the problem of 
the rapid development of Soviet investment, which, as Moorsteen notes, turns actually 
on the ability to supply machinery. More broadly, it embraces issues involved in develop- 
ing quantitative indicators that could help the exploration of such dimly known areas 
in a planned economy as national income, capital formation, and price policy. Of 
course, other investigators are equally concerned with these problems. Moorsteen utilizes 
their work, but takes a broader time segment, the years that most likely will prove 
the most crucial in Soviet economic history, and concentrates on prices, gathering them 
as raw data from all available Soviet publications, subjecting them to exhaustive analysis, 
and then producing, as a central contribution, a new series of price and production 
indexes. Only a very small part of the volume is commentary; most of it is devoted to 
tables, appendixes, and explanation of method. While remaining inconclusive on the 
meaningfulness of Soviet machine prices, the author feels, to a point, that price indexes 
have the same usefulness in respect to the Soviet economy as they have in "free" econ- 
omies, More than this, he finds similarities, due tò more than chance, "between the 
development of costs, reckoned in Soviet fashion and costs generated by the market 
economy of the United States." For the historian the most interesting specific conclu- 
sions that Moorsteen draws are that, in 1937 prices, Soviet machine output increased 
ninefold in the period 1927-1937, that it achieved a rate in 1958 that was go per cent 
above that of 1950, and that this was 4.8 times that of 1937 and 43 times that of 1927- 
1928. 

Kent State University ALFRED A. SKERPAN 


STALIN'S FOREIGN POLICY REAPPRAISED. By Marshall D. Shulman. [Russian 
Research Center Studies, Number 48.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1963. Pp. vi, 320. $6.50.) Professor Shulman's volume is impressive in its informed and 
intelligible sophistication. Not merely an attempt at meticulous reconstruction, it re- 
flects a welcome search for meaning by one thoroughly conversant with the problems 
of Stalinism and foreign policy. The title is a misnomer. Basically, the study deals with 
the final years of Stalin's life, Indeed, part of the argument is that the period from 
1949 on—after the Berlin blockade—did not see an intensification of aggressive ac- 
tivity (as has at times been posited, with reference to the Korean War and guerrilla 
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warfare in Southeast Asia). According to Shulman, Soviet policy in 1949-1953 sought 
to combine defensive elements of peaceful coexistence and the peace campaign (taking 
the place of temporary alliances which in the 1930’s resulted in popular fronts) with 
preparations for a future shift to a more assertive and militant policy. The author 
makes an ingenious case for the thesis that, far from persisting in rigid obstinacy, 
Stalin in 1949-1952 was prepared to adjust his policy to the "non-revolutionary" reality 
of the world, above all, taking into account the forces of nationalism and technology, 
which were proving far more potent than “proletarian” bonds and appeals. The book is 
full of refreshing and illuminating insights, ranging from the relative rationality of 
Soviet behavior to Stalin’s conception of the peace movement, and the striking con- 
tinuity of Soviet policy. Others would distribute the accents differently, no doubt, per- 
haps putting less stock in Stalin’s awareness of prospective changes in the strategic 
balance, paying more attention to Communist strategy in Asia (Shulman’s excellent 
examples center largely on France), and seeing more reality in policy differences be- 
tween Left and Right in international Communism in the years following World War 
II. But regardless of the ultimate judgment on some substantive matters, perhaps the 
greatest value of this study is the author's approach, his sense and sobriety. 

Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN 


NEAR EAST 


THE ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARMENIAN POLITICAL PARTIES THROUGH THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Louise Nalbandian. [Published under the auspices of the Near Eastern Center, 
University of California, Los Angeles.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 247. $6.00.) This volume is a valuable and welcome addition to 
the slowly but steadily growing literature on Armenian studies; its value is enhanced by 
the fact that it is the first carefully prepared study of an intriguing subject, as a doctoral 
dissertation at Stanford University and as a worthy publication of a great university 
press. In this pioneering work Miss Nalbandian narrates the tragic story of the Ar- 
menian people's struggle for freedom in Turkey during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. After an adequate account of their aspirations through the centuries in 
the first two chapters, the author takes up the story of the various secret organizations 
whose primary aims were to inculcate among the Armenians the idea of freedom and 
teach them to fight for its attainment. But freedom had not lost its meaning to the 
sturdy Armenian mountaineers at Zeitun (in Cilicia) when they chose to defy the 
Turks rather than submit to them servilely in 1862. This isolated move and its 
inevitable failure led to the rise of a series of organizations, the first of which was 
the Armenakan (formed in 1885), followed by the Henchakian (founded in 1887 by 
a band of socialistidealists), and the Federation (socialist-nationalist, founded in 1890). 
In Nalbandian’s narrative, based on a large variety of sources in a number of languages 
(including, of course, Armenian, and also Russian), we have the first reliable and 
readable story of these organizations (which she designates “political parties”) in 
English. Neither condemning nor condoning the many chimerical and illconceived 
attempts made by the leaders of these organizations for the attainment of their common 
goal, the author seems to imply that none of these attempts, even if temporarily sucess- 
ful, would have changed the outcome of the struggle, for only a miracle could have 
rescued the Armenians in Turkey from an impossible and despairing situation. It seems 
that they were doomed to perdition under the Ottoman regime in their homeland. 
Though her depressing story, one involving the fate of a nation, ends with the eventful 
years of the late 18g0’s, therein one can detect the making of the Armenian tragedy 
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in Turkey in 1915. The copious notes are an invaluable part of the book, and the 
excellent bibliography is an indispensable aid to all students of the subject. 
Library of Congress A. O. SARKISSIAN 


AFRICA 


HISTORY OF EAST AFRICA. Volume I. Edited by Roland Oliver and Gervase 
Mathew. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 500. $10.10.) The authors 
and editors, never introduced to the reader, of this projected three-volume study have 
produced a masterful account of the continuous development of East Africa from the 
earliest known prehistory until the partition. Arab and European colonial periods are 
treated merely as important challenges to which the African responded. The bibli- 
ography is outstanding in a study that has many outstanding characteristics. Careful 
editing has eliminated duplication of content. The literary style is fresh, the judgments 
cautious, the scope stupendous, the documentation exhaustive, the integration of multi- 
disciplinary data proficient. The authors have been brave enough to generalize, exhibited 
the good sense to leave many questions unanswered, were helpful enough to outline 
remaining problems, Although working under the aegis of the Colonial Office, they 
have successfully avoided the taint of “official history.” The objectivity of this book is 
a welcome antidote to Endre Sik’s Histoire de l'Afrique Noire (1961), a tract mas- 
querading as scholarly research. The chief weakness in a work devoid of serious errors 
lies in the treatment of slavery. The reader is told that the ideology of the American 
and French Revolutions led to a massive involvement of Britain in Africa, although 
one is left to guess how. Ignoring the Industrial Revolution, the author postulates that 
“Religion was the most powerful force which drove the European into Africa.” Again, 
“In 1833 the institution of slavery was abolished in the British Colonies [there is some 
difference between issuing edicts in London and their implementation in the African 
hinterlandl]. . . . At once the humanitarians turned their attention . . . to Africa." 
The antislavery impulse projected upon the East India Company's dominions with 
their ten million to twenty million slaves is ignored. These deficiencies point up the 
pressing need for a comprehensive source book on enslavement. The epilogue con- 
cludes: "For the integration of East Africa with the general progress of mankind on 
the outside, a drastic simplification of the old political diversity was an inescapable 
necessity. It was a problem ... which only a period of colonial tutelage could solve.” 
It is doubtful whether any African could be found to admit that! Even so, the proposi- 
tion needs to be put to a generation determined to equate colonialism with incarnate 
evil. In the final volumes the editors may develop their thoughts about this “essential 
tutelage.” Fuller treatment of the decline of Arab influence would be helpful More 
should be done with the exciting early Chinese contacts presented so provocatively in 
Chapter 1v. 


Dakota Wesleyan University MARVIN G. PURSINGER 


L’AVENEMENT DE L'AFRIQUE NOIRE: DU XIX" SIÈCLE A NOS JOURS. By 
Henri Brunschwig. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1963. Pp. 247.) Brunschwig at- 
tempts to explain the process through which Africa developed to reach the position 
where it could make what he considers a positive contribution to the international 
community. He concludes that Africa lacks a history comparable to that of other areas, 
giving as the basic reason the paucity of written sources for much of the continent. He 
does note that other sources, as oral traditions, can offset this deficiency, but justly 
considers that they lack the precision of written sources. The more distant past, how- 
ever, is not of primary interest to Brunschwig, perhaps causing him to overstate Africa’s 
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isolation as a beginning point for his study. The more detailed examination begins with 
the humanitarian stirrings against the slave trade in late eighteenth-century Britain 
and France. A brief illuminating discussion of these two movements’ differences is 
given, but the discussion is marred by a too facile dismissal of the economic factors .con- 
tributing to the abolition of the slave trade. (There is a revealing omission of E. Wil- 
liams’ Capitalism and Slavery from Brunschwig’s generally good bibliography.) Then 
follows treatment of European efforts to regenerate Africa, especially through com- 
merce and colonization, with emphasis on French ventures, where Brunschwig draws 
upon unpublished materials. Two chapters deal with areas of less interest to the French. 
Southern Africa receives a summary, although unobjectionable, treatment, but Eastern 
Africa is badly presented. Brunschwig, clearly unfamiliar with this area, commits 
many errors in his account. Even France’s important role at Zanzibar and in the interior 
is undeveloped. On the partition of Africa, Brunschwig includes a very good chapter 
concerning De Brazza’s role. Unpublished material is utilized to supply independent 
corroboration to the recent article of J. Stengers (Journal of African History, TI 
[No. 3, 1963])- regarding De Brazza’s, and France's, contribution to starting the so- 
called scramble for Africa. Next follows a general discussion of the partition, the 
emergence of new nations, and the African reaction to the new ideas brought them 
from the Western world. Included is a valuable discussion of events and reactions in 
French-speaking territories and among French-speaking Africans. Thus Brunschwig 
presents a very uneven collection of information to develop his thesis. The scholarly 
analysis of new materials regarding former French territories is accompanied by dis- . 
cussions of the most general nature on former British territories. As many historians of 
Africa, Brunschwig attempts to speak for the whole continent without the research 
necessary to make his conclusions useful. By doing so he has produced a study marred 
by errors of fact and ill-digested materials. 

Boston University Norman R BENNETT 


THE GOLD COAST, BRITAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS, 1850-1874. By Douglas 
Coombs. [West African History Series.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 160. $4.00.) This excellent study deals with a “small chapter of West African 
history," but it contains much of interest and value for students of diplomatic history, 
British colonial policy, and West African history. The Dutch established some settle. 
ments on the Gold Coast in the early seventeenth century, but failed to develop them 
into a colony. T'he settlements never enjoyed much prosperity; in the middle of the 
nineteenth century they were in a sad state of decline, and the Dutch position was 
precarious. The Netherlands government, which had more territory in the East than 
it could effectively administer, was determined to get rid of an expensive nuisance. The 
British government, which also had settlements in the area, was the only logical 
taker, but it was more inclined to reduce than to extend its commitments. To com- 
pound its difficulties the Dutch government could not get the approval of the States 
General for the transfer except as a part of a diplomatic bargain. After long and troubled 
negotiations a treaty of cession was signed and ratified. Linked with it were two 
agreements giving the Netherlands a free hand in Sumatra and the right to recruit 
coolies in India for service in Surinam. For the Dutch the cession meant the end of 
their colonialism in Africa; for the British it meant a war with the Ashanti and a 
policy of effective administration of what is now southern Ghana. 

University of Kentucky AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


ERNEST OPPENHEIMER AND THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA. By Theodore Gregory. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 
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xx, 637. $13.45.) First commissioned by the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, Ltd., to write its history, Professor Gregory decided after the death of Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer in 1957 to make his book somewhat biographical He clearly thought 
businessmen much maligned and resolved to improve the image of his subject. In spite 
of his efforts, however, Oppenheimer remains little more than the calculating mind 
and relentless animating spirit of the Anglo-American Corporation and the sovereign 
of the world of diamonds. We do not really get acquainted with Oppenheimer as a 
person, as a philanthropist, or as an observer of social and economic affairs; nor do 
we learn as much as we would like about his role as a Smuts supporter in South 
African politics. Furthermore, about economic development in Southern Africa we are 
told little except how, in the immediate context, Oppenheimer's vast array of mining 
and other companies grew and was of importance. The introductory chapter somewhat 
summarizes the book, revealing the author's viewpoint, and the reader without a taste 
for detailed maneuvers of corporation finance, integration, and control will venture 
beyond the early sections only at the risk of some boredom and confusion. The first 
and best half of the book discusses Oppenheimer's rise to primacy in diamonds and 
his skill in maintaining monopolistic control of diamond production and sales in the 
face of new alluvial discoveries, the Great Depression, and some governmental op- 
position. The remainder mainly shows Oppenheimer keeping British capital strong in 
Rhodesian copper and pioneering the development of the Orange Free State gold fields. 
The business executive or student of business history will therefore probably find much 
of interest in the study although the general student of South African history may not. 
Gregory's bibliography and footnotes are generally valuable, however, and show his wide 
use of materials beyond the private papers of Oppenheimer and the Anglo-American 
Corporation archives that were open to him. 

Long Beach State College RicHagD H. WILDE 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE TANG DYNASTY. By D. C. 
Twitchett. [University of Cambridge Oriental Publications, Number 8.] (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 373. $18.50.) Originally written in 1953 as 
the author's doctoral dissertation, this book consists of the text of 123 pages divided 
into six chapters—“Land Tenure,” “Direct Taxation,” "State Monopolies and Taxes on 
Trade,” “Currency and Credit,” “The Transportation System,” and “The Financial Ad- 
ministration"—five appendixes that are translations of several Tang codes, statutes, 
regulations, and ordinances (/%, ling, ko, shih) related to the subjects of this book and 
of some important accounts by T’ang scholars and statesmen on state finances; and 
notes, bibliography, glossary and subject indexes, and nine maps. Based upon the funda- 
mental source materials for the study of economic history of the T’ang, together with 
the Turfan and Tun-huang manuscripts which have attracted little attention in the 
West, the author deliberately confines himself to state finance policy, without entering 
the discussions of hypotheses about periodization and socioeconomic stages of Chinese 
history so prevalent nowadays among Japanese scholars. Twitchett’s general view on 
the T’ang period is that it witnessed a transition from the controlled system of land 
allotment to the free tenure of land, or from the system of fixed head taxes to that of 
taxation based on assessment of property and of land levies, He also affirms that the 
private possession of landed property was recognized since the beginning of the dynasty. 
A commendable feature of this book is the presentation of copious notes which amount 
roughly to one thousand items for the text and one hundred more for the appendixes 
of seventy pages. It is more often in the notes that I find useful suggestions advanced 
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by the author on the knotty problems of T’ang history. He disagrees with Henri 
Maspero’s view, recently adopted by Gernet, that the purpose of the land allotment 
system was the limitation of holdings, offering his own opinion that it was to encourage 
the opening of new land and marginal cultivation. Enumerating nearly one hundred 
works by Japanese scholars since the 1920’s and about fifty by Chinese and westerners, 
Chu Ch'ing-yüan and Balázs among others, in the bibliography, the author challenges 
criticisms whenever necessary, As for the divided opinion on whether k’o means mis- 
cellaneous corvée as Sogabe asserts, or fiscal impositions in general, the author, like 
Yang Lien-sheng, believes that Sogabe's theory is wrong for the T'ang period. Some 
of his transcriptions of Chinese characters as pronounced in Japanese should be cor- 
rected or improved. 

Okayama University Hısayukı MrYAKAWA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
TO 1900: A MODERN HISTORY. AUSTRALIA; NEW ZEALAND; THE IS. 
LANDS; ANTARCTICA. By C. Hartley Grattan. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 558, xvii. $7.50.) This is a general view of Western man in the 
Southwest Pacific to 1900. Though interesting and highly informative, it does not quite 
match the verve and cogency of Mr. Grattan's memorable earlier works. Half the space 
treats of Australia; New Zealand and the islands cover about one hundred pages each; 
and thirty-two pages are devoted to Antarctica. Part I reports European exploration of 
the areas and then opens on the foundations of Australia, the penal establishment, the 
emergence of a viable settlement, the tensions of the Age of Bligh and Macquarie, and 
the rise of pastoralism, capital, labor, banking, and communications in a society half 
bond and half free. The drive for self-government is recounted. Personalities such as 
. Macarthur, Wentworth, and Lang are evaluated. Two chapters on New Zealand cover 
early sporadic settlement, the whalers, the influx of missionaries, the role of James Busby 
as British agent, the moves of Wakefield and the New Zealand Association, and finally 
the Waitangi treaty. The material on the islands surveys a host of American, British, 
and European explorations crisscrossing Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia before 
1850, There is comment on the social and antisocial impact of Western sailors and 
missionaries and the origins of international rivalries ranging across the scatter of 
islands between the Marquesas and New Caledonia. One chapter covers the naviga- 
tions of D'Urville, Wilkes, Ross, and others into the Antarctic before 1850. Part II 
returns to Australia in the era of gold rush and popular democracy. Between 1850 and 
1900 a revolution in population, agriculture, and communications took place. A national 
literature and Australian ethos developed as the native-born Australians became the 
majority. Intercolonial rivalries dominated the political scene until world forces and 
nationalism forced Australia along the federal road to Commonwealth. This was the 
era of militant trades-unions, the great strikes, the rise of labor politics, and the tapering 
off of the old utopian radicalism. The material on New Zealand after 1840 covers formal 
European settlement in North Island, the bitter Maori wars, the influences of Julius 
Vogel and Sir George Grey, the gold rushes, the booming seventies, and the depressed 
eighties. The maturing of politics under Ballance and Seddon and the first signs of 
colonia] literary and intellectual achievements conclude the material on New Zealand. 
Two chapters focus on imperialism in the Pacific, with emphasis on Fiji, Samoa, and 
New Guinea, The book ends with a short chapter on the slack period in Antarctic ex- 
ploration around the mid-nineteenth century, followed by the new wave of explorers 
of the 1890’s: the Dundee whalers, Larsen, Bull, and Borchgrevink. It must be noted 
that the inclusion of Antarctica weakens the unity of this book. Antarctic history is a 
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separate projection of Euro-American energy, and Antarctica is not commonly included 
in the Southwest Pacific geographic or historical-cultural areas. Had the Antarctic been 
omitted, more attention could have been allotted to Pacific island history. Economic 
history is consistently excellent throughout this study. Proper attention was given to 
the achievements of the noble succession of French navigators of the Pacific. On page 
thirty-four is recorded the interesting detail that British convicts were landed and 
“sold” in the United States as late as 1788. I suggest that the author rather underrates 
the antitransportation movement in Australia. One link between the Antarctic and 
Australia that should have been mentioned is the support by the Australian Natives’ 
Association of Antarctic exploration. The bibliography is selective, the format and style 
are crisp, but the maps are commonplace. 

Colgate University CHARLES S. BLACKTON 


FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CONTEM- 
PORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO (Public Series). Volume IV, 1764-1766. 
Edited by C. S. Srinivasachari, [Indian Records Series.] (Delhi: Manager of Publica- 
tions, Government of India, for the National Archives of India. 1962. Pp. xxxvi, 536. 
Rs. 17.00.) Any new volume in the series on the Fort William-India House Correspond- 
ence is welcomed by students of Indian history. This one includes thirty letters from 
the court of directors in London to the president and council, the governors and the 
select committee at Fort William in Bengal, and thirty-six from the council, Clive, 
and the select committee to the court. At the beginning of 1764 conditions in Bengal 
were desperate, The position of the company was threatened internally by the exactions 
and corruption of its servants and army, and externally by Shujaud-Daulah, Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh. But in October 1764 Major Munro won an overwhelming victory over 
the Nawab Vazir at Buxar and so ended this danger before the arrival of Clive in 
May 1765. But Clive, who was sent back to India to deal with the critical situation, 
still faced the problems of ending corruption by company servants in the inland trade 
and of double “batta” in the army, and of determining the constitutional position of 
the company after Buxar. Making all due allowances for Clive painting corruption 
even blacker than it was, his letters to the court describe how he curtailed this corrup- 
tion and broke the dangerous mutiny in the army, and how he established his so-called 
system of dual government. Events following his return to England falsified his op- 
timistic predictions because the corrupt practices of the company servants were resumed 
and because the attempt of the company to act as dewan proved a failure. The value 
of this book for students of eighteenth-century Indian history lies in making available 
source material from the Indian Archives and India Office Library in one compact 
volume. But the general reader will find that the long letters of the court and the 
reports of Clive are well worth reading because they give a more vivid picture of the 
attitude of the company and of conditions in India than do those in most secondary 
histories. 

Western Reserve University Donatp Grove BARNES 


CHINESE SOURCES FOR THE TAIPING REBELLION, 1850-1864. By J. C. Cheng. 
Preface by William Lewisohn. (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 182. $6.00.) Dr. Cheng apparently compiled and 
translated the materials printed here, utilizing the important Taiping documents at 
Cambridge University and the British Museum, some ten years ago, and he has not 
paid much attention to Taiping historiography since. The documents in British libraries 
are not, as his introduction claims, "hitherto unpublished" (sec the collections edited 
by Ch'eng Yen-sheng, 1926; Hsiao Lshan, 1936; Wang Chung-min, 1948; as well as 
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the recent extensive publications in the People’s Republic of China). Nor, unhappily, 
are his selection and treatment of documents satisfactory. Of 139 pages of text, 25 are 
devoted to snippets from the Tung-hualu dealing with the origins of the rebellion to 
1853, with no reference to Jen Yu-wen in the notes. Fifty more pages are given to 
already well-known letters by Li Hung-chang concerned primarily with the activities 
of Ward, Burgevine, and Gordon, the inclusion of which once more—in the teeth of 
Hail ind Wright—exaggerates the foreign role in the suppression of the Taipings and 
neglects Tseng Kuo-fan and the Hunan army. 

University of Michigan ALBERT FEUERWERKER 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA. Volume V, 1851-1900: A-G. By John Alexander 
Ferguson, (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 1963. Pp. xiv, 1146. fio ros) No matter 
what variety of opinion scholars of Australian history may have about one another’s 
works, and about one another, they are unanimous about one thing: Sir John Ferguson’s 
Bibliography of Australia is the greatest single work of pure scholarship that Australia 
has produced. The Bibliography lists virtually every printed item published in Aus- 
tralia, or relating to it, from 1784 (when the British government first projected the 
establishment of the colony) to 1901 (when the colonies federated to form the present 
Commonwealth), Each item is precisely and elaborately described and its location 
stated. Historical notes on several of the items, and biographical notes about some of 
the authors, are of no small value to the user. Its principal value, however, may well 
lie in the fact that a very large proportion of the items listed, especially the broadsides 
and pamphlets, are unknown and would have remained so but for Ferguson’s detective 
work. Quite a few of the rarest pieces, incidentally, come from the superb Ferguson 
Collection, the author’s own. It is unlikely that many other countries can boast of an 
authoritative, and, above all, complete bibliography of all works published during the 
first century and more of their existence. The word “complete” needs some necessary 
qualification. First, not all the volumes of the bibliography have been published. By 
1955, four large volumes had appeared; they covered the period 1784-1851. The author 
stated in the fourth volume that he “hoped that a fifth and final volume may be pub- 
lished covering the period 1851 to rgor." Alas, the output of printed matter in the 
second half of the nineteenth century was, compared to that of the first half, stagger- 
ingly large. The fifth volume thus had to become three separate substantial volumes, 
the first of which, covering letters 4 to G, is before us now. The others are yet to 
come; the last is to contain the general index for the period 1851-1gor. A second 
qualification to completeness arises from the same problem, the mass of materials to be 
listed, Certain categories of printed matter had to be excluded—important ones, like 
governmental papers, periodicals, and belles-lettres, as well as unimportant ones, like 
opera wordbooks and sporting fixtures. Some of these have been covered, in part at 
least, elsewhere. And since the present A to G volume runs into some 10,000 items 
and 1,100 pages, the author’s preference for selectivity over bulk is understandable, The 
previous volumes were chronologically arranged; this one lists alphabetically, by au- 
thors. Historians, librarians, and collectors should welcome this change. Layout and 
printing are excellent; the paper is not. 

Warburg Institute, London Gzorce H. NADEL 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN, 1876-1907: A STUDY IN DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS. By D. P. Singhal. ([St. Lucia:] University of Queensland Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 
216. 555.64.) It is fortunate that so able a scholar as Dr. Singhal has made this latest 
study of British policy on the northwest frontier of India. The book gives what may 
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fairly be considered as a definitive account of the emergence, during the formative years 
between the Second Afghan War and the Anglo-Russian accord of 1907, of an inde- 
pendent and increasingly cohesive Afghan state out of a kind of tribal no man’s land, 
largely as a consequence of British Indian distrust of Russian penetration into Central 
Asia, In the course of this analysis, much unfamiliar information is presented on the 
relations of the rulers of British India with the British home government and on the 
character of the leading personalities caught up in the evolving relations between 
Afghan rulers and British viceroys, Owing to small type and crowded pages, the book 
is considerably more comprehensive in scope and detail than is suggested by the pagina- 
tion. It is based on substantially all of the useful original sources, public and private, 
that have survived from the period treated, with due reference, as well, to standard 
secondary works. Supplementing the text are nine appendixes, consisting mainly of 
illustrative public documents. The author’s style is pithy, the text, studded with 
aphorisms; indeed, the book may be considered a classic in its field. 

Library of Congress ; Harronp L. Hoskıns 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA, 1885-1898. By Hira Lal 
Singh. [Asia Historical Series, Number 1.] (New York: Asia Publishing House; distrib. 
by Taplinger Publishing Company, New York. 1963. Pp. xi, 284. $10.75.) This ex- 
panded version of the author's Ph.D. thesis at the University of London subjects to 
detailed examination the attitudes and actions of India’s British rulers from 1885 to 
1898 in four policy areas: the employment of Indians in the civil services, the expansion 
of representation in the legislative councils of the (British) government of India, the 
adjustment of military policy to changing conditions, and, finally, the reaction of British 
officialdom to the emergence of the Indian National Congress as a spokesman for Indian 
opinion. The author has examined (and quotes extensively from) a wide range of 
manuscript materials, both official and private. He has provided abundant documenta- 
tion for his conclusion that British policy in these years was "dominated by considera- 
tions of safety, racial superiority, the preservation of imperial economic interests, and 
a distrust of the Indian educated class." None of this is new, of course, but it is useful 
to have such an exhaustive review of the evidence. The author's judgments are con- 
sistently temperate, a quality often lacking in writings on the emotion-laden topic of 
British rule in India. Occasional pungent comments enliven his narrative, however, 
as in his observation that the Congress leadership during these years “was in the hands 
of those who barked well but shrank from biting.” The volume offers numerous illus- 
trations of divergence between the views of the government of India and those of the 
authorities in London (not on fundamentals, of course, but on questions of imple- 
mentation of basic policy). In view of all that we have heard of the oppressive nationality 
policies of the tsars, it is startling to read that one of the arguments that certain British 
officials advanced (unsuccessfully) in favor of admitting Indians to the higher officer 
ranks of the Indian army was that Russia’s Central Asian subjects were appointed to 
high military posts by the tsarist government. If criticism is to be made of this work, it 
might well be on the ground that the author presents such a mass of detail that reading 
sometimes becomes tedious. Occasional unexplained references to terms peculiar to 
British-Indian history may also prove confusing to the uninitiated. Nevertheless, this 
volume stands as a worthwhile addition to the small but growing body of scholarly 
monographs that will ultimately make possible a view of the British period in India’s 
history unencumbered either by defensive imperialist apologetics or uncritical nationalist 
condemnations. 

Sir George Williams University — . Martin Demo Lewis 
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AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series Five (Medical). Volume IV, 
MEDICAL SERVICES OF THE RAN. AND R.A.A.F.,, WITH A SECTION ON 
WOMEN IN THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICES. By Allan S. Walker et al. (Can- 
berra: Australian War Memorial; distrib by Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1961. 
Pp. xv, 574. 355.) This is the fourth and last volume of the Australian medical war 
history describing the work of the medical departments of the Royal Australian Navy 
and the Royal Australian Air Force in World War JI. Part One is an account of 
the RAN from World War I through World War II. Patterned after their parent 
organization, the British navy, the "medics" from "down under" gave a brilliant 
account of themselves not only in the Pacific theater but also in the North African 
and Mediterranean campaigns. Part Two tells the story of the medical service of the 
RAAF from its inception in 1922 (one medical officer) through the period of demobili- 
zation at the close of hostilities. The third and final section of the book deals with the 
role of "Women in the Army Medical Services," "Hospital Ships," "The Geneva Con- 
vention,” and “Rehabilitation.” Like earlier volumes in the series, this book is well writ- 
ten and liberally illustrated with photographs and maps. Although of primary interest to 
medical men, the text is intelligible to nonmedical readers and gives enough details about 
naval and air actions to provide a supplementary source of the highest value to military 
historians. Indeed no general history of the conduct of World War II can claim com- 
pleteness if it neglects the role of the medical services of all the combatants as portrayed 
in the massive and monumental medical histories that have been appearing since the 
close of hostilities. This book is a worthy companion to its predecessors which already 
fill shelves measured in multiples of five feet. _ 

Washington, D. C. Morris C. LEIKIND 


DE JAPANSE INTERNERINGSKAMPEN VOOR BURGERS GEDURENDE DE 
TWEEDE WERELDOORLOG. By D. van Velden. (Groningen: J. B, Wolters. 1963. 
Pp, viii, 2, 628. Glds. 27.50.) This lengthy and detailed work gives a full description 
of Japanese internment camps for enemy civilians during World War II. All available 
material is used except untranslated Japanese material (it seems unlikely that it would 
alter the picture here given). The emphasis is on the camps in Java. Though the 
author was interned there, her evaluations are notably objective. Japanese policies as 
originally formulated were predicated on the assumption that the war would be short. 
Conditions worsened as the war went on. Most of the camps were soon placed under 
direct army control, and in the later stages of the war when shortages in the Japanese 
homeland became acute, the internees suffered real hardships. All in all, Van Velden 
pictures Japanese policy as relatively well intentioned, but marred by indifference, 
apathy, neglect, and occasional brutality. Conditions in the camps varied, depending on 
the commanders in charge. Top officials in Tokyo, though sporadically made aware 
that conditions were not good in many of the camps, took no effective action. The 
author stresses the difficulties caused by different cultural backgrounds. The internees 
had little appreciation of Japanese values and their religious basis, and the Japanese 
even less of Western values. The camp commanders, products of a stratified society 
supposedly divinely ordained by the Shinto gods, felt Western values to be obviously 
inferior and expected admiration for Japanese aims. "Shame-oriented," with the moral 
content of an act depending on their society’s reaction to it, they were often more 
concerned with saving face than with solving problems, And, as products of an army 
training that emphasized harsh discipline and rigid obedience, they viewed protests as 
signs of weakness and inferiority. There were, as a result, constant misunderstanding 
and mutual exasperation. The author’s awareness of the relation between cultural back- 
ground and specific action gives depth to what is surely a comprehensive compilation of 
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data, Extensive tables, maps, index, bibliography, and a brief English summary were 
added. 


Calvin College DeK JELLEMA 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR LEVIATHAN: AMERICAN STYLE. By Roy F. Nichols. (New 
York: Atheneum. 1963. Pp. xiv, 333. $6.50.) This study is somewhat less theoretical 
and comprehensive than one might expect from its title. In Hobbesian fashion, the 
author is concerned with the construction, operation, and adjustment of an engine of 
government, and with its temporary breakdown under the weight of human passions. 
His methods, however, are those of the historian rather than the political philosopher. 
He writes narrative history that is illuminated by much thoughtful interpretation and 
elegantly cluttered with the word “leviathan” as an equivalent of “government.” The 
book opens with two chapters that skillfully probe the English origins of the American 
political system. Chapters m and rv carry the reader hurriedly from the first colonial 
settlements to the transcontinental republic of the 1850's. Then the pace slows abruptly 
for a detailed examination of the Kansas-Nebraska controversy, and seven chapters are . 
required to cover the period from 1854 to 1865. Two more, describing the "new 
leviathan" that emerged during Reconstruction, bring the volume to a close. Thus the 
result is to some extent another book about the Civil War; in a chapter titled "The 
Reasons for Two Leviathans," Professor Nichols even wrestles once again with the old 
problem of causation. Perhaps the most striking thing here is his repeated suggestion 
that southern secessionists were aiming less at permanent independence than at a new 
Federal Union reconstructed according to their specifications, But Blueprints for 
Leviathan is also a study of the evolution of American governmental design. It stresses 
political action rather than political theory and concentrates especially upon the drafting 
of fundamental orders, including charters, social. compacts, organic acts, and constitu- 
tions of all kinds. Moreover, it is concerned primarily with legislative institutions and 
behavior; the role of the judiciary in the elaboration of "leviathan" receives no attention. 
This narrowness of scope limits the book's usefulness, but enhances its structural in- 
tegrity. There are, it must be added, some slips and tumbles. For instance, an obtrusive 
repetition on page sixty-three cannot have been intended; the Northwest Ordinance 
did not promise a legislature when a territory had five thousand people; the Cass 
version of popular sovereignty should not include the words "when it applied for 
statehood"; the Compromise of 1850 consisted of six bills, not five, when it passed the 
Senate; and the conspiracy interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment has been 
thoroughly discredited. Yet these are minor flaws in a book that is rich in solid facts and 
sound judgments. 

Stanford University Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


AMERICAN LEARNED SOCIETIES. By Joseph C. Kiger. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1963. Pp. 291. $6.00.) Of the sixty American learned societies 
described by Professor Kiger, only the American Philosophical Society and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences were founded in the eighteenth century. Significantly, 
they are the only two that embrace all areas of learning—scientific and humanistic—in 
their fellowship. The other fifty-eight, equally divided between specialties of the natural 
sciences on the one hand, and the humanities and social sciences on the other, are of 
more recent origin: twenty-four were established in the nineteenth century and thirty- 
four since 1900. Brief sketches of each occupy the first two chapters; the third is given 
to councils and societal institutes; the next three to the relationship of the organiza- 
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tions previously described to philanthropic foundations, government, industry, and 
universities, and international relations. The last chapter is devoted to “Retrospect and 
Prospect.” The book is carefully documented. The accounts of the societies of which I 
have personal knowledge are accurate, informative, and up to date; I therefore assume 
that the others are also. As no single scholar is likely to have had personal acquaintance 
with more than a fraction of the bodies here described, any reader will encounter 
something of interest, if only evidence that will permit him to reflect how much 
better (or worse) his particular discipline has done than others. The organization of 
learning is at best a wearisome subject. One hates to think how many committee meet- 
ings, conferences, bills for dues, applications for grants, and the like have been gen- 
erated within the societies described, or within the ACE, NAS-NRC, ACLS, SSRC, 
AAAS, FASEB, AIP, AUBS, AGI that represent their joint national activities, or the 
IRC, ISCU, IAU, UNESCO, ECOSOC, ICPHS, ISSC that operate internationally. All 
of this has occurred from the highest motives; it is depressing that there is so much 
organization that such a guide as this becomes necessary. 

Boston Atheneum WALTER Mura WHITEHILL 


SPIRIT OF A FREE SOCIETY: ESSAYS IN HONOR OF SENATOR JAMES WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT ON THE OCCASION OF THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE GERMAN FULBRIGHT PROGRAM. (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1962. 
Pp. 391.) The present volume is a Festschrift in honor of United States Senator James 
W. Fulbright, composed of twelve essays by eleven Fulbright scholars: four Germans 
and seven Americans, Each author, a sometime recipient of a Fulbright grant, has been 
active in the promotion of American studies in the Federal Republic of Germany. Five 
essays are concerned with social reform, and the authors cross paths at times. Professor 
Abbot, in analyzing the reforms of 1820-1860, tends to place the antislavery crusade 
in the larger setting of the humanitarian movement. Professor Havard, likewise con- 
cerned with the ante bellum period and the antislavery crusade, in his "The Self- 
Interpretation of the South," concedes being "inevitably affected by the romantic 
tradition of his region,” and presents the crusade “objectively” from the southern point of 
view. T'wo interesting additional views of Abbot are that the midwestern group of 
abolitionists accomplished more effective work in converting northerners to the cause 
than did the Garrison group and that the desire of a small group of women to take 
part in the movement for the abolition of slaves was what launched the crusade for 
equal status for women. In bis essay on "Recent Trends in American Social Thought," 
Professor Sproat searches for a single synthesis of American thought. To him an 
American society in which the idea of progress lacked vitality is unimaginable. For him 
the faith that man was born free and that his goal in life must always be to retain his 
freedom is characteristically American, is the true “Spirit of a Free Society.” Five more 
of the twelve contributions of the volume are literary studies. The two remaining essays 
deal with geographical aspects of California. The adequacy of documentation varies. 
Although it may not be clear that the essays are always embodiments of facets of some- 
thing one would call the “Spirit of a Free Society,” they provide an example of the 
work of the participants on the Fulbright program in Germany during the past ten 
years. The volume very properly gives recognition to the initiator of an educational 
exchange program that has resulted in increasing mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of Germany and other countries. The term 
“Fulbrighter” has become a meaningful addition to their vocabulary. 

Hale Sellassie 1 University Roserr La FOLLETTE 


THE CHEROKEES. By Grace Steele Woodward. [The Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, Number 65.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 
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359. $5.95.) The Cherokees have long figured among the most popular of the North 
American tribes. For the anthropologist, they have conveniently maintained a “reserva- 
tion culture” in North Carolina. As for the Cherokees, now in Oklahoma, their alphabet, 
their written constitution and laws, their newspapers, plantations, slaves, churches, 
temperance societies, and female seminaries titillated Anglo-American sensibilities with 
the sincerest form of flattery. Historians have returned the compliment with numerous 
accounts of the Cherokee nation, its leaders, and its dramatic struggle to maintain its 
land and national identity against assorted villains, both governmental and private. 
Chronologically, Grace Steele Woodward’s history is the most comprehensive of recent 
scholarly treatments. A stimulating first chapter describes the Cherokees of today. There 
follows an account of the tribe from the first contact period through the dissolution 
of the Cherokee national government in Oklahoma in the early twentieth century. 
Drawing on published narratives, the work of anthropologists, and hitherto unexploited 
manuscripts from the British Museum, the author presents well-documented sketches 
of early tribal culture. She concentrates her narrative, however, on political and diplo- 
matic affairs. The one chapter devoted to nineteenth-century social history, significantly 
titled “Progress,” deals primarily with the culture of the mixed-blood elite. Woodward 
makes no apparent use of the missionary manuscripts and the files of the Cherokee 
Phoenix so productively exploited by Starkey (1946) and Malone (1956). Cherokee 
politics is largely a history of factionalism; much of Woodward’s story is told from 
the viewpoint of the Ross faction. Her extensive quotations from the Georgia archives 
and the John Ross Papers add significant fragments to our knowledge of the disputes 
over removal and the tribe’s somewhat confused allegiance during the Civil War, 
but Wardell’s account (1938) remains the fullest and best-balanced for the period 1838- 
1907. Woodward’s is a clearly written, carefully organized, comprehensive narrative 
history. It is well documented and adds substantially to our knowledge of the subject. 
It is somewhat ironic, however, that though the Cherokees are celebrated for the 
rapidity and apparent thoroughness of their adoption of Anglo-American cultural 
patterns, recent scholarly historians of the tribe have neglected the anthropologists’ work 
on patterns of culture change, while anthropologists tend to neglect the Oklahoma in 
favor of the North Carolina Cherokees. (See, for example, several interesting papers on 
the Cherokees in Bulletin 180 of the Bureau of American Ethnology [1961]). In this 
respect, Woodward must be included among the neglectful. 

Ohio State University Mary E. Young 


HERE LIES VIRGINIA: AN ARCHAEOLOGIST’S VIEW OF COLONIAL LIFE 
AND HISTORY. By Ivor Noél Hume. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1963. Pp. xix, 
316, viii. $7.95.) The chief archaeologist of Colonial Williamsburg did not mean to set 
up a tombstone for the Old Dominion. Instead, he set out to encourage Virginians and 
others to recover and to properly classify the buried archaeological remains of the 
colonial period. Although the period is comparatively recent, it is increasingly difficult, 
thanks to the continuous and indiscriminate use of the bulldozer, to locate, assemble, 
and classify “sufficient facts to create a complete picture of life as it was lived in the 
colony in the seventeenth or eighteenth century." Mr. Noël Hume states that this book 
is not written for scholars. But scholars can appreciate the adventures of a fellow pro- 
fessional and profit by his chapter references, the nearest thing to footnotes. The 
author is especially indebted to the research reports of Colonial Williamsburg and of 
the National Park Service. Scholar and layman should enjoy the story of diverse 
divings, diggings, and findings by Noél Hume and others such as: the ship graveyard off 
Yorktown; the remains of plantation homes large and small—“Rosewell,” “Green 
Spring,” and “Tutter’s Neck”; taverns—the Swan at Yorktown and the Raleigh at 
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Williamsburg; the public jail at Williamsburg; Bruton Parish Church; and the sites 
of various craft shops in Williamsburg and elsewhere. The author is especially con- 
cerned with those public-spirited laymen interested in locating and preserving the 
identity of historic sites along with their artifacts. Throughout the book he shows how 
and why the same skills, knowledge, and methods must be used for early Virginia 
as for ancient Egypt, and he proves with many fascinating examples that “archaeology 
and recorded history can and must combine together to fill in the details” of the life 
of a people. His work in his native Great Britain has given the author a proper per- 
spective for his work in colonial Virginia. He has written with wit and infectuous 
enthusiasm and with many examples in describing his detective work—archaeological 
and historical. He does not agree that historians and archaeologists must “hide behind 
a mask of erudite solemnity” to prove that they take their work seriously, or “that by 
‘popularizing’ it’ they are automatically guilty of lowering their standards. To this 
most historians must agree. Illustrations are abundant and helpful, and the format of 
the book is attractive. 

College of William and Mary Ricxarn L. Morton 


MINNESOTA: A HISTORY OF THE STATE. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: 
‚University of Minnesota Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 688. $8.50.) Drawing upon insights and 
` information acquired during more than four decades of scholarly interest in Minne- 
sota's history, Theodore Blegen has produced an interesting, authoritative one-volume 
history of the state. The organization of the book is both chronological and topical. 
Beginning with an introductory chapter on "Land, Water, and Time," Blegen dis- 
cusses the Indians and then treats successively French, British, and American fur 
traders and explorers. These discussions are followed by chapters on the settlement of 
the territory, Minnesota’s admission to the Union, and the state’s participation in the 
Civil War. A separate chapter is devoted to the Sioux war. Having taken the state 
through the Civil War period, Blegen turns to a topical treatment of lumbering, agri- 
culture, mining, and education. He then returns to a general chronological treatment 
of the period from the late nineteenth century to the present, although the chronological 
narrative is interrupted by separate chapters on “The Advancing Arts” and “The 
Theater and the Book World.” The book is rich in local detail and obviously was writ- 
ten by a Minnesotan for Minnesotans, yet the author does not lose sight of the national 
history of which Minnesota developments were but a part. Of greatest general interest 
and usefulness, perhaps, are the chapters on the admission of Minnesota to the Union 
and the Sioux war. The book has neither footnotes nor a formal bibliography, but an 
essay, "For Further Reading,” constitutes a useful bibliographical guide to the state's 
history. It also attests to the value of the publications of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, under whose auspices this volume was prepared. 

University of Nebraska James C. OLSON 


THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF ROGER WILLIAMS. Volume VII. Edited, with 
an Essay in Interpretation, by Perry Miller. (New York: Russell and Russell. 1963. Pp. 
279. $17.50.) Publication of this volume completes the present edition of the writings 
of Roger Williams. The first six volumes containing his letters and great treatises "are 
an exact reprint of the Narragansett Edition" issued between 1866 and 1874 and long 
very scarce. Volume VII is the introductory volume for this edition. It contains a 
twenty-three-page "Essay in Interpretation" by Perry Miller, which, as the title implies, 
is not so much an introduction to Williams! works as an assessment of his place, 
method, and significance. It tends to verify what the author of the publisher's foreword 
says: "No century is likely to speak the last word about Roger Williams." In this 
volume are five important items not included in the Narragansett edition, each with 
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a brief introduction stating the occasion for its writing. Four were tracts for the times: 
“Christenings make Not Christians" (1645), "Ihe Fourth Paper Presented by Major 
Butler" (1652), “The Hireling Ministry None of Christs” (1652), and “The Examiner— 
Defended . . .” (1652). The fifth is Williams’ excellent contribution to the body of 
Puritan devotional literature, “Experiments of Spiritual Life & Health, and their Pre- 
servatives . . ." (1652). Because the four tracts were addressed to immediate contro- 
versies while Williams was busily engaged in England, they have the roughhewn 
clarity of brief, unpolished works. This makes them the best introduction to the struc- 
ture of his thought and the premises upon which it rests. Editor and publisher are 
to be commended for making Williams readily available again. 

Southern California School of Theology Siney E. MEAD 


ANCIENTS AND AXIOMS: SECONDARY EDUCATION IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY NEW ENGLAND. By Robert Middlekauff. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany 77.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 218. $4.75.) 
What happened to the Latin grammar schools the early Puritans planted in the wilder- 
ness, and what became of the commitment to liberal learning they represented? Pro- 
fessor Middlekauff contends that both fared surprisingly well in eighteenth-century 
New England, largely as a result of new forms of private education that came into 
being to meet business and commercial needs. "Classical learning in town schools surely 
would have encountered opposition had private schools not satisfied the demands of an 
expanding commerce," he argues. "Thus though they served the most progressive 
impulses in the community, private schools had an impact that was also profoundly 
conservative." Even at the end of the century, when the number of grammar schools 
fell off sharply in response to taxpayer resistance, liberal learning retained its vitality 
and was ultimately incorporated into the curriculum of the new academies. Middle- 
kauff's observations challenge both the Cubberley-Monroe view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its ideological emphasis on the academy as a "transitional" stage between the 
"elite" grammar school and the "democratic" high school, and the Jernegan-Adams 
view, with its stress on New England's cultural decline. The volume is commendable 
for its searching review of a wide variety of primary sources, especially town records. 
It is somewhat narrowly conceived, however, and tends to underestimate the com- 
plexity of eighteenth-century educational change. 

Columbia University LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


THE JOURNAL OF THE EARL OF EGMONT: ABSTRACT OF THE TRUSTEES 
PROCEEDINGS FOR ESTABLISHING THE COLONY OF GEORGIA, 1732-1738. 
Edited with an introduction by Robert G. McPherson. [Wormsloe Foundation Publi- 
cations, Number 5.] (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1962. Pp. xxv, 414. $7.50.) 
The first Earl of Egmont, Oglethorpe's most active colleague in the Georgia enterprise, 
performed invaluable services for the historian. He prepared for his own use an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Trustees and Common Council; the second and third volumes 
were published in Candler’s Colonial Records of Georgia; this is the long-lost first 
volume, As the editor points out, the private journal supplements the official journals, 
also published in the Colonial Records. It omits much routine detail, but elaborates 
significant matters, and embodies later entries, notes inserted to present information 
on the aftermath of events and decisions currently recorded. One misses in the intro- 
duction, however, any discussion of the relationship of the private journal to the Georgia 
entries in Egmont’s famous diary. These show many verbal similarities, but are often 
fuller and more informative. 

University of Michigan V. W. CRANE 
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PRELUDE TO YORKTOWN: THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN OF NATHANAEL 
GREENE, 1780-1781. By M. F. Treacy. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 261. $6.00.) Interestingly, among the increasing number of women 
writing military history, the author contributes a somewhat new viewpoint on the south- 
ern campaigns of the American Revolution, centered around the erstwhile Quaker, 
General Nathanael Greene. She shows that this Fabian commander was helped and 
also hindered by the Whig-Tory warfare of neighbors in the South, while his main 
opponent, Cornwallis, was largely confused by this partisan strife. Greene is an 
enigma, but the well-researched pages of this book show that he did not compare with 
Daniel Morgan, for instance, in stark courage and dashing leadership. The description 
of battles is unskilled, and evaluation of source material is rather subjective. Short 
and informative biographical sketches of leaders on both sides of the war enliven the 
volume, especially the excellent appraisal of Morgan. The role of the Tories is under- 
rated, that of Henry Lee exaggerated. Military action at Guilford Courthouse is vividly 
presented, this important battle exemplifying the qualities of Greene, “an excellent 
planner but lacking self-assurance and personal force.” 

New York University NonTH CALLAHAN 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA IN THE YEARS 1780, 1781 AND 1782. By 
Marquis de Chastellux. A revised translation with introduction and notes by Howard C. 
Rice, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 361; ix, 365-688. $15.00 the set) The 
famous Travels of the Marquis de Chastellux have at long last found precisely the right 
editor, and students of the American past can disregard all other editions now that 
Howard Rice’s is available. And what an edition it is! Here is all of Chastellux—that 
charming, vibrant, and interesting product of eighteenth-century France who recorded 
his observations of revolutionary America on travels ranging from Virginia to New 
Hampshire between campaigns in which he served under Washington; here is George 
Grieve—his crotchety English translator; and here, too, is Rice—as charming, vibrant, 
and interesting a commentator as Chastellux himself. Like his subject, the editor ranges 
wide, covering fully and well such diverse topics as military matters, painting, music, 
literature, topography, geology, natural history, and much else besides, On every page 
of the text, one senses how much Chastellux enjoyed his work and his travels; on every 
page of the annotation, one also senses how much Rice has enjoyed his work and his 
travels, which took him to every locality, every fortification, and every structure 
Chastellux visited. Because the editor has wisely grouped his notes away from the text 
(else they would have swallowed it), the general reader can take his Chastellux 
straight if he so desires, though he is advised not to do so. The scholar, who will not mind 
this kind of segregation, will be grateful for the fine introduction, the useful index, and 
the other editorial apparatus Rice has provided. In short, whatever their interests, 
readers of the Rice edition will revert to it time and again as a genuine classic of ob- 
servation and.editing. And they will concur heartily in the choice of this set as the 
winner of the Manuscript Award of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. 

Massachusetts Historical Society MarcorM FREIBERG 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AS POLITICAL LEADER. By Dumas Malone. [Jefferson 
Memorial Lectures.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1963. 
Pp. viti, 75. $3.00.) In the three lectures that form this interpretive essay, biographer 
Malone brings to the subject a vast knowledge of Jefferson and his times and an un- 
excelled understanding of the complexities of Jefferson’s personality that determined 
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and shaped his political leadership. The essay concentrates on Jefferson as the leader of 
a party opposition, beginning with his place in the inchoate Republican interest and 
concentrating on his command of the clearly formed Republican party which chal- 
lenged the Federalist control of the national administration during Adams’ presidency. 
It does not explore the political leadership of Jefferson as President and head of a 
party in power. While Professor Malone thus covers the period that he has illuminated 
in detail in the volumes that have appeared in his biography of Jefferson, he has here 
skillfully accomplished the difficult task of broad summation and analysis. The portrait 
of Jefferson that emerges is a sympathetic yet not uncritical sketch of a reluctant party 
chieftain, who had no thirst for political power and no real interest in political manipu- 
lation, and who found justification for his role as a party leader in his belief that the 
Republican party was a means to the advancement of liberty. 

University of Richmond Nosze E. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 


MANUEL LISA AND THE OPENING OF THE MISSOURI FUR TRADE. By 
Richard Edward Oglesby. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 246. 
$5.00.) Although the name of Manuel Lisa (ca. 17757-1820) has long been familiar to 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of the western fur trade, most historians would 
have found it difficult to say more of its bearer than that he was an important St. Louis 
fur trader of Spanish descent who, early in the nineteenth century, even before Astor 
and Ashley, led several expeditions up the Missouri. If asked where further informa- 
tion could readily be obtained, the average historian would probably have stopped 
with a reference to Chittenden. According to the author of this first book-length biog- 
raphy, Lisa's story remained long untold because, unlike Astor and Ashley, he failed 
to achieve outstanding financial success, but surely also because he left no substantial 
body of papers nor any descendants by his three wives except through his second 
marriage (which overlapped bis first!) to an Omaha Indian girl. Dr. Oglesby, however, 
through painstaking research in public and private papers, principally in the Missouri 
Historical Society, has brought Lisa out of the shadows to spotlight him as the leader 
of the first four organized expeditions that ascended the Missouri after Lewis and 
Clark, as the founder of several Missouri fur companies, and as an effective Indian 
subagent. The device, commonly credited to the Ashley-Henry expedition of 1822, of 
sending out white hunters to trap beaver, instead of depending on the Indians, was 
employed by Lisa fifteen years earlier. Nevertheless, although Oglesby's thorough re- 
search has enabled him to recover and present numerous achievements and exploits, fre- 
quently of a colorful and dramatic nature, the "Black Spaniard" does not emerge 
as a very memorable personality. Materials adequate to such a portrayal obviously do 
not exist, and the author has resisted any temptation to substitute the creative imagi- 
nation. He has, however, rescued his hero from the "sort of limbo" that previously was 
his and has given him the "better remembrance" that is his due; this was what the 
author originally set out to accomplish. Oglesby's knowledge of the St. Louis fur trade 
as revealed in this biography suggests that he should next consider a similar treatment 
of Lisa’s rivals and occasional associates, the famous but still comparatively little-known 
Chouteaus, Auguste and Pierre. 

University of Oregon KENNETH WicorNs PORTER 


TWO ROADS TO SUMTER. By William and Bruce Catton. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1963. Pp. 285. $5.95.) The roads are those of Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis—long, tortuous roads leading from the Kentucky of 1808-1809 to the 
Charleston of 1861. In fact or by implication, they were also routes familiar to 
thousands of other Americans who may not have accompanied little Abe or Jeff to 
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Indiana or Mississippi, and never occupied a congressional chair or split a rail or 
fought at Buena Vista, but who traveled the fateful trail at least part of its winding 
way. While this is William Catton’s first published book, the style is as superb as if 
it were his father’s from start to finish. The volume, moreover, like others of Bruce 
Catton’s, benefits from spadework and synthesis as well as clusters of sparkling phrases 
and the successful capturing of national and regional moods. Findings of Nichols, 
Nevins, Craven, Capers, and Milton have logically been tapped. And when one reads 
that “Kansas bled far more copiously in newsprint than on the ground,” it is clear 
that Malin has not been ignored. Some of the book’s few defects are obvious; others 
are more debatable. Anyone familiar with Davis’ career should know that he did not 
“surpassingly demonstrate . . . qualities of leadership . . . against Black Hawk.” The 
assumption, iterated again and again, that Lincoln “retired” from politics between 
early 1849 and early 1854 is dubious at best; notwithstanding his statement to that effect, 
Lincoln was politically more active than average citizens, seeking the Land Office 
commissionership for himself, recommending friends for political jobs, and taking a far 
from passive part in the 1852 Scott campaign. The question of morality regarding 
slavery is discussed in fuzzy fashion. Was slavery immoral? Or was slavery's extension 
immoral? Sometimes the authors specify one, sometimes the other, but contradictory 
elements obtrude. There are no notes in Two Roads to Sumter; nor is there a bibli- 
ography. Generally, however, care has been taken to ensure accuracy, not only pre- 
cision respecting details but correct summaries of policies and programs and also fair- 
ness in interpretation. While I disagree with several assertions concerning Stephen A. 
Douglas, these are matters of opinion. Like Davis and Lincoln, the “Little Giant” is 
depicted as a flesh-and-blood human being, with strengths and limitations mirrored. 
Indeed, such painstaking attention has been given to Douglas’ role that the study might 
have been entitled Three Roads to Sumter if artistry had allowed. In sum, this is a 
highly commendable contribution to American literature and American history. 

University of Kentucky Horman HAMILTON 


AMERICAN FEMINISTS. By Robert E. Riegel. (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press. 1963. Pp. 223. $4.50.) In this volume Professor Riegel presents a panoramic survey 
of many of the women who crusaded in behalf of a more equitable status. For each 
woman discussed he supplies pertinent biographical data together with an analysis of her 
ideas and beliefs. Although he devotes entire chapters to Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
Brownell Anthony, and Lucy Stone, he gives much shorter accounts of most of the 
feminists, whom he groups under such headings as "Lady Reformers" and "Professional 
Women." Riegel states that “feminism, like other reform movements, was favored by 
both men and women.” Yet he omits the role of the male feminists. His justification 
is that the feminist crusade was usually of major concern to women reformers but of 
secondary interest to male reformers, I regret this omission and feel that the author there- 
by lost an opportunity to make a significant contribution to our understanding of Amer- 
ican feminism, Riegel’s account is primarily a study of the feminists of the nineteenth 
century. He considers those women the pioneers, crusaders, and philosophers of the 
movement. In his opinion the twentieth-century feminists were merely organizers and 
executives who brought to fruition the harvest sowed by their predecessors. He states: 
“Whereas a Mott or a Stanton had been the propagandist of a small group, and had in 
many ways broken new ground, a Shaw or Catt was following a well-beaten road and 
was accompanied by millions of like-minded people.” He considers Alice Paul the 
twentieth-century “successor of the pioneer feminists,” especially of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Riegel concludes that “feminism, as it existed during the nineteenth century, 
has disappeared” and that “any study of the reasons why women now become feminists 
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has lost all meaning.” While one might agree that today’s “greatest barriers exist in the 
minds of men and women rather than in legal enactments,” the continued agitation 
against the legal disabilities of women and the current emphasis on the attainment of 
“social justice” through political action make one wonder if feminism is as passé as 
Riegel implies. 

Texas Woman’s University A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


IMMIGRANT CITY: LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, 1845~1921. By Donald B. 
Cole. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 248. $6.00.) Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, has long needed careful treatment by historians, and Mr. Cole's 
work is a step toward that end. His object is to examine the nature of the great textile 
strike of 1912, to find out if it was merely the product of “a notorious, poverty-stricken, 
un-American city.” In the process of examination he analyzes much of the history of 
the city from its founding (in 1845) to 1912, and concludes that the people of Lawrence 
had in fact found much security, that they were not hopelessly poor nor un-American, 
that they were indeed quite moderate in their political and economic views, and that 
"the strike was a paradox. To the unseeing, it revealed an un-American city where 
security was utterly lacking. To those who knew, it marked the emergence of Lawrence 
as an American city with all the security that the term American implied." While the 
study is only of Lawrence—a city that was nearly go per cent foreign born, or first 
generation of native born in 1910— Cole believes that what he says about this city would 
be true of immigrants and immigrant cities all over the United States, that they were 
"better off and more easily assimilated than generations of writers would admit.” The 
author has brought forward information of value, particularly in dealing with the im- 
migrant cycle and with the degree to which the various racial groups had adjusted to 
America and to each other. His restraint in dealing with William M. Wood and the 
mill management is excellent. He certainly shows that the "scare" pictures of 1912 
Lawrence were not true and needed correction. To one who knew Lawrence in 1912 
and worked a little later with the people Cole is writing about, the conclusions are in- 
teresting and worth further investigation in connection with other cities, but they are 
not entirely proven. The same evidence that is used here to show that security was found 
in the home or the group might also suggest a real lack of security and a flight to 
the ghetto. An average wage of barely eight dollars a week meant even in 1912 a 
poverty that made Valley Street a name impossible to forget, and the fact that one's son 
would earn a half dollar more was faint hope. It is quite possible that the textile 
workerimmigrant of 1912, like the Negro today, was a little better off than he had 
been, but just a little, and was tired of the treatment. Neither 1912 nor 1921 was a climax 
in Lawrence's history, and more needs to be written both about Lawrence and about 
the place of the immigrant in industrial America. What we have here is a useful chal- 
lenge of what has come to be an accepted picture, but, on the evidence, the immigrant 
had found little security and not much acceptance fifty years ago. 

Dartmouth College Hexsert W. Hu 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR: THE LIFE OF JOHN H. REAGAN. By Ben H. Procter. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 361. $6.00.) This is the sixth volume 
published in the past twenty-five years entitled Not without Honor. It is the life and 
times of John H. Reagan. An earlier one concerned Jesus Christ. The authors were 
equally uncritical of their heroes. Reagan, Postmaster General of the Confederacy, 
United States senator from Texas, and the first chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, is sometimes called the “Old Roman” of Texas politics. Professor Procter 
nobly attempts to make of Reagan “the noblest Roman of them all.” Instead, Reagan 
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emerges as the noblest Boy Scout of them all: trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. Maybe not 
cheerful, for Reagan seems to have been a somewhat grim and humorless man, cer- 
tainly a burdensome fact for an admiring biographer. Procter strives to breathe life 
into the study—days are “blustery,” business “booming,” remarks “caustic,” and tension 
"mounting"—although at times the attempt at drama becomes melodrama—“when 
night closed in about him, halting all activity, he was no longer able to control his 
suppressed thoughts and forebodings, and there in the darkness of his room he 
wrestled with his fears, wearily seeking relief through sleep.” Few readers will long 
remain interested in John H. Reagan for his own sake. His personal characteristics were 
not those of which heroes are made. Stolid, tenacious, honest, dedicated public servant 
he was; colorful he was not. Readers will rather be interested in new insight that might 
be gained concerning those periods and events with which Reagan was intimately 
connected: the United States Congress in the 1850's, the secession movement in Texas, 
the Confederate cabinet, the Reconstruction period in Texas, the congressional struggle 
over railroad regulation, and the early years of the Texas Railroad Commission. And it 
is here that the reader is most disappointed. Reagan was a busy man; this is a “busy” 
book. The requirements of a biographical treatment force Procter to cover so much 
ground that he seldom seems to have the time or space to probe deeply into the many 
matters he touches. One has the feeling that Procter could do so. The study represents 
a prodigious quantity of research, and it is reasonable to suppose that lurking in his 
discarded notes are the answers to many of the intriguing questions his treatment 
leaves unanswered. Another biography of Reagan is not needed; this one serves and 
will continue to serve that purpose exceptionally well. But one hopes that specific topics 
briefly treated here, such as Reagan’s part in the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, will be more fully explored. Procter is the logical choice for that task. 

University of Oregon Rosert Lewis PETERSON 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE: RADICAL REPUBLICAN FROM OHIO. By H. L. 
Trefousse. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 1963. Pp. 404. $6.50.) Since American 
historians are clearly in the midst of a major overhaul of Reconstruction scholarship, it 
is not surprising that we have a new biography of Benjamin Franklin Wade. Professor 
Trefousse has produced the first life of the Ohio Radical since Albert G. Riddle’s work 
of 1886. The modern study is, of course, far superior in research in official documents 
and newspapers, and especially in the manuscripts of Republican and Whig worthies. 
Yet it remains in essence a nineteenth-century political biography; a generally un- 
critical depiction of a public man as he chose the world to see him. Wade had been 
a lawyer in the Western Reserve, then a state legislator and a judge when, in 1851, he 
was elected to the Senate as an antislavery Whig. He was distinguished in Washing- 
ton by his truculent opposition to any compromise with the South, his rasping wit, and 
his clear willingness to meet threats af physical violence with retaliation in kind. During 
his second Senate term, he became chairman of the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War. He pioneered in using committee investigations and reports as propaganda, 

generally aimed at discrediting generals and politicians (including Abraham Lincoln) ' 
who were, in his view, not sufficiently “tough” with rebels, slaveholders, and south- 
erners. (He made no distinction among the three.) In his third term, he was faithful in 
his support of the most extreme Radical measures of Reconstruction, As president pro 
tem of the Senate in 1868, he would have succeeded to the White House under then 
existing law if Johnson had been convicted. Trefousse follows the various phases of this 
career with diligence and in general with admiration. He respects Wade’s independence 
and resistance to the seductions of easy popularity. He gives Wade well-deserved credit 
for a lifelong battle for the rights of Negroes, in Ohio as well as in the South, and in 
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spite of rather gamy personal prejudices on the senator’s part, He contributes to erasing 
the dying historical distinction between the “aristocratic” Whigs and the “popular” 
Democrats by showing that Wade, though a Whig, opposed unqualified legal and 
financial aid to corporations and supported such “Jacksonian” measures as abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. Lastly, the author documents in depth the suggestion that some 
Republicans may have voted against the ouster of Johnson simply because they did not 
want to make the tactless Wade President in his stead. Trefousse, however, tries too 
hard to excuse Wade's palpable faults of vindictiveness, stubbornness, and stupidity. For 
these qualities, he would undoubtedly substitute the words “zeal,” “rigidity,” and “mis- 
judgment.” Yet the facts of Wade’s McCarthylike committee tactics, to take only one ex- 
ample, are too plain to be overlooked or palliated. Nor did his Reconstruction policies 
stem from any over-all philosophy of national interest. He seemed to proceed from meas- 
ure to measure, fueled by one fresh irritation after another. He is not shown in these 
new pages as a different Wade than, say, George Fort Milton’s. He is simply Milton’s 
poison and Trefousse’s meat. Without some excursions into interpretation, a Wade 
biography is not very nourishing. Unless he is weighed, fellow Radicals who are more 
interesting psychologically (like Stanton, Stevens, and Chase), or intellectually (like 
Summer), or as social types (like Butler, of whom Trefousse has done a biography but 
whom he never thinks, oddly enough, of comparing to Wade); unless he is set firmly 
in a context, “Bluff Ben,” for all his humor, simply does not carry 320 pages of text. 
University of Rochester BERNARD A. WEISBERGER 


THE CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTIONS. By Charles Robert Lee, Jr. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 225. $6.00.) This compact volume 
traces the framing and adoption of the provisional and permanent Confederate consti- 
tutions by the Montgomery convention and the subsequent ratification of the permanent 
constitution by the respective states. As the author points out in the preface to this 
valuable study, “in contrast to the voluminous and detailed treatment of the military 
aspects of the Confederate States of America, the constitutional history of the nation 
has been virtually ignored.” The present work is a most helpful beginning to an under- 
standing of Confederate constitutional developments. The second chapter, “The Mem- 
bership of the Montgomery Convention,” in which the author, skillfully combining 
pertinent secondary materials and personal data derived from the manuscript returns 
of the 1860 federal census, presents both an individual and composite picture of the 
fifty delegates who not only drafted the Confederate constitutions, but also selected a 
President and Vice-President, is particularly impressive. Professor Lee concludes that 
the "two most significant features of the membership . . . were the high degree of 
political experience and moderate character of the delegates" Although all members ex- 
cept one were slaveholders and thirty-three were planters, the author discounts economic 
gain as a major motive in drafting the two documents. The actual writing of the con- 
stitutions and the heated debates over the documents are competently described, with 
the author pointing to Barnwell Rhett, Alexander Stephens, and Howell Cobb as 
exerting "decisive influence.” The discussion of the ratification process is less satis- 
fying; Lee tends to minimize too completely the opposition in several state conven- 
tions, mainly because of his emphasis upon final vote for passage, which was not al- 
ways as significant as carlier votes or debates, for the cry for unanimity often resulted 
in a deceptively heavy majority for final passage. The book contains an extensive 
bibliography of manuscript and printed materials. However, several works that have 
appeared in the last three years and that may have produced additional insights do not 
seem to have been consulted. 

Lamar State College of Technology Rarpx A. Wooster 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA. By John G. Barrett. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 484. $10.00.) North Carolinians have long 
cherished the record of their state's participation in the Civil War and proudly quote 
their Rebel boast— "First at Bethel, farthest at Gettysburg and Chickamauga, and last at 
Appomattox.” And there was substance to the sentiment. With only one-ninth of the 
Confederacy's population, the state provided one-sixth of its troops and suffered one- 
fourth of its battle deaths. North Carolina soldiers and sailors fought on all fronts in 
the war, but most of them saw service on the Virginia battlefields. Yet military his- 
torians, with their attention focused on the larger clashes, have neglected the story of 
fighting within the state. Professor Barrett’s work, a detailed account of Civil War 
action in North Carolina, may succeed in convincing the reader that the military his- 
torians were right all along. From the Battle of Hatteras on the outer banks to the 
skirmish at Waynesville in the mountains, eleven battles and seventy-three skirmishes 
occurred in the state; Barrett’s book may well be the definitive work on these engage- 
ments. It is well written and admirably researched. It is a vast improvement over 
earlier works such as the antiquated volume in Confederate Military History, for the 
author has exploited the pertinent manuscript collections for their descriptive color. 
But still it remains the story of the backwash of war in a region primarily important 
as a reservoir of manpower and supplies and as the last-closed window on the world 
through the strangling blockade. In 1863 a Raleigh newspaper commented upon the 
course of the war in the state: "We have had vastly too much strategy, too much sci- 
ence, and too much ditching and digging in North Carolina. Had we less of these and 
more fighting things might have been different.” Perhaps that was an appropriate de- 
scription of the Civil War in the Tarheel State. 

Wake Forest College Davm L. SMILEY 


THE CIVIL WAR IN LOUISIANA. By John D. Winters. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 534. $10.00.) Mr. Winters attempts in a single 
volume to write the history of the Civil War in Louisiana, a formidable task, for the 
complexity of the state’s society and economy was equaled by the complexity of its war 
experience, Because Louisiana held the mouth of the Mississippi River and because 
New Orleans was the largest city and chief port of the Confederacy, Louisiana was a 
favorite target of Federal military, economic, and political strategy. New Orleans and 
lower Louisiana fell to Federal military forces in the spring of 1862; for the remainder 
of the war, the state was divided into Federal Louisiana and Confederate Louisiana, 
with a shifting no man’s land between. Although Winters touches upon all aspects of the 
war in Louisiana, he deals primarily with the military campaigns, which are described 
with verve and candor. He wisely does not try to make Louisiana the vital theater of the 
war, yet he skillfully relates the chief military actions in the state—the siege of Port 
Hudson in the summer of 1863, and the Red River campaign in the spring of 1864— 
to the larger strategy of the conflict. He describes these and countless minor actions 
with a wealth of detail drawn from meticulous research in official records, contemporary 
accounts, and private papers. Interspersed among the narratives of battles and skirmishes 
are vivid descriptions of life behind the lines. Winters’ exposition of political and admin- 
istrative affairs lacks the sure touch of his battle accounts. His analysis of the Louisiana 
Constitution of 1864, for example, is inadequate. His statement, "The efforts to abolish 
slavery altogether in Louisiana were voted down," is, to say the least, misleading. The 
Constitution of 1864 abolished slavery in Louisiana. Notwithstanding these flaws, this 
is a worthy book. It fulfills the need, expressed by Professor T. Harry Williams in the 
foreword, for a “martial book” on the Civil War in Louisiana. 

Tulane University CHARLES P. RoLAND 
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THE STONEWALL BRIGADE. By James I. Robertson, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 271. $6.00.) The American Civil War produced 
many a distinguished fighting unit. Few, however, matched the record of Thomas J. 
Jackson’s Stonewall Brigade. Douglas Southall Freeman called it the southern Crom- 
well’s “Model Brigade.” Those who fought in it frequently thought of themselves as 
"Jackson's foot cavalry.” By any name Virginia’s First Brigade, drawn from the yeo- 
manry of the Shenandoah Valley, was a formidable fighting force, and it had the scars 
to prove it. In 39 engagements, under 7 different commanders, its initial strength 
of 2,600 men was reduced to 210. Believing that the fundamental combat unit of the 
Confederate Army was the brigade, the author has undertaken an intensive study of the 
men, organization, and performance of this one. Drawing heavily on the letters and 
reminiscences of the men in the ranks, Robertson produces a kind of autobiography 
that traces the rise and fall of morale, describes the changing tactics, and assesses the 
impact of the Union strategy of attrition which dominated the final years of the war. 
This is good history. It tells us something significant about a small unit in a very large 
war. In doing so it tells us much about the larger issues of that war as well as about 
the men who fought it. 

University of Maryland Davip S. SPARKS 


THE PORT HUDSON CAMPAIGN, 1862-1863. By Edward Cunningham. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 174. $5.00.) Following the 
Federal occupation of New Orleans and Memphis in the spring of 1862, the Confederates 
had only two primary defenses on the Mississippi: Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
Louisiana. Historians and writers have exhausted extant material on the siege of Vicks- 
burg; this volume, written by a history graduate at Louisiana State, is the first thorough 
and scholarly treatment of the seven-week, heroic struggle for Port Hudson. Most of the 
material was gleaned from manuscript sources, personal narratives, and unit histories. 
Notes, bibliography, and index are more than adequate, and the text is a product of care- 
ful thought and good writing. The Louisiana Civil War Centennial Commission, con- 
tinuing its valuable publications program, underwrote the publication of this model 
campaign history. 

George Washington University James I. ROBERTSON, Jr. 


THE GILDED AGE: A REAPPRAISAL. Edited by H. Wayne Morgan. (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 286. $5.50.) It would be difficult to 
quarrel with the contention of this book that the “Gilded Age” is in need of reappraisal. 
In these essays, each on a different category of life, ten historians seek to reinstate it. 
Politics was dramatic and vital rather than dull and lifeless; art and music displayed 
not a lack of taste but a solid stratum of culture; there were more major writers, 
thinkers, and scientists and less corruption than hitherto acknowledged; the robber 
barons not only exploited, but also made “contributions”; labor steadily “advanced.” 
As a whole, so summarizes editor Wayne Morgan, it was a time of prodigious energy, 
of transition, and, above all, of “progress” in almost all spheres of life and labor. Yet it 
would be equally difficult to agree that these contentions constitute a significant re- 
appraisal of the post-Civil War decades. For they are concerned primarily with the ex- 
istence or lack of existence of desirable or undesirable conditions. Why should we de- 
vote our energies to revising normative judgments and avoid the more important in- 
vestigation of the processes of historical change? Both the editor and the essayists rightly 
imply that this was an age of rapid innovation, in which the new confronted the old. 
It follows that a satisfactory reappraisal should redefine problems in terms of that basic 
fact. What were the various facets of these processes, and what questions must be 
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answered to understand them? But with such fundamental aspects of history the 
essayists for the most part seem only remotely concerned. Two essays stand as exceptions 
to this general criticism. One is by Ari Hoogenboom on civil service reform, but more 
significant is Herbert Gutman's chapter on labor. Gutman develops more explicitly his 
theory concerning the contrasts in the evolution of social structure in the industrial town 
and the large city. In the former, nineteenth-century working and middle classes were 
very close and in strikes joined forces in opposing the intrusion of capital and labor 
alien to the community. Impersonal social contacts produced no such common front in 
the large city and thereby enhanced the power of industrial entrepreneurs. Gutman 
draws attention to the most important single fact of industrialization, the way in which 
science and technology refashioned the social order, and he makes one of the most im- 
portant contributions since Middletown to an understanding of this problem. This book 
involves a curious discrepancy between the ideas of the essayists and those of the editor. 
For the latter, wishing primarily to reverse the value judgments of liberal historians, 
misstates or ignores significant points in the essays. He even fails to mention Gutrnan's 
argument, The book as a single work is, therefore, far less valuable than are several of its 
individual chapters. A reappraisal of the Gilded Age is still needed; it should rest 
not on a restatement of old issues, but on a redefinition of problems within the frame- 
work of new conceptions concerning the processes of change. 

University of Pittsburgh SAMUEL P. Hays 


THE SALMON KING OF OREGON: R. D. HUME AND THE PACIFIC FISH- 
ERIES. By Gordon B. Dodds. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 257. $6.00.) The frontier entrepreneur is a shadowy figure, neglected by the 
historian. Captains of industry have at least had their fables; the Samuel T.. Hausers, 
Verner Z. Reeds, and James Hagermans are only oral folklore. Volatile and voluble, 
R. D. Hume held tight sway over the economic life of the lower Rogue River Valley, 
1876-1908. Innovator in the salmon industry, conservationist, colonizer, politico, and 
merchandiser, Hume had a career characteristic of the diversified interests of many 
frontier capitalists. As exploiter, monopolist, and speculator, Hume also possessed 
antithetical traits as a careful administrator, ardent conservationist, and conservative 
investor. His chief contributions to the Pacific Northwest are his espousal of fish 
hatcheries and the economic development of an underdeveloped region. The political 
phase of Hume’s life would have been strengthened if the Harvey Scott manuscripts 
and the Woodward study of U'ren had been consulted. In the sum, this is a competent 
monograph, publication of which should result in modest pride and a modicum of 
embarrassment. 


University of Wyoming GENE M. GRESSLEY 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER: CRITIC OF THE SEVEN ARTS. By Arnold T. 
Schwab, (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 384 $8.25.) Into 
this first biography of the man who was perhaps America’s most influential critic of 
the arts the author has poured a prodigious amount of research. He apparently has in- 
vestigated and verified every possible bit of evidence related to Huneker’s life and 
work. When his energetic labors produced no conclusive answers, he has candidly 
admitted it, The result is that the reader is presented with a picture of the protean : 
Huneker personality. James Gibbons Huneker (1857-1920) was most important as a — 
music critic, although he rendered valuable services as a commenter on drama, the 

graphic arts, and literature. His criticism appeared in such publications as the New 
York Sun, World, Musical Courier, and Etude. His volume on Chopin (1900) remains 
a standard reference. Probably Huneker’s greatest significance was that he was the 
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first American critic to write seriously and discerningly about Richard Strauss, De- 
bussy, Schönberg, Shaw, Ibsen, Strindberg, Matisse, Cézanne, and other creative artists. 
Huneker was uncommonly perceptive in the diverse arts, and his taste was sound, if a 
bit exotic. Through his writing he cultivated a genuine popular interest in the arts he 
described so sympathetically. Huneker as a personality is almost as fascinating as his 
work was influential. He lived lustily, if not recklessly—introducing wives to sweet- 
hearts with apparent abandon. Few, if any, of the literary and artistic set of New York 
in the two decades around the turn of the century could match his capacity for bril- 
liant conversation or beer. For a generation that has not known Huneker’s work, 
possibly its greatest uniqueness was that H. L. Mencken praised it. Schwab is largely 
successful in re-creating Huneker’s life and establishing his claim to importance. His 
concern with his subject has led him, however, to overemphasize minor episodes in 
Huneker’s life that add little to the book. For instance, the author indulges in some 
extensive literary sleuthing about the veracity of Huneker’s autobiographical account 
of a Holy Roller meeting and a banquet orgy. Such excursions, plus the author’s ex- 
cessive use of dashes, are minor detractions from this notable biography. 

Washington, D. C. WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE SIOUX NATION. By Robert M. Utley. [Yale Western 
Americana Series, Number 3.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xiv, 314, 24 plates. $7.50.) Although the term “ghost dance" does not appear in the 
title, this work is primarily concerned with that phase of Indian religion, as it became 
popular during the late 1880's, and the strife that terminated in the battle at Wounded 
Knee Creek in December 1890. While the promised coming of the Messiah was antici- 
pated by a number of tribes ranging from those in Nevada to the Dakota reservation 
Indians it was the Sioux who reversed the peaceful aspects of the new creed and 
stressed violence in their efforts to return to the “old life." Chief Big Foot and his 
Miniconjou followers, including a large number of women and children, fell in what 
some have called the “last battle” of the Indian wars. The principal theme of Utley’s 
work concerns the resistance of the once powerful Sioux to the processes of civilization 
that, in their efforts at Americanization, tore at the very cultural roots of an old and 
well-organized people. Even though they were held in reservation detention, the 
Sioux, particularly the older folk, harbored the belief that one day they could return to 
a more traditional kind of life. As they waited, the superimposition of the white man’s 
ideologies eroded their economic, political, social, and religious structure. Stripped of 
more material evidences of the old life, they grasped at the promises of the ghost-dance 
religion and reacted violently when it was ruled out of bounds. Utley’s work is based 
upon a vast amount of printed reminiscence, a wide use of manuscript material at the 
Nebraska State Historical Society and the National Archives, and extensive govern- 
ment publications. He has developed his story carefully with considerable analysis of 
the underlying reasons for various actions of both white and Indian elements. It is this 
inclusion that helps to tone down the dramatics usually found in studies dealing with 
the Wounded Knee affair and the turmoil that surrounded it In handling the com- 
plexities of troop movements, political and psychological pressures experienced by the 
army officers involved, fears and trepidations of the Indians, and political overtones, 
the author has blended many elements into a well-told, easily read account that will 
be the standard reference for this phase of the Indian “problem” in the years ahead. 

University of Colorado Rosert G. ATHEARN 


THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS, 1880-1896. By Roy V. Scott. [Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 52.] (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1962. 
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Pp. vii, 153. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.00.) This is a careful, detailed, and orderly study of 
farmer organizations in Illinois during a period of widespread agricultural discontent. 
Perhaps the author is a little too limiting when he asserts that “the phenomenon which 
urban elements labeled agrarian radicalism was basically an attempt by commercial 
farmers to use the techniques of business to protect their investment, produce at a 
profit, and secure a fair share of the consumer dollar,” but he does a competent job 
in analyzing the main features of Illinois agriculture in the period and in indicating 
the ways in which it differed from that in the areas where the Alliance movement 
and Populism grew strong. He sketches the rise of George Milton and his work, 
largely through the Western Rural, in creating the National Farmers’ Alliance which, 
in coalition with the other four leading organizations of Illinois farmers (the Patrons 
of Industry, the Patrons of Husbandry, the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union, and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association) sought to agree upon general 
objectives and then attain them. It quickly became clear that these objectives could 
be attained only through political means, and the organizations had neither the 
singleness of purpose, the numerical strength, nor the political skill and steadfastness 
required to attain their goal. Perhaps not stressed enough in this study is the point 
that an enduring common purpose is not easy for farmers to find in a region of rich, 
diversified farming such as central and northern Illinois, 

University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


THE TOLERANT POPULISTS: KANSAS POPULISM AND NATIVISM. By Walter 
T. K. Nugent. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. x, 256. $6.00.) Through 
the analysis of Populist and non-Populist newspapers and other primary sources and 
data on ethnic and voting patterns, the author finds that Populism in Kansas was not 
nativistic or anti-Semitic. From the evidence, one sees the character of the movement 
as rational, humane, and democratic, The book, then, serves as a useful corrective to 
recent interpretations. Its strongest points are in showing that discussions of alien land- 
ownership were directed not at actual settlers but absentee syndicates; that the use of 
such symbols as "Shylock" and "Rothschild" referred to international bankers as such, 
and seldom to Jews; that Populism vigorously opposed the American Protective As- 
sociation; and, most painstaking to reconstruct, that the foreign born participated in 
Populism at every level of organization. The author's chief conclusion is that the 
movement was a political expression founded on very real economic grievances, and, 
as such, its protest, far from being sidetracked into the search for scapegoats, was 
programmatic, progressive in orientation, and distinguished between the role of in- 
dividuals and the economic context itself in creating discontent and hard times. Yet, 
while the evidence is excellent, the book is not; a brief article, in which the docu- 
mentation speaks for itself, would have been more effective. It is always difficult to 
support a negative thesis, and the author does not help matters by straying from the 
subject. His review of the current dialogue over the nature of Populism reads like 
a grocery list. He merely quotes both sides, rather than systematically analyzing the 
underlying issues, or, equally important, explaining why the denigration of Populism 
occurred in the first place. These chapters, because they are both superficial and pre- 
tentious, detract from his own evidence. Further, on the evidence itself, he includes 
all manner of trivialities; the study degenerates into name dropping when the author 
includes, as cases of antinativism, the participation in Populism of men born in Canada, 
men born in the United States but.married to immigrants, and, in one instance, a 
man born in Illinois but who had once studied in Montreal. There are also thumbnail 
sketches of leading Populists, but they are not related to the issue at hand: nativism. 
Likewise, political events are not integrated with what should be the book's central 
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focus. They are treated too sketchily to be of value to the historian and accorded too 
much space for present purposes, Finally, in a work on nativism, the author introduces 
a scapegoat of his own, the middle-of-the-road Populists, a term that "more closely 
represented the gutter than the middle of the road." If there were excesses, the radical 
Populists committed them. The author is unconvincing here, relying not on evidence 
but on the dubious assumption that to be ideological and idealistic, as opposed to 
pragmatic, indicates a proneness to authoritarianism. These defects notwithstanding, 
the author, by presenting important evidence on the grass-roots level, has helped to 
restore the perspective on the nature of Populism. 
Yale University Norman POoLLACK 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION AND REFORM IN THE NEW DEAL: THE 
GENESIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT, 1900-1939. By Barry Dean Karl. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. xv, 292. $5.95.) This book 
should attract students of the presidency and the New Deal, but should appeal even 
more to those interested in a relatively unexplored topic: the rise of social scientists in 
American politics. Professor Karl provides a sophisticated, thoughtful treatment of 
Louis Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther H. Gulick and their efforts as the 
Presidents Committee on Administrative Management to help Roosevelt reform the 
executive branch. As a study of the application of science, the book deserves com- 
parison with Samuel P. Hays's work on the conservation movement. While Karl has 
not explored a major part of the New Deal and reveals few debts to the major center 
for research on it, the Roosevelt Library, he has demonstrated the significance of his 
subject by ranging widely and relating the committee's activities to major historical 
developments. In so doing he contributes more to the literature on the question of the 
New Deal's relations with the past than to the work on its development after 1932. 
He shows that the use of social scientists in government and the interest in reforming 
the executive branch emerged before 1933 and that the committee, while rejecting 
traditional emphases upon economy as the aim of such reform and demanding in- 
novations to produce a more effective executive, drew upon experiences with executive 
reorganization in the cities and states and respected democratic traditions. Related to 
the last point is the author's support for the thesis that Roosevelt, not the intellectuals, 
dominated the New Deal. He respected them, but respected political realities even 
more and called upon such men to help him deal with the demands of his situation, 
an approach these intellectuals could accept. The book has one serious weakness: it is 
too small for what it attempts. 'The scope produces problems of organization that are 
not solved and, combined with the size, prevents the author from supplying enough 
facts and documentation to support and clarify all of his generalizations. 

University of Missouri RicHarD S, KIRKENDALL 


NEVADA'S KEY PITTMAN. By Fred L. Israel. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 210. $5.00.) Shortly after Pittman's death in 1940, seeking to check 
further on silver materials already obtained for a monetary study, I visited Mrs. 
Pittman, who indicated that she thought Pittman papers were virtually nonexistent 
and in any case unavailable. Fortunately they emerged in considerable numbers (as 
papers sometimes do), became available after twenty years, and inspired a Columbia 
University dissertation. The resulting book aims at, and achieves, a rather devastating 
portrayal of Pittman by himself. With the barest minimum of author’s comment, 
Israel lets Pittman’s letters and other papers demonstrate how he maintained himself 
as Nevada's lawyer at Washington from 1913 to 1940, one who held that his client 
was his state, not the nation. Thus the senator's major interests always remained the 
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price of silver (treated here in much detail), reclamation, and irrigation. Zealously 
he safeguarded the interests of some 110,000 people against those of some 130,000,000, 
ensuring his re-elections. Consistently, he who told the 1924 convention that idealism 
and politics do not mix was reiterating in 1932, “I would rather live and compromise 
than die for a principle.” He was proud to be a “political realist.” Since the United 
States Constitution and Senate rules can combine to put and maintain a senator from 
a minor state with a state concept of his obligations in a place of national and inter- 
national power, Pittman could win chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. His “service” from 1933 occupies nearly half of this book, revealing Pittman’s 
principal movements in the “neutrality” maelstrom. There he severely taxed Roose- 
velt’s techniques. Space is lacking for a rounded discussion of the innumerable schisms 
among senatorial colleagues. Craving recognition as a person, Pittman often failed to 
win it because of his self-imposed limitations. For substitute comradeship he turned 
to alcohol as a daily companion. Thus, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 1933~1940, sat enthroned on that eminence with his bottle during 
seven long years of national and international travail. 

University of Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


MINISTER OF RELIEF: HARRY HOPKINS AND THE DEPRESSION. By 
Searle F. Charles. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 286. $6.00.) 
Minister of Relief, based on a 1953 doctoral dissertation at the University of Illinois, 
appraises Harry Hopkins’ performance as federal relief administrator in the years 1933- 
1938. The author is dean of Willimantic State College, Connecticut. The book is almost 
devoid of biographical data and pays only passing attention to the twenty years of 
professional experience that prepared Hopkins for and colored his approach to the 
tasks of organizing and directing FERA, CWA, and WPA. As a study of one segment 
of Hopkins’ career, Minister of Relief complements Robert Sherwood's Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, which emphasizes Hopkins’ assignments in the period after 1938. As a study 
of New Deal relief activities, the book supplements, but does not supplant earlier 
monographs by Josephine Brown, Edward A. Williams, A. W. Macmahon ef al., 
Donald S. Howard, and Harry L. Hopkins. By combining material from published 
sources and official documents with information obtained from the Hopkins manuscripts 
and interviews with Hopkins’ associates, Charles has accomplished a creditable piece of 
research on the administrative aspects of Hopkins’ work. The book is helpful in clarify- 
ing organizational and operational matters and in explaining the day-to-day problems 
that beset Hopkins and his aids. Unfortunately, Charles slights the policy phases of 
Hopkins’ ministry. He tells us that Hopkins “carried influence with President Roosevelt 
and provided ideas for New Deal social legislation passed from 1935 on,” but fails to 
explore the nature, extent, and limitation of this influence. Hopkins’ part in the drafting 
of the Social Security Act, for example, certainly deserves more scrutiny than the cursory 
mention given it on page ninety-one. The chapter on Hopkins’ presidential aspirations 
is similarly inconclusive and unconvincing. In evaluating the relief program, the author 
methodically reviews criticisms directed at FERA, CWA, and WPA, examines the 
accomplishments of each agency, and conscientiously seeks to strike a balance between 
praise and blame. An excellent photograph midway in the volume communicates the 
wit, compassion, intelligence, and energy that made Hopkins one of the most interest. 
ing and glamorous of the New Dealers. 

Ohio State University Rosert H. BREMNER 


THE DYNAMIC NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY: THE DESCRIPTION OF AN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY FROM THE HISTORICAL, TECHNICAL, LEGAL, 
FINANCIAL, AND ECONOMIC STANDPOINTS. By Alfred M. Leeston et al. 
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(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 464. $9.95.) This study is 
panoramic in nature and actually. broader in scope than the title indicates. While 
America holds the center of interest, the world pierces the scene. To present the com- 
prehensive picture of this “late bloomer” among economic giants in so small a volume 
is an ambitious undertaking. While the story does draw into focus, and with accuracy, 
every major aspect of the industry, like most panoramas it suffers from the lack of the 
third dimension, or depth. The book should appeal to the general reader or to the student 
interested in, but unfamiliar with, this complex industry which has been characterized 
by explosive growth in recent decades. The work.is basically descriptive with virtually 
no analytical treatment because the authors "attempt to describe the gas industry as it is, 
rather than as it ought to be." Seldom is more than one chapter devoted to any phase 
of the industry, creating the impression that one is actually reading a series of articles. 
Some sections are beautifully written while others do little more than catalogue data. 
The treatment of reserves and distribution is well done. But, petrochemicals and public 
control are very complicated subjects for satisfactory presentation in short discussions. 
The reader is introduced to some of the technical problems such as theories and equa- 
tions used in calculating reserves that are so vital to the future of the industry and its 
further development. Work of the authors appealing to the more serious students of 
history, resources, and economics are their twenty-two tables and thirty-seven figures 
depicting all types of data pertinent to the industry and its future. There is also a very 
extensive bibliography of some twenty-seven pages. 

Southern Methodist University J. S. Spratr 


PRELUDE. TO PEARL HARBOR: THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND THE 
FAR EAST, 1921-1931. By Gerald E. Wheeler. (Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press. [1963.] Pp. xii, 212. $5.95.) In this compact, concise volume, Professor Wheeler 
has ably chronicled the unremitting efforts of American naval men to maintain the 
fighting efficiency of their service in the Pacific during the decade from the Washing- 
ton Conference to the Manchurian incident. Convinced that Japan was the probable 
if not the inevitable enemy, these officers struggled against a parsimonious Congress, 
complacent public opinion, and treaty limitations imposed after two of the three arms 
conferences. Naval policy was dictated as much by the convenience of the Bureau of 
the Budget as by the requirements arising from American political and economic com- 
mitments in the Far East. Yet the navy's Orance Plans never contemplated less than 
ultimate victory over Japan after the American battle fleet had won control of the 
Western Pacific. Wheeler believes that American demands for naval equality with 
Britain were in good part a cover to disguise their real objective, a safe margin of 
superiority over Japan. For naval strategists, the most disturbing diplomatic limitation 
was the famous Article XIX of the Five-Power Naval Treaty of 1922 by which the 
United States abandoned further building up of naval bases and fortifications west 
of Pearl Harbor. To offset this restriction, they increased the cruising radius of the 
battle fleet so that it could operate transpacifically from Pearl Harbor, expanded land- 
‘based air defense of the Philippines, and opposed any limitation on the great British 
naval base at Singapore. By 1931 the Philippines, long regarded as the American 
Achilles’ heel, was termed by the Joint. Army and Navy Board “a distinct naval asset 
to the United States.” Wheeler’s study is a solid contribution to the history of Ameri- 
can civil-military relations soundly based on the naval and diplomatic archives, nearly 
two dozen private manuscript collections, and a variety of printed sources. We now 
need equally authoritative studies of Japan during the same period to demonstrate: 
how inaccurate the American naval estimates were. 

University of Texas | WiLLIAM R. BnAisTED 
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THE FUNDAMENTALIST MOVEMENT. By Louis Gasper. (The Hague: Mouton 
& Co. 1962. Pp. viti, 181.) Beginning where older volumes by Norman F. Furniss and 
Stewart G. Cole leave off, Louis Gasper sets out "to present an objective and definitive 
account of the developments within the organized fundamentalist movement in 
American Protestant Christianity since 1930." He emphasizes interdenominational 
organizations and smaller sects, giving little attention to such major conservative 
fellowships as the Southern Baptist Convention. A wide variety of topics is dealt with: 
the fundamentalist heritage, fundamentalist attacks on the National Council of 
Churches, radio evangelism, Bible institutes and colleges, and the Billy Graham crusades. 
Gasper believes that religious broadcasting has “conditioned a sizeable proportion of 
the people in the United States to accept fundamentalism as the normal expression of 
Protestant doctrine”; he finds that fundamentalists have not been “disorganized and 
routed” by defeats in recent years as they were in previous generations. The research 
on which this study rests is too narrow, and the presentation is generally lacking in 
depth and precision, One reads that during the period between the Civil War and 
1900 “two distinct cultures began to clash, the spiritual and the secular”; that “after 
1919 the churches began to abandon revivalism and fundamentalist theology"; and 
that most of Billy Graham’s life “was spent in the country under the influence of 
fundamentalist parents.” 

Texas Western College KennetH K., Baney 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1941. In seven volumes. Volume VII, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department 
of State Publication 7447.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1962. 
Pp. viii, 627. $3.25.) Volume VI of this series concerns relations with the American 
republics in general and with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile in particular; the 
present volume concerns the remainder of the republics. The papers demonstrate above 
all else the complexities and the realities of negotiating with unstable governments 
for hemisphere defense and, after Pearl Harbor, prosecution of the war against the 
Axis Powers. Anyone who believes that the Act of Havana marked the beginning of 
an era of idealistic cooperation among American states determined to preserve their 
free institutions will find illumination here: Latin American states finding themselves 
in a favorable bargaining position with the United States made the most of it. An 
outspoken trading attitude on the part of negotiators, with political kudos their re 
ward for gaining special concessions and political diminishment their penalty for 
failure, obscured any idealism that might have carried over from the inter-American 
conferences. Perhaps it is to be expected that such opportunism should emerge most 
baldly in Panama, where haggling over the lease of defense sites dragged throughout 
the year. The documents relating to negotiations with Colombia offer an especially 
good illustration of the difficulties faced by the State Department. As a whole the 
papers concern these main subjects: military and naval cooperation for hemisphere 
defense; lend-lease and economic assistance; control of strategic and critical materials; 
settlement of claims; and trade agreements. 

Kent State University Maury BAKER 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1942. In seven volumes. Volume VI, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, [Department 
of State Publication 7513.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1963. 
Pp. ix, 773. $3.25.) This volume relates to diplomatic papers concerning American 
republics other than Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil, which a preceding volume (IV) 
included, The major theme in both volumes is the endeavor of the United States to 
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secure cooperation in the war effort. The most difficult situation presented in this 
volume appears to have existed in Chile, where Claude Bowers had to defend United 
States policy in allocating exports to that country and at the same time persuade Chile 
to limit exports of strategic materials to other countries; to relate supply of armaments 
for the protection of Chile’s exposed coastline with the severance of relations with 
Axis Powers; and to apply the black list and gain suppression of espionage without arous- 
ing a sensitive public opinion against interventionism. The measure of the man is seen in 
his handling of the question of gasoline rationing, which was as unpopular in Chile as it 
was in the United States. The documents relating to Nicaragua include several that 
help to explain why the United States paid for building the Rama Road. Among other 
items of special interest are the wool purchase negotiations with Uruguay and the efforts 
of the Venezuelan government toward a revision of its petroleum policy. 

Kent State University Maury BAKER 


THE U. S. ECONOMY IN THE 1950s: AN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Harold G. 
Vatter. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1963. Pp. xii, 308. Cloth $5.00, paper 
$2.95.) This very able account of the numerous economic changes that occurred in the 
United States during the relatively abundant 1950’s begins with two perceptive and 
highly informative chapters: the first describes in broad outline the principal char- 
acteristics that distinguished the decade; the second summarizes the influence of the 
depression and New Deal “inheritance” upon the shape and operation of the economy 
at mid-century. The themes and issues introduced in these two chapters are developed 
and analyzed fully in subsequent sections, all of which reveal the author’s appreciation 
of the uses and limitations of contemporary economic theory in explaining the recent 
past. Professor Vatter’s major concern in appraising the performance of the “mixed 
economy” that emerged at this time is “to place the history" of the r950's “in the 
long-run context of American economic growth,” which he does by centering his 
attention “on the relative efficacy of the major spending streams as determinants of the 
rate of economic development.” The author’s use of growth theory provides him with 
an effective framework for analysis and assists the reader in understanding the many 
significant details and statistics that Vatter employs to support and illustrate his con- 
clusions. Because of the care with which he uses his theoretical tools and the wealth of 
factual material presented (no major sector of the economy is overlooked), this study 
should provide teachers and students of recent American history with both a com- 
prehensive and analytical review of the economic problems and developments of that 
“crucial decade.” Vatter’s evaluation of the workings of the economy is thorough, 
judicious, and balanced. The important accomplishments—progress in technology and 
production; the recognition that “the scourge of cyclical mass unemployment could be 
dispelled by sufficient public spending”; and the realization that the new “publicly 
underwritten economy afforded business a new measure of market security through the 
elimination of major depressions"—are carefully discussed and appraised. But when 
these and the other positive features of that decade are compared with some of its more 
significant weaknesses, such as the inability to overcome structural unemployment, 
which the author claims is probably “the most serious element in the legacy of re- 
tarded growth handed to the 1960’s by the 1950's," the economic record of those years 
appears less than satisfactory. A large part of Vatter’s book is devoted to explaining the 
reasons for this uneven record. 

New York University Vincent P. Cazosso 


HISTOIRE DU NOTARIAT CANADIEN, 1621-1960. By André Vachon. (Quebec: 
Presses de l'Université Laval. 1962. Pp. xxviii, 209.) M. Vachon in this valuable little 
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book traces the evolution of the notary and his role in society. One of the oldest pro- 
fessions in French-speaking Canada, the notariat is rooted and grounded in French 
law and custom which, looking askance at instruments “sous seing privé” (the will of 
Champlain, the father of his country, was invalidated, though witnessed by seven adult 
males), safeguarded property and the interests of the family by requiring wills, deeds, 
gifts, sales, mortgages, and, above all, marriage contracts to be drawn by a public 
notary and preserved by him as public records. The early licensing of notaries by royal 
authority, their gradual evolution after 1763 into a self-governing profession, assuming, 
with power, responsibility for discipline and professional standards, the special position 
of the country notary, "the business uncle of the parish in which the curé was the 
spiritual father," are all carefully explained. Inevitably Vachon has been compelled to 
consider political, constitutional, and economic developments, for, as he shows so clearly, 
the notary cannot be torn bloodless from his sociological context. It is difficult to draw 
so broad a picture adequately and accurately in a work necessarily concerned with much 
technical detail Inevitably there are inaccuracies and faults of imprecision. "[The 
Quebec Act] annulled the royal proclamation of 1763; . . . it officially suppressed the 
Test oath; . . . it re-established French civil law"—three serious inaccuracies in one short 
sentence. Moreover, only by a very curious interpretation of the term can one say that 
reformers in Lower Canada fought for "responsible government" for forty years. But 
criticisms of this sort point up the fact that Vachon has courageously refused to confine 
himself to "petite histoire" and has attempted, with much success, the difficult task of 
relating the growth of this profession to the long and complex history of the oldest 
Canadian society. 

University of Saskatchewan H. Nrarsy 


THE ALIGNMENT OF POLITICAL GROUPS IN CANADA, 1841-1867. By Paul 
Cornell. [Canadian Studies in History and Government, Number 3.] (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1962. Pp. x, 119. $4.75.) The writing of political and party 
history has in recent years been much influenced by the techniques of such historians 
as Sir Lewis Namier, whose critical examination of the structure of politics in the reign 
of George III led not only to a departure from the traditional application of the names 
"Whig" and "Tory" in eighteenth-century England, but also to similar reassessments of 
such terminology in other periods and other countries. Basic to these studies are such 
meticulous and time-consuming investigations of votes and voting records as Professor 
Cornell here provides for the complex years of the Canadian Union. He has compiled 
and analyzed electoral results and Legislative Assembly votes from the inauguration 
of the Union to Confederation and has carefully traced the shifting positions of the 
varying factions of Tories and Reformers. He concludes that, in spite of the appearance 
of confusion, "there was a large measure of consistency in the political behaviour of most 
members of the Legislative Assembly, and that political groups did preserve their 
identity as they faced new situations from year to year." To prove and illustrate his 
points, the author has provided his readers with the appropriate charts, maps, tables, 
and statistics. If, as he himself suggests, the result is less a political history than a 
reference book, a more detailed and more analytical Coté, it will still be very useful to 
students of any phase of the Canadian Union period and indispensable to those con- 
cerned with politics and parties. It is to be hoped that this research pattern can be 
carried through into other periods of Canadian history. 

University of Maine Axice R, STEWART 


THE POLITICS OF JOHN W. DAFOE AND THE FREE PRESS. By Ramsay Cook. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 305. $5.95.) Not a long-needed 
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work, as Dafoe died as recently as 1944, this book certainly is welcome. From Igor 
until his death, Dafoe, editor of the Manitoba (since 1931 the Winnipeg) Free Press, was 
the molder of prairie opinion, confidant of political leaders, and a spokesman for 
Canadian nationalism. The place of Dafoe and the Free Press has been recognized from 
the first, but now we have the record in detail. Canada is poor in histories of the press. 
Here is a history of a newspaper in its milieu, the history of journalism at its best. One 
problem that aroused speculation in 1911 and after was the question as to how Dafoe 
and Sifton, the owner of his paper, were able to work out a system whereby Dafoe 
could support reciprocity in the Free Press when his employer unequivocally opposed it. 
Professor Cook's explanation, if not cynical, is at least realistic. “Dafoe’s task as editor 
of the newspaper was to represent the Western viewpoint and to protect the valuable 
business interests of the [newspaper] property." In fairness to Dafoe, it must be added 
that he did have a predilection for freer trade. The author recognized Dafoe's blind 
spots, among them his suspicion of French Canadians and failure to recognize their 
influence in the nation and his frequently taking the position that what was good for 
the West was good for the nation. Such expressions as “so bitter had Dafoe’s partisan- 
ship become” and “Dafoe misrepresented the Borden ideal" are marks of the author's 
critical judgment. All phases of Dafoe’s career as an observer, critic, and publicist are 
well covered. This is not, however, a biography of Dafoe. As the author says, his 
emphasis has been on politics and especially national politics. He might justifiably have 
added international affairs, A complete portrait in the future will perhaps indicate more 
clearly the effect of age on Dafoe. Did old age bring vanity, irascibility, or intolerance 
which, for example, may have colored his view of Meighen? The author was fortunate 
that he had not only the file of the Free Press but many collections of personal papers 
that he used well. At the same time he has not overlooked important relevant secondary 
material. 

University of Western Ontario James J. TALMAN 


BERNAL DIAZ: HISTORIAN OF THE CONQUEST. By Herbert Cerwin, (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 239. $4.95.) This biography brings to- 
gether from scattered sources and translates into English what little is known about 
the author of the classic True History of the Conquest of New Spain. The record, 
despite many gaps, shows clearly that Bernal Diaz del Castillo was no less bold and 
persistent in seeking rewards from the Spanish crown than he had been earlier while 
fighting Indians under Cortes. Thanks to these exertions he seems to have lived com- 
fortably from the time he retired to Guatemala in 1541 until he died there in 1584. But 
his relative ease had been achieved only through constant effort. As an eloquent agent 
for himself before the Council of the Indies, he “could plead poverty better than any 
other conqueror.” He developed expertise in persuading the authorities to grant Indians 
to support him; once he even tried to get the Indian defender Bartolomé de Las Casas 
to lobby on his behalf by offering money for religious robes. Bernal Diaz was probably 
typical of those Spaniards who, after the glory and the excitement of the conquest had 
passed, devoted their later years to keeping their nests in the New World properly 
feathered. Mr. Cerwin makes no new contribution to our knowledge of Bernal Díaz' 
historical labors and does not cite the detailed studies of the Spanish Jesuit Carmelo 
Sáenz de Santa María on the complicated story of the various texts. But he enlists the 
services of a handwriting expert to show that the Guatemala manuscript of the history 
is not all in the author's own hand. This same expert also believes that the conquistador's 
signature indicates that he had a “high forehead, rather close-set eyes, a Cyrano de 
Bergerac nose and an attentive ear," a divination that will probably be no more 
acceptable to historians than the author's statement that the History enables us to 
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know “exactly how the conquest of a new continent was carried out.” The book is 
somewhat loosely organized and padded with conjectures. 
Columbia University . Lewis HANKE 


PLANTATIONS ET ESCLAVES A SAINT-DOMINGUE. by G. Debien. [Publica- 
tions de la Section d'Histoire, Number 3.] (Dakar: Université de Dakar, Faculté des 
Lettres et Sciences humaines, 1962. Pp. 184.) Written by the premier historian of the 
old French Caribbean, this excellent book is divided into two independent parts, each 
treating the story of a sugar plantation of Saint Domingue. Part One, based chiefly on 
letters from the French proprietors to their agents and friends in the West Indies, is 
concerned with the Cottineau estate from 1750 to 1778. Part Two, relying on letters 
from the agents in the island to the owner, presents the record of the complex sugar 
properties of Stanislas Foäche in the years 1770-1803. In each case the author has had 
to work without the invaluable help of detailed financial accounts. Both sections center 
attention on the life and labor of the slaves. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the first part deals with the alleged poisoning of Negroes by their fellow slaves. Cer- 
tainly the terrible attrition of the slave population cried for explanation; it is scarcely 
surprising that contemporaries became almost hysterical in their search for causes of 
the ruinous losses. The Foache narrative has the fascination of depicting the life of a 
plantation against the violent background of the French and Haitian Revolutions. 
Owing in good part to the steadfast conservatism of the "conducteurs," the black 
drivers, the estate maintained surprising stability and integrity for years after the out- 
break of bloody disorders in the colony. This book will prove indispensable to all his- 
torians of plantations and slavery. 

University of Texas J. Harry BENNETT 


JOSÉ MATÍAS DELGADO Y EL MOVIMIENTO INSURGENTE DE 1811. By 
Rodolfo Baron Castro. [Biblioteca José Matías Delgado, Number 3.] (San Salvador: 
Ministerio de Educación, Dirección General de Publicaciones. 1962. Pp. 239.) This 
book won a share of the second prize in El Salvador's historical competition celebrating 
the sesquicentennial of the first movement for Central American independence. In 
general, it merits its reward. 'The author has developed Delgado and the uprising against 
Spanish authority in 1811 simply and predictably. By the time of the hero's birth into a 
distinguished Creole family, the cleavage between the European-born Spaniard and his 
American stepchild stirred resentment among the abused Americans, On maturing, 
Delgado took orders; the Church offered opportunities for advancement, although 
the European-born Spaniards still took the best places. As the cura vicario of San 
Salvador, Delgado realized for the first time that the interests of the Empire did not 
always coincide with the needs of the province. A severe earthquake had desolated 
his intendancy in 1776; another shook down the remains of the city in 1798 as Delgado 
assumed his duties. In both cases money existed in the treasury for relief and recon- 
struction, but Spanish red tape and unconcern prevented its proper use. Delgado 
sympathized with his fellow citizens when, after years of pliable rule by Creole interim 
intendants, the ayuntamiento protested the appointment of a new corregidor intendente 
from Spain. Yet these and other irritants could not produce a revolutionary uprising. 
That opportunity came with the deposition of the Spanish royal family by Napoleon 
in 1808 and the subsequent attempt of Spanish liberals to create a government less 
absolute than that of the Bourbons and the sudden heat of Guatemalan politics as the 
city governments grappled clumsily with unfamiliar politics and elections. Delgado 
stood for a place in the Spanish Central Junta and accepted his defeat gracefully. He 
was not a candidate, but he was deeply interested when a subsequent election. chose 
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men to represent the Americans in the Cortes of Cadiz, The Creoles who managed to 
attend the sessions of that body found themselves relegated to a familiar position of 
inferiority. They fought back vigorously; their instructions demanded Empire reform, 
and, according to the author, the word “independence” did not frighten them. The 
Central Americans knew of the Hidalgo movement in Mexico and the first attempts 
to revolutionize South America. Smoldering hatred of the gachupin finally broke into 
open rioting in San Salvador when rumors reached the city in November 1811 that 
the Europeans had arrested a beloved liberal priest and planned the assassination of 
Father Delgado, rumors true and false respectively. The Creoles of the city took ad- 
vantage of the mob to depose their gachupin intendant and arrest the other prominent 
European officials. Castro's thesis is that Delgado led the movement and on its ultimate 
failure managed the capitulation with such tact and skill that the usual bloody re- 
prisals did not occur. The author has presented a good summary of the beginning 
phase of Central American independence and a less satisfactory account of Delgado's 
role in it. His sources are excellent, and in the main he has used them well, but his 
evidence for making Delgado the moving spirit of the ıdır movement seems un- 
necessarily circumstantial. 

University of Houston Jack A. Happick 


VERSIÓN FRANCESA DE MÉXICO. Volume 1, INFORMES DIPLOMATICOS 
(1853-1858). Translated with an introduction by Lilia Díaz. ([México, D. F.:] Colegio 
de México. 1963. Pp. xi, 471.) As part of the centennial of the French intervention in 
Mexico several projects have been undertaken, including one to publish, in the Spanish 
language, a cross section of official dispatches and semiofficial reports of the French 
ministers, consuls, and commercial agents resident in Mexico in the period 1853-1867, 
the date of Maximilian's execution. These documents, most of them written to the 
home government, have been extracted from the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations in Paris and are being translated and edited by Lilia Díaz for publication by 
El Colegio de México in a series of volumes entitled Versión francesa de México. The 
initial volume carries the story from the age of reform through the departure of Presi- 
dent Ignacio Comonfort. According to the editor these diplomatic agents were capable 
of reporting in detail on the complicated twists and turns of Mexican politics. From 
the first they were apprehensive lest governmental instability result in renewed interest 
on the part of the mercantile class of the United States in occupying part or all of 
Mexico. For this reason they urged increased French participation in Mexican affairs. 
Continuing activity of foreign filibusterers such as William Walker in Baja California, 
uncertainty in Tehuantepec over canal prospects, rebellions in Yucatán, and the 
machinations of General Santa Anna were among the matters reported on in detail in 
these documents. This series should serve as a mine of detailed information concerning 
persons, natives and foreigners, involved in Mexican affairs in the age of reform; the 
index to the first volume seems to bear this out. It is to be hoped that when the series 
is completed a more detailed index will be prepared. 

University of Georgia Rıcnarp K. Murpocu 


THE FRENCH ARMY IN MEXICO, 1861-1867: A STUDY IN MILITARY GOV- 
ERNMENT. By Jack Autrey Dabbs. [Studies in American History, Number 2.] (The 
Hague: Mouton & Co. 1963. Pp. 340. Glds. 30.00.) Historians and biographers, at- 
tracted by the tragic figure of Maximilian or intrigued by the possible clash between 
the United States and France, have left unstudied few major aspects of the French 
intervention in Mexico. Many authors have touched on problems of the French occupa- 
tion, but none have examined them in any detail. It is this gap that the present volume 
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attempts to fill, Inevitably considerable attention must be given to relations between 
the principal French commanders, Forey and Bazaine, and the government. From the 
first days of the intervention it became clear that Napoleon’s objectives were not in 
harmony with those of the Mexican oligarchy, and the two French created governments 
were not obedient puppets. Bazaine, the central figure in the adventure, is presented 
as a competent, faithful officer who made few blunders and emerged with untarnished 
reputation. Indeed, the reader wonders if the author is not as much interested in 
Bazaine himself as in military administrative history. The volume is far more than 
“a case study of the problems facing an army of occupation. . . ." The French army 
was a fighting force, not one on garrison duty alone, and many of the problems here 
considered are those that any army on foreign soil is certain to encounter. In his con- 
clusions, the author addresses himself more to the intervention as a military adventure 
to build an empire than to the lessons learned as an army of occupation. The assump- 
tion that Maximilian could have rallied the Indians of Mexico to sustain the Empire 
ig an interesting suggestion but not a valid conclusion. The author has covered the 
sources well and has made effective use of the Bazaine Archives which form part of 
the García Collection in the University of Texas. Despite technical inadequacies, the 
result is a book of prime importance to the student of the French intervention in 


Mexico. 
Miami University 


Harris GAYLORD WARREN 
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Lour Dupraz. L'avénement de Rodolphe 
I°? et la naissance du royaume de Bourgogne 
transjurane (6 janvier 888). Schweiz. Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 2, 1963. 

MARLENE CiXLAMINI. The Old Icelandic 
Duel. Scand. Stud., Aug. 1963. 

Henmz Löwe. Kaisertum und Abendland in 
Ottonischer und Frühsalischer Zeit. Hist. 
Zeitsch., June 1963. 

Géraro Cames. Otton II et ses hauts dig- 
nitaires sur les miniatures de Bamberg et de 
Munich: Un essai d’identification. Seriptorium, 
no, 2, 1963. 

Korr Reiner. Studien zur Überlieferung 
der Werke des Petrus Damiani, Teil HL Deut- 
sches Archiv, no. 2, 1962. 

Hermur Precar. Die Tegernseer Hand- 
schrift Clm 19411, Beschreibung und Inhalt, 
Ibid. 

Joser Baton. L'Acte de Fondation de l'Ab- 
baye de Saint-Hubert en Ardennes. Ibid. 

Hans EszaHARD Maver. Die Politik der 
T d von Hochburgund im Doubsgebiet. 
Ibid. 

Huserr GRUNDMANN. Zur Vita sancti Ger- 
laci eremitae, Ibid. 

WoLreano D. Farrz. Bemerkungen zum 
Böhmischen Kronarchiv. Ibid. 

Nus Harran. Magnus Erlingssons Kron- 
ingsdag. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1963. 
je ScHREINER. Omkring Kongespeilet. 
Ibid. 
Sven AxELsoN. Valdemar Sejrs Norska Po- 
22 1204 i Danska och Nord-Isländska Källor. 
Ibid. 

Ore R. JouaNNEsEN. Haakonshallen. Am. 
Scand. Rev., June 1963. 


C. R. CHENEY. Magna Carta Beati Thome: 
Another Canterbury Forgery. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May 1963. 

H. Bürrken. Churrátien im 12. Jahrhundert. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. a, 1963. 

JAMES A. BxuNDAcz. The Crusade of Richard 
I: ut Canonical Quaestiones. Speculum, July 
1963. 

Jonn Anpxew Borie. The Mongol Invasion 
of Eastern Persia, 1220—1223. History Today, 
Sept. 1963. 

Joan T. ArpLEBY, Richard of Devizes and 
the Annals of Winchester. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May 1963. 

- GILBERT Ovy. Enquête sur les manuscrits 
autographes du chancelier Gerson et sur les 
copies faites par son frère le célestin Jean Ger- 
son. Scriptorium, no. 2, 1963. 

James R. CALDWELL. The Interrelationship 
of the Manuscripts of Gervase of Tilbury’s 
Oria Imperialia. Ibid. 

G. L. Hazass. Medieval Government and 
Statecraft. Past and Present, July 1963. 

Hanz A. MisknaN. The Last Act of 
Charles V: The Background of the Revolts of 
1382. Speculum, July 1963. 

L. F. Marxs. Fourteenth-Century Democ- 
racy in Florence [review article]. Past and 
Present, July 1963. 

W. H. Rupr DE CoLLensero. Yolande de 
Vilaragut, reine de Majorque, princesse de 
ee et sa parenté. Ann. du Midi, Jan. 
1963. 

Y. Dosar. Remarques sur la légation de 
l'évêque Gautier de Tournai dans le Midi de 
la France (1232-1233). Ibid. 

Exo«aNUEL LeRoy Lapurm. La conférence 
d'Aspen sur le climat des xi* et xv* siècles. 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., July-Aug. 1963. 

RAYMOND CHEVALLIER. See General list, 

C, J. HorpswozTH. Visions and Visionaries 
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in the Middle Ages. History (London), June 
1963. 

ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Freperic C. Lanz. The Cambridge Eco- 
nomic History: The Medieval Period [review 
of Vol. HI, edited by M. M. Postan e£ al]. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1963. 

Karu F, Morrison, Numismatics and Carol- 
ingian Trade: A Critique of the Evidence. 
Speculum, July 1963. 

A. BanTHA. Hungarian Society in the Tenth 
Century and the Division of Labour. Acta His- 
torica (Budapest) no. 3-4, 1963. 

J. F. A. Mason, Two New Volumes of 
Domesday Geography. Geog. Jour., June 1963. 

Ruccrro Romano. Les prix au Moyen 
Age: Dans le Proche-Orient et dans l'Occident 
chrétien. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., July~Aug. 1963. 

Anon. A Thirteenth-Century Castilian 
Sumptuary Law. Bus. Hist. Rev., nos. 1-2, 
1963. 

Kaare SELNES. Gamalrussisk Rett og Nor- 
‘disk Lov. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1963. 

ELaBETH VON RooN-BassERMANN., Die Han- 
delssperre Englands gegen Flandern 1270- 
1274 und die lizenzierte englische Wollaus- 
fuhr. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschafts- 
gesch., June 1963. 

J. P. Trasur-Cussac. Quelques données sur 
le commerce du vin à Libourne autour de 
1300. Ann. du Midi, Jan. 1963. 

MARGARET Aston. A Kent Approver of 
1440. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1963. 

J. Favıer. Le niveau de vie d'un collecteur 
et d'un sous-collecteur apostoliques à la fin du 
xiv* siècle. Ann. du Midi, Jan. 1963. 

FaANTIÉEX Graus. Autour de la peste noire 
au xiv? siècle en Bohême. Ann.: Éc., soc. 
civil., July-Sept. 1963. 

Jean Larricaur. Ferriers pyrénéens établis 
en Quercy au xv^ siècle, Ann. du Midi, July 
1963. > 

THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

Dennis E. Raopes. The Letters of St. Igna- 
tius, Bishop of Antioch: The Fortuna of Their 
Fifteenth-Century Editions. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
AM., no. 2, 1963. 

H. Suvesrre. Notules à propos d'une his- 
toire de la tolérance. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 
2, 1963. 

Rosatinp M. T. Hir. The Northumbrian 
Church. Church Quar. Rev., Apr.-]une 1963. 

ALINE RoUssELLE-EsTEVE, Saint Benoît d’ 
Aniane et Cassien: Étude sur la Concordia Reg- 
ularum. Ann. du Midi, July 1963. 

Sm Harry Lure. A Thousand Years of 
Mount Athos. Cornhill Mag., Summer 1963. 

MicHAzL WoLre. Thjodhild’s Church: The 
Cradle of Christianity in Norse Greenland. 
Am. Scand. Rev., Mar, 1963. 

Maurice Coens. La Vie de S. Magne de 
Füssen par Otloh de Saint-Emmeran. Analecta 
Bollandiana, nos. 1-2, 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


JOSEPH VAN DER STRAETEN, Les Vies métri- 
ques de S. Omer. Ibid. 

Pauz Devos. Une mosaïque: La Légende 
morave des saints Cyrille et Méthode. Ibid. 

HERMANN  TücHLE. Ein Wagenhausener 
Nekrolog aus Petershausen, Schweiz. Zeüsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 2, 1963. 

ANTONIA GRANSDEN, The ‘Cronica Buriensis’ 
and the Abbey of St. Benet of Hulme, Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May 1963. 

AUBREY GwYNN, The Medieval Councils: 
Lateran I to Vienne (1123-1311). Irish Eccles. 
Rec., Mar. 1963. 

J. P. Marguerrs and P. Roupie. Pierre Sul- 
pin, évéque de Bazas, et la fondation du col- 
lège de Saint-Flour à Toulouse, Ann. du Midi, 
July 1963. 

Howard Kaminsxy. Wyclifism as Ideology 
of Revolution. Church Hist., Mar. 1963. 

RoLanp MousNiER. Saint Bernard and Mar- 
tin Luther. Am. Benedictine Rev., Sept. 1963. 

Car. Coen. Martin Luther and His Jewish 
Contemporaries, Jewish Soc. Stud., July 1963. 

Lester K. Lrrrre. Calvin’s Appreciation of 
Gregory the Great. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 


1963. 


LEARNING, LITERATURE, AND ART 


PauL Devos. Anastase le Bibliothécaire: Sa 
contribution 4 la correspondance pontificale; 
La date de sa mort. Byzantion, no. 1, 1962. 

Roager Brownino. Byzantinische Schulen 
und Schulmeister. Das Altertum, no. 2, 1963. 

Id. The Patriarchal School at Constantinople 
a Twelfth Century. Bysantion, no. 1, 
1962. 

DAMIEN VAN DEN EYNDE. Les écrits perdus 
d'Abélard. Antonianum, Oct. 1962. 

Rıckarp Lemay. Dans l'Espagne du xu" 
siècle, les traductions de l'arabe au latin. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., July~Aug. 1963. 

Lynn THoRNDRE. Science and Religion in 
a Manuscript at Graz. Speculum, July 1963. 

James M. Power. Frederick II's Knowledge 
of Greek. Ibid. 

Patricia EasTERLING. Hand-List of the Ad- 
ditional Greek Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Seriptorium, no. 2, 1963. 

ANNELIESE Maren. Das Problem der Evidenz 
in der Philosophie des 14. Jahrhunderts. Schol- 
astik, no. 2, 1963. 

Exnust H. Wiirins. Petrarch’s Erw] ab 
Italia. Speculum, July 1963. 

S, Prere. Leonardi Bruni Aretini Carmen. 
Class. World , June 1963. 

CHARLES MUSCATINE. Locus of Action in 
EM Narrative, Romance Philol, Aug. 
1963. 

Hans H. Franker. Poets’ Biographies in 
Provençal and Chinese. Ibid., May 1963. 

Kurr Lzwzwr. The Catalan Troubadour 
Cerveri and His Contemporary, the Joglar 
Guillem de Cervera. Speculum, July 1963. 

R., A. CoxpiNGLEY. Stokesay Castle, Shrop- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


shire: The Chronology of Its Buildings. Art 
Bull., June 1963. 

James R. JoHnson. The Stained Glass The- 
ories of Viollet-le-Duc. Ibid. 

Kenetm Foster. Michelangelo’s Failure. 
Blackfriars, Sept. 1963. 


BOOKS 


Basın, Tuomas. Histoire de Louis XI. Vol. I 
l 1461-1469). Ed. and trans. by CHARLES 
SAMARAN. Les classiques de l'histoire de France 
au moyen äge. Paris: Société d'Édition “Les 
Belles Lettres." 1963. Pp. xxii, 355. 

Canton, Norman F. Medieval History: The 
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Life and Death of a Civilization. New York: 
Macmillan. 1963. Pp. xi, 622. $8.50. Textbook. 

HacsPigL, Gerron H. Die Führerpersön- 
lichkeit im Kreuzzug. Geist und Werk der 
Zeiten, No. ro. Zürich: Fretz und Wasmuth 
Verlag. 1963. Pp. 188. 9.50 fr. S. 

THORNDIKE, Lynn, and Kisre, PEARL. 4 
Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific 
Writings in Latin. Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Publication No. 29. Rev. and aug- 
mented ed.; Cambridge, Mass.: the Academy. 
1963. Pp. xxii, 1,938. $30.00 postpaid. See rev. 
A rst ed. (1937), AHR, XLIII (Apr. 1938), 
79. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Marion BALDERSToN. John Songhurst, Friend 
of William Penn. Quaker Hist., Spring 1963. 

ARTHUR E, Barker. Recent Studies in the 
English Renaissance. Stud. in Eng. Lit., Win- 
ter 1963. 

J. C. Barry. The Convocation of 1563. His- 
tory Today, July 1963. 

D. K. Bassett. The Trade of the English 
East India Company in Cambodia, 1651-6. 
Jour, Royal Astatic Soc., pts. x and 2, 1962. 

Joun D, BzncsacEL. The Date and Proven- 
ance of the Forrest-Heyther Collection of Tu- 
dor Masses. Music and Letters, July 1963. 

Goopwmy F. Berquisr, Jr. Revolution 
through Persuasion: John Pym’s Appeal to the 
M MS in 1640. Quar. Jour. Speech, Feb. 
1963 

D. G. CHANDLER. From the Other Side of the 
Hil, Blenheim, 1704. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, June 1963. 

ALFRED Conen. Two Roads to the Puritan 
Millennium: Wiliam Erbury and  Vavasor 
Powell, Church Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Rosazre L. Corre. See Low Countries list. 

W ALTER S. Corus. Recent Discoveries con- 
cerning the Biography of Thomas Weelkes. 
Music and Letters, Apr, 1963. 

Epwarp H., Davınson. From Locke to Ed- 
wards, Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept 1963. 

ALLEN G. Deavs. Sir Thomas Browne and 
the Study of Colour Indicators. Ambix, Feb. 
1962, 

J. D. M. Derrerr. Thomas More and Joseph 
the Indian. Jour. Royal Astatic Soc., pts. 1 and 
2, 1962. 

J. P. Fem. Davenant Exonerated. Mod. 
Lang. Rev., July 1963. 

J. Fines. The Post-Mortem Condemnation 
for Heresy of Richard Hunne. Eng. Hut. Rev., 
July 1963. 

Davi» Foxon. Libertine Literature in Eng- 
land, 1660-1745. Book Collector, Spring, Sum- 
mer 1963. 


Ozive C. Goopsopy. Irish Quaker Diaries. 
Jour. Friends Hist. Soc., Autumn 1962. 

Wuxunm J. Grace. Milton, Salmasius, and 
ep Natural Law. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July~Sept. 
1963. 

G. D. G. Hart. An Assize Book of the 
Seventeenth Century. dm. Jour. Legal Hist., 
Tn 1963. 

C. G. Hanrow. Nashe's Visit to the Isle of 
Wight and His Publications of 1592-4. Rev. 
Eng. Stud., Aug. 1963. 

A. R. HEIERMAN. Satire in the Utopia. 
PMLA, June 1963. 

Rocer Howsır. Henry Vane the Younger 
and the Politics of Religion. History Today, 
Apr. 1963. 

Gy Less IsHam. Two Local Biographies [Owen 
Ragsdale and Sir John Robinson, 1st Baronet]. 
Br E Ld Past and Present, no. 3, 
1962. 

Marvin H, Jackson. The Labrador Landfall 
of John Cabot: The 1497 Voyage Reconsidered. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., June 1963. 

J. P. Kenyon. The Birth of the Old Pre- 
tender. History Today, June 1963. 

oo Mom. The Architecture of Dissent. 
Ibid. 

D. B. Quan and P. H. Hurron. John White 
and the English Naturalists. Ibid., May 1963. 

Teeonore K., Rass. The Editions of Sir 
Edwin Sandys’s Relation of the State of Reli- 
gion. Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug. 1963. 

W. StanForp Rew. Seapower in the Foreign 
Policy of James IV of Scotland. Medtevalia et 
Humanistica, 1963. 

GERHARD A. Rrrrer Divine Right und 
Prarogative der englischen Könige 1603-1640. 
Hist. Zeitsch., June 1963. 

M. SeLicer. Locke's Natural Law and the 
Foundation of Politics. Jour. Hist. Ideas, July- 
Sept. 1963. 

CHARLES J. SPEEL U. Theological Concepts 
of Magistracy: A Study of Constantinus, Henry 
es and John F. Kennedy. Church Hist., June 
19 

“Sceptic” 


E S. Sprorr. Ralegh’s and the 
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Elizabethan Translation of Sextus Empiricus. 
Philol. Quar., Apr. 1963. 

Jerry STANNARD. Materia Medica in the 
Locke-Clark Correspondence. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, June 1963. 

A. G. Warson. Sir Robert Cotton and Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes: An Exchange of Manuscripts. 
British Museum Quar., Mar. 1962. 

Donoruy WiLLIAMs Warrney. London Pur- 
itanism: The Haberdashers’ Company. Church 
Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Penry WiLLIAMS. The Tudor State. Past and 
Present, July 1963. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Derex H. Arpczorr. The Effectiveness of 
Direct Controls in the British Economy, 1946- 
1950. Scottish Jour. Pol. Econ., June 1963. _ 

Joser L. ArrHorz. Gladstone and the Vati- 
can Decrees. Historian, May 1963. | 

A. AsPINALL. Canning’s Return to Office in 
September 1822. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1963. 

E, A. Arrwoop. The Origins of State Sup- 
port for British Agriculture. Manchester School 
Econ. and Soc. Stud., May 1963. | 

Pum N. Bacxsreom, Jr. The Practical Side 
of Christian Socialism in Victorian England. 
Victorian Stud., June 1963. | 

W. H. Barser. L'Angleterre dans Candide. 
Rev. litt. comp., June 1963. | 

G. F, Barre. George Borrow's "Old Radi- 
cal." Notes and Queries, July 1963. : 

Rosgzur C. BarcHELDER. Charles Inglis, 
First British Colonial Bishop. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Mar. 1963. | 

EUGENE CHARLTON Brace. The Tumultuous 
Petitioners: The Protestant Association in Scot- 
land, 1778-1780. Rev. of Politics, Apr. 1963. 

Marx BrAuc. The Myth of the Old Poor 
Law and the Making of the New. Jour. Econ. 

. Hist., June 1963. 
- Eugene A. Brany. A Reconsideration of 
the Lancashire “Cotton Famine.” Agric. Hist., 
July 1963. 

E. H. PHzgLPs Brown and M. H. Browne. 
Carroll D. Wright and the Development of 
British Labour Statistics. Economica, Aug. 


1963. 
Peren T. Commos. Late Victorian Sexual 


Respectability and the Social System. Internat. 


Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 1963. 

Morton H. Cowpen. Early Marxist Views 
on British Labor, 1837-1917. Western Pol. 
Quar., Mar. 1963. 

Basi. L. Crapsrer. The London Sunday 
Advertiser and Its Immediate Successors. Bus. 
Hist., June 1963. 

IAN Commence. Helvetius in England. Études 
anglaises, June 1963. 

Joun N. The Antarctic Landfalls 
of John Biscoe, 1831. Geog. Jour., June 1963. 

Hans Daarper. The Haldane Committee 
and the Cabinet. Pub. Admin., Summer 1963. 

Francis James DALLETT. Export Extraordi- 


Other Recent Publications 


nary: The American Museum in Britain. Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist., Spring 1963. 

Morris Davis. Some Neglected Aspects of 
British Pressure Groups. Midwest Jour. Pol. 
Sci., Feb. 1963. 

Kart W. Deurscx and NornerT WIENER. 
The Lonely Nationalism of Rudyard Kipling. 
Yale Rev., Summer 1963. — 

Harry Ecksrgm. The Genesis of the Na- 
tional Health Service. Current Hist., July 1963. 

EARLE Frezn. Neutral Trade and the Order 
in Council of 7 January 1807. Am. Neptune, 
July 1963. 

Ranu R. FrLonzscu. Stratford Canning, 
Palmerston, and the Wallachian Revolution of 
1848. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1963. 

James A, Grason. The Duke of Newcastle 
and British North American Affairs, 1859-64. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., June 1963. 

RonERT L. Gorp, Politics and Property dur- 
ing the Transfer of Florida from Spanish to. 
English Rule. Florida Hist. Quar., July 1963. 

Pan Harrenpen. Colonial Appointments 
and Patronage under the Duke of Newcastle, 
1724-1739. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1963. 

Harry Hanax. A Lost Cause: The English 
Radicals and the Hapsburg Empire, 1914- 
1918. Jour. Central European Aff., July 1963. 

J. R. Hannis and R. O. Roserrs. Eighteenth 
Century Monopoly: The Cornish Metal Com- 
d Agreements of 1785. Bus. Hist., June 
1963. 

Lzonarp W. Hain. The Auditor and the 
ix Companies Acts. Accounting Rev., July 
1963. 

SAMUEL J. Hurwrrz. Medical Care before 
World War II. Current Hist., July 1963. 

ALLEN S. Jonnson. British Politics and the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act Sow Atlantic 
Quar., Spring 1963. 

Amos Kuastoian, Economic Factors and 
en Neutrality, 1861-1865. Historian, Aug. 
1963. 

Lawrence A. Koms. Charles Darwin's 
nk Ill Health. Bull. Hist. Medicine, June 
1963. 

ALBERT J. Komm, Christopher Smart: The 
Post and Patriot of the Lord. ELH, June 1963. 

Emmer Larg. Mounting the Counter- 
Attack: The Roman Catholic Hierarchy and 
the Destruction of Parnellism. Rev. of Politics, 
Apr. 1963. 

ALMoNT Linpszy. The Health Service: Its 
First Decade. Current Hist., July 1963. 

G. I. T. Macron. The Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Crisis of 1825. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1963. 

W. F. ManDLe. Sir Oswald Mosley’s Resig- 
nation from the Labour Government. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 1963. 

JoserH J. MATHEWS, See United States list. 

DovoLas Marnarp. Reform and the Origin 
of the International Organization Movement. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., June 19, 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Frank MERLI. See United States list, 

G. E. Minoay. The “Agricultural Revolu- 
Hon" in English History: A Reconsideration. 
Agric. Hist., July 1963. - 

À. N. A Monsy. Joseph Hunter and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. Book Collector, Spring 1963. 

Rares S. Pomeroy. Whateley's Historic 
Doubts: Argument and Origin. Qkwar. Jour. 
Speech, Feb. 1963. 

Loren Rem. The Last Speech of William 
E [1805]. Ibid., Apr. 1963. 

. W. Rosenı. The Navy at Cambridge, 
a Mariner Mirror, Aug. 1963. 

Grorcs Rupf. The Study of Popular Dis- 
turbances in the “Pre-Industrial” Age. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 1963. 

Eric ScmEgNxER. Nationalization and De- 
nationalization of Motor Carriers in Great 
Britain. Land Economics, Aug. 1963. 

BERNARD SEMMEL. Parliament and the Met- 
ric System. Ists, Mar. 1963. 

M. SiNCLAm. The Principles of Treaty 
Interpretation and Their Application by the 
English Courts. Internat. and Comp. Law 
Quar., Apr. 1963. 

Ropert C. Srack. Victorian Bibliography 
for 1962. Victorian Stud., June 1963. 

Brian SMITH. Maine’s Concept of Progress. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, July-Sept. 1963. 

Cartes DANIEL Smrr. Tracing the Cor- 
respondence of George III and Lord North. 
Manuscripts, Fall 1962. 

Rıcnarn A. Sorowar. Reform or Ruin: 
English Moral Thought during the First French 
Republic. Rev. of Politics, Jan. 1963. 

Nem- R. Srour. Manning the Royal Navy in 
North America, 1763-1775. Am. Neptune, 
July 1963. 

Donaty T. Torcmana. W. B. Yeats, Jona- 
€ Swift, and Liberty. Mod. Philol., Aug. 
1963. 

Eunice H. Turner. The Russian Squadron 
with Admiral Duncan's North Sea Fleet, 
1795-1800, Mariner: Mirror, Aug. 1963. 

D. C. Warr. America and the British For- 
eign Policy-Making Elite, from Joseph Cham- 
berlain to Anthony Eden, 1895-1956. Rev. of 
Politics, Jan. 1963. 

Jon W. Wess. The National and Migra- 
tional Components of Population Changes in 
England and Wales, 1921-1931. Econ. Geog., 
Apr. 1963. 

Franx G. WEBER. Palmerston and Prussian 
Liberalism, 1848. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 
1963. 

LucyLe WERKMEISTER. Jemmie Boswell and 
the London Daily Press, 1785-1795. Bull. New 
York Pub. Lib., Feb. 1963. 

' J. D. Witson. Later Nineteenth Century De- 
fences of the Thames, including Grain Fort. 
Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Sept. 1963. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 
Henry S. ArsiNskr The Canadian Senate: 
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Politics and the Constitution. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., June 1963. 
C. Pauz BRrADLEY. Party Politics in British 
Guiana. Western Pol. Quar., June 1963. 
Rozsert E. Burns. The Catholic Relief Act 
in Ireland, 1778. Church Hist., June 1963. 
GERALD L. Carlan. The Failure of Cana- 
dian Socialism: The Ontario Experience, 1932- 


:1945. Canadian Hist. Rev., June 1963. 


Davi» Corserr. Canada's Immigration Pol- 
icy, 1957-1962. Internat. Jour., Spring 1963. 

Miriam Drxson. The Timber Strike of 1929. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 
1963. 

GUNTHER Dorxsr. The Prerogatives of the 
Crown in the Commonwealth of Australia 
and External Affairs. 4m. Jour. Comp. Law, 
Autumn 1962, 

KATHLEEN FrrzPATRICK. The Burke and 
Wills Expedition and the Royal Society of 
Victoria. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, May 1963. 

James H. Jounson. Population Changes in 
ae 1951~1961. Geog. Jour., June 1963. 

P. Lester. State Succession to Treaties 
in a Commonwealth, Internat. and Comp. 
Law Quar., Apr. 1963. 

Bena Lim. Malaya, a Background Bibliog- 
raphy. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic 
Soc., pts. 2 and 3, 1962. 

Roy N. LokxzN. Sir William Keith’s The- 
= of the British Empire. Historian, Aug. 
1963. 

Joan P. MacxiNTosH. Politics in Nigeria: 
The Action Group Crisis of 1962. Polit. Stud., 
June 1963. 

NoerL McLacHLan. Edward Eagar (1787-— 
1866): A Colonial Spokesman in Sydney and 
London, Hist. Stud,, Australia and New Zea- 
land, May 1963. 

W. L. Morton. The Local Executive in the 
British Empire 1763-1828. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July 1963. 

Marx Namis. British Attitudes toward the 
Anglo-Indians. Somth Atlantic Quar., Summer 
1963. 

Jonaruan Russm. British Courts and Law 
Reporting in East Africa. Law Lib, Jour., Aug. 
1963. 

M. On. Warst. Irish Books Printed Abroad 
1475-1700. Irish Book, Winter 1962-63. 

Rosert R. Wuson and Roserr E. Cure. 
Commonwealth Cinzenship and Common Sta- 
tus, Am. Jour. Internat. Law, July 1963. 


BOOKS 

Erter, Evuen C. Early English Gardens and 
Garden Books. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
Stuart Civilization. [Ithaca, N. Y.:] Cornell 
University Press for the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 1963. Pp. 48, 20 plates. $1.00. 

Hucues, Paint. The Reformation in Eng- 
land. Three vols. in one. 5th rev. ed.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1963. Pp. xxv, 408, xxiii 
366, xxvii, 460. $17.50. See revs. of 1st ed 
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(1951, 1954, 1954), AHR, LVII (Oct. 1951), 
iu LX (Oct 1954), 8o, and (July 1955), 
82. 

Krrson CLarx, G., and ErroN, G. R. Guide 
to Research Facilities im History in the Umi- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1963. Pp. 
43. $1.00. 

Lrvinesron, WirLLIAM S. (ed.).. Federalism 
in the Commonwealth: A Bibliographical 
Commentary. London: Cassell for the Hansard 
Society. 1963. Pp. xviii, 237. 30%. 

MacInnus, C. M. Bristol and the Slave 
_ Trade, Local History Pamphlets. Bristol: Bristol 
Branch of the Historical Association, the Uni- 
versity, Bristol. 1963. Pp. 19. 25.6d. 

Nevo, Rora. The Dial of Virtue: A Study 
of Poems on Affairs of State in the Seventeenth 


Other Recent Publications 


Century. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1963. Pp. x, 283. $6.00. 

Pope, Waard Bissezz (ed.). The Diary of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Vol. Ul, 1825- 
1832; Vol. IV, 1832-1840; Vol. V, 1840-1846. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1963. Pp. vii, 660; 664; 688. $35.00 the set. 

Staus, Herpert ULRICH, Sir Winston S. 
Churchill: Versuch eines Portraits. Winterthur: 
Verlag P. G. Keller. 1962. Pp. xiii, 306. 

Waker, Eric A. (ed). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol VII, 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the High Com- 
mission Territories. 2d ed.; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1963. Pp. xxviii, 1087. 
$17.50. See rev. of 1st ed. (1936), AHR, XLII 
(Apr. 1937), 546. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


M. MxzsrAYER. Prix du blé et de l'avoine de 
1329 à 1793. Rev. du Nord, Apr.-]une 1963. 

JEAN PxupHoN. Les synodes des églises ré- 
formées de la province de Bourgogne: Le syn- 
ode de 1682. Ann. de Bourgogne, Jan.-Mar. 
1963. 

Rev. de théol. et de philos, no. I, 1963. 
Articles on Blaise Pascal. 

R. Tavenzaux. Note d'orientation de re- 
cherches sur le jansénisme français au xvm’ 
ios Bull. sec. d’hist. mod. et contemp., IV, 
1962. 

R. Lauran. Visites royales et princières à 
l'École militaire sous l'ancien régime. Rev. 
hist. de l'armée, no. 3, 1963. 

xvn’ siècle, nos. 58-59, 1963. Special num- 
ber on “Le Droit au xvi" siècle.” 

R. TavENEAUx. Dom Remi Ceillier et la vie 
monastique en Lorraine au xvm’ siècle. Bull. 
soc. des lettres, sci., et arts de Bar-le-duc et du 
musée de géog., no. 3, 1962. 

BERTHELOT pu Cresnay. Le clergé séculier 
francais du second ordre, d'aprés les insinua- 
tions ecclésiastiques. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 
2, 1963. 

Pau Levuruuior. Le conventionnel P.-A. 
Laloy. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.-June 1963. 

GanMy. Robespierre et l'indemni 
parlementaire. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

PauL Lamein. Robespierre était-il socialiste? 
Rev. soc., July 1962. 

THéonore Brzzori. Theroigne de Méricout, 
précurseur de l'émancipation des femmes. Ibid. 

J. Lucas-DUBRETON. La jeunesse du Roi 
Louis Philippe. Rev. deux mondes, June 1, 
1963. 

Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Jan.-Mar. 1963. Special 
number on “La Révolution française et les his- 
toriens Japonais." 


Perre Massé. La Révolution et l'Empire 
s les papiers de Garnier. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 
1963. 

ARNAUD DE Lesrapis. La conspiration de 
Dillon, Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1963. 

Jean Bournon. Kellermann en 1797. Ann. 
de l'Est, no. 1, 1963. 

JACQUELINE MocuE et. Les pratiques com- 
munautaires dans la plaine vendéenne au xıx" 
siècle, Ann.: Ée, soc., civil., July-Aug. 1963. 

PAUL Drourers. L'épiscopat devant la ques- 
tion ouvrière en France sous la monarchie de 
juillet. Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1963. 

L. Geard. Histoire et Constitution, 1851- 
1855. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 2, 1963. 

ANDRE FnANGOIs-PoNczT. La Croix-Rouge a 
cent ans, Rev. hist. de l'Armée, no. 2, 1963. 

M. L. Wzrcn. The French Princes and the 
American Civil War. Am. Soc. Legion of 
Honor Mag., no. 2, 1963. 

L. Geard. Les "photographies politiques" 
de Verax: Un manifeste de l'union libérale 
[on Orléanism]. Rev. Aist., Apr.-June 1963. 

J. GADILLE. Monseigneur Duquesnay et la 
République (1872-1884). Rev. du Nord, Apr.- 
June 1963. 

Davin Lanpes. A Chapter in the Financial 
Revolution of the Nineteenth Century: The 
Rise of French Deposit Banking. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., June 1963. 

CHarLes-RoBERT ÁcERON. Jules Ferry et la 
question algérienne en 1892. Rev. d’hist. mod. 
et contemp., Apr.- June 1963. 

GUILLEN, Les milieux d'affaires fran- 
gaises et le Maroc à l'aube du xx* siècle: La 
fondation de la Compagnie marocaine. Rev. 
hist., Apr.-June 1963. ; 

M. R. Osnxarf and M. P. LeviLuior. L'en- 
seignement au Xix* siècle et l'histoire sociale, 
Bull. sec. d'hist. mod. et contemp., IV, 1962. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


J. E. S. Haywarp. Educational Pressure 
Groups and the Indoctrination of the Radical 
Ideology of Solidarism, 1895-1914. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., pt. 1, 1963. 

CLAupE Livy. Un journal de Clemenceau: 
"Le Bloc" (janvier 1901-mars 1902). Rev. 
d'hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.]une 1963. 

LesLie Derrter. Le "cas Millerand”: Une 
nouvelle interprétation. Ibid. 

François Pıfraı. La querelle des dettes in- 
teralliés, Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1963. 

PrmLmpe MACHEFER. Autour du problème 
algérien en 1936—1938: La doctrine algérienne 
du P.S.F. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr. 
June 1963. 

PauL REYNAUD. Mon dernier Conseil des Min- 
istres. Rev. polit. et parl., July~Aug. 1963. 

HL Mıceer. Livres sur la Résistance fran- 
nn Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre mond., July 
1963. 

Roger LfoNARD. La cour des comptes et le 
contróle des finances publiques. Rev. polit. ef 
parl., Sept. 1963. 

Rev. fr. de sci. polit., June 1963. Articles 
on “La vie politique sous la V* République." 

Baron G. von FALKENHAUSEN. Expériences 
et problémes des économies frangaise et alle- 
mande. Rev. polit. et parl., Sept. 1963. 

Rev. hist. de Varmée, no. 1, 1963. Whole 
issue on the French West Indies. 

J. Gonrcuor. Robert Schnerb (1900-1962). 
Ann. hist. Rev. fr, Apr.-June 1963. 

Jean MarrRoN. L'Institut français d'histoire 
sociale. Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 
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DOCUMENT 


ANDRÉ Biper. Les relations franco-tunisi- 
no Quelques documents, Rev. soc., July 
1963. 


BOORS 


BovLoiseau, Marc. Etude de l'émigration et 
de la vente des biens des émigrés (1792- 
1830):  Instruction—sources—bibliographie— 
législation—tableaux. Ministère de l'Éducation 
nationale, Commission d’Histoire économique 
et sociale de la Révolution francaise. Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale. 1963. Pp. 179. 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent: An Exhibition. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 1963. 
Pp. vill, 31. 

Reınmarn, MARCEL. Étude de la population 
pendant la Révolution et l'Empire: Recueil de 
textes, premier supplément. Ministère de l'Éd- 
ucation nationale, Commission d'Histoire éco- 
nomique et sociale de la Révolution francaise. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1963. Pp. 76. 

Id. et al. (eds.). Archives parlementaires. 
Ist Ser., 1787—1799. Vol. LXXXIV, Du 9 au 
as pluviose an II. Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 1962. Pp. 750. 

Roserts, STEPHEN H. The History oj 
French Colontal Policy, 1870-1925. Reprint; 
[Hamden, Conn.:] Archon Books. 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 741. $15.00. 

Romer, Lucren. A History of France. 
Trans. and completed by A. L. Rowssz. Reprint; 
New York: St Martin’s Press. 1962. Pp. xv, 
487. $4.95. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


FRÉpÉRIC Mavro. L'histoire au Portugal. 
Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1963. 

J. €. M. Ocrespy. Graduate Research in 
Europe [Spain]. Historian, May 1963. 

Anrtönıo Cruz. O Porto nas Côrtes de Braga 
de 1387. Bol. Cult. Cámara Municipal do 
Porto, Mar.-June 1961. 

Eıfas Serra RÁrors. El redescubrimiento de 
las Islas Canarias en el siglo xiv. Rev. hist. 
canaria, Jul y-Dec. 1961. 

José Ma. MiürrÁs Varricrosa. Notas his- 
tóricas sobre la judería de Vich. Sefarad, no. 
2, 1962. 

Jost M. MapunzLL. Encuadernadores y 
libreros barceloneses judíos y conversos (1322— 
1458). Ibid. 

RAFAELA CASTRILLO,. Una carta granadina en 
el monasterio de Guadalupe. Al-Andalus, no. 
2, 1961. 

À. D. pe Sousa Costa. D. Gomes, reforma- 
dor da abadia de Florenga, e as tentativas de 
reforma dos mosteiros portugueses no século 
xv. Stud, monastica, no. 1, 1963. 


MANUEL S. Mora. Los Marcilla: Empacha- 
dores de la Inquisición turolense? Proceso del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisición contra García 
Garcés de Marcilla. Teruel, Jan—June 1962. 

Luis Barrrg v Prats. Diplomatario gerun- 
dense de Fernando de Antequera. Anales del 
Inst. Estud. Gerundenses, XIV, 1960. 

SANTIAGO SOBREQUÉS VipAL. Política remensa 
de Alfonso el Magnánimo en los últimos años 
de su reinado (1447-1458). Ibid. 

Luis Sara Barusr. Cartas inéditas del P. 
Mtro. Juan de Avila y documentos relativos 
a Fr. Domingo de Valtanás en la Hispanic 
Mid of America. Hispania Sacra, no. 1, 
1961. 

J. L. Gouzárgz NovarLíN, Don Fernando de 
Valdés, arzobispo, inquisidor. Bol. Inst. estud. 
asturianos, Dec, 1962. 

José Gentit pa Siva, Villages castillans et 
types de production au xvi* siècle, Ann.: Ec., 
soc., civil., July-Aug. 1963. 

Arvano Casrizto. Dette flottante et dette 
consolidée en Espagne, de 1557 à 1600. Ibid. 

Czsíngo GoicocHEA. Aspectos de la vida 
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pud en el siglo xvi. Berceo, July-Sept. 
1962. 

MANUEL Basas FgRNÁNDEZ. Testamento y 
mayorazgo del mercader Simón Ruiz Embito. 
Bol. Inst. Fernán González, no. 2, 1962. 

L. A. Martinez Cacuero. Bibliografía de 
la emigraciön asturiana. Bol. Inst. estud. asturi- 
anos, Aug. 1962. 

FERNANDO CasrELO-BnaNCO. O peixe na 
alimentacáo da Lisboa seiscentista. Rev. munic- 
ipal Lisboa, no. 3, 1961. 

E. Zupamg HuanrTe. Empresa de Leucata: 
Lance fatal del Virrey Cardona 29 de Agosto- 
29 de Septiembre de 1637. Anales del Inst. 
Estud. Gerundenses, XIV, 1960. 

ANDRÉS LLORDÉN. Memorias testamentarias 
de un corregidor andaluz (El Rey Felipe V, en 
Andalucía). Arch. hispalense, May-June 1962. 

L. A. Marrivez CacHero, La ciudad de 
Oviedo y su concejo en 1749. Bol. Inst. estud. 
asturianos, Aug., Dec. 1962. 

D:goo Ocracavfa FERNÁNDEZ. El Marqués 
ay Ensenada, defensa. Berceo, Oct.-Dec. 
1962. 

ANTONIO Dominourz Ortiz. Más sobre la 
fundación de la Sociedad Patridtica de Sevilla 
(fuentes documentales) [1774]. Arch. hispa- 
lense, May-June 1962. 

Ramón EzQUERARA. La critica española de la 


Other Recent Publications 


situación de América en el siglo xvm. Rev. de 
Indias, Jan.—June 1962. 

ÁNcHEZ Diana. La diócesis de 
Calahorra y La Calzada durante la Guerra de 
la Independencia. Berceo, Jan.—Mar., Apr.- 
June 1962 

FELICIDAD LOsCERTALES ABRI. Historia 
política y militar de Sevilla en los primeros 
quince años del siglo xix. Arch., hispalense, 
May-June 1962. 

Roserro BermÜnez Diez. El sistema mone- 
tario español: Su evolución [ıgth-zoth cen- 
tury]. Cuad. de la Escuela Dipl., no. 2, 1961. 

H. Paris EoUiLAZ, La política del desarollo 
económico y el caso de España [ce 1920- 
1960]. Anales de economia, Sept.-Dec. 1962. 

Marcos G. MARTÍNEZ. Bibliografía acerca de 
“La capitalidad de las Canarias.” Rev. hist. 
canaria, July-Dec. 1961. 

ANTONIO ALvaro Déria. Movimientos po- 
líticos do Porto no século xm. Bol. cult. 
Cámara Municipal do Porto, Mar—June 1961. 


BOOK. 

McGann, THomas F. (selected). Portrait of 
Spain: British and American Accounts of Spain 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. Pp. xix, 
389. $6.95. 


The Low Countries 
Herbert H. Rowen, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


ARTICLES 


M. BazrpEe. De kwestie van de “gemeen- 
schappelijke beurs" in de Geheime Raad onder 
de landvoogdes Maria van Hongarije (1531- 
1555). Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 1, 1963. 

M. DznworrE. Het Calvinisme in de ver- 
schillende bevolkings te Gent (1566— 
1567). Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 2, 1963. 

A. TH van DzuusEN. Het oordeel van 
Frangois van Aerssen over de moord op Hen- 
drik IV van Frankrijk. Ibid., no. 3, 1963. 

Pame van PnRAAG. Un populationniste hol- 


landais: Pieter de la Court (1618-1685). Popu- 


lation, Apr.-]Junc 1963. 

RosaLıe L. Corre. Spinoza in England, 
D Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., June 19, 
1 

" A. Faser. Het probleem van de dalende 
graanaanvoer uit de Oostzeelanden in de 
tweede helft van de zeventiende eeuw. 4.4.G. 
Bijd., no. 9, 1963. 

R. DanquENNE. La réunion du Hainaut à 
la première République. Rev. de l’Univ. de 
Bruxelles, May-June 1963. 

E. van RaaLTE. Thorbecke's Duitse zwer- 
versjaren. Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 2, 1963. 

L. HzmeNpAL. De houding van de regering 
der Nederlanden ten overstaan van de Griekse 
vrijheidsoorlog (1821—1830) en de filhelleense 
SEN Ein Bid. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 1, 
1963. 


R. Rema. Verdient “Guillaume-le-Tétu” 
eerherstel? Ibid. 

Ts. van Tw. Tien jaren liberale oppositie 
in Amsterdam (1844-1854) (tweede gedeelte). ^ 
Ibid., no. 4, 1963. 

Jonen Kuovypars. De Belgische vriedenkring 
van Karl Marx (1845-48): Enkde aanteken- 
ingen uit Belgische ar tukken, Social. 
Stand., no. 3, 1963. 

Id. Ls us d. amitié de Karl Marx en Bel- 
gique. Socialisme, July 1963. 

Ivo Scudrrm. Wilhelmina and the Nether- 
lands. Delta, Spring 1963. 

J. M. van BEMMELEN. Criminalité et évolu- 
tion sociale spécialement aux Pays-Bas, Res. 
de l'inst. de soc., no. I, 1963. 

J. A. van Hovrrs. In memoriam Prof, 
Emer, Jhr. L. van der Essen. Bid. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, no. 1, 1963. 

J. J. PozzugE xs. In memoriam G. J. Hooge- 
werff. Ibid. 

H. A. Enno van GELDER. Prof. Dr. J. G. 
van Dillen 20 September 1963 tachtig jaar. 
Tijd, voor Gesch., no. 3, 1963. 


BOOK 


Bruomans, I, J. Begin van twee banken: 
1863. [Rotterdam: Rotterdamsche Bank and 
Nationale Handelsbank. 1963.] Pp. xv, 186. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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Northern Europe 
Oscar J. Falnes, New York University 


ARTICLES 


Mario GaszxigLL Nordic Studies in Italy. 
Scandinavica, no. 1, 1963. 

W. W. PocurjyosxiN. The Development of 
Scandinavian Studies in Russia up to 1917. 
Ibid., no. 2, 1962. 

STEN CARLSSON. Sverige och Europe—En 
historisk översikt. Sv. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1963. 

Erix Nyı£fn. Kontakt erhållen mellan äldre 
och yngre förromersk järnålder: En preliminar 
forskningsrapport. Fornvännen, no. 4, 1962. 

J. SvENNUNG. Svearnas 6 och Sithonerna hos 
Tacitus. [did., no. 3, 1962. 

Sven ULric PALME. Vikingatigen i väst— 
deras foruttsáttningar och samhälleliga följder. 
Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1963. 

MARLENE CIKLAMINI The Old Icelandic 
Duel. Scand. Stud., no. 3, 1963. 

Herman Scuücx. Kansler och capella regis 
under folkungatiden. Hi. Tids. (Sw.), no. 
2, 1963. 

Sven KyorLERSTROÓM. Västgötaherrarnas up- 
pror 11525; German summary]. Scandia, no. 
I, 1963. 

A. THomson. Gustav Vasa, Olaus Petri och 
den s. k. Uppsala-stadgan 1538 [German 
summary]. Ibid. 

Birnerrra Opin. Gustav Vasa och testa- 
mentets tillkomst [German summary]. Ibid. 

Eric ÁNTHoN1. Den världsliga förvaltnings- 
apparaten i Finland under senare hälften av 
1500-talet. Hist. Tids. för Finl, no. 2, 1963. 

Srarran HóonExo. Prishistorisk dokumenta- 
tion [history of prices, mainly in Sweden]. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1963. 

Lars Reinron. Utmarkbruket grunnlaget 
for norsk jordbruk [agrarian history]. Heimen, 
no. 2, 1963. 


GUNNAR Kjetım,. “Hvilke dro de sannskyl- 
diga jacobinerna?”—sengustavianska opinioner 
och stämningar. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1963. 

Sven G. Hansson. Till 200 irsminnet av 
[Olof] Dalins död. Sam#d och Framtid, no. 


1771-72 Ars riksdag som bakgrund till Gustav 
I:s statskupp. Statsvet. Tids., no. 5, 1962. 

Bo V:son Lunpovist. [Review article on 
Holger Hjelholt, Sønderjylland under treärs- 
krigen (a vols, Copenhagen, 1959, 1961)]. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1963. 

Bmorr Hacdrp. Sverige och den polska 
resningen 1863. Sv. Tids., no. 3, 1963. 

Per Sunpserc. [Review article on Gunnar 

Wallin, Valrörelser och valresultat: Andrakam- 
mervalen i Sverige 1866-1884 (Stockholm, 
1961)]. Statsvet. Tids., no. 5, 1962. 
- Bernpt FeperLey. Robert Montgomery och 
frigan om ministeransvarighet och parlamen- 
tarism i Finland på 1880- och ı8go-talet. Hist. 
Tids. för Finl., no. a, 1963. 

TAGE Kaarsrep. Ove Rodes barndoms- og 
ungdomsär i Norge. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1963. 

DoucLAs Unrue. See German list. 

STANLEY V. ANDERSON. Negotiations for the 
Nordic Council. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., nos. 
1-2, 1963. 

Atos WIRTANEN. Ett finlandssvenskt liberal- 
radikalt manifest [1950's]. Samtid och Fram- 
tid, no. I, 1963. . 

Kent Forster. The Silent Soviet Vote in 
Finnish Politics. Internat. Jour., Summer 1963. 

Torsten G. Aminorr. Finland 1962. Nord. 
Tids., no. 4, 1963. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Arnold H. Price, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 
HERMANN Conran. Die verfassungsrechtliche 
Bedeutung der Reichsstädte im Deutschen 
Reich (etwa 1500-1806). Studium Generale, 
no. 8, 1963. 
Franz Perri. Norddeutschland im Wech- 
selspiel der Politik Karls V. und Philipps des 


Grossmüti von Hessen. Zeitsch. d. Vereins 
f hessische Gesch. u. Landeskunde, LXXI, 
1960. 


Kurr ENoxrtsERT. Die Anfänge der lutheri- 
. schen Bewegung in Breslau und Schlesien 
[pt 3]. Arch. f. schlesische Kirchengesch., 
XX, 1962. 


CLaus-PETER CLASEN. The Sociology of 
Swabian Anabaptism. Church Hist., June 1963. 

Eric W. GrrrscH. Thomas Muentzer and 
the Origins of Protestant Spiritualism, Men- 
nonite Quar. Rev., July 1963. 

PETER JAMES Krassen. Mutual Aid among 
the Anabaptists: Doctrine and Practice, Ibid., 
Apr. 1963. 

WILHELM  MaunzR. Confessio Augustana 
Miam Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1~2, 
1962. 

ROBERT STUPPERICH. Über die Zusammenar- 
beit Georgs IIL von Anhalt mit Melanchthon 
[documentation]. Ibid. 

Id. Geistige und religióse Strómungen in 
Westfalen in der zweiten Halfte des 16. Jahr- 
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hunderts. Beitr. z, Gesch. Dortmunds u. d. 
Grafschaft Mark, LVIII, 1963. 

Ericu Donnerr. Russland und die baltische 
Frage in der Politik Deutschlands 1558—1583. 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. volksdemokra- 
tischen Lander, V1, 1962. 

RicHARD DIETRICH. See General list. 

GERHARD ScHiLFERT. Zur Problematik von 
Staat, Bürgertum und Nation in Deutschland 
in der Periode des Ubergangs vom Feuda- 
lismus zum Kapitalismus. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
WESS., 110. 3, 1963. 

Kraos Merer. “Kaiserliche grossmächtig- 
keit": Titulaturfragen bei den Verhandlungen 
zwischen Kaiser und Zar 1661/62. Zeitsch. f. 
Ostforsch., Mar. 1963. 

Frieprich Hertz. Die Rechtsprechung der 
höchsten Reichsgerichte im römisch-deutschen 
Reich und ihre politische Bedeutung. Mittel. 
Inst. f. österreich. Geschichts., LXIX, 1961. 

Jonn Josxpn Sroupr. Die Ausstrahlung der 
Marburger theologischen Fakultät auf das 
geistige Leben Amerikas im 18. Jahrhundert. 
gg f. Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 1, 
1963. 

EBERHARD Scmuipr. Die Justizpolitik Fried- 
ca des Grossen. Heidelberger Jahrb., VI, 
1962. 

Bruno GLzrrze. Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
kulturellen Integration Deutschlands, unter- 
sucht an der ost- und westdeutschen Vorna- 
mensentwicklung 1750-1850. Jahrb. der Al- 
bertus-Univ. zu Königsberg, XIII, 1963. 

MARCEL THOMANN., La pensée politique du 
une allemand. Politique, July-Dec. 
1962. 

ALFRED HARTLIEB von WALLTHOR. Neue 
Funde zum Leben und Wirken des Freiherrn 
vom Stein. Westfälische Forsch., XIII, 1960. _ 

RunoLF FoRBERGER. Beiträge zur statisti- 
schen Erfassung der gewerblichen Produktion 
Sachsens in der Frühzeit des Kapitalismus, 
Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 4, 1962. 

WILHELM ABEL. Die Lage in der deutschen 
Land- und Ernährungswirtschaft um 1800. 
Jahrb, f. Nationalök. u. Stat., Aug. 1963. 

RoLr ENczLsING. Zeitung und Zeitschrift in 
Nordwestdeutschland 1800-1850. Börsenbl. f. 
den deutschen Buchhandel (Frankfurt), no, 
47a, 1963. 

Kann Schrme. Die Gründung der Univer- 
sität Berlin und Johannes von Müllers unfrei- 
williger Rücktritt aus dem Dienste Preussens. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1963. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte zum 200. Geburts- 
tag [title of special issue]. Wiss. Zeitsch. der 
Univ. Berlin, 1962, Gesellschafts- u. sprach- 
: wiss. Reihe, no. 5. 

ANNETTE KuHN. Was heisst “christlich- 
sozial"? Zeitsch. f. Politik, July 1963. 

Hermur von Jan. Ein unbekannter Brief 
Siebenpfeiffers. Pfälzer Heimat, Mar. 1963. 

Kart FREUDENBERG, Dic Studienreise Ro- 
bert Bunsens nach Berlin-Paris-Wien 1832/ 


Other Recent Publications 


1833 [documentation]. Heidelberger Jahrb., 
Vi, 1962. 

Symposium on the Young Marr. Sci. and 
Society, no. 3, 1963. 

Jonn Wess. Dialectical Idealism and the 
Work of Lorenz von Stein. Internat. Rev. 
Social Hist., pt. 1, 1963. 

EnHanp Harrsrocx. Zur sozialen Struktur 
und Lage der Dorfbevölkerung in den Amts- 
hauptmannschaften Bautzen und Kamenz 
(1840-1848), Letopis, ser. B, no. 1, 1963. 

VixTog Conzemius. Adolf Kolping und 
Ignaz v. Dóllinger. Ann. des hist. Vereins f. 
den Niederrhein, CLXIV, 1962. 

Heımur Kosrrscuek, Die Börsenverord- 
nung vom 24. Mai 1844 und die Situation im 
Finanz- und Kreditwesen Preussens in den 
vierziger Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts (1840- 
1847). Jahrb, f. Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 4, 
1962. 

PL rm ScHULTE. Aus einem unverôf- 
fentlichen Tagebuch Fritz Harkorts. Bei. z. 
Gesch. Dortmunds u. d. Grafschaft Mark, 
LVII, 1962. 

Wıır Tow. Die en Be- 
wW in Westphalia]. 12;4., , 1960. 

a er Die schlesische Uhr- 
macherindustrie. Jahrb. der Schlesischen Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms-Univ. gu Breslau, VOI, 1963. 

Hans Hitsner. Die ostpreussischen Landar- 
beiter im Kampf gegen junkerliche Ausbeu- 
tung und Willkür (1848-1914). Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 3, 1963. 

Lupwis Mayer. Regensburg und die Re- 
volution 1848. Verhandlungen d. Hist. Vereins 
f. Oberpfalz u. Regensburg, CU, 1962. 

Urxicu Hess. Das Sachsen-Coburg und 
Gothaische Staatsministerium 1858-1918. 
Jahrb. der Coburger Landesstiftung, VII, 1962. 

Kurt Koszyx. Der Organisator Ferdinand 
Lassalle im Jahre 1863. Jahrb. der Schlesischen 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu Breslau, "VIII, 
1963. 
ee LaL. Zur Verkündigung des Un- 
fehlbarkeitsdogmas in Deutschland. Gesch. 1. 
Wiss. u. Unterr., Aug. 1963. | 

Kari Herrico Hôrezx. Sendungsglaube 
und Epochenbewusstsein in Deutschland 1870/ 
71. Zeiisch. f. Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 
3, 1963. 

Dieter Fricke. Eine wichtige Quelle [Ber- 
lin police reports on Socialist activities] zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, 
no. 3, 1961. i 

Frirz BLÂTrTNER Der Historiker Paulson 
und seine Kritiker. Zeitsch. f. Pädagogik, no. 
2, 1963. : 

G. Toxopy. See Eastern Europe list. 

Erwin KNauss. Die politischen Krüfte und 
das Wählerverhalten im Landkreis Giessen 
während der letzten 60 Jahre. Mitteil. d. Ober- 
hessischen Gesch, new ser, XLV, 1961. 

Bruno SzmxL.. Zeitgeist und Wirtschafts- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


gesinnung im Deutschland der Jahrhundert- 
wende, Schmollers Jahrb., no. 2, 1963. 

W, Buumensero. Einige Briefe Rosa Lur- 
cin Internat. Rev. Social Hist, pt. 1, 
1963. 

HaNs-GÜNTHER ZMARZLIK. Der Sozialdar- 
winismus in Deutschland als geschichtliches 
Problem. Vierteljahrsh. }. Zeitgesch., July 1963. 

H. Zwaur. Die sorbische Dorfarmut als 
sozialer Trager der Gründung der Domowina 
(1912). Létopis, ser. B, no. 1, 1963. 

E. W, Epwarps. See General list. 

WoLrcano J, MOMMSEN. Zum Begriff der 
“Plebiszitären Führerdemokratie" bei Max 
Weber. Kölner Zeitsch. f. Soziologie und 
Sozialpsychologie, no, 2, 1963. 

Joser Becker. Heinrich Köhler 1878-1949. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1962. 

RzoiNALD H. Prerps. “Before Hitler Came": 
Thule Society and Germanen Orden. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Hans HerzreLp. Die deutsche Kriegspolitik 
im Ersten Weltkrieg. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeit- 
gesch., July 1963. 

EsrRHARD Srem. Die Stickstoffkrise der 
deutschen imperialistischen Kriegswirtschaft 
1914/15. Wiss. Zeitsch. der Univ. Halle-Wit- 
tenberg, 1963, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. 
Reihe, no. 1. 

HxiNz Lemre. Die Politik der Mittelmachte 
in Polen von der Novemberproklamation 1916 
bis zum Zusammentritt des Provisorischen 
Staatsrats, Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. d. 
volksdemokratischen Länder, Vl, 1962. 

EGMONT ZECHLIN. Friedensbestrebungen und 
Revolutionsversuche [concl]. Das Parlament, 
nos. 20, 22, 1963. 

Jowannes Kann Ricurer. Die Reichszentrale 
für Heimatdienst. lbid., no. 25, 1963. 

DovcLas Uwruc. The Baltic Policy of 
Prince Max of Baden. Jour. Central European 
Aff., July 1963. 

ReocinaLp H. Prenps. Hitler als Parteiredner 
im Jahre 1920 [documentation]. Vierteljahrsh. 
f. Zettgesch., July 1963. 

Hermann Graser. Adolf Hitler ‘Mein 
Kampf’ als Spiesserspiegel. Das Parlament, no. 
30, 1963. 

WERNER Fnrrscu. Aus dem Kampf des 
Roten Frontkampferbundes in  Thünngen. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Univ. Jena, 1963, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 1. 

GÜNTER  RosENFELD. Sowjetisch-deutscher 
Wirtschaftsverkehr in der Periode des ersten 
Fünfjahrplanes. Jahrb. f. Gesch. d. UdSSR u. 
d. volksdemokratischen Länder, VI, 1962. 

GERHARD  VoLELAND. Hintergründe und 
politische Auswirkungen der Gelsenkirchen- 
Affäre im Jahre 1932. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., NO. 2, 1963. 

GERHARD BIDLINGMAIER. Die strategischen 
und operativen Überlegungen der Marine 1932- 
1942. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., June 1963. 

WOLFGANG SCHUMANN. Der Zeiss-Konzern 
im System des staatsmonopolistischen Kapi- 
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talismus während des Faschismus, Jahrb. f. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 4, 1962. 

Kart Dietrich BrAcHER. Wissenschaft im 
Widerstreit: Das Beispiel der ‘Weissen Rose,’ 
Das Parlament, no. 29, 1963. 

KUNRAT R&TEIN. Höhere Führer 
ohne Befchlsnotstand. Neue Rundsch., no. 
2-3, 1962. 

Werner Ling. Die wirtschaftspolitischen 
Leitartikel in der "'Sonntags-Zeitung" 1933 
bis Anfang 1937. Publizistik, May-June 1963. 

HERMANN GRAML. David L. Hoggan und 
die Dokumente. Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Unterr., 
Aug. 1963. 

Wittiam M. Harran. See General list. 

Kraus DropıscH. Zur Tätigkeit der Beauf- 
tragten des ZK der KPD in Berlin 1939-1941. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 3, 1963. 

Henryk Barowskı. August 31st, 1939 in 
Berlin. Polish Western Aff., no. 1, 1963. 

WOLFGANG SCHUMANN. Das Kriegspro- 
gramm des Zeiss-Konzerns. Zettsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., no. 4, 1963. 

WALDEMAR Besson. Zur gegenwärtigen 
Krise der deutschen Geschichtswissenschaft. 
Gesellschaft, Staat, Erziehung, no. 3, 1963. 

Karez Horse. German Interzonal Trade 
oo Ouar. Rev. Econ. and Business, no. 
1, 1963. 

Jurius Görz. Das Schicksal der Carl-Zeiss- 
a in der Sowjetzone. SBZ-Archiv, no. 
7, 1903. 

Hemen Ray. Peking und Pankow. Europa- 
Archiv, no. 16, 1963. 


AUSTRIA 


Ernst Wensch Neuere Literatur zur 
Salzburger Landesgeschichte (1945-1960). 
Mitteil. Inst. f. österreich. Geschichts., no. 3-4, 
1962. 

HERMANN WIESFLECKER. Neue Beiträge zur 
Frage des Kaiser-Papstplanes Maximilians I. 
im Jahre 1511, Ibid., LXXI, 1963. 

Hrımur J. MxzrEg-ANDELBERG. Barbara 
von Rottal, Maximilian I und Siegmund von 
Dietrichstein. Carinthia I, CLI, 1961. | 

Kary Eper. Die erste Kunde vom Auftreten 
Luthers auf dem Reichstag zu Worms (1521) 
in Innerósterreich. Ibid. 

Hanns Leo Mixozerzxy. Die privaten 
“geheimen Kassen” Kaiser Franz I. und Maria 
Theresias. Mittel. Inst. f. Österreich. Ge- 
schichts., LXXI, 1963. 

Kari Herıemer. Ein unbekanntes Kapitel 
aus der anglo-österreichischen Finanzgeschi- 
chte: Die Anleiheverhandlungen des Jahres 
1794. Ibid. 

Ricuarp Braas. Der Archivar Joseph Chmel, 
Ibid, 

Frreprich WALTER Beiträge zur Feststel- 
lung der politischen Haltung und zum Kampf 
um die Rehabilitierung des Finanzministers 
Karl Ludwig Freiherrn v. Bruck, Ibid. 

FRIEDRICH ENGEL-Janost. Österreich und die 
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französisch-italienische Konvention vom: 15. 
September 1864. Ibid. 

P. G. J. Purzer. The Austrian Liberals and 
the Jewish Question, 1867-1914. Jour. Central 
European Aff., July 1963. 

Warrer Jamsor. Lang war der Weg nach 
Grossdeutschland, Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., 
Mar. 1963. 

Frrrz Ferner. Die Haltung Österreich- 
Ungarns während der Konferenz von Algeciras 
1906. Mitteil. Inst. f. österreich. Geschichts., 
LXXI, 1963. 

SoLoMoN Wank. Achrenthal's Programme 
for the Constitutional Transformation of the 
Habsburg Monarchy: Three Secret mémoires. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., June 1963. 

Id. The Appointment of Count Berchtold 
as Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. Jour. 
Central European Aff., July 1963: 

Harry HANAK. See British list. 

ARTHUR May. Der Untergang der Monar- 
chie: Wagnis und Deutung. Österreich in 
Gesch. n. Lit., Mar. 1963. 

Lupwto Jepiicxa. Bundespräsident Wilhelm 
Miklas am 13. März 1938. Mitred. Inst. f. 
Osterreich. Geschichts., LXXI, 1963. 


SWITZERLAND 
Rémy Prruon. La Suisse, théâtre de la 
guerre froide entre la France et l'Espagne 
pendant la crise de Valteline (1621-1626). 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. x, 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


GUNTER Schurz. Zwei Freunde der Wahr- 
heit: Ein Briefwechsel zwischen Christian 
Garve und Johannes Caspar Lavater. Jahrb. 
der Schlesischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu 
Breslau, VIII, 1963. 

Jacques Carpiwi. L'organisation des milices 
valaisannes de 1815 à 1875. Valeria, XVII, 
1963. 

"ar Curisr. Jakob Burckhardt und die 
römische Geschichte. Saeculum, no. 1, 1963. 

Pauz West. Jacob Burckhardt and the 
“Ideal Past.” South Atlantic Quar., Summer 


1963. 


BOOKS 

American Historical Association, Committee 
for the Study of War Documents. Guides to 
German Records Microfilmed at Alexandria, 
Va. No. .39, Records of the Reich Leader of 
the SS and Chief of the German Police, Pt. 3. 
Washington, D. C.: National Archives. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 198. 

WERMRE, Enwsr (ed.). Bibliographie der 
Geschichte von Ost- und Westpreussen für die 
Jahre 1957-1961 nebst Nachtrügen aus frü- 
heren Jahren. Wissenschaftliche Beiträge zur 
Geschichte und Landeskunde Ost-Mitteleuro- 
pas, No. 64. Marburg/Lahn: [Johann-Gott- 
fried-Herder-Institut.] 1963. Pp. xii, 377. DM 
24. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College 


ARTICLES 


ALFREDO Sımarı. Il Muratori e le Missioni 
dei Gesuiti nel Paraguai. Nuova riv. stor., 
May-Aug. 1963. 

EUGENIO Gann. Appunti per una storia della 
fortuna di Hobbes nel settecento italiano. Riv. 
crit. stor. filos., Oct-Dec. 1962. 

Renzo Paci. La fiera di Senigallia negli anni 
della riforma doganale di Pio VI (1785—1788). 
Nuova riv. stor., May~Aug. 1963. 

Howard R. Marraxo. Official Recognition of 
the Kingdom of Italy by the United States. 
Historian, Aug. 1963. 

Domenico SassoLr. La cultura italiana del 
'goo in prospettiva: le riviste fiorentine, 
Civitas, Jan.~Feb. 1963. 

Lxo VALIANT. Il partito socialista italiano dal 
1900 al 1918. Riv. stor. ital., June 1963. 

FERNANDO Manzorrt. Il socialismo riformista 
e la guerra del ’15~18: Bissolati dopo Capo- 
retto—con documenti inediti, Nuova antologia, 
Apr., May, June, July 1963. 

E. Fesra. La vita di Benito Mussolini dalla 
nascita alla prima giovinezza. Nuova riv. stor., 
May-Aug. 1963. 

ALAN Cassgrs, See General list. 


PigTRO Seccnia. La Resistenza italiana 
nord e sud. Nuovi argomenti, Mar.~June 1962, 
Haypen V. Wirte. See General list. 


SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Luic1 BurrzxErri. Fonti per la storia della 
tecnica in Italia. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 
June 1963. 

C. H. CroucH. Sources for the History of 
the Court and City of Urbino in.the Early 
Sixteenth Century. Manuscripta, July 1963. 

CHARLES Dz Rémusat. Sur la Cour da Rome 
en 1860-61 [contemporary observations]. Rass. 
stor. Risorgimento, Apr—June 1963. 


BOOKS 


AMIGUET, PHILIPPE. L'âge d'or de la ditlo- 
matie: Machiavel et les Vénitiens. Paris: Edi- 
tions Albin Michel. 1963. Pp. 334. 15 fr. 

CoPpoLa, Nunzio (ed.). Carteggi di Vittorio 
Imbriani. Vittorio Imbriani intimo: Lettere 
familiari e diari inediti. Istituto per la Storia 
del Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca scientifica. 
2d Ser, Fonti, Vol. XLVIIL Rome: tbe Isti- 
tuto, 1963. Pp. 402. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Eastern Europe* 


Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


Dove as Unrua. See German list. 

Wixror SUKIENNICKI, The Establishment of 
the Soviet Regime in Eastern Poland in 1939. 
Jour. Central European Aff., July 1963. 

M. K. Dzrewanowsx1. Dualism or Trialism? 
Polish Federal Tradition. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., June 1963. 

Irena M. RoszveAare. The Making of a 
Diplomat. Ibid. 

SZCZEPAN K, ZIMMER. The Jagellonian Uni- 
versity Library in Cracow. Polish Rev., Win- 
ter 1963. 

SEBASTIAN A. MATCZAK. An Archiepiscopal 
Election in the Middle Ages: Jacob II $winka 
of Gniezno. Ibid. 

MrixczYstLAW GIEROIELEWICZ. Echoes of the 
Polish January Rising in “Punch.” Ibid., 
Spring 1963. 

James J. Zatko. Ecumenical Activities 
among the Catholics of Poland. Ibid. 

Hanna Swmerrska. Stanistaw Orzechowski: 
The Uneasy Years, 1550-1559. Ibid., Summer 
1963. 

con L. Lichten. The Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising: Legend and Reality. Ibid. 

B. Dopreraza. Polish Naval Policy and the 
Danubian Countries from 1919 to 1932, 
Przeglad Zachodni, no. 2, 1963. 

J. KozeXskr. The Influence of the Polish- 
German Non-Aggression Pact on Polish-Czech- 
oslovak Relations in 1934. Ibid. 

Henryk Barowski. See German list. 

Japwica Krzviantaxowa. Matthew of Cra- 
cow: His Activity in Prague during the Years 
1355-1394. Rocaniki Hist., XXIX, 1963. 

MicHAr Prako. The Fate of the Prussian 
Expropriation Law during the Years 1908- 
1912. Ibid. 

Marus WojcrgcHowsEKi. Poland and Ger- 
many, 1932-1933. Ibid. 

W. V. WarLacE. The Making of the May 
Crisis of 1938. Slavonic and East European 
Rev., June 1963. 

Fr. Graus. Le souvenir de l'Empire de 
Grande-Moravie dans la tradition tchéque au 
Moyen Age. Československý Časopis Hist., no. 
3, 1963. 

J. Koër. Les corvées auxquelles était astreinte 


la population assujettie dans les pays tchéques 
après la Guerre de Trente Ans. Ibid, 

Orro UzsaN. Bohumir Šmeral et František 
Modrdéek, répresentants de deux ligne idéo- 
logiques dans la social-democraie tchèque 
avant la première guerre mondiale, Ibid., no. 
4, 1963. 

Z. HonvÁTH. The Rise of Nationalism and 
the Nationality Problem in Hungary in the 
Last Decades of Dualism. Acta Historica 
(Budapest), no. 1-2, 1963. 

G. Toxopr. Die Pläne des Alldeutschen 
Verbandes zur Umgestaltung Osterreich-Un- 
garns. Ibid. 

I. T, Berenn. Der Schutz der Währungs- 
stabilisierung und der staatskapitalistische Weg 
m Kapitalenteignung in Ungarn (1946-47). 
Ibid. 

I. Pnvrér. Documents relatifs À l'histoire du 
Comité de Libération du Soul&vement National 
Hongrois. Ibid. 

R. R. Frorgscu. R. G. Colquhoun, Ion 
Câmpineanu and the Pro-Western Opposition 
in Wallachia, 1834-1840. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., June 1963. 

Z, Zuarev. The Emergence and Develop- 
ment of Socialist Emulation in Bulgarian In- 
pep in 1944-1947. Izv. na Inst. za Ist., XII, 
1963. 

V. ToPaLov. The Economic Crisis in Bul- 
garia, 1897-1900. Ibid. 

V. Tarxova-Zarmova. Quelques questions 
sur les changements éthniques dans les Bal- 
kans au cours de vi* et vii? siècles. Ibid. 

Paut N. Henw. Prince Adam Czartoryski 
and the South Slavs. Polish Rev., Spring 1963. 


BOOKS 


CRACIUN, I, and Inigs, A. (comps.). Reper- 
torial Manuscriselor de Cronici Interne, Sec. 
xv-xvi, Privind Istoria Romíniei [Catalogue 
of Manuscripts of the Domestic Chronicles of 
the 15th to 18th Century, Relating to the His- 
ory of Rumania]. Cronicile Medievale ale 
Romîniei, No, x. Bucharest: Editura Academici 
Republicii Populare Romine. 1963, Pp. 503. 
Lei 27. 

OmMRÉANIN, Ivo. Istina o Draži Mihailoviéu 
[The Truth about Draža Mihailović]. Munich: 
["Logos."] 1957. Pp. 316. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. With the 
September 1963 issue, the translation of the tables of contents of serials was resumed, 
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Other Recent Publications 


Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen, Library of Congress 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 

R V. ALLEN. Slavica: USSR— Bibliographies 
and Other Reference Aids. Lib. Cong. Quar. 
Jour., June 1963. 

B. V. ANAN'IcH and R. SH. GANELIN. A 
Critical Evaluation of the Memoirs of S. Iu. 
Vitte [Witte] as Related to His Sociopolitical 
Articles Published from 1907 to 1915. Trudy 
Leningradskogo Otdeleniia Inst. Ist. Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, no. 5, 1963. 

Oswarn P. Backus II. The History of Belo- 
russia in Recent Soviet Historiography. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Mar. 1963. 

Bibliographie. Osteuropa, July-Aug. 1963. 

Bibliographie des travaux parus en France 
concernant la Russie ct l'U.R.S.S. (Année 
1962). Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, 
no. I-2, 1963. 

V. L Brim. Some Problems in the History 
of Soviet Society from 1917 to 1920 in the In- 
terpretation of German Bourgeois Historians. 
Trudy Leningradskogo | Otdelenita Inst. Ist. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, no. 6, 1963. 

HL. CARRÈRE D'ENCAUSSE and ANNA SELIVER- 
srorr. L'U.R.S,S.: Etat des travaux, 1956- 
1962. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Mar. 1963. 

Documents and Articles on the History of 
the CPSU and of the International Communist 
and Workers Movement Published in Jour- 
nals, Transactions, Collections and Symposia 
in April-June 1963. Voprosy is. KPSS, nos. 
6-8, 1963. 

L. S. GAPoNENKO ef al. An American Pub- 
lication of Documents on the Provisional Gov- 
ernment [review article on The Russian Pro- 
visional Government, 1917: Documents, se- 
lected and ed. by R. P. Browder and A. F. 
Kerensky (3 vols, Stanford, Calif, 1961)]. 
Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1963. 

WOLFGANG GEsEMER. Zur Typologie des 
Russischen Revolutionares. Osterreichische Ost- 
Aefte, no. 6, 1962. 

La guerre à l'est [bibliographic survey]. Rev. 
d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Mar. 1963. 

P. I. Kasanov and A. V. Usraxov. On the 
Study of Regional History in the USSR. sr. 
SSSR, no. 3, 1963. 

WALTER Lerrscu. Russische Geschichte von 
der Wahl Michail Romanovs bis zur Ermor- 
dung Pauls (1613-1801) [bibliographic sur- 
vey]. Pt. 3. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Mar. 
1963. 
A List of Themes of Dissertations Offered 
as a Requirement for the Degree of Candidate 
of Historical Sciences in the Years 1959~1960. 
Voprosy ist., June 1963. 


I. N. OrzetiNA, On E, H., Carr's Soctalism 
in One Country. Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 1963. 

Knop Ranpex Scuwrpr. Slavistik und 
Ostforschung in Dänemark. Osteuropa, no. 
7-8, 1963. 

To Increase the Importance of Historical 
Science in Ideological Work. Ist. SSSR, no. 4, 
1963, 

ARTICLES 

V. N. Virmsaxnov. The Route from the 
ao to the Volga. Sov. arkheologtia, no. 2, 
1963. 

V. N. Barmzm. Russia and the Teutonic 
Order. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1963. 

L. V, Orvisvx. On the History of Russo- 
Ukrainian and Polish Relations (1660-1665). 
Ukrains kyi ist. zhurnal, no. 2, 1963. 

L. Tu. Srezxin. The Position of Russia in 
Relation to Latin America at the End of the 
Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Centuries, Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1963. 

V. M. Li knovsxn. Railroad Transport and 
the Development of the Market (In Connec- 
tion with the History of the Ryazan-Kozlov 
Railroad, 1860-1870). Vestnik Mosk. Univ. 
Ist.-Fıl, Ser., no. 4, 1963. 

V. S. GoniaxiNA, The "Labor Question" in 
Russia in the Period of the Revolutionary 
E of 1879-1881, Voprosy ist., no. 6, 
1963. 

N. VALENTINOV. People of the Revolutionary 
Underground. Novy: zhurnal, no. 73, 1963. 

ALFRED Levin. Russian Bureaucratic Opin- 
ion in the Wake of the 1905 Revolution. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, Mar. 1963. 

E. G. GiM»PEL'soN. On the Policy of War 
STe E (1918-1920). Voprosy ist, no. 
5, 1903. 

I, In'm. Omsk: The Directory, Kolchak 
[pt 2]. Novy! zhurnal, no. 73, 1963. 

A. E. lorre. The Activity of the American 
"Near East Relief Committee" in Transcau- 
casia. Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1963. 

M. L. Bocpenxo, On the History of the 
First State of Complete Collectivization of Ag- 
NE in the USSR. Voprosy ist, no. 5, 
1963. 

Qm SUKIENNICKI. See Eastern Europe 

t. 

Jonannes Curysosromus, Kirche und Staat ` 
in Sowjetrussland: Das Schicksal des Moskauer 
Patriarchates, 1917—1960. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Ost- 
europas, Mar. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 
V. M. KaBuzan. Some Materials for the 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly 
issues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. With the 
September 1963 issue, the translation of the tables of contents of serials was resumed. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Study of the Historical Geography of Russia of 
the Eighteenth and Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Centuries (From the Holdings of the 
Central State Archives and the Libraries of 
Moscow and Leningrad). Voprosy istoch., no. 
II, 1963. 

S. S. Voix. Documentary Materials Relating 
to the Program of Narodnaia Volia, 1879~ 
1882. Trudy Leningradskogo Otdelentia Inst. 
Ist. Akad. Nauk SSSR, no. 5, 1963. 

M. I4. Vorxov. The Materials of the First 
Revision as a Source for the History of Trade 
and Industry of Russia in the First Quarter of 
the Eighteenth Century. Voprosy istoch., no. 
II, 1963. 
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BOOKS 


KnucLAE, THEoDoRE E. The Two Faces of 
TASS. McGraw-Hill Paperbacks, History. Re- 
oe New York: McGraw-Hill. 1963. Pp. 263. 

2.45. 

Warsu, Warren B. (comp. and ed.). Read- 
ings in Russian History: From Ancient Times 
to the Post-Stalin Era. Vol. Y, From Ancient 
Times to the Eighteenth Century; Vol. II, 
From the Reign of Paul to Alexander III; Vol. 
IN, The Revolutionary Era and the Soviet Pe- 
riod. 4th, rev. ed.; Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1963. Pp. x, 244; X, 245-534; 
x, 535-867. Cloth $6.95, paper $3.75 cach. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


ARTICLES 


Feed J. KHounr. Friction and Conflict on 
the Israeli-Syrian Front. Middle East Jour., 
Winter-Spring 1963. 

R. Bayıy Winper, Syrian Deputies and 
Cabinet Ministers 1919-1959 [pt 2]. Ibid. 

Kemau H. Karrar., The People’s Houses in 
Turkey, Establishment and Growth. Ibid. 

Lerrire M. Wenner. Arab-Kurdish Rival- 
ries in Iraq. Ibid. 

Eva Ganzouzi. Land Reform in Syria. Ibid. 

THEOFANIS GEORGE STAVROU. Russian Inter- 
est in the Levant, 1843-1848. Ibid. 

Wurmm A. Eppy. King Ibn Sa'üd. Ibid., 
Summer 1963. 

M, S. Maven. The 1730 Revolt in Istanbul 
ps. Russian]. Narody Asti : Afriki, no. 4, 
1963. 

Nevi.t Barsour. The Maghrib Liberated. 
World Today, Sept. 1963. 

C. D'Eszrany. Le Khatti Humayoun turc 
de 1856 et les lois hongroises de 1848. Studia 
Islamica, XVII, 1963. 

O. GRABAR. Umayyad "Palace" and the 
‘Abbasid “Revolution.” Ibid. 

G. Maxpisi. Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites in 
Islamic History. Ibid. 

G. Wier. Les classiques du scribe égyptien 
au xv* siècle. Ibid. 

Davi» GonpoN. Frantz Fanon: Voice of the 
Algerian Revolution. Middle East Forum, Aug. 
1963. 


ARSLAN Humparacı Notes from the Addis 
Conference. Ibid., July 1963. 

G. H. Jansen. The Problems of Southwest 
Arabia. World Today, Aug. 1963. 

George Kerry. The Taming of the Al- 
gerian Revolution. Orbis, Sept. 1963. 

MonaMMAD Menpr. The Cairo Declaration. 
Middle East Forum, Aug. 1963. 

Youssor Ipramım Vazsac. The Martyrs of 
May 6. Ibid., July 1963. 

Smari aL-Muyanm. Arab Nationalism: An 
Historical Survey. Pakistan Horizon, no. 1, 
1963. 

AXEL Steven. Zur Politik Afghanistan. 
Orient, Aug. 1963. 

Peren M. Buzansxı. The Interallied Inves- 
tigation of the Greek Invasion of Smyrna, 
1919. Historian, May 1963. 


BOOKS 

ErsroN, D. R. Israel: The Making of a Na- 
tion. New York: Oxford University Press for 
the Anglo-Israel Association. 1963. Pp. viii, 
159. $5.00. 

Hourani, ALBERT (ed.). Middle Eastern 
Affairs. No. 3. St Antony's Papers, No. 16. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
[1963.] Pp. 184. $4.25. | 

Tucay, EMINE Foam. Three Centuries: 
Family Chronicles of Turkey and Egypt. Fore- 
word by the Dowacer MancHioNzss or READ- 
INO. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963. Pp. x, 324. $6.75. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, Untversity of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


T. AxAMATSU. Forestry and Manor [in Japa- 


R. Asmo. Industrialism and the Landowner nee]. Shirin, Mar. 1963. 


in the Later Tokugawa and Early Meiji Era 
[in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, Aug. 
1963. 


Micuez Brucıdar. Le Chemin de fer du 
Yunnan: Paul Doumer et la politique d'inter- 
vention francaise en Chine (1889-1902) [pts. 
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I, 2 Rev. d'his. dipl., Jan-Mar., Apr—June 
1963. 

Wino-Tarr Caan. How Buddhistic Is Wang 
Yang-ming? Philosophy East and West, Oct. 
1961. 

CHaANo CurYuN. The Restoration of the 
nn Chou Dynasty. Chinese Culture, Mar. 
1963. 

Chang Han-Yo and Ramon H. Myers. 
Japanese Colonial Development Policy in Tai- 
wan, 1895-1906. Jour. Asian Siud., Aug. 
1963. 

Cuou Hsrane-xuane. Buddhistic Studies in 
China and Its Impact on Chinese Literature 
and Thought Chinese Culture, Mar. 1963. 

O. EpwuNp Crus» et al. The Asian Tri- 
angle: China, India, and Japan [7 articles]. 
Jour. Internat. Aff., no. 2, 1963. 

E. S, Crawcour. Changes in Japanese Com- 
merce in the Tokugawa Period. Jour. Asian 
Stud., Aug. 1963. 

Rosert B. Crawrorp. The Social and Politi- 
cal Philosophy of Shth-chr. Ibid. 

T. Furoxawa. The Growth of Anti-Relig- 
ious Rationalism and the Development of the 
Scientific Method in Japan. Jour. World Hist., 
no. 3, 1963. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1962 [in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, May 1963. 

Pıno-rı Ho. Records of China's Grand His- 
torian: Some Problems of Translations [review 
article]. Pacific Af., Summer 1963. 

Ichmö Isuma. Zen Buddhism and Muro- 
machi Art. Jour. Asian Stud., Aug. 1963. 

Kane Cn2o. Indices of Industrial Output in 
Communist China. Rev. Econ. and Statistics, 
Aug. 1963. 

D. S. Kane. The Korean Massacre during 
the Tokyo Earthquake [in Japanese]. Re- 
kishigaku Kenkyii, July 1963. 

Lawrence H. Leper. See United States list. 

CuoNo-Sik Lex er al. North Korea [9 ar- 
ticles]. China Quar., Apr.-June 1963. 

GEORGE R. Lozu. The Sinicization of Mis- 
sionary Artists and Their Work at the Manchu 
Court during the Eighteenth Century. Jour. 
World Hist., no, 3, 1963. 

JonnosukE Masumi. A Profile of the Japa- 
nese Conservative Party. Asian Survey, Aug. 
1963, 

Vania Mepis. Sino-Soviet Central Asia: 
National Unification versus Political Division. 
Russian Rev., Jan. 1963. 

Kraus MxnuwERT et al. Communist China 
and the Soviet Bloc: History and Tradition 
[4 articles]. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. 
Sci., Sept. 1963. 

T. Mrzunuma. Problems in the Silk Export 


Other Recent Publications 


during the Later Meiji Period [in Japanese]. 
Shakai Keizm Shigaku, no. 5, 1963. 

SHERWooD F. Moran. Kichijoten, a Paint- 
ing of the Nara Period. Artibus Asiae, no. 4, 
1962. 

Y. Morıoxa. Mitsui Echigoya’s Foreign 
Trade at Nagasaki during the Tokugawa 
ibis [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, June 
1963. 

T. Naxase. The Birth and Development of 
the Idea of Defending the Constitution: Lead- 
ing Theories in the First Goken Undo [in 
Japanese]. Ibid., Feb. 1963. 

Josera NespHaM. The Past in China's 
Present. Arts and Sciences in China, Apr.~June, 
July-Sept. 1963. 

I. OcaATA. A Reappraisal of the Military 
Colonization System of Han China [in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Apr. 1963. 

Epwin O. DER. Modernization in 
Nineteenth-Century China and Japan. Japan 
Quar., July-Sept. 1963. 

T. Tanaka. Recent Writings on Medieval 
Japan's Relations with China, Korea, the 
Ryukyus and Other Areas [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Mar. 1963. 

Marjorie Torrey. The Great Way of 
Former Heaven: A Group of Chinese Secret 
Religious Sects, Bull. School Oriental and Afri- 
can Stud., Univ. of London, no. 2, 1963. 

GEORGE Torren ef al. Japanese Imperialism 
and Aggression: Reconsiderations [review ar- 
ticle]. Jour. Asian Stud., Aug. 1963. 

M. Uzra. Development of the Japanese 
System of Rural Administration [in Japanese], 
Shirin, Mar. 1963. 

K. Yazawa. Chinese Anti-imperialist Move- 
ments in the Nineteen Thirties [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyu, Aug. 1963. 


BOOKS 


Hopson, G. F. (ed.). Far Eastern Affairs. 
No. 3. St Antony's Papers, No. 14. Carbon- 
dale: Southern Hlinois University Press. [1963.] 
Pp. 144. $4.25. 

Iwao, Senci (under the direction). Dic- 
tionnaire historique du Japon. Vol I, Lettre A. 
Publications de la Maison Franco-Japonaise. 
Tokyo: Librairie Kinokuniya. 1963. Pp. xviii, 
107. $3.50. 

LATTIMORE, Owen. Studies in Frontier His- 
tory: Collected Papers, 1928-1958. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1962. Pp. 565. $12.00. 

LEHMAN, F. K. The Structure of Chin So- 
ciety: A Tribal People of Burma Adapted to a 
Non-Western Civilization. Ylinois Studies in 
Anthropology, No. 3. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1963. Pp. xx, 244. $3.00. 
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Articles and Other Books Received 
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South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
SOUTH ASIA 


M. ABDULLA CHAGHATAL Khawajah 'Abd Al- 
Samad Shirin-Qalam. Jour. Pakistan Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 1963. 

Haran CHANDRA CHAKLADAR. The Geo- 
graphy of Kalidasa. Indian Stud.: Past and 
Present, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

R. N. DaNDEKAR. Ancient Indian Polity. 
Indo-Asian Culture, Apr. 1963. 

Mum-vp-pon AHMAD KHAN. Haji Shari 


'at-Allah, the Founder of the Fara'idi Move- 
ment (A.D. 1781-1840). Jour. Pakistan Hist. 
Soc., Apr. 1963. 

INAMUL Hag Kausar. Fughani's Life and 
Works. Ibid. 

A. K. MajumMpar. Early History of the 
Vaisnava Faith. Indo-Asian Culture, Jan. 1963. 

R. L. Mirra. The Antiquities of Orissa, 
Vol. IL Indian Stud.: Past and Present, Jan.— 
Mar. 1963. 

H. D. Sankauı. Prehistory in India. Indo- 
Asian Culture, Jan. 1963. 

Id. Protohistory in India. Ibid., Apr. 1963. 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKAR. Rural Develop- 
ment in India: A Historical Perspective, Ibid. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Nicuotas CanriNG. The Mission of Sir John 
Bowring to Siam. Jour. Siam Soc., Dec. 1962. 

L. A. C. CHoRIN, From Paris to Ayuthia 
Three Hundred Years Ago: June 18th, 1660- 
August 22, 1662. Ibid., July 1962. 

B. G. GokHarr. John Bright and India 


(1848—1861). Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1963. 
Ert KNurH. Further Report on the Sai- 

Yok Excavations and on the Work at Thai 

Picture Cave. Jour. Siam Soc., July 1962. 

James V. Martin, Je. Thai-American Re- 
lations in World War II. Jour. Asian Stud., 
Aug. 1963. 

Eier, Nigrsow. The Thai-Danish Prehistoric 
Expedition, 1960-1962. Jour. Stam Soc., July 
1962. 

RaKAo NisHDAURA. An Essay on the History 
of Indian Cotton Industry. Bull. Univ. Osaka 
Prefecture, ser. E, VII, 1963. 

Out of the Past (An Intimate Sketch of 
Bo gyoke Aung San). Grrardian, July 1962. 

The Philippine Independence of 1898, Spe- 
cial Features Bull., June 1962. 

MansHALL D. Samzins. Poor Man, Rich 
Man, Big Man, Chief: Political Types in 
Melanesia and Polynesia. Comp. Stud. in So- 
ciety and Hist. (The Hague), Apr. 1963. 

Paya SALWIDHANNIDHES. Study of Early 
Cartography of Thailand (Siam). Jour. Siam 
Soc., Dec. 1962. 

More. Texier. Le Mandarinat au Vietnam 
au xrx° siècle, Bull. soc. études indochinoises, 
no. 3, 1962. 

Tmı Van Kiem. Les premières relations 
entre le Vietnam et les États-Unis d'Amérique. 
Ibid. 

H R. Van Heexzren. A Brief Survey of 
the Sai-Yok Excavations: 1961-1962, Season 
of the Thai-Danish Prehistoric Expedition. 
Jour. Siam Soc., July 1962. 


United States 
Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Louis Hartz. American Historiography and 
Comparative Analysis: Further Reflections, 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist. (The 
Hague), July 1963. 

A. S, EisENSTADT. American History and 
Social Science. Centennial Rev., Summer 1963. 

WrriamM H., Carrwriont. Clio, a Muse 
Bemused. Indiana Mag. Hist, June 1963. 

CHARLES T. Mornissey. The Case for Oral 
History. Vermont Hist., July 1963. 

Roperick Nass. The American Wilderness 
in rus Perspective. Forest Hist., Winter 
1963. 

James H. Sruperer Opportunities and 
Hazards in Forest History Research. Ibid., 
Spring-Summer 1963. 

MicHAeL McGirrert. Selected Writings on 
American National Character. Am. Quar., 
Summer 1963 (suppl.). 


RicHAgD E. Svxes, American Studies and 
the Concept of Culture: A Theory and 
Method. Ibid. 

Epwarp N, Savera. The American Pa- 
trician Class: A Field for Research. Ibid. 

E. R. VorLmar. Writings on the History of 
Religion in the United States, 1962. Mantu- 
scripta, July 1963. 

Francis P. JENNINGs. A Vanishing Indian: 
Francis Parkman and His Sources. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1963. 

Miron Gor». In Search of a Historian 
[2oth-century theories in the US]. Centen- 
nial Rev., Summer 1963. 

Tuomas C. Kennepy. Charles A. Beard 
and the “Court Historians.” Historian, Aug. 
1963. 

Ricsard E. SuLLIVAN. Clio in the Class- 
room, Centennial Rev., Summer 1963. 

James L. Gran. The Repair of Documents: 
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a Beginnings. Am. Archivist, July 
1963. 

Vicrog Gondos, Jr. Karl S. Betts and the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. Mil. Af., 
Summer 1963. 

HELEN J. Bean. Songs of the States. Bull. 
Missouri Hist. Soc., July 1963. 

NELson KLOSE. Sericulture in the United 
States. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Pamip HAEFENDEN. See British list. 

Ror N. LokxzN. See British list. 

Gartorp P. ALBAUGH. American Presby- 
terian Periodicals and Newspapers, 1752-1830, 
with Library Locations, Jour. Presbyterian 
Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Num R. Srour. See British list. 

Paton Yoper. The American Inn, 1775- 
1850: Melting Pot or Stewing Kettle? Indiana 
Mag. Hist., June 1963. 

Dwicrr L, Swrru. Josiah Harmar, Diplo- 
matic Courier. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 1963. ' 

James G, Lypon. Thomas Jefferson and the 
Mathurins. Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1963. 

Wicriam Nisser CHAMBERS, Party Develop- 
ment and Party Action: The American Ori- 
gins. History and Theory, no. 1, 1963. 

Frep C, Luxskz. The Origins of Thomas 
en s Anti-Clericalism. Church Hist., Sept. 
1963. 

Puur Tarr. On the Origins of Business 
Unionism. Industrial and Labor Relations Rev., 
Oct. 1963. 

CHARLES EDWARD UMBANHOWAR Marshall 
on Judging. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., July 1963. 

Lawrence H. Leper. American Trade to 
China, 1800-1802: Some Statistical Notes. 
Am. Neptune, July 1963. 

Nose E. CuNNINGHAM, Ja. Who Were the 
Quids? Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1963. 

MErER H. Fin. The Censuses of Manu- 
factures: 1810-1890. Nat. Archives Accessions, 
June 1963. 

P. J. SraupENRAUs. Mr. Webster’s Diction- 
ary: A Personal Document of the Age of 
Benevolence. Mid-Am., July 1963. 

WiLLiamM R. Bartow. Ohio's Congressmen 
and the War of 1812. Ohio Hist., July 1963. 

Howaup H. PezckHAM. Commodore Perry’s 
Captive [Capt Robert Heriot Barclay]. Ibid. 

G. Harrson Orians. Cannon through the 
Forest: Novels of the Land Battles of the War 
of x8x2 in the Old Northwest. Ihid. 

Jacon P. Meerman., The Climax of the 
Bank War: Biddle’s Contraction, 1833-34. 
Jour, Pol. Econ., Aug. 1963. 

Frercner M. Green. On Tour with Presi- 
es Andrew Jackson. New Eng. Quar., June 
1903. 

ANNA JANE Mover. The Making of Many 
Books: 125 Years of Presbyterian Publishing, 
d E Jour. Presbyterian Hist, Sept. 
1963 

Ronerr E. RrEGEL. Women’s Clothes and 
Women's Rights, Am. Quar., Fall 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


Jaws M. McPuerson. The Fight against 
Gag Rule: Joshua Leavitt and Antislavery In- 
surgency in the Whig Party, 1839-1842. Jour. 
Negro Hist., July 1963. 

RoszgR&T E. GALLMAN. A Note on the Patent 
Office Crop Estimates, 1841-1848. Jowr. Econ. 
Hist., June 1963. 

GzeRALD R. Gorpon. From European Ro- 
mantic Liberalism to American Democratic 
Idealism: The Evolution of the Political 
Thought and Action of Carl Schurz, 1848- 
1906. Susquehanna Univ. Stud., June 1963. 

THropore Ropp. Anaconda Anyone [Union 
strategy]? Mil. Af., Summer 1963. 

ALWYN Barr. Confederate Artillery in the 
Trans-Mississippi. Ibid. 

Joun SHERMAN Long. Glory-Hunting off 
Havana: Wilkes and the Trent Affair. Civil 
War Hist., Junc 1963. 

WınmMm N. STEL, Jr. Confederate Naval 
Policy and the Ironclad, Ibid. 

Howard P. Nasu, Jr. A Civil War Legend 
ne [re Monitor]. Am. Neptune, July 
1963 

Joux D. MirLican, Charles Eilett and His 
Naval Steam Ram. Civil War Hist., June 1963. 

RicHARD S. West, Jr. Gunboats in the 
Swamps: The Yazoo Pass Expedition. Ibid. 

Manx M. Kroc. The Republican Party and 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Jour. Negro 
Hist., Apr. 1963. 

FRANK MH. Crown versus Cruiser: The 
Curious Case of the Alexandra. Civil War 
Hist., June 1963. 

Gorpon W. Jones. The Medical History of 
the Fredericksburg Campaign: Course and 
Significance. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1963. 

Aurora Hunt. The Civil War on the West- 
ern Seaboard. Civil War Hist., June 1963. 

AnrHUR Hecht. Union Military Mail Serv- 
ice. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July 1963. 

Jonn A. Carpenter. Doubleday's Chancel- 
e and Gettysburg. Mil. Af., Summer 
19603 

James P. Jones. General jeff C. Davis and 
Sherman’s Georgia Campaign. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Bruck S. Easrwoop. Confederate Medical 
Problems in the Atlanta Campaign. Ibid. 

EnmzAsETH R. Martin. The Civil War 
Lithographs of Alfred Edward Mathews. Ohio 
Hist., July 1963. 

ALBERT CASTEL. Andrew Johnson: His His- 
e empara Rise and Fall. Mid-Am., July 
1903 

Jonaraan T, Donans. Pardon Seekers and 
Brokers: A Sequel to Appomattox. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., July 1963. 

James O. Bray. Farm Tenancy and Produc- 
tivity in Agriculture: The Case of the United 
States. Food Research Inst. Stud., no. 1, 1963. 

ALvIN J. Sux and Louis WILLIAM STERN. 
The Changing Nature of Innovation in Mar- 
keting: A Study of Selected Business Leaders, 
1852-1958. Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Barton J. BenwsTEIN. Plessy v. Ferguson: 
Conservative Sociological Jurisprudence, Jour. 
Negro Hist., July 1963. 

E. H. Pnerps Brown and M. H. Browne. 
Sce British list. 

Dav F. Hawxins. The Development of 
Modern Financial Reporting Practices among 
American Manufacturing Corporations. Bas. 
Hist. Rev., Autumn 1963. 

MERLE Corti et al. Anatomy of Giving: 
Millionaires in the Late roth Century. Am. 
Quar., Fall 1963. 

Sisrz& M. ALEXANDER Gray. Development 
of the Newman Club Movement, 1893-1961. 
i Am, Catholic Hist. Soc. Philadelphia, June 
1963. 

JoszepH J. Marmews. Informal Diplomacy 
in the Venezuelan Crisis of 1896, Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1963. 

J. Rocers HorriNoswonTrH. The Historian, 
Presidential Elections, and 1896. Mid-Am., 
July 1963. 

JAMES L. Pentex, Jr. The Age of the Bu- 
reaucrat: Another View of the Ballinger-Pin- 
chot Controversy. Forest Hist., Spring-Sum- 
mer 1963. 

Crecetia M, Kenyon. "Án Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution” after Fifty Years. 
Centennial Rev., Summer 1963. 

D. Jerome T'weron. The Border Farmer and 
the Canadian Reciprocity Issue, 1911-1972. 
Agric. Hist., Oct. 1963. 

, CHAnLES HinscHrFELD, Nationalist Progres- 
sivism and World War I. Mid-Am., July 1963. 

Kurr Wimer. Woodrow Wilson Tries Con- 
ciliation: An Effort that Failed. Historian, 
Aug. 1963. 

, E. Frep VoupERLAGE. The American Luther 

League: A One-Purpose Organization [paro- 
Ms schools]. Concordia Hist. Quar., July 
1963. 

Ricard L. Warsow, Jr. The Defeat of 
Judge Parker: A Study in Pressure Groups and 
Politics. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1963. 

Carz N. Dzerer. The Ordeal of Herbert 
Hoover. Yale Rev., Summer 1963. 

Rıcmaup S. KumkEeNpALL and Pau. W. 
Gates. L. C. Gray and the Supply of Agricul- 
tural Land. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Grnarp D. NasH. Experiments in Industrial 
RAS WIB and NRA. Mid-Am., July 
1963. 

JAMES V. MARTIN, Jn. Ses South Asia list. 


Documents 

THomas C. Barrow. Archibald Cummings’ 
Plan for a Colonial Revenue, 1722. New Eng. 
Qrar., Sept. 1963. 

Erwin C, Surrencr. Minutes of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, February 
Term 1797 to August 1798. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., July 1963. 

Josep and Nesta Ewan. John Lyon, Nur- 
seryman and Plant Hunter, and His Journal, 
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1799-1814. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc, May 15, 
1963. 

Henry BarrgoLomew Cox. Reasons for 
Joc! R. Poinsett's Refusal of a Second Mission 
to South America [1917]. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1963. 

ARVILLE L. Funk. A Hoosier Regiment at 
Chattanooga [Lt Col. Daniel F. Griffin, 38th 
Ind. Regt.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Brooks THompson and FRANK LAWRENCE 
OwsLEY, Jr. The War Diary of Midshipman 
{Clarence Fairfax] Cary [CSS Chickamauga, 
1864-65]. Civil War Hist., June 1963. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 

Davip Levin. The Hazing of Cotton Mather. 
New Eng. Quar., June 1963. 

STANLEY F. Cuvet. Aaron Lopez: A Study 
in Buenfama. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., June 
1963. 

THOMAS R. Avams. A List of Eighteenth- 
Century Manuscript Maps of New England 
Yearly Meeting. Quaker Hist., Spring 1963. 

Henry J. Cappury. A Map of 1782 Show- 
ing Friends Meetings in New England. Ibid. 

Joan Wırmerome. Fitz Hugh Lane, 1804- 
1865, American Marine Painter. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., July 1963- . 

Ernest A. McKay. Henry Wilson and the 
Coalition of 1851. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Barron J. BERNSTEIN. Francis Greenw 
Peabody [1847-1936]: Conservative Social Re- 
former. Ibid. 

Bavaro Stitt. New York's Mayoralty: The 
Formative Years. New-York Hust. Soc. Quar., 
July 1963. 

Mmron W. HawirroNu. Hero of Lake 
George: Johnson or Lyman? New Eng. Quar., 
Sept. 1963. 

James Thomas FLEXNER and HENRY ALLEN 
Mor. Paintings on the Century's Walls. New 
York Hist., July 1963. 

Ivan D. STEEN. America’s First World's 
Fair: The Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations at New York's Crystal Palace, 1853— 
1854. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July 1963. 

WALTER B. SMirH. Wage Rates on the Erie 
Canal, 1828-1881. Jour. Econ. Hist, Sept. 
1963. 

SAMUEL RzzNECK. The Civil War Role, 
1861-1863, of a Veteran New York Officer, 
Major General John E. Wool (1784-1869). 
New York Hist., July 1963. 

EvapINE Burris Swanson. Italians in Cort- 
land, New York. Ibid. 

Braxe McKetvey. Rochester’s Ethnic Trans- 
formations. Rochester Hist., July 1963. 

Rocer C. THompson. Politics in the Wild- 
erness: New York’s Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve, Forest Hist., Winter 1963. 

Ona S. Coan. The Barnegat Pirates in Fact 
in Fiction. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July 
1963. 


588. 


NicHoLas B. Wamwricht. The Penn Col- 
lection. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Oct. 1963. 

Honertıs M. Communes. William Penn of 
Worminghurst Makes His First Sales of Land 
ae Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist, July 
1963. 

NicuoLas B. Warmwriacur. Tale of a Runa- 
way Cape: The Penn-Baltimore Agreement of 
1732. Penniylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 
1963. 

NILES ANDERSON. Bushy Run, Decisive Battle 
in the Wilderness: Pennsylvania and the Indian 
Rebellion of 1763. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., July 1963. 

Jonn M. Cotman. Joseph Galloway and the 
British Occupation Philadelphia. Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., July 1963. 

GeoroE W. Kyre. General Wayne Marches 
South, 1781. Ibid. 

Eowın B. BRONNER. First Printing of Magna 
Charta in America, 1687. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., July 1963. 

Joun Durry. Hogs, Dogs, and Dirt: Public 
Health in Early Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July 1963. 

Jacos E. Cooxr. The Whiskey Insurrection: 
A Re-evaluation. Pennsylvania Hist., July 1963. 
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Western Journals of Dr. George Hunter, 1796— 
1805. Transactions of the American Philoso- 

phical Society, New Ser, Vol LII Pt. 4. 
Philadelphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. 133. $3.00. 

MaNucy, ALBERT. The Houses of St. Augus- 
tine (Notes on the Architecture from 1565 to 
1821). St. Augustine, Fla.: St. Augustine His- 
torical Society. 1962. Pp. 179. $2.50. 

MazsH, Paire M. (ed.). 4 Frenesu Sam- 
pler. New York: Scarecrow Press. 1963. Pp. 
vii, 9-399. $9.00. 

North Carolina Newspapers on Microfilm: 
A Checklist of Early North Carolina News- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


papers Available on Microfilm from the State 
Department of Archives and History. ad ed.; 
Raleigh: State of North Carolina, Department 
: of Archives and History. 1963. Pp. ii, 31.-50 
cents. 

Owens, Kennetu N. Galena, Grant, and the 
Fortunes of War: A History of Galena, Illinois, 
during the Civil War. Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity Research Ser. DeKalb: the University 
in cooperation with the Galena Historical So- 
ciety. 1963. Pp. v, 67. No charge. 

Rosenau, James N, National Leadership and 
Foreign Policy: A Case Study in the Mobiliza- 
tion of Public Support. Center of International 
Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Princeton, N. ].: Princeton University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 409. $8.50. 

Rura, Kent. Great Day in fie West: Forts, 
Posts, and Rendexvous beyond the Mississippi. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1963. 
Pp. xv, 308. $12.50. 

SORENSEN, THEOpoRE C. Decision-Making 
in the White House: The Olive Branch or the 
Arrows. Foreword by Jonn F, Kennepy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 94: $3.50. 

STEPHENS, FRANK. F. A History of the Uni- 


$93 


versity of Missouri. Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press. 1962. Pp. xvi, 661. $8.00. 

STERN, Par Van Doren. Robert E. Lee, 
the Man and the Soldier: A Pictorial Biogra- 
= New York: McGraw-Hill. 1963. Pp. 256. 

9.95. 

Sroupt, Joun Josepn. Ordeal at Valley 
Forge: 4 Day-by-Day Chronicle from Decem- 
ber 17, 1777 to June 18, 1778 Compiled from 
the Sources. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1963. Pp. 410. $8.50. 

STRAKER, Roserr LincoLn. Horace Mann . 
and Others: Chapters from the History of 
Antioch College. With a preface and an introd. 
to the Antiochiana Collection in the Olive 
Kettering Library by Louis Fires. [Yellow 
Springs, Ohio:] Antioch Press. 1963. Pp. 106. 

3.00. 

Taper, BERNARD (ed.). Mark Twatn’s San 
Francisco. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1963. 
Pp. xxvi, 263. $6.95. 

Westin, ALAN F. (ed. with an introd.). 
An Autobiography of the mgt ian Court: Off- 
the-Bench Commentary by the Justices. New 
York: Macmillan. 1963. Pp. xii, 475. $7.50. 

Who Was Who in America. Historical Vol- 
ume, 1607-1896. Chicago: Marquis—Who's 
Who. 1963. Pp. 670. 


. Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt, University of Texas 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Oct-Dec. 1962. 
Al four articles in this issue are devoted to 
Alexander von Humboldt. 

CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND. Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Revolutions in Latin America. Centen- 
nial Rev., Summer 1962. 

WALTER ALBERTO EGLER. A zona pioneira 
on. do Rio Doce, Bol. geog., Mar.-Apr. 
1962, 

GumLerMo Ferro Cruz. El solar prov- 
inciano y los progenitores de José Toribio 
Medina, Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 1st 
sem., 1961. 

ENRIQUE FroRzscANO. Antonio Caso y la 
historia. Hist. mex., i eres 1963. 

Dominco MiLunr. utópico, 
hilo transicional del ea al posi- 
tivismo en hispanoamérica, Rev. nec. cultura 
(Caracas), Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

Rıcaarp M. Mouse. Latin American Cities: 
Aspects of Function and Structure, Comp. 
A in Society and Hist. (The Hague), July 
1962. 

Epvarpo Noovurra. Correlación de la ar- 
queología y la historia en la porción norte del 
valle de México. Anales Inst. nac. antrop. e 
hist. (México, D.F.), no. 44, 1962 [pub. 
1963]. 


GERMÁN Posapa. La idea de América en 
Vasconcelos. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

WALTER V. ScHoLEs and Maure V, SCHOLES, 
The United States and Ecuador, 1909-1913. 
Americas, Jan. 1963. 

Lawrence 5. Tyompson. Bookbinding in 
the Americas. Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., July- 
Sept. 1962. 

Francis J. WEBER. The Pious Fund of the 
Californias. Hisp. dm. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

A. Curtis Wırcus. The Chemistry of Politi- 
cal Change in Latin America. Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., July 1962. 

SıLvıo ZavaLa. Apuntes sobre historia cul- 
tural de América. Mem. colegio nac. (México, 
D.F.), no. 1, 1962. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


JORGE DE ALLENDESALAZAR ARRav. Ejército 
y milicias del Reino de Chile (1737-1815). 
Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 1st sem., 1962. 

Luts DE Amesti. La supuesta camarilla del 
Presidente Marcó del Pont. Ibid. 

Joan BavrisrA ÁVALLE-ARCE. Perfil ideo- 
lógico del Inca Garcilaso. Atenea (Concep- 
ción), July-Sept. 1962. 

WALTER À. DE AZEVEDO, La misión secreta 
del mariscal Curado al Río de la Plata (1808— 
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1809). Bol. del Inst. de hist. arg., no. 9, 1960 
[pub. 1961]. 

MANUEL BALLESTEROS Garsrois. La puerta 
atlántica de Sudamérica. Rev. inst. bist. derecho 
(Buenos Aires), no. 13, 1962. 

MicoLÁs Besio Moreno. Vespucio y el 
descrubrimiento del Plata y la Patagonia. His- 
toria (Buenos Aires), Oct.-Dec. 1962. 

ANTONIO Castro Lzar. La derrota de John 
Hawkins. Mem. colegio nac. (México, D.F.), 
no. I, 1962. 

R A. Doxnzm. The Contribution of the 
Franciscan Missions to the Settlement of Alta 
California Colonization (1769-1823). Rev. 
hist. de Amér. (México, D.F.), Dec. 196r. 

Cantos Srupart Fo, A Revolução de 
A no Ceará, Rev. inst. Ceará, Jan.-Dec. 
1960. 

Exnesto J. Fırre. En torno a la filiación 
del x? de enero de 1809. Bol. del Inst. de hist. 
arg., no. 9, 1960 [pub. 1961]. 

Fravio A. Garcfa. El comisionado Joagufa 
de Molina (1808-1809). Ibid., no. 10, 1961. 

Rıcarvo Kress WıLckens. Reformas a la 
monarquía española en el siglo xvni y su 
significado en Ja emancipación americana. 
Historia, July-Sept. 1962. 

Cantos J. Larrafn. Diego Garcia, de 
Cáceres, el conquistador. Bol. Acad. Chilena de 
la Hist., ad sem., 1961. 

PkpRo S. Martinez. Las comunicaciones 
entre el virreinato del Río de la Plata y Chile 
por Uspallata (1776-1810). Ibid., ist sem, 
1962. 

Juan Mígica. Juan de la Torre, primer 
alcalde de Arequipa. Ihid. 

RopoLro Oroz. La evangelización de Chile, 
sus problemas lingüísticos y la política idio- 
mática de la corona en el siglo xvi. Ibid. 

Daisy Rfpopas ARDANAZ. Foronda como 
fuente del articulo de Mariano Moreno Sobre 
la Libertad de Escribir. Rev. inst. hist. derecho 
(Buenos Aires), no. 13, 1962. 

José AnMANDO DE Ramón. Las naves de 
Almagro en el descubrimiento de Chile. Bol. 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist., ad sem., 1961. 

Id. El pensamiento político-social del padre 
Luis de Valdivia. Ibid., 1st semu, 1961. 

CanLos S. A. SEGRETI. Mariano Moreno y 
la independencia (Los justos títulos de la 
Revolución de Mayo). Bol. del Inst. de hist. 
arg., no. 9, 1960 [pub. 1961]. 

GermÄn O. E. Tyanxs. Comentarios y ob- 
servaciones sobre la historia del Virreinato vista 
a través de la obra de John Lynch: El sistema 
de Intendencias en el Virreinato del Río de la 
Plata. Ibid. 

José M. Maruuz Unquiyo. Cárceles en es- 
tablecimientos privados del Alto Peru. Rev. 
inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 13, 
1962. 

Enrique WriLLIAMS ÁLZAGA. La conspiración 
de Alzaga a la luz de una nueva documenta- 
ción, Historia (Buenos Aires), July-Sept. 1962. 

Rıcarno ZoRRAQUÍN Bacü. Algo más sobre 


Other Recent Publications 


la doctrina jurídica de la Revolución de Mayo. 
is inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 13, 
1962. 


DocuMENTS 


ANDRÉ JoAo ANTONI. Cultura e opulencia 
do Brazil por suas drogas e minas. Bol. geog., 
Mar.-Apr., May-June, July-Aug. 1962. 

Cartas de El-Rei D. Joao IV ao conde da 
Vidigueira (Marqués de Niza) embaixadir em 
Franga. Rev. inst. Ceard, Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

Defensa de Don Diego Tabares, Caballero 
del Orden de Santiago, Mariscal de Campo de 
los Reales Exércitos, contra los cargos formados 
sobre el Sitio y Rendicón de la Habana. 


Bol. arch. nac. (Havana), Jan.-Dec. 1960. 


División y limites de los obispados del 
Cuzco, los Reyes y Quito. Museo histórico, 
Aug. 1962. 

rme de los ex-ministros de la Real 
Hacienda en Mendoza, Jose Torres y Harriet 
y Joaquín Gómez de Liaño al capitán general 
del Río de la Plata, don Gaspar Vigodet sobre 
la Revolución de 1810. Bol. del Inst. de hist. 
arg., no. 9, 1960 [pub. 1961]. 

Más papeles sobre la toma de la Habana por 
los ingleses. Bol. arch. tac. (Havana), Jan.- 
Dec. 1959. 

Ordenanzas rurales de la isla de Cuba. Ibid. 

Reales Cédulas: Documentos del Siglo xvr. 
Ibid., Jan.-Dec. 1959, Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

Relación, copia y descripción de esta Prov- 
india de San Francisco de Quito. Museo 
histérico, Aug. 1962. 

Relación del terremoto que asoló a Guaya- 
quil, el 1x de Junio de 1787. Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THR CARIBBRAN 


Jonn E. Baur. The Evolution of a Mexican 
Foreign Trade Policy, 1821-1828. Americas, 
Jan. 1963. 

Epwarp J, Bersusse, Aspects in Church- 
D Relations in Puerto Rico, 1898-1900. 

JACQUELINE DE Donawp-Fonzsr. Testament 
d'une Indienne de Tlatelolco: Traduction et 
nenn Jour. soc. amér., new ser, LI, 
1962. 

RENÉ Mitton et al. Conflict in the Modern 
Teotihuacán Irrigation System. Comp. Stud. 
in Society and Hist. (The Hague), July 1962. 

Ross Pearson. Land Reform, Guatemalan 
BAR Am. Jour. Econ. and Sociology, Apr. 
1963. 

Jonn C. Raysurn. Melinda Rankin—-Cru- 
sader of the Rio Grande (1811-1883). Jour. 
Presbyterian Hist., Sept. 1962. 

Mem. acad. nac. hist. y geog. (México, 
D. F.), no. 184, 1961. The whole issue is 
devoted to Juan Manuel Torrea. 

ManteL A, WoorzicH B. El Plan de Chiapa 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Libre--Movimiento republicano de Chiapas de 
1823. Ibid., no. 185, 1961. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


H£cror D. Arias. Contribución al conoci- 
miento” de la economía de la provincia de 
San Juan: Años 1835-36. Humanidades (La 
Plata), XXXVIII, 1961. 

Maria CELINA Barros Y ARANA. La vida 
íntima de una de las familias de los próceres 
de mayo, Los Matheu (1844-1852). Bol. del 
Inst. de hist. arg., no. 10, 1961. 

Mario C. BeLcrano. Benjamín Constant y 
el constitucionalismo argentino, Ibid. 

ArroNso BurNrs. Alberdi y Chile Bol. 
Acad. Chilena de la Hist., ad sem., 1961. 

Armio CoRn£Jo. Las constituciones de la 
provincia de Salta. Rev. inst. hist. derecho 
(Buenos Aires), no. 13, 1962. 

Epuarpo R. Ercuera. La enseñanza del 
derecho romano en la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Ibid. 

Casro FrRRAGUT, La reforma agraria bolivi- 
ana: Sus antecedentes, fundamentos, aplicación 
y resultados. Rev. Interam. Ciencias Sociales, 
no. 1, 1963. 

Irve Louis Horowrrz. The Jewish Com- 
munity of Buenos Aires. Jewish Soc. Stud., 
Oct. 1962. 

Epuarpo Marriré. La Corte Suprema de la 
Nación en los sucesos de 1890. Historia, Oct.— 
Dec. 1962. 

CarLos R. Miro. Población y representación 
de los distritos electorales de la nación. Rev. 
inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 13, 
1962. 

EpMUNDO M. NARANCIO. Un proyecto de 
"Constitución provisoria" para las provincias 
del Río de la Plata, 1811. Bol. del Inst. de 
hist. arg., no. 10, 1961. 

M. T. pg Secapas Soares. Nova Iguaçu- 
Absorçao de uma célula urbana pelo grande 
Rio de Janeiro. Rev. bras. de geog., Apr.-June 
1962. 

oe L. Sracc x Caamafo. El General 
Juan José Flores. Bol. hist. (Caracas), Dec. 
1962. 

Humserto Vázquez Macmicano. Las 
“Bases” de Alberdi en Bolivia. Historia, Oct- 
Dec. 1962. 


DocuMENTS 


Actividades revolucionarias en 1925 y 1927. 
Bol. arch. nac. (Havana), Jan.-Dec. 1959. 

Cómo vieron en los Estados Unidos 
batalla del 5 de mayo de 1862. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-May-june 
1962. 

Steere R. Cauter-Bors. La Revolución de 
Mayo, juzgada en 1826. Bol. del Inst. de hist. 
arg., no. 9, 1960 [pub. 1961]. 

Id. Tomäs Xavier de Gomensoro y Ximénez 
y la Revolución de Mayo. Ibid., no. 10, 1961. 
CanLos F. LAFUENTE. Sobre la “Reseña his- 
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tórica de los sucesos de Mayo,” del general 
Guido. Ibid. 

ERNESTO LEMOINE VirLicaNA. La guerra de 
México hace un siglo. Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-May-June 1962. 

Isnacıo SoLıs, Sobre el fomento de la in- 
migración y colonización extranjeras, incon- 
venientes que éstas ofrecen y manera de pre- 
venirlas, An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. 
(Guatemala), Jan.-Dec, 1961. 

Victor Tau ÁNzoÁTEGUI. Acera de la funda- 
mentación de las sentencias en el derecho 
patrio. Rev. inst. hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), 
no, 13, 1962. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


Índice del Ramo de Provincias Internas. Bol. 
arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), Apr. 
dr ira July-Aug.-Sept, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 
1962 

Índice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas. Ibid. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras. Ibid. 

RaúL A. Moria. Una historia inédita de 
los primeros ochenta afios de Buenos Aires: 
E] "Defensorio" de D. Alonso de Solórzano y 
Velazco, Oidor de la Real Audiencia (1667). 
Rev. hist. de Amer. (México, D.F.), Dec. 1961. 

Relación de documentos ingresados en cl 
Archivo Nacional durante el afio de 1962. 
Bol. arch. nac. (Havana), Jan—Dec. 1959, 
Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

RAÚL Rivera SERNA. Índice de manuscritos 
existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional. Bol. bibl, 
nac. (Lima), 4th trim., 1962. 

Juan Ropzícuzz Cana. Catálogo de escri- 
tores dominicos en la Capitanfa General de 
Guatemala, An. de la Soc. de Geog. e Hist. 
(Guatemala), Jan.-Dec. 1961. 

ARTURO ANDRÉS Rois. Ensayo Bibliográfico 
sobre un Positivista Argentino: Agustin Al- 
LE Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., July-Sept. 
1962. 

Ratu SmvA Castro. La edición chilena de 
las obras de Bello. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., 2d sem., 1961. 

José Bonrracio DE Sousa. Índice dos docu- 
mentos da colecäo Studart. Rev. inst. Ceard, 
Jan.-Dec. 1960. 

Gronczt S. ULIBARRI. Semejanzas y Difer- 
encias entre Archivos y Bibliotecas. Inter-Am. 
Rev. of Bibliog., July-Sept. 1962. 


BOOKS 


ODDONE, JUAN Antonio, and Paris DE OD- 
DONE, M. Branca. Historia de la Universidad 
de Montevideo. La universidad vieja, 1849- 
1885. Hüstoria y cultura, No. 2. Montevideo: 
Publicaciones de la Universidad. 1963. Pp. 

2. 

7 Leary, Timoruy J. Ethnographic Bibliog- 
raphy of South America. Behavior Science 
Bibliographies. New Haven, Conn.: Human 
Relations Area Files. 1963. Pp, xxiv, 387. 
$6.75. 
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TisNÉs J., RosenTo Maria. Movimientos pre- Wzpm, Âre. La cronologia de la historia 
independientes grancolombianos. Academia incaica: Estudio crítico. Instituto Ibero-Ameri- 
Colombiana de Historia, Biblioteca "Eduardo cano Gotemburgo Suecia. Madrid: "Insula." 
Santos," Vol XXVII. Bogotá: Editorial e Im- 1963. Pp. 86. 
prenta Salesiana. 1962. Pp. 355. 


» +++ Historical News «++. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Program Committee for the Association meeting at the Sheraton Park 
and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1964, has been 
announced. Aubrey Land (University of Maryland) is Chairman; other members 
include Charles J. Bishko (University of Virginia), Alfred D. Chandler (Johns 
Hopkins University), Kent Roberts Greenfield (Baltimore, Maryland), Harry N. 
Howard (American University), John Tate Lanning (Duke University), Rayford 
Logan (Howard University), and Morris L. Radoff (Annapolis, Maryland). 
Jean Joughin of American University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


Mrs. G. Bromley Oxnam has presented the papers of her late husband, the 
Right Reverend G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the Methodist Church, to the 
Library of Congress. This very full collection (twenty-four cartons) contains 
materials documenting nearly every period of Bishop Oxnam’s long career of 
religious service. The materials range in time from his early years in the Far East 
to his final bishopric of the Washington area (1952-1960) and include data rele- 
vant to his presidencies of the Federal (now National) Council of Churches 
(1944-1946) and World Council of Churches (1948-1954). In addition to 
correspondence, the papers include subject files, scrapbooks, sermons, lectures, 
speeches, and printed matter. Among the more important documents are a number 
of carefully kept diaries that have been bound in annual volumes for a quarter of 
a century. 

The Library has received the personal papers of the American physicist, 
Clinton Joseph Davisson (1881-1958). Davisson, known for his researches in 
electricity, magnetism, and radiant energy, and as the discoverer, with L. H. 
Germer, of the diffraction of electrons by crystals (1927), shared the 1937 Nobel 
Prize in physics with George Paget Thompson. The more than two thousand 
letters in the collection principally consist of family correspondence for the years 
1916-1957 and are largely nonscientific. The interests of the history of science, 
however, are well served since the greater part of the collection is made up of 
Davisson’s scientific papers, encompassing all his scientific research while he 
was employed by the Bell Telephone Laboratories (1917-1946). After his retire- 
ment in 1946, Davisson taught for two years at the University of Virginia; his 
lecture notes for that period are preserved in his papers. 

Another collection of scientific interest has been presented by Byron Miller, 
a presidential aid in the administration of Harry S. Truman, who played a 
prominent role in the area of atomic energy legislation. The collection, although 
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small, contains folders of correspondence, memoranda, and other papers pertaining 
to the atomic energy field. 

Also received was a first installment of the records of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, New York. These records, which include some 3,300 manuscripts, consist 
of editorial and publishing correspondence for the years 1948-1950. 

Several existing collections have been richly augmented by recently received 
materials. Among these are the James A. Michener Papers, to which Mr. Michener 
has added more than 3,700 items of correspondence for the years 1961-1962, 
manuscripts of articles, and other papers. The Library's extensive collection of the 
papers of Senator Justin Smith Morrill of Vermont, author of the Morrill Tariff 
Act (1861) and the Land-Grant College Act (1862), has been increased by more 
than three thousand letters addressed to Senator Morrill from the mid-nineteenth 
century to his death in 1898. The small collection of the papers of William Dudley 
Foulke (1848-1935), US Civil Service Commissioner, 1901-1903, and later 
president of the National Civil Service Reform League from 1923 to 1924, has 
been augmented by the addition of some 160 letters written over the period 
1893-1918. The letters were written by William Howard Taft, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and members of Roosevelt’s family; copies of letters written by Foulke to 
Roosevelt are also included. 

Among interesting single items received is a fifteen-page manuscript in the 
holograph of Ernest Hemingway. The item consists of an address delivered by 
Hemingway at the Hollywood home of Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March in July 
1937 in connection with a showing of the famous documentary film of the Spanish 
Civil War, The Spanish Earth. Another single item, to be added to the Library's 
papers of the noted nineteenth-century agnostic lecturer, Robert G. Ingersoll, is a 
forty-nine-page, 1894 manuscript by Ingersoll, consisting of a series of questions 
by Louis Ludlow with Ingersoll's answers containing his ideas on religion. 

In continuing its program of copying manuscripts abroad, the Manuscript 
Division has obtained permission from the Archives Nationales in Paris to 
microfilm material relating to America in their collections. At present the Library 
is copying documents of the Ministére de la Marine. 


The National Archives has recently published preliminary inventory Number 
157, General Records of the Department of State, and a catalogue, Federal Ex- 
ploration of the American West before 1880, of an exhibit of maps presented at the 
annual meeting of the Western History Association in Salt Lake City, October 
17-19, 1963. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are the Index to Appellate 
Case Files of the US Supreme Court, 1792-1909 (20 rolls); Letters of Application 
and Recommendation during the Administration of James Monroe, 1817-1825 
(19 rolls); Records of the Department of State Relating to Internal Affairs of 
Cuba, 1910-1929 (99 rolls); Letters Sent by the Commissioner of Customs Relat- 
ing to Smuggling, 1865-1869 (1 roll); Indexes to Letters Received by the Secretary 
of War, 1861-1870 (14 rolls); Registers of Letters Received by the Secretary of 
War, Main Series, 1860-1870 (38 rolls); Index to Compiled Service Records of 
Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the State of West 
Virginia (13 rolls); Letters Sent by the Secretary of the Navy to the President and 
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Executive Agencies, 1821-1886 (20 rolls), and to Chiefs of Navy Bureaus, 1842- 
1886 (3 rolls); Letters Sent by the Surveyor General of the Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio, 1797-1854 (10 rolls); Interior Department Territorial Papers: 
Alaska, 1869-1910 (17 rolls); and an Index to the Few Surviving Schedules of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890 (2 rolls). 

Correspondence, plans, and reports relating to the educational courses con- 
ducted from 1933 to 1943 by the Workers Service Program of the Works Progress 
Administration have been given to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library by Miss 
Hilda Smith, a pioneer in the field of worker education and former director of the 
program, Additional gifts of papers were received from Mr. David Gray, former 
minister to Ireland, and from Dr. Henry Field, adviser to President Roosevelt 
on the resettlement of refugees during World War II. Also received were a 
number of tape recordings of speeches given by Mrs. Roosevelt and of interviews 
and press conferences held by her during the last few years of her life. Plans for 
the erection of two wings to the Library have been announced by the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. The new wings, to be built as a memorial to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, will house her collection of personal papers, art objects, photo- 
graphs, and memorabilia; there will be a small auditorium, an additional museum 
area, and much-needed additional stack and reading room space. 

Recent accessions to the Harry S. Truman Library include records of the 
Committee for the Marshall Plan, 1947-1951, and papers of Harry J. Anslinger, 
former US Commissioner of Narcotics, of Robert E. Freer, former member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, of Lou Holland, an associate of former President 
Truman, and of Major General Ralph E. Truman, the former President's cousin 
and commanding general of the Thirty-fifth Division. 

On October 15 the House of Representatives passed, by a vote of 157 to 154, 
H. R. 6237, a bill embodying recommendations made in the National Historical 
Publications Commission’s recent Report to the President that the commission be 
given authority to make grants “to Federal, State, and local agencies and to non- 
profit organizations and institutions, for the collecting, describing, compiling, and 
publishing . . . of documentary sources significant to the history of the United 
States,” and that appropriations be authorized not to exceed $500,000 per annum 
for that purpose. It is hoped the Senate will also act favorably on this legislation 
before the end of the current session of Congress. 


The Ohio Historical Society has accepted the papers of Warren G. Harding 
from the Harding Memorial Association. These papers constitute 157 feet of 
files accumulated during the life of the former President; they will be made 
available to researchers as soon as possible. 


The Wayne State University Labor History Archives acquired the papers of 
John W. Edelman, former legislative representative of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, and those of Donald Montgomery, Paul Sifton, and Samuel Jacobs, 
all legislative representatives in the District of Columbia office of the UAW. They 
also received the records of the Detroit Newspaper Guild, 1934-1957. 


The Library of the DeGolyer Foundation, housed at the Fondren Library, 
Southern Methodist University, has recently acquired the papers of Samuel 
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Matthews Vauclain (1856-1940) and John Insley Blair 9) both im- 
portant figures in the development of the railroad. 


Anyone having material (letters, memoirs, diaries, or other records) on Simeon 
DeWitt (1756-1834) is requested to get in touch with Van Wie Ingham, Coordi- 
nator, The Bicentennial Committee, Winants Hall, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


Historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1963 are: Peter H. Amann, 
Hugh C. Bailey, Charles A. Barker, John F. Benton, William M. Bowsky, James 
A. Brundage, R. Ignatius Burns, S. J., Thomas D. Clark, Carl B. Cone, E. James 
Ferguson, Willard A. Fletcher, Jack D. Forbes, Deno J. Geanakoplos, Walter 
Grossmann, Nikki R. Keddie, Leo A. Loubére, Malcolm C. McMillan, Mary 
E. Massey, John H. Mundy, Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., Rafael Olivar-Bertrand, Omeljan 
Pritsak, Nancy L. Roelker, Charles G. Sellers, Jr, Ihor Ševčenko, Marshall 
Smelser, Lacey B. Smith, Edouard A. Stackpole, David D. Van Tassel, Eugen J. 
Weber, David H. Willson, and Robert L. Wolff. 


Recipients of recent Rockefeller grants included: John Higham, William R. 
Louis, Leslie Manigat, and Robert L. Wolff. Princeton University also received a 
grant to aid assembly of materials for research in diplomatic history through 
additions to the John Foster Dulles Collection of state and personal papers. 


United States scholars who will lecture overseas in 1963-1964 under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act include: Morton Borden (Spain), Wilfrid Callcott (United 
Kingdom), Herman J. Deutsch (Austria), Earl Pomeroy (Italy), and Clifton K. 
Yearley (Italy). 


Six scholars selected by the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library to receive 
grants-in-aid for 1963-1964 are Stephen E. Ambrose, Earle C. Coleman, Nina 
Edwards, Patrick Hazard, James E. Swain, and Mack Thompson. 


The Midwest Research Grant Committee, under the joint auspices of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and the University of Wisconsin, has awarded 
postdoctoral grants for research in the history of the American Midwest to John 
Lee Eighmy, Daniel Levine, Morton Rothstein, and Henry G. Waltmann. 


The American Association for State and Local History awarded its first 
one-thousand-dollar manuscript prize to Richard Beale Davis for his book Intel- 
lectual Life in Jefferson’s Virginia, 1790-1830. The association also presented 
Awards of Distinction for long and exceptional service in the state and local history 
field to Christopher C. Crittenden and Ernst Posner. 


Ann Beck received a grant from the National Institute of General Medical 
Sciences of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1963-1965 
for study of the British medical administration of East Africa, 1900-1940. 


The Division of the History of Chemistry, American Chemical Society, has 
given the Dexter Award to Douglas McKie, University College, London. 
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Oliver M. Dickerson, who, in 1906, received the first Ph.D. degree in history 
given by the University of Illinois, has established a fund at that university, the 
income of which is to be used to help defray the cost of publication of books 
written by members of the history department or by scholars who received a 
Ph.D. degree in history there. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Ralph Betts Flanders of New York University died July 9, 1963, at the age 
of sixty. Professor Flanders took his B.A. and M.A. degrees at Emory University 
and his Ph.D. at Duke University. He joined the history department of New 
York University in 1929 and served continuously until failing health forced 
retirement in 1962. Flanders was one of the university’s very popular teachers. 
His book, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (1933), brought him the (Mrs.) Simon 
Baruch University Prize of one thousand dollars for distinguished work in 
southern history. From 1944 to 1946 he served on the executive committee of the 
Southern Historical Association. 


When Charles Seymour died on August 11, at the age of seventy-eight, the 
world of learning honored a champion of our academic traditions, and the nation 
lost a historical statesman who had been witness, recorder, scholar, and counselor 
of our first great World War I plunge into foreign affairs. 

A. bred-in-the-bone man of Yale, son of a Yale professor, great-nephew and 
great-great-grandson of former Yale presidents, he received his B.A. in 1908 and 
his Ph.D. in 1911, becoming Sterling Professor of History, chairman of Yale's 
history department, provost of the university (1928-1937), and Yale’s fifteenth 
president (1937-1950). As provost to President Angell, he helped revive and 
organize E. S. Harkness’ residential college plan and was appointed first master 
of Berkeley College. As Angell’s successor, his then became the task of holding 
the university together through the bleak days of the later depression when there 
was no money, through the fever of World War II when there were virtually no 
academic students, and the postwar rush back to college, when faculty loyalties 
were brought into question. Throughout these trials he proclaimed the responsi- 
bility of undergraduates to the truth and to their country, emphasized the liberal 
arts, cherished good teaching, built up the faculty, and defended academic free- 
dom: “We seek the truth and will endure the consequences.” There would be 
“no witch hunts” at Yale. 

As a young instructor, Mr. Seymour had the courage to plunge into contem- 
porary history with his notable The Diplomatic Background of the War (1916); 
in 1917 he joined the Inquiry to help prepare for the peace, and in 1919 served as 
chief of the Austro-Hungarian Division of the American Peace Commission at 
Versailles. These opportunities brought him into touch with the American Pres- 
ident (Woodrow Wilson and the World War [1921]), and gave him that feeling 
for great affairs and that fund of smiling reminiscences of Lloyd George and 
“The Tiger” Clemenceau with which he would fascinate his undergraduate 
classes. These experiences also brought him the friendship of Colonel House, with 
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whom he collaborated on What Really Happened at Paris (1921), and whose 
correspondence and documents he both edited as The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House (4 vols, 1926-28) and built up into one of the important diplomatic 
archives of our times. Pro-Ally by conviction but notably clear and moderate in 
statement, Mr. Seymour also wrote American Diplomacy during the World War 
(1934) and American Neutrality, 1914-1917 (1935). This past spring he con- 
tributed to American Heritage an account of the Wilson-House break which 
Colonel House had confided to him on his deathbed twenty-five years ago. 

As an administrator, Seymour was sometimes more indirect than forthright; 
his appearance too was the image of the urbane and courtly diplomat. Yet by faith 
and action he stood for the basic loyalties on which our teaching and scholarship 
depend, and by profession he made himself into the acknowledged and respected 
authority on Woodrow Wilson and Versailles. 


William E. B. Du Bois, one of the founders of the NAACP and former 
professor of history and economics at Atlanta University, died August 27, at the 
age of ninety-five. 


Conrad H, Lanza of Manchester, New Hampshire, long a member of the 
Association, died in August 1963. 


Ernst Kantorowicz, who was born in Posen (then part of Germany) in 1895, 
died September 9. After serving in Turkey during the First World War, he took 
his Ph.D. at Heidelberg in 1921. His remarkable study, Kaiser Friedrich der 
Zweite (2 vols., 1927-31) won him a professorship at the University of Frankfurt 
in 1930. Forced out of Germany by Hitler’s repressive legislation in 1934, he spent 
some difficult years before receiving an appointment as lecturer in the University 
of California, Berkeley, in 1939. He became a full professor there in 1945 and 
published his Laudes Regiae in 1946. As one who had experienced the oppression 
of the radical Right, he was a strong opponent of the loyalty oath and left Cali- 
fornia in 1951 to become professor at the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton. There he wrote The King’s Two Bodies (1957) on his favorite topic of 
“political theology"—the sanctification of the state and its organs. He will be 
remembered for his vast erudition, his ability to weave literary, artistic, and legal 
materials into a convincing pattern, his brilliant insights into the nature of 
medieval political thought, and his kindness and helpfulness to everyone working 
in his field. 


Mary Elizabeth Bohannon, chairman of the department of history and 
government at Wells College, died September 29, at the age of fifty-eight. 


George W. Brown, professor emeritus at the University of Toronto and general 
editor of the Dictionary of Canadian Biography, died October 18, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, thirty-fifth President of the United States, died on 
November 22, at the age of forty-six. He graduated from Harvard College 
cum laude in the class of 1940. His senior honors essay, a study of the reasons 


why Great Britain was so ill-prepared for the Second World War, was published 
later that year under the title Why England Slept. He served with distinction in 
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the navy during the Second World War. He entered the House of Representatives 
in 1947 from the Eleventh District in Massachusetts, and was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1952. During his convalescence from a serious illness in 1955, he 
wrote Profiles in Courage, a series of essays on decisive moments in the lives of 
American political leaders. Profiles in Courage won the Pulitzer Prize for 
biography in 1957. He became President of the United States in 1961. 

Though his vocation was public service, he never lost his lively and informed 
interest in history. He was a life member of the American Historical Association, 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a contributor to the 
American Historical Review. History and biography constituted his favorite 
reading, and he kept up on the current historical literature a good deal better 
than the scholars, including historians, whom he called to Washington to take 
part in his administration. No President since Wilson had such a disciplined 
interest in historical studies; and no President since Lincoln made history so 
organic a part of his political perspective. He saw the world as the historian 
should see it—not as a warfare between good and evil, but as a complex and 
obscure interaction of ideas and institutions, in which the statesman’s problem 
was not anathema or annihilation but adjustment and accommodation. His sense 
of history evidently reinforced his cool detachment in the midst of crisis, as his 
own instinct for the direction in which history was moving evidently fortified him 
for the hard decisions of his office. As he said in an address at the University of 
California on March 23, 1962, “No one who examines the modern world can 
doubt that the great currents of history are carrying the world away from the 
monolithic idea toward the pluralistic idea... . No one can doubt that the wave 
of the future is not the conquest of the world by a single dogmatic creed but the 
liberation of the diverse energies of free nations and free men." 

His untimely death was a grievous blow to the nation and the world. It was 
also a sad loss to the historical profession, not only because of his warm friendship 
for history and for historians, but because the account he planned to write of 
his own administration would certainly have been a work of unique value in 
the annals of our nation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisrTORICAL REVIEW: 


Mr. A. G. Whiteside in a review of two volumes of my Die Geschichte der Lage 
der Arbeiter (AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 1048) calls "The value of Kuczynski’s 
impressive economic statistics—really the essence of this work .. . doubtful.” Why? 
For reasons such as this: "The reliability of figures supplied by the East Berlin 
Institut für Konjunkturforschung may also reasonably be held in suspicion.” Even 
if Mr. Whiteside thinks that figures "from the East" may a priori "reasonably" be 
held in suspicion, is it unreasonable to expect him, sitting in judgment on my 
statistics, to know that the Institut für Konjunkturforschung, which rightly en- 
joyed world fame and ceased to exist in 1945, was a semiofficial institution of the 
Weimar Republic? If, furthermore, Mr, Whiteside tells your readers that “Chapter 
v consists of a discussion of the works of Theodor Fontane, Friedrich Spielhagen, 
and Max Kretzer as prophets of capitalist impoverishment,” may I assure them 
that not a single sentence connects any one of these writers with either prophecies 
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or impoverishment. However, I am sure that Mr. Whiteside has read the chapter 
heading. 
Berlin, Germany JÜRGEN Kuczynski 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


It would be a pleasure to discuss economic and social history with Dr. Kuczynski 
if he would drop his role of propagandist. The burden of my criticism of his two 
volumes was that he has not conducted an honest inquiry into the facts and has 
produced pseudo knowledge designed to buttress a dogma. I regret that I mis- 
placed the time and location of the Institut für Konjunkturforschung, but Dr. 
Kuczynski must admit that this is a very minor point. 

A typical instance of what is most objectionable in Dr. Kuczynski’s method, 
which I failed to mention in the review, is his presentation of statistics purporting 
to show the increasing number of books dealing with “rising poverty” between 
1820 and 1839 (Vol. I, p. 148) as factual evidence of impoverishment and of the 
validity of the Marxist impoverishment doctrine. Such nonevidence offered in the 
guise of proof is mischievous. On the other hand, he offers impeccable archival 
sources for such developments as the increase in steam horsepower. The impression 
created by this technique is of an intention to camouflage Marxist propaganda 
under cover of scholarship. 

Dr. Kuczynski’s insinuation that I have not read Volume XIII, Chapter v, is 
specious, as anyone who reads this section will see. The whole sense of this 
analysis of three literary works is to show their relevance to his Marxist proposi- 
tions. 

There is certainly a greater need than ever for objective studies of capitalism 
and for re-evaluating Marxist contributions to economic and social history, but 
Dr. Kuczynski’s work does a great disservice to knowledge. His letter is an 
attempt to discredit legitimate criticism by what is really a diversion. 

Queens College ANDREW G, WHITESIDE 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisronicAL Revrew: 


Men and opinions differ; and when an author submits a book for review by his 
colleagues, he has no right to complain if someone judges it adversely. But any 
author of a serious work of scholarship does have a right to expect that a reviewer 
—especially one writing for a journal as influential as the 4HR—will read the 
book carefully and represent its content and conclusions accurately, whatever his 
final view of its merits may be. It is clear, on the basis of his review of my Public 
Opinion, Propaganda, and Politics in Eighteenth-Century England: A Study of the 
Jew Bill of 1753 (AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 1117), that Mr. Robert Walcott 
needs to be reminded of this fundamental professional obligation. 

Mr. Walcott cannot have read my book with any decent care, or he would not 
repeat the old error, that the Jew Bill was introduced at the request of Samson 
Gideon. In at least three places (pp. 19-20, 110, 185) I refer to the fact that Gideon 
was actually opposed to the bill. The bill was requested by Joseph Salvador (p. 19). 

The same unconscionable inattention to the text and plan of the book is 
manifest in Mr. Walcott’s appraisal of my material on English Jewry, which he 
disparages severely for not breaking new ground. In fact the brief section in 
question is simply a summary, meant only to set the stage for the politico-religious 
controversy which is my real subject, and about which I do have new things to 
say. Nowhere do I state (as the review says I do "expressly") that a study of 
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English Jewry is “an important theme” of the book. Quite the contrary: on the 
first page of my preface this material is expressly referred to as “basic background 
information” which readers knowledgeable in Anglo-Jewish history “may well 
skip over.” 

Given this shoddy standard of accuracy—and I could point to several examples 
besides these—perhaps it is just as: well that Mr. Walcott did not bother to sum- 
marize my principal conclusions. But a conscientious reviewer—again, regardless 
of whether he agreed with me or not—would have mentioned that I view the 
clamor of 1753 not as an isolated explosion of anti-Semitism but as a renewal of a 
long-standing dispute over naturalization policy; that this dispute had, from 1688 
on, a decided Whig and Tory aspect; and that these facts have a bearing on the 
much-agitated question of party in the mid-eighteenth century. From Mr. Walcott's 
review no one could tell that the book deals with these questions at all. 

I suppose (though without "fuller biographical material" one cannot be quite 
certain) that what got under Mr. Walcott's skin was my limited criticism of Sir 
Lewis Namier. Mr. G. E. Aylmer, in the course of a completely favorable review 
of my book, wrote that "Mr. Perry is careful to define his own quite narrow range 
of disagreement with the late Sir Lewis Namier's interpretation of the period" 
(Parliamentary Affairs, XVI [Winter 1962-63], 101). Mr. Walcott-not unexpect- 
edly takes a very different view, as is his right. But with that right go responsibil- 
ities ‘about which he would do well to be less cavalier when next he accepts a book 
for review, and so takes a part of another scholar's reputation into his hands. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology THomas W, Perry 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisToricaz REVIEW: 


Not surprisingly, J. H. Wuorinen did not find my study of Three Generations: 
The Extreme Right Wing in Finnish Politics (AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 1127) 
entirely to his liking. The energy of his attack necessitates some response, however 
brief. A typical statement in the review is that Gustaf Mannerheim, “we are asked 
to believe, ‘remained faithful to the Lapua movement’ to the end of his life.” The 
interested reader can refer, as I did, to pages 243-44 of the English-language 
version of The Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim to ascertain whether I ask him 
to accept anything on faith alone. The reviewer further states that I give the 
Academic Karelia Society an importance “no informed student of Finnish politics 
before 1939 could well ascribe to it.” Lest historians think I am a typical (that is, 
uninformed) political scientist, may I refer (as the reviewer does not) the reader 
to 1,436 footnotes, mostly to Finnish-language sources. As for my contribution to 
Finnish studies, the reviewer apparently shares (although from a different ‘per- 
spective) the negative reaction of a lady journalist writing in the most important 
Finnish Communist newspaper. Her periodical, however, does not publish 
rejoinders. 

Boston College Marvin RINTALA 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisronicAL REVIEW: 


I will limit myself to two comments regarding Dr. Rintala's letter. First, Marshall 
Mannerheim's contribution to such important aspects of Finland's foreign policy 
as the Scandinavian orientation commitment recorded in the Parliament resolution 
of December 5, 1935, and his share in fostering the spirit of amity and conciliation 
that helped to eliminate the bitterness caused by the 1918 war suffice to show that 
he was not “faithful” to the Lapua movement (see his Minnen, I 381-82, II, 
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54-56). Second (and with due respect for the extensive documentation ag Dr. | 
Rintala’s study), I know of no appraisal of the Academic Karelia Society that 
agrees with the author’s claim regarding the society’s influence in the field of 
foreign affairs. Finland’s foreign policy, especially after 1932-1935, appears to 
prove my evaluation quite well enough. 

Columbia University n Joun H. WUORINEN 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz REVIEW: 


I regret the error in the last sentence of my review of Morrison, Josephus Daniels 
Says ... (AHR, LXIX [Oct. 1963], 173). Technically, of course, President 
Wilson, not Secretary Daniels, appointed FDR Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in.1913. The selection originated with Daniels, however, and Wilson's role was 
simply to ratify Daniels’ choice. 

University of Wisconsin ^. E. Davi». Cronon 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz Review: 


On-April 12, 1963, the Times published a fourth leader that criticized a statement 
taken from the Fourth Annual-Report of the Keeper of Public Records in which 
it was stated that sixteen classes of documents were being closed for one hundred 
years. Subsequently I visited the Public Record Office where I received the follow- 
ing information. 

By statute, records i in the custody of the Public Record Office are not open to 
public inspection until they are fifty years old. This period of fifty years may be 
increased or.decreased for individual classes by orders of the Lord Chancellor 
made at the request of or with the agreement of the departments responsible for 
them and after consultation with the Lord Chancellor’s Advisory Council on 
Public Records. . 

The sixteen classes of papers for which a period of more than fifty years has 
been prescribed amount to less than o.or per cent of the public records in the 
custody of the Public Record Office. Generally speaking they consist of papers 
whose earlier disclosure "might cause pain or embarrassment to living persons 
and their immediate descendants." In addition, extended restriction of access 
applies to certain matters affecting national security and to current leases of crown 
lands. It seems clear that the restrictions are reasonable and are not likely to 
prejudice the work of the serious historian. 

Conditional access to closed records may be given to individuals at the discre- 
tion of the departments responsible for them, and some modern papers have, 
in fact, been made available to certain postgraduate scholars willing to work under 
the variable, but not very onerous restrictions that the departments impose, 
Kansas State University | Rosm FHicHAM 
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Johan Huizinga and the Task of Cultural History 


R. L. Coum* 


EFLECTION upon the life and works of the Dutch cultural historian, 
Johan Huizinga, drives one squarely upon the major problems of cul- 
tural history. By his own admission and intention, Huizinga was a cultural 
historian, a man who deliberately brought back into historical study ma- 
terial appropriated by the art historian, the historian of literature, the folk- 
lorist, the sociologist; a man who dealt with “culture,” both present and past, 
in his works; a man whose life and works pose cultural problems of their 
own. | 
Cultural history is a curious kind of history: to the question “What is it?” 
there seems to be no easy answer. Theoretical definitions turn out to be prac- 
tically appalling, and when one attempts a functional definition of the art, 
made up from the works of cultural historians themselves, one can go mad. 
The first question about cultural history is not “What is it?" so much as 
"Is ite” 


* Miss Colie, whose main interest is sixteenth- and seventeenth-century intellectual history, 
is professor of English and history, State University of Iowa. She is the author of Light and 
Enlightenment: A Study of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminians (Cambridge, 


Eng., 1957). 
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Huizinga said that he and “we,” that is, other historians, were all realists 
in the medieval sense (as opposed, in this case, to nominalists). For him and, 
. presumably, for us, words are “real,” both as ideas and as designators of 
reality. Since he himself said that there was such a thing as cultural history 
and believed himself to have practiced it all his life, we are entitled to as- 
sume that such a discipline does exist, at least in some imperfect mundane 
imitation of its pure form. 

Though cultural history may not be readily recognizable, we are accus- 
tomed to identify other kinds of history that contribute to it—social history, 
for example, or its younger sibling, sociological history. Huizinga's best- 
known book, The Waning of the Middle Ages,’ which attempted to do for 
the fifteenth-century North what his master Jakob Burckhardt had done for 
Italy in the Renaissance, might be classified as social history, since it deals 
with the life of the people in general, but it is also intellectual history. For 
in that book Huizinga deals with all kinds of theory—of chivalry, of the 
sublime life, of religion, of art—the kind of material that the intellectual 
historian? draws upon for his studies and syntheses. Huizinga admitted his 
debt to sociologists to whom he owed a great deal; his work overlaps that 
of intellectual historians. How can it then be distinguished from social, 
sociological, or intellectual history? In the long essay in which he attempted 
description of his discipline and some prescription for his colleagues, Hui- 
zinga wrote: 


If one likes, one can detect the natural divisions of cultural history in church his- 
tory and the history of religion, art history, literary history, the histories of phi- 
losophy, of science, and of technology. 


But, as he went on to say, 


... the results of these specialized historical studies, even if they do lead to synthe- 
ses and to explanations of significance, do not yield cultural history. . . . 


Only when the scholar turns to determining the patterns of life, art, and thought 
taken all together can there actually be a question of cultural history... .4 


Cultural history is not, then, the sum of the specific parts of the historical 


1 Johan Huizinga, Herfsttij} der Middeleeuwen: Studie over Levens -en Gedachtenvormen 
der Veertiende en Vijfuende Eeuw in Frankrijk en de Nederlanden (Haarlem, 1919), and 
Verzamelde Werken [hereafter cited as VW], ed. Leendert Brummel er al. (g` vols, Haarlem, 
1948-53), II, 1-435. 

. $I do not propose to enter here upon a discussion of what that contradiction in terms, intel- 
lectual history, is, though the subject is certainly worth serious consideration. 

5 VW, VII, 88—90, 153 (Ernst Troeltsch), V, 87, 89, 441, VII, 84 (Marcel Mauss), V, 446, 450, 
455 (Ernest W. Burgess), V, 18, 90, 51—52, 94 (Bronislaw Malinowski), VII, 318, 358, 381-82 
(Karl Mannheim), VII, 358 (Max Weber), VII, 359 (Georges Sorel). . 

* Huizinga, ‘De Taak van Cultuurgeschiedenis,” jbid., VII, 45-46. 
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discipline, the philological parts, as Huizinga elsewhere referred to them.’ 
Though it relies upon the work of many disciplines, cultural history is not 
so much interdisciplinary as transcendent of disciplines? In his major works, 
The Waning of the Middle Ages, Erasmus,’ Homo Ludens and his Dutch 
Culture in the Seventeenth Century? (the last still untranslated into Eng- 
lish), Huizinga deliberately attempted to provide samples of different sorts 
of cultural history. Sometimes he stressed the "high" aspects of culture— 
those subjects which when studied alone make up the matter of intellectual 
history;!? sometimes he welded his observations on such materials with ob- 
servations on another kind of material, which when studied alone makes up 
"social" history. For him, cultural history was the result of a search for the 
morphology of the past, its “patterns of life, art, and thought, taken together 
[italics mine]." Cultural history was, in short, a method of understanding 
many parts of the historical discipline at once, in relation to each other. In 
Huizinga's hands, cultural history emphasized those forms of life that are 
expressed in art and in thought (perhaps also in feeling); for Huizinga's 
contribution was a revivification of the aesthetic element in historical inter- 
pretation, 

This paper attempts to describe Huizinga’s idea of cultural history and 
of “culture” (one of the most multivalent words in our significant vocabu- 
lary) and to account for it, in some measure at least, by the culture from 
which he himself came. His life and works were the objects of searching 
criticism by his contemporaries, whose polemic against him contains truth. 
By reading it against the contribution of Huizinga’s work, one may be per- 
mitted to suggest certain amendments to Huizinga’s prescription, amend- 
ments that might make the life of the cultural historian, if not easier, then 
more pleasant and more productive. 


5 Ibid., 82. 

© He was, however, prompt to point out that if cultural history lacked discipline then ir 
ceased to be history at all. See below for Huizinga’s comments on Spengler; also ibid., 42-43. 

T Huizinga, Erasmus (London and New York, 1924). 

5 Id., Homo Ludens: Proeve eener Bepaling van het Spel-element der cultuur (Haarlem, 1938). 

ojd., Hollaendische Kultur des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts: Ihre Sozialen Grundlagen und 
Nationale Eigenart (Jena, 1932), Nederland’s Beschaving in de Zeventiende Eeuw: Een Schets 
(Haarlem, 1941), and VW, II, 412-507. 

10 Recently, critics have been very severe against Huizinga’s elitist conception of culture. See 
Pieter Geyl, “De Betekenis van Huizinga," Nederlandse Figuren (2 vols., Amsterdam and Ant- 
werp, 1962), I, 127; P. J. Bouman, in his rectoral address at Groningen, Sept. 19, 1960, In de 
Laagvlakten der Cultuur, cited in Pieter Geyl, “Huizinga als Aanklager van zijn Tijd,” Mede- 
deelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Literary Division, New Ser., XXIV 
(1961), 141, tr. as “Huizinga as Accuser of His Age,” History and Theory, TI (No. 3, 1963), 
231-62; Jan Romein, “Kantteekeningen. bij Huizinga's Cultuurhistorische Verkenningen," 
Onvoltooid Verleden (Amsterdam, 1948), 96. 
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For Huizinga himself has now become a subject suitable for the cubat 
historian. The works, major, minor, fugitive, of what other twentieth-cen- 
tury: historian, have been gathered, so soon after his death, into a magistral 
edition? " There were, of course, cultural causes for such an act of piety. 
The. Dutch knew they had a great national asset in Huizinga, whose Euro- 
pean reputation, even whose American reputation, was very high indeed. 
His own life, furthermore, under the German occupation of Holland re- 
quired, it was felt, a proper memorial. 

In 1940 the University of Leiden, where Huizinga had been a professor 
for twenty-five years, closed its doors in protest against the dismissal of its 
Jewish professors. In the spring of 1942 Huizinga was arrested and interned, 
together with other prominent Hollanders, in the hostage camp of St. 
Michielsgestel at Brabant. He was fortunate in his captivity, for it did not 
last long, though he contributed his share to the mutual education of the 
members of that super-institute for advanced study while he was still an 
inmate. Because of illness, Huizinga was removed from the camp to the 
hospital and subsequently released to live, under surveillance, with his second 
wife and small daughter in the village of De Steeg, near Arnhem on the 
Rhine. Under the handicaps of illness and booklessness, Huizinga worked 
out his last years in an effort to understand the world of which he was a part. 

In more than the tautological sense, it took Huizinga’s whole life to come 
to the intellectual position he occupied at his death in February 1945, a few 
months before the end of the war in Europe. His life, though, explains much 
of both the virtues and the shortcomings of his final position.” Huizinga 
was born in an utterly different world, that of 1872, just after the Franco- 
Prussian War, into a respectable intellectual family in Groningen. His father, 
who had been destined for the pulpit, came from a long line of Mennonite 
ministers, but forsaking the church for late nineteenth-century science, he had 
become a doctor. At Johan's birth, he was professor of physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Groningen. 'The household was a religious one, and a dissenting 
one, meaning highly ethical, tolerant, and scrupulously considerate of the 
ideas and the privacy of other people. In his maturity, Huizinga belonged 


11 VW (see note 1, above), 

12 For accounts of Huizinga’s life, I have used his own short study, Huizinga, "Mijn Weg 
tot de Historie," VW, I, 11-42; Th. J. G. Locher, "Johan Huizinga,” Jaarboek van de Maat- 
schappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden (Leiden, 1945-46), 88-109; C. T. van Valken- 
burg, J. Huizinga: Zijn Leven en zijn Persoonlijkheid (Amsterdam, 1946); Théodora Mongland, 

“Les dernières années de um Huizinga,” Hommage à Lucien Febvre, Eventail de l'Histoire 
Vivante (a vols., Paris, 1953), I , 343-48; G. H. Heering, Johan Huizinga’s Religieuze Gedachten: 
Als Ach tergrond van sign Werken (Lochem, 1948). 
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to no confession, but remained all his life a believer, as his later works 
plainly show.!? 

In his youth, Huizinga was interested in some aspects of science, espe- 
cially astronomy; his early love for landscape and natural history remained 
with him all his life. He seems not to have been profoundly influenced by 
the science of his father and his brother (who also became a doctor), though 
his intense respect for phenomena, for “facts,” can be connected to the at- 
mosphere of nineteenth-century science in which he grew up.'* 

In another respect, he was the child of his age. As a student at Groningen 
University, where he studied, first, Dutch language and literature (with 
some history for background) and, later, comparative philology, he drew 
strength for his aesthetic preferences from the prevailing aestheticism of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century.” In his short autobiographical 
essay, “My Way to History,” written at his wife’s request in De Steeg, he 
reported that as a young man he had gone about in a sort of aesthetic trance 
induced by his reaction to modern poetry and painting. As most sensitive 
and literate young Hollanders of his generation did, he fell under the influ- 
ence of the “Tachtigers,” the innovating literary “Men of the Eighties,” 
Willem Kloos, Lodewijk van Deyssel, P. C. Boutens, and the others, whose 
poetry and criticism effectively modernized his country’s literature. With a 
group of young friends, Huizinga organized exhibitions of modern painting 
in Groningen, one of them of the works of the then little-known Vincent 
van Gogh, another of the works of the dreamlike, delicate Jan Toorop. 

Later, Huizinga was to bring works of art uncompromisingly to the 
public and to professional attention, in a way that no historian since Burck- 
hardt had done. Autodidactic and private as his apprenticeship to the long- 
dead Burckhardt was, Huizinga was in a real sense Burckhardt’s first great 
pupil. Like the “Tachtigers,” who knew that the arts were too important to 
be the exclusive property of the elite; Huizinga also wanted to involve his 
colleagues in the historical messages cryptic in works of art. 

His official course of study in Groningen provided him with an addi- 
tional insight. After a year in Leipzig, where he studied various ancient lan- 


18 Huizinga, In de Schaduwen van Morgen: Een Diagnose van het Geestelijke Lijden van 
Onzen Tijd (Haarlem, 1935); VW, VII, 400-403, and Geschonden Wereld: Een Beschouwing 
over de Kansen op Herstel van onze Beschaving (Haarlem, 1945); ibid., 565-68; see Heering, 
fone Huizinga, 57—58. 

14 See below. 

15 Huizinga, "Mijn Weg tot de Historie," VW, I, 18-20, 25-26; Locher, "Johan Huizinga,” 
91; J. Kamerbeek, “Huizinga en de Beweging van Tachtig,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 
EV Rus 2, 1954), 145-64. 

Huizinga, “Mijn Weg tot de Historie,” VW, I, 19-20. 
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guages and expanded his musical experience, Huizinga took his degree in 
1897, writing on a Sanskrit subject. His dissertation, on ancient Indian 
drama," satisfied the austere canons of nineteenth-century philology, but 
went beyond the bounds of his discipline to discuss the dramatic theory im- 
plied by the plays and the social implications of the theory. Philology taught 
him a very important lesson: that the history of language, or of languages, 
was not the record of stages of individual words, but one record, in vocabu- 
lary and syntax, of social life. From his linguistic training, Huizinga learned 
to detect, often from very small signs, clues to the uncovering of those “forms” 
of past life to which he devoted his life. 

His degree behind him, Huizinga became a high school teacher. En- 
couraged by his professor of history, P. J. Blok, he sought and got a post in 
the Haarlem HBS (high school), where he was an eminently successful 
teacher of history. During his Haarlem years (1896-1905), Huizinga began 
to work by himself, but urged by Blok, upon a purely historical subject, the 
rise of medieval Haarlem, his only exercise in a long life of history, in “hard” 
or archival historical work.!? Even then, in his odd self-training, Huizinga 
showed the instincts of a master. Instead of describing Haarlem’s develop- 
ment into a major town, important in and of itself, he compared that de- 
velopment, whenever the sources permitted, to other towns like and unlike 
Haarlem: Delft, Louvain, ’s Hertogenbosch. 

In 1905, with Blok’s support and against the general preference of the 
university faculty, Huizinga took the great professional step of occupying 
a chair of history at Groningen, when he was only thirty-two years old. This 
achievement was considerable, not simply because he won the chair against 
the candidacy of the director of the national archives, but also because a man 
not formally trained in history—a young man at that—had succeeded in 
‚getting one of the few influential positions in history the country had to 
offer. His inaugural address, The Aesthetic Element in Historical Presenta- 
tion,’® was a highly original, very personal document, the promise of much 
to come. As Jan Romein, his pupil and later professor of history at Amster- 
dam, said, that statement was the foundation for forty years of Huizinga's 
work 2? 

It. was not until he went to Leiden as professor, ten: years later (1915), 
that the harvest of Huizinga’s study began to come in. In 1918 he published 

M Id., De Vidusaka in het Indisch Toneel (Groningen, 1897); VW, I, 45-143. 

18 Fd., De Opkomst van Haarlem, Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheid- 
kunde, ad Ser., IV (1905), 412-46, 4th Ser., I, 16-175; VW, I, 203-364. 

vii iE Lo EM Bestanddeel van Geschiedkundige Voorstellingen (Haarlem, 1905); 


20 Jan Romein, “Huizinga als Historicus," Tussen Vrees en Vrijheid (Amsterdam, 1950), 
228. 
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Man and Mass in America? an extrapolation from materials he worked 
through to introduce American history into the Leiden historical curriculum 
(in itself an event of considerable cultural importance). In 1919 the book 
on which he had been working for ten years, The Waning of the. Middle 
Ages, appeared, and 1920 saw the publication of a seminal essay, again an 
attempt to deal with a Burckhardtian problem, “The Problem of the Renais- 
sance.”** Four years later he made his major contribution to Renaissance 
studies with Erasmus. 

In 1927, after a trip to North America, he published his casual but in- 
cisive comments on the United States, American Living and Thinking” 
“The Task of Cultural History,” referred to earlier, appeared in 1929. In this 
work, Huizinga advocated subsuming under the rubric “cultural history” all 
the other “philological” disciplines: law, philosophy, the histories of music, 
literature, and the fine arts. Had he stopped there, one might with justice 
conclude that he was an elitist, but he was attempting to describe a fuller 
historical body than the thin outside skin of intellectual history or the history 
of ideas. Much as he honored ideas, he was, to his everlasting credit, looking 
for something other than the often alarmingly self-validating Hegelian de- 
scription of the life of ideas. He turned for help to sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, the emergent “social sciences,” and advocated begging, borrowing, or 
stealing from those. disciplines whatever concepts might help in setting or 
answering historical questions.** 

In 1932 he gave, to a German audience, his masterly lectures on seven- 
teenth-century Dutch culture, the best synthesis of that complex period yet 
made and a model for the discipline he was then establishing. From 1935 
on, Huizinga’s principal work was not historical, though it was cultural. In 
that year, only two years after Hitler’s coup, he published In the Shadow of 
Tomorrow: A Diagnosis of the Spiritual Ils of Our Time? a highly polemi- 
cal, pessimistic analysis of contemporary mass culture. Ten years later, the 
book he had been working on during his isolation in De Steeg was post- 
humously published, The World in Ruins: A Consideration of the Chances 
for Restoring Our Civilization?? a sequel and a corrective to In the Shadow 
of Tomorrow. 

In 1938 he published his most remarkable book, remarkable both for 


21 Huizinga, Mensch en Menigte tn Amerika: Vier Essays over Beschavingsgeschiedenis 

(Haarlem, 1918); VW, V, 249-417. 
2 Id., "Renaissance- Studien I: Het Problem," De Gids, LXXXIV (Oct., 1920), 107-33, 231- 

55; vw TV, 231—75. 

23 Id,, Amerika Levend en Denkend: Losse Opmerkingen (Haarlem, 1927); VW, V, 418-89. 

24 Id., “De Taak van Cultuurgeschiedenis," VW, VII, 84. 

25 7d., In de Schaduwen van Morgen; VW, VU, an 

26 Id., Geschonden Wereld; VW, VU, 477-606. 
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what it did and for what it did not do, Homo Ludens. This book shocked 
his historical colleagues by its greater emphasis on psychology and sociology 
than on history itself: it was just what it said it was, a study of the play ele- 
ment in culture, "Culture" was Oriental, ancient, medieval, and modern 
history; the "play element," the games of philosophy, war, law, literature, 
the arts, as well as play in childhood and in adult life. Out of the phenomena 
Huizinga constructed a theory, not of games, but of something much more 
fundamental: a theory of the functions of play, always seen against the 
ostensibly more serious "normal" modes of life. By no means a history book, 
Homo Ludens is all the same the book of a historian able to select samples 
of play from their cultural environment without blurring their particular 
relationship to their particular places and times. Homo Ludens 1s the history 
neither of playing nor the idea of play. It is a morphological study of play, 
an interpretation of human behavior based upon comparative examples. The 
book carries Huizinga's concern for imagination, images, and dreams, so 
evident in The Waning of the Middle Ages, to a deeper level and a broader 
conclusion—an enterprise the more remarkable when one considers that 
Huizinga accomplished it, once more, entirely on his own. The conclusions 
that he came to were his own; heroically, naively, he never consulted 
Freud? 

The criticisms of Huizinga’s work, both the contemporary reactions and 
the recent assessments Dutch historians have felt themselves impelled to 
make of this monument lying athwart the path of their profession, have 
brought into high relief the problems inherent in his work. We cannot alto- 
gether dismiss those anonymous commentators who, according to 'Th. J. G. 
Locher, said of The Waning of the Middle Ages, “Oh, yes, it is wonderful, 
but of course it isn't history,"?? because, though it is history, even that book, 
which has taught historians the limitations of their habitual craft, falls short 
of perfection in a very curious way. 

“Huizinga is not a political man,” wrote Romein in 1931? What is worse, 
politics did not interest him. This is, after all, a grave defect in the profes- 
sional historian. Huizinga's failure to understand that politics was significant 
—or, more strongly put, his withdrawal from political considerations—can be 
clarified a little by looking at his own tradition and milieu. In the first place, 
European professors, even professors of politics, often felt themselves re- 


27 Sec Romein, “Huizinga als Historicus," 218; Huizinga, “De Taak van Cultuurgesch- 
iedenis,” VW, VIL, 73-75; sec below. 
38 Locher, "Johan Huizinga,” 101. 
‘ 29 Romein, "Kantteckeningen," 92; cf. Romein’s gentler judgment in “Huizinga als Histori- 
cus," 216: "Politics did not suit him." 
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moved by their calling from the dirty world of practical politics. Devoted 
as they were to truths (sometimes even to truth itself), they were, they 
thought, entitled by their position to look upon politics as epiphenomena, 
events occurring in too raveled a skein to be worth final consideration. 
Julien Benda's accusation of treason brought against intellectuals was a com- 
ment upon the self-justification of an international class of responsible men 
privileged to withhold their responsibility to the actual world. 

In Huizinga's case, there were additional reasons for his avoiding politics: 
he was brought up a Mennonite, in a nonconforming confession by tradition 
both pacifist and tolerant. In the nineteenth century, that confession was still 
intransigent in its ethical demands upon its members, however tolerant it 
might appear of the aberrations of those outside the faith. It was in many 
ways a self-regulated community whose confessional values were more im- 
portant for its members than the values of the state or of society in general. 
The separatist otherworldliness of Menno Simons had in the passage of 
time been transformed into a spiritual separation from within the total so- 
ciety. The austerities of intellectual stoicism, a common ethical view in 
European scholarship before 1918, fitted in admirably with this tradition. 
Though the Mennonite ethos demanded constant, unflagging effort toward 
the idea, if not the realization, of perfection, it also encouraged intellectual 
and spiritual independence and permitted its members to exercise their own 
judgment, in contradistinction to the judgment of society. Without being 
estranged from society, the Mennonites were autonomous within it, and, 
what is very important for an understanding of Huizinga’s career, were ac- 
customed to being outsiders even when they were inside. Huizinga came 
into his profession from the outside; his way of seeing history, like his way 
to history, was always that of an outsider. 

Naturally enough, some of the sharpest criticism of his work came from 
men who, like Pieter Geyl and Romein, were from the beginning profes- 
sional historians, and who, though very differently, were both deeply in- 
volved in the political life of their time? But not all critics of Huizinga 
were men who believed that he did not really write history, or did not write 
history really well. Another criticism, in many ways more telling, came from 
men who, like the brilliant man of letters Menno ter Braak, saw in his 
“Cousin Johan”?! the image of officialdom, of establishment, and of intel- 


39 Geyl spent a spirited youth involved in the effort to unite the Netherlands and Flemish- 
speaking Belgium into one cultural unit; Romein was an outspoken Marxist. 

31 Menno ter Braak, “Huizinga voor de Afgrond,” Verzameld Werk (7 vols., Amsterdam, 
1949-51), I, 332-47: in spite of the evident rudeness of the phrase, Ter Braak was accurate; 
he and Huizinga were in fact cousins. 
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lectual conformity. After the publication in 1935 of In the Shadow of To- 
morrow, with its castigation of yellow journalism, advertising, the radio, 
and all other means of mass communication; with its denunciation of col- 
lective groups of all kinds, of gigantic spectator sports, of bread-and-circuses 
displays; of exhibitionism and puerilism in political and social behavior, 
Huizinga was bitterly attacked for his faulty reading of modern culture. 
Ter Braak, who was no more the arbitrary champion of modern mores than 
Huizinga, taxed Huizinga for his simple revulsion from mass culture, for 
retreating as gentleman and scholar from the aesthetically and morally ugly. 
For 'Ter Braak, as for Romein, Huizinga was indeed too much like Erasmus, 
immensely learned, scrupulously critical. However fierce Huizinga might 
have been about an interpretation of medieval history, or Erasmus about a 
scriptural emendation, they were quite unwilling to take sides on important 
contemporary issues.” “Unwilling”: the suggestion was that Huizinga, like 
Erasmus, was actually unable to take sides, that he had been unmanned by 
“much reading of books,” and by having become the official voice of Dutch 
history (he had been the mentor of Princess Juliana during her studies at 
Leiden). ‘Though Huizinga wrote about both past and present, in Ter 
Braak’s view he was prevented by his officialdom from recognizing the 
reality of either present or past. His elegiac devotion to a vanished past, Ter 
Braak thought, barred him from understanding the realities of a present 
both harsher and more complicated than anything in his scholarly experi- 
ence. His heart really lay, according to this interpretation, in such societies 
as fifteenth-century Brussels or seventeenth-century Amsterdam, which al- 
lowed more scope to their artists and men of letters than any modern so- 
ciety could,” 

Though this criticism is by no means all untrue, it omits a great deal. 
Ter Braak is right, surely, that Huizinga expressed a fundamental inde- 
cision about the present, and even in some ways about the past;?* that he 
' preferred, as Geyl put it, “half-tones,” anomalies, nuances, complexes of ideas 
and social forms, problems, to sharply etched delineations of the historical 
past. Like many intellectuals, Huizinga played the critical role of his pro- 
fession as long as he was able, sometimes postponing judgment almost past 
bearing. To persons of a more headlong temperament than his, Huizinga's 
ability to endure indecision, to consider problems either unsolved or in- 
soluble, at great length and in all their confusing detail, without losing his 
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head, his way, or his balance, is one measure of his greatness. This is no 
sign that he was unalterably indecisive; like all historians, he knew how 
easily the radical skeptic is mired in the unpaved paths of history. Nor was 
he a hopeless romantic; he knew too much about the fifteenth century to 
regard it, as some thought he did, as the cultural arcadia from which all 
civilizations had since declined. Much of the power of The Waning of the 
Middle Ages derives from Huizinga’s uncompromising presentation of the 
physical and spiritual horrors incumbent upon every life lived in that 
arcadian fifteenth century. 

Werner Kaegi, professor of history at Basel, the town of Erasmus and 
Burckhardt, translated many of Huizinga’s works into German and came 
thereby to a profound understanding of the man and his method. In com- 
paring Huizinga to Burckhardt, Kaegi, too, pointed to the absence of politi- 
cal concern that chiefly distinguished pupil from master;?? evidently Hui- 
zinga was unable to take the state seriously, even as a work of art. For 
example, in Dutch Culture of the Seventeenth Century, we are left with no 
particular sense of the relation of politics to the life described in the book— 
and this in a period when there were certainly two, and possibly three, revo- 
lutions in Dutch politics! In “The Task of Cultural History,” Huizinga’s 
wording reveals his extreme lack of sympathy for political history: “Cul- 
tural history can be separated from political and economic history in that 
it deserves its name only in so far as it is directed to deeper and more gen- 
eral considerations." 5? 

His presentation of Joan of Arc is a pronounced example of his attitude 
to politics: he saw her mission as above politics, inspired by some force be- 
yond the normal, and her death the obvious result of political manipula- 
tion)? His short, brilliant pieces on John of Salisbury and Hugo Grotius are 
graceful and exceedingly perceptive, though one would never have guessed 
from Huizinga that either man was a political theorist of some importance. 
His insight into John as a "chivalric clerk" and a "pre-gothic spirit" helps to 
orient him and us in the twelfth century, but the same insight is not brought 
to bear upon the Policraticus so that we may be helped to understand exactly 
how John’s politics are related to the lucidity of his mind and character? 
When Huizinga contrasted Grotius, who constructed, elevated, and ordered, 


36 Werner Kaegi, “Das historische Werk Johan Huizingas," Historische Meditationen, Zweite 
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to Erasmus, who displayed, expanded, and explicated, he characterized as no 
one else has the difference between late and early humanism. When he com- 
pared the style of Grotius’ De Iure Belli ac Pacis, with its extravagant periodic 
praise of Louis XIII (whom Grotius certainly recognized as a personally un- 
distinguished monarch), to the style of Jacob Van Campen's town hall at 
Amsterdam, he brought one whole area of baroque theory into alignment 
with another.” | 

Homo Ludens demonstrates the same gap. In the whole book there is no 
discussion of the play, the competition, the betting, or the display of politics. 
Of course, as always, there is much to occupy our minds otherwise, but in 
the end, we must ask, what about election campaigns, what about parlia- 
mentary divisions, what about “war games,” what about the stock market, 
what about the professional gamester? His critics were right about Huizinga’s 
affinity for Erasmus, although that comparison pricked him, and he later 
wrote that he had never really liked the man.“ Intellectuals avoid the crudi- 
ties and compromises necessary to political survival, but even Erasmus was 
forced to consider the political implications of his theory of human nature, 
though Huizinga devoted only three pages to the subject. Why did Huizinga 
consistently overlook such things? 

He really did not care much for that side of life. Ter Braak's criticism of 
Huizinga goes beyond academic questions to a fundamental one: what is a 
man's obligation to the world he lives in? For 'Ter Braak, "a politician with- 
out a party," as he called himself, a journalist remarkably willing to commit 
himself, and for Romein, a Marxist, there was no avoiding the political crisis 
of the 1930’s. Committed to political life and action, both men, intellectuals 
themselves, saw in Huizinga the traditional trahison des clercs they had 
vowed never to commit. Huizinga was so obliging as to confirm their view 
of him. In answer to their criticisms he wrote plainly: "I have always lived 
in the chiaroscuro into which Romein thinks he has seen me withdraw. To 
offer sharply delineated formulas to replace old ones is not my business. I 
have never sought leadership, and the oblivion with which he threatens me 
has no terrors for me." € 

Romein and Ter Braak knew the dangers threatening Europe and their 
country. Romein got away with his life in the war, but not without danger; 
Ter Braak has his place in the heroic calendar of this century. An inveterate 
and fierce critic of National Socialism, Ter Braak recognized the absolute 
finality of modern politics. Just when his country was capitulating to the 
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invader, Ter Braak took his life rather than fall into Nazi hands. He had 
not exaggerated his danger; within the week, the police were to come to 
arrest him. 

By 1940 Huizinga simply did not see politics as real, still less as final. 
When the police came to arrest Aim, two years later, he was that much 
nearer knowing how real politics can be, but he distrusted political passion 
too much to have become politically active in the interim. Between 1940 and 
1942 Huizinga did not join the underground; he was at home to be arrested. 
Even to write that sentence is to seem to pass a judgment to which, God 
knows, none of us is entitled. But the comparison with his friend Marc 
Bloch is inevitable—Bloch, who was over fifty and the father of six children, 
was called up in 1939 (as he said, the oldest captain in the French Army) to 
resist invasion for the second time; who came back to France immediately 
after the evacuation of 1940; who was active in the resistance, was arrested, 
tortured, and shot in 1944. The comparison is the more telling, since both 
Huizinga and Bloch, devoted to the intellectual occupation to which they 
had been called, spent the last years of their lives as historians, Bloch in a 
reassessment of the historian's craft? Huizinga in a prescription for his 
suffering century. The differences between the two men speak out even 
here. In the interstices of his busy life in the resistance, Bloch turned back to 
study the significance of his trade in the whole of social life, in history, and 
in the history of society; in the waste of his isolation, Huizinga came out of 
his métier into the “real” ruined world around him. Bloch makes the study 
of history seem “real,” even in the midst of a war, but Huizinga’s ruined 
world, which Europe surely then was, seems vague and unreal to us.** The 
tools of Huizinga’s craft were insufficiently sharp for his last analytical task. 
Bloch, after all, had taken the world as a hard reality all his life; he had 
chosen to be a socialist and an economic historian who knew, as it were, the 
tough and unsightly problems of society’s digestion, while for forty years 
Huizinga had been busy with the very important but tenuous problem of 
society’s self-image. Bloch had already fought one war by 1940; Holland and 
Huizinga, pacifists both, were simply unschooled in the crises into which 
war swept them. Most of all, it was not the craft of history that made Bloch 
into the man he was—that was his own achievement. Huizinga's long pre- 
occupation with intellectual and spiritual aspirations left him, in his old age, 
inexperienced and almost defenseless in crises of life and death. 

Almost, but not quite: in the brave process of modernizing himself, be- 
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tween 1940 and 1945, Huizinga emerged from the chiaroscuro in which he 
had said in 1931 that he had always lived. He chose sides, of course; he 
chose, as we might guess, on intellectual and moral rather than political 
grounds; he chose as a stoic. In the Shadow of Tomorrow, that stoic tract, 
described the growth all around him of unreason and antireason. His dia- 
tribes against mass coramunications, mass entertainments, and collective ir- 
responsibility were not aesthetic only but moral as well. He objected with all 
his being to the cheapening of human life they involved, to the restrictions 
upon individual judgment they imposed. For Huizinga, as for Erasmus, the 
exercise of reason was the moral obligation of all men; simply, mass culture 
was a panacea, a soporific, or a swindle. Book burning, militarism, and anti- 
Semitism were the logical outcome, in his view, of a culture that generally 
discouraged individual independence, as well as the outcome of a specific 
culture with a lamentably persistent preoccupation with primitivism.‘® 

In the Shadow of Tomorrow points out at length the grimmer aspects of 
mass culture that Huizinga had first sketched in Man and Mass in America, 
a book partially a continuation of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America. Huizinga was in many ways like De Tocqueville. Au fond 
Europeans, both men looked at America with a strange admixture of admira- 
tion and apprehension. Both were, in spite of their idiosyncratic democracies, 
aristocrats of the intellect. When we compare the two men, we see at once 
how little Huizinga saw his subject in political terms: for him America was 
a problem of culture, not a problem of democracy. 

The democratic political theory, such as it is, is by definition activist; to 
some extent or another, the democrat has to assume political responsibility. 
“Culture” is less demanding, for the student of culture need not expect of 
himself active immixture in contemporary affairs. A man whose business is 
“culture” more properly observes the contemporary world than attempts to 
direct or to shape it. If hé can understand it, that will do. Like many intel- 
lectuals after 1918, Huizinga withdrew from professional consideration of 
his own time, frightened off, thought Romein (who was not), by the Rus- 
sian Revolution*® and by the general crise de conscience européenne in which 
value patterns altered as radically as political power at the end of the war: 
Like many other men, Huizinga turned in upon his profession:*? he was, 
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after all, forty-five years old at the armistice, and might have. been expected, 
even without a crisis of ideas, to have turned in to a definition of his métier. 
Today the problems of professional limitation and restriction, of intellectual 
and technical compartmentalization are apparent to the least of us, but in 
1918 it did not seem such automatic self-mutilation to seek personal fulfill- 
ment in one’s discipline or occupation, particularly to men like Huizinga, 
oppressed by the grossness and crudity of modern political manipulation. 

That Ter Braak and Romein, a generation younger than Huizinga, were 
impatient with his "pettifoggery" (Romein’s word) is understandable and 
even laudable. Both were men committed to commitment, in the days when 
that word still meant something. But Huizinga’s accomplishment was laud- 
able too. He made his “Leiden years” golden, as his bibliography shows; he 
was active in his profession, giving his discipline a new dimension, making 
his reputation (and Holland’s as well) among foreign scholars, and in gen- 
eral dazzling his readers and hearers with the originality of his work. Who 
else could have written The Waning of the Middle Ages or Homo Ludens? 
By common consent, no other man alive. Those are highly personal books, 
marked not just by his style of writing, distinguished though that is, but 
also by his style of thought and of feeling. They are, almost, works of art in 
a discipline in which art is far from common and even suspect. 

Huizinga’s originality was rather like that of Henry Murray, the original 
of Shaw’s 'Enry 'Iggins; it was not transferable. Over and over again, his 
professional critics have remarked on the fact that Huizinga left no “school” 
behind him, no professional following to carry on his work.“® True enough, 
and the fact is neither a surprise nor a disgrace. Huizinga’s method, a com- 
bination of prodigious industry and learning with extraordinary insight, is 
not a practical model for many scholars. Moreover, in spite of his intellectual 
aloofness and his timidity (if that is what it was), Huizinga was after all a 
pioneer, his emotional energies consumed in making his vision of history, if 
not its chart, clear to his students and his readers. Of his contributions to the 
broadening and enlivening of a discipline always in danger of death by 
suffocation, there is no question at all. Why could he not have fired others to 
emulate him? 

The question reaches toward a more important point than just the his- 
torical fact that none of his students attempted to do what he so brilliantly 
did. After all, most other European professors, however remote from politics 
they may have been, were extremely concerned to form a school to carry on 
their ideas and their methods. Huizinga himself disclaimed all efforts at 
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“inspiration,” again and again demonstrated his own individualism and in- 
dependence of others. He honored that attitude of independence in his pupils, 
too. He was, as Locher testifies,f? eminently interested in their own develop- 
ment, even when it led them far from his own position. He never exerted 
upon his large and devoted audiences the particular charismatic influence 
that lies so temptingly at the disposal of any gifted teacher. Huizinga was 
fundamentally distrustful of the emotional power of one man over another, 
suspicious of the instinct rouser, the denigrator of reason and fact. His re- 
‘luctance to found a school of cultural historians may seem to us an abdica- 
tion of professional responsibility, but it is of a piece with his view of human 
nature as expressed in Man and Mass in America and In the Shadow of 
Tomorrow. 

There is still more to be said about Huizinga’s unwillingness in this re- 
spect. Having come into his profession aslant, and yet having risen to occupy 
one of the most eminent positions in history that his little country afforded, 
he was a particularly privileged man. All along the line of his career, ex- 
ceptions had had to be made for him. He himself came from no historical 
school, though he had learned from so many; he had by his own choice 
turned to history because he was dissatisfied to remain a school philologist 
and wanted something more. He was no school fish, and he veered off from 
schools whenever he met them. When we survey the corpus of his work, we 
are again struck by a remarkable omission: in spite of his interest in sociology 
and sociological theory, Huizinga was not, it seems, interested in professional 
or occupational groups. In The Waning of the Middle Ages, the guilds ap- 
pear in their exhibitionist rather than their everyday garb; a singular blank- 
ness in Dutch Culture in the Seventeenth Century comes from Huizinga’s 
failure to describe for us the activities of the regent class. 

His absence of interest in professionalism is one factor in his insufficient 
understanding of contemporary totalitarianism. Like many another man, 
Huizinga saw National Socialism rather as a return to barbarism than as an 
extraordinary professional exploitation, a narrowly defined technology of 
services to the state. He recognized aspects of the system’s inhumanity, its 
need to subtract from each individual man such personality as he possessed, 
but he saw this as the outcome of a general weakening of individual strength 
manifest everywhere in twentieth-century life, and he missed the deliberate 
calculation of the Nazi program. Huizinga saw at once the horrors in Na- 
tional Socialism; its ultimate horror he may never have realized. 

That absence of professionalism may be responsible for another peculiar- 
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ity in Huizinga’s work: his lack of interest in change. The Waning of the 
Middle Ages discusses continuity rather than change, in spite of the brilliant 
final chapter, “The Advent of the New Form.” Homo Ludens extrapolates 
play from changing cultures, but though it demonstrates the difference in 
forms of play, the book does not deal with their transformations. Dutch Cul- 
ture in the Seventeenth Century is a masterly portrait of that complicated 
period, but it is a still life (appropriate, one might argue, to a period excelling 
in the production of still lifes!). We know that eighteenth-century Holland 
was very different from the great age that preceded it, and Huizinga reminds 
us of that fact continually, but he does not show us how the one became the 
other.?° 

He was not simply neglectful; he wrote as he did on principle, out of his 
distrust of the concept of evolution in history? The notion of evolution, with 
its implicit progressivism, he believed, led to a simplistic linear causality (il- 
lustrated in such books as H. G. Wells’s Outline of History and Hendrik 
Van Loon's The Making of Mankind, and even in more serious books, such 
as James Harvey Robinson's Mind in the Making), a "causality" deeply in- 
volved with and almost identical with a concealed tautology, that all things 
work by a kind of historical natural selection for the better. Huizinga’s 
own method was quite different, of course: he chose to examine problems in 
all their interrelation, by a method that tends to stasis, to the still life rather 
than the pageant. To alter the metaphor, Huizinga erected a considerable 
road block across the historical path, along which most historians proceed at 
breakneck pace from. some "there" of their choice to the particular "here" 
with which they are concerned. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Huizinga was not, in the strict sense 
of the word, a professional historian. He was something more than that, a 
professional scholar. The professional scholar is usually not a school fish. He 
swims about in the great ocean of learning alone. He is nearly always bigger 
than the other fish—Huizinga was that—and his normal practice is to prey 
on them, which Huizinga never did. For a fish of independent habits, as 
Ter Braak and Romein observed, Huizinga lacked the proper bite. He did 
not engage with the other fish in order to consume them, but, like a whale, 
swam. benevolently about feeding on plankton refined for his digestion by 
the remarkable sieve in his throat. 

The plankton of my metaphor is phenomena, the “irreducible facts" from 
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which, and only from which, history could, according to Huizinga, be under- 
stood. Platonist though he was—in "The Discipline of History" he defends 
the existence of "the historical idea”—Huizinga was an Aristotelian, too. 
He knew that "the worth of history" "? depends upon the ultimate trust- 
worthiness of data. The "forms of life" that he enjoined cultural historians 
to delineate were to be drawn, in the Baconian or Darwinian way, from ex- 
amples of life itself. In Huizinga’s view of truth, there may be more in- 
nocence than is possible for us, brought up as most of us are in the almost 
nihilistic relativism of our times. He was a "realist" in both the medieval and 
the modern senses of that word. On the one hand, he believed in the truth 
of the word as an indicator of truth (that is, he was an idealist); on the 
other, he believed in the fact of the fact itself (that is, he was a phenom- 
enalist). He adopted both the logos realism of the medieval schoolmen and 
the representative realism of the Flemish painters.°* Both ways of inter- 
preting the world were, for him, real and necessary. 

Two anecdotes bearing on Huizinga’s attitude to contemporary culture 
may serve as illustrations here. In 1935, when he was rector of the University 
of Leiden, he turned away a group of German ladies under the leadership of 
a gentleman who was warning them, loudly, on the public street, against 
the danger to Christian children in the ever-present risk of Jewish ritual 
murder. Huizinga had absolutely no doubt that people who behaved in such 
a way were not to have the privilege of his university, and he forbade them 
entrance. But he did not stop at that; he followed them out, explaining that 
the view they had been given was incorrect, that it was merely a medieval 
superstition long since demonstrated to be without foundation." Another 
story was told by a student of Huizinga: in 1936 or thereabouts, at an inter- 
national historical conference held at Leiden, a professor from the Third 
Reich read a paper defending a racist thesis concerning, I believe, a medieval 
Flemish town. When his non-German colleagues fell upon the paper, its 
deliverer accused them of the usual democratic hypocrisy. They professed 
themselves willing to listen to all viewpoints, but were unwilling to give his 
ideas, which they did not like, a fair hearing. Finally Huizinga stood up, 
reiterated his belief in the democratic proposition, granted that the German 
colleague had a right to express his own opinion, as in fact he had done, but 
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observed that no one was obliged to accept the en more so in this 
case, since the thesis they had j just heard was not true.” 

Huizinga was not afraid of that word, “true,” such a shibboleth for his- 
torians, to whom it seems rather the password to philosophy than to history. 
He never denied that history, with all its faults, could yield truth, because of 
his belief in the integrity of fact. For him, phenomena were democratic too, 
and thus recalcitrant to system. His view of history became less and less 
Hegelian as he grew older; the more he practiced his craft, the more he 
distrusted dialectical world historical systems and patterns, world historical 
figures, the notion of progress, and the alarming tautologies implicit in the 
concept of Zeitgeist. In “The Task of Cultural History” (1929), he wrote: 


Cultural history has for the moment more than enough to do in Bee ^ 
specific forms of historical life. Its task is to determine a morphology of the 
ticular. There will be time enough for description of whole cultures around je 
central concept: let us for the time being be pluralists above all. In cultural history 
very little has been done in the obvious held of defining the objectively observable 
and distinguishable forms of past life. 


For cultural history . . . the forms of the past are expressions of a spirit it attempts 
to understand, always viewing them in the thick of events [italics mine]. Cultural 
history directs its attention toward objects, but is continually turning back from 
these objects to the world in which they had their part. ... 


The objects of cultural history are the manifold forms and functions of civiliza- 
tion as they can be detected from the history of peoples and of social groups, and 
as they consolidate into cultural figures, motifs, themes, symbols, concepts, ideals, 
styles, and sentiments. Cultural history can, time and again, show the existence 
and effect of such phenomena in the varied course of history. It makes use of 
these forms in order to understand particular events better, and in its turn thus 
lends confirmation and support to the schemata of the specialized disciplines. 
Many subjects of cultural history lie either outside the boundaries of particular 
fields or else are spread over all of them. The bucolic, for example, affects not only 
literature and the visual arts, but also the dance, music, social life, and political 
theory—in brief, it is a cultural theme. Cultural functions such as service, honor, 
fidelity, obedience, imitation, resistance, and struggle for freedom are each of them 
subjects for sociology, if you will, but are not given conclusive treatment in the 
systematic study that sociology makes of them, unless cultural history also shows 
their constantly varying shapes and effects in different ages and in different 
countries. 


"Let us be pluralists above all" helps to explain two further omissions in 


Huizinga's range of reference, Marx and Freud.” Suspicious always of ex- 
planations in terms of linear causality, Huizinga shied away from what 


56] am indebted for this story, which I fear I remember only imperfectly, to Professor 
G. A. van Alphen of the University of Pretoria, South Africa. 

51 Huizinga, "De Taak van Cultuurgeschiedenis," VW, VII, 81-84. : 

58 See Romein, “Huizinga als Historicus," 218-19, 220-22. 
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seemed to him the determinism in the systems of both men. His distrust of 
Marxian determinism is obvious, and though Huizinga may have been the 
pettifogger Romein. thought him, to have rejected the Marxian explanation, 
the lively Bloch also felt obliged to speak out against the naiveté of assuming 
that all events in the course of history could be explained satisfactorily ac- 
_cording to the system of one nineteenth-century intellectual reformer.” 

There were of course deeper reasons why Huizinga, so interested in the 
outer manifestations of men’s inner lives, should have made so great a circle 
around the works of Freud. It was partly his milieu that made him draw 
back, but also it was his religious tradition, honoring the right to privacy for 
everyone. Psychoanalysis seemed to Huizinga simplistically deterministic, in 
the first place, and dangerous as a manipulation of human behavior, but, 
quite simply, it violated a basic law of his civilization, the right to privacy 
within the recesses of one’s being. Hence it is, odd though it seems, that the 
author of The Waning of the Middle Ages and of Homo Ludens did not 
consult Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious or The Interpretation of 
Dreams, both books obviously relevant to his investigations. And hence it is, 
too, that Huizinga thought that his evidence could persuade the sight-seeing 
ladies to change their minds about Jewish ritual murder. 

Huizinga was more outspoken about historical systems than about systems 
out of his immediate field. In a long review of Oswald Spengler's Untergang 
des Abendlandes and Wells’s Outline of History, called “Two Wrestlers 
with the Angel"? he laid out his arguments against their schematizations. 
Wells’s book was not worth a great deal of analysis: it was too simplistic for 
real significance. Spengler’s demanded and got more attention. 

When The Decline of the West appeared in 1918, it was a best seller. 
The Zeitgeist, if it existed, certainly seemed to be one of Untergang. Indeed, 
one critic thought that The Waning of the Middle Ages was written out of 
the Untergangsgeist" The difference between Spengler and Huizinga rested 
upon the attitudes of the two men toward facts. Though he readily recog- 
nized why the book had the impact it had, Huizinga saw straight through 
the pretentiousness of the Untergang: 

Whoever begins to read The Decline of the West is at once struck by the naive 
pride that the author takes, on almost every page, in the great novelty of his in- 


58 Marc Bloch, Strange Defeat, tr. Gerard Hopkins (London and New York, 1949), 152. 

680 YW, IV, 441-46. 

61 Albert Verwey, cited by Geyl in “Huizinga als Aanklager van zijn Tijd,” 138; Huizinga 
later regretted the title he chose (VW, VII, 170-71), not the book, as Ter B raak supposed 
(Verzameld Werk, I, 335). Lucien Febvre suggested that a proper title would have been “the 
twilight [Ze crépuscule] of the middle ages." ("Un moment avec Huizinga,” Annales, VI [Oct.- 
Dec. 1951], 493.) 
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sights. “Noch nie” has anyone ever understood what he presents to us here, is the 
refrain that Spengler never a repeating. This self-exaltation culminates in the 
unforgettable phrase twice used by the author: “Here [that is, in this book] 
the deed of Copernicus has been recapitulated once more—a revolution in thought 
like that accomplished by Copernicus in the natural sciences, now accomplished 
for the learned disciplines." We smile and are on guard. Whenever Spengler, crow- 
ing with triumph, drives a herd of facts before him like cows, which he seems to 
regard as the Cattle of the Sun, an unconscious spark of the comic flickers Hon 
behind the titanic seriousness of the book. 


But all the same, before long he catches us in the iron grip of his Hauke He 
makes us forget that we really know better; he brings us to our knees before the 
sacrifices to the Baal of history; he bewitches us with his beautiful language, and 
in the end we say, “It is a horrible distortion of history, but it is a work of 
genius, it is great, and... maybe... after all... I'd better believe it.” 82 


Spengler’s faults are interesting in this connection because his virtues 
were so much like those of Huizinga (who also wrote like an angel, which is 
not apparent from present translations). But Spengler’s purpose was utterly 
different from Huizinga’s. Instead of offering analysis, Spengler offered 
aesthetic synthesis, an impressionistic landscape of history that at the same 
time predicts the day of wrath to come. In Spengler’s scorn for historical 
facts (“vom Darwinismus zuriickeroberte Plattheiten”) as historians manipu- 
late them in meaningless microscopic areas of time and place, Huizinga 
read Spengler’s essential naïveté about historical method and function.™ 
Though he of all men knew the slipperiness of historical fact, Huizinga 
was never tempted to throw the soapy baby out with the bath, however 
spectacular such a gesture may occasionally seem. He would not sacrifice 
the concepts of accuracy and truth built up for his discipline with such labor 
and such love. For him, the task of the cultural historian was to recover a 
morphology that had been there, to understand past life from such phe- 
nomena as somehow or other could be salvaged from the epistemological 
wreckage of human plurality and time’s effects. When we compare Hui- 
zinga’s work with Spengler’s grand rhetoric of history, we recognize at 
once the fundamental way in which Huizinga was a historian, who never 
lost his sense of the uniqueness of historical forms for the sake of precon- 
ceived pattern or paradigm. 

Quite literally, then, Spengler’s claim to have accomplished a “Coperni- 
can revolution” for historical thinking was false, since, unlike Copernicus, 
Spengler did not “save the phenomena,” but on the contrary sacrificed them 

92 Huizinga, “Twee Worstelaars,” VW, IV, 443. | 


63 Thid., 468—70. | 
64 Huizinga, "De Taak van Cultuurgeschiedenis,” ibid., VII, 75-76. 
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without a qualm to a morphology so imaginative as to have become a 
mythology. Huizinga lived well into the mythmaking generation, and 
though he loved certain ancient ideals, he distrusted them nevertheless, 
along with all myths and all mythmakers. In Spengler’s hands, history had 
indeed lost its fundamental discipline, and there had become something else, 
both myth and prophecy." 

From Marcel Mauss, from Bloch’s Les rois thaumaturges,® Huizinga 
learned to read the meaning of myth and prophecy for the past; from 
Troeltsch and Weber he learned enough about the sociology of religion to 
make, for instance, a radically new evaluation of the role of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the country’s seventeenth-century culture;® from 
Burckhardt, Simmel, De Tocqueville, and Mannheim, he learned to or- 
ganize sometimes very fragmentary materials so that they illuminated areas, 
periods, or complexes of ideas. But in spite of it all, he never dealt by his 
own method with the phenomena of political history. As a result, there is a 
fundamental weakness in Huizinga’s practice, a sense in which his culture 
can, like a dress, be stripped off the body of history. Dress tells a great deal 
about the person wearing it, of course, but it never tells all, and may indeed 
disguise exactly the formations we most wish to know. Do we wear our 
clothes to enhance our qualities or to disguise our defects? What aspects of 
ourselves does our dress emphasize, and why? Why is one fashion stylish 
now, another tomorrow ?®® 

How much more valuable Huizinga’s work would have been, had he 
been able to show us exactly what art and games and philosophy and pagean- 
try and executions have to do with geography, political life, and economics? 
Or, if he could have shown us, pointing to similarities of content and 
function, not of form only, just how Grotius De Iure Belli ac Pacis and 
the Amsterdam towa hall were alike? One does not have to be an eco- 
nomic determinist or a devotee of Zeitgeist to ask the extent to which po- 
litical, social, and aesthetic forms coincide. Whatever they do is after all 
significant. Their coincidence is a fact of considerable cultural importance; 
their noncoincidence is even more interesting and raises questions worth 
trying to answer. 

Every now and then, Huizinga saw connections in history with blinding 


$5 Id., "Twee Worstelaars," ihid., IV, 448-49, 469—70. 

66 Ihid., 127-29. 

67 Huizinga, Nederland’s Beschaving in de Zeventiende Eeuw, ibid., 449-62. 

$8 Huizinga was interested in the history of fashion, which he considered the only historical 
subject to which the concept of evolution might Fey be fitted. (Id., "De Tess van Cultuur- 
geschiedenis,” ibid., VII, 52.) 
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clarity. October 3 is the day on which every Leidenaar, townsman, student, 
or former student, eats "hutspot," potato and carrot stew, in honor of the 
Relief of Leiden in the sixteenth-century rebellion. On that date in 1942 
Huizinga addressed his fellow internees in St. Michielsgestel on the subject 
of siege and relief, of maintaining trust in ideals, of not giving way, no 
matter how forbidding the outlook may be.°® The Relief of Leiden came 
only after terrible famine and the temptation to great inhumanity. The relief 
of the Netherlands, which Huizinga did not live to see, came after a far 
more terrible famine and far greater inhumanity, but like the Prince of 
Orange, whose motto was “Je Maintiendray,” some men in the 1940’s main- 
tained through the ordeal their reason and their values, and therefore their 
culture. Like Huizinga, William I was a stoic—he had to be, in his pre- 
carious predicament—but unlike Huizinga he was also a politique, fully 
aware of the importance of politics, of economics, and of geography to the 
cause he so faithfully served. The Prince of Orange firmly maintained, for 
example, one out-and-out lie: that he was in revolt, not against his liege lord 
Philip II of Spain, but against that sovereign’s unjust representatives ad- 
ministering the provinces of the Netherlands. 

William of Orange had much of the serpent’s wisdom; Huizinga a fair 
share of the innocence of the dove. The ideal cultural historian needs both. 
He must somehow manage to do what Huizinga did (impossible though 
that task may seem to most of us), and he must do more. He must apply 
Huizinga’s comparative method to more kinds of data than Huizinga ad- 
mitted to consideration, must relate the kind of life form, to which Huizinga 
pointed, to such things as voting, paying taxes, making a living, gathering or 
not gathering the harvest—he must see these activities too as fundamental 
life forms. Since 1945 it has become clear to the most cloistered historian 
that politics is essential to social life, present or past, even though, to be sure, 
an understanding of politics is no substitute for an understanding of social 
life. He has learned, too, that history is essential to politics and that even 
historians can be gainfully employed by politicians. Huizinga was born in a 
time and place unfavorable to both views. He was sixty-eight years old when 
he learned that even if a man can ignore politics, politics does not ignore 
him. Because he had so long kept politics at a distance from him, Huizinga 
was unprepared for the brute fact that an elderly, respectable, honorable 
professor was fundamentally a political being. Professors are by definition 
not neutral, whatever they may think; Huizinga was not in fact harmless, 
though he may have regarded himself as such. This was the lesson he had 

60 Id., “Leidens Ontzet,” ibid., Y, 50-59. 
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so suddenly to learn, at an age when most professors are allowed to retire. 
What is splendid about him is that under all these handicaps he set about to 
catch up on bis culture, to prepare himself as a political being; he kept on 
preparing himself, as he always had before, autodidactically and inde- 
pendently, until he died. His last book, however thin it seems to us now, 
marked his own turning from criticism to involvement, from diagnosis to 
prescription. Like a doctor, he knew that he would be judged by his prescrip- 
tion, and he took that chance. Huizinga was “active” in politics only as his 
life ran out, too late to realize the implications of his experience in his 
method, too late to translate his new knowledge into the practice at which 
he excelled. 

But, as he himself insisted, as long as our culture goes on, we can learn 
from it. Though professors are likelier to fight in rear-guard actions than in 
the van, their weapon is ce cor à la longue haleine. Huizinga indeed left 
no school, but he left the testament of his talents. It is up to cultural 
historians to dispose of his legacy. We may choose to bury our one talent in 
the ground (which, heaven knows, is the easiest thing to do with it), but if 
we do that, we will find our talent taken from us at the judgment and 
given to that other servant of history who has dared trade with his five 
talents and come to the judgment with ten. Like all Dutchmen of his gen- 
eration, Huizinga knew his Bible; he himself came to the judgment with 
more talents than he had inherited, though he had not doubled his holdings. 
'There is no doubt which course of action he would recommend to us. 


The Crown and the Aristocracy in 
Renaissance France 


J. Russezz Mayor * 


THE historian has been so bewitched by the disappearance of the great 
feudal nobles in France during the early Renaissance that he has fre- 
quently lost sight of the fact that it was not the kings, but the aristocracy 
that profited most by their passing. This aristocracy consisted of three ele- 
ments: the landed nobility, the upper bureaucracy and judiciary who were 
often nobility of the robe, and the bourgeois patricians of the towns, some of 
whom had been ennobled by the municipal offices they held. 

This article will deal primarily with the composition, economic position, 
and organization of the landed nobility, the most important element in the 
aristocracy. The landed nobility must be divided into a greater nobility and 
a lesser nobility. Some of the great nobles were from ancient families; others 
were new men who had been recently advanced by royal favor, for between 
1515 and 1600 twenty-eight new peerages were created. Lesser titles were 
handed out with even greater generosity; Henry II alone erected fifty-five 
counties, marquisates, duchies, and principalities? These great nobles were 
the true successors of the feudal dukes, for the governors who were sent to 
administer the duchies that had escheated to the crown were chosen from 
their ranks. These governors exercised, or sought to exercise, nearly every 
nonjudicial prerogative of the king. Thus, when Burgundy escheated to the 
crown, the king did not personally assume the duties of the former dukes; 
nor was centralized control established from Paris. Rather the provincial 
customs and institutions were left much as they were with a parlement re- 
placing the feudal court and a governor the former dukes. Around these 
governors and other great nobles new centers of power emerged in every 
province, as will be indicated shortly.’ 


* A professor at Emory University, Mr. Major is the author of The Deputies to the Estates 
General of Renaissance France (Madison, Wis., 1960). He read this paper before a meeting of 
the American Historical Association at Chicago in December 1962. 
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The lesser nobles consisted of the old seigneurial nobility and a new 
nobility composed of nobles of the robe and the bourgeois—patricians of 
the towns or their immediate descendants who had purchased fiefs. Some 
historians have looked upon this movement from the town to the country- 
side as marking the growing ascendancy of the bourgeoisie. This is a grave 
error. Between the years 1000 and 1300 thousands of the most enterprising 
serfs flocked to the towns where many prospered, but one does not speak 
of this phenomenon as marking the rise of serfdom; it is correctly referred to 
as the rise of the towns. One does not insist that the serfs brought with 
them a “serf mentality” that pervaded the towns for centuries, or that they 
revolutionized urban economic activities by applying to them their knowl- 
edge of agricultural techniques. Is it not probable, then, that when many 
of the ablest and most successful burghers decided to move to the country 
and live as nobles during the Renaissance, they strengthened the landed 
nobility, that they adopted the mental attitudes of the class they were join- 
ing, and that their urban knowledge had a limited influence on agricultural 
practices? 

It is true that the bourgeois purchaser of a fief was not immediately 
welcomed by his new neighbors, It was especially galling to a noble with 
an established family position to learn that he had become the vassal of an 
overrich merchant; at the Estates-General of 1614 the deputies of the nobility 
asked that nobles be excused from rendering homage in person to non- 
nobles who had purchased fiefs. But the fact that the newcomer’s nobility 
was challenged made it all the more necessary for him to abandon his 
bourgeois ways and live nobly in every respect, When Moliére wanted to 
amuse the court of Louis XIV by satirizing the bourgeois gentleman, he 
did not depict him as the hardheaded, grasping businessman who was seek- 
ing to change rural society and rural economic practices; rather he created 
Monsieur Jourdain. Indeed, if the newcomers from the town had not been 
accepted sooner or later by the old nobility, the ranks of the second estate 
would have been very thin, for the number of families in Burgundy, and 
presumably in the other provinces, who during the Wars of Religion could 
trace their gentility back before the Hundred Years’ War was small, and 
some of them had intermarried at one time or another with the bourgeoisie. 
_ “Recueil des cahiers généraux des trois ordres aux Etats généraux [hereafter cited as 
Cahiers], ed. Lalourcé and Duval (4 vols, Paris, 1789), IV, 193. For an example of trouble 
see eae Lucien Romier, Le Royaume de Catherine de Médicis (2d ed., 2 vols., Paris, 

5On ennoblement by prescription, see Bloch, Anoblissement en France, esp. 54-56. His- 
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If one concedes that these newcomers must be considered part of the 
landed nobility, it becomes highly probable that this class was improving its 
economic position. It may be true that prices rose more rapidly in the six- 
teenth century than income from some landed estates, that some nobles 
were recklessly extravagant, and that others weakened their families by 
leaving part of their estates to younger sons, but it is also a fact that when a 
nobleman had to sell a fief, a purchaser, generally from the towns, was 
thereby enabled, sooner or later, to join the ranks of the landed aristocracy. 
Furthermore, the income per acre from land grew considerably,’ and the 
aristocracy as a whole increased the size of its holdings. In this it was greatly 
aided by the enforced sale of a large part of the lands of the Church during 
the reigns of Charles IX and Henry III,’ a little-known event that may 
have been nearly as significant as the sale of monastic lands in England. 
Income from Church lands that were not sold also found its way into the 
hands of the aristocracy as this class held nearly every bishopric and abbey 
in the kingdom. Even a dour Calvinist like the Duke of Sully drew about 
45,000 livres per year from the abbeys he held in commendam? Of im- 
portance also was the purchase by nobles of many peasant holdings.? 

That it was possible for a noble to be frugal when the occasion demanded 
and to increase his income during the inflationary period of the Renaissance 
may be easily illustrated. The Count of Nevers, for example, reduced the 
size of his household in January 1468 because of heavy debts incurred by 
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war, the provision of a dowry for his sister, and other extraordinary expenses. 
Later, during the inflationary period, the dukes of Nevers managed to in- 
crease their income from 115,085 livres in 1551 to 466,260 livres in 1612. Hard 
times followed, and by 1626 the ducal income had been reduced to 319,260 
livres, but expenses had been correspondingly cut to 311,373 livres. The ducal 
debt in 1625 amounted to only 91,000 livres, or about 30 per cent of the 
annual revenue.’° Whether the dukes of Nevers were the exception or the 
rule will not be known for sure until there are many studies of the finances 
of noble families—a type of research apparently nonexistent in France to- 
day—** but numerous Renaissance châteaux throughout the country suggest 
that on the whole the income of the landed nobility, including the new- 
comers to its ranks from the towns, was on the increase, and that there 
were sufficient funds available for an aggressive policy.” 

The structure and organization of the landed nobility cannot be ade- 
quately described until much more research is done, but two facts seem 
clear, First, the feudal system was still important and enhanced the power 
and prestige of the great nobles, The archives of the dukes of Nevers con- 
tained literally thousands of documents on the homage rendered them by 
their vassals throughout the Renaissance? In their correspondence nobles 
constantly alluded to the lord-vassal relation. In 1583 one woman who had 
inherited two fiefs wrote the La Trémoilles for permission to render liege 
homage by procuration, and another woman requested permission to mort- 
gage three baronies. Other letters explain delays in rendering homage.'* In 
1572 young Henry of Navarre told his vassals to be ready to accompany him 
to La Rochelle and in 1580 informed a supporter that he was dispatching a 
nobleman “with fifteen or twenty of my gentlemen to help you make 


10 Inventaire des titres de Nevers de l'Abbé de Marolles, ed. Jacques Soultrait (Nevers, 
1873), cols. 577—78, 528-29, 531. The Duke of Nevers was able to lend Henry III 100,000 
livres in 1576 and 400,000 livres more in 1578. (Ibtd., cols. 524-25.) 

11 French historians have written many superb economic and social histories since World 
War U, but these histories deal with selected geographical areas, not noble families, There is 
also need for works comparable to John M. Bean, The Estates of the Percy Family, 1416-1537 
(London, 1958); Alan Simpson, The Wealth of the Gentry, 1540-1660: East Anglian Studies 
(Chicago, 1961); and Mary E. Finch, The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families, 1540— 
1640 (Oxford, Eng., 1955). 
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war... ."!5 The households of the dukes of Nevers were made up largely 
of their vassals, who were also to be found among those who commanded 
their towns and chäteaux.® 

Second, the old feudal system was complemented during the Renaissance 
by a patron-client relation, a system comparable with what the English have 
called ne “new feudalism” or, less elegantly, “bastard feudalism.” The “new 
- feudalism” differed from the old in that the client did not render homage to 
the patron and the patron did not provide the client with a fief or in most 
instances with specified money payments at regular intervals. It was similar 
to the old feudalism in that it was an honorable relation based on mutual 
loyalty and interests, Under the “new feudalism” members of the lesser 
nobility, ambitious for advancement, often entered the service of a great 
lord. They might begin with minor posts in the lord’s household or as 
men-at-arms in his compagnie d’ordonnance, but if they proved able and 
loyal they could aspire to important household positions, the captaincy of 
châteaux, or, through the favor of their patron, positions at court or in the 
royal bureaucracy. Other nobles preferred to reside at home, but dispatched 
their sons to their patron's cháteau to serve as pages and to receive modest 
educations. 'The patron in return would either provide for the pages when 
they reached manhood or use his influence with the king to get them 
positions. When a patron summoned his clients to accompany him into 
battle, on a journey to court, or for some other service, he expected them 
to come clad in his livery, or at least his device, and with a suitable number 
of followers, depending on their rank. If a client got into trouble with the 
law, the patron was expected to use every means possible to prevent his 
being punished? 

Historians have generally assumed that this system was not formalized 
by a special oath or indenture,!® but this view is incorrect, although further 


15 Recueil des lettres missives de Henri IV, ed. Berger de Xivrey (9 vols., Paris, 1843-76), 
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(Bryce Lyon, From Fief to Indenture: The Transition from Feudal to Non-Feudal Contract 
in Western Europe (Cambridge, Mass, 1957], 255-58.) However, retaining fees were paid 
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research will be necessary before it is known whether indentures were. com- 
mon or were only used occasionally. On April 8, 1429, for example, Gilles 
de Rais took a written oath to serve his powerful cousin, Georges de La 
Trémoille, against all seigneurs and other persons without exception until 
death.? No specific mention was made in this indenture of De Rais’s ob- 
ligation to bring his retainers with him in case of war or of La Trémoille’s 
obligation to reward him for his services. These matters seem to have been - 
clearly understood, however, for De Rais served his lord faithfully, and La 
Trémoille won for his twenty-three-year-old client the post of marshal of 
France three months after the indenture was signed. As this indenture was 
made just before the dawn of the French Renaissance, it would be well to 
cite another, dated near the end of this period. 


We, duke of Rohan, promise to the queen mother on our honor to serve and 
defend her at the risk of our life... in whatever she will judge suitable to guar- 
antee the king and his estate from the ruin which threatens them, binding our- 
selves from this hour never to leave the service of her majesty, but to follow her 
wishes in all things; her majesty having also promised us on the word of a queen 
to guarantee us from the evil that some will want to visit upon us in considera- 
tion of the above. Given at Angers, the 3oth of May, 1620. 
Henry de Rohan*? 


A rebellion, of course, followed. 

Thus a “new feudalism” based on the ties of mutual loyalty between 
patron and client had come into being by the dawn of the Renaissance and 
continued to thrive well into the seventeenth century. In some respects it 
was more dangerous to the crown than the old feudalism because under the 


old feudalism the lord was limited in the number of his vassals by the 





in France in the late Middle Ages, and indentures were often used for nonmilitary purposes. 
(B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, "Les pensionnaires fieffés des ducs de Bourgogne de 1352 à 
1419,” Mémoires de la société pour l'histoire du droit et des institutions des anciens pays 
bourguignons, comtois et romands, VIII [1942], 127-50; André Leguai, Les Ducs de Bourbon 
pendant la crise monarchique du xv" siècle [Paris, 1962], 35.) It is difficult to study indentures 
in France without thorough archival research because in their publications French historians 
generally refer to any sort of contract between two nobles as a “treaty of alliance.” Thus 
Leguai published an indenture and a treaty between two equals without drawing any dis- 
tinctions between them, (Ibid. 195-96, 201—202.) Historians of the Renaissance frequently 
refer to treaties between nobles, especially during periods of rebellion, and to one noble 
entering the service of another, but the actual contracts, if any, have almost never been 
published, Further research is badly needed on this problem, but it is my impression that 
indentures were used without retainer fees in Renaissance France much as William H. Dunham, 
Jr, describes them in England. (See his Lord Hastings’ Indentured Retainers, 1463-1483 
[New Haven, Cono. 1955]. For the contribution of the fief-rente to the theory of rentes, sec 
Bernard Schnapper, Les Rentes au xvi* siècle [Paris, 1957], esp. 43-44.) 

19 Les La Trémoille pendant cing siècles, ed. Louis, duc de La Trémoille (5 vols, Nantes, 
1890-96), I, 183. On this relationship, see also ibid., 202-203, 226-29. 
20 Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, mémoires et documents, France, MS. 773, 
fol. 49. | 
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number of his fiefs, or if the money fief be included, by the size of his 
treasury. Under the “new feudalism” neither fiefs nor specific payments 
were required, and the number of clients a lord had was limited only by 
his prestige, influence, and the popularity of his cause. When Condé raised 
his standard of rebellion at Orléans in the spring of 1562, the nobles who 
answered his summons were, with a few exceptions, not his vassals, but 
they named him as their chief and took an oath not only to obey him, but 
also “to hold ourselves in readiness as far as we are able in money, arms, 
horses, and other required things, . . . to accompany him wherever he com- 
mands, and to render him faithful service, . . ."?! This document, which 
might be called a collective indenture, tied Protestant and other disaffected 
nobles to Condé and ushered in the Wars of Religion. 

Most clients rendered faithful service to their patrons, and most patrons 
reciprocated by looking after their clients’ interests, even to the extent of 
defending them from the king’s justice. When in 1615 a seigneur of Marsil- 
lac violated the code and abandoned Condé's service to assume that of the 
Queen Mother, the angered prince told the sieur de Rochefort to punish 
him. Marsillac was beaten nearly to death, but the Queen Mother, highly 
incensed at the treatment meted out to her new retainer, demanded 
Rochefort's head, A bitter quarrel ensued between Condé and the Queen 
Mother in the presence of the King. The haughty Prince, while hiding 
Rochefort from justice, even had the effrontery to present his case against 
Marsillac to the parlement of Paris. Here he won some support, to the anger 
of the Queen Mother, but on Marsillac’s recovery an apparent reconciliation 
between the two patrons was achieved. Rochefort continued in Condé's 
service, and the following year the young Prince got the King to give him 
the post of councilor of state and a gift of 36,000 livres.?? 

Francois de Bonne, duc de Lesdiguiéres, governor of Dauphiné, was 
willing to go to equal lengths to protect his clients from justice. He had 
established Marie Vignon, the wife of a silk merchant of Grenoble, as his 
mistress. This woman, not content with her role, conspired with a Savoyard 
colonel temporarily in Lesdiguiéres service to have her husband murdered. 


21 Jules Delaborde, Gaspard de Coligny, amiral de France (3 vols, Paris, 1879-82), II 
70774. 
22 Henri, duc d'Aumale, Histoire des princes de Condé (7 vols., Paris, 1863-96), III, 42-45; 
Négociations, lettres et pièces relatives à la conférence de Loudun, ed. Louis Bouchitté (Paris, 
1862), 788—89, 799. This post of councilor of state is perhaps a basis for Aumale’s statement 
that Rochefort entered the King’s service after this incident. (Aumale, Princes de Condé, II, 
45.) More likely it was another case of a great noble’s winning advancement for his clients. 
Note that two other clients of Condé ‚were named councilors at the same time. (Négociations, 
ed. Bouchitté, 788.) 
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The deed was done, but the parlement of Grenoble mustered the courage 
to imprison the colonel. Furious at this affront the old duke returned to 
Grenoble and released his client, despite the concierge’s argument that only 
an order from parlement could set the prisoner free, When the president 
of parlement protested, Lesdiguiéres sharply rebuked him for ordering the 
arrest without consulting him. In the end the colonel went free, and the 
powerful governor, instead of being punished by the king in council, was 
given a royal letter approving his conduct and a pension for his mistress. 
Two years later in 1617 Marie Vignon, plebeian-born widow of a silk 
merchant, achieved her ultimate goal of becoming the wife of Lesdiguiéres, 
marshal, duke, peer, and later constable of France? 

The above incidents were perhaps exceptional but it is clear that the 
behavior of the great nobles' retainers was an object of concern to many. 
Special patrols had to be established at Tours in 1468 and 1484 during the 
meetings of the Estates-General with orders to arrest all unruly persons 
including the people of the princes and the king.% In the Estates-Generals 
of 1560, 1576, 1588, and 1614 the Third Estate included in its cahiers protests 
against the practice of gentlemen protecting from punishment those in their 
retinue who had committed misdeeds.** Royal ordonnances frequently for- 
bade anyone to interfere with magistrates in the execution of justice, but to 
no avail. In the great ordonnance of 1629, near the end of the Renaissance, 
the crown had once more to prohibit nobles from protecting those wanted 
for crimes.?® 

Whatever the evils of the system from the point of view of the Third 
Estate, it had distinct advantages for the great nobles because it enhanced 
their prestige to have a large number of gentlemen in their service, and it 
gave them military power, Some nobles such as the Nevers and the La 
Tremoilles relied primarily on their role as feudal lords supplemented by 
their positions as royal governors or lieutenant generals. As governors of 
Nivernais, the Nevers added the authority of the king to the wide powers 
they already wielded as dukes, and neither the inhabitants of the enclaves 
in the duchy nor the clergy could escape their authority. They owned and 
controlled a large number of castles and fortified towns which they gar- 


23 Charles Dufayard, Le Connétable de Lesdiguières (Paris, 1892), 375-79; Louis Videl, 
Histoire de la vie du connestable de Lesdignióres (Paris, 1638), 260-61, 297-99. 

34 Major, Deputies to the Estates General, 144. 

35 Cahiers, ed. Lalourcé and Duval, I, 324, II, 303-304, III, 224, IV, 311-12, 319, 322. 

29 Recueil général des anciennes lois françaises depuis l'an 420 jusqu'à la révolution de 
1789, ed. François-A. Isambert ef al. (29 vols., Paris, 1822-33), XVI, 272. For references to 
other ordonnances against maintenance, see Philibert Bugnyon, Commentaires sur les ordon- 
nances de Blois establies aux Estats generaux convoquez en la ville de Blois (Lyon, 1584), 
297-307. 
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risoned with captains and soldiers of their choice. In addition, they had a 
guard of archers and between 1615 and 1616 even a Swiss guard?" The La 
Trémoilles, frequently lieutenant generals in Poitou and the surrounding 
provinces, were in an almost comparable position, In 1487 they had at least 
twenty-seven fortified towns and castles captained by their retainers, and in 
1595 they raised from their lands five hundred gentlemen and two thousand 
foot soldiers at their own expense. 28 Other nobles such as the Montmorencys 
in Languedoc or the Guises in Burgundy used their posts as governors to 
establish large clienteles. Neither family owned a significant amount of land 
or had many vassals in their governments; thus it was necessary for them 
to rely on the techniques of the “new feudalism.” to establish their position, 
Neither exercised powers as complete as the Nevers did in Nivernais, but 
the Guises drew strong support from Burgundy during the Wars of Re- 
ligion. The biographer of one Montmorency has called him "the uncrowned 
king of southern France,” and the provincial estates of Languedoc followed 
another Montmorency into rebellion in 1632,?° 

Cardinal Richelieu took advantage of his position as chief of the royal 
council to create a military establishment that consisted of a company of 
horse guards and a company of musketeers, Like the other great nobles, he 
insisted on personal fidelity. His intimate adviser, Father Joseph, is reported 
to have said that the cardinal wants "officers who will be faithful to him 
and only to him without exception and without reservation. He does not 
want those who serve two masters knowing full well he would not find 
fidelity in them. It is so rare to find men of this character that if it were 
necessary to buy them the Cardinal would pay their weight in gold.” 
That Richelieu found those who would serve him loyally even at the cost 
of incurring the hatred of the king’s musketeers is well known to all readers 
of the romances of Alexander Dumas. 

The situation would have been dangerous enough to the crown if the 
governors and other great nobles had drawn their clients entirely from the 
landed nobility, but they did not, and the "new feudalism" spread into the 
army, the judicial and administrative bureaucracy, and even into the towns. 
'The much-vaunted army created by Charles VII was officered by the great 
nobles; even the mounted men-at-arms were generally of noble birth. Under 

37 L, Despois, Histoire de l'autorité royale dans le comté de Nivernais (Paris, 1912), 229~40. 

28 La Trémoille, Les La Trémoille, II, 108-10, IV, y; Charles Samaran, Le Chartrier des 
La Trémoille (Paris, 1930), 26. 

39 Drouot, Mayenne et la Bourgogne, esp. I, 102-19; Pau] Gachon, Les Erats de Languedoc et 
l'idit de Béziers, 1632 (Paris, 1887), esp. 87-91, 225-49; Franklin C. Palm, Politics and 


Religion in Sixteenth-Century France (Boston, 1927), 125-56. 
80 Deloche, Maison de Cardinal de Richelieu, 370. 
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such circumstances it is nearly certain that the great nobles assigned key 
subordinate positions in their companies to their vassals and clients and that 
the ambitious unattached noble in such a company soon found it advisable to 
adopt his commander as his patron, One is therefore not surprised to find 
that in the 1550's the lieutenant and the ensign in the Duke of Nevers’ com- 
pany were his vassals, and the guidon was a gentleman in his household.™ 
The Duke of Mayenne had many clients in his company in Burgundy.™ 
This situation led the great nobles to consider the royal troops they com- 
manded as their own. These troops, although paid from ‘taxes levied on 
orders from the king, wore the livery or device of their commander, and 
his colors became the company standard. Royal ordonnances encouraged 
this practice because in an age before uniforms it provided the best means 
to identify troops in battle and to place the blame on those who pillaged.?? 
The primary loyalty of these troops was generally to. their commanders 
whom they followed into revolt in many instances throughout the Renais- 
sance. The king's army really consisted of the companies of such nobles as 
could be persuaded to support him, plus some hired mercenaries. Perhaps 
it was the unreliable nature of these French troops that caused the monarchs 
to entrust their personal safety primarily to Swiss and Scottish guards. 

The great nobles exercised considerable influence over the appointment 
and behavior of royal officials in their fiefs. The dukes of Nevers had the 
right to name all royal officials in their territories, and when offices were 
made hereditary in 1604 in return for an annual fee, it was the dukes, not the 
king, who got the payments.?* The counts of Laval had the privilege of 
naming royal officials in their lands,” as did some other important nobles. 
Governors were often able to win support from the royal judicial and ad- 
ministrative officials in their province, especially during the Wars of Re- 
ligion, and their clients included town officials and leading ecclesiastics.?® 


31'The lieutenant was the sicur de Givry; the ensign, the sieur d'Espeuilles; and the guidon, 
the sieur de Saint-Simon. (François de Rabutin, Commentaires des guerres en la gaule belgique. 
Société de l'histoire de France, ed. Charles Gailly de Taurines [2 vols, Paris, 1932-44], II, 
123, 281.) One also notes that Gilbert de Chevenon who held the fief of Saint-Amand from 
Nevers joined the company as a man-at-arms (:5id., I, 115-16) and that another vassal, La 
Brosse, was a member (ib:d., U, 147). Many other names could doubtless be added if a 
roster of the company were available, For an example of the intermixing of the gentlemen 
of the household with the company, see ibid., I, 172—76. 

82 Drouot, Mayenne et la Bourgogne, 1, 112-13. 

88 Gaston Zeller, Les Institutions de la France au xvi" siècle (Paris, 1948), 310-11. 

54 Despois, Autorité royale, 273-76, 483-86. For a general account of the influence of the 
great nobles on the appointment of royal officials, see Mousnier, Vénalité des offices, 387—311. 

85 La Trémoille, Les La Trémoille, TV, 1217-19. 

86 On the role of the governors, see esp. Gaston Zeller, “Gouverneurs de provinces au xvi" 
siècle,” Revue historique, CLXXXV (Jan—June 1939), 225-56; Doucet, Institutions de la 
France, I, 229-44; and Drouot, Mayenne et la Bourgogne, esp. I, 73-77, 102-19, 293-313. 
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Great nobles also managed to place their clients in the judicial and ad- 
ministrative chambers of the central government. The practice was common 
by the time of Charles VI?’ and was continued by the nobility to the best of 
its ability in succeeding reigns. In 1540 one finds a vassal of the Duke of 
Nevers serving in the king’s household.9? Condé counted a president of the 
parlement of Paris among his loyal supporters during the minority of Louis 
XIII and got three of his followers named councilors of state in return for 
halting his rebellion in 1616.9 The Duke of Rohan used his influence to 
get the governor of a town appointed to the king’s household in 1617 and 
in 1620 sought to capitalize on this favor by having Marie de Médicis, his 
own patron, commission this old soldier to raise a regiment to aid in their 
rebellion.“° The Guises were especially successful in the art of placement 
during the Wars of Religion. Indeed so great was the danger of the nobles 
penetrating into the government by getting appointments for their clients 
that the Duke of Sully later informed Cardinal Richelieu that the reason 
Henry IV made officeholding hereditary was to weaken the influence of 
the great nobles in the bureaucracy.** 

One should not assume from the above that the great nobles exercised 
an all-powerful influence over the lesser members of the aristocracy, Often 
the reverse was more nearly true, a fact that can be best illustrated by a 
brief inspection of the relationship between the governors and the provincial 
estates. These estates, controlled as they were by the upper clergy, the 
nobility, and bourgeois patricians of the towns, regarded the governor as 
their agent at court. If they wanted a reduction in taxes, the suppression of 
newly created offices, or any other concession, they asked their governor to 
intercede with the king on their behalf, This the governor invariably did 
because the taxes to pay his salary and that of his military companies and 
guards were voted and generally collected by the provincial estates. A gov- 
ernor who was successful in winning special favors could expect further 
rewards, Thus in addition to voting Montmorency and members of his 
family their usual salaries and gifts, the estates of Languedoc in 1620 granted — 


The ambitions of the great nobles are indicated by the peace terms Mayenne suggested to 
Henry IV in 1594. (Ibid., Il, 362-63.) Indeed, governors became so powerful during the Wars 
of Religion that the Estates-General protested in 1588 and 1614. (Cahiers, ed. Laloureé and 
Duval, III, 53, 140-41, IV, 200-201, 309-11.) 

37 Perroy, ‘Feudalism or Principalities," 181-85, 

38 Inventaire ... de Nevers, ed. Soultrait, col. 54. 

39 Aumale, Princes de Condé, III, 53, 69; Négoctations, ed. Bouchitté, 788. 

40 “Lettres adressées de 1585 à 1625 à Marc-Antoine Marreau de Boisguérin," Archives his- 
toriques du Poitou, XIV (1883), 349-54, 361-63. 

#1 Mousnier, Vénalité des offices, esp. 63-66, 287-311; Cardinal Richelieu, Testament 
politique, ed. Louis André (Paris, 1947), 233-34. 
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hitn 30,000 livres in cotisideration of his extraordinary expenses, 132,666 livres 
to reimburse him for the cost of his troops used to süppress a recent uprising, 
and 10,800 livres for "his great services.” The same assembly flatly rejected 
one royal request for 25,000 livrés for five years to repair the bridge ‘at 
Avignon and refused to do more than to promise to consider at their next 
meeting a second request fot 400,000 livres.f? Small wonder Cardinal Richelieü 
complained that the authority of the king was scarcely known in Langué- 
doc. 

On the other hand, the ineffectual Duke of Guise enjoyed so little credit 
at court and in his government of Provence that the estates did not vote his 
salary or taxes to stipport his two companies in 1629 or 1630.** So important 
was it to have a governor with influence that in 1630 the three estates of 
Brittany petitioned the King to name Richelieu their governor, and a few 
years later Provence asked for his demented brother. 

The aristocracy sought to influence the crown through other officials. 
Royal commissioners sent to negotiate with the provincial éstatés invariably 
received payment, and the Secretaries of State, those confidential advisers 
of the king who dealt with the various provinces, were hot neglected. The 
same assembly of the estates of Languedoc as cited abové voted 1,500 livres 
for the King's Secretary of State who handled the affairs of the province 
and 300 for his assistant.f! In 1599 the three estates of Comminges received 
a letter from their deputy requesting money for distribution at court to 


42 Archives Départementales [hereafter cited as AD], Hérault, procès-verbal of the estates 
of Béziets, May-June 1620. The 10,800 livres voted Montmorency were actually for his 
ustinsiles des étrangers, a company that the estates knew no longer existed. Other examples 
of gifts by the estates to governors are: Provence to Guise in 1601, 15,000 livres for his 
&rvices (AD; Bouches-du-Rhône, C 9, fol. 20-20v); Burgundy to Biron in 1602, 10,000 écus 
in addition to his regular salary “in recognition of the favors and good offices he had rendered 
the province” at couit (AD, Cóte-d'Or, C 3016, fol: 465); Dauphiné to Lesdiguitres in 1641, 
18,000 livres arid to his son-in-law, 6,000 (AD, Isére, I C 4, No. 45). Condé was fortunate 
enough to be assigned the task of negotiation with the estates of Burgundy and Provence in 
i631 concerning the abolition of the Aus. For his services he was voted 100,000 livres by the 
estdtes of both provinces, (AD, Côte-d'Or, C 3080, fol, 2v; AD, Böuches-du-Rhöne, C 16, fols. 
127v~128.) Provence also voted the two intendants 5,000 livres each. (AD, Bouches-du-Rhône, 
C 16, fol. 1279-128.) 

48 Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu: Société de l'histoire de France, ed. Robert Lavollée 
(16 vols., Paris, 1907-31), IX, 302. 

44 AD, Bouches-du-Rhône, C 16, fols, 66v—67, 127v-28v. Id 163% when the estates were 
in a desperate position Guise was voted 100,000 livres, (Ibid., fol. 128v.) | | 

45 Louis, Comte de Carné, Les États de Bretagne (2d cd., 2 vols., Paris, 1875), I, 288; 
AD, Bouches-du-Rhône, C 108, fols. 105v-107. 

48 AD, Hérault, procès-verbal of May-June 1620. THe estates of Provénté voted the Sec- 
retary of State in charge of its affairs 800 écus in 1611 and his assistant; 200 écus; because of 
the importance of the affairs df thé province being considered at court, (AD; Botiches-du-Rhéne, 
C to, fol 263v.) The same amouht-was voted in 1612 and smaller sims thereafter, (Ibid., fols. 
336v, 404v; C 12, fols. 17, 51, 237, 281v, 3547-355; C 15, fol 145v; O 16, fol 06.) Thé 
estates of Burgundy voted the Secretary of State in charge of its áffairs 15,000 livres in 1631. 
(AD, Côte-d'Or, C 3080, fol. 2v.) : 
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ensure the preservation of their liberties, 1,000 écus being earmarked for 
Michel de Marillac who was already earning his reputation as an enemy 
of provincial liberties." Secretaries and valets of important persons were 
sometimes remembered 5; even the lowly historian did not escape notice. 
When the estates of Languedoc learned that the royal historiographer was 
planning to write a description of their province, they voted him 100 écus 
and promised him an additional sum if his book upon completion was found 
to be "useful." Enough mention was made of the privileges of the province 
at this point in the journal of the estates to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the most naive member of our profession what kind of a book would be 
considered "useful"? Thus in Renaissance France the provincial estates 
levied taxes to pay royal officials to convince the king that they were unable 
to pay the taxes he requested and that their respective provinces had privileges 
that must not be overridden. 

During the Renaissance about one-third of France did not have provincial 
estates that met periodically. In these provinces the landed nobility appears to 
have put direct pressure on its governors and patrons, The great noble who 
could not obtain enough concessions from the crown for his clients was 
faced with a choice of losing his influence over them or of revolting in the 
hope that the crown would purchase his submission. Thus, by rebelling, the 
Duke of Nevers increased his income from 401,003 livres in 1616 to 806,776 
in 1617, but at the same time his expenses jumped from 400,345 to 808,520 
livres, strong circumstantial evidence that the real winners of the revolt were 
his followers.®° 

The situation described above provides the basis for the contention that 
throughout the Renaissance the most powerful class was the landed nobility, 
just as it had been during the Middle Ages, This does not mean, however, 
that kings were necessarily ineffective. Just as the medieval king was the 
principal lord in the kingdom, so the Renaissance monarch was the greatest 
patron. The former governed with the cooperation of his vassals, the latter 
with the cooperation of his clients. To ensure this cooperation the king had 
at his disposal the highest offices of the Church, government positions, mili- 
tary commands, patents of nobility, and nearly every type of privilege. The 
great noble who wanted these things for himself or his clients usually found 

#7 AD, Haute-Garonne, C 3676, Nos. 53-54. 

48 The estates of Provence frequently voted their governors’ secretaries and servants money. 
(AD, Bouches-du-Rhóne, C ro, fol. 404%; C 12, fols. 114, 236v, 277Y—278, 3547-355.) The 
fo dr d voted its governor's secretary 600 livres in 1605. (AD, Côte-d'Or, C 3017, 


49 AD, Hérault, procès-verbal of the estates of Pézanas, Dec. 1597-Jan. 1598. 
99 Inventaire ,. . de Nevers, ed. Soultrait, col. 528. 
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faithful service the surest path to success. To make doubly certain, the king 
distributed pensions and the right to certain royal taxes on an annual basis to 
the great nobles. Thus royal control over the nobility was based largely on 
a vast patronage. The king who administered it wisely and fairly could hope 
for enough cooperation from the great nobles and their clients to make the 
system work, But if the king was a minor or was weak and the control of the 
royal patronage fell into the hands of a faction, those nobles who were ex- 
cluded revolted.” There was no exception to this rule during the Renaissance. 

The Wars of Religion made the dangers of the “new feudalism” all too 
clear to the crown, and beginning with the reign of Henry IV serious at- 
tempts were made to mitigate its effect. The first step was to free the 
bureaucracy from the influence of the great nobles. This was accomplished 
in 1604 by making officeholding hereditary in return for the payment of an 
annual fee. Eventually this enabled royal officials to become as independent 
of the crown as of the nobility, but so long as the right to have hereditary 
offices was challenged by other elements of the Renaissance aristocracy, the 
bureaucracy stood loyally by the crown except when the crown curtailed or 
threatened to curtail its privileges”? 

The second step was to get control of the tax-collecting machinery so 
that the provincial estates would no longer be in a position to reward or 
punish royal officials. Henry IV began to move in this direction in 1603 
when he issued an edict substituting royal tax collectors for those of the 
local estates in Guienne. This attempt had to be abandoned in 1611 during the 
regency of Marie de Médicis, but was renewed in Guienne in 1621 and else- 
where between 1628 and 1632. In some provinces the result was the abandon- 
ment of the provincial estates and the appointment of obedient royal tax 
officials; in others the provincial estates were allowed to continue to exist 
under careful scrutiny from the crown and with sharply curtailed taxing 
privileges.” 


51 On the use the king made of the great nobles to control the lesser nobles, see Romier, 
Royaume de Catherine de Médicis, I, 20810; on the award of pensions, see Mousnier, 
Vénalité des offices, 407—409. I do not believe that either the army or the bureaucracy added 
much to the king’s strength because both contained many persons who were loyal to the great 
nobles, and both were quite small by modern standards. (See Major, “French Renaissance 
Monarchy,” 117-19.) It is true the size of the bureaucracy increased during the Renaissance, 
but this increase was caused as much by the desire to raise money through the sale of offices 
as by the desire to increase royal power. This is illustrated by the practice of having officials take 
turns performing the same duties, (Zeller, Institutions de la France, 138-40; Mousnier, Vénalité 
des offices, 25-28.) 

52 For an explanation of how the dro: annuel strengthened the crown during the reigns 
of Henry IV and Louis XIU, see tbid., 557-621. 

58] am engaged in a study of the decline of the provincial estates during the reigns of 
Henry IV and Louts XHI and will offer evidence to support this paragraph at a later date. 
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The third step was to separate the mass of the Protestants from the 
great nobles. 'This was accomplished by persuading most of the great nobles 
to return to the Catholic fold during the seventeenth century and by the 
issuance of edicts granting a degree of religious toleration in 1598 and 1629.™ 
The fourth step was to substitute intendants for governors as the principal 
royal officials in the provinces, an action that gradually took place after the 
middle of the seventeenth century The fifth step was to establish effective 
control over a large standing army by Michel Le Tellier and the Marquis 
de Louvois during the reign of Louis XIV. The final step was to separate 
the great nobles from the lesser nobles, a process that took place gradually 
during the seventeenth century and was nearly completed by the creation of 
the court at Versailles where the great nobles laughed at jokes about the 
country gentlemen upon whom their power had formerly rested. In this 


manner, the "new feudalism” of the Renaissance became as much a part of 
the past as the “old.” 9 


öt The Edict of Nantes (1598) and the Edict of Alais (1629). By his abjuration Henry IV 
had already won the support of most Catholics. 

55 Roland Mousnier, "État et Commissaire: Recherches sur la création des intendants de 
province, 1634—1648," Forschungen zur Staat und Verfassung: Festgabe fiir Frits Hartung 
(Berlin, 1958), 325-44, His recent “Note sur les rapports entre les gouverneurs de provinces 
et les intendants dans la première moitié du xvu’ siècle," Revue historique, CCXXVIII. (Oct. 
Dec. 1962), 339-50, indicates that the intendants were at first only the advisers and assistants 
of the governors, They did not supplant the governors in the provinces during the first half of 
the seventeenth century as was formerly thought. 

56 Louis André, Michel Le Tellier et Louvois (Paris, 1942), 277-427. 

57 The efforts of the crown to halt the practice of dueling and to demolish fortified 
chateaux have often been cited as weakening the nobility. Edicts against dueling, however, 
were designed to preserve the nobility, not to destroy it, and in the Estates-General of 1588 
the nobles themselves asked that the death penalty be imposed on duelists, (Cahiers, ed. 
Lalourcé and Duval, IH, 143.) Most nobles evidently did not regard the chäteau-fort as a 
necessary ingredient for their power because from the dawn of the sixteenth century they 
generally preferred to build their chateaux in the more comfortable Renaissance style. During 
the rebellions between 1562 and 1629 many of the surviving chäteau-forts as well as some 
recently fortified places fell into the hands of Protestants or lawless persons who resisted 
local officials and terrorized the countryside. This situation led the deputies of the nobility 
at the Estates-General of 1588 to ask that owners of fortified places guard them carefully to 
keep them out of undesirable hands, (Ibid., 143, 148.) The deputies of the clergy and the 
Third Estate were more vehement and advocated demolition. (Jéid., II, 77, 295-96, 308—309, 
II, 55, 228, IV, 314—15.) The provincial estates with the concurrence of the nobility often 
asked that forts be demolished. Thus in 1622 the estates of Béarn asked that all châteaux and 
other fortified places in Béarn be demolished except those at Pau and Navarrenx. (AD, Basse- 
Pyrénées, C 708, fols. 303-308.) The estates of Rouergue petitioned the King to destroy forti- 
fied places in 1596. (Archives communales, Millau, AA 12.) A similar request came from 
Provence in 1597 and was repeated many times thereafter. (AD, Bouches-du-Rhóne, C 8, fols. 
68v, 83v, 151—151v, 188v-189v, etc.) The estates of Burgundy did likewise in 1618, and 
among those compensated in 1631 for the demolition of a château was Cardinal Richelieu 
himself. (AD, Côte-d'Or, C 3017, fol. 203-203v; C 3079, fol. 6~7.) 
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FORTY years ago Wallace Notestein published à pioneer essay that offered 
new insights into early Stuart Parliaments, yet in the interim little attention 
has been paid to the Parliament of 1604 which, as the very first Stuart 
assembly, óccüpied à key place in the winning of the initiative by the House 
of Commons. Although the session lasted less than sixteen weeks, it de- 
veloped a disregard for the crown unmatched by any of its predecessors. It 
marked thé end of a lull iñ opposition during Elizabeth's last years: it de- 
stroyed any illusions that might have been created by the early popularity 
of James;? and it witnessed the beginning of a growth of parliamentary 
demands that was to reach a climàx in the 1620'$ and 1640's. In 1604, too, 
new men emerged as leaders of opposition to the crown? The most spec- 
tacular of these was Sir Edwin Sandys, à docile supporter of royal wishes 
since the 1580's, but for the remaining twenty years of his parliamentary 


*..4.-. 


occupied himself primarily with three issues: thé union with Scotland, 
wardships (and the resultant "Apology"), and free trade. The debates on 
these issues will bé the main concern of this article, for they provide enough 
material to clarify some important features of the session, and in addition 


* Mr. Rabb, an assistant professor at Harvard University, is interested primarily in early 
modern history. He has written “Puritanism and the Rise of Experimental Science in England" 
(Journal of World History, VII [No. 1, 1962]). 

1 Wallace Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons (London, 
1524). Apart from passing references in more general works, the only full-length treatment 
of the 1604 session is in W, M Wallace, Sir Edwin Sandys and the First Parliament of 
James I (Philadelphia, 1940). Wallace's account is primarily narrative and is concerned only 
slightly with the problems discussed below. His assessment of Sandys's part in the “Apology” 
is examined if note 51, below. | | 

3 For Elizabeth’s last Parliaments, see Sir John Neale, Elizabeik I and Her Parliaments, 
1584—160i (London, 1957), 241 ff. He discusses the decline of opposition on pages 241-44 
and 325-27. Of the 1593 session he says: “we shall perceive the weakness of the House=—if 
compliance be a weakness—aé our story unfolds,” arid he calls it “the hinge between old and 
new” (pages 245 dhd 325). For James's early popularity there is much evidence. Typical of 
the times was John Chamberlain's remark: “These bountiful beginnings raise all mens spirits 
and put them in great hopes.” (The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure [a vols. 
Philadelphia, 1939], I, 192.) See notes 39 and 52, below. 

5 Among the leaders of "opposition" who will be mentioned below, three were sitting in 
their first Parliament: Christopher Brooke, Sir John Hollis, and Sir Thomas Ridgeway. Four 
more, in addition to Sandys, appeared as leading "opposition" men for the first time: Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, Sir Henry Neville, Sir William Strode, and Henry Yelverton. The impression 
these men leave is of a new generation of parliamentary leaders, their experience often gained 
under Elizabeth, coming to prominence in 1604. 
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they help explain the rapid emergence of Sandys to a position of leadership 
that prefigured and illuminated the activities of men such as Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir John Eliot, John Hampden, and John Pym. 

The character of the session became apparent at the outset. The opening 
three days provided a classic example of "the failure of Council leader- 
ship ...in the Commons," which Notestein considered the basic reason for 
the success of the aggressive attitude of the M.P.’s after fifteen relatively 
peaceful years.* The ineptitude of royal guidance was so obvious that James 
never again allowed his representation to be so small. He showed much more 
concern about the membership of the House in the many by-elections during 
the remainder of this Parliament, and at subsequent elections? In the mean- 
time, the M.P.’s exploited their opportunity and gave crown leadership a 
setback from which it never recovered. 

From the start the absence of privy councilors was conspicuous. The 
clerk of the House noted on the first day that they were too few to provide 
the full quota of twelve deputies for the Lord Steward in administering the 
oath: ten of the twelve had to be taken from “Members of the House of 
other Rank."? It also soon became obvious that the two councilors present, 
Sir John Herbert and Sir John Stanhope, were men of no great ability or 
standing, and eventually Sir Francis Bacon had to act as the main spokesman 
for the crown. A significant foretaste of the future was the reaction to the 
King’s recommendation for Speaker, which was met by unprecedented sug- 
gestions of other names.’ Finally, on the third day of the sitting, the revalu- 
tionary atmosphere became apparent. On this first day of real debate, after 
the usual official addresses and standard inquiries into matters of privilege,® 
it was customary for the privy councilors to take their grip on proceedings 
by outlining what lay ahead. But at the vital juncture no royal spokesman 
arose to address the House. Instead, Sir Robert Wroth, a well-known 
Puritan, the last of the Marian exiles in the Commons, and an M.P, who had 

* Notestein, Winning of the Initiative, 27. 

5 Out of the seventy-six by-elections during the 1604-1611 Parliament, eleven were won 
by leading courtiers or cquncilors: Sir Julius Caesar, George Calvert, Sir William Cecil, John 
Corbett, Sir John Egerton, Sir John Fortescue, Theophilus Lord Howard of Walden, Sir James 
Ley, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Thomas Vavasor, and Sir Richard Weston. For an example of 
governmental pressure at later elections, in this case that of 1614, see S. R. Gardiner, History 
of England, from ihe Accession of James I. to the Qutbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642 (10 
vols., London, 1883-84), II, 228-29. 

$ The Journals of the House of Commons [hereafter cited as CJ] (117 vols., London, 1803- 
63), I, 141. The absence of the councilors was deplored even in the “Apology.” See Constitu- 
tional "Documenti of the Reign of James I, av. 1603-1625, with an Historical Commentary, 
ed. J. R. Tanner (Cambridge, Eng., 1930), 227. 

"CLI, 141. 


8 These inquiries Bier exploded into the Bucks election case and the quarrel over Sir 
Thomas Shirley. 
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not missed a session in over forty years, rose to speak. If any man represented 
independence of thought in Parliament, it was Wroth,? and he had the 
seniority to command respect. He now proposed an agenda for the weeks 
ahead, thus taking the initiative entirely out of crown hands, Of the seven 
topics he proposed, six became major points of discussion, and, apart from 
the privilege cases already raised, only one other issue, the union with Scot- 
land, suggested by the King himself three weeks later, received any great 
attention ® Quite simply, an ordinary M.P., and a highly troublesome one 
at that, had taken control of the session. The House was evidently stunned by 
his audacity, but rapidly began to follow his suggestions.!! 

The events of these first three days set the tone for the entire session. 
The mood of slight bewilderment resulting from the crown’s lack of strength 
was never quite dispelled, and M-P.’s more concerned with grievances than 
royal sensibilities were able to sustain their dominance over procedure. Once 
they had taken control they imposed their ideas on the House with in- 
creasing assurance: clashing bitterly with the King over the Bucks election; 
attacking wardships, a prerogative discussed only twenty years before with 
a view to extension; blocking James’s pet project, the union; and finally 
sweeping a majority of the Commons into support of the “Apology.” 

As the session progressed, the influence of those pursuing grievances in 
general grew steadily, but in the early days the impetus undoubtedly came 
from the Puritans. Not only did a Puritan, Wroth, make the first daring 
move, but throughout the session they did their best to reverse the outcome 
of the Hampton Court conference, whose failure was the original cause 
of their aggressive attitude? Their efforts were to be fruitless because they 
were just not powerful enough a minority and because many of the other 
leaders of opposition to the crown, such as Sandys, had little sympathy with 
their religious demands. Yet even James realized the importance of the 


® Quite apart from Wroth’s half-century adherence to the Puritan cause, there is much 
evidence from Elizabethan Parliaments that he was, to quote Neale, one of the “independent ` 
men.” (Elizabeth and Her Parliaments, 215.) The many references to Wroth (é:d., 215, 279, 
288, 304, 380) show him to have been a repeated troublemaker since the 1580's. No M.P. in 
1604 could match the Iength or consistency of his career as a leading Puritan and “opposition” 


man. 

10 For Wroth's speech, sec CJ, I, 150-51. Only writs of entry received little attention at this 
session, Notestein was the first to remark that Wroth's speech represented a decline in council 
leadership in his Winning of the Initiative, 43, n. 

11 CJ, I, 151. The silence that followed his speech was the usual reception for an extraordinary 
turn of events, For another example of such a reaction, see sbıd., 166, where a royal message 
is mentioned as having been received with "some Amazement, and Silence." 

13 Neale, Elizabeth and Her Parliaments, 91-92. 

18 The most recent and convincing interpretation of the conference is M. H. Curtis, “The 
Hampton Court Conference and Its Aftermath,” History, XLIV (No. 156, 1961), 1-16. For 
the pone on the 1604 Parliament of the conference's failure, see the last paragraph of Curtis’ 
articic, 
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stimulus the Puritans had given the troublemakers, “I can not enough 
wonder,” he said later, “that in three days after the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment, men should go contrary to their oaths of supremacy. I did not think 


the Puritans had been so great, so proud, or so dominant in your House.” 1 


It is significant that throughout the first month of the session, from 
March 19 to April 19, Sandys did not once speak in the Commons. He was 
sitting on a number of committees, some of them important, and his legal 
training may have given him prominence, but on the floor of the House, 
where he was later to exert his greatest influence, he had nothing to say. 
Yet during this month the assembly’s stubbornness was clearly demonstrated 
by the quarrels over the Bucks election and Sir Thomas Shirley’s imprison- 
ment, and all leading opponents of crown wishes spoke at one time or 
another, with the notable exception of Sandys. Given his previous record— 
minor royal spokesman in the 1593 Parliament, closely linked with the 
Cecils, possibly working for them in Scotland before Elizabeth died, and 
knighted by James in 1603'°—Sir Edwin’s silence was not surprising. But 
his prominence a few weeks later renders the month of silence most remark- 
able, particularly as he became a frequent speaker. Possibly he was settling 
into the ways of the House again after an absence of eleven years; perhaps 
he was preparing some of the speeches he was to make later. But still we 
have no explanation for the change in loyalties. It seems that Sandys was 
simply biding his time. Always a shrewd politician, he must have realized 
after the first weeks of the session that the inclination of the House was 
toward grievances, that the men determining events were not cowed by 
royal wishes. If one is to assume that Sandys was moved by sudden feelings 
of principle and right, then one must wonder why his arguments relied so 
rarely on such sentiments, and why no great ideal can be detected as the 
theme, let alone the inspiration, of his speeches. He did like to invoke funda- 
mental laws of reason and nature, but these vague concepts surely did not 
provide the driving motive behind the attack on wardships or the advocacy 
of free trade. On the union, too, his arguments were mainly legalistic or 
negative. At most, as we shall see, one can sense a slight suspicion of mon- 
archy, but this was hardly his prime motivation. All his speeches convey the 
impression of a shrewd, able, and persuasive man, thoroughly aware at all 

14 Quoted in D. H. Willson, King James VI and I (London, 1956), 249. 

15 Neale; Elizabeth and Her Parliaments, 188, refers to Sandys as a speaker, together with 
Cecil, on “the official and conservative side.” The evidence for the maintenance of his con- 


nection with the Cecils in Elizabeth’s last years is too complicated to be discussed here, but will 
be fully set forth in a biography of Sandys on which I am now working. 
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times of what was going on around him and acutely conscious of the effect 
he wás making. He had a flair for the telling, the appealing, the popular. 
In other words, hé was the archpölitician. For stich a man it soon became 
obvious how to make an impact on the House. It seems that he remained 
silent for so long only because he was waiting to see which way the parlia- 
mentary wind would blow. 

On April 19 camé the opportunity tó make his presence felt. The previous 
week James had managed to end the Bucks election quarrel and then, at 
long last, had suggested his own agenda to the House in a message read on 
April 137° At the head of the list came the unión with Scotland, for which 
the King wanted only prelimitiary preparations made at this session. During 
the next few days the M.P.’s slowly came to grips with the measure, striking 
for tlie most part a noté of compliance. There were some recommendations 
of caution, aid Francis Moore, an eminent lawyer, found it necessary to 
ahswer some Objections to thé union that he had heard.” In general, how- 
ever, only fringe issues, such as whether one could christen a child (by de- 
äding on a naïne for the new kingdom) before it was born, were considered. 

When Sandys addressed the Hotise, the debate was transformed. Perhaps 
opponents of the measure had been holding their fire while Sir Edwin took 
a few days to prepare the speech that opened the onslaught. Certainly, in 
the debate that followed he was supported by two consistent öppönents of 
crown wishes who had not spoken on the isstie previously: Christopher 
Brooke, the poet-cum-lawyer friend of John Donne, and the lawyer Richard 
Martin. Whether planned on his own or in conjunction with others, Sandys's 
speech was beyond à doubt the türning point in the debate."? 

For the first time a speaker went straight to the heart of thé matter, 
rdising in blünt terms some basic objections. This was "the weightiest 
Cause, that ever came,” and Sandys asked the M.P/s to “Proceed with à 
leaden Foot.” Rather than discussion of the peripheral topics raised by 
prévioüs spéakers, he wanted consideration of the basié issues. Discussion óf 
the manner of proceeding was pointless until there was agreement about the 
matter itself, and he urged his colleagues to decide first of all whether the 
chàngé was even nécéssary. This question Was more fundantental than any 

16 CJ, 1, 171. 

17 For accounts of the early debates, see ibid., 172-73; 176—78, 950-51; 

18 The speech is in telegraphic form (ibid., 178, 950-51), but its basic arguments are not 
dificult to follow, especially in the fuller version on pages 950-51. For the “opposition” 
activities of Brooke, see W. M. Mitchell, The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the English 
House of Commons, 1603-1629 (New York, 1957), 40-42. For Martin, see Neale, Elizabeth 


dnd Her Parliaments, 382, 402, 418-19. It seems dear that the “Mr. Martin” referred to Was 
Richard, who had been šo troublesomie in the 160i session, and not the n newcomer Heary, ds 


Mitchell suggests, 
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that had been posed, and he followed it by suggesting some of the problems 
that might have to be faced, such as “Union in Commerce,” the validity of 
current laws, and others. He daringly pointed out that, though the good 
of king and country were both the same, “no Man sits as a Person, by 
himself. The King stands not alone.” The M.P.’s only represented England, 
and technically they had not even had the power to transfer the crown from 
one line to another. 

These audacious thrusts at the King himself were typical of Sandys, and 
of course they were enormously effective. He had, in addition, appealed to 
the M.P.’s national sentiments by pointing out the reputation the name 
“England” had achieved. All in all, the speech was both provocative and 
influential. It had raised basic fears that were not to be allayed until the 
entire project was squashed at a subsequent session of the Parliament. So 
effective were Sir Edwin’s remarks that at long last a -privy councilor, Sir 
John Herbert, found it necessary to intervene. He replied immediately, but 
rather weakly, by appealing vaguely and vainly for what he called the 
“Summa lex" of the good of king and country. The remaining speeches of 
the day were dominated by support of Sandys, mainly from Brooke and 
Martin, and the same attitude continued the following day, notably in a 
speech by another consistent opponent of the crown, Sir Maurice Berkeley. 
During the next few days the majority of the speeches were in favor of the 
union, but the opposition was asking more and more questions, and few of 
them were being answered by anything but vague reassurance. James him- 
self felt it necessary to send two messages that expressed surprise at the 
difficulty his proposal was meeting and asked for an end to “the curious 
Carping of some."?? But the carping continued, and James agreed not only 
to postpone the decision about the joint name, but to allow debate to run 
its full course. A major speech by Sir Francis Bacon on April 25 defended 
the project, but even he admitted “The more we wade, the more we doubt." ?? 
He answered al] the main objections one by one, but this was by no means 
the end of the issue. On the following day the debate reached its climax in 
a long and carefully reasoned speech by Sandys. 

This was obviously a key address, for various notes on its contents have 
survived. It was virtually the last word of the session on the union, which 

19 The speeches of Herbert, Brooke, and Martin are in CJ, I, 178, 951; the succeeding de- 
bates and the King’s messages, ibid., 179-84, 952-55. For Berkeley's position, see note 33, 
p I, 184, 957. There is a manuscript copy of the objections that Bacon was answering 
in the Public Record Office [hereafter cited as PRO], PRO/SP 14/7, fol. 145. 


31'The fullest and most useful set of notes is jbid., fols. 157-58. The C] version af the 
speech is in Volume I, pages 186-87 and 958. 
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soon thereafter was tucked away safely in committee. Sandys began by re- 
minding the M.P.’s that if the very first objection, whether the union was 
even necessary, proved valid, then no further discussion was needed. He 
examined in detail the answers Bacon had given to the objections, and one 
by one he dismissed all possible justifications for the change: precedents were 
no help, because he showed that “there is not any example of any Kingdomes 
which though they have been United in the head ... have held the same 
course in the body by Union of Lawes, Customes, Priviledges, and Stiles of 
honor." Reason, therefore, was the only possible justification, and here, too, 
the crown's arguments were found wanting. Át this point Sandys spoke 
mainly in legal terms, which were always highly effective among his col- 
leagues. "How to make lawes in this new Kingdome cannot well be con- 
ceaved," he noted, "because England and Scotland severally cannot sett a 
Law to the whole, ‘nor jointly because they are not one Parliament before 
they are really United."?? Furthermore, Parliament had already made James 
king of England. It could not undo its own work by making him king of 
Britain. And so the arguments went on, all of them evidently most im- 
pressive, considering how little was said after Sandys finished. Yet despite 
his donnish reluctance to advance beyond mere suggestions of difficulties and 
declare himself openly against the union, he could not resist a few jibes at 
the crown. In the final analysis, he pointed out, an act would depend on its 
interpretation, which would be in the hands of the King. It would therefore 
have to be quite specific about the safeguards that the Commons wanted, 
because “we do not sit here upon Hopes of personal Goodness, but to make 
real Provision. If Princes had as much Wisdom and Goodness as God, we 
should need no Tie.”** The root of the M.P.’s fears and doubts about the 
union were here brought vividly into the open. Moreover, Sandys added, 
though the King's subjects could take a new oath of allegiance to replace 
the one that expired with the old title, James would be free forever from 
the coronation oath guaranteeing his subjects' liberties, "unless there were 
a New coronation."?* This might seem a terribly petty argument, but it 
evidently had meaning for its audience, and Sir Edwin then concluded the 
speech with a final appeal to national pride: England would lose, by a change 
of name, the precedence its antiquity had earned: “A new erected King- 
dome must take the latest and lowest place.” #5 

Both in precedent and legalistic reasoning the union had been found 


22 The quotations are from the PRO manuscript, fols. 157, 158. 
38 C], T, 186. 

14 PRO manuscript, fol. 158. 

35 Thid. 
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wanting, the fears of the M.P.’s about an unrestricted king and England’s 
prestige had been raised, and the measure was never again to enjoy the 
easy compliance that had greeted it originally. The next two speeches that 
day raised further objections, and finally Bacon suggested that a committee 
investigate all these difficulties.”® That was the end of the matter as far as 
this session was concerned, The committee was appointed, each member 
being given a different problem to investigate. As befitted his new prom- 
inence, Sandys was assigned, together with Bacon, to the two problems at 
the head of the list?" A final message from James complained petulantly 
about the slow progress and "the Curiositie of a few giddie Headis," but 
he agreed to let this session do no more than name commissioners to draw up 
an act after the prorogation.”® This task dominated the discussions of union 
for the remainder of the session. The issue itself was referred to only in 
passing, and the main work was left to the committees. Sandys did throw 
one more barb at the union some time later,’ but by then it was realized 
that the appointment of the commission was no more than a harmless 
gesture that helped the Commons mark time until the basic problems could 
be fully investigated. The bill for the commissioners took almost two months 
to pass, and when one member likened it to winter fruit, because it ripened 
slowly, he might have added that for many living things winter was also 
a period of suspended animation? 

Perhaps James was far in advance of his subjects in wanting the union, 
but for that very reason he needed to be much more effective in argument 
than his opponents. Here he failed lamentably. As soon as Sandys raised 
some fundamental objections, the latent misgivings of the M.P.’s came into 
the open, and his final telling speech ensured that no action would be possible 
at this session. His role had thus been crucial: the doubts he aroused forced 
the King to postpone action, and by the time Parliament met again over a 
year later the opponents of the measure were amply prepared to block 
further progress. Moreover, in the process of opposing the union, Sir Edwin 
had rocketed in one week from the position of a quiet, unassuming M.P. to 
the status of a highly influential, persuasive, and respected leader of debate. 
Whether done in conjunction with other seekers of grievances or on his own, 


26 CJ, I, 187, 958. 

27 Ibid., 188. 

28 Ibid., 194. 

39 During a discussion of purveyance later in the session, Sir Edwin unexpectedly com- 
mented; “it hath been said, that he, that is against the Union, will be glad to come, and beg 
it, within these Forty Years, on their [sic] Knees, when their [sc] Daughters should be married 
into Scotland, and the Scotts inhabit here." (Ibid., 973.) 

80 Ibid., 230. 
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Sandys effectively demonstrated the speed with which an able speaker could 
rise to prominence, given the chance to appeal to an emotional distrust of 
crown wishes. 

One other proposal that emerged from the debate on the union deserves 
notice. On the day after the final royal message, which had spoken of the 
“Jalousie and Distruste” that had hampered the progress of the House, the 
M. P.’s determined to assure the King that they had acted for none but the 
purest reasóns.?! Various members offered to purge themselves, but eventu- 
ally a small comitiittee, including Sandys, was appointed to consider the 
best way to satisfy James. This was not the first body named for such a pur- 
pose, but it did mark an important stage on the way to the “Apology.” The 
reason for setting up the committee, the feeling that James had been mis- 
informed, was already suggestive, becatise this was later a major justification 
fot the “Apology.” In addition, part of that document was to be an explana- 
tion of the lengthy debate on the union? And the independent-minded 
record of each member of tlie committee heightens the suspicion that its 
work was à significant prelude to thé “Apology.” 


Thé direct antecedent of the “Apology” was the series of debates on 
wardship. This prerogative was a far more elusive target than the union 
because officially it was beyond the jurisdiction of the House, By definition 
it Was a privilege due to the king and not subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment, Hence the M.P.’s approached it with care, stressing that they were 
asking for a favor, not a right. 

Wardship had been the sécond item, after religion, in Wroth’s otiginal 
agenda. The cofnmittee set up to investigate his proposals had included 
Sandys; who had therefore been connected with the issue from the first and 
may well havé spent much of his time in the early weeks working on the 
subjéct. Not until two months of the session. had passed, however, did it 


81 James's message is :b:d., 194. The debate is on page 197. 

32 Constitutional Documents, ed. Tanner, 217-30. 

88 The names of the committee members are in CJ; I, 197. All eleven members of the 
committee were without exception "ihdependents" who at Some time during this session spoke 
in opposition to royal wishes on a major issue. A detailed study of speaking and committee 
records indicates that nine of these eleven were actually leaders of “opposition” (Mitchell, 
Revolutionary Party, 42-44): Sir Maurice Berkeley; Sir Francis Hastings, a well-known 
Puritan; Lawrence Hyde, a kinsman of Sandys and a troublemaker since 1601 (Neale, Eliza- 
beth and Her Parliaments, 377-78, 421); Sir George More, twenty years in the House and 
with Puritan leanings (ibid., 112, 401, 407, 410); Sandys himself; Sir William Strode, another 
kinsman of Sir Edwin; Sir Robert Wingfield, a “rebellious” man since Elizabethan days (ibid., 
386); Sir Robert Wroth; and Henry Yelverton, son of a leading Elizabethan “opposition” man. 
The two otlier members; Sir Edward and Sir Henry Montague, had shown iridependent. 
tendencies during the session, notably the formér, who had seconded and amplified Wroth's 
momentous speech on the third day. 
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attract much attention on the floof of the Commons, Sit Edwin had at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to have wards linked to the discussions of pur- 
véyors early in May, but finally, on May ig, when he was chosen to take 
four bills up to the Lords—an honor given only to the most respected mem- 
bers of the House—he suggested that he might also ask their lordships to 
join in à pétition to the King for leave to discuss wardship.?* His motion 
was approved, a committee was formed, and within a week Sandys seems to 
have taken the lead. That the final petition was largely his work was evi- 
dent not only from the style arid the arguments, but also from the fact that 
he reported the committee’s work to the House.*® 

The petition did not restrict itself to wardships. It réquested the end 
of all obsolete feudal privileges, giving the following as the main reäsons 
for abolition: the law of nature, which included parents’ rights to decide 
their children's upbringing; the impoverishment of the king’s subjects; 
unfortunate "forced and ill-suited Marriages"—a remarkable argument for its 
day; and the contempt of foreign nations. The last was a rather farfetched 
suggestion, but typical of Sandys, who may have liked appeals to nationalismi 
because they had proved so effective in thé debate on the union. Only a màn 
particularly fond of the argument would have dragged it into the petition in 
so contrived à manner. There was also throughout the document a hiht óf 
contempt for things monarchical that was typical of Sir Edwin: It was most 
apparent in the sections that implied that there was à natural law of original 
rights moré important than royal privileges, a view exemplified by the as- 
sertion that the abolition of privileges would mean “a Restitution unto thé 
original Right of all Men by the Law of God and Nature.” Legally wards 
were unimpeachable, but this passage suggested that perhaps thé King had 
no real riglit to keep them. The compiler of the Journal of the House was 
evideritly so perturbed by this notion that he added a footnote stating that 
original right could be abridged by positive law. 

In these glimmerings of disrespect for the crown, reinforced later in the 
petition when James was all but challenged to accept the demands because 
he had promised to show his gratitude for his wonderful réception in Eng- 
land, Sandys’s hand was once again apparent. He had not hesitated to speak 
in similar fashion in his great speech on the union, and in the book he had 


written five years earlier?" he had been even more explicit. At one point, 


34 C], I, 207, 215, 976. For the committee and the first discussions, see pages i21~22. 

85 Iéid., 227-28, contains the petition. On page 226 it is recorded that Sandys presented 
the proposals. | 

86 Sir Edwin Sandys, A Relation of the State of Religion: and with What Hopes and 
Policies it hath been framed, and is maintained in the severall states of these westerne parts 
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when rejecting Catholic claims to infallibility, he had retorted sarcastically 
that by the same token kings could not err, “it being said by the wisest, that 
the heart of the King is in the hands of God, a divine sentence is in his 
lipps, and his mouth shall not transgress in judgment.” " His real views ap- 
peared in one of the marginal additions (never printed) that he himself 
made in the copy of the first edition that is now in the British Museum. 
Here he spoke outright about "Princes, of whome it was said by the Spanish 
Fryar [?] that few went to hell bec. they were few.”?® Sandys may well 
have been unique in this Parliament in holding an opinion so disrespectful 
of the crown. The hint of such an attitude is another indication that he was 
prominently involved in drawing up the wardship petition. 

The long-range effect of the petition was most important because it con- 
tained the first open demand for the abolition of all obsolete feudal priv- 
ileges in exchange for a regular revenue. The idea of compensation in re- 
turn for concessions had been raised previously. Only a few weeks before it 
had been mentioned with regard to purveyances, But this petition was the 
first attempt to remove all obsolete feudal rights at one blow. The proposal 
fell through, of course, and it did not receive wide publicity until the so- 
called Great Contract was discussed in a later session of this same Parliament. 
Yet if Sandys was largely responsible for the wardship petition, as seems 
likely, then to him—and certainly at least to his committee—belongs the 
credit for the first clear formulation of a demand that was to recur through- 
out the succeeding half century until it was finally satisfied after the 
Restoration. 

The immediate result was almost as important. The discussion that fol- 
lowed Sandys’s report was brief, but no full debate ever took place. For this 
was the last day before the Whitsun recess, and in the meantime Sir Edwin’s 
committee was to confer with the Lords about the petition. When Sandys 
reported on the conference to the House on June 1, six days later, wardship 
fell into the background. He mentioned that in his own speech at the meet- 
ing he had stressed that if the King granted their request it would be a 
great grace, and, if not, it would be no wrong. Then, however, had come 
the great surprise. In contrast to their previous enthusiasm, the Lords had 


of the world (London, 1605). Not published until the year after this parliamentary session, 
the book was to be suppressed by the High Commission, possibly in reprisal for Sandys’s 
activities in the House. For a full account of the history of the editions, see my article “The 
Editions of Sir Edwin Sandys's Relation of the State of Religion," Huntington Library Quarterly, 
XXVI (No. 4, 1963), 323-36. 

87 1629 ed. (the first to be paginated), 203. 

38 Copy in the British Museum, marginal comment two pages after signature P3. 
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suddenly turned to reproof. Obviously under pressure from James, they 
had completely rejected all of the Commons' proposals. 'They had chided 
the members of the lower house for their ingratitude and their obsession 
with privileges and grievances and had then gone on to refute the petition 
point by point.?? 

This firm rebuff turned the Commons to a wider issue. Only two days 
before they had again received a similar scolding from James himself. Now 
their motives and maturity had been questioned even by their colleagues in 
the upper house. This was the final affront, and the leaders of opposition to 
the crown had a perfect opportunity. They could embark on their most 
ambitious venture. 

When Sandys sat down after his gloomy report, the stage was set for a 
dramatic gesture, The man who rose to address the House, however, was 
no familiar leader of "opposition." He was Sir 'Thomas Ridgeway, a fairly 
active member, but a newcomer to the Commons, sitting in his one and 
only session. His parliamentary career was to be cut short when James sent 
him to a minor post in Ireland before the next session, almost certainly to 
prevent a repetition of his activities in 1604.** Outside the Commons his 
career was respectable but hardly distinguished. A prominent Devon gentle- 
man, sheriff of his county in 1600, he was to invest heavily in the English 
colonization of Ireland. Eventually he acquired the earldom of London- 
derry, but even so he was no outstanding figure in Jacobean society. Why 
Sir Thomas, who appeared so briefly in parliamentary history, should have 
been the M.P. to make the most daring proposal of his one session, has 
never been explained. For when Sandys finished his report, it was Ridge- 
way who came forward to suggest that, because of James's "Impression of 
Mislike of the Proceedings of the House in general," the Commons should 
survey their past actions and justify themselves to the King.” Here was the 
proposal that gave birth to the great “Apology” of the House, and Ridgeway 
was to take charge of the document until it reached its final form. A little 
investigation can disclose the reason for his sudden prominence. 


39 C}, I, 230. Sandys mentioned that the Lords began their reproof of the Commons by asking 
them to recall "in what State we were, the za of March was T'welvemonth: That we would 
have given half that we had, to have that we now enjoy." (/éid.) This reference to the 
situation twelve days before Elizabeth died, when many Englishmen were fearful that the 
uncertain succession might provoke disorder, was obviously intended as a reminder of the 
enormous relief that subsequently greeted James’s smooth accession to the throne. It is ironic 
that instead of evoking feclings of gratitude, this plea served only to indicate how rapidly and 
completely the King’s popularity had evaporated. (See note 52, below.) 

40 CJ, I, 230; see also Gardiner, History, I, 180. 

41 CJ, I, 315-16. 

42 Ibid., 230, 984. 
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Sir Thomas Ridgeway was the nephew of Sandys’s second wife, Anne 
Southeote. He was also the nephew of the wife of another major leader of 
“opposition” at this session, Sir William Strode. AI three, Ridgeway, 
Sandys, and Strode, had been on the committee that conferred with the Lords 
about wardship. That meeting had taken place a week previously. In the 
meantime had come the Whitsun recess, which had given the “opposition” 
group ample time to plan for the action of June 1. When James berated the 
House on the day Parliament reconvened, the opportunity became obvious. 
Two days later Sandys gave his report of unexpected opposition from the 
Lords, which set the final seal on the House’s frustration. To take advantage 
of this moment, the “opposition” group cleverly chose an inconspicuous and 
seemingly unpartisan spokesman. Ridgeway performed his task admirably, 
and he was followed by a deluge of approval that swept along even the 
Speaker himself. The “opposition” men of course helped to keep the flow 
going: Sir John Hollis, another member of the wardship committee and a 
prominent independent-minded man,** seconded Ridgeway’s motion, and 
Strode added his weight to the discussion that followed.*® But their urgings 
were hardly needed because the House was now fully aroused and de- 
termined to clear itself "from the Scandal of Levity and Precipitation." f? 

The "opposition's" maneuver was so successful that James became quite 
alarmed. Four days later he sent a message that showed him in full retreat. 
He explained his harsh words as the admonition of a father and asked that 
they not be taken amiss. Since there was no doubt in his mind about the 
loyalty and affection of the Commons, their desire for justification was in 
itself sufficient to satisfy him. Therefore, the Speaker added, the King 
*wisheth we would not trouble ourselves with giving him satisfaction." ** It 
was a naive appeal, incapable of altering the House’s purpose. Not even a 
single comment greeted the message, and the “Apology” proceeded. 

Although wards, at the special request of the Speaker,*® were to occupy 
an important place in the “Apology,” they were overshadowed by the much 
larger issue of the House's self-justification. All the same, Sandys had a large 
part in the subsequent proceedings. The committee chosen for the task was 
the one that had discussed wardship, with few additions. Sir Edwin had 
been a dominant member of the earlier body, and it is unlikely that his 


43 The Visitation of the County of Devon, ed. J. L. Vivian, (Exeter, 1895), 647, 699-700, 
For Strode's role in the Commons, see Mitchell, Revolutionary Party, 42. ` B 

** Mitchell quotes Bacon's opinion that Hollis was among the leading opponents of the 
crown. (Ibid., 40.) | 

#5 C], I, 230, 984. 

49 Ibid., 230. 

4T [bid., 232-33. 

48 Ibid., 230. 
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position was much changed when Ridgéway took over the job of reporting 
to the House. A full analysis of the “Apology” itself is beyond the scope of 
this study because Sandys’s role in its formulation cannot be determined with 
any certainty. There was probably no single, or even principal, author be- 
cause the committee that dréw up the dócument presumably divided tlie 
work among its members. The most one can surmise is that possibly the 
" Apology" reflected the sentiments of a group within the committee, such as 
the six leading "opposition" men who defended it wher it was presented to 
the House.“ At least one important section was very probably Sandys’s 
work: the lengthy recapitulation of the discussions of wardship and the 
resultant petition, In this section the arguments from the final petition re- 
appeared, in the same clear presentation, and in all likelihood this was Sir 
Edwin's doing. So, too, the explanation of the protracted debates on the 
union may well have come from his peri. 

As for the rest of the “Apology,” there aré suggestions of wider involve- 
ment by Sandys, but nothing concrete. One can imagine his influence, but 
little more. There was a comment about the limitations of human wisdom 
when information was inadequate, and a flat statement that the liberties of 
the House had never beén só “dangerously impugned,” both of which 
smacked of Saridys’s lack of respect toward the crown. Similar in tone was 
the remark that subjects would be free of worry about privileges if good 
kings were immortal, but that unfortunately God occasionally créated “hypo- 
crites and tyrants,” The whole document, in fact, was an implicit insult to 
the King, suggesting as it did thàt James had no idea how Éngland was 


$9 See note 53, below. For a full discussion of the contents of the “Apology,” see Gardiner, 
History, 1, 180-86. | | 

59 Constitutional Documents, ed. Tanner, 228—29. I mention the clarity of presentation 
because this was always a hallmark of Sandys’s work. He also had a fondness for numbering his 
arguments, and the use of this device throughout the “Apology” may have been at his sug- 
gestion, Professor Notestein has informed me that he has discovered in the Inner Temple a 
manuscript version of the “Apology” that may help to prove its authorship, He has very 
kindly sent me a photostat of the document, which unfortunately discloses nothing further 
about Sandys’s participation. | | 

51 Constitutional Documents, ed. Tanner, 218, 222-23. See, too, Wallace, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, 80, where it is suggested, on the basis of the content of the “Apology” alone, that 
Sandys had a considerable part in its formulation. Some of the arguments aré plausible, but in 
general they suffer from inadequate proof. Ín attributing this last remark to Sandys, for in- 
stance, only one earlier quotation is given to show that the statement was typical of the man. 
There is no proof that it was an unusual view, or that it was a particular favorite with Sir 
Edwin. Similarly, the statement in the “Apology” that the Commons sat as representatives of 
England is hardly proof of Sandys’s authorship. He had mentioned this concept in a previous 
speech, but it was common at the time, appearing even in James’s speech at the end of the 
session. (Quoted in Gardiner, History, I, 190-91.) If anything, the reference in the “Apology” 
is evidence that Sandys was not its author: In his earlier speech Sir Edwin had stressed that 
the Commons could not act on a matter as great as the union because England was onl, 
represented, and not actually present, in Parliament. In the “Apology,” however, the attitude 
was that the House could act without the further need for consultation implied by Sandys, 
precisely because it represented all the subjects of the King. 
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governed, or what rules had to be observed. There was also a hint of 
Sandys's participation in the references to religion, which were remarkably 
moderate considering the earlier influence of the Puritans. One passage in 
particular might have come straight out of Sir Edwin’s book on religion: 
“We disputed not of matters of faith and doctrine, our desire was peace 
only; and our device of unity, how this lamentable and long-lasting dis- 
sension amongst the ministers . . . might at length . . . be extinguished. 
And for the ways of this peace, we are not at all addicted to our own inven- 
tions, but ready to embrace any fit way that may be offered.” 9? 

When the “Apology” was finally presented to the House, on June 20, the 
leaders of "opposition" figured prominently in the debate that followed, 
and nine of the twelve speeches recorded were in favor of the document? 
Its subsequent fate has remained a mystery. A comment by the 1604 Speaker, 
Sir Edward Phelips, in the Parliament of 1621, appears to indicate that it was 
presented to the King,™ but of this there is no confirmation. James probably 
read the "Apology" because he referred to it sarcastically in his speech at the 
end of the session? [ts main purpose was therefore achieved, since nothing 


52 Constitutional Documents, ed. Tanner, 226. In Sandys, A Relation, 194 ff., Sir Edwin 
examined various proposals that aimed to restore unity in Christendom, but found them all 
wanting. "For my owne Em ' he said, "the greatest desire I have in this world, is to see 
Christendome reconciled . . . and that without the ruine and subversion of eyther part... 
and thinke any kind of peace were better than these strifes. . . ." (Ibid., 201.) There is only 
one other sentence in the final document that can be linked with Sandys: an almost direct 
quotation from his report on the Lords’ rejection of the wardship petition that precipitated 
the “Apology.” The passage from Sir Edwin’s report is quoted in note 39, above. In the 
“Apology,” there is a section that begins by recalling that the Commons had been told “that on 
the 24th of March was twelvemonth we stood in so great fear that we would have given 
half we were worth for the security wherein we now stand.” (Constitutional Documents, ed. 
Tanner, 219.) As the member who had heard and reported the original reference to Eng- 
land's debt to the King, Sandys was presumably involved with the section of the “Apology” 
devoted to its rebuttal. Appropriately, this was a passage of veiled insolence, which denied 
that the King’s carly popularity was due to relief at the untroubled succession. It asserted 
instead that the joyful welcome was an expression of confidence in his justice and virtue, and 
hence in his willingness to relieve burdens and listen to grievances, Even his own popularity 
was thus turned against James! Sandys was the source of the comment that inspired this 
volte-face, and one can assume that its inclusion is further evidence of his prominence among 
the creators of the “Apology.” 

58 C], 1, 243, 995. On the crown side were Bacon and the two diplomats, Sir Dudley Carleton 
and Sir Edward Stafford. Of the nine remaining speakers whose sentiments were recorded, six 
were leading “opposition” men: Nicholas Fuller, a prominent Puritan, Sir Robert Wingfield, 
Richard Martin, Sandys himself, Sir William Strode, and Sir John Hollis, all of them fresh 
from the committee that had drawn up the "Apology." Two other members of this com- 
mittee, Sir Henry Beamount and Sir Herbert Crofts, both M.P.’s of some experience, backed 
the proposal; as presumably did Sir Richard Lovelace, a close kinsman of Sandys. The views 
of the remaining five speakers are unknown. 

54 "In the first Parliament in the King's Reign, the House . . . delivered a Remonstrance 
to the King, declaring that they had as good Right to their Liberties of Parliament, Principally 
to that of Speech, as to their Inheritance [italics mine]." See Commons Debates 1621, cd. 
Wallace Notestein ef al. (7 vols., New Haven, Conn., and London, 1935), V, 433. Phelips 
seems to be referring to the section where the House’s basic, natural rights were claimed. 

55 See Gardiner, History, I, 191. 
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more than a reading by the King could have been expected of this lecture 
to the monarch. | 

Once again Sandys had been a prime cause of irritation to the crown. Not 
content with disruptive remarks about the union, he had been a guiding light 
and obvious organizer at every stage in the preparation of the most stinging 
rebuke ever offered to a monarch by Parliament. His influence had been 
continuous from the appointment of the wardship committee until the pre- 
sentation of the “Apology.” These activities alone are impressive evidence of 
the considerable power Sir Edwin had gained in so short a time as a leader 
of the House. 


The final issue to be examined, free trade, reveals some of the motives at 
work among the M.P.’s. No struggle with the crown is involved, but again 
Sandys was able to appeal most successfully to the aspirations of his col- 
leagues. ‘The subject was another of those mentioned originally by Wroth.5f 
The fourth item on his list had been monopolies, by which he had meant the 
special licenses given to individuals by the crown, granting the sole right to 
sell or manufacture certain commodities such as playing cards. These grants 
had come under heavy attack during the last two Elizabethan Parliaments, 
and legislation against them was passed once more in 1604. But another 
kind of monopoly figured prominently at this session for the first time: the 
grants made to the great trading companies, whose tight membership re- 
ceived complete control over large areas of overseas enterprise, Unlike their 
predecessors, the gentry of the seventeenth century opposed and attacked 
several holders of this second type of monopoly. 

Before investigating the proceedings, some background must be pro- 
vided, In a study now nearing completion, I have analyzed the membership 
of each Parliament from 1584 to 1628 with the aim of discovering how 
many nonmerchant M.P.’s invested in any of some thirty-five leading trade 
or exploration companies of the period. The final figures are not yet ready, 
but a preliminary count indicates that over one-third of the nonmerchant 
M.P.’s in the 1604 session invested in trading ventures. For the 1601 session 
the figure is about one-quarter, and for 1597 it is less than one-fifth. No 
Parliament either before or after 1604 had as high a percentage, and, even 
more significant, more of these nonmerchant members of companies were 
new M. P.’s in 1604 than at any other time. Over twice as many were new 
in 1604 as in 1597. In other words there was a tremendous interest among 
gentry M.P.’s in the possibilities of investing in overseas enterprise, and this 

86 Cy, T, x51. 
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interest was at its height in 1604. It is also significant that scarcely any of 
these M.P.’s had made their investments before the Parliament opened. The 
reason for this can be found in the structure of the companies of the time. 

Major public companies with monopolies in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury fell into two categories: regulated and joint-stock. Both had a monopoly 
in a commodity or an area in which only their members could trade, and 
beth usually had regular meetings for official company business. But here 
the similarities ended. The regulated company might have had quite 
stringent apprenticeship or other requirements before it admitted a member, 
but basically it was little more than a licensing corporation. It held the 
monopoly, and any merchant wishing to partake of the trade had to become 
a member. The organization existed only to lay down the rules that governed 
the trade, to enforce them, and to preserve the monopoly for its members. 
The trading itself was left completely in the hands of each individual mer- 
chant, and success or failure depended entirely on his personal skill or for- 
tune. In a jeint-stock company, though the basic organization might be the 
same, the membership was open to anyone with money to invest, and the 
trade was carried on by the entire company, not by each individual member. 
Each voyage or venture was planned, financed, and executed by the company 
as a whole, or at least by its leaders and its paid employees. All that the in- 
dividual member had to do was buy a part, a share, of the venture if he 
wished. He himself needed no trading skill whatsoever to be able to partake 
of the profits; the success of his investment depended entirely on the success 
of the company. 

Obviously only a joint-stock enterprise could have interested most of the 
gentry, who had none of the skills required by a regulated company. In the 
following years, they flocked to the ventures that asked for nothing more 
than an investment. Naturally, they wanted as much trade as possible to be 
open to this kind of participation. With the gentry’s predilection for joint- 
stock companies, their subsequent rush into trade, and the distinction be- 
tween the two types of company as background, the motives behind the dis- 
cussions of free trade can be assessed. 

The debates of 1604 have long been regarded primarily as an attack of 
the lesser merchants on the greater, of the provinces on London. Both 
elements were undoubtedly present, but it was a third, the feelings of the 

5T Sce, for examples, Gardiner, History, I, 188-90; and, argued at much greater length, 
with some qualification of Gardiner's views, Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne's Project and 
the Cloth Trade (Copenhagen, 1927)» 132-33, 149-56. For a recent reiteration of Friis's 


analysis, see B. E. Supple, Commercial Crisis and Change in England, 1600-1642: A Study in 
the Instability of a Mercantile Economy (Cambridge, Eng., 1959), 30. 
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nönmerchants (mainly, of course, gentry) that was vital to the fieasures that 
were taken, Thé two bills that started pröceedings may well have been 
introduced by merchaiits, as has been suggéstéd.58 But when they fell into 
the hands of the gentry, as they did when Sandys took control, öther con: 
siderations entered the issue, Sir Edwin’s own subsequent career, his déep 
involvement in the Virginia, East India, and Somers Islands Companies, 
was a perfect example of the gentry's new fascihation for joint-stock veti- 
tures, Gentlerien were not merely spokesmen for the merchants: they ad- 
vocated free tradé for their own reasons. Their interests alone ensured that 
determined action would be taken. 

The standard account of the bill that eventually passed in 1604 originated 
with Astrid Friis, who laid the principal stress on the motivés of the pro: 
vincial merchants? She implied that the groups that suffered most from 
the great trade monopolies were the commercial classes outside London; that 
they would benefit most from the abolition of restrictions; and that therefore 
they were the inost determined opponents of the monopolies, Other groups 
had only minor interest in the measure: knights from cloth-producing couri- 
ties gave support because of current economic difficulties and resentrnent at 
the Londoners’ share of cloth profits. Other gentlemen could approve because 
they represented outports or because Commerce was a good career for younger 
sons. And the récent péace with Spain reinforced the need for greater 
freedomi: merchants had to become law abiding, and new ateäs of trade were 
opening, developments that were bound to favor the London beneficiaries 
of the monopoliés. The gentry, too, could no longer occupy themselves with 
wär, though Friis suggested throughout her account that the gentry’s per: 
sonal aims were subsidiary. In view of what has been said above, however, 
such an analysis of motivation cannot be accepted without serious qualifi- 
cation. 

Although it is true that the outport merchants did envy the Londoners, 
that the gentry did want better opportunities for their youngér sons, and 
that the peäce with Spain did help bring the issue into the open, the role 
of the norimerchant M.P.’s deserves much greater emphasis, particularly as 
they were thé chief organizers of the bill that finally passed. The gentry, 
quite simply, wanted to find a place for themselves in the spectacular ex- 
pansion of English trade, and not just for their younger sons, who could 
easily qualify for regulated companies when they seriously took up a career 
in commerce. 'The gentry wanted to be able to enter trade without making 


58 Friis, Cloth Trade, 149. 
$9 Ibid., 150—51. 
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it a career. Nor were they merely representing other interests, such as out- 
ports or cloth-producing counties. It helps little toward an understanding of 
Sandys’s motives, for instance, to mention, as did Friis, that he had once 
represented a Devon borough in Parliament.9? He advocated free trade pri- 
marily because he personally wanted to participate in it, and, as we shall 
see, free trade in his eyes meant not an end to monopolies, but an end to 
monopolies for regulated companies. Within a few years he and over a third 
of his gentry colleagues were to demonstrate their feelings by investing in 
monopolistic joint-stock ventures. When, in his great speech on free trade, 
Sir Edwin denounced the regulated Muscovy Company, yet approved of 
the joint-stock trade to the East Indies, he expressed his own inclinations. 
He was not simply echoing, as Friis suggested, the sentiments of the pro- 
vincial ports, which disliked the Muscovy Company for interfering in 
northeastern trade, but tolerated the East India Company because it did not 
encroach on any of their ventures. Nor was Sandys just showing his country- 
men's pride that England had won a place in the lucrative trade to the 
Indies.$! Such considerations may have had some influence on him, but the 
key to his position was the fact that he could easily buy a share in the profits 
of the East Indies, but not in the wealth of the Muscovy Company. 

Sir Edwin seems to have gained control of the two bills by the time a 
committee was appointed on April 24. His was the first name on the list, 
a position usually given to the member who reported to the House and 
who thus acted as a kind of informal chairman of proceedings. Second on 
the list was a formidable representative of the London companies, both 
regulated and joint-stock—the great merchant Sir Thomas Smythe, a future 
colleague and opponent of Sandys in a number of trade enterprises. On the 
whole, however, the committee was weighted heavily in favor of the bills. 
Its composition merits a closer look in view of Friis’s analysis of its mem- 
bership. 

Apart from Sandys and Smythe, there were twenty named members, 
of whom only one was definitely against the bills: Sir Henry Montague, a 
lawyer who later invested in trade, but who at this time, as Recorder of 
London, was committed to the great companies of both types. Only five 
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members were merchants from outports: James Bagge, Anthony Cole, 
Thomas Dannett, Thomas James, and Sir John Jeffreys. One more, Sir 
Jerome Horsey, was M.P. for a provincial port, while another, John Prowse, 
represented Exeter. In the absence of other information it is conceivable that 
these two acted in accordance with the wishes of their constituencies. Two 
other members, the lawyer Francis Moore and Sir Robert Nappier, had no 
obvious reason for supporting or opposing free trade. These last four men 
were the only members of the committee who seem to have had no per- 
sonal interest in the bills. Of the ten others, nine were gentry who were soon 
to take advantage of the joint-stock system to invest in trade. Seven of these 
were leading “opposition” men.9? The eighth was Sir Richard Hawkins, the 
hero of Armada days, a Devon adventurer itching to reap further harvest 
from overseas enterprise, and within a few years an investor in a number 
of companies. The ninth gentleman with a future in trade was Sir Thomas 
Lake, a well-known courtier; the last member of the committee was our old 
friend Sir Robert Wroth. Throughout his life Wroth had represented 
London's county, Middlesex, in the Commons, and, though he himself was 
to die before the great influx of gentry into trade, his sons were to be sub- 
stantial investors in commerce. Out of twenty-two named members of the 
committee, therefore, there were only two definite opponents of the bills; 
and out of the sixteen definite supporters, only five were outport merchants, 
while eleven were gentry, nearly all *opposition" men hoping to gain a share 
of the profits of trade. Among the four remaining members, two cannot be 
labeled, and two perhaps acted as representatives of their outport constitu- 
encies.9* 

The core of the committee, and the basis of support for free trade, was 
therefore a group of gentry whose later investments reveal their personal 
motives for opposing commercial restrictions. Since most of them were 
also leading “opposition” men, they were among the boldest of the M.P.’s 
and not inclined to hesitate before challenging one of the great powers of 
the land. These prominent parliamentarians undoubtedly dominated the 
committee, as they dominated the proceedings of the House in general. Their 
personal interest in freeing trade was thus a decisive factor in the deliberations 
of the committee. The few provincial merchants and representatives of out- 
port constituencies merely added weight to the proposals. They did not occupy 

68 Lawrence Hyde, Richard Martin, Sir George More, Sir Henry Neville, Sir Thomas 
Ridgeway, Sir William Strode, and Henry Yelverton, 

8 The committee is listed in C7, I, 183. For the "opposition" members, see Mitchell, Revolu- 
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the central position; nor were their interests major determinants of the out- 
come. Admittedly, apart from the named members, the citizens of all cities, 
the burgesses of all port towns, and the Barons of the Cinque Ports were ex of- 
ficio appointed to the committee. But few of those eligible through such mass 
appointments ever appeared at committee meetings, and they certainly re- 
mained subsidiary to the named members, In this case they probably did 
no more than add further weight on the side of the gentry who were guid- 
ing proceedings, | 

After a number of meetings, the committee delivered its report on May 
21. The spokesman was Sandys, and his long speech, "excellently deliv- 
ered," % was the manifesto of the advocates of free trade. It had undoubted 
defects, as was stressed by Friis.°® The economic arguments were superficial, 
and there was no detailed definition of a monopoly. As Friis suggested, the 
use of the hated word “monopoly” may well have been only a device to rally 
support for the proposal? Yet none of these failings really detracts from 
the purpose of Sandys’s report. 

The economic arguments, which outlined the effects of restrictions on 
English trade, may have been weak, but they were not, as Friis would have 
ug believe, “the true reasons why ... the great majority of the House of 
Commons could accord the bill , ; . their warm support."9* They were 
additional arguments, thrown in to bolster the measure, and their very 
weakness was an indication of their subordinate capacity, As for the 
vagueness of the term “monopoly,” this was surely no drawback. Sandys 
knew an effective piece of propaganda when he saw one, and its very 
vagueness ensured that no M.P. who hated the name “monopoly” would 
fail to support the measure just hecause he thought it meant something 
slightly different. All the same, the term did have a very definite meaning 
for the gentry. It indicated the restriction of commerce and its profits to 
fewer people than a particular trade could support. The few could be ten or 
any number of people, but they constituted a monopoly as long as they ex- 
cluded others from profits that were available. This principle was at the 
root of the gentry’s demand for free trade, With this demand, and not 
by economic arguments, was the overwhelming support of the House won. 
For this reason, and not because the term “monopoly” was unclear, was the 
Muscovy Company, with its regulated membership, denounced, while the 
East India Company, with its shares available to all, remained exempt from 
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attack; 'Thé gentry wanted a chance to share the profits. They felt they were 
being kept from their share by a monopoly, and so they used this pejorative 
term with justification. 

One final small point: Friis added 4 last word of condemnation when 
she upheld, with the comment that legal knowledge was “very feebly repre- 
sented in the committee,” Coke’s later remark that the form of the bill was 
defective? Coke’s objection was only a device for delaying the bill when 
the session was almost over, but Friis’s comment is not borne out by the 
facts. A quick check reveals that four of the most distinguished lawyers in 
the House, Hyde, Martin, Montague, and Moore, were on the committee 
a substantial number for any such body. Nor was Sandys, the member who 
actually drew up the bill,”° a novice in legal matters. 

The structure of the report was typical of Sir Edwin, Opening with a 
grand statement of Englishmen’s natural right to their own trade, he came 
rapidly to the great grievance: that all of the country’s trade, so he said, was 
in the hands of only two hundred men. Then came the legal argurnents atid 
precedents, followed by yet another of his pet appeals to nationalism, once 
again rather farfetched: England was hated for its monopolies by the for- 
eigners who flourished because of free trade, Here Sandys first used the 
word “monopoly,” and he indicated immediately that the difference between 
foreign and English practices lay in the freedom or restriction within the 
companies. The existence of companies per se was not questioned, To his 
way of thinking, a joint-stock company was clearly free wheréas 4 régulated 
company was not. Next came the economic analysis, noticeably not in the 
important place in the speech that it would have occupied if Sandys, always 
aware of such matters, had thought it crucial. The main argument of the 
outport merchants, that wealth would be more equally distributed if trade 
were freed, appeared in a particularly inconspicuous spot--second in the 
list of economic arguments. Moreover, although the argument appeared in 
the final bill, it was significantly qualified. What was wrong was not the 
inequality itself, but the instability and “Mischief” that it caused. Sandys 
seemed to be concerned as much with ending merchant quarrels as with 
presenting the demands of the outports, This is the most obvious indication 
that the provincial merchants were by no means the chief power behind 
the bill. 

In a vital place as the very last of the arguments in favor of free trade, 
Sandys neatly presented the gentry's basic motives in the pious guise of a 
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parent’s concern for his children's welfare. “What else," he asked, “shall be- 
come of Gentlemens younger Sons?” Of all the possibilities, “Merchandiz- 
ing” seemed the best, and as a final, typical touch Sandys casually added 
that such a career was common in foreign countries. Here was the gentry’s 
desire to share in trade put in its most laudable form. The implication that 
help was being sought only for helpless younger sons was particularly clever 
because particularly misleading. As has been mentioned, a younger son 
was perfectly free to make commerce a full-time career, if he wished. Some 
of England’s greatest merchants, such as Sir John Wolstenholme, were 
younger sons of gentry. Sandys seemed to imply that openings for such 
people in trade were now at stake. What was in fact at stake was the oppor- 
tunity for younger sons such as Sandys himself, who did not want to make 
commerce a full-time career, to share in the profits of overseas enterprise. The 
argument for younger sons was thus an argument for the gentry. And Sir 
Edwin underlined its importance by placing it last among the men in 
favor of free trade, where it could have maximum impact. 

The rest of Sandys’s report consisted of answers to the supporters of 
restriction, and once again he revealed the attitudes of the gentry. In refut- 
ing the suggestion that the only monopolies were those given to one man, 
Sir Edwin elaborated on the idea that any unjust exclusion constituted a 
monopoly and focused his main attack on the greatest of the regulated 
companies, the Merchant Adventurers. To the objection that freedom would 
undermine the proper training of merchants, Sandys had a revealing answer: 
although some could still learn if they wished, “at least wise Men [could] 
adventure their Stocks with other Men.” Here was clear advocacy of the 
joint-stock system, an advocacy he reiterated unambiguously: “It is true that 
it is fit to trade to the East Indies with a joint Stock, and so do the Hol- 
landers; this Act does therefore not forbid Men to trade in a joint Stock, 
if they list, and see it fit.” It forbade only the requirement that, in order 
to trade, a man had to join a regulated group, such as the Muscovy Com- 
pany, in which all activities were supposedly controlled by only fifteen, men. 

Sir Edwin spoke for the gentry. He had listened as various merchants, 
among them the greatest in the land, had flocked to his committee, all 
accusing the dominant Londoners of restrictions, while these same Londoners 
“standing stiffly for their own Company, yet repined at other Companies." " 
In contrast, Sandys now spoke in terms far distant from petty merchant 
squabbles, He appealed to natural rights, to national welfare and prestige, 
and to the wish of all England to share in the profits of trade. Despite some 
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opposition during the three days in which it was debated, the tide in favor 
of the bill grew steadily, until, on the last day, ten out of twelve speeches 
supported the measure. In view of the future investments of the M.P.’s 
and the way in which their aspirations had been aroused by Sandys, it was 
no wonder that the bill was finally passed “with great Consent and Ap- 
plause of the House with scarce Forty Voices dissenting.” Such enthusiasm 
came more from the gentry’s ambitions than from the provinces’ frustrations. 

Although the bill never went beyond the Lords, its passage was a major 
accomplishment. For it passed despite the disapproval not only of the 
powerful London merchants, but also of the crown in the person of Herbert, 
who spoke against the measure. The Lords were once again more vulnerable 
to pressure, but in the Commons Sandys’s telling speech carried the day. 
He convinced his colleagues that they were acting “for the exceeding Benefit 
of all the Land,” and the gentry rallied overwhelmingly to his side. The 
surprisingly large majority he mustered was yet another demonstration of 
his ability to catch the spirit of his fellow members and guide proceedings in 
the House. 


When James closed the session on July 7 he had little but reproof for 
the Commons. “I will not thank where I think no thanks due,” he said, 
and though he admitted that there were many wise men in the House, 
“where many are some must needs be idle heads, some rash, some busy 
informers.”"* To James, of course, almost anything but compliance was 
rashness, but he did have justification for his annoyance. He had been 
questioned, frustrated, ignored, and patronized. Although he had not even 
asked for a subsidy, he had heard little but grievances, while his own 
measures had met a series of rebuffs. Undoubtedly prominent among these 
“rash” and “idle heads” had been Sir Edwin Sandys. 

His opposition alone had been crippling to the King’s wishes, but he 
had added insult to injury with his disrespectful attitude. In his remark. 
about the Scots taking over all the daughters of England, for instance, there 
was a provocative rudeness that may have been popular with the House, 
but was unnecessarily nasty about James’s compatriots, Such impetuosity 
contrasted strangely with the sobriety of most of his speeches, yet both 
characteristics were highly effective in the Commons. And it must not be 
forgotten that, once Sandys had decided to join the opponents of the crown 
and make a bid for leadership of the House, he pursued his goal with great 
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determination, It is true, of course, that the ineptitude of crown guidance 
played right into the hands of the "opposition." James's attempts to impose 
his views were disorganized, vacillating, and tactless. He sorely lacked the 
sensitivity to the feelings of the M.P.’s that Elizabeth or a man like Sandys 
so abundantly possessed. 

All the same, Sir Edwin took advantage of the situation with consum- 
mate skill. His speeches revealed a keen sense for effective arguments which, : 
ance proven persuasive, were used repeatedly in a variety of guises. Thus 
natural law could justify an attack on wardship or on trade restrictions, 
of Scots or against restraints on commerce, and the country's prestige abroad 
could be used to raise objections to almost anything. Eyen more telling were 
the almost imperceptible allusions to the fear that there had arisen a new 
King over England, who knew not its laws—a fear that culminated in the 
“Apology.” The speeches themselves were usually most carefully conceived: 
logical, precisely structured, and, according to one comment in the Journal, 
“excellently delivered.””® The combination of shrewd propagandist and 
persuasive orator was most impressive, and he soon carried great weight in 
the House. After the first month he had a hand in almost every debate and 
committee of importance, and his great influence was obviously dependent 
on a full awareness of all that was happening during the session. Quite 
apart from the careful and clever planning that went into those measures 
in which he had a major interest, such as the brilliant introduction of the 
proposal that led to the “Apology,” Sandys’s leadership was always to be 
based on much sheer hard work, which meant participation in as many 
proceedings as possible. 

In the course of the session, therefore, his status in the House rose 
dramatically. When Parliament reconvened, the main concern of the M.P.’s 
was to he the issue with which he had been identified, the union. Moreover, 
Sir Robert Wroth, that great parliamentarian, died shortly after the start of 
the next meeting. Thus it was that when Sandys returned to the Commons 
late in 1605, he soon came to be regarded as possibly the most influential 
member in the House. His prestige among his colleagues and the general 
opposition to the crown were to grow for the next twenty years, as they 
did in 1604, side by side. 
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The Social Workers and the Progressive Party, 
1912-1916 


ALLEN F. Davis* 


HISTORIANS have usually pictured the campaign of 1912 as an elaborate 
debate between the philosophies of New Nationalism and New Freedom.’ 
Or they have discussed the Progressive party as if it were primarily the 
vehicle for the personal revolt of Theodore Roosevelt against the Republican 
stalwarts, rather than the climax to the progressive movement? The New 
Nationalism-New Freedom debate, of course, is a convenient handle for 
those concerned with the shifting role of government in American life, and 
it was undeniably the personal revolt of Roosevelt that made the Progressive 
party possible, For a large and significant group of social workers, however, 
the Progressive party represented more than Roosevelt and more than a 
philosophical debate over the nature and role of government.’ Historians 
have often noted the strange array of supporters who rallied to the Progres- 
sive party in 1912, but they have usually underestimated the contributions 
of the social workers.’ 


* Mr, Davis, an associate professor at the University of Missouri whose major field of 
interest is American social and intellectual history, wrote “The Campaign for the Industrial 
Relations Commission, 1911-13” (Mid-America, XLV [Oct. 1963]). He read the present 
article in an earlier form at the 1961 mecting of the Southern Historical Association. 
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Many of the social workers who became Progressives in 1912 were em- 
ployed by charity organization societies or the Consumers’ League; more 
were residents of social settlements. They were a diverse group, for social 
work in 1912 was more a cause than a profession. Some were full-time, paid 
executives in social work agencies, but few had taken courses in social work. 
Many were volunteers who gave both their money and their time; some had 
moved from social work to journalism or teaching. They were a diverse 
group, but they were united by a overriding desire to promote social justice. 
Most came from the major urban centers, especially Chicago and New York, 
and for years they had been talking and planning together at the National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction, at settlement conferences, and even 
at the meetings of the American Sociological and Economic Associations. 
Most of all they had become acquainted with each other as they fought for 
better housing laws, for shorter hours and safer working conditions, for the 
abolition of child labor, and for other reforms. Not all social workers were 
reformers by any means, but a significant group saw social reform as their 
primary responsibility. They had begun in the neighborhood and moved 
gradually to the city and state. Often they had been frustrated by uncoopera- 
tive courts and politicians, but some had become experts at organizing 
reform and influencing elected officials. By the first decade of the twentieth 
century, they were convinced that reform, to be effective, had to be organized 
on the national level. They had helped to organize the National Child Labor 
Committee, the National Women's Trade Union League, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. They had lobbied for 
a federal investigation of women and children in industry and for a national 
child labor law.* They had played an important part in increasing federal 
government action in the area of social welfare, but they were more con- 
cerned with alleviating suffering than in debating theories. These social 
workers had often talked of the need for a larger reform movement, for 
“a great cause" to unite the various national and local reform groups. Some 


of them had even talked of the need for a new political party.’ 
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To many social workers, the Progressive party, made possible by Roose- 
velt's bolt from the Republican convention in June 1912, seemed to be the 
climax to twenty years of struggle for social justice; it seemed to be the great 
cause they had been seeking, and they played a major role in making the 
new party stand for social reform. They supported the party not because of 
Roosevelt, nor because of the New Nationalism, but because of the social 
and industrial planks of the Progressive party platform, which they played 
a large part in drafting. 

The social and industrial planks of the Progressive party platform had 
their origin in a committee of social workers appointed at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in 1909.5 Originally this national 
organization of social workers had been more concerned with correction 
than prevention, more concerned with charity than social reform. But by 
1909, when Jane Addams was elected president of the organization, a large 
number, if not a majority, of the members stood for social reform. Certainly 
Paul Kellogg, the chairman of the new committee on occupational standards, 
was a social reformer. He had given up a job as city editor on a newspaper 
in his home town of Kalamazoo, Michigan, to come to New York when 
he was only twenty-two years old. 'There he quickly found a place to use 
his reforming zeal, as well as his organizational and editorial ability, in 
the fight to improve the working and living conditions in the city. He was a 
resident for a time at Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch's Greenwich House; 
he worked on the various publications of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and became an expert at social research. He directed the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, the pioneer industrial investigation, and in 1912 became the 
editor of Survey magazine. Kellogg was genial and urbane; he also was a 
tough-minded realist and organizer who worked behind the scenes in a 
dozen reform movements.’ In a preliminary report to the social work con- 
ference in 1910, he outlined the desperate need for the enforcement of 
reasonable standards of hours, health, safety, and wages in industry. "It is 
the inescapable responsibility of every member of this conference," he 
announced, "to contribute courageously from his experience toward the 
formulation of such standards in public opinion and in law.”® In ıgır the 
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chairman of the committee was Florence Kelley, resident of Henry Street 
Settlement, general secretary of the National Consumers’ League, and for 
more than twenty years the nation's leading advocate of child labor reform. 

The following year when the conference met in Cleveland, Owen Love- 
joy, secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, was chairman, and 
Margaret Dreier Robins, president of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, was vice-chairman. In 1912 the committee decided that the time 
had arrived to summarize three years of investigation and discussion by 
formulating a program of minimum standards to help “direct public thought 
and secure official action.” ® 

The social workers drafted a minimum platform which they called 
“Social Standards for Industry.” Among other things they demanded an 
eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries, a six-day week for 
all, the abolition of tenement manufacture, the improvement of housing con- 
ditions, the prohibition of child labor under sixteen, and the careful regulation 
of employment for women. They also called for a federal system of accident, 
old age, and unemployment insurance. These were not a list of social ideals, 
Lovejoy insisted, but minimum standards for any community “interested 
in self preservation.” 1° 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction adjourned on 
June 19, 1912, but some of the reform-minded social workers stayed on to 
meet informally and discuss how their minimum platform could be made 
relevant to the presidential campaign. One way to make their point of view 
count, they decided, was to go to Chicago where the Republican National 
Convention was already in session. John Kingsbury, general agent of the 
New York Association for Improving the Conditions of the Poor, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, former director of the New York School of Philanthropy, 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Association, 
along with Kellogg and a few others, went to Chicago where they cheered 
for Roosevelt and presented their “Platform of Industrial Minimums” to 
the platform committee of the Republican party. The platform committee 
rejected their proposals in short order, but Roosevelt seemed interested.” 
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Roosevelt’s concern took on more meaning after his bolt from the Re- 
publican party. A small group of social workers including Henry Moskowitz, 
a political-minded young settlement worker who was the head resident at 
Madison House in New York, Kingsbury, and Kellogg traveled to Oyster 
Bay in mid-July to confer with Roosevelt. They gave him their proposals 
of minimum social standards for industry and talked about the meaning 
of the new Progressive party. Roosevelt “took over the Cleveland program 
of standards of life and labor practically bodily... ," Kellogg later reported.” 

There were a great many social workers on hand at the Progressive con- 
vention in Chicago a few weeks later when Roosevelt used many of their 
ideas in his acceptance speech. Moskowitz, who saw the address a few days 
before it was delivered, reported to Lillian Wald: “Its the biggest utterance 
along these lines ever spoken by a statesman of national influence. . . . It 
means something to have Lovejoy's program at the National Conference 
used as a political asset."!* The platform committee of the Progressive 
party, which included among its members or advisers such friends of the 
social work group as George W. Kirchway of Columbia University, Charles 
Merriam of the University of Chicago, and Charles McCarthy of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Reference Bureau, proved much more receptive to the 
social workers’ suggestions than had the Republicans. In fact much of the 
"Social Standards for Industry" was taken over and incorporated into the 
Progressive party platform. 

The social workers also contributed to the religious revival atmosphere 
of the Chicago convention. They organized a “Jane Addams’ Chorus” and 
joined the singing of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” but the convention was more than a revival meeting. It 
reminded Jane Addams of a meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion or a Conference of Charities and Correction; she saw so many familiar 
faces, It was also something like a circus. A group of social workers led by 
Kellogg and Kingsbury had passed out red bandannas to the delegates at 
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the Republican convention in a futile attempt to cheer Roosevelt to the 
nomination. Now the brightly colored bandanna became the mark of a 
Progressive.!® 

The social workers and the others had a chance to wave their bandannas 
when Jane Addams, dressed simply in white, seconded the nomination of 
Roosevelt, and “not even the Colonel got more rousing cheers. . . ." Judge 
Benjamin B. Lindsey of Denver, a pioneer in the development of the juvenile 
court, also seconded Roosevelt’s nomination; Raymond Robins, settlement 
worker and municipal reformer, seconded the nomination of Hiram John- 
17 
son. 

Roosevelt and the Progressives adopted the social workers’ platform; 
they also endorsed woman suffrage, and the combination proved irresistible 
to many social workers? “Just think of having all the world listen to our 
story of social and industrial injustice and have them told that it can be 
righted,” one social worker remarked excitedly.? Another social reformer 
wrote: “The Roosevelt platform is tremendously attractive. . . . It embodies 
all the dreams and aspirations which have been a large part of our lives."2? 
“The Progressive Platform contains all the things I have been fighting for 
for more than a decade," Jane Addams announced?! 

Miss Addams, however, was not being quite accurate; there were some 
things she believed in that the Progressive party did not stand for. She 
believed in peace, and the Progressive platform advocated the building of 
two battleships each year. “I confess that I found it very difficult to swallow 
those two battleships,” she later remarked.** She found it even more difficult 
to swallow Roosevelt’s decision to prevent the seating of Negro delegates 
from several southern states. Despite the fact that there were Negro delegates 
from some northern states, Miss Addams, Moskowitz, and other social 
workers who had played a part in the founding of the NAACP, protested 
vigorously against making the Progressive party a “lily white party" in the 

16 William Allen White, Autobiography of William Allen White (New York, 1946), 
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campaig 
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South. They also fought for the inclusion of a plank recognizing the equality 
of the Negro, but their efforts were in vain ?? 

Despite the battleships and the failure to seat the Negro delegates, 
however, many social workers were tremendously excited by the new party 
in 1912, and many who had usually voted for the Democrats switched their 
allegiance to the Progressives, It was not usually the differences between the 
New Nationalism and New Freedom that changed their minds. Cornelia | 
Bradford, head resident of Whittier House in Jersey City and a leader in 
the child labor and housing reform movements in New Jersey, had sup- 
ported Woodrow Wilson for governor in rgro. She had also supported him 
for President in 1912 until after the Progressive convention; then suddenly 
she changed to the Progressives. “The platform of the third party, with the 
men and women supporting it; also the need for such a party must control 
me..., she decided.** Lillian Wald, founder of Henry Street Settlement, 
was disturbed by the conservatives around Wilson, by the cold academic 
essays he delivered for speeches, and by the failure of the Democrats to 
endorse woman suffrage. Eventually she forsook the Democrats to support 
the Progressives.** Moskowitz switched his support from the Democratic 
party to the Progressives in part because he saw the Democrats handicapped 
by a reactionary South and by corrupt local leaders?? Robins, who had been 
an active campaigner for William Jennings Bryan, agreed with Moskowitz 
that the Democratic party was “an impossible instrument for social reform.” 
The Roosevelt bolt from the Republican party seemed to Robins, as it seemed 
to many social workers, a perfect opportunity “to make a new cleavage in 
American political life and to unite people of common purpose all over the 
country in behalf of a program for economic and social justice."?" There 
were some social workers in 1912, of course, who supported the Republicans, 
the Democrats, or the Socialists or who remained neutral during the cam- 
paign, but a great many important and vocal social workers joined the 
Progressive party.?® 

28 Mowry, Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, 266-69; Jane Addams, "The Pro- 
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Despite Roosevelt’s enunciations of the need for a sweeping program of 
social welfare legislation and despite his sympathetic cooperation with the 
social workers in their attempts to promote child labor and housing reform, 
many social workers distrusted him in 1912. It was the social and industrial 
planks of the platform rather than Roosevelt that appealed to most of them. 
Indeed they accepted the Progressive party in spite of rather than because 
of its fiery leader. “I look upon the movement as more important than any 
personality be it Roosevelt or LaFollette,” Moskowitz wrote to Miss Wald?’ 
Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons announced: “It is not his move- 
ment... . He is only one of its men. It would have come—not so fast and 
so far—but it would have come without him, and it will survive him."9? 
“I cannot bring myself to believe in the genuineness of Mr. Roosevelt. . . ,” 
a social worker admitted to Jane Addams.** Even Robins, a great admirer 
of Roosevelt, confessed that he wished the new party had been formed over 
the issue of the platform rather than over Roosevelt’s failure to win the 
Republican nomination, but he maintained that Roosevelt's personality and 
motives were "unimportant in the present situation except as it helps to 
make the situation possible and the cleavage real.”?? “I deplore the fact of 
T. R.’s leadership,” another settlement worker admitted, "and yet I feel that 
he will give an impetus to the movement which without him could not be 
achieved without a social upheaval."9?? Moskowitz, arguing for the support 
of the Progressive party, even if social workers disapproved of the candidate, 
said simply, “Social Reform has the services of America’s first publicity 
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The social workers’ support of the Progressive party, however, was much 
more than the support of Roosevelt, no matter how good a publicity agent 
for reform he was. It was more than support of woman suffrage, more than 
a policy of business regulation or a philosophy of New Nationalism. To 
many social workers the Progressive party was a culmination of a crusade 
for social reform; it was the climax of a movement bigger than candidates 
and platforms. 

The same social workers who played a part in turning the Progressive 
convention into a religious revival set to work after it was over to organize 
a new political party. They were idealists and crusaders, and they were even 
sentimental, but they also could be practical. In New York, Moskowitz, who 
had taken part in many local and city reform movements, led in organizing 
the Lower East Side in the Progressive cause. He was aided by men like 
Leo Arnstein, secretary of the borough of Manhattan (and once a resident 
of Henry Street Settlement), and Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent 
(and for a time a resident of University Settlement). Moskowitz was not 
just an organizer: he was a delegate to the Progressive convention; he ran 
on the Progressive ticket for Congress from an East Side district; and he 
was a close adviser of Oscar Straus, the Progressive candidate for governor 
of New York.®® 

Frances Kellor, a tireless organizer with a sharp tongue, joined Moskowitz 
in the struggle to organize the Progressive party in New York. She had 
investigated employment bureaus while a settlement worker at the New 
York College Settlement, then had become a member of the Inter-Municipal 
Research Committee and secretary of the New York State Bureau of In- 
dustries and Immigration, She had investigated urban social problems, 
drafted legislation, and helped to lobby for bills. In 1912, like so many other 
social workers, she transferred her activities from social investigation to 
work for the Progressive party. She served on the New York State Progres- 
sive Committee and was director of the publicity and research department 
of the National Progressive Committee. She helped to prepare Roosevelt’s 
labor record for use as a campaign document and drafted letters to enlist 
the support of women and social workers for the Progressive cause.3® 

It was not necessary to enlist many of the social work group in New 
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York; they volunteered. Mary Dreier, president of the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League, was a delegate to the Progressive convention and an 
active worker for the party in New York. Kellogg, of course, used the pages 
of the Survey and other more subtle means to advance the Progressives’ 
cause, Walter Weyl, once a resident of University Settlement in New York 
and in 1912 a successful writer and author of The New Democracy, was 
a member of the Progressive National Committee and traveled with Roose- 
velt on a campaign tour. He spent most of his time, however, organizing 
a Progressive educational campaign among the immigrant population in 
New York. Frederick Almy, secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society, Folks, Lovejoy, Mary Simkhovitch, and Lindsay were all active in 
the Progressive campaign.’ Then there was John Kingsbury. He was 
associate Progressive leader of his ward, chairman of the New York City 
Progressive Committee, member of the New York State Progressive Com- 
mittee, and a voluntary assistant at the National Progressive headquarters. 
He helped draft letters to be sent to social workers and spent all his spare 
time campaigning or organizing for the Progressive party. He summed up 
the feeling of many other social workers when he remarked to Robins: “I 
declare I never got so completely involved in any big enterprise in so short 
a time, as I am involved in the Progressive Movement at this moment.” 33 

In Massachusetts Philip Davis, immigrant turned settlement worker, and 
Robert Woods, the tall and taciturn head resident of South End House, 
supported the Progressive party, but the social workers were more active in 
Illinois? Raymond and Margaret Robins, who lived by choice in a little 
cold-water flat midway between two settlements on Chicago’s West Side, 
were in the middle of the whirlwind attempt to organize the Progressive 
party in the Midwest, Years of experience in organizing and campaigning 
in the Seventeenth Ward while a settlement worker at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement and Chicago Commons paid off for Robins, who joined 
his old friend Harold Ickes in working for Progressive organization in the 
state. He became a member of the Illinois Progressive Committee and chair- 
man of the Cook County Progressive convention and took charge of much 
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of the Progressive organization and campaign outside of Chicago. He was 
in close touch with the National Progressive Committee and on several 
occasions was called away from Illinois to make speeches in other parts of 
the country. “I have never before in politics felt that I was standing upon 
more than half truths and advancing other than uncertain political fortunes,” 
Robins wrote in the middle of the campaign. “Now I am sure that the whole 
result of this struggle shall be for the social welfare and moral strength of 
the country.” 

Margaret Dreier Robins was a member of the executive committee of 
the Illinois Progressive party, a candidate on the Progressive ticket for 
trustee of the University of Illinois, and an active campaigner for the Pro- 
gressive party throughout the Midwest.*? George Hooker, secretary of the 
Chicago City Club and a resident of Hull House, was a candidate for 
presidential elector on the Progressive ticket. Graham Taylor, who re- 
mained dubious about the advisability of a Progressive ticket on the state 
level, supported the Progressive platform through his weekly editorials in 
the Chicago Daily News. Mary McDowell, head resident of the University 
of Chicago Settlement, was also a member of the Illinois Progressive Com- 
mittee. Harriet Vittum, head resident of Northwestern University Settle- 
ment, Mrs. Joseph Bowen, a long-time friend of Hull House, Edith and 
Grace Abbott, and many others helped when they could. Few of those 
close to the settlement movement in Chicago remained untouched by the 
Progressive crusade.” 

Despite the dedication of all the other social workers, Jane Addams was the 
most famous and in many ways the most effective social worker in the 1912 
Progressive campaign. She did much more than second Roosevelt's nomina- 
tion at the convention. She was a member of the National Progressive 
Committee, the Illinois State Progressive Committee, and the Cook County 
Progressive Committee, She also wrote a series of six articles, syndicated in 
newspapers across the country, to attract attention to the Progressive party 
platform.*? During the last month of the campaign, she covered thousands 
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of miles in a speaking tour that sometimes called for as many as three 
speeches a day. She spoke in New York, Boston, and all the major cities 
of the Midwest; she went as far south as Oklahoma and spent the last few 
days before the election in Denver and Kansas City. But she was still able 
to satisfy only a small percentage of the requests that poured in asking for 
her presence during the campaign. One of the other Progressive campaigners 
remarked: “Wherever I went I heard nothing but talk of Jane Addams, I 
suppose other political speakers had been out there, but you never would 
have guessed it from what people had to say.” | 

Perhaps Jane Addams' biggest contribution to the Progressive party was 
the example she set for other women and social workers. As the most famous 
woman in America in 1912, her open and active support of the Progressive 
party was an important factor in attracting votes and the support of those 
who could not vote. But Jane Addams was more than a figurehead or a 
prize display. Partly because the press always gave her addresses top billing, 
she was often chosen to make rejoinders to Democratic attacks. Her support 
of the Progressives attracted so much attention that the Democratic National 
Committee tried to persuade Lillian Wald to come out publicly in support 
of Wilson “to counteract Jane Addams’ support of the Progressive Party." f? 

Sometimes during her long career Jane Addams had been criticized for 
being too cautious and too careful and not willing enough to commit herself 
in a reform movement.*’ She did not hesitate in 1912. “I never doubted for 
a moment that my place was inside, where there was a chance to help on 
such a program as this one," she wrote to Lillian Wald during the cam- 
paign.*® And she never lost her enthusiasm; on one occasion after six 
consecutive nights on the train she returned to Hull House weary and un- 
comfortable, but she stayed up half the night regaling the Hull House 


residents with her campaign experiences. 
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Although most social workers admired and supported Jane Addams’ 


active participation in the Progressive campaign, there were some who dis- 
approved. Edward 'T. Devine announced in the Survey that it is "the first 
political duty of social workers to be persistently and aggressively non- 
partisan, to maintain such relations with men of social goodwill in all parties 
as will insure their cooperation in specific measures for the promotion of 
the common good... ."9? Taylor, although he thought differently in 1912, 
decided a few years later that by taking part in a partisan campaign Jane 
Addams had “lost the heeding if not the hearing of the whole city which 
she had before. . . 51 

Jane Addams' bitterest critic during the campaign was Mabel Boardman, 
president of the National Red Cross, "The great moral questions for whose 
furtherance the country owes a debt of gratitude to Miss Addams," Miss 
Boardman announced, "should not be handicapped by the limitations of 
party affiliation nor trammelled by becoming involved in the bitterness of 
controversies over candidates and utterly irrelevant policies"? To Jane 
Addams, however, and to a great many other social workers in 1912, working 
for the Progressive party was not the same as taking part in an ordinary 
political campaign; it was the natural result and culmination of years of 
struggle for social and economic justice. The issues were far from irrelevant. 
“When the ideas and measures we have long been advocating become part 
of a political campaign. . . ," Jane Addams wrote, “would we not be the 
victims of a curious self-consciousness if we failed to follow them there?" 9? 

Despite the way Jane Addams and the other social workers threw them- 
selves into the Progressive campaign, few had any illusions about the out- 
come of the election. They joked about moving to Washington, but they 
knew they could not win. “I shall be very happy if Wilson comes in first 
and Roosevelt second. . . ,”. Moskowitz admitted, and most of the social 
workers agreed with him. They viewed the campaign as a great chance to 
educate the public and sometimes compared the Progressive party in 1912 
to the Republicans in 1856, They expected to replace the Republicans as the 
Republicans had replaced the Whigs and to win in 1916 as the Republicans 
_ had won in 1860." | 
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The social workers were convinced that the election of 1912 was merely 
the first step in a long educational campaign and the beginning of a new 
political era, This conviction led them to increased efforts to organize the 
Progressive party after the results of the election were in. They poured 
most of their energy into building an elaborate organization that they 
called the National Progressive Service. 

The Progressive Service was designed to apply the principles and tech- 
niques of social work and social research to the organization of a political 
party, especially to separate the tasks of writing platforms, drafting laws, 
and educating voters from the more mundane job of electing individuals 
to office? Frances Kellor, the principal author of the elaborate plan, defined 
its major purpose as an attempt "to bring the interest, enthusiasm and 
organization of the progressive movement into the service of the people to 
be used by them for their welfare and advancement." Jane Addams argued 
for the acceptance of the Progressive Service idea at the meeting of the 
National Progressive Committee on December 10, 1912, and, despite the 
hostility and skepticism of some of the politicians, the committee voted to 
allow the social workers to go ahead with their plans.” 

The Progressive Service was divided into two bureaus and four depart- 
ments, each with many subdivisions designed to increase the Progressive 
party's contact with the people and implement the social justice planks of 
its platform. Gifford Pinchot directed a Department of Conservation, George 
Record, a Department of Popular Government, Charles Bird, a Department 
of Living and Corporation Control, and Jane Addams, a Department of 
Social and Industrial Justice. Donald Richberg headed a Legislative Reference 
Bureau to coordinate all the information gathered by the other departments 
and to supervise the drafting of progressive bills on both the state and 
national levels, A Speakers Bureau sent out speakers and propaganda all 
over the country. 
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Miss Kellor was chief of the entire Progressive Service, and Jane Addams 
was one of the members of the general committee. Jane Addams, Walter 
Weyl, and Benjamin Lindsey were on the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, and members of the social work group were scattered throughout 
the entire organization, But it was in the various branches of Jane Addams’ 
Department of Social and Industrial Justice that most social workers found 
a place to continue their political activity. Moskowitz was chairman of the 
subcommittee on men’s labor, of which Raymond Robins was a member. 
Mary McDowell was chairman of a subcommittee on women’s labor that 
included Margaret Robins and Edith Abbott. Emily Greene Balch, Grace 
Abbott, and Jacob Riis were members of a committee on immigration, of 
which Miss Kellor temporarily took the chairmanship. Kellogg headed a 
committee on social insurance; Almy was among its members"? 

The National Progressive Service encouraged states, counties, cities, and 
even towns to set up Progressive Service organizations. In Illinois Jane 
Addams, Mary McDowell, Graham Taylor, and Mrs. Joseph Bowen were 
among the group that formed an active state Progressive Service. By 1914 
twenty-one states had Progressive Service organizations in varying degrees 
of activity.” For a time after the election it seemed as if defeat had infused 
new vigor into the Progressive organization. 

The social workers’ enthusiasm after the election even attracted a few who 
had not been active during the campaign. Katharine Coman, a Wellesley 
professor and frequent resident and long-time friend of Denison House in 
Boston, resigned her professorship and offered her services to the Progressive 
party. “In this one cause seems to be embodied most of the interests that are 
dearest to me... ," she wrote to Jane Addams.* Lillian Wald, who had 
remained silent during the campaign, quickly became an active Progressive 
after the election. Partly because of the pressure exerted by Moskowitz and 
other settlement workers, she accepted a position on the New York Legis- 
lative Reference Committee. She also became a member of the executive 
committee of the New York State Progressive party, an advisory member 
of the New York State Progressive party, and a member of the immigration 
committee in Jane Addams’ department of the Progressive Service.™ 

For a few months the social workers threw themselves into the task of 

59 Progressive Service form letter, Jan, 16, 1913; Kellogg to Mrs. Joseph Bowen, Apr. 12, 
1913; memo, “Progressive Service,” n.d. [1913], Addams Papers. 

89 Memo, Jan. 18, 1913, sbid.; Kellor, "New Spirit in Party Organization,” 887; Richberg, 
Tents of the Mighty, 41. 

61 Katharine Coman to Addams, Jan. 1, 6, 1913, Addams Papers. 


9? Settlement Journal, I (Nov. 1912), 3; Wald to Hotchkiss, Nov. 15, 1912, to Francis 
Bird, Mar. 7, 1913, Wald Papers. 
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organizing the Progressive Service, writing briefs, reports, letters, and 
speeches and looking ahead hopefully to 1914 and the congressional elections. 
In the spring of 1913 Kellogg, Kellor, and Lindsay traveled to Washington to 
confer with progressives from all parties. They agreed upon a limited pro- 
gram of “well thought out national bills that would include accident com- 
pensation, child labor and an eight-hour day for women.” When Wilson 
appointed an Industrial Relations Commission in the summer of 1913, a 
committee from the Progressive Service submitted a list of industrial prob- 
lems that needed investigation. But little came of their efforts, and gradually 
some of the enthusiasm began to die. 

Even as the social workers enthusiastically organized the Progressive 
Service, they saw some ominous signs. They worried about the men Roose- 
velt seemed to turn to for advice, “Defeat has thrown him clear back into 
the lap of the most conservative counselors of our party ... ,” Kingsbury 
decided early in 1913.9* They worried especially about the growing power 
and influence of George Perkins, a partner in J. P. Morgan and Company, 
organizer of the International Harvester Company, and controversial Pro- 
gressive party leader. The social workers had been observers rather than 
participants in the bitter struggle over the antitrust planks in the Progressive 
party platform. Regulating trusts did not seem as vital to most of them as 
legislating social justice, but the legacy of resentment and hate toward Perkins 
had its effect even on the social workers.9? They were not as bitter as Amos 
and Gifford Pinchot, who immediately after the election demanded that 
Roosevelt ask Perkins to resign, but most social workers found themselves 
ideologically much closer to the Pinchots than to Perkins.9? A few days before 
Christmas, 1912, a group of New York social workers, including Folks, 
Kellogg, Kingsbury, and Lindsay, met with George Record and Amos 
Pinchot and agreed that the Progressive party ought to stand for the public 
ownership of utilities as well as for the social justice planks.?" The New 
York group of Progressives, including many social workers, met several 
times in the next few weeks to attempt to outline a program and map a 
strategy that would overcome Perkins’ influence on Roosevelt. They agreed, 
however, that “The Colonel has become suspicious of the whole social 


08 Kellogg to Mrs. Bowen, Apr. 12, 1913, Kellor to Kellogg, July 17, 1913, Addams 
Papers} Richberg, Tents of the Mighty, 42. 

64 Kingsbury to Addams, Jan. 17, 1913, Addams Papers. 

65 Kingsbury to Addams, Dec. 23, 1912, ibid.; Robins to Kellor, Nov. 20, 1913, Robins 
Papers; see Garraty, Right-Hand Man, 285-308. 

68 Kingsbury to Addams, Dec. 23, 1912, Jan. 17, 1913, Addams Papers; see also Mowry, 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, 291-94; Amos Pinchot, History of the Progressive 
Pariy, 1912—16 (New York, 1958), 182-225. 
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worker crowd except Jane Addams, and he is afraid of her, and we must 
depend on her to save the situation.” 9? 

Jane Addams, however, was unwilling to try to save the situation if it 
meant becoming involved in a factional struggle within the party. Several 
times in the next two years Miss Addams tried to resign from her positions 
in the Progressive Service organization and from the executive committee 
of the Progressive party. But “the extreme wing,” which felt that she was 
“the greatest asset which the real Progressive cause has at this time,” would 
not hear of her resignation. Jane Addams remained on the Progressive com- 
mittees, but she devoted less and less time to the party and to the Progressive 
Service? 

The personal squabbles and factional strife even affected the Progressive 
Service organization. Richberg and others resented the strict control and 
petty rules enforced on the organization by Miss Kellor. Even Raymond 
Robins had to admit in the spring of 1914 that the Progressive Service was 
“over organized”; what was really needed, Robins decided, was “organiza- 
tion from the precincts up.""? More than any other social worker, Robins 
tried to prevent the Progressive party from dissolving into factions. He 
urged Miss Kellor to remember that “Mr. Perkins is the most important and 
powerful single personality in our movement [besides Roosevelt]; it is 
necessary for us to come to an understanding with him.”” A short time 
later he was advising Roosevelt to insist that Perkins resign from either his 
positions on the board of directors of United States Steel and International 
Harvester or from his position in the Progressive party.’? Roosevelt refused 
to ask Perkins to resign, and probably classified most of the social workers in 
the “lunatic fringe" of the movement, but he did attempt to smooth the 
differences between Perkins and the social workers. On one occasion in 1913 
he reminded Perkins that the social and industrial plank of the Progressive 
platform (“our best plank, the plank which has really given our party its 
distinctive character . . .”) had been drafted by the social workers, “They 
are doing literally invaluable work and I want you to know this and to take 
it into account when dealing with them."7? The attempts of Robins and 

88 Kingsbury to Addams, Jan. 17, 1913, ibtd. 

69 Kingsbury to Addams, Dec. 23, 1912, William Draper Lewis to Addams, Feb. 17, 1914, 
Ickes to Addams, Apr. 19, 1914, Addams Papers; Addams to Robins, Feb. 20, 1914, telegram, 
Kellor to Robins, n.d. [1913], Robins Papers. ' 

TO Richberg, Tents of the Mighty, 48; Garraty, Right-Hand Man, 298-300; Robins to 
Addams, Mar. 9, 1914, to Perkins, Mar. 9, 1914, Robins Papers. 

T1 Robins to Kellor, Sept. 13, 1913, iid. 

T2 Robins to Roosevelt, Aug. 3, 1914, Theodore Roosevelt Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Roosevelt to smooth the differences between the social workers and the 
Perkins wing of the party and to prevent the outbreak of factional strife had 
little effect. The Progressive party seemed less and less like the climax to a 
lifetime struggle for social justice, and many social workers, following Jane 
Addams’ example, slowly drifted away. A large group began to turn toward 
the Democrats, in part because Wilson was demonstrating that the Demo- 
cratic party could stand for social reform.™ 

Robins was still not convinced by Wilson; he ran for the Senate on the 
Progressive ticket in Illinois in 1914, but, like most Progressives in 1914, he 
went down to defeat.” Robins and a few others stayed on to officiate at the 
burial of the Progressive party in 1916, but it was obvious to most social 
workers by late 1913 or at least by 1914 that they had failed to create a new 
political alignment. Their first reaction was one of disillusionment.” They did 
not cease to be reformers, but they became more cautious, less optimistic, 
and after August 1914 much more interested in international affairs. World 
War I did not end the progressive movement, but it altered the goals of the 
reformers and shifted their interest to the international scene." One reason 
why the social workers were ready in 1914 to enlarge their focus was because 
their dream of a Progressive party built on a platform of industrial justice had 
collapsed. The dream collapsed, but it had been important; it was much more 
to the social workers than personal loyalty to Roosevelt and much more 
than a theoretical attachment to the New Nationalism. 

T4 “Social Workers and the Extra Session," Survey, XXX (Apr. 5, 1913), 3-4; "Governor 
Wilson and the Social Workers," ibid., XXIX (Feb. 8, 1913), 639-40. Many social workers 
remained dubious about Wilson until 1916 when he finally supported a national child labor 
bill, (Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The New Freedom [Princeton, N. J., 1956], 255~57, and 
American Epoch, 134; see also "Why Wilson: A Statement by Social Workers,” Oct. 1916, and 
Addams to Kellogg, Aug. 10, Oct. 25, 1916, Survey Associates Files.) 

T5 Robins to Weyl, Sept. 19, 1914, to Taylor, Nov. 7, 1914, Robins Papers. 

T6 "Address of Raymond Robins as Temporary Chairman of the Progressive National 
Convention," June 7, 1916, McDowell to Robins, June rx, 1916, Addams to Robins, Feb. 20, 
1914, thid.; Addams to Kellogg, Aug. ro, 1916, Addams statement concerning her support 
of Wilson, Oct. 1916, Survey Associates Files; Taylor to Gavit, Oct. 16, 1916, Taylor Papers. 

T7 Wald to William D. Howells, Sept. 22, 1914, Kellogg to Addams, Sept. 11, 1914, Sept. 
15, 1915, Bradford to Addams, Jan. 17, 1914, Addams Papers; Addams to Kellogg, 
Nov, 1, 1915, July 12, 1916, Survey Associates Files; John Haynes Holmes, “War and the 
Social Movement,” Survey, XXXII (Sept. 26, 1914), 629-30; Edward T. Devine, “Civiliza- 
tion's Peril,” ibid., XXXIII (Feb. 6, 1915), 518-19; Paul Kellogg, “To the Unfinished Work,” 
ibid., XLII (July 5, 1919), 513-14. Some social workers continued to work for reform in 
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The Archival Product of a Century of Federal 
Assistance to Agriculture 


Hanorp T. PiNkETT 


IN his first annual message to Congress on December 3, 1861, President 
Lincoln expressed the regret that “Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest 
of the nation," had neither a department nor a bureau in the federal govern- 
ment but only a “clerkship.” He therefore suggested that an “agricultural and 
statistical bureau" should be organized for the benefit of this great interest 
and the "general advantage" of the United States. Along with other influences, 
notably the rising demand of farmers for greater recognition of their enter- 
prise and the trend toward greater federal authority accelerated by the Civil 
War, Lincoln's suggestion ushered in a new era of American public policy 
toward agriculture. On May 15, 1862, he signed an act to establish the United 
States Department of Agriculture and on May 20 and July 2, respectively, 
two other epoch-making agricultural acts: the Homestead Act and Land 
Grant College Act. 

The response of the federal government to agricultural interests has enabled 
agriculture's clerkship of Lincoln's time to expand to a Department of Agri- 
culture which in 1963 employed approximately 100,000 persons in some 16 
"services," "administrations," "corporations," and other major administrative 
divisions. Since that time, moreover, the farmer's interests have been pro- 
moted by several bureaus administered by other departments of the federal 
government. In the broadest possible sense, of course, assistance to agriculture 
could be considered to have been provided by all federal bureaus whose work 
benefits to some degree the farm community. Such a concept is not consistent 
with the usual interpretation of federal assistance to agriculture and is too 
broad for descriptive purposes in this article. Hence the term federal assistance 

* Mr. Pinkett was the Archivist-in-Charge of the Agriculture Branch of the National 


Archives from 1959 to 1962 and is now a senior records appraisal specialist in the agency's 
new Division of Records Appraisal. He is a Fellow of the Society of American Archivists. 
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as used herein is considered to mean special services and grants provided 
by the federal government, especially the Department of Agriculture, pri- 
marily or largely for agricultural enterprise and rural life. 

This aid came slowly and in limited fields during the first three decades 
after 1862. It advanced markedly and broadly during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century and has attained its greatest range since 1933. This 
increasing assistance has been caused by a great variety of changing condi- 
tions and new views concerning the economic and social prerequisites of 
agricultural prosperity and national welfare. Economic depressions, organized 
agrarian protest, land utilization and population changes, fluctuating mar- 
kets, and changing relations between the federal and state governments have 
profoundly altered American agricultural life and created new demands for 
federal action. Response to the demands has brought expanding programs to 
improve the production and marketing of farm commodities, protect and de- 
velop natural resources, provide agricultural credit, improve rural living con- 
ditions, and bolster farm income. Accompanying this increased aid have been 
a growing recognition of the interdependence of rural and urban welfare 
and the adoption of programs for the protection of both? 

The multifarious activities conducted by the federal government to assist 
agriculture have produced vast quantities of records that are useful sources 
for studies of varied aspects of American life and history. Unfortunately many 
of the records of the Department of Agriculture concerning the first thirty 
years of its operations apparently were destroyed. As early as 1877, William 
G. LeDuc, Commissioner of Agriculture, stated: “The letters and papers of 
the Department previous to my induction into office were not filed in regu- 
lar order nor were they kept any great length of time for purposes of 
reference."? This lack of. systematic preservation of records in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continued several years even beyond 1889 when it 
achieved presidential cabinet status. The resultant archival deficiency for 
these early years, however, is partially offset by papers of some federal Com- 
missioners and Secretaries of Agriculture and agricultural scientists that 
have been preserved by state and private organizations and are available for 


1 For detailed accounts of the history of the US Department of Agriculture, see Gladys L, 
Baker et al, Century of Service, the First 100 Years of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Washington, D. C., 1963); and John M. Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, Public 
Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture (Chicago, 1940). The best 
account of the origins and development of all major operations of the federal government in 
the field of agriculture is Murray R. Benedict's Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950 
(New York, 1953). 

3 Letter of Commissioner LeDuc to Edward Hickey, Nov. 23, 1879, Records of the Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, National Archives [hereafter cited as NA]. 
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research use The seriousness of the deficiency is also lessened by the ex- 
istence of detailed publications concerning the early activities and interests of 
the Department. With the turn of the century and the beginning of a great 
expansion of its research and regulatory work the Department began to 
preserve its records with much greater regularity. By April 1963, about 
36,000 cubic feet of the Department’s records had been transferred to the 
National Archives, Washington, D. C., as material of enduring research 
value and historical interest. There had also been transferred several thousand 
cubic feet of records of other federal agencies that have provided special serv- 
ices and grants for agricultural purposes.* 

Records in the National Archives and those scheduled to be received 
therein cover all phases of federal assistance to agriculture for a century 
and constitute the largest extant collection of primary source material on 
this subject. They deal with farming, together with accompanying rurality, 
the main way of life in America for more than two and one-half centuries. 
“The vast maze of forces and conditions that have entered into the evolution 
of rural life,” in the words of an eminent agricultural historian, “consti- 
tute [sic], therefore, a central theme in the history of the American people.”® 
The records help to document an activity that has long been considered funda- 
mental to the life of the nation and has often evoked words of tribute such 
as those of Woodrow Wilson: “Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated 
upon the cities and the hives of industry, upon the cries of the market place ` 
and the clangor of the factory, but it is from the quiet interspaces of the 


8 Sec Harold T. Pinkett, “Early Records of the U. S. Department of Agriculture," American 
Archivist, XXV (Oct. 1962), 407-16. 

* A brief description of records transferred to the National Archives through June 30, 1947, 
is given in the Guide to the Records in the National Archives (Washington, D. C., 1948). 
Records transferred after that date are listed in the publication National Archives Accessions, 
beginning with No. 31. In each of these publications the unit of description is the “record 
group,” which usually consists of the records of a single agency (and its predecessors) at the 
bureau level in the administrative hierarchy of the federal government, such as the Federal 
Extension Service, Rural Electrification Administration, or Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Published “preliminary inventories,” which have been prepared for many of the record groups, 
contain information concerning the history and functions of the agencies that accumulated the 
records and descriptions of the records series by series, that is, by units of records of the same 
form or that deal with the same subject or activity or that are arranged serially. Each inventory 
series entry normally includes information about the inclusive dates, quantity, subject matter, 
and arrangement of the records, The inventories also contain, in some instances, lists of signifi- 
cant file subject headings and outlines of file classification schemes, Those describing particular 
groups of records mentioned in this article are cited in other footnotes. Estimates of quantity 
are given in cubic feet, which one may visualize perhaps more concretely by considering one 
cubic foot as one-half the contents of a full legal-size file drawer. There are few restrictions 
on the use of these records for research purposes, However, for details concerning restrictions, 
finding aids, reproduction services, and other information about the use of records, prospective 
searchers are urged to write to the National Archives before visiting it for extensive research. 

6 Everett E. Edwards, “Agricultural Records; Their Nature and Value for Research,” Agri- 
cultural History, XIII (Jan. 1939), 1. 
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open valleys and the free hillsides that we draw the sources of life and of 
prosperity."? 

Potential research uses of this archival material can be illustrated in 
several ways. For example, it provides substantial documentation of the work 
and interests of more than one hundred agriculturists, scientists, and govern- 
ment executives accorded sketches in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
For about one-third of these persons it constitutes probably the principal 
source of unpublished information. Many other distinguished persons 
honored by the DAB and other biographical compilations were frequent 
correspondents of federal agricultural bureaus and thereby contributed sig- 
nificant letters to the archives of these bureaus, The research potentialities of 
the archives in question are further illustrated by the fact that they could 
provide useful data on varied aspects of more than half of the fifty-five 
general titles of articles included in the Encyclopedia of the Soctal Sciences. 
In fact it is doubtful that any serious interest, important event, or significant 
condition in American farming, agricultural sciences, or rural life during the 
first half of the twentieth century is not documented to some degree in 
federal archives." 

The archival product of the response of the federal government to agri- 
cultural interests was accumulated by more than thirty principal offices or 
bureaus, many of which were the outgrowth of several organizational 
changes. It resulted from the performance of functions that may be grouped 
broadly, without regard to administrative control and vicissitudes, under the 
following headings: distribution of land, reclamation of land, crop production 
research, insect research and control, livestock production research and pro- 
tection, crop utilization research, farm economics research, agricultural mar- 
keting research and regulation, conservation services, agricultural education, 
rural credit services, and agricultural production stabilization. Supervision 
and coordination of these functions are shown extensively in the records of 
the Offices of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Created at a high level in federal administration, these records deal impor- 
tantly with policy, organization, and planning rather than with the details of 
the performance of the foregoing functions. However, they often show in 
microcosm major conditions and problems that have brought federal as- 
sistance to the farmer and results of particular phases of this assistance? 


8 The Public ee of Woodrow Wilson, ed. Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd (6 vols., 


New York, 1925-27), I, 73. 

T For a brief statement of some of the research potentialities and results of the use of varied 
record groups, see Harold T. Pinkett, “Records in the National Archives as Sources for Research 
in the Social Sciences,” Social Studies, XLIII (Apr. 1952), 147-51. 

8 The principal correspondence files of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1893—1956, 
amounting to approximately two thousand cubic feet, are described in a preliminary check 
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The distribution of public land was one of the earliest efforts made by the 
federal government to promote rural settlement and agricultural production. 
As early as March 3, 1817, Congress passed a law granting land in Alabama 
to a group of French immigrants for the purpose of and on condition of 
their “encouragement and cultivation of the Vine and the Olive.” This 
action and more systematic efforts made mainly under the Homestead Act 
of 1862 and subsequent land laws did not benefit agricultural enterprise as 
much as its supporters had hoped. However, federal homestead policy had 
great appeal for farmers and prospective farmers in established American 
communities and even in foreign lands, It promoted a great wave of western 
settlement and advanced the frontier of American farming. “All the world 
knew,” states Ray Billington, “that a bountiful government would award 
honest enterprise with priceless grants, and if hopeful homeseekers found only 
sordid speculation at the end of their rainbow, they nevertheless stayed on 
to break the plains,”® 

In the wake of this advancing agricultural frontier there were by 1890 more 
than a hundred federal district land offices, many of them at famous sites 
in the saga of western settlement. Over these offices was the busy and over- 
burdened General Land Office in Washington. Voluminous records con- 


list and a subject list. For a summary of the check list, see Guy A. Lee, ‘The General Records 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in the National Archives,” Agricultural History, 
XIX (Oct. 1945), 242-49. Correspondence of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, con- 
sisting of divisional files, 1849-1907, and central subject files, 1907-1953, amount to approx- 
imately three thousand cubic feet. Several unpublished lists available to searchers contain useful 
information concerning the subject matter and arrangement of these files. Another useful guide 
is Preliminary Inventory No. 81, Cartographic Records of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior (Washington, D. C., 1955). Records of these departmental heads, who have been 
responsible for the administration of major agricultural programs, are often supplemented sig- 
nificantly for some agricultural studies by the personal papers of Presidents of the United 
States preserved mainly by the Library of Congress and the presidential libraries administered 
by the National Archives. For general information concerning research use of these papers, see 
Buford Rowland, “The Papers of the Presidents," American Archivist, XIII (July 1950), 195- 
211; and Richard S. Kirkendall, “Presidential Libraries--One Researchers Point of View,” 
ibid., XXV (Oct. 1962), 441-48. Permission to use unrestricted presidential and related his- 
torical papers may be obtained by making advance written application to the directors of the 
libraries at these locations: Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York; Harry S. 
Truman Library, Independence, Missouri; Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kansas; and 
Herbert Hoover Library, West Branch, Iowa. Although records of the executive branch of the 
federal government provide the most comprehensive documentation of federal assistance to 
agriculture, those of the legislative branch sometimes deal importantly with this subject. 
Records of the US Senate, 1789-1956, and House of Representatives, 1789-1952 (each amount- 
ing to approximately ten thousand cubic feet), in the National Archives, include bills, resolu- 
tions, journals, minntes, reports, petitions, memorials, and maps. These documents, many of 
which do not appear in congressional publications, illuminate; the legislative background of 
agricultural programs and the steady growth of authorizations and appropriations for these 
programs. For details concerning the subject matter, arrangement, and use of congressional 
records, see Preliminary Inventory No. 23, Records of the United States Senate (Washington, 
D. C., 1950), and No. 113, Records of the United States House of Representatives (2 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1959). 
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cerning the activities of these offices document the disposal of some one 
billion acres of public land for agricultural and other purposes. They include 
survey plats and field notes showing physiographic conditions and the pat- 
tern of settlement on the advancing frontier; land entry papers and tract 
books containing information about “entrymen” (land applicants) and 
public land sites; and correspondence concerning varied phases of federal 
land policy and management, Robert W. Harrison, an agricultural econ- 
omist of the Department of the Interior who recently made an informative 
description of public land records of the federal government, indicates that 
their tremendous volume and special characteristics have caused them to 
receive “far less use by historians than their content warrants.” With some 
study, barriers to their research use can be surmounted, Harrison points 
out, and the.records are then found to be useful sources for studies of western 
settlement, internal improvements, transportation, agriculture, mining, and 
some phases of federal-state relations. 

By the close of the nineteenth century the liberal land-grant policy 
adopted in 1862 had brought the disposal of most of the arable land in the 
public domain. Hence, beginning in 1902 the federal government was per- 
suaded to undertake the reclamation of vast arid regions that remained open 
for entry. Within the next fifty years projects supervised by the Interior De- 
partment brought water and agriculture to millions of acres of western land 
and began to provide hydroelectric power, greater sources of domestic and 
industrial water supply, and broader flood control. General administrative 
and project records of the Department's Bureau of Reclamation provide 
basic data for evaluation of a federal policy lauded by Harold L. Ickes for 
its role “in knitting together the Western third of the nation, in sustaining 
the people, in stabilizing the agriculture of the far Western States, and 
in moderating the effects of droughts and similar disasters.”** Project his- 
tories, reports, photographs, and maps tell the saga of giant impoundings 
of water at reclamation projects in seventeen western states.!? These projects 
exemplify some of America’s greatest achievements in comprehensive river 
basin development and some of man's most ambitious efforts to harness 
powerful natural forces for productive use. 

19 Robert W. Harrison, “Public Land Records of the Federal Government," Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLI (Sept. 1954), 277. Archives of the General Land Office and its 
successor, the Bureau of Land Management, 1796—1951, amount to more than thirty thousand 
cubic feet, important parts of which are described in Preliminary Inventory No. 22, The Land- 
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Government construction of irrigation works under Interior Department 
auspices was preceded and later accompanied by its assistance to private 
irrigation efforts through the Agriculture Department. In the latter situa- 
tion, studies, beginning in the 189o's, were made of water uses to promote 
the enactment of better state water laws and to advise farmers concerning 
the water requirements of crops and the best methods of supplying the re- 
quirements, An early leader in this work was Elwood Mead, who was to 
become commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation and perhaps America’s 
greatest irrigation engineer. Agriculture Department records concerning 
these irrigation studies reveal striking examples of the problems and achieve- 
ments in the progressive use of irrigation on some twenty million acres of 
American farm lands. Conducted concurrently with this technical assistance 
to irrigation farmers was aid by government agricultural engineers to owners 
of swamplands. This consisted of advice on drainage methods and coopera- 
tion in the preparation of better state drainage legislation? A closely re- 
lated effort was the flood control work of the United States Army engineers 
in the nation’s great river valleys and elsewhere for the protection of rural 
and urban communities. Correspondence and project reports concerning this 
drainage and flood control work tell much about efforts that have added 
several million acres of fertile swampland to the tillable area of many states. 
They also show mistakes often made in the planning and utilization of 
drained areas and depict continuing land use problems in the Mississippi 
River bottoms, wet lands of the southern coastal plains, and other alluvial 
regions.4 

While American agriculture was being nourished by land grants and 
reclamation projects, it was stimulated by plant investigations which were 
to flower into the broadest program of crop production research ever con- 
ducted by any government. This program in an elementary form was a 
major activity of the “clerkship” mentioned by Lincoln, which was known 
officially as the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. The division had 
been established after Congress in 1839 began to provide funds for the pro- 
curement, propagation, and distribution of seeds and plants. Subsequently 
the work was broadened by the Department of Agriculture to include sys- 
tematic agricultural explorations, experiments in crop breeding and adapta- 


18 Records of irrigation and drainage activities of the Department of Agriculture, amount- 
ing to about four hundred cubic feet, comprise several entries in Preliminary Inventory No. 53, 
Records of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering (Washington, D. C., 1953), and No. 66, 
Records of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering (Washington, 
D. C., 1954). 

14 Records concerning early federal Hood control work affecting agriculture, though con- 
siderable in volume, lack detailed description. Some records pertaining to such work since the 
1920's are listed in Preliminary Inventory No. 104, Records of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics (Washington, D. C., 1958), 72-77. 
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tion, climatic and soil investigations, and farm management studies. The 
purpose of this work has been the famous agricultural goal voiced by Jonathan 
Swift and echoed in 1863 by Lincoln's Commissioner of Agriculture: "To 
make two blades of grass grow where only one grew before.” 

Federal efforts to increase crop production since 1863 are abundantly 
shown in correspondence, reports, cooperative agreements, maps, and photo- 
graphs, By 1951 production research efforts are revealed to be in progress on 
more than nine hundred projects at nearly two hundred locations in forty-five 
states and nine Latin American countries. Records of this work disclose 
basic information pertaining to the adaptation or improvement of dozens of 
food and fiber crops that have greatly expanded the nation’s farm acreage and 
production, provided the basis for new industries, and enriched the nation’s 
economic resources. Durum wheat in the semiarid lands of the northwestern 
states, Egyptian and Acala cotton in the irrigated valleys of the Southwest, 
Sudan grass in the dry pastures of the southern Great Plains, and Asiatic 
soybeans in the varied cropping systems east of the Mississippi River are 
only a few outstanding examples of such significant crops. To this list 
of important crops must be added hybrid corn, the history of which is per- 
haps the most remarkable food production story of the twentieth century. 
Also documented are the achievements of Agriculture Department scientists 
that stand as milestones in the development of modern plant science. Among 
these, for instance, is Erwin F. Smith's pioneering work concerning the 
bacterial origin of plant diseases and the pathology of cells, which paved 
the way for new techniques to combat crop destruction and opened new 
vistas for cancer research. Accompanying the story of these achievements are 
accounts of continuing and sometimes unsuccessful campaigns against one 
of the greatest menaces to crop production: plant disease, Typical of such 
campaigns were those against peach yellows in the eastern states beginning in 
the 1890’s, fire blight of pear in the San Joaquin Valley and southern Cali- 
fornia at the turn of the century, white-pine blister rust in the Northeast 
during the 1920's, and wheat rust in the Middle West during the 1930's.!* 

Allied with the government's crop production research has been its re- 
search and regulatory work to control insects injurious to crops, animals, 
or man and to promote the culture of certain useful insects. "This effort, 
originating in 1854 with the appointment of an entomologist in the Patent 


16 Preliminary Inventory No. 66, Records of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, covering some 2,400 cubic feet of records, 1881-1950, is the principal 
guide to the crop production research material, For a brief description of these records and 
related entomological and chemical files, see Harold T. Pinkett, “Records of the First Century 
of Interest of the United States Government in Plant Industries," Agricultural History, XXIX 
(Jan, 1955), 38-45. 
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Office, has been continued and greatly expanded by the Department of 
Agriculture. Archival records profusely document nearly a century of the 
government’s war on insects and show the growth of entomological science 
and its significance frequently to public health, industry, and other fields as 
well as to agriculture. They reveal, for example, how the nation’s orchards 
have been saved from the destructive infestation of the San Jose scale and 
Mediterranean fruit fly. They tell of the long fight against the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, dreaded defoliators of trees in New England. They de- 
scribe the widespread struggle to protect field crops against the ravages of 
the seemingly eternal grasshopper and a host of latter-day beetles and 
borers. They document most copiously the costly and critical onslaught of 
the boll weevil as it advanced through Texas and spread throughout the 
land of cotton and describe the continuing scientific war against this per- 
sistent enemy of a historic crop region. Also shown in the records are applica- 
tions of entomological discoveries that have aided public health and prevented 
damage to property in cities as well as the countryside. Foremost among 
such discoveries in recent years is DDT, a great development for curative 
and preventive medicine and one of the most effective weapons ever devised 
in the long war against crop insects. Moreover, in records dealing with studies 
of useful insects can be found the story of a lost cause: the effort to produce 
silkworms for the establishment of an American silk industry! 

While federal resources were being used to protect crops from injurious 
insects, they also became available in the effort to protect livestock from 
dreaded diseases. This effort, which began in 1878 and expanded greatly 
after 1884, has branched out into several activities relating to the production 
and care of animals and the utilization of animal products. Archives of the 
Department of Agriculture concerning these activities are useful sources for 
historical studies of veterinary medicine and of the American livestock 
and meat industries since the 1890’s. Exemplifying such usefulness are letters 
and reports, especially of the Bureau of Animal Industry, describing efforts 
to eradicate or control many diseases that have ravaged the nation’s farms 
and ranches. Among these diseases have been hog cholera, which nearly 
wiped out the swine industry of the Middle West at the turn of the cen- 
tury; cattle tick fever, a formidable obstacle to the cattle industry in several 
southern states for more than a century; sheep scab, for many decades the 


18 The most detailed description of some twelve hundred cubic feet of records pertaining 
to federal entomological work, 1878-1934, is given in Preliminary Inventory No. 94, Records 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (Washington, D. C., 1956). Several related 
archival series, especially concerning recent entomological work, appear in unpublished lists for 
records of the Agricultural Research Service. 
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worst problem faced by American sheepmen; foot-and-mouth disease, an 
elusive killer of American livestock in six outbreaks between 1902 and 1929; 
and bovine tuberculosis, a widespread menace against which from 1917 to 
1940 was conducted the most extensive animal disease eradication program in 
the nation’s history. Typical also are records concerning efforts to improve 
the quality and economic value of farm animals and poultry as exemplified 
by experimentation and research at the vast multiple-purpose Agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville, Maryland, and the specialized US Range Live- 
stock Experiment Station at Miles City, Montana.” 

Federal interest in plant and animal production research has long been 
accompanied by research directed toward finding new uses for agricultural 
products, by-products, waste products, and surpluses, This research, mainly 
chemical and technological in nature, has been increased greatly in recent 
years as farmers have sought more government assistance in their efforts to 
hold and expand the market for farm products and as the nation's economy 
has experienced specific needs for various food and nonfood commodities. 
Examples of this demand and assistance extensively documented by the ar- 
chives of chemical bureaus of the Agriculture Department include the un- 
successful effort to make sorghum a commercial sugar plant during the 
1880's; investigation of the utilization of citrus culls and wastes, beginning 
in ıgıı, which paved the way for the establishment of new canning and 
by-product industries in the citrus regions of the country; and experimenta- 
tion for several years with common farm by-products such as cornstalks, 
corncobs, cereal straws, and cotton stalks, which, though often technically 
successful, sometimes failed to produce profitable commercial uses. Also 
prominent in the records of this research, especially since 1930, are varied 
studies of the utilization of soybeans, the rapidly expanding production and 
use of which constitute one of the most striking agricultural developments in 
recent times. Conducted jointly with this utilization research have been in- 
vestigations of the handling, storing, and processing of agricultural products. 
Among records of these investigations are extensive files describing hundreds 
of disastrous fires and grain dust explosions on farms and in industrial 


17 See Preliminary Inventory No. 106, Records of the Bureau of Animal Industry (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958), for description of approximately eleven hundred cubic feet of records 
concerning livestock production research and protection, 1887-1939. An unpublished check list 
of records of the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Agriculture, describes a considerable 
volume of case files pertaining to the enforcement of the Animal Quarantine Act, 1909-1940; 
the Meat Inspection Act, 1908-1942; the Twenty-Eight-Hour Law, 1907-1942; the Virus- 
Serum-Toxin Act, 1914-1926; and the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1922-1943. Approximately 
one hundred cubic feet of records dealing with problems relating to dairy herds and the im- 
provement and marketing of dairy products are shown in an unpublished preliminary check 
list of records of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
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plants over a period of several years, technological changes in the naval 
stores industry since the turn of the century, and the growth of the movement 
for the dehydration of foods since World War 1.18 

Progress in agricultural production and commodity utilization research 
created a situation in which it became increasingly desirable to integrate 
the separate contributions of this research into efficient and profitable sys- 
tems of farming. In other words, the most successful farming demanded a 
synthesis of the work of the natural scientist and agricultural engineer with 
that of the economist. Federal response to this demand began to be made 
with increasing effort after 1905. This effort has consisted of the acquisition, 
interpretation, and dissemination of information concerning the economic 
use of labor, land, buildings, and equipment in farm production and ad- 
justment in farming to technological developments and changing market 
conditions. The documentation of this effort in federal archives, especially re- 
cords of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, furnishes varied data for 
studies dealing with the mobilization of American agricultural production 
during two world wars, recent patterns and programs of land use in the 
United States, and the impact of multifarious developments in the domestic 
and world economies on the American farm population of the twentieth 
century. Illustrative of this documentation are records concerning the first 
detailed studies of farm mortgage credit and agricultural insurance used 
by congressional leaders in framing historic legislation such as the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916 and the Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1938, pioneer 
investigations of rural migration and farm labor problems beginning during 
World War I, basic research concerning rural housing and health services 
and the economics of water utilization inaugurated during the 1g20’s, and 
significant studies of land utilization and farm tenancy used extensively by 
the National Conference on Land Utilization in 1931 and President Roose- 
velt's Committee on Farm Tenancy in 1937."° 

Accompanying the federal government’s interest in promoting and pro- 
tecting plant and animal industries and in conducting utilization and farm 
economics research has been its growing concern for the conservation of two 
natural resources vital to agricultural interests: forest and soil. Concern 
for forest conservation, which has grown notably since the beginning of the 

18 The principal description of the records (some thirteen hundred cubic feet) concerning 
chemical and crop utilization investigations of the Department of Agriculture from 1862 to 
1942 is given in Preliminary Inventory No. 149, Records of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry (Washington, D. C., 1963). 

19 Approximately three thousand cubic feet of records concerning farm economics research, 


1897-1946, are described in Preliminary Inventory No. 104, Records of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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national forest system in 1891, has brought a broad program involving the 
administration of some 150 national forests comprising over 180,000,000 
acres in 40 states and Puerto Rico, research concerning forest and range 
management and product utilization, and cooperation with states in the 
advancement of good forest methods on state and privately owned land. 
Archives of the Forest Service documenting this far-flung undertaking con- 
stitute an invaluable source for studying American forest resources and the 
movement to protect and develop these resources from Roosevelt to Roose- 
velt.?? 

Related to this movement, especially during the past quarter of a cen-. 
tury, have been systematic efforts to conserve soil fertility and forage re- 
sources, Beginning in 1933 with a series of demonstration projects in typical 
farm areas, federal soil conservation activities thereafter have been directed 
mainly toward providing technical assistance to locally organized groups of 
farmers and ranchers in nearly three thousand state-authorized soil con- 
servation districts, The records of these activities supervised by the Soil 
Conservation Service tell much of the story of Hugh H. Bennett’s zealous 
leadership of the American soil conservation movement—a veritable crusade 
accelerated by spectacular floods and storms during the 1920's and 1930’s when 
millions of tons of the nation's topsoil were washed down streams or blown 
away in clouds of dust.** Meanwhile the conservation ardor of New Deal 
days extended its frontier to the strife-ridden, overgrazed, and eroded public 
range lands of the West and with the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 brought 
these lands under responsible control and conservation. Records of the 
administration of this act accumulated by Interior Department bureaus doc- 
ument basic facets of the history of the closing of the public domain? 


20 Federal forestry activities prior to 1905 are documented mainly by correspondence and 
land entry papers of the General Land Office mentioned previously. The activities after that 
date and some earlier investigative work are shown in some 2,300 cubic feet of records, 
most of which are described in Preliminary Inventory No. 18, Records of the Forest Service 
(Washington, D. C., 1949). A series of these records dealing with the famous Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy is analyzed in an unpublished report prepared by Theodore R. Schellenberg. 
For description of some other series, see Harold T. Pinkett, “Records of Research Units of the 
United States Forest Service in the National Archives," Journal of Forestry, XLV (Apr. 1947), 
272-75. Federal forest and soil conservation activities of the New Deal period are revealed 
importantly in Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps, covered in Preliminary Inventory 
No. 11 (Washington, D. C., 1948). Varied social data provided by CCC records are shown 
in Harold T. Pinkett’s "Records in the National Archives Relating to the Social Purposes and 
Results of the Operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps," Social Service Review, XXII 
(Mar. 1948), 46-53. | 

3. A substantial portion (approximately four hundred cubic feet) of the archival holdings 

ining to soil conservation efforts from about 1928 to 1943 is described in a preliminary 
check list (multilithed, Washington, D. C., 1947). Records pertaining to earlier efforts in this 
connection are shown in the previously mentioned inventory (No. 66) of the records of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

22 Records concerning the early use of the public domain by the range cattle industry have 
been surveyed by Herman Kahn, "Records in the National Archives Relating to the Range 
Cattle Industry, 1865-1895,” Agricultural History, XX (July 1946), 187-90. Most of the 
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The period of the federal government’s increasing response to the de- 
mand for agricultural research and conservation services was also one of 
growing concern about the problem of agricultural marketing. Systematic 
federal attention to this problem in its broadest sense began in 1913, although 
one of its aspects, statistical work, had received attention since 1839. In 
general, federal marketing work on behalf of agriculture has consisted of the 
collection and dissemination of production statistics and current market in- 
formation; inspection and standardization of agricultural products; research 
concerning the grading, handling, and pricing of products; administration 
of rules to provide fair and orderly marketing conditions; and supervision 
of programs for the diversion of surplus commodities to new markets or new 
uses, Agriculture Department archives concerning these activities depict the 
growth of the national crop and livestock reporting service, a landmark 
along the path of the science of statistical sampling and forecasting and a 
unique example of voluntary public service. 'They describe the trend toward 
an agricultural marketing system, increasingly national in character and pro- 
gressively federally controlled by such measures as the Cotton Futures Act 
of 1914, Grain Standards Act of 1916, Grain Futures Act of 1922, Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act of 1930, and the Commodity Exchange Act 
of 1936. They deal extensively with government assistance to farmer coopera- 
tives after the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, a measure 
widely regarded as a departure from historic individualism in agriculture. 
Also profusely described are several programs for the diversion of surplus 
farm commodities and for social welfare needs, including the cattle purchase 
program in drought areas during the 1930’s, food and cotton stamp plans 
from 1939 to 1943, and the school lunch and milk programs since 1935. More- 
over, there are records reflecting the government’s interest in foreign markets 
for farm commodities. This material, consisting mainly of reports of the 
Agriculture Department’s Foreign Agricultural Service, describes crop pro- 
duction, marketing, government agricultural policies, and agricultural trends 
in all foreign countries since World War 13? 


records concerning the administration of the public grazing lands since 1900 have been re- 
tained by the Department of the Interior. 

28 The principal record groups documenting federal efforts relating to agricultural marketing 
are those of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 1894-1945 (3,500 cubic feet); Surplus 
Marketing Administration, 1933-1941 (700 cubic feet); Bureau of Agricultural Economics (ser 
above); and Foreign Agricultural Service, 1901-1954 (800 cubic feet). Except for the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, there are no comprehensive, detailed descriptions of these record 
groups. Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission concerning the regulation of freight 
carriers, 1887-1934, provide significant documentation of federal response to demands on 
behalf of agricultural marketing. There is, however, no comprehensive finding aid for this 
record group. Federal efforts since the 1890's to improve rural road conditions were motivated 
largely by a desire to get the farmer out of the mud and to facilitate the marketing of his 
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As the federal government discovered ways to improve crops and live- 
stock and promote better farm management and marketing of farm products, 
the need for systematic communication of these discoveries to farmers be- 
came evident. Since 1914 äh elaborate system of extension education con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with state agencies 
has been devised to meet this need. Under the system, extension workers at 
state and county levels carry the gospel of good farming and home eco- 
nomics to the nation’s farm population through demonstration and other 
educational methods. The reports and letters of these workers preserved in the 
National Archives present details of farm operation, home management, and 
rural life in all the states and territories and in nearly 3,000 counties of some 
3,100 counties of the nation, They mirror the actions of American farmers 
when faced with great emergencies—the boll weevil, floods, droughts, and 
wars—as well as their struggles with such continuing problems as debt, crop 
adjustment, changing markets, and uncertain prices, They show the govern- 
ment’s concern with the allround development of rural people through 
work, recreation, social life, and leadership experience, Moreover, the 
records describe the remarkable role of a unique representative of the federal, 
state, and county governments, the agricultural county agent. In them can 
be traced this official’s traditional role as the carrier of the science of agricul- 
ture to the grass roots and the challenge to his methods and leadership 
brought by the agricultural “action programs” of the New Deal era and later 
years #4 

Another broad program of federal assistance to agriculture during the. 
twentieth century has been the maintenance of various farm credit services. 
Demand for such services stems directly from agrarian complaints originating 
during the nineteenth century and recurring economic depressions of this 
century. Woodrow Wilson, under whose administration the services began, 


products, These efforts are shown to a considerable extent in records of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, 1893-1950 (amounting to 1,900 cubic feet), which are described in Preliminary 
Inventory No. 134, Records of the Bureau of Public Roads (Washington, D. C., 1962). More- 
over, the imposition of tariffs on certain agricultural commodities imported from abroad has 
been another type of federal assistance to agricultural marketing. Records of Congress and 
executive agencies concerning this assistance, though considerable in volume, are scattered 
and described only briefly in existing finding aids. 

24 See the description of the records of the Federal Extension Service (approximately 
eight hundred cubic feet) in Preliminary Inventory No, 83, Records of the Federal Extension 
Service (Washington, D. C., 1955). Microfilm copies of annual narrative and statistical reports 
of extension officials and workers, 1908—1944, have been acquired by several state extension 
offices. Parallel to the growth of extension work was the development of federal aid to schools 
offering agricultural and vocational courses under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and sub- 
sequent legislation. Records of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 1917-1933 
(150 cubic feet), dealing with this federal program provide important data for studies of 
recent trends in American education. 
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declared: "The need was for machinery which would introduce business 
methods into farm finance, bring order out of chaos, reduce the cost of 
handling farm loans, place upon the market mortgages which would be a 
safe investment for private funds, attract into agricultural operations a fair 
share of the capital of the Nation, and lead to a reduction of interest." Farm 
credit services, begun with greater government assistance under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916 than Wilson initially favored, were expanded during 
the 1920's and have reached their greatest dimensions since 1933. They have 
encompassed a large-scale program of farm debt refinancing under the Farm 
Credit Administration and affiliated organizations and of emergency, re- 
habilitation, and farm ownership loans under the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and predecessor agencies. Reports, correspondence, case files, and other 
documents concerning these credit services reveal much of the discontent and 
distress of rural America since World War I. They help to show the extent 
to which the federal farm credit system has succeeded or failed in alleviating 
these conditions and meeting the needs and ideals envisioned by its pro- 
ponents.*® 
Accompanying broad federal farm credit programs in recent years has 
been the special loan program to encourage the extension of electric and 
telephone service throughout rural areas. The program provides for self- 
liquidating loans and technical assistance to rural cooperatives and other 
organizations. Records of this program supervised by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration illuminate the problems and progress of rural electri- 
fication as it spread from 10 per cent of the nation’s farms in 1935 to approx- 
imately go per cent of them by 1953. They deal, therefore, with one of the 
most rapid and remarkable transformations of agricultural enterprise and 
rural life. They present the story of rural electric cooperatives often struggling 
against “spite line” construction and other hostile tactics of commercial 
utilities and of men in fields and forests clearing rights of way and using 
25 Congressional Record, 64 Cong., 1 sess., LIII, pt. 15, Appendix, 1763 (Aug. 15, 1916). 
36 Archival series of Farm Credit Administration records, 1913-1950, amount to nearly 
1,200 cubic feet and are described in an unpublished preliminary inventory available to 
searchers, Those of the Farmers Home Administration, 1931-1950, comprise about 2,400 
cubic feet and are covered by Preliminary Inventory No. 118, Records of the Farmers Home 
Administration (Washington, D. C., 1959). Selected loan case files of a predecessor agency 
of the latter administration, the Farm Security Administration, are analyzed by Carl J. Kulsrud, 
"Sampling Rural Rehabilitation Records for Transfer to the National Archives,” American 
Archivist, X (Oct. 1947), 328-34. Records of the Farm Security Administration; Office of 
Labor, War Food Administration, 1943-1945 (so cubic feet); and President's Commission 
on Migratory Labor, 1950 (4 cubic feet) include correspondence, reports, and hearings at- 
testing to recent federal concern about the plight of migrant farm workers. For description 
of these records, see Preliminary Inventory Nos. 118, 51, Records of the Office of Labor, War 


Food Administration (Washington, D. C., 1953), and 86, Records of the Presidents Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor (Washington, D. C., 1955), respectively. 
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new engineering devices for cross-country power lines with a pioneering 
spirit like that of their forebears who tamed the early wilderness? 

By far the most notable and controversial program of federal assistance 
to agriculture was inaugurated by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933— 
a landmark in American agricultural history. This program was adopted in 
response to strong demands for government action to halt a steadily growing 
disparity between agricultural and industrial prices, which reached a dis- 
astrous state with the Great Depression of 1929. With its various changes to 
meet constitutional and other requirements, the program was and is one de- 
signed to stabilize agricultural production and to establish for farmers a 
"parity" of purchasing power with that for nonfarmers, Important in this 
stabilization effort have been provision for crop insurance and the "ever 
normal granary" plan permitting systematic storage of surpluses of big crop 
years for use in years of dearth. 

Most of the important records dealing with this agricultural stabilization 
program in the pre-World War II period are now in the National Archives. 
They offer an exceptional opportunity for the study of the most ambitious 
governmental effort ever made to assist American agricultural enterprise. 
They document the participation of some six million farmers in programs 
administered locally by more than three thousand county committees of 
farmers. They describe a gigantic attack on the problems of soil depletion and 
unprofitable surpluses, employing sometimes drastic measures, as in 1933 
the plowing under of ten and half million acres of cotton and the slaughter 
of six and a half million pigs. They reveal the economic and social plight of 
tenant farmers, sharecroppers, and hired agricultural laborers accentuated by 
restriction of production and increasing farm mechanization?” 

The value of federal records concerning agricultural matters for historical 
research has only recently begun to be recognized. James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, expressed an opinion in 1912 that was generally held by 
government officials and long accepted even by scholars: “I think that not 
many papers of real historical value accumulate in the Department of 


27 Rural Electrification Administration records, 1934-1943 (approximately 1,255 cubic 
feet) are partially covered by unpublished inventories and accession lists, 

38 For description of a major part of the twelve hundred cubic feet comprising records of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and successor agencies, 1933-1945, sec Carl J. 
Kulsrud, “The Archival Records of the Agricultural Adjustment Program,” Agricultural 
History, XXII (July 1948), 197-204; and an unpublished inventory of records of the Con- 
sumer's Counsel Division. Records of the Legal Division of the AAA, which handled several 
controversial issues of the production control program, are among records of the Office of 
the Solicitor of the Agriculture Department, Some twelve hundred cubic feet of records of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1933-1948, constitute another basic documentary source for 
this program. 
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Agriculture”? Five years earlier, in a survey of federal archives, C. H. Van 
Tyne and Waldo G. Leland had expressed the view that the Department's 
records could “hardly be said to possess any value for historical purposes.” #° 
This opinion has changed in recent years as government functions and 
records have become more diversified and as public officials and investigators 
in all fields have discovered the very considerable informational values of 
public records?! Hence in 1941 during a government-wide survey of docu- 
mentary material of cultural, scientific, or historical importance, Secretary 
Claude R. Wickard noted that there was in his Department material possess- 
ing “infinite value to the country generally.”** The research value of federal 
agricultural records deposited in the National Archives has been demon- 
strated recently in several outstanding publications. Prominent among these 
are: E. Louise Peffer, The Closing of the Public Domain, Disposal and 
Reservation Policies, 1900-50 (Stanford, Calif., 1951); Merle Curti and Ken- 
dall Birr, Prelude to Point Four (Madison, Wis., 1954); Gilbert C. Fite, 
Fight for Farm Parity (Norman, Okla., 1954); James H. Shidler, Farm 
Crisis, 1919-1923 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957); Oscar E. Anderson, 
The Health of a Nation: Harvey W. Wiley and the Fight for Pure Food 
(Chicago, 1958); Paul K. Conkin, The New Deal Community Program 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1959); Samuel P. Hayes, Conservation and the Gospel of 
Efficiency: The Progressive Conservation Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 
1959); Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Coming of the New Deal (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959) and The Politics of Upheaval (Cambridge, Mass., 1960); 
Dean Albertson, Roosevelt’s Farmer: Claude R. Wickard in the New Deal 
(New York, 1961); Ashley Schiff, Fire and Water, Scientific Heresy in the 
Forest Service (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); and Christiana M. Campbell, The 
Farm Bureau—A Study of the Making of National Farm Policy, 1933-40 
(Urbana, Ill, 1962). Additional proof of the research value of the records 
is given by the fact that they have been used as basic sources for varied his- 
X torical articles or dissertations dealing with topics ranging, for example, 
from New Deal intellectuals to Mexican farm laborers and from conserva- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest to rural resettlement in the south Atlantic 
coastal plains. 

39 Letter of Wilson to Charles D. Hilles, Feb. 17, 1912, Records of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, NA. 

89 Claude H. Van Tyne and Waldo G. Leland, Guide to the Archives of the Government 
of e United States in Washington (Washington, D. C., 1907), 230. 

81 See Philip C, Brooks, “The Historian's Stake in Federal Records," Mississippi Valley 

Historical Review, XLIII (Sept. 1956), 259~74. 


83 Letter of Secretary Wickard to Archibald MacLeish, Jan. 22, 1941, Records of the Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, NA. | 


Fascism for Export: 


Italy and the United States in the Twenties 


ALAN CassELs* 


WHEN Benito Mussolini gained power in October 1922, Fascism was 
an unknown quantity. Was it to be regarded as exclusively an Italian 
answer to peculiarly Italian problems? Or might not the march on Rome 
be the first success of a world-wide authoritarian movement intent on 
superseding old-fashioned parliamentary democracy beyond Italy’s borders? 
Although Mussolini might deny that Fascism was an exportable commodity, 
he ostentatiously pitted his movement against democracy and the liberal 
state, and the challenge to these ecumenical creeds carried a strong implica- 
tion of Fascism’s relevance outside Italy. Moreover, Fascism largely absorbed 
the Italian nationalist movement and appealed to the patriotism of Italians 
everywhere. Any Mussolinian call to the Italians abroad to cultivate their 
italianità was, in some measure, a demand for approval of the new, Fascist 
Italy. It remained to be seen in 1922 whether the new regime in Rome would 
exploit the Italian emigrants’ love of homeland to export Fascist notions. An 
early test case was provided by circumstances in the United States, for here 
resided a sizable Italian population recently migrated and still emotionally 
attached to'the home country. Mussolini’s pledge to rejuvenate Italy made a 
strong appeal in these circles, as illustrated by the spontaneous foundation of 
Fascist clubs (Fasct) among the Italo-Americans in the months following 
Mussolini’s accession to power. The situation offered a clear opportunity— 
even encouragement—to propagate Fascist ideas outside Italy if such was 
the Mussolini government’s aim.* 

Among the enemy records that fell into Allied hands at the end of World 
War II were files from the Italian Ministero della Cultura Popolare. One 
file with the title “Miscellaneous Documents Taken from Files on the United 
States 1920-27” deals almost exclusively with the dissemination of Fascist 
ideas in the United States through the Fascist clubs? This source makes it 


* An assistant professor at the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Cassels specializes in twenti- 
eth-century European diplomacy. He has written “Mussolini and German Nationalism 1922~ 
1925" (Journal of Modern History, XXXV [June 1963]). 

1The “quasi-political movements” of Italo-Americans in the 1920’s are mentioned in Oscar 
Handlin's The American People in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 160—61, 


196. 
2“World War II Collection of Seized Enemy Records, Group 242” [hereafter cited as “Ital. 
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apparent that from the first Italian officialdom was divided on the merits of 
supporting the Fasci. On the one hand, Italy’s career diplomats, who had 
agreed to serve Mussolini in the hope of curbing Fascism’s inflated ambitions 
abroad, regarded the injection of an ideological note into Italian foreign 
policy as exactly the sort of far-reaching and reckless design to be feared 
from Mussolini. This group found a spokesman in Gelasio Caetani, am- 
bassador to Washington. Caetani observed early in 1923 that the Fasci were 
depicted in the Hearst press as haunts of criminal and subversive elements 
and their unsavory reputation used to justify American discrimination 
against Italian immigrants. And, inasmuch as the Fasci were regarded as the 
Mussolini government’s responsibility, criticism of their activities could only 
hurt Italy in the pending question of funding its American war debt. 
Caetani, then, warned emphatically against a campaign to spread “national 
Fascist doctrine” among Italo-Americans by “Fascist officials in Italy or any 
highly placed personage unaware of the delicacy of the situation here and 
ignorant of the American psychology which is profoundly hostile to any 
foreign pressure.” If Rome were to intermingle in the Fasci at all, recom- 
mended the ambassador, it should be to impose restraint and to transform 
them from political into cultural societies? Opposing these prudent counsels 
and painting a rosier picture of Fascist prospects in the United States were 
the party enthusiasts on both sides of the Atlantic. Their reports to the Italian 
Foreign Ministry and the Rome secretariat of the Fascists abroad listed 
nearly forty North American Fasci in mid-1923 and a year later claimed that 
"Fascism in Ámerica is at its most favorable juncture." The chief difficulty, 
according to these party “questori in missione," lay in “the more or less open 
hostility" to the American Fasci of the Italian diplomats in general and the 
“inexplicably poor attitude" of the ambassador in Washington in particular. 

Mussolini’s efforts to arbitrate between these two groups and to lay 
down a firm policy were woefully inadequate. Twice in 1923 the Fascist 
Grand Council commanded the Fasci all'estero to forswear politics in 
favor of "activity of a spiritual and moral nature” and to respect the authority 


Docs.” with frame number], Report 71, container 429, microfilm in National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. I am indebted to the Historical Office o£ the State Department for permission to 
use these materials, - 
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4 Unsigned report received in Italian Foreign Ministry, July 29, 1923, 15:d., 014665—70; 
Giuseppe Bastianini to Mussolini, Mar. 24, 1924, enclosing report by Major Costa, ibid., 014713~ 
19; ior to Dino Grandi, Mar. 17, 1926, quoting letter of Ignazio Thaon di Revel, ibid., 
014735-30/ 1. 
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of Italy’s diplomatic representatives. Furthermore, the council denied any 
connection between the Fasci and either the Mussolini government or the 
Partito Nazionale Fascista? But this moderation was only the public face 
of Fascism. On the heels of the Grand Council pronouncements came a 
confidential circular from Giuseppe Bastianini, influential Fascist party 
hierarch and secretary-general in Rome of the Fascists abroad, which re- 
asserted his own strict control over the American Fasci—recently proclaimed 
official policy notwithstanding—and carried a clear intent to use them as a 
propaganda weapon. Ambassador Caetani characterized this as “an act of 
duplicity to the hospitable United States nation” and foresaw dire diplomatic 
complications if the directive should fall into American hands? In the 
imprecise circumstances created by conflicting instructions, the Italian diplo- 
mats in the United States tried to hold aloof from the Fasct.7 However, fre- 
quently an Italian consul would deem the activities of the local Fascio unduly 
provocative and seek to impose a restraining hand. Not surprisingly, the 
smoldering hostility between a cautious bureaucratic class and the exuberant 
party zealots burst into the open in a dozen places in the United States. 
As early as 1922 Mussolini thought in terms of successive “phases” of 
Fascist propaganda abroad, each more intense than the last? By way of 
encouragement to enter a new and more active phase, once the mid-point of 
the 1920’s was turned certain factors inhibiting a Fascist propaganda cam- 
paign in America disappeared. Dictatorship was established in Italy in 1925, 
and open criticism was stifled. In the same year the thorny problem of Italy’s 
war debt to the United States was settled. And if Italo-American differences 
on immigration were not resolved, American firmness made the issue so 
dead that Mussolini, to save face, declared that Italy neither needed nor 
desired a population outlet in the United States? These developments 
seemed to guarantee, in Fascist eyes, a measure of impunity to step up the 
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pace of distributing Fascist ideas in the United States. Accordingly, Count 
Ignazio Thaon di Revel crossed the ocean to build the American Fasci into a 
national organization, the Fascist League of North America, and he made 
no secret of the fact that he was an authorized emissary of the Italian govern- 
ment." The Fascist Grand Council promulgated a new statute for the 
Fasci all'estero that clearly indicated their position in an international frame- 
work centered on Rome.” Moreover, a new secretary-general of the Fascists 
abroad, who was supposed to inject skill and vigor into the organization, 
was appointed.? The result of this new forward policy was to make the 
Fasci a formal question between the governments of Italy and the United 
States. 

The official United States attitude in the 1920’s to the Fasci was not clear 
cut. Early in its career Mussolini’s administration was warned plainly by the 
American embassy in Rome that Washington looked askance at the Fasc 
as a potential “imperium in imperio," !* and later in the decade the Solicitor’s 
Office of the State Department designated Thaon di Revel as “a dangerous 
political agitator.”*® On the other hand, in some official quarters there was 
strong sympathy for the Fascist ideologues. This was brought home to 
Giacomo de Martino, successor to Caetani at the Washington embassy and 
sharer of his predecessor's distaste for the Fasci, who on his own initiative 
several times offered to curb the Fascist clubs' activity if the State Depart- 
ment considered them engaged in anything "contrary to law or even likely 
to make trouble.” 1? But all the ambassador's offers were rejected because the 
consensus in the State, Justice, and Labor Departments considered the Fasci, 
if guilty of occasional rowdiness, fundamentally "to believe in law and 
order," to be "thoroughly anti-Bolshevik," and to enjoy the respect of police 
and responsible opinion. Clearly the American government would not 
make an issue of the Fasci unless driven to do so. 


11 Thaon di Revel interview in New York Telegram, July 23, 1927. 

12 Grand Council communiqué, Jan. 29, 1928 (pub. Feb. 5), Mussolini, Opera omnia, 
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The activities of Thaon di Revel’s Fascist League of North America, 
however, attracted journalistic attention. Especially widely read was a 
sensational article by Marcus Duffield in Harper's Magazine of November 
1929 that accused the Fasci of hindering the naturalization of Italo-Ameri- 
cans and of interfering in the lives and rights of American citizens of 
Italian descent.!® Public concern provoked rumblings on Capitol Hill. Sena- 
torial requests were made that Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson investi- 
gate the Fascist League and testify before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.” It became clear in Italy at this point that the American Fasci 
inhibited rather than promoted the cause of international Fascism. The 
newly appointed Foreign Minister, Dino Grandi, admitted that they “did 
Italy more harm than good,” and Ambassador Martino was authorized to 
dissolve the Fascist League of North America.” Mussolini tried to bargain, 
requesting that reciprocally some curb be placed on “the activities of ... 
American Masons in stirring up propaganda against Italy.”** Although this 
was refused, Stimson was able to provide Italy with a sort of guid pro quo. 
The State Department inquiry into the charges contained in Duffield’s 
article revealed that much detailed evidence was inaccurate—a fact blithely 
admitted by the author.?? Therefore, with the announcement of the ending 
of the Fascist League, Stimson exculpated the American Fascists from any 
subversive activity and ascribed the league's dissolution to a commendable 
desire to avert "adverse speculative comment and possible misunderstand- 
ing."?? Yet, no matter how the pill was sweetened, the league's disappear- 
ance was a serious blow to the rapid spread of Fascist ideas in the United 
States, | 

There is no doubt that the Fascist government from the outset consci- 
ously aspired to propagate its ideas in the United States through the Fasci. 
The program to achieve this went into high gear in the later 1920's when 
Mussolini felt a fresh measure of security at home and invulnerability in 
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THE RISE OF THE WEST: A HISTORY OF THE HUMAN COM- 
MUNITY. By William H. McNeill. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1963. Pp, xviii, 829. $12.50.) 


Tuts work of major significance deserves the attention particularly of those his- 
torians who have had reservations about the rationale or feasibility of world 
history. 

The fact that a globally oriented history of mankind should have appeared at 
this particular time is in itself noteworthy. It represents a return to the his- 
toriographic tradition of the Enlightenment, when the idea of universal history 
fitted in with the prevailing views regarding progress. Prior to that period Western 
historians had been constrained by the need to fit all historical events into a rigid 
Biblical context. The break-through came with the publication of Voltaire’s 
Essai sur les Mœurs et l'Esprit des Nations (1752), and the multivolume Histoire 
Universelle (1736-65), both of which dealt with China, India, and America, as 
well as with the traditional regions of the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
This interest in global history proved shortdived, disappearing with the French 
Revolution. One reason was the development of a more scientific attitude toward 
history, which set standards of reliable factual information that could not then 
be met in dealing with the Asian civilizations. Át least as important was the 
militant nationalism of the nineteenth century, which emphasized national as 
against the earlier cosmopolitan history. This restricted frame of reference pre- 
vailed, at least until the First World War and to a large degree until the Second. 
The past few decades, however, have witnessed the beginnings of renewed in- 
terest in universal history. The accelerating tempo of historical research has vastly 
enlarged our fund of dependable data, while the impact of two world wars and of 
the scientific-technological revolution has compelled general acceptance of the 
fact of a "One World.” Symptomatic of the new trend were the Outline of 
History by H. G. Wells (1919), The Great Cultural Traditions by Ralph Turner 
(1941), and the current UNESCO publications, Journal of World History and 
History of Mankind. McNeill's contribution represents a long stride forward in the 
same direction, based as it is on the latest scholarship, and encompassing the 
entire “history of the human community." 

Though not explicitly stated, McNeill's approach is based on the propositions 
that human history is more than the sum of the histories of separate civilizations, 
that there is a cohesion transcending peoples and continents, and that this cohesion 
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arises from cultural diffusion. Since Paleolithic times Eurasia has constituted a 
historical unit and continuum. Despite the particularism of local cultures and 
civilizations, innovations that aroused admiration or fear soon spread from their 
place of origin to other regions, eventually provoking throughout Eurasia new 
responses of rejection, imitation, or partial adaptation. This process of initiative 
and response reached significant proportions with the Middle Eastern Neolithic 
revolution that diffused agriculture through much of Eurasia and thereby laid | 
the basis for the development of civilizations in geographically favored regions. 
Hence Part I of this study is entitled "The Era of Middle Eastern Dominance to 
500 B.C,” and is concerned with diffusion from the Middle East until the emerg- 
ence and crystallization of the four major Eurasian civilizations: the Chinese, 
Indian, Middle Eastern, and European. 

Part II, entitled "Eurasian Cultural Balance 500 8.c.-1500 A.D,” analyzes the 
autonomous development of the four great civilizations in their respective regions. 
The balance among them was periodically strained by powerful interregional 
movements such as Hellenism, Christianity, Buddhism, and the Arab-Moslem and 
Turkish-Mongol eruptions. Nevertheless the essential autonomy of the individual 
civilizations was preserved. Their borrowings were selective, and there was no 
substantial or lasting preponderance of one over the others. 

Part III, “The Era of Western Dominance, 1500 A.D. to the Present,” discusses 
the fateful disruption of the Eurasian balance resulting from the expansion of 
Western Europe overseas. What had been the isolated Western fringe of Eurasia 
now became the controlling center of global sea lanes, influencing and being 
influenced by every human society accessible from the ocean. The Eastern civiliza- 
tions, which for millenniums had confronted the mobile nomads of the steppes 
and deserts, now were outflanked by equally mobile invaders from the sea. The 
technological and political superiority of these invaders overcame resistance in 
both the Western and Eastern Hemispheres and imposed the unprecedented 
hegemony of one region over the entire world. Hence the title, The Rise of the 
West, which the author describes as “‘a shorthand description of the upshot of the 
history of the human community to date.” 

The consistent and rigorous global orientation of this work yields many 
exciting insights, such as the comparison of the repercussions following the closure 
of the Eurasian ecumene in the second century z.c. and the closure of the global 
ecumene after the sixteenth century A.D., the comparison of the Southeast Asian 
territories influenced by India and the European territories influenced by the 
Roman Empire, the unique characteristics of West European civilization in the 
late Middle Ages that contributed to the ensuing global hegemony, and the con- 
clusion that we “should count ourselves fortunate to live in one of the great ages 
of the world." 

A universal history such as this is vulnerable to the specialists who can point 
to what they regard as procrustean manipulations or to errors of fact or interpre- 
tation. I have my own list of queries and complaints, particularly regarding the 
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extent to which the author seems to have allowed his perfectly justified title to 
affect his treatment of the twentieth century. This century is surely witnessing 
the decline of the West in certain respects, and its triumph in others; indeed the 
two processes are interrelated and mutually stimulating. McNeill recognizes this 
in a footnote on his final page. If this book had appeared in 1914, or even in 1939, 
the process of decline could have been relegated to a footnote. In 1963 it suggests 
that the author has become the prisoner of his title and that his subtitle might 
have been a more functional, if less striking, description of his work. Also the 
banal and frequently confusing pictograms have no place in a study of such 
sophistication and stature. 

In conclusion, the significance of McNeill's contribution must be underscored. 
World history hitherto has been left largely to amateurs or to philosophers of 
history such as Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee. In their search for patterns 
and general laws they treated the rise and fall of "civilizations" as isolated and 
self-sufficient events. McNeill has provided here an alternative to this ahistorical 
disregard of time and space and in doing so has demonstrated that world history 
is a viable and intellectually respectable field of study. 


Northwestern University L. S. STAVRIANOS 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO ROMANTICISM: TRENDS IN STYLE 
IN ART, LITERATURE, AND MUSIC, 1300-1830. By Frederick B. Artz. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. viii, 311. $5.00.) 


Tuıs is a richly informative book proceeding from years spent in the study and 
teaching of subjects pertaining to the culture of Europe. It is probably as excellent 
a book as can be written to give substance and illustration to the theme that the 
arts have a significant history only in the sense of a history of styles, and that an 
analysis and description of styles—herein named in chronological sequence "Early 
Renaissance," "High Renaissance," "Mannerism," "Baroque," “Neo-Classicism,” 
and “Romanticism”—will reveal that painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, 
and music have features and qualities common to one of these prevailing styles 
and reveal these usually within the same time periods. If not a pure intellectual 
history, it is a beautifully wrought intellectualized history, bespeaking a love of 
the arts and revealing a knowledge of the opera of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects, of masters in the various genres of literature, and of composers of music 
ranging from Landino in the fourteenth century to Beethoven and Schubert in 
the nineteenth. There are paragraphs and pages that communicate the excitement 
and relish of the author in building a formal dwelling house for the creative minds 
of modern Europe; there is often apt and charming and economical characteriza- 
tion of artistic achievements. Even so, the book's tendency is organizational and 
encyclopedic, and its matter is best savored in short samplings. Further, it must 
be said that what is most truly vital and essential in art cannot be given in this 
or any textbook of styles in the arts. In a college course devoted to intellectual 
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history, however, teacher and student can proceed from Stilkunst to the originals 
through reading of the poets and dramatists, the contemplation of paintings, the 
hearing of the music of the masters. To these important intellectual and spiritual 
facts of European culture the book is a finely organized and companionable 
guide. 

What it pays too little homage to, since its emphasis is upon style, is genius 
and the springs of genius. It is all very well to say “the style of the High Renais- 
sance in art, letters, and music had a grandeur that reached, in art and literature 
at least, the peak of excellence of the best of the ancients”; it is fascinating, too, 
to find analogies in Raphael, Ariosto, Spenser, Palestrina, William Byrd—a style 
exhibiting dignity, noble simplicity, spaciousness and serenity, balance and har- 
mony. Yet the author’s presentation tends to the view that the age or the style 
produces the artists: for example, mannerism “produced the paintings of 
Tintoretto, many of the works of Michelangelo, the major plays of Shakespeare, 
the poetry of Tasso, the Don Quixote of Cervantes, and the madrigals of Gesualdo 
and Monteverdi.” The reverse would appear to be true, that certain men make the 
“ages” and the “styles” to which other men give names. 

A very different emphasis is to be noted recently among art critics and his- 
torians, Edward J. Dent has said: "It has been for our own century and for the 
generation of the present day to rediscover Mozart, not as the expression of an 
imaginary age of innocence, still less as the musical illustrator of an equally 
imaginary century of rococo artificiality, but as the completely mature creator of 
music that we can still enjoy as a thing of delight for its own sake” (Mozart's 
Operas, p. 12). Lionello Venturi writes of a highly interesting change coming 
over the views of art critics and historians, saying “nowadays far more importance 
is assigned to the individual genius of the artist,” and while Wölflin’s ideas of 
styles and their changes still have currency, “there is more to art than form alone, 
to the exclusion of content; in fact all form derives its value from a given content, 
that content being, in the last analysis, the spiritual outlook of the artist and the 
culture to which he belongs” (Italian Painting—T he Renaissance, pp. 13-14). 


Duke University Ernest W. NELSON 


THE AGE OF RECONNAISSANCE. By J. H. Parry. [The World Histories 
of Civilization.] (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Company. 1963. Pp. 
xv, 364. $7.50.) 

‘To summarize the achievements of Europe in what Parry, in a happy phrase, 

has called the Age of Reconnaissance, is no easy task. It involves knowledge of 

the languages and cultures of widely varying European peoples: Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, Dutch, English. It involves ethnological knowledge of widely vary- 
ing "native" peoples in Asia, Africa, and America who met the European recon- 
naissance with a counterreconnaissance of their own. It requires a knowledge of 
the tools that made the reconnaissance possible: ships, maps, weapons. It involves 
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a knowledge of the natural products of the earth in all parts of the world. It 
involves a knowledge of the legal, moral, and commercial aspects of racial contact 
and expanding sovereignties. Despite the Herculean nature of the task, Parry, 
whose varied career in several continents and in several fields has given him 
valuable knowledge and perspective, has accomplished the task with skill and 
apparent ease. 

Parry does not write explosive or vigorous prose; nor does he organize his 
material in a dramatic manner, His prose gives evidence of a solid and thoughtful 
chewing. It is what is usually termed "straightforward" though it sometimes 
conceals a wry humor and unexpected subtlety. Parry divides his material into 
three broad categories: "The Conditions for Discovery,” “The Story of Discovery," 
and “The Fruits of Discovery.” His chapters on ships and shipbuilders, pilotage 
and navigation, and the fighting capacity of men and of ships are concise and 
perceptive essays. Parry is equally effective in outlining the administrative and 
commercial relationships that developed within the new empires as they took 
form in the postdiscovery phase. His chapter on “The Colonial Bureaucrats” is an 
icily judicious evaluation. 

Parry is, perhaps, less successful in telling the story of discovery, though it 
might be fairer to say that his frame of reference is based too much upon the or- 
ganizational aspects of the operation and too little upon the personal aspects for 
some tastes, One does not obtain a fresh insight into the discoverers or conquerors, 
and certainly not into the discovered or conquered. One does get a better idea of 
the process of discovery and conquest, however. 

Whatever its defects, Parry’s book is an achievement few could equal and 
fewer surpass, (Perhaps “equal” and “surpass” are the wrong words. How differ- 
ently this vast historical subject would have been treated, in emphasis and style, 
had the brush been in the hands of Boxer, Morison, Quinn, or Rowsel) Spendidly 
and profusely illustrated, accompanied by useful charts and maps, it is one of the 
volumes in "The World Histories of Civilization” series being published under 
the general editorship of Sir Ronald Syme. It is a happy achievement, destined to 
become a standard work, though not a classic one. 


Smithsonian Institution Wircoms E. WASHBURN 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume XI, MATERIAL 
PROGRESS AND WORLD-WIDE PROBLEMS, 1870-1898. Edited by 
F. H. Hinsley. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 743. 
$8.50.) 


Mosr of the chapters in this eleventh volume of The New Cambridge Modern 
History are written by very prominent and highly qualified scholars, Moreover, 
without exception these chapters are craftsmanlike. Unfortunately, however, each 
contribution stands in isolation. To be sure, in separate but overlapping chapters 
the editor and Theodor Schieder present panoramic views of the last thirty years 
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of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless they fail to provide unifying principles, 
methods, or questions for the study of the seminal events of these deceptively 
serene decades. 

As a result the other twenty-two chapters do not form any kind of unit and 
share few, if any, common concerns. Many of the authors simply summarize key 
sections of their larger works or write survey chapters for this occasion. Such 
is the case with Werner Conze's work on the German Empire; W. N. Medlicott 
on Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and the Balkans; Paul Knaplund on Britain and 
the British Empire; Percival Spear on India; W. G. Beasley on Japan; Charles C. 
Griffin on Latin America; A. J. P. Taylor on international relations; A. P. 
Thornton on rivalries in the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and Egypt; and 
F. C. Langdon on the scramble for China. Each of these chapters tends to be 
written in the spirit of scientific history, in the mode of narrative political and 
diplomatic history, and in the form of a survey. 

Rather than make significant concessions to the analytic and multifactor ap- 
proach of contemporary historical scholarship, these authors prefer to stand in 
the tradition of the concluding volume of The Old Cambridge Modern History 
published in rgro. Of course they have the advantage of new sources and per- 
spectives over their predecessors. In terms of method, however, A. J. P. Taylor 
belongs to the same school as Hermann Oncken and Emile Bourgeois. It is 
doubly surprising, therefore, that unlike his predecessors he did not insist, to- 
gether with other contributors, on the inclusion in this volume of an updated 
selective and critical bibliography. There can be no excuse for this oversight. 

In a fascinating chapter on the partition of Africa, R. E. Robinson and J. 
Gallagher argue that none of the chief statesmen and politicians of imperialism 
believed in African empire, that there was "no comprehensive cause or purpose" 
behind imperialism, and that the partition of Africa was "a remarkable freak." 
In their view the scramble for African real estate was primarily a response to the 
decay of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of protonationalisms in Islam; only 
marginally was it a function of impulses inside the major European states or of 
the requirements of the balance of power. Consequently power vacuums needed 
to be filled, trade routes had to be secured, and backward societies begged to be 
modernized. In their eagerness to start de novo Robinson and Gallagher overlook ` 
the fact that both Marx and Hobson emphasized the corrosive impact of modern 
states and economies on traditional societies and that Hobson recognized that 
imperialism stimulated nationalism. Hence the conclusion that whereas im- 
perialism was "an engine of social change, colonial nationalism [was] its auxili- 
ary" is not that novel. 

Moreover, after denying that any "single general cause underlay" the im- 
perialist movement, Robinson and Gallagher tend to take the untenable position 
that the dynamics of this movement were of African rather than European origin. 
Since C. P. Fitzgerald, in his chapter on China, is not concerned with the general 
nature of imperialism, he can legitimately limit himself to the conflict between 
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decay and modernization in the Celestial Empire. But to the extent to which 
Robinson and Gallagher courageously set themselves a broader assignment, they 
can hardly afford to ignore or dismiss those upswelling economic, demographic, 
and political forces in Western and Central Europe that Hinsley and Schieder 
discuss in their chapters and that provided the fuel for the imperial expansion 
into the “decaying” non-Western world. 

This chapter on Africa is, of course, a summary of the authors’ Africa and the 
Victorians. But unlike most of the other summary chapters, this one is fresh, 
analytic, and provocative, even if it is controversial. Some will question the in- 
clusion of a controversial piece in this volume, even though it is difficult to define 
the audience for which the book is intended. Whoever reads this book, however, 
will welcome a contribution that combines sound scholarship with imagination, 
playfulness, and argument. 

Equally welcome is the inclusion of separate chapters on economic conditions, 
education, literature, art and architecture, science and technology. A. K. Thorlby 
stresses the “unmistakable symptoms of decadence” in late nineteenth-century 
European literature, though he begs the difficult question as to why this theme 
became so prominent. His essay might be of greater value to historians if, instead 
of discussing English, French, German, Scandinavian, and Russian literature 
seriatim, he had used the topical and comparative approach. According to 
Nikolaus Pevsner, in painting and architecture the late nineteenth century marked 
“the beginning of a new age [as well as] the end of an old.” But neither Thorlby 
nor Pevsner tells us why different art forms had varying degrees of suscepti- 
bility to the rapidly proliferating symptoms of social and cultural disintegration 
and malaise. Unlike the architects, most poets and painters did not celebrate the 
triumph of technology that Trevor Williams describes. 

Judging by these topical chapters the editor realized that narrow political and 
diplomatic history was obsolete. Unable or unwilling to find scholars equipped 
to bring together the strands of political, economic, social, and cultural history 
Flinsley commissioned specialists to provide the new dimensions. None of these 
chapters is intrinsically bad, but they are hopelessly capsulated. That this need 
not be the case is clear from M. E. Howard’s superb treatment of the armed 
forces. In less than forty pages he presents the transformation of Europe’s mili- 
tary and naval establishments as a kaleidoscope of the economic, technological, 
social, diplomatic, and intellectual changes in European society. 

Similarly, in his analysis of the birth and consolidation of the Third Republic, 
J. Néré meaningfully relates political, economic, social, and intellectual factors. 
Néré was unwilling to summarize or survey well-known materials and events. 
In one of the rare footnotes in the book he confesses not only that he bases his 
chapter “on a personal study of the sources, for the Boulangist period at least,” 
but he also asks that his interpretation be considered “provisional” rather than 
definitive! 

The Old Cambridge History accurately reflected pre-1914 historiography: 
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quite appropriately G. P. Gooch traced the “Growth of Historical Science” in its 
concluding chapter. The New Cambridge History, however, cannot speak for 
contemporary historical scholarship which has progressed from Fustel de Cou- 
langes to Marc Bloch, from Aulard to Labrousse, and from Albert Sorel to E. H. 
Carr. In the spirit of this advance Robinson and Gallagher, Howard, and Néré 
point toward the job that needs to be done. Meanwhile only reviewers should have 
to read extensively in this volume. 


Princeton . University Arno J. MAYER 


WELTGESCHICHTE DER GEGENWART. Edited by Felix von Schroeder. 
Volume I, DIE STAATEN. By Erich Angermann et al. (Bern: Francke Ver- 
lag. 1962. Pp. 830. 48 fr. S.) 


“PerHaps later generations will speak of our time as one of the few turning 
points in human history, in which totally new forms of living were discovered," 
writes Felix von Schroeder in the foreword of this survey of contemporary 
history. And he proceeds to suggest that we are in the midst of an Umbruch, a 
complete alteration of existing civilization. This transformation is of particular 
interest to the historian, for it is making the concept of "world history" more 
meaningful than ever before. 

The cogency of Schroeder's statement is self-evident. Its application to the 
present work is equally apparent, for this is the first of two volumes designed 
to place the capstone on the Historia Mundi, as originally planned by Fritz 
Valjavec and now being carried out by his co-workers, This initial volume scans 
the globe along regional or national lines, its emphasis resting heavily upon 
interna] history. The second volume contemplates a more synthetic approach 
dealing with international relations and global developments in the social, 
economic, and cultural fields. 

The series of essays comprising this volume represents a wide range of 
authorship. German authorities predominate, but a significant number of native 
historians are included. Thus Charles Loch Mowat presents a clear and lucid 
summary of British history since 1918, Jacques Droz a dispassionate and objective 
analysis of the French scene. Án essay of outstanding merit is that of Louis Joos 
of the University of Dakar on "The African World." 

American scholars will find the essay on the United States, written by Erich 
Angermann of Munich, of particular interest. Although some of his interpreta- 
tions are debatable, they are also thought-provoking. Angermann sees the 1920's 
in America as the source of "most of the impulses which have determined the 
life of the United States during the past forty years." In his eyes this decade was 
a time of social and cultural change involving not only the apparent elements 
of economic progress, Fords, flappers, working wives, and divorce, but also of a 
conflict between rural traditionalists and urban innovators and of a growing 
cultural pessimism on the part of intellectuals. The coming of the depression, 
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he believes, marked the collapse of the classical liberalism that had dominated 
- the country and with it the real end of the nineteenth century. 

Angermann follows the career of Franklin D. Roosevelt with appreciation, 
but notes that the coming of the war saved his image from a sharp decline: a 
man of Roosevelts stamp was not designed for “normal times.” Truman also 
receives plaudits for creating in the midst of times of unrest and dissatisfaction 
an independent policy. Eisenhower, on the contrary, in spite of “faultless 
decorum, great personal simplicity and modesty,” suffered from “lack of personal 
initiative and creative ideas” and failed to lead America out of its disorientation. 
As the United States moved into the sixties Angermann found evidence of a 
more mature society in the tendencies to self-criticism and the increased prestige 
of intellectuals and in the leadership of an intellectual but “unideological, 
skeptical politician bound up with the realities” of the day. 

Ironically, one of the least satisfactory essays in the volume is that dealing 
with Germany by Anton Ritthaler. Ritthaler’s view of recent German history 
gives little evidence of the self-criticism that has been one of the outstanding 
merits of many of his younger contemporaries. The section on Weimar breathes 
Rightist nostalgia for Imperial Germany; the account of the National Socialist 
period is turgidly apologetic; the treatment of the postwar era assumes that 
Germany's plight during this period was totally unjustified. 

Although this volume is in many sections a most significant contribution to 
contemporary history, the publication of the second volume will be awaited with 
much greater interest. The projected essays promise exciting new approaches, 
and the names of the contributors command scholarly respect. 


Florida State University Earr R. Beck 


Ancient and Medieval 


PREHISTORY AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION. By Jacquetta 
Hawkes and Sir Leonard Woolley. [History of Mankind. Cultural and 
Scientific Development, Volume I.] (New York: Harper and Row for the 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural Devel- 
opment of Mankind. 1963. Pp. xlvii, 873. $12.50.) 


Tuts first volume of the UNESCO history of the cultural and scientific develop- 
ment of mankind is in fact two quite separate books bound together. Jacquetta 
Hawkes's 350 pages on prehistory constitute a fine summary of what is known and 
may be reasonably surmised about mankind’s beginnings. The author manages to 
hold a nice balance between boldness of hypothesis and responsibility to the 
scrappy data actually available for the reconstruction of human prehistory. Chapter 
nur, “The History of Paleolithic and Mesolithic Cultures," is a small masterpiece 
of compression and comprehensiveness, and the succeeding essays on “Mind,” 
"Society," “Material Culture," and "Art and Religion” add something to the 
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general picture painted in Chapter nr. The Neolithic age is dealt with in the same 
fashion, a general chapter being followed by shorter essays on particular aspects 
of Neolithic society organized under almost the same rubrics employed for 
Paleolithic times. 

No comparable summary of the state of the prehistorian's art exists elsewhere: 
global in perspective and coverage, erudite, and, so far as I can tell, accurate as 
well. The book’s only important defect is prevalence of technical jargon, This will 
make the book heavy going for most readers to whom such a sentence as the 
following is not likely to be very informative: “In Egypt as in east Africa it was 
again the Levalloisian tradition that lingered, alike in the Sebilian of Upper 
Egypt, in the miserable epi-Levalloisian of Lower Egypt, and the Khargan cen- 
tered on the Kharga oasis.” 

The second part of the volume, “The Beginnings of Civilization,” is far less 
satisfactory. The fact that Sir Leonard Woolley died before work on the book 
was completed accounts for some of the deficiencies, for apparently Professor 
Jean Leclant of Strasbourg University, who was entrusted with the duty of 
bringing the materials Woolley left behind him to final form, interpreted his 
task as requiring him not to alter Woolley’s text, even when it was clearly in 
error. 

This is, however, by no means the root of the trouble, for such passages are 
comparatively rare and usually trifling in importance. The fundamental weakness 
of the book arises from a radically defective conception, poorly executed. The 
defect of execution results from the fact that whenever Woolley leaves Mesopo- 
tamia behind, his information and scholarly judgment weaken. His casual and 
quite uncritical discussion of China’s early history is the most consistent example 
of slovenly performance, but it is also the case that his remarks about Egypt 
often fail to reflect recent scholarship. In addition, he occasionally branches off 
into whimsey, as when he suggests that the architecture of the great stupa at 
Sanchi in India derives from “the wooden architecture of China”! In fairness, it 
should also be said that there are passages in the book that seem wise and persua- 
sive, as, for example, the discussion of how the grammatical structure of the 
Sumerian language facilitated the development of ideographic script. But such 
passages, by their excellence, point up the unevenness of the work as a whole. 

More fundamental, however, is the defective conception that underlies and 
largely vitiates the entire enterprise. To quote Woolley himself, the “elements 
that go to make up civilization” are treated “each in turn, abstracted from 
... context.” From this dissection “the advance of man in general" is expected 
to emerge (p. 829; cf. p. 509, “the whole purpose of this book is to trace man’s 
progress ...”). And although Woolley goes on to say that such a procedure is 
artificial, and that civilization is a manner of life, not merely a sum of discrete 
parts, nothing in the scheme of the book allows him to develop this side of 
human reality. 

The assumptions behind such a procedure sound strangely like the eighteenth 
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century. Civilization is treated as a single entity. All the past, therefore, becomes 
a series of steps rising toward the peak of the present. Recognition of the reality 
of divergent styles of civilization is not entirely suppressed, but successive chapters 
on urbanism, social structure, techniques, arts and crafts, economic structure, 
language and writing, science, religion, fine and applied arts, music and literature 
each run across the civilized world, compelling the author to treat each topic 
for each civilized society as though a simple one-to-one comparison or equivalence 
were possible. 

From such catalogues of great achievements, even if they were exhaustive, no 
picture of the past can possibly emerge. Woolley’s fifty-page introduction, offering 
a summary of the political and other events of the Bronze Age, is not.an adequate 
antidote for the incoherence of the whole. How, for example, can Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian literature be discussed without Egyptian and Mesopotamian re- 
ligion, which is reserved, of course, for a separate chapter? The answer is to 
catalogue the emergence of literary genres: the epic, wisdom literature, the 
hymn, and so forth, But this is puerile, imposing categories of (essentially 
Greek) literary scholarship upon a past that knew them not, and measuring the 
achievements of the ancients by their approximation to such categories. Similar 
gaucheries abound throughout the book and fit it only for the naive, who are 
unaware of the pervasive cultural differences between societies and across time, 
or for the learned, who know already what happened and how it happened and 
may pick up odd bits of information or an interesting hypothesis amid the ruck 
of dismembered parts and disjointed fragments that constitute the body of the 
book. 
Hawkes largely escapes this difficulty because so little beyond catalogues of 
artifacts and artifact assemblages can be known of prehistory. Her general nar- 
rative therefore is far larger in the whole, her speculations about human cultural 
achievements are less burdened by discrete information, and her catalogues of 
tool types and the rest shrink to appropriately modest proportion. Not so in the 
second part, where the availability of far greater stores of information painfully 
demonstrates the defects of a plan generated by squadrons of academic bureau- 
crats marshaled into a series of committees and commissions whose mere listing 
requires more than a dozen pages in the front matter of this volume. 


University of Chicago WiLLiAAM H. McNEıL 


THE HERITAGE OF PERSIA. By Richard N. Frye. [The World Histories of 
Civilization.] (Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Company. 1963. Pp. 
xvii, 301. $7.50.) 

Tus latest volume in an important series devoted to "high-level vulgarization” 

will add to the established reputation of its author, the Aga Khan Professor of 

Iranian at Harvard, as a scholar of international distinction in the difficult field 
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of Iranian studies. Like the preceding volumes in this series (for example, C. M. 
Bowra’s The Greek Experience and Michael Grant’s The World of Rome), 
Professor Frye’s “scientific-popular” history of pre-Islamic Iran is eminently 
useful and learned. That it is somewhat less readable is attributable to the con- 
junction of a complicated subject and a serious concern for scholarship. The 
problems and uncertainties that abound in Iranian history frequently lead the 
author to pursue matters which to the nonspecialist will often seem abstruse and 
minor. 

Following an introductory chapter on sources and geographical background— 
geography accounts for much of the “local self-interest and fierce individualism 
[that] have been both the bane and the glory of Iran throughout its history"— 
the six remaining chapters bring together what is known or is as often con- 
jectured about the history of Iran during two millenniums. Chapter 11 investigates 
the preliterary period, utilizing evidence from comparative philology and an 
east Iranian cycle of lays and legends. Frye believes that the origin of the latter 
material probably coincided with the appearance of the prophet Zoroaster, thereby 
ensuring his inclusion in the developing epic tradition. The treatment here of 
Zoroaster's life and teachings illustrates the author's general approach to the 
many unsettled problems of Iranian history and culture: first the various points 
of view on a problem are presented (Frye's wide acquaintance with modern 
languages, including Russian, has ensured the inclusion of all important scholarly 
opinion), then the criterion of simplicity is employed to support one interpreta- 
tion or, in many instances, to propose a new one. 

The next four chapters—the heart of the book—deal with the Achaemenid, 
Hellenistic, Parthian, and Sasanian periods from the sixth century s.c. to the 
sixth century an. With the Achaemenids and their Median predecessors, the 
scene shifts from eastern to western Iran and from prehistory to history. Yet 
despite the availability of written sources, the account of the par Achaemenica is 
replete with problems of historical interpretation, two of which are presented 
in detail: Darius’ seizure of power, "one of the greatest stories and scandals of 
ancient history," and the fusion of Zoroaster's teachings with the old religious 
beliefs and practices. Iran's little-known Hellenistic Age receives more than usual 
attention, with the innovations of Hellenism being balanced against the 
Achaemenid institutions that were preserved. Even less is known about the 
neglected and even maligned Parthian era—to Frye, not Iran's "Dark Ages" but 
an important period of "transition from a world in which Greece was dominant 
to a new world in which Hellenism was swallowed up by the Orient." Under 
the Sasanians, this trend culminates in a revived Achaemenid empire with 
Persians again ruling non-Iranians, a Zoroastrian state church enforcing religious 
orthodoxy, and a national epic formed from earlier sagas and legends. 

A final chapter argues persuasively that the ancient history of Persia needs 
to be extended beyond the Arab conquest of the seventh century a.p. to the tenth 
century when the Persian heritage succeeded in transforming a Bedouin Islam 
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into a universal culture and faith. “Just as Greek civilisation served as a vehicle 
for Christianity, so did Iranian civilisation for Islam.” 

Although Frye’s primary concern is with the remarkable continuity of 
traditions in Iran proper (modern Persia and Afghanistan), much attention is 
given to the peripheral areas, notably Central Asia and northwest India, into 
which Iranian culture penetrated. The volume is lavishly illustrated with sixty- 
four pages of plates, and, in view of the poor state of Iranian bibliography, the 
specialist will welcome the thirty-two pages of notes and the general reader the 
six-page annotated bibliography of mainly general works. 


Tulane University Nets BAILKEY 


THUCYDIDES AND HIS HISTORY. By F. E. Adcock. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 146. $3.95.) 


“Tus book is an attempt to describe Thucydides, his personality, his mind and 
his fortunes, what he set himself to do and how he did it, and how far.” Adcock 
has for some time been thinking about the composition of Thucydides’ History, 
which has been a subject of controversy for about a century, and in this small 
volume he puts into literary form the conclusions he has reached after a lifetime 
spent in the study of the Greek and Roman world and its historians. 

First I quote Adcock’s final judgment: “it appears to the present writer most 
probable . . . that Thucydides composed his history pari passu with events and 
with his observation of them.” The twelve brief essays of Part I are meant to 
support this thesis. Adcock proceeds through the History systematically, analyzing 
and explaining the subjects and passages most relevant to his inquiry (for 
example, “The Speeches,” “The Ten Years War," “The Exile," “Book VIII,” 
“Revisions and Additions," “Publication”). 

In Part II (“Interpretations”), after an introductory chapter on “The Early 
Transmission of the Text,” Adcock examines thirteen passages of Thucydides, 
one of Diogenes Laertios, three of Markellinos, and one of Pausanias; these 
summary studies are both interpretative and paleographical. An “Index of Passages 
Cited” and a “General Index” complete the work. 

Thucydides tells us that he began to write at the very outbreak of war. If we 
take this literally (and why should we not?), then he need never have been 
far behind the march of events, especially after his exile, which freed him from his 
normal responsibilities as an Athenian citizen. From time to time, of course, he 
turned back to add, to adjust, to correct. That is, he composed (I imagine, judging 
from my own practice) very much as the writer of today composes. 

I add a few comments on details, The second sentence of I, 97, 2, thinks 
Adcock, shows that the Pentekontaetia was written before rather than after the 
publication of the Atthis of Hellanikos. The speeches represent speeches actually 
delivered, as Thucydides himself claims (J, 22, 1), and reflect what each situation 
demanded of the speaker, which was not necessarily the truth. In Book VIII, 
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Thucydides may well have enjoyed the confidence of Alkibiades. Chapter xxi 
of the first book is part of a preface to the Ten Years’ War and was written not 
long after 421. Thucydides continued his narrative beyond what we have, but 
this material never reached the redactor. Adcock suggests that "Thucydides left 
Athens during the terror of 404-403, partly to seek further information, and 
perished at sea (Markellinos), along with the rest of his manuscript, on his way 
home. Thus his work did not receive a final comprehensive revision. 

Adcock does not pretend to have treated the problem of composition ex- 
haustively. But what he does put before his readers makes a nice fundamental 
case; it has probability on its side, and it is economical. I suspect that this book 
will come to occupy an important place in Thucydidean studies. 


` University of British Columbia Marcom F. McGnEcoR 


DEATH OF A REPUBLIC: POLITICS AND POLITICAL THOUGHT AT 
ROME 59-44 B.C. By John Dickinson. Edited and with an introduction by 
George Lee Haskins. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. xi, 400. 
$7.50.) 


Ts book has an unusual history. The author, a distinguished jurist at the 
University of Pennsylvania, died in 1952 and left (we are informed) a “massive 
history of Roman political thought and institutions,” complete to the death of 
Augustus. His literary executor has taken over ten years to publish this extract 
covering the years 59-44 s.c. The author has not been entirely fortunate in his 
editor. The latter is responsible for the catchpenny title and for the division of the 
work into seven chapters arranged in three “Parts.” The general reader, for 
whom the work is chiefly intended, will be puzzled by flash back allusions to 
matters not explained. in their place, and extracts of up to seventeen lines from 
modern writers—which the author perhaps intended as temporary props—too 
often stand in the text. However, the editor has made amends by writing a 
useful and well-informed introductory chapter on the general background of 
the late Republic. The publishers have seen fit to reinforce the sales appeal of the 
title with black binding and end papers, and the title page would not come amiss 
in a television commercial, Annotation is collected—where it is most difficult to 
find or consult—at the end of each Part. There is no bibliography or index. It 
is time for readers to protest against some of the standards of serious commercial 
publishing. 

The editor’s introduction is followed by an outline history of the period, with 
interest centered on Caesar and Cicero; the last two chapters draw general 
conclusions about the political theory and practice of these two men. The 
historical outline takes up two-thirds of the book, but offers little that is new or 
(thus the book jacket) “provocative.” One cannot help wondering whether 
there is still room for the amateur in a complex and much-discussed period of 
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history. Despite a few (mostly trivial) references to such works, the author 
clearly had not read much work published after about 1920 or in a foreign 


language. Typically, his summary of “almost uniformly eulogistic” modernes à 


views on Caesar cites seven works (all in English), ranging from 1845 to 1914; 
the histories most often cited throughout are Heitland’s (1923) and Long’s 
(1864-74). Gelzer’s Caesar (by far the best biography, which has gone through 
six ever-improving editions in forty years) was unknown to Dickinson, and Syme's 
Roman Revolution, cited once or twice, had made no impact. Yet these and other 
scholars (notably Strasburger) have completely transformed our understanding 
of the period in the last two generations, and no book that does not start from 
what they have achieved is now worth reading or publishing. Actually, the author 
would have found much to comfort him in this modern interpretation, which 


sees Caesar, for example, against the background of his age, as a politician and ` 


soldier ruthlessly striving for power and not certain what to do with it. (“He 
wanted to cut the knot by marching against Parthia” [Gelzer].) That Dickinson 
had independently arrived at a similar view is greatly to the credit of his acumen 
and historical perceptiveness. Yet the fact remains that he here offers little that 
had not already been better done by the time he wrote. For this work is inev- 
itably impaired by lack of real familiarity with the background. Some statements 
show remarkable misconceptions. Thus Crassus is thought of as “inept and 
clumsy ... in political matters”—dquite the opposite of ancient judgments—and 
as unable to win “electoral support” (for what further office?); and Pompey— 
son of a consul, of a family noble for three generations—is described as suffering 
under the "social handicap” of being “born of a plebeian family.” Caesar is said 
to have joined Crassus in intriguing against Pompey, thereby dividing the popular 
party and playing into the hands of the Senate! 

Of the last two chapters, the one on Caesar has little difficulty in demolishing 
some outdated views. It is here that one most misses familiarity with the work 
of the last forty years, since the results are in many ways close to modern opinion. 
The chapter on Cicero is the best. It shows, more clearly than much work by 
specialists, how much valuable thought can be found in Cicero's political 
works, with their insistence on moral leadership by a responsible elite in an 
institutional framework. In an age when constitutional safeguards are attacked 
as outmoded by anyone whom they happen to inconvenience, and when the 
pretense that there is no elite has merely created one that admits no responsibil- 
ities, this was well worth saying. But it might have been better to print it 
separately, rather than bury it in a large and expensive volume. 


Durham University E. BADIAN 


LÉ 


ROMAN BRITAIN AND EARLY ENGLAND, 55 B.C.-A.D. 871. By Peter 
Hunter Blair. [A History of England, Volume L.] (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1963. Pp. xii, 292. $5.50.) 


. w 
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Tus is the first in a series of eight volumes to cover the entire history of England. 
The closest competitor to the project is the Oxford series, about twice as big or 
detailed, and now, in its corresponding first volume, nearly thirty years old. In 
the period treated by Blair, there have been archaeological advances quite suf- 
ficient to justify a new survey. This emerges clearly from his work, While the 
book extends an invitation to the uncommitted reader through its handsome 
pages, excellent maps (most, however, lacking a mile scale), clear plates (but 
why include seven Latin inscriptions?), the very first chapter sets a proper tone: 
thirty-one pages on the sources, a fine treatment of an essential subject. Readers 
who would go further can do so through a very short but careful bibliography 
(though surely Collingwood’s section in the Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
could displace Liversidge on Furniture in Roman Britain). After the sources 
follow three chapters on the Roman conquest, three on administration, religion, 
farming, and so forth, four on the post-Roman invasions and the establishment 
of the new kingdoms, and two on their inner life. The whole book in fact 
breaks in the middle, as does the subject itself. 

Among trivial matters, everyone will have his own ideas about what is put 
in or should be. Art history gets especially short shrift. Readers might dispute 
what is said of Roman citizenship and the London tile stamps and strike out a 
fair scattering of pointless detail. Who cares about “the double layer of timber 
strapping to give increased resilience at the south-east corner of Chester" or the 
“g strakes on either side of the keel-plank and the inner framework . . . con- 
structed with 26 transverse ribs" in the Sutton Hoo ship? These points belong 
in dig reports, rewarding because specific and vivid, but requiring a more 
selective handling than they receive. They certainly should not dictate the very 
scope of the treatment. Because so many Roman forts have been so carefully dug 
in the last century, military history is allowed to predominate excessively in a fifth 
of the whole book, while the slender evidence for more important matters is 
not fully exploited. And there is a further weakness. Britain is not considered 
as part of a wider world. The reasons for Claudius’ invasion or for the importance 
of command in the province; the cultural ties with other provinces (“winged 
corridor” houses}; Romanization in general; and, later, the effects of conversion 
and relations with the Church elsewhere all receive a cursory or very scattered 
treatment, Yet this excessively narrow focus on Britain isolated is less evident in 
the second half of the book. 

Blair sometimes hides the big points among the little or obscures the con- 
tinental background of developments within Britain. He has, on the other hand, 
included whatever is new, to the very edge of controversy; he is extremely 
accurate; and he weaves together a tremendous number of facts in a smooth, 
even texture, This much is admirable. A compendious, standard survey is, after 
all, the hardest kind of book to write, and Blair comes near to complete success. 


Brandeis University Ramsay MACMULLEN 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Number 16. (Washington, D. C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Trustees for Harvard University; distrib. 
by J. J. Augustin, Publisher, Locust Valley, N. Y. 1962. Pp. ix, 411. $12.00.) 


Numer Sixteen of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers presents thirteen articles on 
various aspects of Byzantine society including art, archaeology, science, medicine, 
history, liturgical drama, philology, and theology. Milton Anastos’ paper, “Nes- 
torius Was Orthodox,” is perhaps the most original and startling of all those 
appearing in this volume, for it presents a conclusion that alters the accepted 
view of heresiologists and historians in regard to one of the most important 
events of the fifth century. Basing his discussion upon the Chalcedonian Symbol, 
Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius, and the Bazaar of Heracleides, Anastos 
arrives at the conclusion that Nestorius was Dyophysitic and Orthodox, but that 
his style was so obscure and prolix that great care is needed to disentangle his 
theological position in these various writings. Anastos performs a philosophical 
dissection of these works with a lucidity that enables the historian to follow 
the development of Nestorius’ Christology. Beginning with the statement that 
in Christ there are two natures, the fifth-century patriarch declared that in 
Christ there are also two substances, two hypostases, and two prosopa. Every 
living being, he continues, has a substance (ousia) from which it derives life, 
and this substance has a distinct nature (pAysis) which is the totality of its 
qualities. There can be no nature without a substance. Neither substance nor 
nature, however, is fully operative without a third element, the prosopon, which 
reveals them. As Nestorius wanted to safeguard both the divine and human 
natures of Christ, he rejected Cyril's formula of the “natural” or "hypostatic" 
union. The two natures and substances could not combine without doing damage 
to one another. Therefore, when God the Word became man, the two were 
joined together in the prosopic union. 

Philip Grierson “rediscovers” the collection of disparate materials known 
as the Chronicon Altinate et Chronicon Gradense. The Chronicon Altinate 
contains a list of the Byzantine emperors, with the length of the reign of each, 
his obit, place of burial, description of his tomb, and often an account of the 
circumstances of his death or disposition. After revealing its importance for 
Byzantine history and archaeology, Grierson evaluates the reliability of the text 
as a historical source. The last historical study in this volume, Hans Belting’s 
“Studien zum beneventanischen Hof im 8. Jahrhundert,” examines the history, 
church, art, numismatics, and court school of the Langobard principality of 
Beneventum during the period 758-806. Two papers, Harry Wolfson’s “The 
Problem of the Souls of the Spheres from the Byzantine Commentaries on 
Aristotle through the Arabs and St. Thomas to Kepler” and Oswei Temkin’s 
“Byzantine Medicine: Tradition-Empiricism,” were originally given at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Symposium on Byzantine Science. The remaining essays are 
largely concerned with aspects of Byzantine art, philology, and liturgical drama. 


University of California, Los Angeles Sreros VRYONIS, JR. 
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QUO WARRANTO PROCEEDINGS IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD I, 
1278-1294. By Donald W. Sutherland. (New York: Oxford uL Press. 
1963. Pp. viii, 263. $8.00.) 


Epwarp I's quo warranto campaign was slow, incomplete, and, in law, incon- 
clusive. Yet its history opens up a new perspective on Edwardian governance. 
“The concentration of so many cares in so few hands,” Sutherland concludes, 
“condemned Edward’s government to frequent mediocrity.” Furthermore, the 
story of the quo warranto proceedings suggests that the so-called impersonal 
monarchy of Henry II and Richard I was still, in 1294, a mighty personal one. 
When King Edward was away on wars in Wales and Gascony, even judicial ad- 
ministration lumbered for “every project seemed to need immediate direction by 
the king and his council.” 

The King’s objective in 1298 was to restore to the crown franchises usurped 
or abused and to identify and put on record the terms of lawful liberties. Sum- 
mons by writ and presentment by jury brought before justices in eyre sixteen 
hundred suits concerning franchises: wrecks, waifs, and whales; fairs, markets, 
and tolls; and assizes of bread and ale. Of greater consequence to the crown 
were the major liberties: the return of writs, crown pleas, and amerciamenta 
propria (exemptions from royal fines), Cases involving points of law might work 
their way to the King’s Bench, to the Council, and a few to Parliament. There, 
baronial politics came into play and eventually won out. The 1290 statute of 
quo warranto was intended to check ultraroyalist King’s attorneys, like Gilbert 
of ‘Thornton and Hugh Louther. The King’s politics, too, intervened, and 
Edward’s Gascon war prompted the suspension of eyres in 1294; this, in effect, 
ended the quo warranto campaign. 

For sixteen years, however, king’s counsel and opposing pleaders produced 
much good argument, and their juridical ideas worked to augment the royal 
authority. Sutherland skillfully depicts the nature of king, crown, and regal 
power, and he presents evidence that pleaders looked upon the crown as an 
entity apart from the King. One way they used this concept was to invoke the 
crown’s authority to counter the ingenious, antifeudal argument of conquest. 
William I’s companions, so this doctrine ran, were coconquerors who had “con- 
quered their lands with the sword” and so their franchises, too. Hence their 
descendants, seised of them “since the Conquest,” had needed no royal grants 
to establish their rights. Against just such a claim to hold crown pleas from 
conquest, Louther argued in 1292: “Pleas of the crown, a franchise touching 
peace and justice, compose a crown and make their possessor a king; in 1066 only 
King William conquered a crown. Therefore your ancestor cannot have con- 
quered these franchises.” Such delicate interplays of logic, law, and history enabled 
Sutherland to brighten the story of prolonged litigation that rests, perforce, upon 
an exhaustive statistology. One bright passage about the relation of franchises 
to the crown, however, is relegated (out of deference to scientific history, no 
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doubt) to a footnote, Just as Maitland conjectured what the judges in the Ship 
Money case should have said, so Sutherland imaginatively has reconstructed 
arguments that Louther might have pleaded. 

To say that Qwo Warranto Proceedings carries the imprimatur of the 
Clarendon Press may seem warrant enough of its author's professional caliber; it 
also bears the mark of Galbraith's discipline in the art of writing medieval history. 
However, Sutherland's own talents—clarity of thought, respect for evidence, a 
forthright style, and, above all, sparkles of historical imagination—are what give 
his book quality. 


Yale University WiLLIAM H. DUNHAM, Jr. 


EUROPE IN TRANSITION, 1300-1520. By Wallace K. Ferguson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1962. Pp. xiii, 625. $8.00.) 


Proressor Ferguson has achieved a remarkable feat of synthesis and integration in 
what may be described as the most comprehensive one-volume account of the 
Renaissance to be published in the United States. Although ostensibly a 
textbook (and one probably destined to become as much a bible of graduate 
students as The Renaissance in Historical Thought), the tone of Europe in 
Transition suggests the historical essay far more than the works of Henry S. 
Lucas, Albert Hyma, or the two volumes by Pirenne, Hauser, Renaudet, er al. 
in the series “Peuples et Civilisations.” Expository detail is frequent in the three 
chapters on political history, but even in these cases narrative chronology is 
never permitted to endanger or obscure the author’s commitment to the essay 
of historical interpretation and analysis. It seems reasonable to assume that this 
book was never conceived as a manual, but rather as an effort to bring together 
the principal findings of modern scholarship on every major aspect of European - 
civilization from the late Middle Ages to the Reformation. In doing so Ferguson 
shows the same uncommon gift for precision in the summary of argument that 
he achieved in his book on Renaissance historiography. 

Its title notwithstanding, the book begins with a “preliminary essay” of 
nearly one hundred pages on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and establishes 
in this opening section a structure that is followed in the two long major di- 
visions of the book. In each part Ferguson examines, in sequence, the economic 
order, the social system, the organization of politics, and the historical directions 
of religion, learning, and art. The longest part of the book is called “The First 
Period of Transition: 1300-1450.” Here Ferguson surveys the varieties of 
institutional organization and cultural expression, by region, in the early 
Renaissance, giving as much notice to the resources of tradition as to the energies 
of innovation; thus in a single chapter the origins of Italian humanism are 
examined along with the vernacular literature of Northern Europe and the 
continuities of late Scholastic philosophy and science. The third part of the book, 
“The Second Period of Transition” (from about 1450 to about 1520), is sepa- 
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rated from the previous division by the assumption that the middle of the quat- 
trocento was "a turning point and the opening of a new period," “the end of 
one era and the beginning of another," and "the second stage in the transition 
from medieval to modern civilization." 

Although Europe in Transition is steadily informed by monographic scholar- 
ship to a degree rarely found in a book of this kind, the dominant perspective 
of the book—expressed in its title, preface, and interpretive introductions—is 
Ferguson's familiar assertion that the Renaissance is to be understood as a period 
of transition from "medieval" to "modern" Europe, and that although elements 
of both kinds lay mixed together (like good and evil in Burckhardt's quattro- 
cento), the transition approaches completion in the sixteenth century. For those 
who are convinced by Cantimori's rejection of this argument, it is fortunate that 
the utility of the book 1s not disturbed by the persistence of Ferguson's language 
of periodization; this conception can be detached from the body of the book 
without loss. Those whom Ferguson has not persuaded before will not be 
convinced now. They may also find themselves puzzled by the admission of 
certain reservations from the author himself. He seems far more willing, for 
example, to argue the case for transition in the sectors of economic and political 
development than he does in treating changes in the social order. During the 
“Second Period of Transition,” he writes, "economic as well as political conditions 
encouraged the transformation of the Italian urban patriciate into a courtly 
aristocracy,” while in the northern and western states the end of the Hundred 
Years War is associated not only with the consolidation of the centralized 
territorial state, but also with the reconstruction of aristocracies in France, 
England, and Spain. The author further concedes that the "periodization we have 
followed thus far applies only imperfectly to the history of art and music,” a 
concession made again in the last sentence of the book. Finally, if the modern 
world may be represented by such phenomena as the fragmentation of religious 
obedience, the secularization of values, the separation of fides from ratio, the 
doctrine of natural rights, and the fact as well as the idea of political revolution, 
and if modern society is further to be identified by scientific methodology, in- 
dustrial technology, and industrial capitalism, then the span of Ferguson's 
transition to the "modern" world is severely diminished. But the usefulness and 
the achievement of this book are not. Apart from his arguable Neo-Burckhardtian 
bias, he presents the varieties and complexity of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with convincing skill, clarity, and erudition. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Ricard M. Dovaras 
THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE MEDICI BANK, 1397-1494. By 


Raymond de Roover. [Harvard Studies in Business History, Number 21.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xxii, 500. $10.00.) 


Discussie abstractions such as the Renaissance or capitalism helps less to give 
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us a firm grip on the past than does getting down to particulars with sources at 
hand to clear up a host of detailed problems, as Raymond de Roover has done. 
This is by no means merely a new edition of his earlier book, The Medici Bank; 
it is an entirely new book. A fresh treatment on a large scale was made possible, 
as the author explains in the preface, by Florence Edler de Roover’s discovery 
of the central account books of the Medici bank, 1397-1450, in a mislabeled bundle 
in the Florentine archives. Other archives, at Rome, Brussels, and Florence, have 
also contributed to the mass of letters, accounts, contracts, wills, tax records, and 
so forth that give a frm basis for Raymond de Roover’s analysis. His special 
skill in using such sources and his thorough knowledge of the pertinent work 
of other scholars enable him to tell authoritatively and in detail the story of the 
Medici partnerships and its branches, The thoroughness with which he does so 
would weary a general reader who undertook to plough through every chapter, 
but it provides facts useful to historians of the period. Moreover it adds signifi- 
cantly to understanding the inner working of many economic institutions, es- 
pecially the money market, foreign exchange, the alum monopoly, the Florentine 
textile industry, and the Florentine tax system. 

In one of the introductory chapters the author is at pains to explain the 
difference between the highly respectable great bankers such as the Medici and 
the manifest usurers. In doing so he inadvertently understates, it seems to me, 
the extent to which respectable people paid and received what we call interest. 
When he gets down to detail he disproves his own generalization that “the taking 
of interest was ruled out” for bankers unless they were manifest usurers, which 
the Medici were not. The Medici took and paid interest on money deposited “a 
discrezione.” He says, “There was no account for interest income,” but also 
“Interest paid was charged to the account Discrezione and interest received was 
credited to the same.” A slight uncertainty as to the rate of interest on these 
deposits a discrezione was sufficient to exempt them from being considered 
usurious by the laity, to whom usury was only “any certain gain exacted by 
virtue of a loan.” But they were considered usurious by the Church’s doctrine 
that “any increment demanded above the principal” was usury, and I call them 
interest because current usage calls interest the payments made by savings banks 
even if the rate varies slightly from year to year. Of course De Roover is right 
that we cannot say that the Medici disregarded the teachings of the Church. That 
would be like saying that American big business “disregards” the antitrust laws, 
ignoring what they pay in lawyers’ fees to avoid violation. Medieval bankers 
believed in the Church’s doctrine about usury just as sincerely as American 
business executives believe in the competitive system—and hate unfair compe- 
tition, To say by way of introduction that “the taking of interest was ruled out” 
seems likely to give a false impression although the impression will be corrected 
by a careful reading of later chapters. 

De Roover’s analysis of the causes of the failure of the Medici bank has not 
changed since he wrote his earlier book, which he still recommends as giving “a 
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general picture which is substantially correct.” Nor has he changed his judgments 
on the business abilities of Cosimo and Lorenzo. He is able in this book to clarify 
a few points concerning their relation to the Florentine government and-confirms 
the charges of their enemies. Cosimo did submit falsified tax returns for the 
catasto. His instructions to his manager at Venice and the accompanying balance 
sheets are quite explicit to that effect. And it is true that Lorenzo the Magnificent 
dipped into the public treasury to bolster the condition of his bank. 


Johns Hopkins University FREDERIC C. LANE 


Modern Europe 


LES FRANCAIS ET LE COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL À ANVERS, 
FIN DU XV*-XVI* SIÈCLE. In two volumes. By Emile Coornaert. (Paris: 
Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1961. Pp. 443; 358. 35 fr. each.) 


BETWEEN 1460 and 1585 the port of Antwerp became the most important single 
center of trade on the western coast of Europe. Its rise to this eminence was 
owing in part to the arrival of such exotic new products as the spices of the East 
and of such progressive new capitalists as the Fugger of Augsburg. But it was 
owing at least as much to the transfer to Antwerp of trade in dozens of humbler 
products by hundreds of simpler merchants. A good proportion of both came 
from French-speaking areas that form much of Antwerp’s natural hinterland 
and from the kingdom of France itself. To the complex history of this trade 
Professor Coornaert has devoted more than twenty years of study, and these 
substantial volumes are the ripe result. Much of this study required research in 
archives, and Coornaert found visits to those of Antwerp, Brussels, the Gironde, 
and the Haute-Garonne particularly rewarding. From these and other sources, 
he gathered much fresh information, summarized in a provisional list of all the 
French merchants he knows to have traded with Antwerp during this period, 
and ilustrated in a number of appendixes containing transcriptions of sample 
business papers. Upon all this raw information, and upon the research of such 
other scholars as Brulez, Craeybeckx, and the De Roovers, Coornaert has made 
an extended analysis of the conditions of trade in Antwerp and in the various 
regions of France, and of the men, products, and techniques that bound the 
two together. He has also indicated problems upon which work remains to be 
done and sources which would make it possible. And he includes some general 
reflections on the historical process that, perhaps in reaction to the emphasis on 
crises characteristic of many contemporary continental historians, dwell on the 
complexity and slowness of historical change. 

Perhaps more could be done with some of Coornaert's information by use 
of statistical methods. He has had maps and graphs prepared, which, with his 
list, provide precise information on the geographical and chronological distri- 
butions of these merchants, But to most of the many other interesting general. 
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questions he raises about their activities he supplies only impressionistic answers, 
and to some of them statistical work might well provide more precise answers 
(compare the studies of the Bailyns and Delumeau). Even as they stand, however, 
these volumes make an impressive contribution to the economic history of early 
modern Europe. 


State University of lowa Roserr M. Rıncpon ` 


THE HUMANISM OF COLUCCIO SALUTATI. By Berthold L. Ullman. 
[Medioevo e Umanesimo, Number 4.] (Padua: Editrice Antenore. 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 297. L. 6,500.) 25 

JOHN COLET AND MARSILIO FICINO. By Sears Jayne. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 172. $7.20.) 


THESE two products of mature literary scholarship demonstrate how much 
insight is to be gained into larger problems of intellectual history through the 
painstaking examination of detailed documentary evidence. The heart of Ullman’s 
book is the list of over one hundred volumes that once belonged to Coluccio 
Salutati’s library together with the conclusions drawn from these manuscripts, 
especially from the marginalia, and from the quotations in Salutati’s own com- 
‘positions, The hard core of Jayne’s work is an analysis of a copy of the first 
edition of Ficino’s Epistolae (1495), rediscovered at All Souls College, Oxford, 
containing, in Colet’s own hand, two letters from Ficino to Colet, one letter from 
Colet to Ficino, and some five thousand words of Colet’s marginal commentary. 

Octogenarian Ullman’s volume is of the same genre as Pierre de Nolhac’s 
classic Pétrarque et l'humanisme, the major difference being that for all his merit 
Salutati was not Petrarch. For Sandys and Voigt the intrepid chancellor’s chief 
contribution as a civic humanist was the influence of his official letters upon the 
style of public documents, but Salutati also left a large literary legacy, published 
and unpublished. Though he belittled his own efforts, his writings are of great 
historical interest, covering a host of subjects which became standard themes 
for humanism, such as the vita activa or contemplativa, the superiority of law 
over medicine, the essence of true nobility, and la querelle des anciens et des 
modernes. Salutati had no systematic philosophy of his own, except for traditional 
Christianity, with which he fused a strong strain of Stoicism and certain Platonic 
elements. His favorite authors were Augustine, Cicero, Dante, Ovid, Petrarch, 
Seneca, and Virgil; he made much use of Boccaccio and Boethius as well. While 
Salutati did not know Greek and so was limited to Plato's Timaeus and the 
Phaedo in translation, he contributed to the Greek revival and the bouleversement 
of Aristotle by Plato through his efforts in bringing Chrysoloras to Florence and 
through his influence upon his greatest disciples, Poggio, Bruni, and Vergerio, 
who called him communis omnium magister. Salutati's greatest contribution to 
historical method lay in the area of philological and textual criticism. In oppo- 
sition to Alfred von Martin, who held Salutati to have been essentially medieval, 
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to Toffanin, who saw Salutati as arriving at medievalism, and to Hans Baron, who 
believes that Salutati became increasingly medieval with age, Ullman depicts 
Salutati as growing out of his medievalism into a new Renaissance humanism. 
It is regrettable that Ullman is not more precise in his definitions when engaging 
in controversy. 

The major significance of the All Souls volume is the support that it gives 
to the new interpretation of Colet as a Paulinist whose work should be under- 
stood primarily in the framework of Christian soteriology rather than as the 
benign Christian humanist of Seebohm's venerable Oxford Reformers. Jayne 
concludes that Colet was interested in Platonism mainly in his Oxford years 
and almost exclusively as a source of material for his required theological lectures 
on the Bible. The marginal notations reveal his moral earnestness, his Augustinian 
view of human frailty, his lack of confidence in man’s ability to reach God by 
intellectual means, and His intense preoccupation with St. Paul. The notes tend 
to emphasize the differences between Colet and Ficino, who never met, con- 
trasting Colet’s moral zeal with Ficino’s intellectual enthusiasm, Colet’s search 
for order and pattern with Ficino’s search for mystery and sophistication, Colet’s 
_ Augustinian ethics with Ficino’s Platonic metaphysics, Colet’s practical mind 
with Ficino’s theoretical mind. These two volumes together illustrate anew the 
great diversity among those choice spirits classified as Renaissance humanists, 
the striking differences between Italian and septentrional humanism, and the 
supreme value of paleographical skill so rare in our day. 


Stanford University Lewis W. Sprrz 


THE SPANISH ELIZABETHANS: THE ENGLISH EXILES AT THE 
COURT OF PHILIP II. By Albert J. Loomie, S. ]. (New York: Fordham 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 280. $6.00.) 

TOLERATION AND DIPLOMACY: THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN ANGLO- 
SPANISH RELATIONS, 1603-1605. By Albert J. Loomie, S. J. [Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume LIII, Part 6.] 
(Philadelphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. 60. $1.50.) 


Tue Catholic “problem,” “threat,” or even "conspiracy" is a standard chapter in 
any history of Elizabeth's reign, but because of the lack of research in continental 
archives, it has been difficult to assess the importance of the English refugees 
who fled to Habsburg lands. Usually they receive only brief mention as or- 
ganizers of Jesuit missions to England and as advisers to Spain on English affairs. 
Thanks to Professor Loomie's exhaustive researches, a much fuller account is 
now available. His description of the careers of five prominent refugees provides 
a detailed picture of the exiles’ activities and problems. Sir Francis Englefield’s 
difficulties in finding "pensions" for deserving compatriots were indicative of 
their struggles for a livelihood. Hugh Owen’s tireless efforts to maintain a spy 
network came to naught when, like Englefield, he discovered how unreliable 
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Spanish support could be. Lady Jane Dormer, duchess of Feria, hoped to assume 
leadership of the exiles, but they were never able to form a cohesive group. Sir 
William Stanley, captain of a refugee regiment in Flanders, was constantly frus- 
trated as he sought money and action for his troops, and Father Joseph Creswell, 
in charge of the English colleges in Spain, had similar difficulties in raising money 
and morale. Factionalism, lack of money, and the inconstancy of Spain’s support 
are the themes that run through Loomie’s book. Only “long proven reliability” 
could gain “Spanish confidence,” but even then the court rarely followed the 
exiles’ abundant advice on English matters. Loomie suggests that Philip IPs 
overriding concern for the Dutch war was responsible for Madrid’s indifference 
to the many plans for an empresa against England. Philip was happy to act as 
the protector of persecuted coreligionists and to make good use of their abilities 
as spies and soldiers, but he refused them any significant influence on policy. 

Loomie's monograph on the peace negotiations of 1603-1603 brings to light 
an episode typical of the refugees’ repeated disappointments. Using hitherto 
undiscovered documents, he describes Spain’s abortive attempt to gain toleration 
for English Catholics as a provision of the 1604 treaty. Philip III strongly 
advocated the proposal, but it was unacceptable in London. This curious story of 
misguided optimism provides new material on James I’s Privy Council and the 
foundation of the “Spanish Faction.” Loomie attributes the collapse of the plan 
largely to James’s dependence on recusancy fines after Parliament “refused the 
impecunious King a sorely needed subsidy.” Yet James did not request a subsidy 
in 1604. While stressing Philip’s idealism, Loomie fails to recognize the arrogance 
and futility of a proposal that never once envisioned reciprocal toleration for 
Spanish heretics. 

A similar shortcoming is evident in his treatment of the exiles. The archspy 
Owen is “brilliant [and] gifted,” whereas Thomas Morgan, a successful counter- 
spy, is “odious” and “sinister.” And Stanley’s treason at Deventer is awkardly 
half-excused. One cannot belittle the political objectives of the exiles just because 
their ultimate aims were religious. Creswell’s colleges were not simply innocent 
places of learning; the men they trained also preached what Sir John Neale has 
called “contingent disloyalty” to Elizabeth. Although the English government’s 
fears proved to be unwarranted, its determined retaliation against potentially 
dangerous refugees was not as unjustified as Loomie implies. 

Fortunately, this occasional partisanship does not seriously detract from the 
value of Loomie’s work. An important gap has been filled, and in the process 
much new material has been uncovered that relates to Philip IFs court, James’s 
succession, and the lot of the sixteenth-century exile. 


Harvard University | THeEopore K. RABB 


MUSCOVY AND THE UKRAINE: FROM THE PEREIASLAVL AGREE- 
MENT TO THE TRUCE OF ANDRUSOVO, 1654-1667. By C. Bickford 
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O’Brien, [University of California Publications in History, Volume LXXIV.] 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 138. 
$3.00.) 


Tus is a narrative account of the diplomatic and military events in the Ukraine 
during the thirteen critical years between the initial Cossack agreement to accept 
Muscovite protectorship and the conclusion of the Russo-Polish treaty awarding 
Kiev and the eastern Ukraine to Russia. The author has sought to redress the 
imbalance created by Soviet accounts of a “glorious unification of Great and Little 
Russia,” focusing his attention on the Cossack dominated Ukraine as an important 
military and political entity in its own right. He has used the often neglected 
work of émigré Ukrainian historians, published Russian documents, interpreta- 
tions in several languages, and (in the section on the Treaty of Andrusovo) 
contemporary French and English diplomatic correspondence. 

The picture that emerges is one of a buffer region partly under Moslem and 
partly under Polish control turning at the onset of the Russo-Polish War of 1654— 
1667 to Muscovy as the least threatening of its immediate neighbors and the 
only one with which the Orthodox Cossacks shared a common religion. The initial 
agreement at Pereiaslavl was subject to varying interpretations. The death of 
Bogdan Khmel'nitskii in 1657 deprived the Cossacks of the strong central leader- 
ship needed to sustain an independent political existence. Internal divisions 
hampered subsequent leaders, and the Ukraine drifted more deeply into the 
Russian orbit as Russia defeated Poland and as Christendom as a whole became 
increasingly alarmed about Moslem inroads into Europe. 

Anyone reading this book without previous knowledge of the period might 
not fully realize that this was a time of chaotic massacres, famine and starvation, 
economic dislocations, and violent religious controversies without parallel even in 
the tumultuous history of Eastern Europe. The author confines himself mainly to 
an external narrative of political events (largely extrapolated from Soloviév), 
supplemented by inconclusive summaries of formal diplomatic documents and 
other historians' interpretations. His useful introductory characterization of the 
internal structure of the Ukraine in the seventeenth century demonstrates an 
ability to deal with more than the externals of history. But the balance of the work 
is aggravatingly devoid of interpretation or even of generalization except for the 
halfhearted use of such unhistorical concepts as "independence movement" or 
"national sentiment" in the Ukraine. T'he author's effort to relate Ukrainian 
events "more directly to the east European politics of that era" is substantially 
inhibited by his neglect of large areas of relevant published materials: the ranging 
diplomatic studies of this period by Haumant, Weinstein, Porshnev, and a number 
of others in recent Soviet periodicals; the works of Shmurlo, Chizhevskii, and A. 
Florovskii dealing with East-West relations in the period; large numbers of con- 
temporary accounts by foreigners, particularly the ever-perceptive Swedes, most 
of which are referenced in the Ukrainian study by Kordt; and almost the entire 
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vast literature on Russia under Alexis (in particular the basic works of men like 
Eingorn and Kharlampovich, which deal in depth with the crucial and here 
neglected subject of Muscovite-Ukrainian ecclesiastical and ideological relations). 

The absence of an index is regrettable; the glossary of terms is useful, but 
brief and marred by a definition of Zemskii Sobor that is completely inaccurate 
for those of the mid-seventeenth century. 


Princeton University James H. BILLINGTON 


EUROPEAN POSITIVISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: AN 
ESSAY IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. By W. M. Simon. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 384. $5.95.) 


Visrrors to Paris are often surprised to find still standing in the Place de Sorbonne 
a statue of Auguste Comte, erected “by international subscription at the initiative 
of Pierre Laffitte.” In the century since Comte’s death, the founder of organized 
Positivism has shrunk steadily in reputation and memory, until now he ranks 
as a relatively minor figure in the history of Western thought, Only the specialist 
even knows the name of Laffitte, his chief French apostle, and the Positivist 
movement, which spread widely, if thinly, throughout Europe and the Americas 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, has been all but forgotten. 

To W. M. Simon we owe a very considerable debt for this meticulously pre- 
pared inquiry into the diffusion of Positivist ideas in Europe. After two severely 
compressed essays on Comte and the organized Positivist movement after his 
death, Simon devotes the greater part of his text to a careful analysis of the extent 
to which Comte’s doctrine actually influenced thought in France, England, and 
Germany in the nineteenth century, outside the small circle of his avowed fol- 
lowers. In general, the author feels this influence has been much overrated. 
Renan, Taine, Durkheim, Mill, Morley, Spencer, Wundt, and Mach, among many 
others, are investigated in detail and judged to owe little or nothing to Comte. At 
the same time, historians are cautioned not “to go to the other extreme.” Comtian 
Positivism can at any rate take much credit for “the firm establishment of the 
history of science and of sociology as academic disciplines” and for its encourage- 
ment of “the more general tendency to regard society as an object of ‘scientific’ 
study.” Nonetheless, the results of the inquiry are “overwhelmingly negative.” 

Although in building up his case Simon occasionally seems to find less 
obligation to Comte than his own sources acknowledge, by precept and example 
he has effectively rapped the knuckles of all those intellectual historians who 
regularly allow themselves the cheap luxury of ascribing vast influence to thinkers 
without bothering to adduce concrete historical evidence. Even more valuable are 
the bibliography of writings by and about the Positivists on pages 323-356 and 
the exceptionally generous supply of bibliographical information in the footnotes. 

If Simon’s book is still something of a disappointment, the trouble lies chiefly 
in the author’s unwillingness to set his research in a broader perspective. He makes 
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only a few incidental attempts to discuss the reception of Positivism in relation 
to the mental climate of nineteenth-century Europe, and the ideas as such fail to 
grip his attention at all. The result is a rather narrowly conceived scrutiny of the 
intellectual biographies of selected nineteenth-century thinkers, which does not 
even have the merit of yielding many surprises, since for years scholarship has, 
in any event, tended to minimize Comte’s influence. On the other hand, where he 
does manage to overcome his distaste for general explanation, as on pages 215-216 
and in the brief conclusion, he is keenly perceptive. 


Wellesley College W. WARREN WAGAR 


PAGINE DI STORIA DIPLOMATICA CONTEMPORANEA. Volume I, 
ORIGINI E VICENDE DELLA PRIMA GUERRA MONDIALE; Volume 
II, ORIGINI E VICENDE DELLA SECONDA GUERRA MONDIALE. 
By Mario Toscano. [Istituto di Studi Storico-Politici, Università di Roma, 
Facultà di Scienze Politiche. New Series.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffrè, Editore. 
1963. Pp. 455; 578. L. 4,000; L. 5,000.) 


Pnorzsson Toscano, editor of the Eighth and Ninth Series of the Documenti 
diplomatici italiani, is undoubtedly one of Europe's leading diplomatic historians 
with a remarkable knowledge of the sources and literature in Italian, French, 
English, and German for the twentieth century. These volumes consist of repub- 
lications that vary considerably in scope and scholarship. Eight of the nine 
articles in Volume I were first published between 1936 and 1942. The initial 
article, on Italy and the Hague Conference of 1899, appeared in 1949. 

Some of the items in Volume I reflect the time of composition. The fourth, 
“The Causes of the Great War and the Warlike Residues of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” skims over these topics in twenty-four pages in a fashion acceptable to 
Italian readers in 1941. The article on Italy and the European crisis of July 1914 
undoubtedly appeared timely in Italy in early 1940. The piece on “The Italian 
Colonial Problem at the Peace Conference of Paris of 1919" found partial publica- 
tion in Germany in 1937. 

The final article in Volume I, "The Franco-Hungarian Revisionist Accord of 
1920," is a scholarly monograph of 134 pages based largely on the Hungarian 
Foreign Ministry documents of 1919-1920 that were issued in 1939. It ties in 
closely with the first two articles in Volume H, “The Origins of the Little 
Entente according to the Hungarian Diplomatic Documents" and “An Unsuccess- 
fu] Rapprochement of Hungary and Rumania in 1920." 

Volume II comprises fourteen articles. All except the first two have appeared 
since the end of World War II. The four final items deal with the post-Fascist 
period, and their documentation is necessarily thinner than that for the balance of 
the items where Toscano’s mastery of the materials is most evident. Item four, a 
discussion of the sources and literature on World War II, was Toscano’s great 
performance at the Internationa! Congress at Rome in 1955. In the third item, 
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which is suggestive rather than definitive, he points out that while historians 
have noted no political actions of significance relating to the origins of the war 
of 1914 taken on the basis of secret agents’ reports, World War II and its origins 
show a number of cases of basic decisions arising from reports of the secret 
services. The eighth item is a very good piece on “The Intervention of Italy 
against the Soviet Union in 1941 as Seen from Our Embassy in Moscow." It 
adds proof, if such be needed, of the German aggression, of Stalin's attempts to 
avoid war, and of the lightheadedness of Mussolini’s decision to join Hitler’s 
attack. 

Item six is a careful discussion of the origin of Hitler's "Political Testament" 
regarding the Brenner frontier. It appeared in 1960, a year before the publication 
of Hitlers Secret Book which abundantly reinforces the thesis. 

The article entitled "Regarding Some Falsifications and Omissions of the 
German White Book No. 2” was first published in 1958. It is an interesting 
exercise in external criticism. By means of italics Toscano brings out vividly how 
certain passages and paragraphs were omitted from the texts of German Foreign 
Office documents as published in the Nazi White Book on Poland. In his com- 
ment he indicates the distortions of meaning arising from the mutilations of the 
texts. I have the impression, however, that something is missing from the article 
itself. Scholars can be sure of the full texts of the documents that were published 
in 1956 in Volume VI, Series D, Documents on German Foreign Policy. Volume 
VII of that series, also published in 1956, has a comprehensive tabulation in 
Appendix IV, entitled “German White Book No. 2: Note on Sources.” One 
searches in vain in Toscano’s footnotes for any reference to this table which lists 
along with many others all of the eight documents that he presents. 

Toscano has an interesting discussion of unconditional surrender which, he 
argues, characterized both World War I and World War II, although the formula 
was proclaimed only in the second case. The war potential of today is composed in 
equal measure of military and civilian elements and can terminate, he writes, only 
with the destruction of the combat capacity of the whole state. Furthermore, he 
asserts, the propaganda in each camp portrays the struggle as one of good against 
evil, and evil cannot be negotiated with; hence modern belligerent governments 
end by becoming victims of their own propaganda. 

The ninth item, “The Vicissitudes of the Archives of the Palazzo Chigi and of 
Mussolini’s Diary of Imprisonment, Captured by the Nazis after the Armistice,” 
is based on unpublished German Foreign Office documents. This article is to be 
compared with the appendix in F. W. Deakin’s monumental work, The Brutal 
Friendship: Mussolini, Hitler and the Fall of Italian Fascism. 


Department of State Howarp M. SMYTH 
DER FASCISMUS IN SEINER EPOCHE: DIE ACTION FRANCAISE; DER 


ITALIENISCHE FASCHISMUS; DER NATIONALSOZIALISMUS. By 
Ernst Nolte. (Munich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag. 1963. Pp. 633.) 
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Tuoucu Communism has a better market, few modern phenomena have been 
written about more than fascism, and few have been so superficially treated. Yet 
fascist politics of violence, demagogic opportunism, and authoritarian national 
socialism are characteristic phenomena of our time and must be understood as 
such. For this we lack most of the basic information. Few works illuminate the 
violent chronicles of the extreme Right outside Germany and Italy; fewer still 
differentiate between moderates and radicals of the Right. The mass of facts 
remains obscure. 

]t is in this perspective that we must view the present book, its value and its 
weaknesses. Dr. Nolte tries to achieve a synthetic view of fascism in its time, 
that is, in ours. Fascism, for him, dominates and characterizes our time as the 
Reformation did the sixteenth century: a phenomenon whose diversity nowise 
precludes a fundamental unity of expression and circumstance. This unity 
Nolte seeks to grasp through three case studies: of the Action Francaise, Italian 
Fascism, and Hitlerian National Socialism. After discussing the fundamental 
problems of method and conception, the work reviews those enemies of demo- 
cratic theory and practice who, in the course of time, forced their very opponents 
into critical self-examinations, eventually and insidiously constraining liberal 
society to turn in the direction of its most illiberal challengers. Nolte takes fascism 
in the broadest and perhaps most controversial sense to include not only the two 
great pragmatic revolts against democratic liberalism, but also their doctrinaire 
and didactic French predecessor, which he presents as their phenomenological 
introduction. It is less the practice than the concept of fascism that interests him, 
but whereas the slender "practice" of the Action Frangaise appears as the conse- 
quence of its doctrine, the doctrine of Italian Fascism is a mere derivation of its 
practice, and the practice of Nazism the indispensable fulfillment of a vivid but 
incomplete structure of prejudices. Thus Hitler, the opportunistic doctrinaire, is 
compared to Mussolini, the doctrinaire opportunist, and ‘both with that inoppor- 
tune doctrinaire, Maurras. 

Nolte's insistence on doctrine and his synthetic presentation sometimes suggest 
a coherence that more detailed observations contradict. The shadow of Maurras's 
“patriotic lie,” or of Mussolini's original Marxism, may stretch less far than he 
suggests, and their lives reflect less psychological or ideological necessity than the 
shifts and changes of outrageous fortune. But the author is more philosopher 
than historian; unity concerns him more than diversity, synthesis more than 
detail. This is less a criticism than an observation, and, withal, the book provides a 
splendid and suggestive discussion of its theme: scholarly, subtle, full of insights. 

The history of fascism can use careful reading, and this, although his sources 
are mostly familiar ones, Nolte gives us, coupling scholarship with imaginative 
interpretation, He brings out the monomaniacal narcissism of the Action Fran- 
gaise and places Italian Fascism in perspective as the creation of a long-time 
Marxist, illuminating the similarity of circumstances that prompted not only 
Mussolini’s reaction against socialism but Lenin’s too. His Mussolini is a radical, 
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and the Fascism of the early 1920's less the bourgeois jacquerie some took it to be 
than a movement as antibourgeois as it was antisocialist. Only in the make-believe 
circumstances of Sald was Fascism free to show its true doctrinal colors, shedding 
the pragmatic opportunism of the intervening twenty years for the totalitarian 
socialism of an earlier day. 

These are controversial views, but they go a long way to suggest an aspect of 
fascism that has received little attention. It is equally refreshing to find a German 
book that presents in their true perspective the ill-founded German claims for 
sympathy over Versailles and its effects. Not foreign but German ill will brought 
the Weimar Republic into dire straits, and Nazism was no more a reaction to 
alien pressures than the Alldeutscher Verband of an earlier day. Nolte is also 
right when he insists that fascist movernents are easy to crush by a determined 
state: a whiff of grapeshot would have dispersed the dampened march on Rome, 
as it shattered Hitler’s Munich Putsch a year later. Examining the social myth- 
ology of fascist movements, Nolte reminds us that enthusiasm and joyous self- 
confidence are parts of totalitarianism, like the violence and terror whose 
exhilarating counterpart they provide, and that even glorification of “the enemy” 
can be a titillating form of self-exaltation. His discussion of anti-Semitism makes 
clear that this disgusting phenomenon is more than a mere relict of medieval 
prejudice or the expression of petty bourgeois resentments—in certain circum- 
stances, “a moment of the national self-awareness itself.” He compares fascism to 
Bolshevism, with which it shares so many structural characteristics, and with the 
bourgeois society whose outgrowth and foe it is—the deadly mistletoe of liberal- 
ism—and his concluding attempt to view fascism in philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal perspective is highly suggestive. 

Inevitably, a work of such scope has its lacunae and debatable points. The 
comparison of the three movements is often illuminating. Yet I do not find this 
particular trinity as obvious or as satisfactory as the author seems to do. The 
Action Française was intellectually influential, but other French movements came 
closer to the fascist pattern than Maurras or Vaugeois ever got. While Nolte’s 
reasons for finding it "fascistoid" are well presented, we would do well to 
remember Maurras’s own insistent and consistent denials. But if the inclusion of 
the Action Frangaise is debatable, the absence of more truly fascist movements 
and philosophies is regrettable. Naturally, if Falange, Iron Guard, Rex, and 
others get such short shrift, the paucity of information is mostly to blame. Yet 
fascism “in its time” must be viewed in its wide diversity, and its different aspects 
(for example, in the underdeveloped societies of Eastern Europe as compared to 
the industrial societies of the West) must be examined in context. This still re- 
mains to be done, but Nolte has given us a rich and thoughtful book that will 
remain for a while our best introduction to a fascinating and crucial story. 


University of California, Los Angeles Evcen WEBER 
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POLAND BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: SOVIET AND GERMAN DI- 
PLOMACY TOWARD POLAND, 1919-1933. By Josef Korbel. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 321. $6.50.) 


Prorzssor Korbel’s story is one of national hatred: German, Russian, and, to a 
lesser extent, Lithuanian hatred of Poland. Relying mainly on the microfilmed 
sections of the German Foreign Ministry archives, he pictures the continuing 
hopes and efforts of German and Soviet diplomats, politicians, and military men 
to force Poland’s retreat from its boundaries of 1921. There would seem to have 
been little serious consideration either in Moscow or in Berlin of coexisting with 
Poland, The Poles, on the other hand, emerge from these pages as twentieth- 
century Don Quixotes, ready to tilt with either or both of their large neighbors 
and at the same time cavalierly negligent of their interests in Paris and London. 

This account has a strong flavor of inevitability. Whatever the opportunities, 
whatever the new thoughts, Russian and German officials in the end always 
yielded to their hatred of Poland. Even the new course of 1933~1934, described 
in the last few pages of the book, appears to be only a momentary lull. Upon 
finishing, the reader is left with an image of “a stubborn and deceitful diplomatic 
struggle,” which, once Germany and Soviet Russia felt the time was right, could 
only have one result: the “fourth partition” of Poland. Although the author re- 
peatedly insists that an understanding between the three states was essential for 
European peace, he himself does not show how this was possible. Poland, Ger- 
many, and Russia alike seem to have run only on a fixed, collision course. 

Unfortunately Korbel seems too concerned with depicting political atmos- 
pheres in Berlin and Moscow. His account suffers from vague detail. He posits, 
for example, the problem of Poland’s frontiers as the main focus of Russian and 
German hatred, but he never discusses the character of Poland’s boundaries. 
Thus he apparently identifies the “Curzon line” with “the Polish ethnographic 
line” and “the ethnic line of the Soviet-Polish boundary,” but he also speaks of 
“the Polish Vilna.” The reader is left to his own devices to understand what all 
this means. The very concept of a “Curzon line” has itself been the subject of 
lively controversy, but Korbel ignores this problem completely. As another such 
example, he discusses the proposed Franco-Soviet nonaggression pact of 1927 
without making clear its context, namely the desperate Soviet efforts to avert a 
demand for the recall of Khristian Rakovski, the Russian polpred in Paris. Ulti- 
mately, if one examines the detail, he finds that the author's theme of inevitability 
is problematic. Korbel's account seems, in fact, to be one of the failures of Moscow 
and Berlin, during the 1920's, to forge a sustained anti-Polish front. 


University of Wisconsin ALFRED Erich SENN 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 1600-1750, PRESENTED TO DAVID OGG. Edited 
by H. E. Bell and R. L. Ollard. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. x, 


274. $7.00.) 
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Now and then, among the mass of Festschriften, appears one that shows unusual 
affection and care in the editing. Mr. Ogg should be highly pleased with this 
volume. The eleven essays reflect his own interests. Eight deal with English 
affairs, but of these eight, one, on seventeenth-century American historiography, 
by B. D. Bargar of the University of South Carolina, is a bow to the several 
years Ogg spent at various southern universities, and another, by one of the 
editors, relates an amusing if unimportant episode in the history of his own New 
College. 

Any good historian follows the careers of his students and colleagues. "These 
essays run a gamut from what seems an expanded version of a highly competent 
tutorial] essay, through almost all the stages in the possible development of the 
scholar, to brillant and clarifying generalizations, possible only for a mature 
historian, master of his field, found in Professor Trevor-Roper's article, longest 
in the volume, on Scotland and the Puritan revolution. Often a historian's stu- 
dents leave history for other fields; it 1s pleasing and in character to see that the 
editor of The Listener, Maurice Ashley, should have chosen to write on the fame 
of James II through two hundred years. Other essays also display versatility. 
Careful use of manuscripts, in Ogg's youthful days not thought in England to 
be of great importance, is seen in Penry Williams’ essay, the wittiest in the 
volume, on the slow growth of law and order on the Scottish border in the early 
1600’s, and in J. S. Bromley's account of the damaging effects of French privateers 
on English trade in the War of the Spanish Succession. The value of a literary 
text is shown by John Buxton's fine introduction to a perplexing poem by an 
independent-minded royalist; which utilizes the style and values of Sidney's 
Arcadia to comment on the state of England in 1644. H. K. Andrews’ article on 
the Italian musician Vivaldi is admirably designed for an encyclopedia of musical 
biography. 

‘Three essays deserve separate comment. Christopher Hill's sympathetic account 
of the often maligned Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales, 
during Cromwell's time, shows the lasting effects of its brief and, in an age of no 
great administrative efficiency, fairly competent control. It is a job so well done 
that it does not need to be done again. Peter Laslett and John Harrison, utilizing 
hitherto unused materials, have presented some startling conclusions about Stuart 
social structure in an essay in historical demography that will turn, it is hoped, 
into a book. Trevor-Roper's article is one that every teacher of Stuart history will 
wish that he might have seen years ago. It is a brilliant interpretation of Scotland's 
place in the Civil War, and of Scotland itself. Scotland, for reasons he makes 
quite clear, thought that its understanding of Presbyterianism was the same as 
that of the Puritans and of Parliament. This mistaken assumption explains those 
mysterious shifts in Scottish policy in the 1640's. 

Ogg's contribution to the stream of Stuart history is perhaps better suggested 
by these essays than by his own bibliography, much curtailed, by R. L. Rickard. 
Ogg had two great books, but if all his incidental reviews and writings had been 
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included, the number would be at least thrice that of the twenty-six entries in 
the bibliography, all of them pertinent, concise, informed as to modern scholar- 
ship, and well worth listing. 


Cape Porpoise, Maine STANLEY PARGELLIS 


UNPUBLISHED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF ISAAC NEWTON: A SELEC- 
TION FROM THE PORTSMOUTH COLLECTION IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. Chosen, edited and translated by A. Rupert 
Hall and Marie Boas Hall. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. 


Pp. xx, 415. $11.00.) 


Tue Portsmouth Collection is the vast archive of Newton manuscripts which 
passed through Newton’s niece to the earls of Portsmouth and thence (with some 
subtractions) to Cambridge University in 1872. The Halls, in introducing the 
present selection from these, ruefully remark that though Newton’s corre- 
spondence has begun to be published in full, no complete edition of his writings, 
either printed or unprinted, is contemplated. Where the selected manuscripts 
are in Latin, the Halls give the original plus an English translation. 

"Ihe selections include two early papers on mathematics, a scheme for uni- 
versity education, elementary accounts of cosmography and astronomy, and 
animadversions upon the atheistic tendencies of Cartesian physics. Incomparably 
the most important contents of the book are rejected drafts for the Principia, to- 
gether with other manuscripts that supply a gloss upon cryptic passages in the 
published text. The upshot is that the Halls delineate almost an alternative 
Principia that would not have been adamantine in its geometrical certainty and 
hermetically sealed against all speculation, but framed at either end by hypo- 
theses that Newton could not verify. It has commonly been supposed that New- 
ton’s sole venture in this speculative vein was the famous “Quaeries” appended 
to the Opticks. We now discover that the latter had been anticipated in tone and 
substance alike in discarded drafts for the Principia. 

Briefly put, Newton originally intended in the preface and the (totally sup- 
pressed) Conclusio to the first edition to broach the theme of the forces operating 
between atoms and other invisible particles. He had explained “the System of 
this visible world, as far as concerns the greater motions which can easily be 
detected.” Now he invited others to emulate him in accounting for “the mo- 
tions of the particles in hot bodies, in fermenting bodies, in putrescent bodies, in 
growing bodies, in the organs of sensation and so forth.” He could testify that 
nature is “exceedingly simple and conformable to herself.” As the motions eluci- 
dated by him depended upon attractive forces between visible bodies, he sus- 
pected that the motions internal to objects depended upon “the lesser forces, as 
yet unobserved, of insensible particles.” As he went on to make clear, Newton 
was prepared to entertain the hypothesis of mutual repulsion between such parti- 
cles as well as attraction. He did not pretend that these forces had actually been 
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demonstrated, The task was to devise “fitting experiments” to test “whether there 
are forces of this kind in nature, then what are their properties, quantities and 
effects," 

In the end, however, Newton with his morbid sensitivity to criticism and 
need to take his repose upon irrefutable theorems deleted these speculations from 
the Principia and left it the unassailable monument of geometrical demonstration 
that we know. Now that the Halls have supplied this admirable edition, we need 
never again confuse the man with the book, 


Harvard University DonaLp FLEMING 


ENGLISH LANDED SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
G. E. Mingay. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1963. Pp. x, 292. $6.75.) 

ENGLISH LANDED SOCIETY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
F. M. L. Thompson. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 374. $7.50.) 


Tse two volumes are welcome additions to the studies now coming out under 
the editorship of Harold Perkin of the University of Manchester: books that tend 
to fill the need for something between the specialist’s monograph and the general 
history. 

G. E. Mingay of the London School of Economics, following the lead of 
Habakkuk, Namier, and other pioneers, elucidates a social pattern, the broader 
outlines of which are pretty well known. But a reader who has not the back- 
ground, nor the time to discover for himself the story of the landed people of 
the eighteenth century from their own colorful writings or from the more tedious 
figures of their estate papers, will find this a useful book. Great landlords, lesser 
landlords or gentry, and the smaller men whom the author rather ingenuously 
labels “owner-occupiers” provide the framework, Naturally the growth of great 
estates, so dominant a feature of the age, and the role of the great landlords in 
society, politics, agriculture, and even industry, claim the greater share of the 
book, but the smaller-men get some attention. One finds here no startlingly new 
interpretations, but additional evidence places the author among the revisionists 
on several counts. The owner-occupiers do not “disappear” as completely as was 
once thought, and the ill effects of the enclosures are held to have been “earlier 
exaggerated.” The “Industrial Revolution” per se is not a part of the story, but 
something of the landed man’s role in it is well told. The author sees both the 
strength and the defects of the social structure that he depicts. The majority of 
the landed aristocrats, he says, “no doubt fell somewhere between the two 
extremes [of roguery and honor]," and were probably “mediocre in talent, mod- 
erate in opinion, imperfect in morality, but tolerably honest and reasonably 
fair,” a statement which in itself shows the effect of the eighteenth-century com- 
pany he has been keeping. 
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F. M. L. Thompson of the University College, London, is in a less well- 
worked field, the rise of the industrial classes and the emergent worker having 
so long dominated the nineteenth century. His own studies, however, along with 
those of several other English scholars, and David Spring and his cohorts on 
this side of the Atlantic, promise to redress the balance. Probably the thing this 
book does most thoroughly is to show how slow the “decline” of the nineteenth- 
century landed aristocracy actually was and how long-lived the pattern it fostered 
even when it was taken over by new men. The author agrees with those who 
discount the effects of the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Corn Law controversy on 
the social structure, and he sides with T. W. Fletcher in thinking that the uni- 
versality and severity of the 1873-1896 agricultural depression have been over- 
estimated. His discussion of the methods of estate management is enlightening. 

Neither of these volumes is a great book, though they are both good ones. 
Their strength lies chiefly in the fact that they have integrated the best of current 
scholarship, their own and that of others, thus giving body to the subject, and that 
by their use of fresh illustrative material from great private collections, some 
but recently made available, they bave pointed up the almost limitless possibili- 
ties that there await further research. Their full use will require many hands. 
But surely it is work that must be done if we are to know as much as we need to 


know about English landed society. 


Vassar College MILDRED CAMPBELL 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE DARDANELLES: A DIALOGUE IN 
ENDS AND MEANS. By Trumbull Higgins. (New York: Macmillan Com- 


pany. 1963. Pp. xi, 308. $6.95.) 


Liz his earlier Winston Churchill and the Second Front (1957), Higgins’ new 
volume is certain to be a controversial contribution to what the author calls the 
history of the higher direction of war in Great Britain. That first book has 
already illuminated Higgins’ lack of enthusiasm for Winston Churchill’s gifts 
as a military strategist. Here we have a second demonstration of the same 
judgment. Based largely on papers of the Committee of Imperial Defence, par- 
ticularly those of Asquith, Lloyd George, and Bonar Law, and supplemented by 
the memoirs of Lord Hankey, this is not so much a study of Churchill’s shifting 
relationship to the Dardanelles expedition as a full-dress political analysis of the 
Gallipoli question. Indeed, half the uneasiness that a reviewer feels about the 
book might have been brushed away by changing its title. Churchill is clearly 
Higgins King Charles's head. In this case at least, the quarrel between easterners 
and westerners on wartime strategy goes much beyond the role of the fiery young 
First Lord of the Admiralty, so that the title, as Higgins! own analysis shows, is a 
dangerous distortion of the issues involved. 

As for those issues, Higgins is obviously a supporter of the westerners, who 
saw in an castern campaign a costly diversion of men and resources from the 
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main theater of war. Here again, he weakens his argument by claiming too much 
originality for himself. It is really going too far to insist that hitherto the mili- 
tary leaders have been blamed for the Dardanelles fiasco and that civilian poli- 
ticians have been exonerated. Higgins' attempt to redress the balance by once 
again parading the muddle and ambivalences of the politicians is not particularly 
novel; nor is his defense of the military leaders especially convincing. From his 
own careful display of the evidence, in fact, one sees soldiers and civilians alike 
faced by war on a new scale and seeking almost blindly for new strategic con- 
ceptions to cope with new conditions. Surely then, it is not Churchill, the east- 
erner, who should be the bête noire of Gallipoli. Rather it was the character of 
the war itself, opening up the grim prospect of unprecedented blood letting and 
forcing men to make decisions for which nineteenth-century military doctrine 
offered no sure leads, that precipitated the frantic search for viable military 
solutions as it encouraged the confusions and mistakes that resulted. Higgins has 
given us a most convincing account of these confusions and mistakes. But his con- 
clusions about the "appalling inadequacies" of the cabinet as an instrument for 
the direction of war strategy remains unproved, above all if one gives some 
serious consideration to the alternatives. 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


DIDEROT ET L'ENCYCLOPÉDIE. By Jacques Proust. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
1962. Pp. 621.) 


Dineror’s career and thought in his pre-Encyclopédie years have atrracted the at- 
tention and favor of such scholars as Franco Venturi and Jean Pommier, and now 
M. Proust, despite modest protestations to the contrary, has added to their work 
what might be considered a study of Diderot's middle period. His investigation of 
the two decades of Diderot's association with the Encyclopédie contributes sub- 
stantially to an understanding of the mature philosopher. Indeed, it is the special 
point and virtue of this book that Diderot's Encyclopédie years were for him years 
of maturity, enrichment, and affirmation. Rather than viewing them as an inter- 
ruption or plateau in Diderot's intellectual development, Proust finds them crucial 
years, during which Diderot purified and recast his ideas and the works of his 
youth. During this period of development and reconstruction Diderot worked out 
and began finally to express certain basic moral principles founded upon his 
realization that Christian ideals were not a sufficient foundation for a "scientific" 
morality. He also clarified and formulated certain political principles, a product of 
his amalgamation of old ideas with theories of natural law. All the while, he was 
directing and participating in the study and panoramic description of the vast 
and burgeoning productive forces, the arts and crafts, of his time, which tended 
to give substance to the concept of progress. This all found its way into the 
Encyclopédie and made a mighty appeal to those bourgeois, potentially revolu- 
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tionary, segments of society with whom Diderot worked and for and to whom he 
spoke. 

Proust concludes then that Diderot, as well as the publishers and readers, 
profited greatly by his lengthy collaboration on the Encyclopédie, a conclusion 
based on the compilation and examination of impressive evidence. For example, 
he delineates with greater care than has been customary the articles that Diderot 
actually wrote for the Encyclopédie: they are really comparatively few, and not 
at all hack work (there are useful appendixes listing articles falsely attributed to 
Diderot, correcting texts of his articles, and indicating the sources that he used for 
certain articles). This examination in no way diminishes Diderot’s role as the 
guiding spirit who shaped and formed the Encyclopédie, and Proust’s conclusions 
about the importance of the Encyclopédie years to Diderot's thought and devel- 
opment, seen now in proper light, seem incontrovertible. 

But this book is also more than merely the study of one man and his ideas: 
it is a fresh look at the world in which Diderot worked and the Encyclopédie 
appeared. This is shown in the examination of Diderot's associates and collabora- 
tors (again supported by a detailed appendix) and his relations with them, by 
an appraisal of the subscribers, the "audience" for the Encyclopédie, altogether re- 
vealing of the bourgeois-functionary milieu of the mid-eighteenth century. Much 
of the fascinating story of the huge (in eighteenth-century terms) commercial en- 
terprise, which the publication of the Encyclopédie was, is made clear. If some 
(Brunetière, or Grosclaude, or Torrey) have examined more closely the intricate 
relations of Diderot, Le Breton, and the censors, the story of these struggles has 
not been slighted here. Proust is not the stylist his literary namesake was, but it 
would be difficult to imagine a more thorough gathering in one place of factual 
information relating to Diderot during the years of his association with the 
Encyclopédie. This book may not be the last word on Diderot—his post-Encyclo- 
pédie years remain to be subjected to such intensive monographic treatment—but 
it moves significantly toward that end. 


Portland State College — CHARLES A. Le Gum 


LES REVOLUTIONS (1770-1799). By Jacques Godechot. [“Nouvelle Clio": 
L'histoire et ses problémes, Number 36.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1963. Pp. 410. 20 fr.) 


STUDENTS and researchers in the field of the French Revolution have had avail- 
able for almost a generation the volume in the “Clio” series by Louis Villat, Les 
assemblées révolutionnaires (1789-1799), Volume I of La Révolution et l'Empire 
(1936). Now they also have this volume in a “Nouvelle Clio” series, which in part 
supplements and in part replaces the older work. It is a much smaller book, and 
for comprehensive bibliographies and the état des questions on many points, one 
must still turn to Villat, or elsewhere. But for recent bibliography, which 
Godechot emphasizes, and for the current status of some of the more basic ques- 
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tions on which historians have disagreed, one can turn to the Godechot volume 
with confidence. One such basic question, of course, revolves around the dispute 
between historians who have been “révolutionnaires” and those who have been 
"conservateurs," and a short but admirable chapter is devoted to the historiogra- 
phy of this old quarrel. The discussion of Taine, for example, is refreshingly ob- 
jective. There are neat summaries of recent research on demographic develop- 
ments in the eighteenth century and on social class structure in the old regime, 
and the author has drawn on his own work in French institutional history. A 
particularly useful chapter presents the various viewpoints that have appeared in 
print and in discussion at recent meetings on the subject: “Révolution française 
ou révolution occidentale?" 

The author has relied extensively on his own two-volume study, La 
grande nation (1956), but he acknowledges the contributions of others, 
notably Robert Palmer, whose first volume of his work, The Age of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution (1959), has brought into focus for the first time the over-all 
pattern of unrest and revolution in much of the Western world in the last half of 
the eighteenth century. Thus, Godechot’s volume is appropriately entitled Les 
révoluitons, and he is alert to note the international setting and interrelationships 
of the various national stories. Needless to say, it is no mean feat for a French- 
man to speak as he does of the “phase francaise de la Révolution," even though 
much greater emphasis is given, quite properly, to the French Revolution. But he 
recognizes that, while the chronological scope of his volume is limited to the 
1770-1799 period, the latter year has no great significance in the larger story of 
the revolutionary period that was to continue until the general reaction of 1849- 
1850. | 


University of Arkansas Gorpon MeNe 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Norman 
Hampson. [Studies in Social History.] (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1963. Pp. viti, 278. $5.75.) 


Norman Hampson, senior lecturer in French history and institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, has written an admirable, brief history of the Frénch 
Revolution. To most Americans, accustomed to understand by “social history” 
essentially an account of the habits, traditions, daily life, ways of thought, and 
feeling of a whole people as in the well-known- Schlesinger-Fox “History of 
American Life,” the title of this book will be misleading. Hampson is concerned 
here with the general course of the French Revolution, with its origins, develop- 
ment, and consequences. He does not dwell in detail with the narrative history 
‚of great events like July 14; nor. does he attempt individual biographical sketches 
of the makers of the Revolution. This is not a history textbook in the American 
sense of the term. Its major concern is in fact politics—politics in the widest sense 
that the word has, or ought to have, for the social or behavioral sciences. 
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If you hold that all historians of the Revolution can be sorted, as Pieter Geyl 
did with historians of Napoleon I, into those for and those against, Hampson 
would have to be numbered among those for, but by no means far out toward 
the extreme of partisanship. It is true that in his bibliography there is no men- 
tion of Taine, Cochin, Madelin, Gaxotte, Mortimer-Ternaux, and others clearly 
far Right of center, though there is mention of historians Left of center of roughly 
the same range in time, It is also true that he seems to share with most writers 
favorable to the Revolution, not merely the Marxists, a certain distrust of his- 
torians who emphasize the role of ideas in political life, and in revolutions in 
particular. 

Yet something, perhaps merely his British willingness to entertain ambival- 
ences—or, as we used to say, make compromises—has kept him aware of much 
first brought out by historians on the whole hostile to the Revolution. He can 
write that the deputies of the majority in the National Assembly in July 1789 
"were saved by-the spontaneous action of the middle class in most of the French 
towns, and notably in Paris.” But he has earlier admitted, as few French his- 
torians of the Left have admitted, that we are not certain that what they were 
saved from was a military coup d'état engineered by the Court; and in his account 
of the rioting in Paris he dares even suggest that there may have been what used 
to be called the “Orleanist plot." In short, though he often uses the nobler lan- 
guage of spontaneity, resistance to oppression, the solidarity of Jes militants, the 
natural and reasonable resistances of men under man-made sufferings, his actual 
accounts of what went on are realistic, complex, aware of the place of the irra- 
tional in human behavior, and yet without any display of Rightist or merely 
righteous indignation. 

The author is especially good in his first chapter, "France on the Eve of the 
Revolution," where he makes full use of the excellent recent work, French, 
English, and American, that has been done on eighteenth-century France. A 
comparison between his account and, for example, that of E. J. Lowell, Eve of 
the French Revolution (1892), suggests that history is perhaps a cumulative disci- 
pline. His final chapter, "Ihe Aftermath," is a balanced summary of what 
the French Revolution has meant to our Western civilization, and a useful make- 
weight to Cobban's Myth of the French Revolution. Though one guesses Hamp- 
son would not quite like it put this way, he seems to me to conclude that it is 
precisely the “myth” of the French Revolution (in Sorel’s, not in Cobban’s, sense) 
that has kept it in Palmer's words "the cross-roads of the modern world." 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


THE FRENCH ARMY: A MILITARY-POLITICAL HISTORY. By Paul- 
Marie de la Gorce. Translated by Kenneth Douglas. (New York: George 
Braziller. 1963. Pp. vi, 568. $10.00.) 

DARE CALL IT TREASON. By Richard M. Watt. Introduction by John Elting. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1963. Pp. viii, 344. $5.95.) 
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THe purpose of Paul de la Gorce’s richly detailed, sophisticated, and dispassion- 
ate study is to show the reasons and the circumstances that tempted the French 
Army to become a permanent, disruptive participant in the political life of the 
nation it presumably served. It is much more than a military history; much more, 
indeed, than a history of civil-military relations. Rather it is a far-reaching analy- 
sis of the relationship between the army and society in the totality of the French 
political, social, economic, and intellectual setting. As such, it is a major contri- 
bution to an understanding of France since the 1890's. 

Two epochs, De la Gorce contends, "confront each other." Prior to the 1930's 
the army was largely content to play its traditional role as “la grande muette.” 
Obviously there were instances of political conflict and crisis—who can ever 
forget Captain Dreyfus?—but these could be and were resolved, as much by 
the desire of the civilian government as at the wish of the army hierarchy. The 
great watershed was the mid-1930’s, at a time “when bourgeois society was 
shaken to its foundations," and when increasing numbers of military men 
persuaded themselves that the "enemy" was not the German foe identified by 
traditional patriotism but rather the forces of Marxism, internal as well as 
external. From that moment in 1935 when the first officers formed secret net- 
works, the road to political involvement led directly through Vichy to May 13 
in Álgiers. 

Nearly half of the volume describes the evolution of the French military 
mind since 1945. In the rice paddies of Indochina military men discovered an 
unshakable connection between “the universal struggle against communism” 
and the new nationalism they were fighting. It was then but a short step to the 
ultimate heresy born in North Africa; the army convinced itself that, in killing 
Algerian Moslems, it was not only defending the entire West against Communism 
but also protecting the French nation from the treason of official Paris. Though 
De la Gorce believes that the crisis is now at least temporarily resolved, he is not 
sanguine for the future. “The Republic must remain bourgeois," he warns, “lest 
the Army cease to be Republican." 

The French Army is not an easy book to read, The author makes few conces- 
sions to those who do not have the details of French political history at their 
fingertips, and his translator has a clear preference for the complicated phrase. 
There is, unfortunately, neither bibliography nor footnotes, making it impossible 
to check the sources on which judgments are based. 

Dare Call It Treason will immediately frighten off any serious scholar who 
has the misfortune to read the blurb on the dust jacket, for it is proclaimed to 
be “the story of thirty years of political corruption and military incompetence 
that brought the French army to mutiny in 1917.” The book, however, is better 
than its advertising, but just barely so. The accounts of conditions in the trenches, 
of military operations, and of the mutinies themselves are readable and sound. 
But Mr. Watt, an amateur historian writing about a subject that has fascinated 
him since his undergraduate days, is not “revealing” a history that has been long 
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suppressed; nor has he tapped sources unknown or unfamiliar to professional 
military historians. 

The book has serious flaws that destroy most of its other merits. Watt con- 
centrates upon scandal and sensation as if there were no other dimension to 
French political life. He is one of those many Americans who know the French 
language but who do not understand the French nation. There is no excuse for 
his gaudy account of the trial of Mme. Caillaux in 1914 other than a deliberate 
attempt to titillate those who must have their French history packaged in scandal. 

More serious are the weaknesses in his attempt to establish a cause and effect 
relationship between the army mutinies and what he calls the “political pacifism” 
of 1917. Watt is, first of all, inconsistent; at one point he reverses his argument 
and confesses that the mutinies were not as much a manifestation of political 
restlessness as simply “a convulsion of exhausted troops.” Secondly, Watt writes 
solely from the point of view of the French Right and from the perspective of 
the conservative military hierarchy. He has neither sympathy for nor under- 
standing of those who sought a negotiated peace or who would have settled for 
less than the total defeat of the Central Powers. His harping on the “sins” of 
Caillaux and Malvy is a page out of Action Française and not serious history. 
It is indeed regrettable that Watt could not have read De la Gorce’s mature and 
objective account of these same events. The latter demonstrates how the net effect 
of the Russian Revolution and the French mutinies was to establish, in the 
minds of the conservative bourgeoisie, "an equation between treason and the 
Left.” Watt, however, has not only accepted that equation, but has fallen victim 
to it. 

Princeton University RicHARD D. CHALLENER 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1932-1939). Second Series 
(1936-1939). Volume I (1* JANVIER-31 MARS 1936). [Ministére des 
Affaires Étrangéres, Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux 
origines de la guerre 1939-1945.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1963. Pp. 
lxxi, 756.) 


Tuis is the first volume to be published in the great new series of Documents 
diplomatiques français, which will cover, in the fullness of time, the entire period 
from 1919 to 1939. Why begin with 1936? The question is answered in the 
extremely interesting introduction to the present volume, which describes what 
happened to the archives of the Quai d'Orsay for the period between the wars. 
In brief, thousands of file boxes of documents were either destroyed intentionally 
by the French in May 1940, carted off by the Germans, or burned inadvertently 
in a fire that broke out in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1945. In the years 
since then, the Service des archives and the Commission de publication des docu- 
ments relatifs aux origines de la guerre 1939-1945 have laboriously “reconstructed” 
thousands of pieces missing from the central files by locating copies in the post 
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records or in the hands of former officials and by making photocopies to fill the 
gaps left by the missing originals, The result of this labor was that the files for 
Europe, 1930-1939, were the first to be reconstructed in so far as that could be 
done. This fact argued for a deferment of publication plans for the period 
1919-1929. The commission itself then decided (with good judgment) that the 
problems of 1930-1931 really belonged to the post-Versailles period and that it 
would be more appropriate to begin the series with the new situation resulting 
from the termination of German reparations at Lausanne. 

And so the present project will cover the period from July 9, 1932, to 
September 3, 1939. The publication will be divided into two series (1932-1935 
and 1936-1939) which are proceeding simultaneously. Thus it happens that the 
first volume to be completed and published is marked as Second Series, Volume 
I, covering the period January 1 to March 31, 1936. 

Despite these years of Herculean effort to rebuild the files, the editors in chief 
(Maurice Baumont and Pierre Renouvin) explain in their introduction that 
certain types of documents could not be reconstructed from any source. In general 
only those papers could be recovered which had been registered and of which 
copies had been distributed fairly widely, as in the case of telegrams and 
dispatches. The gaps could not be filled with respect to top-level memoranda of 
conversation, notes and letters addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
other papers of a highly confidential nature (réservés), which were not generally 
registered or circulated. With commendable candor the editors warn the reader 
that these missing categories doubtless contained some of the most important 
documents. 

To a certain extent this loss is offset by the fact that the editors have gone out 
of their way to find and include important papers from the files of other min- 
istries, particularly war, navy, and finance, that bore directly on foreign policy. 
It is worth noting that this expanded concept of "diplomatic" history has also 
been applied in Foreign Relations of the United States, beginning with the period 
of American involvement in World War II. In the present volume the inclusion 
of these documents of military origin is especially significant because the piéce 
de résistance is the German reoccupation of the Rhineland on March 7, 1936. 
The revelation in these documents is that the French military leaders, informed 
of what was brewing across the Rhine a good two months in advance, recom- 
mended against any unilateral military steps beyond strengthening the Maginot 
Line, unless Britain was committed to more vigorous action. Small consideration 
was given to the effects of this German action and French inaction on France's 
small allies to the east or to any possible help from the Soviet Union, despite the 
Franco-Soviet pact. The conclusion is inescapable: the French alliance system was 
not killed by the Rhineland reoccupation; it had already died from the side 
effects of Locarno. Hitler made game on Stresemann’s finesse. 
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PHILIP II OF SPAIN, By Sir Charles Petrie. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 1963. Pp. 318. $5.50.) 


Six. Charles Petrie states in his preface that “to write the life of Philip of Spain 
in six volumes would be comparatively easy," while his single volume "necessi- 
tates the omission of much that is of both interest and importance." If these 
pages are a sampling of a larger opus, it is doubtful whether the biographical 
study of Spain's most famous king would have been advanced very far. It would 
not have altered the value of Petrie's book if it were admitted from the outset 
that this is not a biography but a well-written anecdotal essay surveying the 
basic history of the sixteenth century while placing Philip II correctly in the 
forefront either as a participant or a spectator, The alert undergraduate who has 
found W. 'T. Walsh partisan, M. A. Hume superficial, or W. Prescott out of 
` date, and who wishes to supplement the still indispensable fourth volume of R. 
Merriman will find here a bland, dispassionate outlook that lingers over many 
human and intelligent features in the King’s conduct of affairs. 

After devoting nearly a third of his pages to the events of the reign of 
Charles V to explain the origin of the political problems that Philip inherited, 
the author presents a chronicle of the vexations, both personal and political, 
that dominated his reign. There are, for instance, the Ottoman world and its 
link with the unrest of the Moriscos in the Iberian Peninsula, and the rebellion 
in the Low Countries, which is called the damnosa hereditas since it involved 
the King in frustrating and ruinous conflicts with the western monarchies. The 
court intrigues surrounding Don Carlos and, later, Antonio Pérez, the Lepanto 
victory and the Armada defeat (with some new details about the fate of the 
Spanish fleet on the shores of Ireland), and finally the succession crisis in France 
dominate the rest of his essay. 

Some of Petrie's statements will not bear close analysis since his treatment 
does not always offer the nuances that recent studies relevant to his work could 
add. Harbison and Van Durme, for example, could illuminate the issues in the 
fateful marriage alliance of Philip and Mary Tudor; Chudoba's analysis of the 
relationship of the Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs would help explain Philip's 
relations with the papacy; Koenigsberger's study of Philip's policy in Sicily would 
have helped to illustrate his performance as an administrator; Marañón could 
have been profitably consulted on Antonio Pérez; while Geyl's contribution to 
understanding the outcome of the Dutch rebellion is not included. There is no 
particular attention to Philip's fiscal policies, and surely J. Lecler could have 
offered much on Philip's attitude toward religious coercion. 

It is unfortunate that there is not a bibliographical guide at the conclusion, 
for the uninformed reader is given no chance to lose interest in this impartial 
survey and would easily be led to wish for further readings. Perhaps the most 
interesting facet of Petrie's study may be its place within British historiography 
concerning Philip II. Unlike biographical essays available from German, Danish, 
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French, Spanish, and American scholars, time has still not mellowed the great 
King’s image to such recent authors as Sir Charles Oman or Cecil Cadoux. 
This book, and more substantial contributions from younger scholars such as 
J. Elliott and J. Lynch to accompany it, implies that there may be a “de-Staliniza- 
tion” going on in British studies as a fresh appraisal of a traditional foe keeps 
making progress. 


Fordham University ALBERT J. Loom, S. J. 


KYMMENYSVEROTUS SUOMESSA ENNEN KIRKKOREDUKTIOTA. By 
Kauko Pirinen. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 55.] (Helsinki: Suomen 
Historiallinen Seura. 1962. Pp. 254.) 

SUOMEN YLEIS- JA PAIKALLISHALLINNON TOIMET JA NIIDEN 
HOITO 1500-LUVUN JALKIPUOLISKOLLA (VV. 1560-1600): HAL- 
LINTO- JA YHTEISKUNTAHISTORIALLINEN TUTKIMUS. By 
Kyösti Kiuasmaa. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Number 6 ] (Helsinki: Suo- 
men Historiallinen Seura. 1962. Pp. 622.) 


Proressor Kauko Pirinen’s interesting study deals with tithes and related ec- 
clesiastical taxes and sources of income in Finland during the Catholic age. 
After surveying the origins and development of tithes on the Continent and in 
Scandinavia, Pirinen proceeds to a detailed examination of the practice in 
Finland. First introduced in the late 1200's or early 1300’s, tithing underwent 
different patterns of development in southern and western Finland as contrasted 
to the interior and Karelia. The Finnish clergy, the author points out in an 
interesting chapter, very early made effective use of Biblical and other arguments 
to inculcate tithes-paying habits. The Finns, some observers noted, were indeed 
faithful in meeting their obligations to priest and church. Tithes were generally 
distributed between the local parishes ($), the Cathedral church at Turku 
(8), and the canons (8). "Into the storehouses of the Bishop [of Turku]," 
writes the author, "came the best products from the provinces: grain from 
southern Finland, butter from the coastal regions, salmon and pike from the 
north, furs from the interior and Karelia." On the eve of the Reformation new 
winds began to blow, and an alarming number of Finns became negligent; in 
1528, for example, the King was compelled to send a curt reminder from 
Stockholm about the matter. The volume's usefulness is enhanced by a well- 
selected bibliography and an adequate German-language abstract. 

Kyösti Kiuasmaa's dissertation focuses on the offices and officeholders in local 
and general civilian administration during the years 1560-1600. The number of 
local posts was about nine hundred, not including the bailiffs and higher 
officials, who are not included in the study. Sixty per cent were clerks and 
clerical assistants, whose major responsibility was to keep tax and payroll records. 
The number of posts in general administration was about five hundred; these 
included functionaries in the customs, docks, and shipyards, royal liveries, salt- 
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peter and gunpowder mills, and hospitals. Their appointment and functions, 
social origins, remuneration, mobility, and length of service—these are typical 
of the areas that Kiuasmaa explores. Controls from Stockholm, too, were 
important. To illustrate, in 1583 a clerk in Finland was notified that “hereafter 
under no circumstances will the purchase of expensive fresh fish be allowed”; 
he was instructed to make arrangements to net fish from local waters. As 
Kiuasmaa's study indicates, the clerks (as well as the bailiffs) often found 
themselves in a difficult situation, pressed from one side by an ever-diligent and 
inflexible crown, and on the other. by reluctant taxpayers, who complained that 
"after a few years of service [averaging less than four years] they buy land and 
stone houses.” Even the King, at least on one occasion, agreed openly that the 
clerks "were impoverishing the peasants by their numerous tax-collecting ex- 
peditions.” A prodigious amount of research has gone into this study, much of 
it in archival materials in Finland and Sweden. In addition to a detailed 
bibliography and a summary in German, there are several useful appendixes, 
including a biographical register of 1,161 local officeholders. 


Heidelberg College Jonn I. KoLEHMAINEN 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 1815-48: A STUDY IN NATIONAL CON- 
FLICT. By W. Carr. (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 


341. 425.) 


As Carlton J. H. Hayes was among the first to point out to American readers, 
nationalism is not a monolithic phenomenon, The various nationalisms have had 
common features, but any definition or theory of nationalism must take account 
of individual differences. In other words, different people and different groups 
became nationalists for different reasons, had different aims, and even different 
degrees of nationalistic emotion. This is well illustrated by the istoty of 
Schleswig-Holstein in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Those who have followed the publications on this subject of the last genera- 
tion of German and Danish historians will find much of Carr’s book familiar. 
He has made effective use of these studies and has examined for himself the rich 
collections in the archives at Schleswig and at Kiel. His description of the rise 
of nationalism in the borderland of Germans and Danes does, however, fill a gap 
in the literature in the English language. It deals with an area and a population 
that are small enough to be studied in detail but whose importance in the history 
of the nineteenth century is greater than their size. The impact of the conflict in 
Schleswig-Holstein on German nationalism and its role in the making of the 
German Empire are well known. 

The opening chapter gives an elementary survey of the rise of German na- 
tionalism and is intended for the “general reader”; the rest of the book is more 
substantial. The national movements in the duchies grew from the legal and 
constitutional controversies that marked the period of reaction after the Napole- 
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onic Wars. For a time it seemed possible that the constitutional demands of the 
duchies could be satisfied within the framework of the Danish monarchy. In the 
early thirties, however, the differences between Germans and Danes came to the 
surface in the newly established assemblies of deliberative estates; Carr presents 
the phases and complexities with understanding and precision. By the forties the 
split was acute, and in the revolutions of 1848 it became incurable. The conflict 
made it clear that liberals could be illiberal when dealing with a linguistic 
minority. The final chapter is a brief summary of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
from the revolt of the duchies in 1848 to their annexation by Prussia in 1867. 


University of Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 


LEOPOLD GRAF BERCHTOLD: GRANDSEIGNEUR UND STAATS- 
MANN. In two volumes. By Hugo Hantsch. (Graz: Verlag Styria. 1963. Pp. 
xiv, 417; 419-896. Sch. 358 the set.) 


THE person most immediately responsible for the First World War was un- 
questionably Leopold Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who dispatched the ultimatum of July 23, 1914, to Serbia and 
signed the declaration of war on July 28. Yet of all the persons in authority in 
July 1914 he alone published no memoirs or allowed himself to be the subject 
of a biography. Now, more than twenty years after his death (1942), the gap 
has been filled by a professor of history in the University of Vienna, who has had 
access to Berchtold’s private papers, including his diary kept for many years and 
multivolumed memoirs composed after 1919, but never published; in addition, 
Professor Hantsch has used the archives of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office in Vienna. What we have therefore is probably the last word on Berchtold. 

Berchtold had had a successful diplomatic career in Paris, London, and St. 
Petersburg (at the last-named, he was a notable ambassador from 1907 to 1911), 
but his heart was never in diplomacy. As a “Grandseigneur” his real interests 
were society, the arts, literature, and horse racing, all of which he could pursue 
vigorously because of his enormous wealth, Thus it was with genuine reluctance 
that he accepted the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1912. Hantsch has no diffi- 
culty in showing that Berchtold was neither a dilettante nor a lazybones (as 
often alleged), but that he worked hard at his job and in close association with 
the officials of the Ballhausplatz. On the other hand it is clear that he often found 
it difficult to make decisions, particularly during the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 
when he refused to be pushed into war against Serbia in spite of pressure both 
military and diplomatic. Why then did he take the plunge in 1914? Simply 
because he thought no other course was open to Austria-Hungary if it were to 
survive as a Great Power. In passing it may be said that Hantsch does not add 
to our knowledge of the crisis of July 1914 and does not even discuss the murder 
at Sarajevo. 


Although in his ambassadorial days Berchtold had once recommended a 
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peaceful solution of the southern Slav problem and as Minister recognized that 
Hungary was largely responsible for that problem, it apparently never occurred 
to him to challenge the existing dualism (he was himself technically a Hungar- 
ian). His foreign policy was thoroughly dynastic and "absolut österreichisch”; 
he was the true servant of his master Francis Joseph. If neither Emperor nor 
Minister wished more than a localized war against Serbia, both were aware 
that they were gambling with the future of the monarchy, which they would 
never have risked without the assistance and pressure of Germany. 

Hantsch writes as an “old Austrian”; nowhere does he suggest that the 
framework of the state should or could have been changed. Thus his book is a 
thorough and sincere defense of the policy of Count Berchtold; it is well 
written and conforms to the highest standards of historical research. But it will 
hardly change the view which for fifty years has prevailed outside Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany that the policy of 1914 wasa Vabanquespiel. 

I spent a weekend with Berchtold in 1928 and found him as charming a 
gentleman as Hantsch portrays him. 


University of Chicago BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 


NATIONALER LIBERALISMUS IN DER KRISE: DIE NATIONAL- 
LIBERALE FRAKTION DES PREUSSISCHEN ABGEORDNETEN- 
HAUSES 1914-18. By Hartwig Thieme. [Schriften des Bundesarchivs, Num- 
ber ır.] (Boppard am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 1963. Pp. viii, 246. 
DM 18.) 


Berore 1950 the number of scholarly books on German political parties could 
be counted on one hand. Very little work had been done on pressure groups, 
party organization, the nature of party leadership, or on the sociological bases 
of parties. In recent years, a spate of excellent studies have appeared that have 
illuminated the history of several German parties. Hartwig Thieme’s study is 
typical of these works. It is based on the best sources available, featuring the 
Nachlässe of prominent Prussian National Liberals, and is equipped with useful 
statistical tables that show clearly the social and professional background of the 
deputies and their ties to the principal economic and nationalist pressure groups. 

The nature of the Prussian National Liberal party was influenced by the 
electoral system of Prussia which loaded the Landtag with wealthy conservatives 
and by the fact that Prussia was the home of much of Germany’s heavy industry, 
which contributed heavily to the party’s treasury. The Prussian National Liberals 
tended to be more conservative than the Reichstag Fraktion and more clearly 
under the control of the moguls of heavy industry and the major economic 
associations. The dominant Right Wing of the Prussian party was the spokesman 
of heavy industry. The Left Wing was drawn largely from independent 
employers and the owners of small- and medium-sized farms. The extreme 
annexationist war goals were voiced by the Right Wing, but few National 
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Liberals resisted the siren call of a victorious peace. The Right Wing stubbornly 
fought any reforms in the Prussian electoral system or in the Prussian and 
Reich constitutions. The Left Wing, whose identification with the prewar 
Young Liberal organization was close, supported equal electoral rights and true 
parliamentary government. Some of the Left Wing, such as Eugen Schiffer 
and Hartmann von Richthofen, also favored a moderate war goals policy. There 
were some leaders, such as Gustav Stresemann and Robert Friedberg, who sup- 
ported both domestic reforms and a strong “nationalist” policy. 

The prewar divisions within the Prussian National Liberal party were 
exacerbated by wartime developments, which provoked powerful movements for 
change. The struggle within the party on domestic issues left deep wounds, and 
these contributed to a reshuffling of Liberal politicians in 1918. Friedberg, 
Schiffer, and Von Richthofen were founders of the German Democratic party, 
and many in the Right Wing gravitated toward the German Nationalist party. 
The wartime divisions lived on, however, in the German People’s party of 
Stresemann to harass him until his death. 

Thieme's work reinforces much of the outline of the National Liberal party 
that has long been familiar, and it supplies new details of interest about the 
personalities and issues, the feuds and rifts of a party which in Bismarck's time 
had largely abandoned its liberal principles for nationalist passion. It is a solid 
contribution to the history of German political parties and to the domestic 
history of Germany during the First World War. 


Munich, Germany Bruce B. FRYE 


STRESEMANN AND THE POLITICS OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By 
Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963.. 
Pp. v, 287. $6.00.) 


Tre clouds that hid the real significance of Gustav Stresemann from American 
readers for so long are beginning to lift. Gordon A. Craig, in his slender volume 
From Bismarck to Adenauer (1958), first reappraised the foreign policy of the 
much-maligned German statesman with fairness. Now a student of Craig’s, 
Professor Henry Ashby Turner, Jr., analyzes Stresemann’s role in domestic 
politics. His book, originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation at Princeton 
University, is based on a thorough examination of the Stresemann papers and 
of many other pertinent documents that have become available in recent years, 
especially in the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz and in the Foreign Office in Bonn. 
The verdict he presents on the basis of such rich evidence will not please the 
incurable Stresemann haters. It brings genuine satisfaction to me, however, for 
many of Turner’s judgments run parallel with observations I have frequently 
presented since 1945, most recently in Heidelberger Jahrbücher, Volume VII 
(1963). Turner’s thinking is also in line with that of most German postwar 
historians. l 
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It is regrettable that he starts somewhat abruptly, though dramatically, on 
the fateful November 9, 1918, and provides only scant background information 
about the history of the National Liberal party. For Stresemann must be seen 
as the intellectual heir of Bennigsen and those other high-minded National 
Liberals who helped Bismarck in founding the German Empire. Hans von 
Raumer, who told Turner that the Deutsche Volkspartei was without a Leitidee, 
speaks only for himself and other cynical representatives of big business in the 
party, but does injustice to Stresemann and his close collaborators, men of such 
stalwart character as Wilhelm Kahl and Julius Curtius. Unfortunately, they 
do not come to life in the book, which also lacks otherwise well-rounded por- 
traits, for example, of the men whom Stresemann included in his cabinet in 
1923. Turner complains that “with regard to the composition of the party rank 
and file, information is scarce.” Actually, we who lived through the twenties 
know that Stresemann’s supporters included primarily members of the higher 
civil service, university professors, judges, lawyers, schoolteachers, doctors, en- 
gineers, Protestant ministers, white-collar workers, the more moderate elements 
among industrialists, exporters, and bankers, and a few farmers. The social 
composition was similar to that of the National Liberal party. All these elements 
were held together by the inspiring leadership of Stresemann. The impact of 
his leadership will escape those who judge a man only from cold documents and 
are unaware of his charisma. Who could blame Stresemann for jealously guarding 
his position in his party against those false friends, men like Heinze, Vögler, 
and Scholz, who only aimed to betray him and to undermine his policy of 
moderation? Toward the end of his life he grew tired of their intrigues. He 
longed for a great liberal party in which most of the Deutsche Volkspartet 
(minus the Right-wing clique), the Democrats, and some moderate Nationalists 
might find a new home. But it was too late; death was to overtake him soon. 
Turner, who is admirably fair when dealing with Stresemann’s progress from 
opponent to defender of the Weimar Republic, is much more critical of his 
increasing aloofness from the affairs of his party in his last years. He thinks 
that “it was his great failing, since it robbed Germany of the full benefits of his 
acceptance of, and reconciliation to, the Weimar Republic.” Whether or not one 
agrees with this conclusion, he must concede that Turner deserves to be com- 
plimented on the first fully satisfactory American monograph based on the 
Stresemann papers. 


Trenton State College Ferm E. Hirsch 


AUSTRIA, GERMANY, AND THE ANSCHLUSS, 1931-1938. By Jürgen 
Gehl. Foreword by Alan Bullock. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1963. Pp. x, 212. $4.80.) 

Tue story of the Anschluss has been told several times. The best-known German 

account is by Ulrich Eichstädt, Von Dollfuss zu Hitler (1955); in English, it is 
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the recent study by Gordon Brook-Shepherd, Anschluss: The Rape of Austria 
(1963). Considering Eichstadt’s detailed and well-documented work and Brook- 
Shepherd’s readable study, it is difficult to see at first glance what more could 
be said about this event. But Dr. Gehl’s treatment is different from those of his 
predecessors. Eichstädt concentrated on Austro-German relations and National 
Socialist tactics in Austria primarily from 1934 to 1938. Brook-Shepherd’s account 
focused on Schuschnigg. Gehl emphasizes the international aspects. ' 

He describes the relationship of the powers regarding the Austrian problem 
beginning with the Austro-German Customs Union project of 1931, continuing 
with the July Puzsch of 1934, the Abyssinian conflict, and the Spanish Civil 
War, and concluding his account with the take-over by Germany in 1938. Gehl 
bases his account on the published and unpublished German documents and the 
published Austrian and British documents, the latter of which had not been 
available to Eichstádt. More than his predecessors, Gehl stresses the influence 
of the Austrian problem on German-Italian relations and Austria’s diplomatic 
isolation after January 1936. With A. J. P. Taylor, he believes that the importance 
of the Hossbach memorandum has been overstressed and that “Hitler [on this 
Occasion] wanted to convince his generals that the armament programme had 
to be expanded and he therefore exaggerated the possibilities of an armed 
conflict." On Austrian internal developments, such as the pre-Berchtesgaden 
conversation between Zernatto and Seyss-Inquart, Gehl follows Eichstädt closely, 
though his treatment is less detailed. He fails to point out that Rost van Ton- 
ningen, the financial adviser of the League of Nations in Vienna, was well 
known as a Nazi sympathizer, and he considers the Anschluss the first instance 
in which Hitler used the threat of force to speed up evolutionary developments, 
overlooking the occupation of the Rhineland. 

The value of Gehl’s study is, unfortunately, impaired by innumerable mistakes 
that go beyond occasional typographical errors. There are errors of dates, page 
and document numbers, and misspelled names. In some instances the documents 
cited are ascribed to the wrong persons, and in others better sources were available 
than those referred to by the author. It is to be regretted that neither the 
publisher nor the author took enough care to correct these details of what 
otherwise is an interesting and worth-while contribution. 


Department of State GEORGE O. KENT 


MUNICH. By Keith Eubank. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 322. $5.00.) l 


TuosE who do not wish to read the relevant volumes of the Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs and who cannot read Boris Celovsky's Das Münchener Ab- 
kommen 1938 can now turn to a single-volume study of Munich in English, 
which takes into account the major publications of documents and memoirs. 
In a relatively brief, well-written, and provocative book, Keith Eubank surveys 
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the international developments leading to the Munich agreement and continues 
thereafter to interpret subsequent events as affected by real or imagined lessons 
from the crisis. 

The author presents clear pictures of the policies of the major interested 
powers. The dilemma of France between support of an ally it could not save 
and a loss of status it could not face and the fear of England lest it be dragged 
into a war in which a doubtful victory would lead only to acceptance of what ap- 
peared to be the enemy’s main demand are shown leading the two powers to Mu- 
nich. Hitler’s desire to destroy Czechoslovakia is matched by the fear of the Sudeten 
German leaders lest their demands be granted before they could raise them again. 
Eubank’s picture of Beneš is refreshingly fair; the Czech leader is shown as a 
determined adherent of the West, not the East as some apologists for National 
Socialist foreign policy have tried to portray him. The roles played by Horace 
Wilson, Walter Runciman, Georges Bonnet, and Eduard Daladier are described 
exceedingly well. The picture of Soviet policy is not quite convincing. Russia 
may well have doubted the willingness of France to fight, but the author's cer- 
tainty of Soviet certainty in this regard rests on assertions more than evidence. 

Neville Chamberlain emerges as a man of much clearer purpose and will 
than is often assumed. To avoid war, he would go to great, in fact to almost any 
— length, on an assumption that proved erroneous: that others, including Hitler, 
shared his aversion to war. This points to the one major weakness in the book: 
Eubank’s explanation of Hitler’s acceptance of a peaceful settlement. The state- 
ment that this was owing not to worry about British and French intervention, 
German public reluctance, Italian reticence, and so forth, but solely because 
“there was no cause for war” contradicts Eubank’s earlier realization that Hitler 
wanted to take Czechoslovakia, not the Sudetenland. It was precisely because 
he came to feel—erroneously, I believe—that he could have taken everything 
already in 1938 without a world war that Hitler was afterward so angry about 
Munich. He felt that Chamberlain had bluffed him. When Hitler told his 
generals in August 1939 that the only thing he feared was that at the last 
minute some Schweinehund would offer a mediation proposal, whom could this 
refer to but the man who had cheated him of his nice little war in 1938? 

Neither this, nor the minor technical points that could be raised, seriously 
detracts from the solid merits of the book. It is indeed fortunate that the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Munich should be commemorated with a lucid, succinct, 
and balanced sketch of those desperate days. “It was the story of free men who 
were unprepared to wage war against the tyrant.” 


University of Michigan Gernarp L. WEINDER 


THE LIFE OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By Roberto Ridolfi. Translated 
from the Italian by Cecil Grayson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1963. Pp. x, 337. $6.00.) 

Smog its Italian publication nine years ago, this biography has held a place of 
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its own in the literature on Machiavelli. Instead of the cynicism and irreligiosity 
usually suspected of the author of The Prince, it describes a human being in the 
circle of his family and friends, endowed with generosity, dedication, and even 
firm religious beliefs. Although the reader may sometimes feel that this cannot 
be the full picture, the mere existence of such a book, well documented as it is, 
has infused a humanizing note into recent Machiavelli debates. 

Now, thanks to Professor Cecil Grayson of Oxford, Ridolf's biography has 
had the good fortune of a translation into English in which it nearly reads like 
the impressive piece of writing it 1s in the Italian original. The publisher, too, 
deserves thanks for adding reproductions of Machiavelli’s early portraits and 
busts, which had been discussed in the original edition, but had not been shown 
in illustrations. On the other hand, the English version has no equivalent for 
the detailed and indispensable index of “cose più notevoli" that makes the 
Italian edition an easy guide to the wealth of new biographical facts and cor- 
rected dates of Machiavelli’s works owed to Ridolfi’s researches. 

An even greater disappointment is the total lack of adaptation to the advance 
of scholarship since 1954. The author says that this new edition has “inspired 
me with the wish to correct my book and bring it up to date in various respects,” 
but the intention has not been carried out. A few new publications are cited in 
the notes, but merely for brief expressions of admiration if they agree with 
positions taken in the book, of contempt if they do not. There is not a single 
line disclosing a divergent argument, nor any modification or “correction” of 
the author’s views. For instance, N. Rubinstein’s study of “The Beginnings of 
Machiavelli’s Career in the Florentine Chancery” (1956) 1s listed as "important," 
but only for reference to a few documents that seem to be in harmony with 
Ridolfi’s narrative; no mention is made of the demonstration from archival 
sources that Machiavelli’s election to second chancellor and secretary in 1498 
took place “on a day marked by a climax of anti-Savonarolian reaction”—a fact 
crying for notice and evaluation in a book that places Machiavelli as near to 
Savonarola as possible. 

Equally to the point would have been a review of Ridolf's discussions of 
the secretary’s work for a militia among the population of the Florentine terri- 
tory and of Machiavelli’s later advocacy—in the Art of War—of what he believed 
had been the system of citizen soldiery in the Roman legions. The early program 
for a militia in the countryside is still confusingly identified with the “idea of a 
citizen army” and “national militia,” so that the reader cannot recognize that 
this idea and Machiavelli’s imitation of Roman citizen-soldiership did not develop 
as a leitmotiv until the time of the Discourses and the Art of War. Moreover, the 
author of the Art of War continues to be called “the first to lay the foundations 
of modern tactics”; yet various scholars (to whom Ridolfi bibliographically refers) 
have demonstrated that, while awareness of the interrelatedness of political, social, 
and military institutions makes Machiavelli a harbinger of modern thinking, 
he did not realize the growing role of artillery and a professionally trained soldiery 
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and, consequently, was far from holding the historical place in the growth of 
modern tactics attributed to him by earlier scholars. Again, Chabod’s and Sasso’s 
recent studies of the gradual development of Machiavelli’s thought during his 
secretarial years, though repeatedly praised by the author, are never used for the 
information that they have presented on the relations between Machiavelli’s life 
and thought. The book falls shortest of the present state of scholarship where 
the discussion should turn to the recent debates on the dates and sequence of 
The Prince and the Discourses. All that the reader learns is that there have been, 
about the genesis of these works, some “hardly necessary conjectures” that are 
unproven and unworthy of attention. He is nowhere informed about the nature 
of the new arguments, which, if correct, would vitally change the biographical 
pattern presented by Ridolfi. Thus, summing up, in its new dress this book has 
remained a work of 1954, not 1963, despite the claims of its preface. 


Newberry Library |. Hans Baron 


LA SICILIA E L'UNITÀ D'ITALIA: ATTI DEL CONGRESSO INTER- 
NAZIONALE DI STUDI STORICI SUL RISORGIMENTO ITALIANO 
(PALERMO 15-20 APRILE 1961). Volume I, RELAZIONI; Volume II, 
COMUNICAZIONI. Edited by Salvatore Massimo Ganci and Rosa Guc- 
cione Scaglione. [Istituto Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Studi e ricerche storiche, 
Numbers 16 and 16 bis.] (Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 1962. Pp. 346; 349-1040. 
L. 12,000 the set.) 


THE vicissitudes of the Garibaldian epos in Sicily in 1860 have constituted an 
especially active sector of the historiographical battlefield upon which the conflict 
of interpretations of the Risorgimento has raged. Conservative and liberal his- 
torians, democratic and Marxist ideologues have successively turned the liberation 
and annexation of Sicily into a sort of obsessive counterpoint to the dominant 
national theme of the Italian unification movement. At the Palermo historical 
congress held in the spring of 1961 the “commemorative” aspects of the Risorgi- 
mento centenary had almost completely disappeared. In the two-volume, one- 
thousand-page collection of the proceedings of that congress there are very scarce 
suggestions of nostalgic evocations and patriotic celebrations. And the heroes— 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Mazzini—have more or less vanished from historical sight 
as the principal participants at the congress explicate their stern reconstructions 
of a time of crisis and decision. Thus large themes and bold ideas, polemical 
emphases and controversial points of view, ideological undercurrents and stub- 
born historical convictions emerge with unequivocal force throughout the pro- 
ceedings. The present work may eventually prove to have been less significant 
for its "pure" historiographical contribution than as a "barometric" document of 
an emergent disposition within the Italian historical intelligentsia to experiment 
with the ideological démarche that characterized Italian politics in 1961-1962. 
Paolo Alatri, a serious scholar but a very committed (Marxist revisionist, 
spoke first at the Palermo congress and tested the ground, so to speak, for the 
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extremist point of view by reiterating the Neo-Gramscian interpretation of 
Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily in 1860. Alatri was not spared rather violent, at 
least pointed, disagreement. The three truly brilliant papers read at the congress— 
Rosario Villari's “Sicilian Autonomy and the Southern Question," S. M. Ganci’s 
“Sicilian Autonomismo in the Unitary State,” and S. F. Romano's felicitous 
synthesis on “The Sicilian Contribution to the Creation of the Modern State in 
Italy"—are, each in its fashion, elaborations upon the thesis that there had been 
before, during, and immediately after 1860 a fertile alternative to the solution 
that the chief artificers of the Risorgimento had given to the historic “Sicilian 
Question." Villari, Ganci, and Romano differently stress that the seeds of “au- 
tonomism" need not have been crushed, as indeed they were, under the juggernaut 
of plebiscitary politics and successive states of siege. Those seeds should rather 
have been nurtured toward a policy of conciliation between the ancient "liberties" 
of Sicily and the new liberalism in whose name the Italian state was being created. 
Interestingly, two older historians come from other directions to reinforce the 
thematic emphases of the "autonomist" interpreters. Roberto Cessi, in an clab- 
orately documented paper, almost too strenuously argues that all the Great 
Powers of 1860 in Europe, East and West, were so paralyzed by mutual fears, 
distrust, and ambitions that they let Italy be "made" in a common fit of inter- 
national absent-mindedness. In a more concise paper, Franco Valsecchi enlarges 
upon the theme that "Villafranca had marked, so far as the unification of Italy 
was concerned, the end of diplomacy." Thus the "diplomatists" at the Palermo 
congress independently tend to corroborate on the European level the claims 
made by the “autonomists” that the Cavourian ruling class of 1860-1861 had 
been almost completely "free" of any compulsion, internal or external, in adopting 
the centralizing solution of the Italian "Southern Question." In Sicily, early dis- 
enchantment with that solution slowly gave way to active resistance against in- 
stitutional nationalism and then to that long, erosive state of civil war running 
from the Palermo revolt of 1866 to the Fasci Sicilians of 1893-1894. 

One need not agree with the most speculative and polemical contributions in 
this enlightening collection of essays on Sicily and the unity of Italy in order 
to appreciate the historical curiosity and intellectual excitement generated by 
unorthodox views. Ideal as an “autonomist” solution to the “Sicilian Question” 
may now appear, it is still a matter of legitimate historical doubt whether 1860- 
1861 was cither too late or too early for a federalistic solution to the larger Italian 
national problem. 


University of Rochester A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 
NAPOLI TRA DOPOGUERRA E FASCISMO. By Raffaele Colapietra. [Istituto 


Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, Studi e ricerche storiche, Number 14.] (Milan: 
Feltrinelli Editore. 1962. Pp. 323. L. 3,000.) 


Tuis is the first work to emerge from postwar historiography on southern 
Fascism. Its main concern is the key period in Neapolitan politics from 1919 to 
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1924, immediately distinguishing it from the previous provincial studies which 
close with the march on Rome in 1922, namely, those by C, Bettarini (Florence), 
C. Silvestri (Trieste), and M. Vaini (Mantua). It is the first study, therefore, that 
treats the local upheavals in Fascist ranks during 1923 and 1924. It is also a 
significant first step toward a new look at the development of national Fascism 
through a provincial base. 

Colapietra's chief contribution is in demonstrating that while northern Fascism 
could draw upon a large urban and agrarian piccola borghesia, southern Fascism 
had little alternative to the traditional propertied groups. For only by coming to 
terms with these groups was Fascism able to insert itself within the Mezzogiorno. 
In 1923 Neapolitan Fascism and the liberal classe dirigente became one: Demo- 
crats, Nationalists, Popolari, agrarians, and industrialists were all absorbed within 
Fascist ranks. Southern Fascism thus emerged as the direct legatee of Giolittian 
trasformismo. In the face of the Fascist advance and the opportunism it un- 
leashed everywhere in the South, the only constant factor was the total bankruptcy 
of southern liberalism. 

This work continues the practice established by Italian historians of wholly 
ignoring the local and regional organization of Fascism. Apart from incomplete 
statistics on the syndicates, Colapietra gives no information on the internal po- 
litical structure of the Neapolitan Fascio (composition of directorates, technical 
commissions, voting procedures, and so forth) nor on the evolution of its mil- 
itary arm, the squads. 

These oversights are perhaps owing to the restrictive nature of the author’s 
materials. The newspapers on which he relies so heavily are not the only source 
of information on this period. Monographs, especially the regional studies 
published in the thirties by the Istituto Nazionale di Economia Agraria and 
relevant Fascist writings, might have added another dimension to this work. 

In using editorials from the city’s major newspapers to follow political 
developments, Colapietra has taken a difficult and laborious course. The reader 
is submerged under a succession of subtle editorial shifts, all the more perplexing 
as the number of papers examined increases. Prolix, poorly organized, and at 
times unreadable, this work might have gained much had many details been 
summarized and close analysis been left to the events meriting it. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford Gumo F, Dr Meo 


YUGOSLAVIA AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE: A STUDY IN 
FRONTIERMAKING. By Ivo J. Lederer. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 351. $8.00.) 


Tuis is the first systematic study of the Yugoslav question at the Paris Peace 
Conference in a Western language. In scholarly method, thoroughness, breadth 
of view, and variety of sources used it is the most important study of the 
subject in any language. 
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The Yugoslav question and more especially one aspect of it, the “Adriatic 
question” (the Italo-Yugoslav conflict over the control of the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic Sea), provoked some of the most heated controversies at the Peace 
Conference, as President Wilson refused to recognize the validity of the secret 
Treaty of London of April 1915 and Prime Minister Orlando not only insisted 
on the complete fulfillment of the treaty but on additional territorial gains at the 
expense of the Yugoslavs, notably Fiume. Lederer’s study, however, does not 
center on the battles of the Big Four, but “seeks to analyze Yugoslav territorial 
issues at the end of World War I in a comprehensive frame focusing not only 
on the labors of the peace conference but also on national, especially Yugoslav, 
policies.” The aim of the Yugoslav delegation at the conference was to secure 
complete national unification of the Yugoslav people in the new Yugoslav state 
and to secure for this state economically viable and strategically defensible fron- 
tiers. This was a formidable task, because “ringed by seven neighboring states— 
Albania, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Austria, and Italy—Yugoslavia 
faced territorial disputes with all save Greece." The Yugoslavs left the conference 
disappointed and frustrated in their ambitions. The conference was unable to 
resolve the Adriatic question and had to leave it to bilateral Italo-Yugoslav 
negotiations. Deprived of Wilson's support after the US Senate rejected the 
treaties and the United States practically withdrew from the conference, the 
Yugoslavs had to yield to Italy in the Treaty of Rapallo (November 12, 1920), 
but not completely—Dalmatia (except Zara) was saved. And compared with 
their other neighbors they were largely successful in realizing their territorial 
objectives. 

Thanks to access to and extensive use of the minutes of the Yugoslav dele- 
gation in Paris and the papers of Foreign Minister Ante Trumbié, as well as 
published and unpublished American, Italian, and French documents, Lederer 
has been able to reconstruct the Yugoslav efforts in Paris in diminutive, day-by- 
day detail. Any further study of the subject can only elucidate minor points and 
fill in tiny gaps. Together with analogous monographs on Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania at the Paris Peace Conference by D. Perman and D. Spector, respect- 
ively, both published within the last year, and the older monograph of F. 
Deak on Hungary at the Paris Peace Conference, Lederer's study largely com- 
pletes the story of peacemaking in the mid-Danube area after World War I. 


Florida State University Victor S. MAMATEY 


THE DESTRUCTION OF HUNGARIAN JEWRY: A DOCUMENTARY 
ACCOUNT. In two volumes. By Randolph L. Braham. (New York: Pro 
Arte for the World Federation of Hungarian Jews. 1963. Pp. cxxxvi, 416; 
417-969. $15.00.) 

THE HUNGARIAN JEWISH CATASTROPHE: A SELECTED AND AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Randolph L. Braham. |Joint Documen- 
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tary Projects, Bibliographical Series, Number 4.] (New York: Yivo Institute 
for Jewish Research; Jerusalem: Yad Washem Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Memorial 
Authority. 1962. Pp. xxv, 86. $5.00.) 


Ir there are scholars still about who think Adolf Eichmann was the chief architect 
of the final solution, or indeed, that the SS destroyed the Jews while the other 
branches of the German government stood idly by, these documents will disabuse 
them. Largely the records: of Martin Luthers Abteilung Deutschland in the 
German Foreign Office, subsequently renamed Inland, these photocopies are 
damning evidence of wide participation by German bureaucrats in the eradica- 
tion of Jewry. As is now widely known, and recently underlined by Raoul Hil- 
berg’s The Destruction of the European Jews (1961) and Hannah Arendt’s 
Eichmann in Jerusalem (1963), Germany’s allies, neutral states, Germany’s 
enemies, and Jews themselves aided and abetted the killers in a tragic mixture 
of self-serving materialism and ill-conceived Machiavellianism that sought to 
save a few by destroying many. It is all here, accompanied by the most amazing 
sang-froid not merely of Eichmann, but of Ernst Weizsácker, Ernst Woermann, 
Paul Schmidt, and many others. In a way these bureaucratic interoffice memoranda 
with their rubber stamps and marginal notes are more horrible than the photo- 
graphs of corpses in more emotionally conceived publications. For in these 
inhuman documents is ample evidence that if a bureaucrat sat high enough up 
(but not as high as Ribbentrop or Himmler), he need not ever suffer as he 
made men, women, and children suffer. The biographical index lists more than 
a dozen men now living in West Germany who are deeply implicated by these 
records. 

The collection of documents falls into two unequal parts: documents orig- 
inating before the German occupation of Hungary (March 19, 1944) and the 
records of the occupation period, which have already begun on page 299 of 
Volume I. The smaller collection illustrates the partially unsuccessful efforts of 
the German Foreign Office to subject the Jewish citizens of their Hungarian ally 
to the same indignities and "special treatment" as German, Polish, or stateless 
Jews. Most of the publication, however, is devoted to a detailed documentation of 
the most systematic case of genocide ever known. At a point when Germany at 
best could hope for a stalemate, and later when defeat was clearly upon them, a 
` group of fanatics, among them Eduard Veesenmayer of the Foreign Office, 
undertook to liquidate the Hungarian Jews, whose long-term survival when 
most of their brethren had disappeared was an insult and a confession of 
weakness, Yet even in this context of Gotterdimmerung, the bureaucratic style 
speaks of so-and-so many “pieces” (Stück) shoved across the Swiss border as a 
token of readiness to trade people for trucks. The way in which Himmler traded 
a few Jewish lives to obtain the Manfred Weiss concern to supply the Waffen 
SS with weapons reveals still another blend of Machiavellianism, venality, and 
fanaticism. The latter is one of several episodes that are illuminated for the 
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first time by the juxtaposition of documents from scattered origins, some not 
otherwise available. Most of the documents, however, can be found on National 
Archives Microcopy T-120, Rolls 4355, 4664, and 4665. Dr. Braham has pro- 
vided an excellent provenance table for the Foreign Office records, as well as 
an analytical list of documents, which unfortunately does not supply the prov- 
enance directly, forcing the reader to turn to each document to identify it by 
Nuremberg number or other referent. The photographic reproductions are 
generally good. 

As a companion piece to Braham’s Documentary Account, his multilingual 
bibliography should make it possible for scholars to pursue numerous leads 
suggested by the documents. Naturally, a large number of the references are in 
Hungarian and Hebrew. A complete translation of all titles and sentence length 
annotations enhances the usefulness of this bibliography, which includes recent 
novels from Hungary and the Eichmann trial records, 


University of Nebraska Roserr Kor. 


GREECE AND THE GREAT POWERS, 1944-1947: PRELUDE TO THE 
“TRUMAN DOCTRINE.” By Stephen G. Xydis. ['Exaigela Maxedovixdv 
Lnovdav: “Idovpa MedketGv Xegoovrjoov tov A’tuov, Number 60.] (Thes- 
salonike: Institute for Balkan Studies. 1963. Pp. xxi, 758.) 


AN enormous amount of ink and vitriol has been expended in recent years on 
the multitudinous problems related to the expansion of Soviet power in the 
Balkans. The arresting of Russian imperialism on the borders of Greece by 
American opposition expressed through the “Truman Doctrine” has stirred 
up separate controversies vented in a plethora of specialized publications. The 
judiciously compiled bibliography of Professor Xydis’ volume contains nearly 
three hundred entries devoted to these inflammatory subjects. 
_ Motivated less by the spirit of massive retaliation than by determination to 
set the record straight, Xydis has himself contributed another 780 pages to the 
Greek question during the crucial period 1944-1947. In this instance the length 
of the volume is entirely justifiable: the facts speak for themselves. Most of the 
study is devoted to a detailed narration of the several phases of the Greek crisis 
starting with the Stalin-Churchill agreement of October 1944 and concluding 
with the formulation of the Truman Doctrine in 1947. Against the background 
of the struggle for domination of Greece involving first Russia and Great Britain 
and subsequently Russia and the United States, Xydis carefully delineates the 
Russian tactics vis-à-vis its wartime allies and the concurrent utilization of the 
Greek Communist party and the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Communist 
regimes as instruments for the attainment of the, ultimate Soviet goal: the 
establishment of a Greek people’s republic. 

The author concentrates on the policies of the Great Powers, convinced that 
the fate of Greece was ultimately decided by the United States, Great Britain, 
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and the Soviet Union in terms of broader interests than the Greek question per 
se. He does not, however, ignore the significance of the Greek civil war and the 
traditional antagonism between Greece and its Balkan neighbors—in which 
nationalism was and remains the crucial factor—in aggravating the conflict be- 
tween Russia and the Western Allies and influencing their decisions. In fact, 
the only criticisms that may be levied at an otherwise excellent study are the 
minimizing of the role of the Greek civil war as a determining factor in the 
formulation of Russian and American policies toward Greece, and the over- 
statement of the righteousness of the aims and policies of the legitimate Greek 
governments, The author has thereby stirred up anew the hornet’s nest of 
controversy residual in the internal political problems of postwar Greece and, 
with the thoroughness of his documentation, supplied fresh ammunition to the 
polemicists, The serious student of Greek problems, however, is indebted to 
Xydis for an outstanding contribution to recent diplomatic history. 


Indiana University STEPHEN FiscHER-GALATI 


PLEKHANOV: THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN MARXISM. By Samuel H. 
Baron. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 400. $8.50.) 


In a book that adds impressively to the evidence of the increasing maturity and 
sophistication of American scholarship on Russian history, Professor Baron has 
fulfilled his intention to write “primarily an intellectual biography” of Georgit 
Valentinovich Plekhanov (1856-1918), considering also “forces and experiences 
that shaped his moral and intellectual development.” Using manuscript material 
found in Western Europe and printed books and periodicals, the author has 
constructed a full and readable account of Plekhanov’s early Populist period, 
his conversion to Marxism, his long career in exile as senior prophet of Russian 
Social Democracy, and the brief tragedy of his home-coming. 

Baron writes that “the greater part” of the book consists of “the history of 
an idea . . . the two-stage revolutionary scheme" of Plekhanov’s for Russia. He 
exaggerates somewhat, fortunately, for this scheme is familiar from a number 
of previous studies. The author challenges several other authorities (including 
Leopold Haimson, Gustav Wetter, Leonard Schapiro, and Alfred G. Meyer), 
but chiefly on minor points. For example, Haimson describes Plekhanov’s decision 
to withdraw from military school and avoid military service as “his first gesture 
as a ‘repentant nobleman’”; Baron denies this, but since he himself puts the 
question troubling Plekhanov as, could he “forget his responsibilities to the 
people and serve the Tsar?” his reason for questioning Haimson’s statement is 
far from clear. The significance of Baron's contribution lies not in disproving 
such casual remarks of his colleagues, but in the exhaustiveness and fairness with 
which he has explored his whole subject. Unfortunately, the dimension in which 
he is best prepared to extend previous scholarship, concerning Plekhanov’s views 
(building ‘on the analysis of Marx and Engels) of the “Asiatic” character of 
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Russia's past, scems to be truncated in the book. For the first two hundred pages 
the author writes as if Plekhanov thought of old Russia as being only “tradi- 
tional,” “backward,” retaining “survivals of feudalism,” and generally close to 
the West—except for two isolated references to the Incas of Peru and one to 
Plekhanov’s fear of kitaishchina (the word is left untranslated, but means 
‚something like “Chinafication”), which may merely baffle the reader not initiated 
into the Marxian category of the Asiatic mode of production. Only on page 300 
does he really explain these references, and it never becomes clear that Plekhanov 
considered the “Europeanization” (Baron cites this term several times without 
explaining what Plekhanov thought Russia was if it needed to become “Euro- 
peanized") of Russia a slow and hazardous process, that he estimated the 
strength of the tsarist state to be tremendous, and that he feared premature 
nationalization before this state was crushed, all because of what he regarded as 
Russia's "Oriental" foundations. 

There are minor errors. For example, Martov's first name was Iulii (Julius) 
not Iurii (George); Lenin's organization was called "Union [Sous] of Struggle 
for Emancipation of the Working Class [Rabochego Klassa], not “League 
[Liga] . . . Labor [Truda],” which means that the names of Lenin's and 
Plekhanov's groups were not quite the same; first Baron writes that Plekhanov 
saw "no resemblance" between the revisionistorthodox and the Bolshevik- 
Menshevik debates, then that he saw the latter split as "no less substantial" than 
the former. Slips are, however, far overshadowed by passages of good writing— 
the accounts of Plekhanov's return to Russia and of his death are moving—and 
of fine analysis—the attempt to show how Plekhanov changed from an in- 
ternationalist into a Russian patriot in 1914 is plausible, and if no very rational 
explanation is given, that may well be because there is none. 


University of Washington DonaLp W. TREADGOLD 


SOVIET COMMUNES, By Robert G. Wesson. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 275. $7.50.) 


Tue author devotes approximately the first quarter of Soviet Communes to show- 
ing that the idea of communes is wholly independent of Bolshevism, a point that 
seems incontestable. The background, however, is useful in establishing that 
successful communal societies in the past enjoying any great longevity have been 
strongly dependent upon religious inspiration. In communes, as distinct from 
cooperatives, sectarianism provided the most common and most effective stabiliz- 
ing element, and the author makes frequent allusion to the Hutterites and to 
the Israeli kibbutzim. 

The Soviet government showed a somewhat ambivalent attitude toward 
communes between 1918 and 1930, then submerged all types of commune and 
cooperative in the universal artel model. The author relates the history of Soviet 
communes in detail, covering the regulatory statutes, actual organizations, num- 
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ber of communes, number of members, state aid, effectiveness in production, and 
the persistent egalitarianism among commune members. Total commune mem- 
bership was never more than a very small fraction of the population, Small 
communes, despite occasional exceptions, were apparently most successful. There 
is an interesting description of peasant reaction to the labor day system and the 
differential pay scales that the system entailed; many commune peasants did not 
understand, nor like, nor see the need for paying one more than another. 

The author suggests that perhaps the most important influence of Soviet 
communes was not on the peasants but on the higher Soviet officials, persuading 
them to try the mass collectivization policy. It would be interesting to see this 
point elaborated if further evidence is available. The author’s own analysis of 
what makes successful communes would dictate unavoidable failure of a ‚mass 
collectivization experiment. Furthermore, the commune was always a liability 
from the standpoint of the state because the commune was basically a consumption 
society and not geared to substantial surplus production for marketing or for 
requisitioning. 

The sources for study of Soviet communes are scattered and fragmentary. 
The author has collected the bits and pieces into a successful comprehensive 
description of the Soviet communes as an institution in the 1920’s, If relatively 
few individual communes, such as the model Communist Lighthouse, must be 
used repeatedly as examples, the explanation is undoubtedly lack of other 
surviving evidence, and the history of the Soviet communes should not need 
doing again. 


Oregon State University GEORGE Barr Carson, JR, 


Asia and the East 


PEACE-MAKING AND THE SETTLEMENT WITH JAPAN. By Frederick 
S. Dunn et al. [The Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University.] (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 210. $5.00.) 


One of the impressive things about the late Professor Dunn's book is its air of 
being a product of careful thought and prolonged reflection on experience. It 
profits from his long experience as a legal officer in the Department of State and 
from his emphasis, during an influential academic career, on the analysis of 
international politics through a study of how and by whom decisions are made. 
Persuaded that "peace-making, like war-making, is a series of decisions made by 
identifiable human beings acting in various capacities," he surveys the evolution 
of the 1951 treaty of peace with Japan by considering the views of the designated 
policy makers at each stage: the information available to them, the competing 
courses considered, and the international framework within which they labored. 
For historians, this approach to the study of the decision-making process as "the 
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business of encountering, grappling with, and resolving or evading a series of 
more or less difficult dilemmas” is eminently satisfying. 

The book dramatically high-lights the way in which new problems replaced 
old dilemmas as a result of the extraordinary changes in international political 
conditions between the time of Japan’s surrender in 1945 and the San Francisco 
Conference in September 1951, where forty-eight nations signed the peace treaty 
with Japan. The wartime planning for a defeated Japan and the early postwar 
objective of reforming Japan and removing it as a threat to peace were radically 
altered by the realization that wartime collaboration between the Allied Powers 
would not be followed by postwar cooperation. Policy makers were forced to 
subordinate plans to reform and reorganize Japan to the aim of furthering the 
security of the United States and the free world in the face of the Soviet menace. 
This meant that peacemaking plans were reoriented to restore and revive Japan 
and keep it aligned with the West in a cold war. The author sees the National 
Security Council’s decision of November 1948 as the turning point in the treat- 
ment of Japan as a potential ally rather than a defeated nation. 

Dunn examines, lucidly and persuasively, the course of action considered by 
the policy makers within this rapidly changing international framework. The 
first four chapters examine the earliest plans for the treatment of Japan, including 
the wartime thinking on how-to reform the nation, and the changes in these 
plans required by the cold war. The heart of the analysis (four of the book’s 
nine chapters) concentrates on the events of 1950 and 1951 during which, as 
foreign policy adviser, John Foster Dulles conducted intensive negotiations with 
our cold war Allies to reach an accord on a peace settlement. The author admires 
Dulles’ success in peacemaking through diplomatic channels and his ability to 
compose the varying approaches to Japan taken both by different departments in 
the American government and by the other nations that had been at war with 
Japan. However, since the decision to strengthen Japan and restore its sovereignty 
with minimum restrictions in order to align it with the United States in world 
affairs had been fully worked out by 1949, he contends that Dulles should not 
be called the architect of the treaty, but rather be credited with mediating and 
negotiating successfully an earlier blueprint. 

The importance of this book is not in the new interpretations it offers nor 
the new data it provides, although important details from unpublished State 
Department papers are supplied to fill in the general picture. The study does not 
rely on the available analyses of the events and actions in other nations, most 
notably Japan, that influenced the peace negotiations. Its primary value is in the 
elucidation of the complex factors that influenced the decisions of American policy 
makers and the insights it offers into the complicated process of international 
negotiations. Dunn has produced as clear a picture as we are likely to get of the 
series of American decisions, how they were made and by whom, that culminated 
in the peace settlement with Japan. 


University of Michigan Rocer F. Hacxerr 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA IN UNITED STATES POLICY. By Russell H. Fifield. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1963. 
Pp. xi, 488. Cloth $6.50, paper $2.50.) 


Tue author brings a wide variety of data to bear and explores various avenues of 
approach. Some of his most poignant observations, however, receive so slight an 
emphasis that the book requires extremely careful reading and even rereading if 
the most salient points are not to be missed. 

Professor Fifield describes the many aspects of the problem of Southeast Asia 
realistically and objectively. He deals with the sharp conflicts that divide the 
nations of the area, the difficulties inherent in a situation where eight of the 
nine countries have only recently emerged from colonial rule, and the nature of 
existing regimes. The scholarly caution he employs tends to obscure both the 
importance of the national rivalries and the weaknesses of some of the govern- 
ments. 

The account of the relations of the United States to the former European 
colonial powers and to Australia and New Zealand is both accurate and fair- 
minded. However, the author may have minimized the irritations that have 
resulted from the United States dominating both policy making and day-to-day 
decisions in Vietnam, Certainly the unhappiness of Australia over United States 
failure to prevent Indonesia’s taking over in West New Guinea aroused more 
resentment than this account admits. 

Fifield sees little hope of a solution to the economic problems if by solution is 
meant development commensurate with the rising wave of expectations of the 
population. The area as a whole could support more than its present 216,000,000, 
but some regions are already overcrowded, and the rapid growth of population 
that is in prospect will soon negate present advantages. At present the per capita 
income is less than one hundred dollars a year. Lack of capital, low educational 
levels, and the absence of political stability stand as obstacles to rapid industrializa- 
tion. 

Democracy has not yet failed, but its future is uncertain. A long history of 
authoritarianism and colonial rule, absence of a strong middle class, and the 
political orientation of the leaders of the recently successful independence move- 
ments plus the absence of political parties and the parochialism of village life 
hinder political democracy. Fifield presents a stimulating discussion of the three 
emerging groups of elite: the administrators, the bureaucracy, and the military. He 
cautiously expresses the hope that the military “may help create the habitual 
respect for authority and law which underlies free institutions.” 

The United States is often torn by loyalty to a traditional policy of noninter- 
ference and respect for the sovereignty of independent states on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, by a desire to improve the living conditions of the 
people within states and to serve its own interest in security. Fifield reflects this 
same inconsistency when he warns against interference with sovereign rights and 
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at the same time calls for an American program that appeals to the felt needs of 
the masses of people. It is idle for Americans to hold themselves above imperialism, 
for our position in Southeast Asia does not square with that illusion. The relevant 
question is not whether we are imperialistic but whether our imperialism is com- 
petent, constructive, and consistent with the urgent need for peace. 


Michigan State University PauL A. Vans 


Americas 
MAN AND NATURE IN AMERICA. By Arthur A. Ekirch, ]r. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 231. $4.50.) 


Accorpie to Professor Ekirch, the American nation has moved from an agrarian 
state founded upon the eighteenth-century ideal of the harmony between man 
and nature to an industrial nation pursuing material progress through an exploita- 
tive technology totally destructive of nature. American history has culminated in 
a military state that threatens the complete obliteration of both man and nature, 
if not by nuclear warfare, then by overpopulation and military preparedness. As a 
result of this interpretation of our nation's history, Ekirch is deeply worried about 
the "preservation of both man and nature through the adjustment of the con- 
structive and destructive forces of civilization" and offers this slender volume to 
help extricate contemporary man from a "dilemma of his own making" by pro- 
viding "historical perspective" on the idea that the proper relationship between 
man and nature is one of “balance and harmony." 

The book briefly surveys American intellectual history from the viewpoint 
of its restricted theme. Since the majority of Americans have always favored 
man over nature through technological exploitation, the author devotes his chap- 
ters to scattered voices in the wilderness such as Emerson, Thoreau, and George 
Perkins Marsh (pioneer physical geographer who preached the proper balance 
between man and nature), or he interprets well-known men and movements in 
light of his theme with the consequent confusion of his ideas with theirs. Hence 
utopian socialists, Henry George, conservationists, Hoover, and the two Roose- 
velts all are said to aim toward the achievement of balance and harmony. 

To include such a diverse group under this narrow ideal necessitates constant 
shifting in the nature of the concepts of balance, harmony, nature, and man and 
thus the relationship among them. Sometimes the terms refer to relations between 
man and natural environment (for example, agrarianism, transcendentalism, or 
conservation), at other times to the "natural" relations among men (for ex- 
ample, nineteenth-century utopians), and at still other times, to the harmonious 
relations among the economic sectors of society (for example, the ideas of Henry 
-© Carey or Henry Wallace). The meanings shift to fit Ekirch's preoccupation with 
American salvation in terms of his theme rather than with the changing concep- 
tions of man and nature as held by Americans throughout their history. 
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In short, this little essay is a tract for the times and should not be judged 
by the usual historical canons, I hope the general public, to which the book must 
be directed for it is too general and too short for the scholar, is convinced of the 
magnitude of the problems Ekirch sees. But after being made aware of the 
problems, the public will be no closer to a solution of any of them. 


University of Minnesota Rosert F. BERKHOFER, Jr. 


THE AMERICANS: A NEW HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1963. 


Pp. xii, 434. $6.95.) 


“In his preface Mr. Handlin tells us that soon after completing The Uprooted he 
turned to the composition of this book, which seeks to recount the “influence of 
migration upon the people of the United States.” Like his earlier book, this one is 
impressionistic and emotional; it rarely seeks to convince or to argue, but it often 
endeavors to evoke a historical mood or make a judgment. From the preface, the 
rhetorical style, and the contents it is evident that this book is not intended 
primarily for readers of this review. There are no footnotes or bibliographies; 
quotations from sources are rare and short. Handlin hopes “in the future, as I 
have in the past, to make . . . available to scholars in other forms” the docu- 
mentation for what is new in his story. 

By and large it is a happy picture of the American past that Handlin sketches. 
Negroes, it is true, did not share in the bounty of nature and opportunity of 
which most other Ámericans partook. 'T'he Civil War, to be sure, was a "tragedy," 
but prior to the middle of the twentieth century, little else was disappointing, or, 
as in the case of imperialism, proved to be “a temporary aberration of American 
policy." 

There are some suggestive interpretations in the book. Handlin sees the 
emptiness of the land as the source of Crevecoeur's elusive "New Man,” but he 
adds the novel twist that though newness provided opportunity it also denied 
security. Thus Handlin concludes that opportunity and insecurity between them 
compelled men "to take risks" that "formed the character of the Americans." 
His analysis of individualism as the key to the 1920's is also suggestive and well 
illustrated. | 

: But such rewarding interpretations are rare. For the most part, as in his 
statement that the New Deal was “a culmination of four decades of progressive 
development,” his provocative interpretations are neither defended nor explored. 
At other times his conclusions seem to stem more from his own view of how 
Americans ought to have behaved than how they did. For example, the years 
of socially critical progressivism are summed up in this fashion: “Turning in- 
ward, Americans found cause for satisfaction in their record of economic growth 
after 1900." The mood of the expansive years after 1865 is put this way: “A tragic 
Civil War had cast a shadow of doubt across the older dream of perfectibility, of 
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mankind liberated by free government, of a kingdom of God in the empty space 
of the New Jerusalem.” Sometimes the conclusions are not supported by the evi- 
dence or are inexactly drawn. In one place, for example, he flatly says that 
minorities "could not become racists,” ignoring the Black Muslims and the anti- 
Semitism of Father Coughlin, though mentioning the priest’s isolationism, In 
another place the tariff history of the years before 1860 is summed up in the 
sentence, “Tariffs remained low throughout almost the whole of the period.” 

Furthermore, the interpretations are a strange mixture; some are sophisticated, 
while others are naive. For example, compare the fine, subtly drawn summary of 
the variety of interests that supported colonial paper money with the examina- 
tion of the social classes of the Old South, where the discredited steretype of in- 
creasing poverty for the nonslaveholders is once again advanced. This naiveté of 
interpretation is most noticeable in the handling of the diplomacy surrounding 
the two world wars, as when Wilson does battle with the “cynical” Allies at 
Versailles and when FDR’s overtures to the Russians are said to be based upon 
his belief that the USSR was a democracy. 

But despite any dissatisfaction with this book by the professional historian, 
the real weakness lies in its being badly tailored for those for whom it was ap- 
parently intended. The book is much too allusive for the general reader to gain 
a clear understanding of the American experience. Furthermore, it contains too 
many factual errors, including the wrong dates for important events like Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia and the decision in Plessy v. Ferguson. The contents of the 
Townshend and Sugar Acts are wrong; slave breeding was not the chief economic 
support of the eighteenth-century Virginia plantation. Slavery did not disappear 
in the North with independence. Lincoln was certainly not prepared to negotiate 
in 1860-1861 over slavery in the territories; Gettysburg was not the first major 
Confederate foray into the North. In view of the wars of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, what does it mean to say that the Civil War was the “first of the 
great modern wars in which battles were fought in deadly seriousness”? It was 
not expected in the nineteenth century that Alaska and Hawaii would become 
states. It is not true to say that "after the Mexican Revolution of 1910" America 
refrained "from interfering there.” The Chinese Communists did not invade 
Malaya or “oust the French” from Indochina. The Battle of Midway did more 
than “stave off" the Japanese; it crippled the Japanese Navy. Finally, can one 
seriously ascribe prostitution and concubinage on southern plantations to the 
“strains” of ante bellum American society as opposed to those of other societies? 


Vassar College Cart N. Dzcizr 
EUGENICS: HEREDITARIAN ATTITUDES IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. 


By Mark H. Haller. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1963. 
Pp. vii, 264. $6.00.) 


Wrrn the publication in 1859 of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species, it became evi- 
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dent to the thinking fraction of mankind that the various forms of life on earth, 
including the human, had come into being through a natural process and that 
no miracle was needed to account for their existence. It followed from this that 
no categorical statement concerning the “creation” of man could be accepted as 
axiomatic. No longer could it be held as self-evident that all men were created 
equal or that they were endowed with special privileges and rights denied to the 
rest of the animal kingdom. Indeed, evolution, as described by Darwin, would 
have been impossible if all the individuals within a species were equal. If there 
were no hereditary differences for nature to select, no species could evolve. 

In fact, all types of selection—both the artificial selection that had improved 
so greatly our cultivated plants and farm animals, and the natural selection that 
had brought even the human species into being—depended upon the existence 
of hereditary differences. At the time, it seemed to the biologists to be only logi- 
cal for us to take advantage of these differences and use them not only to improve 
our domestic flora and fauna, but even to improve ourselves. Naturally, the com- 
plexities involved in such a program were not recognized at the time. 

In order to improve the biological potentialities of the human race, it was 
obviously necessary both to study its heredity and to apply any knowledge that 
might be gained to altering the race in the desired direction. The first step 
would clearly be to reduce the number of human defectives, and this could be 
done by preventing them from bringing forth more of their kind, and thus keep- 
‘ing them from adding to the social burden and, perhaps, from contaminating 
the whole human stock. The field of this endeavor, which sought to ensure that 
mankind would be well born, was labeled “eugenics,” a term that was devised by 
Francis Galton, a cousin of Charles Darwin. 

The history of eugenics has many interesting aspects. At the beginning of its 
career it dominated the thinking of the geneticists, Practically all the scientists 
who created genetics were eugenccists. Indeed eugenics and genetics seemed to 
be a well-wedded pair. As more and more was learned about the machinery of 
heredity, however, genetics grew, but eugenics faded into the background. The 
eugenicists did their work, published their results, but did not reproduce them- 
selves. The eugenics concept seemed to lose respectability. In certain liberal circles 
"eugenics" became almost a dirty word. 

The eclipse of eugenics apparently was not owing to its inadequacies, although 
its inadequacies were manifest. It was owing rather to the fact that eugenics was 
incompatible with many of our democratic convictions, especiall with those 
founded on cighteenth-century equalitarianism. This incompatibility had trig- 
gered some hostility to eugenics even before its Hitlerian perversion had started 
on its own dysgenic course. Eugenics always seemed more suited to a conserva- 
tive political philosophy than to a liberal one, and, with the economic collapse in 
the 1930's, most conservative political views were obliterated. 

Today things have changed. A moderate conservatism is again intellectually 
respectable. Hitler is gone, but Communism remains; today the genetic petver- 
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sions come from the Left—from Lysenko and the party liners—rather than from 
the Right. Eugenics is once more beginning to emerge. As research in human 
genetics continues—and research in this field is active—the evaluation of human 
inheritance is being placed on a firmer scientific foundation. The earlier simplistic 
assumptions have nearly all been discarded. Perhaps, in the not too distant future, 
the political, racial, and genetic problems mapas in the term “eugenics” will be 
considered on their merits. | 

Professor Haller has written a detailed and, on the whole, accurate and ob- 
jective history of the eugenics movement in the United States. The subject, of 
course, is large and could hardly be covered in detail in any medium-sized book. 
The author has had to pick and choose and, in some cases, hit only the high 
spots. He has emphasized certain aspects of the subject and soft-peddled others. 
His selections, however, come well within his auctorial perquisites; the 189 pages 
of text contain much valuable and condensed information. 


University of Pennsylvania Conway ZIRKLE 


VISIBLE SAINTS: THE HISTORY OF A PURITAN IDEA. By Edmund S. 
Morgan. ([New York:] New York University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 159. $4.50.) 


Tue assault on New England Puritanism, the Himalayas of American historiogra- 
phy, continues. From the nineteenth century to the present, a number of intrepid 
scholars have sought to climb the ideational peaks of this massive system 
of thought—and their efforts have produced, in turn, a “literary” mountain of 
formidable proportions. In recent years, Perry Miller achieved the distinction of 
not only scaling the uppermost heights of New England Puritanism, but of 
accomplishing the feat by way of the treacherous, and heretofore impenetrable, 
"intellectual trail." Utilizing Miller's techniques and theories of approach, a num- 
ber of recent scholars have made conquests of secondary peaks of Puritan 
thought; for example, Emil Oberholzer, George Haskins, Emory Battis, and 
Edmund Morgan. 

While Morgan's literary portfolio shows remarkable diversity, it is studded 
. with works on Puritanism. In addition to numerous articles, he has written 
three noteworthy books on various phases of the subject (The Puritan Family 
[1944]; The Puritan Dilemma: The Story of John Winthrop [1958]; The 
Gentle Puritan, A Life of Ezra Stiles, 1727-1795 [1962]). Visible Saints further 
solidifies his reputation as a leading authority on this enigmatic subject. An ex- 
panded version of his Anson G. Phelps Lectures of 1962 (presented at New York 
University), this slender volume focuses on the central issue of church member- 
ship. Morgan posits and develops a revisionary main thesis: the practice of basing 
membership upon a declaration of experiencing saving grace, or "conversion," was 
first put into effect not in England, Holland, or Plymouth, as is commonly re- 
lated, but in Massachusetts Bay Colony by nonseparating Puritans. Morgan 
asserts that scholars have mistakenly read practice into the theories of William 
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Ames and other theological “brain trusters” of English Congregationalism. He 
affirms that, while these religious leaders may have written effusively on the : 
need of limiting church membership to “visible saints,” it was the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay who, in the 1630’s and 1640's, actually put theory to the test. 
Subsequently, this new form of church membership spread to Plymouth, to New 
Haven, and to England itself. In four compact chapters, which are based upon 
Yale University’s extensive Henry M. Dexter Collection of Puritan tracts and the 
American’ Antiquarian Society’s microtexts of the titles in Evans’ American 
Bibliography, Morgan traces and analyzes the English background of the ideal 
of a “pure” church; the theory and practice of church membership of the Sep- 
aratists in England and Holland; the institutionalization of the “idea” in 
Massachusetts Bay; and the eventual breakdown and repudiation of the new con- 
cept of church membership. A concluding chapter projects the story into the 
eighteenth century, terminating with Jonathan Edwards’ morphology of con- 
version, which fused Calvin with Locke and represented, in Morgan’s judgment, 
"full circle.” 

While Morgan’s sources and subject matter are as familiar to students of 
Puritanism as eighteenth-century recipes for mulled wine, his interpretations are 
novel, and they may well necessitate a reappraisal, if not revision, of lecture 
notes. His unorthodox interpretation of the halfway covenant (not a sign of de- 
cline in piety, or a repudiation of earlier standards) represents a provocative 
secondary thesis. His few, suggestive words on the metamorphosis of Puritan 
thought from tribal devotion to a broadening evangelical outlook deserve further 
amplification in a future work. Characterized by stylistic grace and exegetic finesse, 
Visible Saints is another scholarly milestone in the "Millerian Age" of Puritan 
historiography. 


Cincinnati Historical Society Louis L. Tucker 


SAINTS AND SECTARIES: ANNE HUTCHINSON AND THE ANTI- 
NOMIAN CONTROVERSY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COL- 
ONY. By Emery Battis. (Chapel Hill: University o£ North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 1962. Pp. xv, 379. $7.50.) - 


Tr author of this book treats three interrelated subjects: a biography of Anne 
Hutchinson with an effort to apply the behavioral sciences, to determine the “spe- 
cific psychological response to a complex set of emotional pressures" that would 
explain Mrs. Hutchinson's motives and actions; an attempt to "develop Professor 
[Perry] Miller's conclusions along lines relevant to the Antinomian Controversy 
and to place them within the historical narrative of that event"; a sociological 
study of “The Social Pattern of Religious Protest.” 

The biographical and historical research is thorough, accurate, and well 
annotated throughout. It has been about a half century since a synthesized study 
has been made of the Antinomian controversy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
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and the author has done an excellent job of pulling together English and Ameri- 
can materials relating to Mrs. Hutchinson and her admirers, The psychological 
analysis is muted, with only a little resort to jargon, and it is reasonable and 
convincing. But also it seems to make very little difference in the picture we 
have had of Mrs. Hutchinson since early in the present century. 

Among the book's strongest features are its treatment of John Cotton’s devia- 
tions from New England orthodoxy, of Mrs. Hutchinson’s relationships with 
and reactions to Cotton’s teachings, and of Mrs. Hutchinson’s own religious de- 
velopment. The conditions and circumstances of Anne Hutchinson’s life both 
in Old England and New England are splendidly portrayed so that the reader is 
given a clear picture of her religious development and her mode of faith. But 
the author is less clear in describing, in the large, what Antinomianism was and 
in what way and to what extent Mrs. Hutchinson was an Antinomian. Perhaps 
it is a pity, in this instance, that theology is not considered to be a behavioral 
science. 

Chapter xvi is devoted almost wholly to “The Social Pattern of Religious 
Protest.” Six of the seven appendixes bolster this chapter with statistical tables of 
the personnel of the Hutchinson group in New England. The seventh and last is 
“A Diagnosis of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Behavior in Terms of Menopausal Symp- 
toms.” The author has done an enormous amount of work to gather these data, 
and he advances the interesting hypothesis that the “vibrant socio-economic over- 
tones” in the conflict were enhanced by the fact that the leaders of the Hutchin- 
son group were largely merchants and craftsmen while the opposition (and 
those in positions of authority in the Bay Colony) were mostly gentry and 
yeomanry. The picture is blurred considerably, however, when one turns from 
the “Core Group” of the Hutchinsonians to the “Support Group” and the “Periph- 
eral Group” so that the hypothesis is somewhat weakened. That the Hutchin- 
sonians on the whole were a comparatively well-to-do group is established—and is 
important, 

In my opinion, the author places too much credence in the realism of por- 
traits of the time and is overly prone to assess character from facial characteristics 
therein portrayed. His choice of words occasionally seems unfortunate if not 
inaccurate. It seems doubtful, for instance, that there was a “whine” of saws 
from the hand-powered saw pit in Boston, that the Reverend Mr. Shepard 
“mewed,” that Nathaniel Ward “laconically grunted” an entire sentence. It is 
wholly within bounds to transpose materials from Mrs. Hutchinson’s trials to 
direct discourse, but some of the verbal frameworks, in an effort to be colorful, 
are clumsy and are sometimes reminiscent of the current fad for "Tom Swifties.” 
These are unfortunate blemishes in an otherwise solid book which holds prom- 
ise of becoming the most up-to-date and authoritative account of the Antinomian 
controversy in the Bay Colony. 


University of Illinois RayMonp P. STEARNS 
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THE PEOPLE’S PANEL: THE GRAND JURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1634-1941. By Richard D. Younger. (Providence, R. I.: American History Re- 
search Center, Brown University Press. 1963. Pp. 263. $6.00.) 


THis competent and well-written study succeeds very well in demonstrating the 
important part that grand juries have played within the larger context of Ameri- 
can political and social history. Younger portrays nicely the considerable role 
that grand juries played in the developing revolutionary quarrel between Great 
Britain and the colonies, a role attested to by Lord North when he wrote a prohi- 
bition on elective grand juries into the Massachusetts Government Act of 1774. 
Grand juries, the author makes clear, were important instruments of frontier 
democracy, both in the Mississippi Valley and the Far West. In the slavery con- 
troversy, both the protagonists and the enemies of the "peculiar institution" used 
the grand jury as a political weapon, as the Prigg, Burns, and Booth cases all 
demonstrated. Particularly interesting is Younger's account of the way in which 
the grand jury after 1870 became an indispensable instrument of municipal 
reform, from the days when a grand jury brought about the downfall of the in- 
famous Tweed Ring in New York, to the late 1930's, when an antiracketeering 
grand jury under the guidance of Thomas E. Dewey smashed the profitable 
prostitution network of "Lucky" Luciano and his confederates. 

Inevitably, a comprehensive account of this kind has some possible limita- 
tions. The author, quite evidently, is not a lawyer, and he makes little or no 
effort to explore carefully the technical questions with respect to grand jury 
authority, procedure, responsibility, and the like, except where these matters im- 
pinge upon political history. The study, in short, is sociopolitical history and not 
legal history in any narrow, specific sense. More serious, Younger is a convinced 
protagonist of the grand jury, declaring frankly that he believes it to be "an 
integral part of American democratic government.” This bias leads to a certain 
one-sided approach to the story of grand jury activities, which on occasion very 
nearly takes on the flavor of a "cops and robbers" narrative in which certain 
shortcomings of the grand jury process are neglected. As a consequence, we have, 
for example, no clear exposition of why state supreme courts have "for technical 
reasons" so often set grand jury indictments aside. The author discusses very 
honestly the recurrent movement in the legal profession, both in England and 
America, for the outright abolition of the grand jury, but he makes little effort 
to examine the technical evidence for and against the institution, resting his de- 
fense merely on the assertion that the grand jury's admitted inefficiency is part of 
the price one pays for democracy. But these shortcomings in the study, if they 
are that, hardly detract decisively from its notable service in integrating the 
grand jury's role into the larger stream of American political and social history. 


Wayne State University ALFRED H. Kerry 
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LAND USE POLICY AND PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. Edited 
by Howard W. Ottoson. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963, Pp. x, 
470. $6.00.) 


Turis series of eighteen essays on public land policy, past, present, and future, 
resulted from papers presented at a Homestead Centennial Symposium at the 
University of Nebraska, June 11-14, 1962. The papers both review the history and 
administration of American land policy from independence to the present day 
and speculate on future needs and trends in land use, both in the United States 
and abroad. The general headings are: “The Historical Background," "Social 
Factors Influencing U. S. Land Policy,” “Past, Present and Future Demands for 
Land in the United States," "Control of Land Resources," and "Implications for 
Future Land Policy.” The book is interdisciplinary in nature; contributors in- 
clude economists, government employees, historians, a political scientist, a geogra- 
pher, a professional writer, and a congressman. — — 

Some of the essays are outstanding. Thomas LeDuc gives an able analysis of 
the early themes of development and disposal and of the political response to the 
popular interest in unearned increment. Paul W. Gates surveys the operation of 
the Homestead Act between 1862 and 1915, analyzing both its successes and 
failures, Mari Sandoz presents a beautifully written account of the homestead 
era in Nebraska between 1880 and 1900, and Carl Sauer suggests many possi- 
bilities for research in social history of the middle border. One of the best essays 
in the book is Ross B. Talbot’s account of the forces of federalism, politics, and 
government agencies in shaping and carrying on public land policy. He con- 
cludes with an eloquent and timely warning of the dangers to an intelligent land 
policy from the "historical regression" and irrationality of the radical Right. 

As public land historians shift their fields of study from the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries to the recent past and the present, they will find their 
tasks more complex. New and sophisticated approaches will be needed to study 
and analyze the relations of the population explosion to urban and recreational 
land management, the significance of new types of federalism, and the increased 
application of science and technology to land use. The essays in the latter half of 
the book indicate both the problems faced by the scholar and some of the ap- 
proaches to be used. Of particular value are the essays by M. M. Kelso on 
resolving land use conflicts, by Raleigh Marlowe on land use for recreation, by 
Marion Clawson on public and private interest in public land, and by Gene 
Wunderlich on satisfying the economic demands for natural resources. 

Both imaginative and scholarly, this book is a worthy companion to another 
recent volume, Vernon Carstensen’s The Public Lands. Both the historian and 
members of allied disciplines will find this a valuable and provocative book. 


Michigan Technological University LAWRENCE RAKESTRAW 
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THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Volume VII, SEPTEMBER 
1790-] ANUARY 1791. Edited by Harold C. Syrett. Jacob E. Cooke, Associate 
Editor. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 644. $12.50.) 


Tuts volume is further proof of the industry and expertness of the editors. In 
large part these pages portray Hamilton's successful efforts to create such govern- 
ment organs as the Bank of the United States and the mint, tools with which the 
Treasury could operate. The first Report on the Public Credit, submitted nine 
months before this period commences, was in some sense a continuation of the 
constitutional discussion. Its character was moral and political even more than 
fiscal. The two reports here presented are by contrast economic and in lower 
key. Of course the bank provoked party controversy, and Hamilton was obliged 
to use persuasion as well as exposition in its behalf. But now he was fashioning 
essentially administrative agencies, in which technical knowledge was more 
necessary than high resolve. 

The editors offer, for the first time in print, the drafts of these proposals, with 
Hamilton's second thoughts interlined and rearrangements indicated. In what he 
discarded, substituted, shortened, and elaborated his mental processes are made 
vivid. The prefatory notes, amounting to scholarly introductory essays discussing 
the certain, probable, and possible sources of the reports, provide a superior serv- 
ice. The influence of writings known to Hamilton is given added emphasis and 
documentation, for example, Sir James Steuart's Ipquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy (1767). Other guides are suggested for the first time, such as 
John Beale Bordley's On Montes, Coins, Weights, and Measures (1789, supple- 
ment 1790). | 

A newly independent nation today, needing to establish its credit and develop 
its resources, is apt to be better situated than was America a year after Hamilton 
took office. It probably has not recently emerged from war and the confusion of a 
false start in government such as we experienced in the Revolution and Confeder- 
ation. It may have had the benefit of constructive, not negligent or injurious, 
colonial administration. Funds, planning, agricultural, industrial, and social serv- 
ices are offered, even pressed upon the fledgling country by advanced economies 
and international agencies. A friendly world is eager to assist with experience and 
material means. Economists, engineers, specialists in public health, education, and 
total wise organization may be summoned to the scene. The United States, by 
contrast, suffered in these respects. At the outset main responsibility for building 
solvency, prosperity, and progress rested on an empty Treasury. Congress all but 
resigned the task to the young Secretary, who had to devise and execute an 
immediate rescue. These papers—reports, directions, correspondence, loan negotia- 
tions—tell the story of that expeditious launch into national competence. Hamil- 
ton’s role was truly that of the political economist. He had to recruit knowledge, 
frame institutions, educate and persuade many in Congress to his views, propose 
sources of revenue, and supervise the daily collection of taxes. He combined the 
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imaginative and the punctilious, the hortative and the technical. Of course 
associates and friends helped—Tench Coxe, Oliver Wolcott, William Bingham, 
Robert Morris, Thomas FitzSimons, and others who appear in these pages. 

These volumes, when twice as many more have been added, will gather on a 
single shelf the history of Hamilton and, by the same token, much of that of the 
federal period. Wide travels of students to see unpublished items will be avoided; 
indeed no amount of individual inquiry would have discovered the whereabouts 
of elusive materials here collected and faithfully presented. 


Hofstra University Broapus MITCHELL 


JEFFERSON AND CIVIL LIBERTIES: THE DARKER SIDE, By Leonard W. 
Levy. [Publication of the Center for the Study of the History of Liberty in 
America, Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xv, 225. $4.50.) 


Tue author of this book says that his target, in part, is the “libertarian halo” that 
historians and biographers have placed on the brow of Jefferson, “as if he were a 
plaster saint, a seraph, or a demigod.” Professor Levy suggests that, like Hercules, 
he is cleaning the Augean stables. In his effort to expose sin, error, and derelic- 
tion he has ranged through the entire career of Jefferson, covering half a century 
or more, and has collected a considerable pile of what he regards as dirt. Recog- 
nizing that his presentation partakes of the character of a lawyer’s brief, he states 
that his admiration for Jefferson is tempered by "steely realism," and, while ad- 
mitting that balance is not his objective, he claims that in fact he is restoring it. By 
calling a spade a spade he seeks to advance the cause of truth and, presumably, 
that of civil liberties. Levy has a strong aversion to conventional encomiums. I 
was not aware that recent historians and biographers had indulged in them con- 
spicuously in connection with Jefferson. Some scholars, lovers of liberty in an age 
of totalitarian threat, may have tended to see in his protean character the sort of 
thing they most wanted to see, but it would be difficult to find among the serious 
students of the man and his times anyone who regards him as a plaster saint or 
demigod, and I think we may assume that these students, also, are devoted to 
the cause of truth. I hope, however, that they can arrive at a closer approxima- 
tion of the whole truth than Levy does or even attempts to do in this volume. 

While honoring his desire to illuminate the history of civil liberties in the 
young republic, I do not believe that the best way to do this is to concentrate on 
the words and deeds (or misdeeds) of any one man. Levy refers only incidentally 
to the responsible leaders whom, rightly or wrongly, Jefferson regarded as ene- 
mies of freedom and whom he himself apparently regards as merely political 
foes. He asserts that “the idealist come to power did unto his enemies before they 
did unto him,” but I am under the impression that generally the reverse was true 
even in the administration of the third President, as it unquestionably was previ- 
ously. If Levy has cleaned other stables, he does not exhibit the dirt, and we are 
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therefore unable to compare the size of the piles or to determine why the dirt got 
where it was in the first place. Jefferson’s alleged sins of omission and commis- 
sion against civil liberties he attributes in considerable part to that gentleman’s 
acute awareness of the dangers to which the experiment in self-government was 
exposed from both within and without. At least by implication, however, he 
minimizes those dangers by saying that Jefferson exaggerated them. This was 
undoubtedly true at times but certainly not always and perhaps not most of the 
time, Presumably the author is well aware of the services of the third President 
in making the republican experiment a success in an era of national insecurity and 
world-wide counterrevolution. He admits that in biographical terms he is telling 
a fragmentary and one-sided story, but it is also an unbalanced and injudicious 
account of a phase of the history of liberty in America. 

Most of the facts assembled here as charges are incontestable as discrete facts. 
Levy directed attention to a good many of the same episodes in Legacy of Sup- 
pression, an earlier book in which he was more disposed to distribute blame. 
Some of these facts might have been overlooked if he had not turned the spot- 
light on them in the present volume, but, by and large, they are familiar to 
serious students of the period, It seems that, at nearly every point, the worst con- 
struction is put on them in this brief for the prosecution. For example, the inter- 
pretations of the Burr conspiracy and the embargo virtually echo those of Jeffer- 
son's contemporary political foes. Whatever may be concluded about his states- 
manship in these matters, his actions should be viewed in the broad setting of 
historical circumstance and some recognition be given to the larger problems he 
was facing. The same may be said of the few moves against seditious libel in 
Jefferson’s administration of which Levy makes so much. He does not seem 
thoroughly familiar with the attendant political circumstances and appears to view 
events through the eyes of the President’s bitterest foes. Their charge that he 
instituted a reign of terror was a gross distortion of reality and misuse of words. 
In his previous book Levy did much to clarify the Sedition Act of 1798, taking 
some of the odium off that measure. Some allowance should have been made 
here for the campaign of hate waged by an extremist minority against Jefferson's 
government, in contempt, as he believed, of the sovereignty of the people. And, 
in fairness, the President’s total record of resistance to extremist pressure from 
his own partisans should have been taken into some account. 

Levy gives Jefferson a clean bill of health with respect to freedom of religion, 
recognizing that in this field he was pre-eminent in theory and consistent in 
practice, but this judgment can hardly be reconciled with the assertion that Jef- 
ferson never really hazarded anything for any libertarian value. Levy grants him 
major credit for making the public sensitive to libertarian considerations, and to- 
ward the end of the book goes so far as to say that, given the circumstances of 
his career, a degree of dereliction should not be shocking or surprising. One 
wonders, therefore, at the vehemence of his own previous protestation. In his 
treatment of the American Revolution he couples Jefferson’s attitude toward the 
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loyalists with that of Washington, John Adams, Paine, and Patrick Henry, recog- 
nizing that they were waging a fiercely patriotic war, but as a rule he refers to 
the climate of opinion and mitigating circumstances in general terms rather than 
in connection with specific episodes, which are thus viewed out of context and 
left in something of a vacuum. 

I am uncertain just what criteria were applied by the author in reaching the 
judgments that he himself describes as harsh, for at one point he charges Jefferson 
with being false to his own philosophy of freedom, and at another blames him 
for having none—except with respect to religion and the mind. One way to re- 
solve this contradiction is to recognize that, though friendly to freedom in all 
fields and disposed to pronounce principles in general terms and glowing words, 
Jefferson as a man of public affairs and a responsible official recognized politics as 
the art of the possible. One reason he never set forth a systematic philosophy of 
freedom of speech may have been that he doubted the feasibility of formulating 
one that would always work. I am not sure whether or not Levy approves of the 
assertion of a minor Republican, George Hay, that freedom of speech, like 
chastity, is either absolute or does not exist, but I judge that he approves of the 
“new libertarianism,” which he perceives as emanating from Republican circles 
and which seems to have been that sort of doctrine. He says, with apparent 
regret, that Jefferson contributed nothing to this and was little affected by it. 
We may concede that the man who is still the most famous American champion 
of individual liberties was an absolutist with respect to no freedom except that 
of the mind and spirit, and that in the conduct of public affairs he did not let 
abstractions preclude the exercise of enlightened intelligence. Of course he was 
not always wise and just. He was not always reasonable, but he was more so 
than his major adversaries, and, judging from his entire life, that was what he 
most wanted men to be. If he was more of a political relativist than has been 
commonly supposed and less of a doctrinaire, that may be a ground for approving 
him rather than condemning him in our own age. 


University of Virginia Dumas MALONE 


MANY THOUSAND GONE: THE EX-SLAVES' ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
BONDAGE AND FREEDOM. By Charles H. Nichols. [Studien zur ameri- 
kanischen Literatur und Geschichte, herausgegeben vom Amerika-Institut der 
Freien Universitát Berlin.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1963. Pp. xvi, 229. Glds. 24.) 


Tue purpose of this book, according to its author, is to delineate the institution of 
slavery “from the point of view of those whose unpaid labor maintained the 
plantation system of the Old South.” To accomplish this he has drawn his data 
principally from seventy-seven published slave narratives and twenty-three narra- 
tive collections. While recognizing that this " "inside view' of slavery may not be 
the whole view," he maintains that it is "an indispensable, though almost neg- 
lected, phase of the subject." 
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The first of the four parts into which this book is organized presents eyewitness 
descriptions of the foreign and domestic slave trade, of the master class, of life 
on the plantations, and of the physical cruelty that was an inevitable part of 
slavery. In the second part we learn how the Negroes accommodated themselves 
to bondage and how bondage affected their personalities. In the third part many 
fugitives tell us about their experiences as freemen and about their roles in the 
Underground Railroad and the abolitionist movement. The fourth part, which is 
not really relevant to the rest of the book, contains polemical attacks on prejudice 
and discrimination and on the distortions of Negro character in history and fiction. . 

The most valuable material is in the section where Nichols identifies three gen- 
eral types of Negro adjustment to bondage. One type was almost total submission; 
another was open rebellion in a variety of forms; a third type, which Nichols 
believes was the most common, "was marked by apparent.cooperation but shows 
submerged elements of protest." This was “role playing” as it frequently has been 
identified and described by modern psychologists and sociologists in their studies 
of American Negroes. The slave narratives, Nichols believes, confirm the findings 
. of behavioral scientists along another line: that “the ‘haves’ adjust and the ‘have 
nots’ do not. A sense of belonging, the opportunity to participate in the life of the 
community and to share in its rewards produces a stable, cooperative individual, 
loyal to the society that protects him." The conditions of slavery, however, pro- 
duced a personality that was "fearful, aggressive, guilty and disintegrated." 

Nichols is aware of the limitations of slave narratives as historical sources, 
especially of those that were written for illiterate fugitives by white abolitionists. 
Yet he does not always use the narratives as critically as he should. His book, 
moreover, is loosely organized, highly discursive, and weakened by generaliza- 
tions of doubtful validity. In my opinion, a well-edited anthology of slave narra- 
tives would have been of greater value to the historian than the snippets that 
were woven together in this rather unsatisfactory volume. 


University of California, Berkeley Kenners M. Stampp 


THE CIVIL WAR: A NARRATIVE. Volume II, FREDERICKSBURG TO 
MERIDIAN. By Shelby Foote. (New York: Random House. 1963. Pp. 988. 
$12.50.) 


Turer multivolume histories .of the Civil War are currently in progress. Allan 
Nevins’ third volume of The War for the Union will appear shortly; Bruce Catton 
recently completed the second of three volumes in his Centennial History of the 
Civil War; and with the publication of this book, Shelby Foote draws abreast of 
Catton with his own proposed three volumes on the cataclysm of the 1860’s. 

In reviewing any one of the above, an almost natural inclination exists to com- 
pare it with the others. The scholarship, keen interpretations, and valuable 
analyses of Nevins place his writings in a superior class of their own. Where 
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Catton and Foote are concerned, however, one can grasp real comparative 
tangibles, | 

Both writers concentrate on military matters; both are at their best on the 
battlefields. Catton, a little more than Foote, makes an occasional venture into the 
domain of Civil War politics and society. Yet neither seems quite at ease in such 
surroundings. Catton leans more to the northern side, while Foote’s affections lie 
with the South. Both writers feel the trans-Allegheny theater to be of more im- 
portance than historians have heretofore conceded, and each accordingly com- 
pensates for this with detailed discussions of events in Tennessee and farther 
westward, 

A striking difference between Catton and Foote appears in their respective 
research and writing Çatton depends heavily on the research labors of the inde- 
fatigable E. B. Long ‘and makes frequent use of manuscript sources, Foote 
apparently works alone and relies in large part on printed materials, Neither 
author leaves many storjes unturned. In presentation, Catton is becoming increas- 
ingly interpretive. Foote’s main concern is to tell a good, full, and fairly familiar 
story in as interesting 3, style as possible. Catton writes vividly and fosters under- 
standing; Foote writes 1novingly and invites quoting. 

Foote’s first volume appeared in 1958, and the third and final installment is 
due five years hence. Volume II opens with the military preparations culminating 
at Prairie Grove, Fredericksburg, and Stone’s River. The book closes with Grant 
journeying to Washington in March 1864 to assume command of all Federal 
armies, Concentration centers around the bloodbath at Stone’s River (which 
Foote considers an underrated engagement), on the long and complicated siege 
of Vicksburg, and on the holocausts at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg. 

The author’s T of commanders and national leaders on both sides 
run basically true to tradition. Yet unlike most previous writers, Foote manages 
to strike a happy balance in his discussions of the Jefferson Davis-Joe Johnston 
feud. Factual errors in such a large, detailed narrative are so few as to be negligi- 
ble. The type is large and readable, fifty-two maps enhance the text, and the book 
itself is downright handsome. 

Foote is a powerful writer, and he is dealing with a powerful subject. The 
result is an absorbing combination of drama, color, and horror about a war that 
possessed them all. 


George Washington Uninwsity James I. RoBERTsoN, JR. 
STANTON: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LINCOLN’S SECRETARY OF 


WAR. By Benjamin P. Thomas and Harold M. Hyman. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1962. Pp. ‘xvii, 642, xii. $8.50.) 


Ar last the obstinate need for a thorough, well-organized, and scholarly biogra- 
phy of E. M. Stanton has been met, and by a book so distinguished that it may 
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be assigned a place among the indispensable volumes on the Civil War period. 
The difficulties in dealing with Stanton are so thorny that it is not strange that 
previous biographers—the amateurish and naive George C. Gorman, the con- 
fused Frank A. Flower, and the excessively journalistic Fletcher Pratt—have 
failed. One enigma lies in the baffling psychology of the man. As Gamaliel 
Bradford wrote long ago, it is hard to comprehend how a leader with so many 
repellent traits, including arrogance, jealousy, capriciousness, violence, and even 
duplicity, could be so successful a war minister. Another difficulty lies in the 
incessant condemnation that these traits brought down upon his head, so that 
the real man is often hard to discern amid the cloud of acrid criticisms from his 
contemporaries. A third impediment is still greater. When so many of the critical 
decisions in the conduct of military affairs were made through consultations of 
Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, Meigs, and one or two others, with no precise record, 
the role played by Stanton is sometimes cloudy. The muddying of the waters by 
such men as the late Otto Eisenschiml has not been helpful. 

The late Ben Thomas, who made an able beginning, and Dr. Hyman, who 
in the end performed most of the work, have surmounted all obstacles. Their 
portrait of this passionate, hard-driving, excitable man, so rough because his 
duties were mainly harsh and painful and so impatient because so dedicated, is 
persuasive. Quite correctly, they make it clear that the brutal fits of temper 
that so offended his War Department associate Ethan Allen Hitchcock, the 
sudden changes of front that made Gideon Welles characterize him as a two- 
faced dissembler, and the apprehensiveness of danger that caused Grant to call 
him timid were not really important. His significant qualities were his unexcelled 
gift for organization, his love of precision, the incessant dynamic industry that 
wore out his aids and his own constitution, his unflinching patriotism, and his 
combative power. All this the authors fully illustrate. They give us a clearer 
picture of the man than we as yet have of any other member of Lincoln’s official 
family, including the equally complex Seward or Chase. In their record of the 
war and of Stanton’s part in it they have had to explore a thousand contro- 
versial transactions. In this they do not always seem completely objective, for it 
has been impossible to avoid a defensive attitude, But in dealing with all elements 
of the story from the choice of generals to the management of recruiting, and 
from slavery to civil liberties, their treatment is remarkable for its examination 
of every shred of evidence and its crisp penetration. The biography makes an 
important contribution to history, not in new letters or utterances, but in its 
patient analysis of the intricate wartime issues. And simply as a narrative, the 
story is interestingly told. 

The book makes it clearer than ever that Stanton was unfortunate in not 
terminating his public services after Appomattox. His role in the war had been 
heroic; if not a truly great man, he was very nearly an indispensable man-—as 
Lincoln repeatedly said. But his part in Reconstruction was from every point of 
view, even the most sympathetic, a sad chapter. He offered his resignation in 
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1865, Lincoln rejected it, and he did not insist. Lincoln thought he might be 
as useful in Reconstruction as in military affairs, but Lincoln could not know the 
precise extent, well indicated here, to which Stanton was diverging from the 
President's southern policy. Incidentally, one of the most revealing chapters of 
the book is that entitled "Stanton's Lincoln." 


Huntington Library ALLAN NEVINS 


CENTURY OF SERVICE: THE FIRST 100 YEARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. By Gladys L. Baker et al. 
(Washington, D. C.: Centennial Committee, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
[1963.] Pp. xv, 560. $2.75.) 


IN anticipation of the one hundredth anniversary of the creation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1862 an able group of members of the 
Economic Research Service of that Department was selected to prepare this 
account of the development of activities of the government in the field of agricul- 
ture in so far as they have been centered in it. The result of their work is an 
organizational history in which major attention is given to legislation authorizing 
new activities, the growth of bureaus, agencies, services, and divisions that have 
responsibility for these activities and the personnel that has headed them. The 
allocation of space is defensible: 37 pages for the years from 1836 when govern- 
ment patronage of agriculture began with the collection and publication of agri- 
cultural information and distribution of seeds by the Patent Office, to 1897, during 
which period the Department attained cabinet status, the first experiment stations 
were created, the Bureau of Animal Industry was established, and the Texas 
cattle fever conquered; 48 pages for the period 1897 to 1920 when the bureaus of 
Plant Industry, Entomology, and Soils, and the Forest Service were established, 
and farm credit was made available; 45 pages to the tragic years 1920-1933 
when agriculture, badly depressed, lacked the power in Washington, especially 
in the White House, to gain its major objectives; 224 pages through the era of 
Henry Wallace, the Farm Bureau, and agricultural relief; and finally 29 pages to 
Ezra Taft Benson’s administration. 

The most involved and complex farm relief measures are briefly treated but 
without critical appraisal. Strained efforts to be objective are made throughout, 
but are not entirely successful. Careful readers can easily see that for the 
twentieth century Henry A. Wallace’s leadership is most appreciated and that 
Ezra Taft Benson’s and William M. Jardine’s are approved least. I could not but 
feel that too much is claimed for the Department’s leadership in the development 
of hybrid corn and the beginning of farm management studies. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey is not mentioned in connection with the Country Life Commission of 
which he was both the life and the soul; William I. Myer’s part in the creation 
of the Farm Credit Administration and Upton Sinclair’s contribution to the 
movement for the Food and Drug Administration are overlooked. Changes in top 
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personnel in the Department and in the bureaus are regularly mentioned so that 
a great array of names appear, some of which could be left to the tables at the 
rear of the book without any loss. On the other hand, individuals not on the 
Department’s staff who had much influence in shaping agricultural legislation 
such as George Wehrwein (not mentioned) and John D. Black (mentioned once) 
are neglected. L. C. Gray, outstanding land planner and agricultural economist, 
deserves more attention. Agencies second only to the Department of Agriculture 
in shaping agricultural development such as the old General Land Office (now 
the Bureau of Land Management) and the Reclamation Service find no place 
in this work. Nor indeed is there any information concerning the fairly con- 
sistent bureaucratic squabbling that in the past so wracked the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior. 

For a manual of the Department’s numerous activities, when they were be- 
gun, and who administered them, this work is sufficient. Its bibliography is useful, 
its capsule sketches of principal officers of the Department, past and present, are 
convenient, and its summary of the organization of the agencies in the Depart- 
ment may find sympathetic readers. 


Cornell University | Pauz W. GATES 


TREASURE HILL: PORTRAIT OF A SILVER MINING CAMP. By W. 
Turrentine Jackson. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1963. Pp. 254. 
$5.00.) 


Arter years of neglect, the field of western mining history began to come alive 
in 1958 with the publication of Clark C. Spence’s British Investments and the 
American Mining Frontier. More recently, Rodman W. Paul’s Mining Frontiers 
of the Far West and William S. Greever’s Bonanza West have further filled out 
a subject that once attracted mainly chroniclers of mining rushes, in particular 
popularizers of the California hysteria of 1848-1849. Now comes Turrentine 
Jackson with a further refinement of a special facet of the West’s mining story. 

In 1868, on the crest of a Nevada hill, the little-known White Pine mining 
region spawned a silver boom that lasted only two seasons, but it generated im- 
portant economic consequences. Jackson modestly claims to have written “a case 
study of the social, economic, and political life of a typical mining district. . .-.” 
But he has done more. The book not only affords readers a view, in depth, of a 
subject often troweled over—that is, life within an encapsulated mining camp. It 
also establishes those financial and managerial strands that led out of such a re- 
mote area to San Francisco, New York, and London. Sustained by British capital, 
the sources of which Jackson has studied intensively, his “treasure hill” became 
the locus of a fusion of Anglo-American business entrepreneurship. That aspect 
of his work—foreign investment in the West—emancipates this book from the 
Microcosmic view that has characterized the writing of local mining historians 
and antiquarians. Treasure Hill, although ostensibly regional history, is macrocos- 
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mic in its impact. Jackson, incidentally, points out that, in general, British 
investors put more money and energy into financial ventures in the West than 
they ever took out in profits. They thereby helped advance the economic ma- 
turity of a region where risk capital remained a scarcity before and after the 
turn of the century. 

In short, this is a uniquely varied study, widely conceived. Occasionally 
Jackson's style, indeed, reaches dramatic intensity. In his concern with mining 
statistics and technical matters he did not omit the human element so necessary 
for the projection of a successful narrative. 

The book's extensive documentation, foreign and domestic, is obvious. Except 
for an indifferent binding, clothed in a colorful dust jacket, the book is also 
typographical well executed. Finally, it seems almost anachronistic that this 
book came to be published in Arizona rather than Nevada which, thus far, has 
virtually no book publishing establishment of consequence. 


Occidental College ANDREW F., RoLLe 


WILLIAM McKINLEY AND HIS AMERICA. By H. Wayne Morgan. (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 595. $9.00.) 


In this interesting biography, Professor Morgan argues that William McKinley 
was a transitional figure in the history of the presidency, neither an old-fashioned 
chief executive like his predecessor, Cleveland, nor a modern one like his suc- 
cessor, Theodore Roosevelt. His role, Morgan writes, was to ameliorate “the 
diverse forces that disturbed the country in the tumultuous nineties” and “ease 
his country and his people into the new position their responsibilities demanded.” 
Before arriving at this conclusion, Morgan carefully surveys McKinley’s long 
career. His research is thorough, his approach friendly but dispassionate. 

Morgan’s McKinley is not very different from the man portrayed by earlier 
biographers: genial, deeply religious, conscientious, tolerant, honest, lovable, but 
unimaginative, cautious, and sometimes timid. However, he stresses McKinley’s 
nationalism, demonstrated not in spread-eagle patriotic oratory but in his con- 
viction that no fundamental conflicts or antagonisms divided the country, that 
every class and section could prosper without injury to any other. Morgan makes 
clear that McKinley was no friend of the special interests, never a spokesman for 
local Ohio ironmasters alone. He supported the protective tariff as much to 
benefit labor as capital. Being a nationalist did not make him an isolationist or 
a narrow enemy of all things foreign. He appreciated the possibilities of reciprocal 
tariff agreements early in his career, and as President advocated the annexation of 
Hawaii in very strong terms. “We need Hawaii just as much and a good deal 
more than we did California,” he said. “It is manifest destiny.” 

The conventional account of McKinley’s reluctance to take over the Philippines 
is sharply challenged in this biography. “From the first, McKinley was inclined to 
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retention of the islands,” Morgan claims. The President’s seeming hesitation was 
merely a “long search for support for that position.” Morgan concludes that in his 
last months McKinley was rapidly coming to understand the complex social and 
economic changes taking place in the United States. Had he lived, in addition 
to pressing for reciprocity, he would have taken action against the trusts and 
adopted a more aggressive policy in his dealings with Congress and with public 
opinion. 

The author presents many new details and fills in a number of gaps in 
treating such questions as the “rescuing” of McKinley when he was threatened 
with bankruptcy, his long association with Mark Hanna, and the appointment 
of Theodore Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. His description of 
McKinley’s method of administering the presidential office is the fullest in print. 
(He stresses the President’s powers of persuasion, his thoroughness, patience, and 
deliberation, his restraint in the employment of patronage, his talent for attracting 
first-rate men to the public service and then giving them adequate authority to 
do their jobs, but also his excessive caution and his refusal to risk his personal 
popularity by appealing for public support on controversial questions.) Morgan 
also studs his pages with concise but thoughtful sketches of minor figures and 
with nice turns of phrase, as when he writes that McKinley “had a splendid eye 
for bandwagons,” but “never mounted one until he was sure of its destination.” 

Nevertheless, considering the scope of the research, this is not as important a 
book as one would have hoped. Morgan has not changed in any basic way the 
impression left by earlier biographers. He tells us repeatedly that McKinley’s 
whole life was politics, but does not attempt to explain why he found the subject 
so fascinating. McKinley seems to have had no desire for great wealth, nor even 
to have relished power particularly. Why then, especially when his beloved wife 
found the life so taxing, did he devote himself so completely to getting and hold- 
ing office? Morgan does not rival Margaret Leech as a vivid storyteller or as a 
portraitist, and despite the fullness of his research he has not greatly altered 
the standard interpretation of McKinley the politician that William Olcott pub- 
lished in 1916. Little is added to our knowledge of the subject’s congressional 
activities. On such questions as the sources of his campaign funds in the early 
years, the assessment of corporations in the 1896 campaign, and the use of 
pressure on workingmen to persuade them to vote the Republican ticket in that 
election, nothing new is offered. 

Although Morgan is no mere apologist, he sometimes fails to criticize aspects 
of McKinley’s career that require censure, or at least defense. He is far too easy 
on him in the shameful matter of the appointment of the aging John Sherman 
as Secretary of State to make a place for Hanna in the Senate. He describes, but 
passes no judgment on McKinley’s strange refusal to prepare for war with Spain 
after making policy decisions that offered Spain no alternative to war but capitu- 
lation to his demands. He characterizes McKinley's secretiveness throughout the 
Cuban crisis as a “statesmanlike pose above the battle.” He offers no explanation 
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at all for McKinley’s refusal to spike the Roosevelt vice-presidential boom in 1900, 
which almost caused a break between the President and Hanna. 

In some cases, the author does speak sharply of McKinley’s inadequacies. He 
uses phrases like “incredibly squeamish” and “softhearted weakness” in treating 
the President’s protracted refusal to force Secretary of War Alger from the 
cabinet. He states clearly that McKinley was wrong in not trying to calm public 
hysteria after the Maine disaster. Yet his general conclusion is that McKinley 
was a firm, farsighted leader, restricted in his achievements more by “merciless 
events” than by his own limitations. That McKinley was a great character, a man 
of noble simplicity, warmth, and charm, we already knew. That he was even a 
near great President, as Morgan seems to think, remains undemonstrated. This 
is a good book—the best-balanced and most up-to-date on McKinley—but it is not 
a work of outstanding originality or insight. 


Columbia University Jonn A. GAnRATY 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL: EDUCATION OF A GENERAL, 1880-1939. By 
Forrest C. Pogue. With the editorial assistance of Gordon Harrison. Foreword 
by Omar N. Bradley. (New York: Viking Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 421. $7.50.) 


Ir is not given to many men to spend fifty-nine years almost unnoted by the 
world at large and then to attain—and deserve—such glory as crowned General 
George C. Marshall in those tremendous later years of achievement. In such a 
case it is fitting that the entire first volume of a three-volume "authorized" 
biography should cover only the fifty-nine years, for it was they that truly pro- 
vided the Education of a General, as Forrest C. Pogue entitles his study. The 
later volumes, on high performance in World War II and in the postwar period 
of statesmanship upon which much of Marshall's share of immortality may well 
be based, are scheduled to appear in the next two years. 

Hope for this biography has been high. Tempting as is the subject, no one 
has approached it previously with any degree of thoroughness, largely because 
Marshall himself had consistently discouraged all volunteers save Pogue alone. 
To him in late life the retired general gave abundantly: all his papers both 
personal and official (many hitherto classified), all his recollections, these last in a 
125,000-word taping of private interviews without which no such intimate por- 
trayal of the man would have been possible. Pogue (author of The Supreme 
Command in the official "U. S. Army in World War II" series and a close 
associate of Marshall in subsequent years) was the one man considered as director 
of the George C. Marshall Research Center, created and endowed by the general’s 
admirers great and small; in that role, too, Pogue deserves well of historians for 
the institution at Virginia Military Institute (appropriately) now assures preser- 
vation of a great flood of Marshall memorabilia and access to them by other 
students. In reducing his own extended text to manageable length Pogue has 
had the editorial assistance of Gordon Harrison, an old colleague in the Army’s 
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Office of the Chief of Military History and himself a distinguished chronicler 
of the 1944-1945 campaign in Europe. 

The hopes for a searching biography are fulfilled in this first volume, pos- 
 sibly still too detailed for the impatient reader (as might be charged against 
other multivolume biographies) but certainly not for the student. Detail is essen- 
tial to Pogue's large purpose of tracing the development of the boy into the youth; 
then into the young officer with a passion for work and so intense a concentration 
on the task at hand that he had little time for the amenities; then into the 
mature professional staff officer ever occupied with duty. Few people ventured 
to be familiar with him. On the one occasion when President Roosevelt amiably 
addressed his Chief of Staff as "George" the younger man's response was so 
chilling that “I don't think he ever did it again... . I wasn’t very enthusiastic 
over such a misrepresentation of our intimacy." Indeed, on that same occasion, 
surrounded by more experienced presidential advisers, the blunt Marshall startled 
them, as well as Roosevelt, by blurting out his total disagreement with the Presi- 
dent's stated judgment; clearly Roosevelt liked him the better for it, although 
that was not always Roosevelt's way. One war earlier all these same qualities in 
Lieutenant Colonel Marshall had won the lasting admiration of Pershing who 
also respected—sometimes—a subordinate who could say “No.” 

Pogue, by recital of all such events in painstaking sequence and with a high 
degree of objectivity, presents logically the development of a junior officer through 
years that were thin in reward, his quality recognized early (in the Philip- 
pines) and unmistakably proved in World War I (notably as a battlefield logistics 
expert conquering great difficulties), These were professional qualities, highly 
acclaimed in wartime by other professionals but rarely bringing attention from 
the public in peacetime. The years between wars were years marked by undis- 
guised “antimilitarism” in America, with dwindling appropriations, almost no 
new weapons, skeletonized divisions, slowed down promotions (urgently recom- 
mended for brigadier in World War I, Marshall acquired his first star nineteen 
years later), and something close to public contempt for the military. Like most of 
his army companions he was given depressiontime charge of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps work in the vicinity of his post, but to that work Marshall gave his 
energy, his intelligence, and notably his profound sympathy, with results that 
inevitably reached Washington’s attention. To the rarely grateful task of building 
up the army reserves, too, and to building better relations with a standoffish 
civilian community, unrewarding as many a professional soldier would have 
thought such things, Marshall gave similar attention, and Pogue, possibly for 
the first time, skillfully points out the part that these activities played in “the 
education” of this particular general. In a foreword General Omar N. Bradley, 
who considers Marshall “the man who contributed more to our efforts from 1939 
to 1951 than any other individual,” finds special interest not only in the new 
information that Pogue presents on the leaders of World War I and World War 
II, through Marshall’s revealed relations with them, but in the author's new 
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material on the between wars events, including the CCC training, the strength- 
ening of good relations with Brazil at a critical time, and always the slow and 
painful betterment of the army and Marshall’s great emphasis on two aspects of 
it—the development of air power and the creation of interservice teamwork— 
one day to result in that unified defense establishment for which Marshall was 
to argue vehemently in 1946. 

The annotations are bountiful and explicit, the bibliography of great value 
to historians, the persuasive rebuttal of widely circulated views of a decade ago 
most welcome. This well-organized and solidly written volume is good in itself 
and a welcome herald of the post-1939 volumes dealing with periods of great 
personal, national, and international controversy. 


~% 


Baltimore, Maryland Marx S. WATSON 


THE CABINET DIARIES OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 1913-1921. Edited by 
E. David Cronon. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963. Pp. x, 648. 
$8.50.) 


SECRETARY of the Navy Josephus Daniels’ long and trusted service in the Wilson 
cabinet gives the revelations of his diary importance among the contemporary 
views of the Wilson administration. As Professor Cronon’s title suggests, the 
Daniels diary accents cabinet deliberations even though the regular Wilson cabinet 
meetings declined in importance after the President began to question the confi- 
dence of certain members of the cabinet, especially Secretary Lane. The affairs, 
concerning some of the most delicate issues of the time, of the separately held “in- 
ner circle" cabinet meetings at which Daniels was often present appear frequently 
in the diary, which also includes much material not found in similar accounts by 
others of the Wilson cabinet, including those by Lansing, Lane, McAdoo, Houston, 
Bryan, and Baker. And, as Daniels was a shrewd political leader and newspaper 
publisher who enjoyed an unusual social acquaintance, the publication of this 
excellent edition of his diary is a major contribution to the already large volume 
of Wilsonian literature. The absence of lost entries for the years 1914 and 1916 
is disappointing, but it does not detract from the importance of the work for the 
remaining six years. 

The diary includes many unsatisfying entries, such as mere listings of names 
and social events apparently of little significance. But, for the most part, Daniels 
was busy recording his views and the views of many others about such leaders 
of the day as Bryan, Edison, young Franklin Roosevelt, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Baruch, and the President. He also included excellent and extensive commen- 
taries about the prewar Panama Canal tolls fracas, domestic politics during the 
first great war, the politics and technical difficulties of the preparedness battles 
before, during, and after the war, and such postwar issues as mandates, repara- 
tions, war debts, labor strife, the final disposition of the postwar treaty fight, 
Wilson-Senate relations, internal strife in the Democratic party, and much more. 
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Those who have used the original volumes of this diary will be pleased and 
amazed at Cronon’s masterly effort in deciphering many abbreviations and 
skillfully unraveling many mysteries created by a large number of almost illegible 
entries and Daniels’ frequent use of sketchy phrases involving strange mixtures 
of personal matters, political gossip, and nautical affairs of state. This latter feat 
alone earns high praise for Cronon and reveals his extensive knowledge of Daniels’ 
personal and public affairs. He deserves still more praise for his most discrimi- 
nating and annotated footnotes (which some might regard as too brief but which 
otherwise could have become much too voluminous) and the excellent index, 
which, together, make this work a veritable who’s who reference to a most con- 
troversial American presidency. 


Portland State College : Mirca Wm. Kerr 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN FREEDOMS: WORLD WAR I AND 
THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION. By Donald 
Johnson. ([Lexington:] University of Kentucky Press for the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 1963. Pp. ix, 243. $5.00.) 


Tus book deals chiefly with attacks and restrictions by the United States govern- 
ment upon the civil liberties of individuals and groups during the years 1914- 
1917 in four main areas of trouble: expression of pacifist and antimilitary views, 
conscientious objection, suspect associations of "alien radicals," and suspect asso- 
ciations of “labor radicals." The author weaves in illuminating accounts of related 
` government policy, the operations of the Justice and Post Office Departments, and 
the birth, but not quite "the rise," of the ACLU. 

Working very largely with archival material, Professor Johnson presents new 
information on important public figures, at least in their attitudes toward free- 
dom in a democracy under stress. Wilson's own words convict him of vague 
thinking, a plethora of platitude, and a rather nasty snobbishness about the run- 
ning of the country: "go and tell Norman Thomas [said the President] that 
there is such a thing as the indecent exposure of private opinion in public." 
Burleson, the Postmaster General, declared that no publication could be permitted 
to "say that this Government got in the war wrong, that it is in it for wrong 
purposes, or anything that will impugn the motives of the Government for going 
into war." Palmer himself seems to be less vicious and much stupider than most 
recent history has him. Johnson, expertly, lets the men speak for themselves, 
without intruding personal judgments. 

Newton D. Baker comes off very well, but even he was unable to escape the 
predilection of the government coterie to incredible oversimplification. Speaking 
of a group of twenty-seven conscientious objectors, he found most to be “simple- 
minded,” only two normal, but only one insincere, “lazy and obstinate." A novice 
teacher in an elementary school in 1964 would guard himself against such ridicu- 
lous impromptu comments, 
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The method of the book raises a classic question about archival research. 
Everything here is surely truly quoted, and there is much to ponder on. But 
would another archives reader find other material, equally "true"—and yielding 
a different view? It would seem that more indication should be given about 
noticed contradictory evidence, or about the ratio of the material here selected 
for notice to the whole archival material on these subjects. We would still be 
subject to one scholar’s guidance, but we would EDOW he had in mind the 
reader’s inescapable i innocence. 

There are, in the less specialized passages, a number of errors that may or 
may not have implications for the main account. It is not true that the ACLU has 
seldom defended the civil liberties of Right-wing minorities: witness the Bunds, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, the group censorship cases in Illinois, and, currently, Gover- 
nor Ross Barnett of Mississippi. It is not true that the ACLU has a “credo of 
unlimited free speech"; now, although the US Supreme Court has largely aban- 
doned the "clear and present danger" test, the ACLU stands by that criterion as 
it has for decades, It is correct to say that J. Edgar Hoover and the Justice Depart- 
ment were involved in wholesale arrests without warrants (in the Red Raid 
days), but it should also be noted that Justice sent to its field offices thousands of 
warrants with the name to be filled in. Oddly, the colorful gentleman described on 
page 10 was not Roger Baldwin’s father, but his uncle. (Baldwin, the central 
figure in this study, informs me that he finds the book fair and useful, but he 
does not know why the author did not give him the opportunity to read the text 
before it went to the printer.) 

There is one serious error that must be corrected in justice to the many 
persons concerned. The first sentence of the preface reads: “In 1959 Long Island 
University fired Associate Professor Edward V. Sittler on the ground that he 
was a professed Nazi who had worked for Hitler in the Second World War." 
Actually, the administration of L.I.U. knew about Sittler’s past and took an ad- 
mirable conscious chance on academic rehabilitation. His standing offer of resig- 
nation (an unfair thing in itself, but not a dismissal) was taken up ostensibly 
because it was deemed that Sittler had not revealed the whole truth at the time of 
appointment. 

This is a useful study that moves most of the way from the pedestrian quality 
of the usual dissertation to the form and style of a true book. However, if the 
author had sought, or been given, a larger measure of editorial guidance, the 
clarity of the discourse might have been greater. And someone’s advice should 
have saved a study that is very particular in scope and period from a preposter- 
ously ambitious title. 


Washington, D. C. Louis Joven 


SOLDIERS AND SPRUCE: ORIGINS OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF LOG- 
GERS AND LUMBERMEN. By Harold M. Hyman. [Industrial Relations 
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Monographs of the Institute of Industrial Relations, Number 10.] (Los An- 
geles: the Institute, University of California, 1963. Pp. viii, 341. $3.00.) 


Durma wars, when faced with industrial or agricultural manpower problems, 
Americans often suggest the use of the army. Put soldiers to work in factory, 
farm, or forest; draft those who do not take essential jobs; or place a military 
man in charge, and he will get things done. Professor Harold M. Hyman gives 
us a thorough study of the most important attempt during World War I to solve 
a civilian manpower problem through the use of the military in the Pacific North- 
west lumber forests. | 

Spruce, so needed for aircraft production, had been slow in coming to the 
factories, The lumberjacks, “homeless, womanless, voteless,” as had lumberjacks 
elsewhere, sought to solve their problems by moving toward the Left—in 
America, into the Industrial Workers of the World, or the Wobblies. In 1917, 
the Wobblies started a bitter strike in the lumber fields, and when that failed, 
returned to work and instead launched a “strike on the job.” Slowdowns and 
sabotage became the techniques used. 

Into this situation stepped the newly created Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, a quasi union run by army personnel and headed by Colonel Brice P. 
Disque. By the use of primary sources that had not before been available to 
scholars, Hyman destroys certain myths: that the lumbermen (or some army 
bureau) were the inspiration for the Legion (he shows that it stemmed from the 
desire of people like the labor economist, Carleton H. Parker, and later, Disque, 
for a progressive agency that would eliminate the causes that had helped the Wob- 
blies succeed), and that the Legion was a tool of the lumbermen (Hyman notes 
the acts that the Legion took to help the workers). The author also explains why 
the military became so involved in the production of spruce. He describes in 
fascinating detail the eventual break, first, between Disque and Parker, and, then, 
between Disque and Samuel Gompers, and what effects these changed relation- 
ships had upon the role of the Legion, particularly when the war ended, and the 
Legion, despite earlier plans, did not. 

Hyman terminates his study around the time of the signing of the armistice 
and concludes that the Legion “should have died then.” But should it have been 
born in the first place? Hyman points out that the military men who had run 
the Legion “were too unskilled, shallow and rigid for the task they undertook.” 
Their main qualification apparently was that they wore uniforms; this indeed 
was also their main disqualification. The use of the military to solve civilian man- 
power problems is attractive because of the army’s power during wartime, but it is 
this power and its use by officers who are “unskilled, shallow and rigid,” and often 
antilabor, that make it so dangerous: first, because it can be ineffective (this was 
not as true in the lumber case during World War I as at other times); second, 
because of the possible impact on both the civil rights of the workers who differ 
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from the military and on the union movement (both the AFL and the Wobblies 
felt this impact as did individual workers), 

In telling this story, Hyman has made a valuable contribution to labor history. 
Those of us who work in this field are thankful that the author paused in his 
studies of the Civil War and of American constitutional development to study an 
area which, unfortunately, too many historians have left only to the economists. 


Michigan State University ALBERT A. Brux 


FRANK B. KELLOGG—HENRY L. STIMSON. By Robert H. Ferrell. [The 
American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, Volume XL] (New 
York: Cooper Square Publishers. 1963. Pp. ix, 360. $7.50.) 


Tunns is the first of six volumes that will be added to the famous ten-volume series 
called “The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, 1776-1925.” 
The planned additions will bring this biographical account of our international 
relations down to the year 1961. Some satisfying continuities have already been 
established between the old venture and this new enterprise. Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
the moving and guiding spirit in the first instance, has become the advisory editor 
in'this new endeavor for which one of his most distinguished students, Robert H. 
Ferrell, has assumed primary responsibility. Julius Pratt, who earlier wrote the 
life of Robert Lansing, will this time contribute the important study of Cordell 
Hull. And finally, as the book at hand indicates, the impressive physical properties 
supplied for the original volumes by Alfred Knopf will be maintained by the 
present publishers. | 

This first addition, the work of the present editor, suggests that the high 
intellectual quality of its predecessors will also be continued, Ferrell deals with 
Frank B. Kellogg and Henry L, Stimson and with our foreign policy in the years 
from 1925 to 1933. It is a passage in our history that the author, by virtue of his 
earlier labors, is well equipped to handle. It is also, as he well knows, one of the 
most depressing periods in all American diplomacy, In the prolonged record of 
decay both of strength and spirit, both here and abroad, there are only a few 
relieving moments, and these are not so much of achievement as of unsupported 
hopes. Fortunately for the successful execution of his forbidding task Ferrell adds 
to his knowledge useful gifts of clarity and sympathy. 

It is probable that Kellogg, his first subject, will never be remembered as one 
of our more distinguished Secretaries of State. An able lawyer, an enlightened 
senator, it was his fate to spend much of his time as Secretary in negotiation with 
a disintegrating China and in trying to deal with the continuous disequilibriums 
of South America. The condition of Europe offered little more opportunity for 
constructive American statesmanship, but in this unpromising situation Kellogg 
did succeed in bringing off a gesture that has given him a measure of fame. What 
had begun as a rather unimaginative response to a rather conventional French 
overture was turned into the Pact of Paris, Ferrell makes no claim, in his inter- 
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esting account of these negotiations, that the agreement was a useful work of 
diplomacy, although he does suggest that our present generation, in view of the 
history of the past twenty-five years, might look more kindly on the Secretary’s 
intent. And he does nicely follow the stages by which Kellogg himself went from 
initial skepticism to a final conviction of the importance of his work. 

Henry L. Stimson gives a historian more to think about than does his 
immediate predecessor. The London Naval Conference, the war debts, the 
problem of disarmament, and, especially, Manchuria, all provide interesting 
problems that engaged the attention of the Secretary. Ferrell works his way 
through these complex situations with great skill and eminently good sense. 
Yet for all his understanding and sympathy he is forced to conclude that by the 
end of Stimson’s term of office, id all his high endeavors, the influence of 
American policy was "reduced to zero." 

It is, in a way, a judgment to be set on all the years dealt with i in this book. 
Good men, able men, hard-working men serving as Secretaries of State from 1925 
to 1933 were prevented, whatever their intentions, from producing useful results 
by the mounting economic, political, and moral confusions, both at home and 
abroad, within which they had to pursue their ends. But both men can count 
themselves fortunate that their efforts are here assessed by a historian so well 
equipped with knowledge and sympathy. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Errms E. Morison 


FORD: DECLINE AND REBIRTH, 1933-1962. By Allan Nevins and Frank 
Ernest Hill. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1963. Pp. xviii, 508. $8.95.) 


Tere are few surprises in this history. Since it is the third and concluding 
volume on the Ford empire, some of the material has necessarily been anticipated; 
some of the treatment conforms to hitherto tested formulas. Thus the reader is 
conscious that Volume II relied heavily on the mystique of the Rouge, while 
this volume is similarly based on the myszique of Willow Run. For another thing, 
the period 1933-1962 is largely current history. Since the news value of Henry 
and his enterprises has always been high, reporters and authors of news stories, 
for instance in the Luce publications, have already kept Americans well informed 
about the struggle to unionize the Ford plants and the “battle of the underpass,” 
about Willow Run and the prodigies of war production, about OPA and Ford's 
legitimate hostility to its rulings, Again observers of the American scene have 
justly been disturbed by the tendency of American life to seek instinctively the 
pattern of the grade B movie or the soap opera. Many features of Ford develop- 
ment make such a formula inescapable. The cast of characters is made to order. 
There is the old patriarch stumbling blindly about in a world he never made, 
childish, slightly paranoid, striking out against those he should have loved 
best, wasting money on hobbies, occasionally illuminated by a fitful gleam of the 
old genius. The ownership of considerable blocks of stock by Clara and Mrs. 
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Edsel Ford provides another conventional interest. There is the struggle for 
power between the younger men: Sorenson, the engineering genius, and the 
sinister but competent Harry Bennett who crushed unions, protected the Fords 
against the underworld, and ingratiated himself with the “Old one.” Finally 
there are the remorseless competitors: General Motors and Chrysler. Will Ford 
catch up with General Motors? Will mother and wife save the Ford Motor 
Company for their children? Read on. 

That life was this way is not Nevins’ fault. He has, however, written so 
frequently on public issues and their historical background that his scheme of 
values is well known. He is, for instance, for freer trade, international organiza- 
tion, “responsible” unionism; he is against overgrown government bureaucracy. 
His pleasure at finding that Henry II fits this procrustean bed without injury 
is understandable. I do not mean to imply that the authors separate history into 
the good guys and the bad guys. They are, for instance, surprisingly charitable 
not only to Henry Ford but to Harry Bennett. Often, however, the application 
of favorable or even unfavorable terms to persons becomes a substitute for more 
penetrating analysis. The discussion of the Ford Foundation, for instance, 
frequently expresses reservations about its leadership, but, even without accepting 
the inanities of B. Carroll Reece, it misses an opportunity to explore some of the 
deeper questions involved in the foundation’s procedures, objectives, and very 
existence, Here, as elsewhere, there is the tendency to bring up a name and bestow 
a pat on the back. 

Even though this is not one of Nevins’ more successful business biographies, 
students of business history and analysts of its forms should not neglect its con- 
tribution, The nostalgia for the individualist organization of business dies hard 
among Americans, even thoughtful ones. The individualism of the Ford enter- 
prise degenerated into bedlam with high executives throwing punches at each 
other, and into despotism, with bosses kicking newspapers out of the hands of 
employees. The change to Henry H was more than a shift of personalities 
within a family; the Ford empire put on the armor of genuine corporate 
organization, The economic merits of the corporation have often been celebrated. 
Perhaps it is time to explore the possibility that as a social and political force 
it is a genuine contribution to American democratic ways. For such an exploration 
this third volume of Nevins and Hill clears the way. 


Thetford, Vermont Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


THE PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY. By Bernard C. Cohen. [The Center 
of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1963. Pp. ix, 288. $6.00.) 


Ix the wake of lingering controversy over the "managed news" of the brief 
Kennedy administration, this monograph emerges as a timely study of an 
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important question. The motivations of the author and his research techniques 
reflect the behavioral approach to political science. True to the postulates of this 
school, Professor Cohen has attempted to isolate the empirical propositions and 
the systematic theories that govern “the mechanisms that intervene between the 
press and American foreign policy.” He correctly assumes the necessity of a 
proper understanding between the decision makers and the press at a time when 
this interchange bears strong influence upon the course of modern diplomacy. 

The project originated a decade ago in a Princeton research seminar. Its 
primary source material is culled from numerous interviews with many gov- 
ernment officials and newspapermen primarily concerned with policy making 
and the public dissemination of matters related to American foreign affairs. 
These behavioral findings are enriched by a synthesis with the observations and 
insights taken from conventional secondary accounts on the subject. 

Owing to the lapse of time between the initial and the subsequent gathering 
of interview data (1953-1954; 1958; 1960) the revelations are sporadic in 
nature, for most of the illustrative material is drawn from the opening and closing 
years of the Eisenhower era. Prior to publication, however, certain aspects of the 
1962 Russo-American confrontation over Cuba were woven into the text and 
annotations. The book lacks a formal bibliography. 

Readers of this journal who use the book will question its neglect of chron- 
ology. They will also wonder if the mechanisms identified operated uniformly 
under different Presidents, Secretaries of State, and news-gathering personnel. 
Certainly it is safe to assume that Cohen’s deductions could not be applied to 
epochs of American diplomacy where less sensitized media of mass communica- 
tions dominated. 

In the fashion of students of political behavior, the writer has wasted too 
much print on proving the obvious. Men of common sense realize, in the 
absence of "empirical" proof, that informed reporters on foreign affairs feel the 
necessity of traveling abroad. Neither will they be surprised to learn that 
syndicated columnists receive favored treatment in official Washington circles 
nor that the New York Times is "everyone's Bible of information." Why labor 
so hard to establish the well-known fact that the State Department sometimes 
purposely “leaks” information to prestige metropolitan dailies or that elected 
congressmen are more considerate of press hawks than appointed diplomatic 
careerists? Nevertheless, a behaviorist would contend that even the evident must 
be scientifically confirmed. 

Be that as it may, some of the book’s udin will interest conventionally- 
minded scholars. Even in the heyday of postwar American foreign aid, the 
diffidence of general readers to overseas news forecasts the present recoil against 
such generosity. We welcome a detailed account of the process by which tidbits 
of information on outside events become headline news and stirring editorials. It 
is here apparent that all agencies of the federal government, in the fashion of 
big business, cultivate the art of public relations. Guild historians who comb 
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newspaper columns for a well-rounded sample of public opinion will benefit 
from some shrewd insights on a comparison between the ways in which various 
elements of the national press react to foreign policy issues. Unlike the pioneer 
political behaviorists who refrained from suggestions for amelioration of present 
conditions, the author offers stimulating advice for minimizing the costs of the 
never-ending conflict between the claims of an open society and the necessity 
of a secret diplomacy, In all probability, the author meant these hints to be re- 

- garded as wishes rather than as heartfelt hopes. | 


State University of New York at Buffalo SELIG ADLER 


CANADA-UNITED STATES TREATY RELATIONS. By Robert R. Wilson 
et al, Edited by David R. Deener. [Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center Publication Number 19.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press 
for the Center. 1963. Pp. xiv, 250. $7.50.) 


— Tez latest volume in the “Duke University Commonwealth-Studies" series, and 
the fifth concerned with Canada, is the outcome of a four-day conference in 
1961, attended by historians, jurists, officials, and political scientists, where papers 
were read and discussed in three "problem areas": boundary waters, defense, and 
economic relations, The eleven contributors are drawn from all parts of the 
United States and Canada and include two judges, past and present, of the 
International Court of Justice, Messrs. Hackworth and Read, two well-known 
military historians, Ropp and Stacey, and others equally well qualified in their 
respective disciplines. Although there is a certain degree of overlapping, particu- 
larly in the legal papers, the range is wide, from an analysis of the problems 
involved in the exploitation of such resources as metals, oil, and natural gas, to 
a case study of the Cuban affair as affecting Canadian-United States commercial 
relations and international law. The editor has contributed a most useful list of 
Canada-United States treaties and agreements, 1782-1960, and the volume is 
admirably rounded off by a bibliographical note. 

The authors have avoided the easy descent into clichés about the undefended 
border and the necessity for other countries to follow the worthy example of 
Canada and the United States in learning how to live together, which used to 
form the substance of the great Canadian speech that bored delegates to League 
of Nations Assemblies in Geneva. However, they have not escaped another error 
of self-importance about the two countries’ position in North America. Thus, 
there are references to Canada and the United States as being “joint occupiers of 
a single continent,” which will be news to Texans and Mexicans, and to “the 
common management of a continent.” There are some interesting suggestions for 
the improvement of legal machinery, such as endorsement of Judge Jessup’s 
proposal that a permanent international commission be established to hear claims 
of the nationals of one country against the federal government of the other, or 
Judge Read’s advocacy of an adjustment of the machinery of the International 
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Court of Justice “to provide for something comparable, on the international 
plane, to the system of itinerant justices established in England eight hundred 
years ago.” 

Some of the obiter dicta of the participants may come as a surprise to readers 
of this symposium. Thus, Ropp dismisses the contributions of the Canadian Army 
and Air Force to NATO as “historical relics” and further regards them as “a 
moral commitment which happened to be in line with Quebec’s anti-Communist 
tradition.” In Stacey's excellent paper on “T'wenty-One Years of Canadian- 
American Military Co-operation" he voices a familiar but salutary Canadian 
reminder that "Americans in general are as little interested in Canadian-American 
relations as Harry Hopkins was and they will forget she even exists unless she 
keeps reminding them." 

This volume is certain to be widely used in Canada. It is to be hoped that 
it will attract reasonable attention in the United States. 


University of British Columbia F. H. Sowazp 


THE VICEREGENCY OF ANTONIO MARÍA BUCARELI IN NEW 
SPAIN, 1771-1779. By Bernard E. Bobb. [The Texas Pan-American Series.] 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1962. Pp. 313. $5.00.) 


An author performs a nice courtesy when he tells his readers why he conceived 
his book to be worth writing. Dr. Bobb is explicit on this point: “Tt is somewhat 
surprising that so few studies have been published of individual viceroys who 
served the Spanish Crown in the New World, for the viceroy was, generally, a 
powerful figure whose competence, methods, attitudes, and character were of 
vital importance to millions of people, as well as to the status and progress of 
the Spanish empire. This investigation of Bucareli, who governed a key area 
in a significant time, has seemed to me, therefore, to be a worthwhile undertaking.” 

As the title suggests, this is a study of a viceregal government rather than 
a biography. Most of the book deals with Bucareli’s administration of the various 
branches or departments of government, that is, patronato real, captaincy general, 
treasury, and general administration, as well as with specific problems that he 
encountered during his viceregency. These included the vida común controversy, 
the defense and pacification of the Interior Provinces, the colonization of Cali- 
fornia, and the resuscitation of the Mexican mining industry. The first chapter, 
“The Man and the Setting," and the last, “The Man and the Office,” are devoted 
to an evaluation of Bucareli as a person and as an administrator, and of his 
specific achievements in relation to the general development of administration 
under the late Bourbons. Bobb sees Bucareli as a man of conservative tempera- 
ment with little inclination toward exercising initiative. He possessed, however, 
a tremendous capacity for hard work and exercised it in a job that he did not 
like, His temperament and his military experience inclined him to follow orders 
explicitly and without deviation. He was a highly capable administrator, a talent 
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that was particularly evident in his sound management of the royal treasury 
and in the combination of tact and hardheadedness that he displayed in dealing 
with such controversial issues as the above-mentioned vida común dispute. Bobb 
sees Bucareli’s particular combination of temperament and abilities as well 
suited to the period and particular problems of his viceregency: “Not a planner 
or a visualizer in terms of broad points of view, he was, instead, an efficiency 
expert with a splendid capacity for internal diplomacy. By exercising these 
talents from his executive position for a period of seven and a half years, he 
softened the harsh nature of some of Gälvez’ measures and, by placating those 
who were prone to resent certain aspects of the new order, secured a general 
acceptance of the change without sacrificing many of its essential elements.” 

This is a first-rate book. It is soundly based on documentation from the 
Archivo General de México and the Archivo General de Indias. It is well balanced 
and well organized; Bobb writes not only smoothly, but with a bit of dash. He 
also manages to avoid an emotional commitment to the man about whom he is 
writing. Bucareli’s achievements are evaluated moderately and his failures ac- 
knowledged. Indeed, Bobb does a bit of debunking by attacking the interpretation 
of Professor Chapman and others who assigned to this viceroy almost heroic 
credit for his role in the settlement of California, Bobb concludes that Bucareli 
was merely carrying out in a routine fashion the plans and proposals developed 
by Gálvez during his visitation in New Spain. 


University of Florida L. N. McArisTER 
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THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY: PAPERS BY J, N. L. BAKER. (New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1963. Pp. xxviii, 266. $7.50.) As an expression of appreciation and affection 
on the occasion of J. N. L. Baker's retirement from Jesus College, Oxford, his former 
pupils brought together and published eighteen of his papers. The three of these 
previously unpublished were “The History of Geography in Oxford,” “Major James 
Rennell and His Place in the History of Geography,” and “Mythical Lands in History.” 
The title could mislead without the subtitle. It does not pretend to cover, even in 
abbreviated form, the history of geography, although the papers illuminate some aspects 
of that history. Baker was thoroughly steeped in the history of geography in England 
and wrote principally about it and its continental antecedents. He was especially 
interested in the history of historical geography in England. This is made a useful 
source by his appreciation of the roles of Englishmen whose contributions to geography, 
or whose use of geography, as in the case of Defoe, Charles Lamb, and others, had not 
been adequately known. The style is straightforward and uncomplicated. The docu- 
mentation is restricted to British sources to a greater extent than the subject would 
seem to require. It is perfectly obvious that Baker had a great impact on his students. 
It also appears that what Baker thought about the history of geography in England 
had much to do with what others thought about it, and perhaps the most useful aspect 
of the book is the understanding that one gets of the man and his role from the col- 
lection of his works on the roles of others. 

Washington, D. C. MzzazprrH F. Bossi 


HISTORICAL ROOTS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
By Erwin N. Hiebert. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Wisconsin. 1962. Pp. 118. $3.50.) The principle of con- 
servation of energy is usually considered to be one of the major discoveries of nineteenth- 
century physical science and is often cited as an example of multiple independent or 
simultaneous discovery since there are three claimants: Helmholtz, Mayer, and Joule. 
In the 18408, it was shown experimentally that there is a constant relationship between 
the motion of bodies and the heat produced by this motion, or that whenever mechanical 
work is done a definite quantity of heat will appear. The "heat" and “work” were 
considered to be two different manifestations of a general class called "energy," and 
the invariance between heat and work was generalized into a principle of conserva- 
tion. Clearly, this principle is related to the performance of heat engines, like steam 
engines, and is not an unnatural by-product of the engineering problems of the 
nineteenth century. In the book before us, however, Professor Hiebert does not treat 
the principle in its final nineteenth-century appearance, save by implication, He is 
concerned with the earlier possible historical antecedents of the modern concept of 
energy, beginning in Greek times and concluding somewhere in the eighteenth 
century. Drawing together the fruits of much recent research on the history of the 
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exact sciences in the Middle Ages and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Hiebert has successfully and happily traced the ideas of energy, and protoexplanations 
` of conservation, by dealing with three major concepts: virtual work, quantity of motion, 
and the forces of inelastic collision, Writing for those who have had some initiation 
into physics, Hiebert has made a most significant contribution to the history of scientific 
ideas, Although the treatment of Newton is all too brief and leaves much to be desired, 
and the volume is not as free of misprints as it might have been, Hiebert’s book 
successfully shows the way in which careful historical insights may be gained from 
exploring the origins of modern scientific concepts in the primary documents of earlier 
periods. 
Harvard University I. BERNARD CoHEN 


NATION-BUILDING, Edited by Karl W. Deutsch and William J. Foltz. [The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association Series] (New York: Atherton Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 
167, $4.50.) This book, eight essays by eight authors, develops discussions begun in a 
session of the American Political Science Association in 1962. It particularly considers 
problems faced by the new nations as they attempt to become viable. “Nation-building,” 
according to Professor Deutsch, "suggests an nern or ‚mechanical model,” and 
carries an implication different from "national growth," "organismic image," and 

“national development,” a combinational concept. It is true pe in Africa and Asia the 
state is playing and probably will play a larger role in the formation of most of the 
new nations than it played in Europe where cultural unities were more significant. 
The book does not, however, answer questions the jacket blurb claims it will: “What 
is a nation?” and “What does the rise of new nations mean to international stability?” 
It does discuss new nation building in Africa and the Americas and revolutionary war 
in Asia; two chapters directly offer suggestive historical parallels from late medieval 
Europe and the eighteenth-century American colonies, Readers may be unable to fathom 
the meaning of the essay on “Nation and Personality Structure.” Parts of several of 
the essays, and all of the one just mentioned, are so highly abstract that they seem 
obscure or mere restatement of truisms. Being a historian, I need more concrete 
examples and supporting data than are generally offered. These strictures do not 
apply to the informative papers by Strayer, Merritt, and Emerson on early nation 
building in Europe and North America and on contemporary building in Africa. 
These three papers, all based on extensive previous research, well summarize what is 
known. The way of the new states will be difficult. As current events reveal, they face 
coups, conquests, revolutions” (Strayer). At this juncture scholars are rightly cautious, 
but the questions here posed could have been sharpened and deepened. To quote 
Deutsch again, the book will not be “finished until much more is known about the 
complexities of the topic.” And it may be added, until students of contemporary affairs 
give more attention to the history of nationalism. Most of the essays remain what most 


of them were originally, papers delivered at a session of a learned society; they have 
not been shaped into a unified book. 


Macalester College Box» C. SHAFER 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE SAXON AND NORMAN KINGS. By Christopher Brooke. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1963. Pp. 232. $6.95.) Professor Brooke here turns his considerable 
scholarly and stylistic talents to the task of high popularization. Unlike his recent 
textbook, From Alfred to Henry Ill, this present work is in no sense a chronological 
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summary of the period. To be sure, it includes the most compact sketch of English 
history from A.D. 400 to 1054 that I have ever encountered (in less than three pages!), 
but the over-all emphasis is on historical problems rather than the sequence of events. 
Brooke has given us a “biography” of the institution of AngloSaxon and Norman 
kingship, written for the intelligent layman rather than the specialist. It is sound and 
up to date, entirely free of the anachronistic preconceptions of Whig and Victorian 
scholars, abreast of modern techniques in archaeology, aerial photography, and docu- 
mentary analysis, yet it is at the same time entertaining, anecdotal, and informal in 
style. (Alfred and the cakes turn up right on schedule.) The historical problems that 
Brooke deals with in this book are not metaphysical dilemmas or fundamental issues of 
historical causation. Rather, they are problems of historical detection: Was William 
Rufus’ death, as Margaret Murray has proposed, a grisly, sacrificial rite connected with 
the liturgy of devil worship? Or was it perhaps a product of some murderous scheme 
on the part of his brother, Henry I? Was Ethelred really as incapable as most historians 
‘have made him out to be? Was Edward the Confessor’s wife, Edith, actually a virgin? 
Unlike Conan Doyle and G. K. Chesterton, Brooke refrains from providing neat 
solutions to all his mysteries—he is much too good a historian to do so—yet “the 
detective element in history" (as Brooke calls it) pervades and enlivens the book. 
The reader is made constantly aware of the frustrating problem of inadequate evi- 
dence (or clues), and the ingenuity required to draw and weigh every legitimate 
inference from such evidence as we possess. William the Conqueror, for example, 
remains for the most part a two-dimensional figure, inhuman and remote. In an effort 
to peer "a little behind the screen," the author translates for us a brief description of 
the Conqueror by a contemporary monk of Caen: "He was large in build and strong. 
. . » He was so abstemious in taking wine or anything else that he rarely had more 
than three drinks after dinner. . . . He attended to the exercise of Christian religion 
. . . etc." Brooke might have been even more pessimistic about the possibilities of 
penetrating the screen had he realized that the entire passage that he translated was 
appropriated by the monk of Caen almost verbatim from Einhard’s life of Charle- 
magne, and that the “three drinks at dinner” allusion was taken by Einhard himself 
from Suetonius’ life of Augustus. But scholarly slips such as this are relatively uncom- 
mon in Brooke’s admirable study. American scholars would do well to examine this 
keen-witted, enthusiastic, vivid book. For it is with works of this sort that historians 
may one day recapture the allegiance of educated laymen from the beguiling arts 
of the historical novelists, 

University of California, Santa Barbara C. Warren Horuisren 


LE TEMPOREL DE L’ABBAYE DE SAINT-AMAND DES ORIGINES A 1340. By 
Henri Platelle. [Bibliothèque Elzévirienne. New Series, Etudes et documents.] (Paris: 
Librairie d’Argences. 1962. Pp. 350.) Not long before 639, St. Amand, bishop of 
Tongres, founded a monastery at the confluence of the Scarpe and Elnon Rivers in 
what is now French Flanders. Bearing its founder’s name and richly endowed with 
lands by the Merovingian King Dagobert, the abbey quickly became and remained 
one of the region’s most important centers of Benedictine life. Henri Platelle here 
attempts to reconstruct the history of the abbey’s landed endowment: where it lay, how 
it was acquired, and how it was administered. His way is strewn with difficulties. 
St. Amand’s archives were largely destroyed during the French Revolution. In spite of 
diligent research, Platelle has found only few and scattered documents upon which to 
base his conclusions. He discerns, however, that the abbey’s lands grew enormously in 
the Merovingian and Carolingian ages. In the subsequent chaos of the tenth century, 
the monastic properties were widely seized or pillaged by powerful and unruly lay 
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neighbors. The eleventh century brought revival. Energetic abbots reconstituted and 
reorganized the endowment and initiated a period of prosperity that lasted until the 
late thirteenth century. By then, a fundamental change had also occurred in the 
administration of the monastic lands. Direct cultivation was abandoned, and the 
demesne was leased to free tenants. Although economic difficulties were already evident 
by 1270, the major blow to the monastery’s prosperity was the destruction caused in the 
opening campaigns of the Hundred Years’ War. The abbey was itself sacked by the 
Count of Hainaut in 1340. The history of the lands of St. Amand, as Platelle recon- 
structs it, seems to differ hardly at all from that of many neighboring monasteries in 
northern France and the Low Countries. The value of this book is the further 
support and illustration it provides to already familiar chapters of Flemish and 
French monastic history. 

Bryn Mawr College Davi HER Liny 


CHRISTIANITY IN GREAT-MORAVIA. By Zdenek R. Dittrich. [Bijdragen van 
het Instituut voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, Number 
33.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1962. Pp. 316.) This book retells the story of how 
Christianity came to the Moravian Empire, whose central characters were the brothers 
Constantine (or Cyril) and Methodius. The importance of the background (slighted 
by too many) of Irish and especially Frankish mission work is explored. This puts 
in more credible context the appeal of King Rotislav "to New Rome in 862.” The 
mission of the famous brothers is seen against the backdrop of a paganism only slowly 
modified by Western Christianity. Their greater success came from creating the Old 
Church Slavonic for use in liturgy and from a better attitude toward pagans as human 
beings. A chapter is devoted to Methodius as archbishop of Sirmium. Much is made of 
Frankish intrigues against him, against which Methodius reacted by becoming 
“narrowly orthodox,” more Byzantine than ecumenical. With his death (885) a 
remarkable era came to a close: "filioque" was in process of becoming a shibboleth 
dividing Christendom, and the papacy was entering upon its “iron age.” For the 
retelling of this history, the author says he examined all extant sources in the light 
of more or less recent historical method. This “light” comes from “archacology, the 
sociology of religion, ethnology, and philology. . . . [and from] introducing new 
questions to bring into the open what was usually only unconsciously known.” His 
sobriety, his effort at objectivity, but above all his sense of the importance of keeping 
his eyes on events in their total context and his imaginative reconstructions make this 
a noteworthy study. 

University of Oregon QuriRINUs BREEN 


DER GETREIDEHANDEL LIVLANDS IM MITTELALTER. By Jorma Ahvenainen. 
[Societas Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, Volume 
XXXIV, Number 2.] (Helsinki: the Societas. 1963. Pp. 253. 12.60 M.) This monograph 
on the grain trade of Livonia covers the period between the thirteenth and eighteenth 
century, though the Middle Ages for Livonia, according to the author, ended in 1558. 
Sources for the study after 1558 are plentiful in the tax accounts of the Sound, but 
scarce and scattered for the earlier period. The author has used political and com- 
mercial materials in the municipal archives of Reval, Riga, and Gottingen and in the 
national archives of Sweden and Denmark. The sparseness of sources prohibits a 
continuous and statistical analysis, but the author nevertheless gives the first account 
of the Livonian grain trade, which frequently seems lost in the comments on other 
trade. Climate, soil, and the three-field system combined to produce an average 200-250 
per cent crop in rye, barley, oats, and wheat on the Livonian lands of the Teutonic 
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Knights, independent feudal barons, monasteries, and small peasants, All great land- 
owners demanded taxes in grain that rose from an original tenth of the harvest to a 
fourth, even a third. At Reval and Riga, Hanseatic, Dutch, Flemish, and fewer Livonian 
merchants exchanged or sold gold, silver, copper, iron, pelts, leather, butter, fish, 
textiles, and especially salt for the Livonian grains, especially rye, which they shipped 
to nearby Finland, Sweden, Germany, and the more distant Lowlands. The author has 
a very enlightening section on the competition among landowners and Livonian and 
foreign merchants in the transportation of the grain to the city warehouses. From 
Dorpat, sleds carried the grain to Russia. From Lübeck and Amsterdam, it was often 
transported to Norway, England, Spain, and Portugal. The demand for the grain 
depended upon military operations and crop failures in Western Europe, but its 
exportation was very high in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries; profits for 
the great merchants averaged 12 per cent. 

University of Cincinnati Humar C. KavsGER 


ENGLAND'S EXPORT TRADE, 1275-1547. By E. M. Carus-Wilson and Olive Cole- 
man. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 207. $10.10.) England was a 
free-trading land until av. 1275 when Edward I, home from a crusade laden with 
debts, the spoils of war, levied an export duty of 6s.8d. a sack on wool. This must rank 
as one of the most successful taxes in English history. In 1280-1281, to take an early 
year, 25,727 sacks were exported on which the revenue in pounds (we have only to 
divide by three) was over 8,500, more than the hereditary revenue of the crown. It 
required the wool of 2,000,000 sheep to fill these sacks at 260 fleeces to the 364-pound 
sack, England could produce this without half trying. It was an interest of the peasant 
with his 20 sheep as well as of the magnate with 20,000. The first general tax on the 
export of cloth came in 1347, and the rate was 2 to 3 per cent ad valorem for native- 
born merchants and twice that for aliens. There were fifteen “head ports’ through 
which wool and cloth might be lawfully exported, from Newcastle right around to 
Bristol. Boston, London, and Southampton were the chief ports for wool, with Boston 
well in the lead for half a century; for cloth it was London, and then Southampton 
and Bristol. The records of English customs to 1547, when the break came, are 
amazingly complete, And they have become well known, through the work of Schanz 
(in 188r), Gray, Gras, Eileen Power, and Professor Postan. Miss Carus-Wilson also 
has made important contributions to this field of study. But previous studies have 
left many gaps, and are widely dispersed. Here for the first time the whole of the 
record is encompassed in a single volume, tabulated year by year, and port by port. 
Numerous graphs are supplied that can be read at a glance. The volume is convenient 
to handle and easy on the eyes. To the charge that medieval smuggling made their 
statistics worthless the authors make an elaborate and convincing reply. 

Boston University : W. O. AuLT 


UN CONSEILLER DE PHILIPPE LE BEL: ENGUERRAN DE MARIGNY. By 
Jean Favier. [Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, 
Number 16.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 256. 20 fr.) Of 
all the important ministers of Philip the Fair, we have known Enguerran de Marigny 
least. We shall know him better, thanks to this excellent book, but perhaps never as 
well as Flote and Nogaret. For Marigny was not a man of speeches and manifestoes; as 
a financier and as a diplomat he shunned publicity. Even the surprisingly large 
amount of new evidence that M. Favier has discovered does not fully explain 
Marigny’s motives and policies, especially in the latter part of his career. For the 
earlier years, however, the work is definitive. Origins, family, the accumulation of a 
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great block of estates, the slow rise to power are all admirably described. Favier quite 
rightly warns us against exaggerating Marigny’s influence in his early years as 
chamberlain; he was only beginning to be a power in 1311, and he did not reach the 
peak of his authority until 1313. Favier is also convincing in his characterization of 
Marigny as a man with more sense of the possible than most of his contemporaries, 
He wanted to avaid the financial recklessness that had almost exhausted the King’s 
resources and the political recklessness that preferred war to negotiation. Unfortunately 
the man with the least sense of what was possible was Charles of Valois. He resented 
having to learn prudence from an upstart, and he caused Marigny’s downfall after 
the King’s death. Perhaps Favier exaggerates Marigny’s power in the last years of the 
reign. Philip never entrusted all his business or even all of any one kind of business . 
to one man. Favier realizes that this was true in diplomacy (though he gives Marigny 
too much credit for solving the question of the charges against Boniface VIIT); it was 
true also in finance in spite of Marigny's extensive powers in that area. But it is 
difficult to write a biography without magnifying the role of the hero, and, even if he 
has committed this venial sin, Favier has still given us the best book on the period of 
Philip the Fair that has appeared for many years. 

Princeton University Josera R. STRAYER 


PETRARCH AND HIS WORLD. By Morris Bishop. (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 1963. Pp. 399. $7.50.) This book by a well-known biographer, poet, and 
professor of romance languages is a pleasant and readable popularization. The author 
devotes particular attention to Petrarch’s emotions and private passions and to the role 
of Laura in his life and writings. In his concluding chapter Professor Bishop writes: 
“Many have tried to find in Petrarch a keystone quality . . . . for Wilkins, it is love; 
for Bartoli, irrequictezza, restlessness, inconsistency, insecurity; for Bosco, ‘lability,’ the 
sense of mortality, of slipping time; for Nolhac, the cult of fame. To Henry Cochin, 
his life was a long sublime mirage, a dolorous struggle, with perpetual recommence- 
ments and perpetual failures. If I must choose, I would say that the mark of his char- 
acter is introspection, self-analysis, an absorbed contemplation of his own spirit and 
behavior.” The statement of purpose in the preface should not be ignored: “This book 
is intended for those who may have some interest in Petrarch, but little, presumably, 
in the quarrels of critics and interpreters.” This desire to avoid quarrels at times leads 
Bishop to present interpretations at variance with those of other authorities without 
clearly indicating such divergence. His intended readers may not always have the 
scholarly training and knowledge to recognize these divergences or to judge the cases 
for themselves. Although a useful volume for the educated nonspecialist, this does not 
replace Ernest H. Wilkins’ Life of Petrarch (1961). 

University of Nebraska Warum M. Bowsky 


Modern 
UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


STIRLINGSHIRE: AN INVENTORY OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS. In two 
volumes. By the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Scotland. ([London:] H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1963. Pp. xxxix, 269, 115 plates; xiv, 273-487, 116-230 plates. $50.40 the 
set, postpaid.) This survey of the ancient and historical monuments of Stirlingshire 
indicates not only the importance of the county tbat stands as a gateway between the 
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Scottish Highlands and Lowlands, but also the care with which the Royal Commission 
has made its study. Endeavoring to provide a complete picture, it has dealt with 
practically every building in the shire that has any possible historical significance. Its 
special achievement, however, is its detailed description and analysis of the buildings of 
the burgh of Stirling, and particularly of Stirling Castle which has received in this 
work its most exhaustive analysis to date. The two volumes provide over 170 plans and 
230 plates, covering everything from prehistoric cairns to nineteenth-century buildings; 
a detailed index enables one to find one’s way through the mass of material without 
too much difficulty. Although on occasion one might perhaps cavil at some of the 
interpretations presented in the extensive introduction or in the reconstructions sug- 
gested, objections would affect only minor details. The work as a whole, however, is so 
thorough and so exact that it will for long remain an important source not merely 
for the history of Scottish architecture but for the history of Scotland itself, since the 
historical monuments of Stirlingshire illustrate in a microcosmic manner the story of 
the nation as a whole. 

McGill University W. S. Rep 


A HISTORY OF THE SALTERS' COMPANY. By J. Steven Watson. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 161. $4.80.) Medieval salters of London obtained 
their salt from the English coastal salt pans, the Biscay lagoons, and the coast of France 
south of La Rochelle. The center of their trade was on Bread Street where their 
fraternity, the Guild of Corpus Christi, began at All Hallows some time before 1349, 
the year of the Black Death. From this guild, anchored to the Church, grew the 
Salters’ Company, whose traditional place is ninth among the twelve great livery com- 
panies of Landon, In this excellent book, written chiefly from contemporary sources, 
J. Steven Watson has told the story of the Salters’ Company from its origin to 1963. 
The chapter headings suggest the contents: "Origins"; "Development of the Incorpo- 
rated Livery Company, 1454-1605"; “Struggle to Retain Independence, 1603-1714"; 
"From Anne to Elizabeth II.” Of special interest are the reports of the arbitrary attacks 
of Stuart monarchs upon the proudly autonomous Salters Company; the passages 
about John Wilkes and the Salters; the descriptions of the rules, social life, and 
traditions of the craft and the ways in which members of the Salters’ Company per- 
formed so many public functions and provided so much unofficial energy for good 
causes, 

Wayne State University - GOLDWIN SMITH 


THE WRITINGS OF HENRY BARROW, 1587-1590. Edited by Leland H. Carlson. 
[Sir Halley Stewart Trust Publications. Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts, Volume II.] 
(London: George Allen and Unwin for the Trust. 1962. Pp. xi, 680. £4 4s.) THE 
WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENWOOD, 1587-1590, TOGETHER WITH THE 
JOINT WRITINGS OF HENRY BARROW AND JOHN GREENWOOD, 1587- 
1590. Edited by Leland H. Carlson. {Sir Halley Stewart Trust Publications. Eliza- 
bethan Nonconformist Texts, Volume IV.] (London: George Allen and Unwin 
for the Trust. 1962. Pp. 344. £3 3s.) These are the third and fourth volumes 
in the series that began with Cartwrighttana in 1951. Originally, Volume IV was to 
have contained all the writings of Barrow and Greenwood, but now their writings 
from 1591 until their martyrdoms in 1593 will form Volume V. Hopefully the works 
of John Penry and A Parte of a Register will follow in later volumes as originally 
planned. Every student of English Puritanism is indebted to the late Albert Peel and 
to Leland H. Carlson for the truly monumental researches and editorial labors that 
have resulted in this splendid series of texts of early English Nonconformist writings. 
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The casual student has had no access to many of the texts printed here; the serious 
scholar has had difficulty in finding them and in determining their authorship and 
dates. Some of Carlson’s attributions and datings may be revised as studies proceed, 
but he offers the best that the most exact scholarship can hope for at the present time. 
Incidentally, the richness of the language of these documents makes some of them 
significant works of Elizabethan literature: Barrow’s Fourth Examination and his 
True Description out of the Worde of God, of the Visible Church, both in Volume III, 
are splendid documents of the human spirit. In a review of Volume II of this series 
(see AHR, LX [Oct. 1954], 158), I complained about the /iteratinr reproduction of the 
documents—printer’s errors, abbreviations, and Elizabethan typography—since it made 
them unnecessarily difficult to read. I am glad to report that in these new volumes 
Carlson has made sensible emendations which preserve the scholarly integrity of his 
work without hampering its readability. 

Rutgers University RicHARD SCHLATTER 


MARGINAL PRYNNE, 1600-1669. By William M. Lamont. [Studies in Political His- 
tory.] (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 250. $5.75.) In his 
study of the Puritan pamphleteer William Prynne, William Lamont presents a 
clear thesis, effectively argued and deftly written, Best known for having his 
ears cropped and then lopped off for his attack on the theater, which inci- 
dentally involved Queen Henrietta Maria, Prynne is usually pictured as an in- 
consistent conservative always "agin the government, whether Laudian bishops, 
Presbyterian clergy, or the various interregnum regimes. Starting as an enemy of 
Stuart absolutism, he ended up working for the Restoration. Lamont finds a funda- 
mental consistency underlying these changes. Throughout, Prynne remained true to 
one cause: "Godly discipline." In the 1630's he praised the Elizabethan church because 
its "good bishops” had worked for public morality, unlike the Laudians, whom he 
attacked for neglect of preaching, exaltation of a fure divino episcopate, and approach 
to Rome—as Prynne viewed Arminianism. Against the Laudians Prynne backed the 
Commons as truer champions of a Godly discipline, then shifted his support for the 
same motives to the Presbyterian party at the time of the Westminster Assembly. 
When the assembly moved too slowly in the great cause and the clergy began to neglect 
the "reprobate majority" by excluding it from communion, Prynne withdrew his 
support and fell back finally on the "ancient balance of the constitution" of king, 
Lords, and Commons: hence his support of Charles II. Disillusioned with the Restoration 
religious settlement, he spent his last years until his death in 1669 battling the Neo- 
Laudians in the Commons. Lamont’s study is not a biography. Finding little new ma- 
terial on Prynne's life, he does not deal with him as lawyer or antiquarian, concen- 
trating rather on the successive stages of his thinking about church and state. Many of 
the chapters turn on the analysis of a single important pamphlet, but the analysis is 
punctuated by epigrammatic summaries and enlivened with touches of humor. Because 
of his innumerable citations in the margin Prynne was sometimes referred to as 
“Marginal Prynne,” but with a book as good as this the use of that nickname to liven 
the title was an unnecessary concession to “popular” taste. 

College of Wooster RoszRT WALCOTT 


THE LETTER BOOKS, r644-45, OF SIR SAMUEL LUKE, PARLTAMENTARY 
GOVERNOR OF NEWPORT PAGNELL. Edited with an introduction by H. G. 
Tibbutt. [Historical Manuscripts Commission, JP 4.] (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1963. Pp. 740. $20.00 post- 
paid.) Newport Pagnell is a small Bedfordshire town, whose location at a strategic 
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junction of roads made it a vital point in the supply line between London and the 
Eastern Association Counties during the Civil War and where, consequently, Parlia- 
ment maintained a permanent garrison. The military governor from late 1643 to June 
1645 was Sir Samuel Luke, a prominent Bedfordshire gentleman, M.P. for Bedford 
Borough in 1640, a moderate in religion and politics, and well connected within the 
inner circle of the Parliamentarian leadership of the war years. This volume calendars 
his correspondence from October 1644 to June 1645 and includes as well 261 scout 
reports fram February 1644 to April 1645. All the material comes from British Museum 
manuscripts (Egerton and Stowe). The correspondence is divided more or less equally 
between letters received by and those sent by Luke. Principally they are letters to or 
from other commanders, local Parliamentarian committees, or by the committees at 
Westminster; there are also routine warrants, safe-conducts, and so forth. His cor- 
respondents include Essex, Manchester, Fairfax, Cromwell, and other Parliamentary 
notables; the matters they deal with are mainly. military. There is also much corre- 
spondence with his father, Sir Oliver, sitting at Westminster for Bedford County, or 
with others of his kinsmen. The material is invaluable for anyone concerned with the 
military history of the war, with the affairs of the powerful Eastern Association, or 
local history in Bedford or the neighboring counties. There are lesser pickings for 
those with political or other general interests in the Civil War period. Little of this 
material has been printed elsewhere, and for that cross references are given. The 
editing is workmanlike; there are indexes of persons, places, and subjects and separate 
indexea for the scout reports. This volume is published jointly by the Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society (as their Volume XLU) and by H. M. Stationery Office for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Haverford College WarLLACE T. MACCAFFREY 


THE NAVY IN THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR. By J. R. Powell. Introduction by 
C. V. Wedgwood. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1962. Pp. xviii, 240. $8.50.) Much 
has been written of the military aspects of the English Civil War, but until the 
appearance of this work there has been no definitive study of the role played by the 
navy. The topic is of course an important one, for the fact that Parliament received 
the support of the navy influenced not only the outcome but also the nature of the 
conflict. As Miss Wedgwood points out in the introduction, Parliamentary control of 
the navy had the effect of inducing foreign countries to give their support, either 
officially or unofficially, to the Parliamentary side, while the navy’s control of the seas 
around England effectively prevented the armed intervention of the European powers, 
as was happening in Germany at the same time. Thus the English Civil War remained 
a civil war and did not become an international conflict. Mr. Powell is concerned 
largely with two questions: why the navy joined the Parliamentary side, and how its 
commander, the Earl of Warwick, "achieved so much with so little." In answering the 
first, the author gives a brief account of the "humiliations" suffered by the navy under 
King Charles, but he devotes most of his attention to the events of 1642: Parliament's 
appointment of the able Earl of Warwick to command the navy and Warwick's vigor- 
ous actions which prevented tbe capture of Hull and secured Portsmouth for the 
Parliamentary side. The second question is answered by a long and sometimes tedious 
account of the navy's activities from 1642 to 1649. Powell has obviously done a very 
competent piece of research, but in striving for completeness he gets bogged down in 
so many details of battles and sieges that it is difficult at times to determine what 
Warwick's strategy was and how it was related to the military campaigns. The quality 
of the book is also marred by an awkward literary style. Powell seems overly fond af 
archaic words and hackneyed phrases, and some of his attempts to give vivid descrip- 
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tions of certain dramatic events are embarrassingly crude. Whoever was responsible 
for the proofreading sadly neglected the job; the book has far too many misspellings 
and other typographical errors, some of which are merely annoying while others 
convey wrong meanings. Somewhat typical is the statement on page 129 that the 
Presbyterians in 1646 “prescribed” Anglicanism, 

Temple University Roszer C. JoHNson 


THE ROYAL ARSENAL: ITS BACKGROUND, ORIGIN, AND SUBSEQUENT 
HISTORY. In two volumes. By O. F. G. Hogg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1963. Pp. xviii, 722; vii, 723-1542. $40.35 the set.) Something of the scope of this vast 
work may be gathered from the first of its twenty-three appendixes, which is a list of 
“armament chiefs” in England beginning with Gilbert the Wardrober (1165-1177) and 
ending with General Sir Cecil Sugden, master general of the ordnance in 1961. It is 
concerned basically with the history of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, from its 
origin in about 1670 to the final loss of its pre-eminence among government manufac- 
turing establishments in 1957. It is a work of scholarship, based upon a wide variety 
of original sources and usually (though not quite invariably) meticulously docu- 
mented. Brigadier Hogg held several appointments in the arsenal, and his work has 
been a labor of love. He worked indefatigably, it is clear, in the Ordnance and War 
Office records in the Public Record Office and elsewhere. He remarks, “modern 
records . .. are more prone to destruction than their counterparts of yester-year,” and 
partly because of this unpleasant fact the twentieth century is treated in less detail than 
earlier periods. The book in general, however, contains a vast amount of detail, much 
of it local and, it must be said, quite inconsequential. It might well have been greatly 
shortened, Nevertheless, quite apart from its main theme, the book presents valuable 
information on a variety of matters. There are chapters on the early history of the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Military Academy, both of which began in “Woolwich 
Warren," and they add materially to our knowledge. There is much miscellaneous 
information on weapons (we learn that the earliest mention of guns in England is 
found in the records of the city of London for 1339), on manufacturing processes (the 
first steam engine appeared at Woolwich in 1805, but steam was not introduced on a 
large scale until 1848), and on government employment practices. This is an important 
reference work that should be in every military library and every library of British 
history. 

University of Toronto C. P. STACEY. 


SIR JOHN BANKS, BARONET AND BUSINESSMAN: A STUDY OF BUSINESS, 
POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN LATER STUART ENGLAND. By D. C. Coleman. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 215. $6.40.) Stuart businessmen 
have recently been receiving attention. Besides Tawney's splendid treatment of Lionel 
Cranfield, there have been others, including a short sketch of Sir Josiah Child, of the 
East India Company. Child’s career in many ways parallels that of Sir John Banks, the 
subject of this excellent biography. D. C. Coleman, of the London School of Economics, 
was attracted to Banks because of the series of Banks’s ledgers now in the Kent 
County Archives. Using these and scattered company and government records, he has 
made Banks into as lifelike a figure as could be expected of this rather bloodless 
financier. Like Child, Banks began as a victualing contractor for the Cromwellian 
navy. Of minor Kentish gentry, he married into a family of prominent Puritan 
London merchants, which started him on a successful career in foreign trade and 
government finance. He grew rich after the Restoration, sat in the House of Commons, 
and married his daughters into the aristocracy—again like Child. Active in the East 
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Indies and Mediterranean trade, he also bought and sold Kentish real estate and dealt 
in fee farm rents (assigned him in payment of a government loan). A big lender to 
the government, he was always repaid on profitable terms, proving him a remarkably 
successful financier. This success story is documented by Coleman, who also tells us 
of Banks’s personal and social life. His success in society was marked by a baronetcy, 
membership in the Royal Society, a fashionable town house in Lincolns Inn Fields, and 
a prominent Tory politician, Heneage Finch (subsequently Earl of Aylesford), as a 
son-in-law. It was through the Royal Society that Banks procured the services of John 
Locke to convoy his luckless heir Caleb on the grand tour. In politics Banks does not 
fit the stereotype of the rising bourgeois capitalist. Instead of Whig, he was high Tory, 
partly no doubt because of his alliance with the Finch family. Nor do his ledgers 
support Max Weber’s concept of the Protestant businessman with his rational calculation 
of profit and loss Though kept meticulously in the double-entry “Italian style," they 
indicate that Banks cast a trial balance only when he came to the end of a particular 
ledger. All in all this is an accurate and illuminating addition to our knowledge of the 
English entrepreneurial class in the later seventeenth century. 

College of Wooster Rosert WALCOTT 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Henry Hamilton. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 452. $8.00.) 
An extension of the previous work of Professor Hamilton in that it goes back into the 
eighteenth century to describe the roots of the Industrial Revolution in Scotland, this 
work breaks much new ground. Although numerous accounts of segments of the 
Scottish economic development in the 1700’s have appeared, this book seems to provide 
the first complete study of this important era. The book reflects Hamilton’s careful and 
methodical approach to his work. He has covered the source material carefully, as is 
indicated by his bibliography and footnotes, The result is a mass of detailed informa- 
tion on every aspect of the economic development of the country. With this material 
he has painted a picture of the economic history of Scotland during the days prepara- 
tory to the Industrial Revolution from which few aspects are missing. Yet, I must also 
confess that I found the book somewhat disappointing in that the author has not 
attempted an analysis of the factors that led to the economic evolution of Scotland in 
the eighteenth century. His interpretation appears in incidental references and at 
certain points, but he makes no over-all analysis of the material he uses. He narrows 
himself so strictly to the “economic,” moreover, that he misses the opportunity to 
indicate the place that such institutions as the Scottish universities played both in 
practical developments and theoretical analysis of contemporary events. But even more 
important, the author makes little attempt to relate the thinking of Francis Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, David Hume, and other Scots who contributed much to the development 
of economic theory to the events of their own day and age, He also fails to deal with 
some important matters of detail, such as the relation of the Combination Acts of 1799 
and 1800 to Scottish law. Yet in spite of these criticisms, the book should prove 
extremely useful to those interested in the Industrial Revolution in Britain. Clearly 
written and well produced with maps and other aids, it should open up a new field 
for thase who have heretofore devoted themselves primarily to the origins of the 
eighteenth-century economic revolution in England. 

McGill University W. Sranrorp Rew 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OF. 
FICE. Colonial Series, AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. Volume XLIH, 
1737. Edited by K. G. Davies. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British 
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Information Services, New York. 1963. Pp. xvi, 398. $22.00 postpaid.) The latest 
addition to this celebrated series begun in 1860 covers a year marked by earnest efforts 
to resolve Anglo-French conflicts rooted in the French Edict of 1727, the Montserrat 
Act of 1736, and mounting tension with Spain arising from alarmingly frequent 
attacks upon British shipping, occasioning angry repercussions both at home and in the 
overseas possessions. The volume is notable in that Georgia records are included for 
the first time. Indeed, 277 of the 662 major abstracts bear upon that proprietary colony, 
resulting in an exceptionally large book selling at a formidable price. The Caribbean 
colonies, then the jewels of Britain’s somewhat restricted empire, continued to dominate 
the scene. It is the Georgia papers, however, that, because of their freshness, will claim 
the colonial specialist’s first attention. Requiring six and a half long columns of 
meticulous indexing, they cover an extraordinary range of material on economic, social, 
and political affairs certain to engender new scholarly interest in this somewhat neg- 
lected outlying province’s early days. The entries on varied agricultural experiments, 
immigration (including the presence of Italian silk winders), trade, Indian relations, 
and rumored Spanish designs should prove of absorbing interest to most users. The 
Georgia Society Trustee papers, oddly enough, prove far less significant than might 
have been expected. The forty-three volumes of this series, published over the past 103 
years, naturally vary greatly in quality, and some have proven lamentably deficient for 
present-day users. The current one is, in every way, a superior product and is a 
great credit to Davies, a fellow of New College, Oxford, who produced not only the 
text but the introduction and the superlatively good index as well. 

Ohio State University Lowsıı Racarz 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE. Volume IV, JULY 1778-JUNE 
1782. Edited by John A. Woods. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xxiv, 
474. $12.00.) This volume contains 289 letters, 125 of them printed for the first time. 
The most substantial information in the volume concerns Burke’s relations with his 
constituents in Bristol and his failure to be re-elected for that city in 1780, as his 
friends had hoped he would be. The volume closes with the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Burke’s patron, and marks the beginning of another phase in his career. 
A few of the letters relate to Rockingham’s accession to office shortly before his death 
in 1782. They reveal that by that time Burke was involving himself in questions per- 
taining to India, which were to occupy much of his attention in the future. The brief 
introduction is sufficient; the notes are more than ample. 

Duke University W. T. LAPRADE 


THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE UI, PUBLISHED BY AU- 
THORITY OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II. Volume I, FEBRUARY 
1793 TO DECEMBER 1797. Edited by 4. Aspinall. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xlii, 676. $22.50.) This work is the second in a series of five 
volumes edited by Professor Aspinall, which, when complete, will cover the years from 
1783 to 1810. It includes a 34-page introduction, 650 pages of correspondence, 
and an index. The high standards of editing evident in the first volume are continued 
in this one. There is, however, a considerable difference in the characteristics of the 
two introductions and of the correspondence. The years 1782-1792 are among the most 
interesting and exciting in British history, while the five covered by this second 
volume are among the most lugubrious. The political and economic recovery of 
Britain after 1782 and the promise of the first three years of the French Revolution are 
in marked contrast to the long series of British domestic and military disasters after 
1793 and to the Reign of Terror and the Directory in France. These differences are 
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reflected both in the introductions and in the letters. The section of the introduction 
that deals with political history is largely devoted to the decline of the parliamentary 
opposition to Pitt after the outbreak of war in 1793, to the unsuccessful attempt of the 
so-called Armed Neutrality to overthrow him in 1797, and to the debts and marriage 
settlement of the Prince of Wales. The second section is a sketch of the problems the 
King experienced with his seven sons and with his attempts to provide his daughters 
with a decent standard of living and husbands, In view of George III's own admission 
that he took a less active part in political life after 1789, it may seem odd that the 
number of pages of correspondence should be practically the same for both volumes 
when the first one covers more than nine years and the second less than five. The 
explanation seems to be that far more letters from other collections than that of George 
III are included in this volume; many of these were written neither by nor to George 
III. Except for those whose chief interest lies in the private lives of the royal family, 
neither the introduction nor the letters will be as interesting as those in Volume I. 
On the other hand, to research scholars in this field the addition of so many letters 
from other collections, to which access is difficult, and the footnotes, which give the 
locations of answers to items printed, here will prove invaluable. The publication of 
the final three volumes will make the writing of a definitive biography of George III 
much easier, 

Western Reserve University Donazp Grove BARNES 


NARODNAIA EMIGRATSIIA I KLASSOVAIA BOR'BA V ANGLII V 1825-1850 
GG. [Popular Emigration and the Class Struggle in England, 1825-1850]. By N. A. 
Erofeev. (Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences Press. 1962. Pp. 534.) This book 
examines the forces that brought about large-scale emigration from the British Isles 
during the years 1825-1850 in the light of the thesis that such a movement was not, 
“as bourgeois researchers depict the matter,” a purely economic one, but that it rested 
upon the emigrant’s recognition that there was no hope for improvement of his 
depressed condition at home and that “at the same time somewhere there had to be 
other, better systems which could assure more favorable conditions for material success.” 
In short, emigration was also the means of waging a political struggle with the existing 
order, and the annual fluctuation in the numbers of emigrants can, in part, be ex- 
plained not only on economic grounds, but also on the basis of the workers’ varying 
assessments of the possibility of a successful political outcome at home. Mr. Erofeev also 
examines the attitude of the British upper classes to this movement, coming to the con- 
clusion that they tended to favor it as ridding the land of malcontents who might 
threaten the position of the bourgeoisie and the continuance of capitalism. The author 
is also interested in the reception that these emigrants found in Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, and, especially, the United States. He is particularly critical of what he 
calls the “legend” that mid-nineteenth-century America was a country of wide possi- 
bilities and of freedom, urging rather that it was as subject to social ills as any of the 
countries of the Old World, and cites much literature of the times, both familiar and 
obscure, to prove his thesis. The author's argument on all these points is bolstered by 
copious footnotes, by a set of statistical tables, and by a bibliography, impressive for 
the great amount and variety of material it lists, ranging from the expected works of 
Marx and Engels to Chartist pamphlets and more recent monographs of relevance. As a 
result of this great breadth both of argument and of material offered in evidence, this 
book is most difficult to evaluate, for it calls on its readers not only for linguistic ability, 
but also for familiarity with ideological concepts, both of the period under discussion 
and of the milieu in which the author works, and with historical facts in combinations 
not often found together. Furthermore, the heavy insistence upon the present-day evils 
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of the United States, which appears as a gratuitous seasoning to Erofeev's remarks about 
the flaws of nineteenth-century America, tends to create a feeling that his interpretation 
of the past is largely designed as a weapon for fighting contemporary battles. Despite 
these objections, and others that specialists in given fields will inevitably raise, this 
book is worthy of attention for the great body of material on which it rests and for the 
fact that it offers an outsider’s view of a phenomenon hitherto chiefly the concern of 
historians in the En Sia speaking countries. 

Library of Congress R. V. ALLEN 


WALES IN BRITISH POLITICS, 1868-1922. By Kenneth O. Morgan. (Cardiff: Uni. 
versity of Wales Press. 1963. Pp. x, 353. 30s.) As a result of exhaustive research in 
unpublished and published materials, Dr. Morgan has produced a study of the role 
of Wales in British political life that is almost encyclopedic in scope and meets "a 
marked deficiency in the historiography of Modern Wales.” His attention to detail, 
although sometimes tedious, never obscures the great issues that were important to 
the Welsh after the real emergence of Wales as an important factor in British politics 
in 1868. With skill and insight, Morgan charts the reasons for the failure of Cymru 
Fydd, illuminates Welsh agrarian radicalism, and accounts for the variation in attitudes 
of the Liberals and Conservatives and especially those of Gladstone, Chamberlain, 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Lloyd George toward Welsh political, economic, 
and social problems. Indeed, this study not only gives a new dimension to Gladstone’s 
stand on Welsh problems and demands, but also helps make Lloyd George more under- 
standable in the context of the British political scene. There is also much excellent 
information on such Welsh figures as Tom Ellis, Stuart Rendel, and a host of other 
personages active in Welsh politics during this period. But what were the great issues 
that vitally concerned the Welsh and their political associates and opponents? Although 
disestablishment of the Welsh church was all important, there were also such absorbing 
problems as the extension of educational opportunities, land reform, and the desire for 
greater local autonomy. The success or failure of the Welsh parliamentary delegation 
in dealing with these issues forms a major facet of this study, and, in dealing with the 
personalities and strategy of the Welsh M-P.’s, Morgan is eminently judicious. He is re- 
strained in assessing praise and blame and always highly perceptive in discerning 
motives. In essence, he has produced a standard work of reference for the history of 
Wales and its parliamentary representation and their place in British politics from the 
Victorian through the immediate post-World War I era. Perhaps Morgan will carry 
forward in another volume the course of Wales in British political life after the fall of 
Lloyd George and chart the role of socialism and Welsh nationalist agitation for 
Home Rule in the region. 

University of Mississippi. Josze: O., BavrzN 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF LLOYD GEORGE. By Lord Beaverbrook. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1963. Pp. 320. $4.95.) This is the latest study by 
Beaverbrook of the shifts of power in British politics during the period of the First 
World War and its aftermath. Its vivid style, spiced by the author's impish sense of 
fun, his ability to convey both the greatness and pettiness of Lloyd George, and, above 
all, the uniqueness of the sources employed make it his most absorbing to date. Beaver- 
brook portrays his subject as clinging desperately "to the wheel guiding the vehicle of 
state until he was flung forth—the fate of every politician who stays too long." He 
exposes in detail, and with a savage eye for the ridiculous, the reasons for the impend- 
ing collapse of the coalition in the early r920's, the schemes and stratagems of the 
Prime Minister in his endeavors to salvage his position (including the unusual ex- 
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pedient of a war with Turkey!), and his own, Beaverbrook's, part in inducing Bonar 
Law's re-entry into affairs, culminating in the dramatic Carlton Club meeting that 
virtually dismissed Lloyd George forever from high office. While the outline of events 
dealt with is, of course, familiar, the narrative is enhanced by references to the un- 
published diaries and autobiography of Miss Frances Stevenson, Lloyd George's sec- 
retary from 1911: on (she became his second wife in 1943), who had been familiar 
"with every move of her master" for some years before this crisis in his fortunes. 
Stevenson, it would appear, was a shrewd and candid observer at the very center of a 
political maelstrom, and her notes and diaries would surely be worth reading in full. 
As in Beaverbrook's other volumes, the narrative is also enriched by many plums of 
unpublished correspondence, deftly employed and then given in full in appendixes. 
Readers of Beaverbrook's histories will already be familiar with his gentle treatment 
of Bonar Law, his mockery of Curzon and Derby, his somewhat cautious criticism of 
George V and his court advisers, and his faintly ambivalent attitude to those ardent 
spirits, Churchill, F. E. Smith, and Lloyd George himself. The volume ends with a 
lament for Bonar Law and for the collapse of "the Beaver's" program for Empire free 
trade which lost its most powerful supporter at his death. This essential book furthers 
its author's reputation both as a serious historian and a storyteller. One hopes his 
promised volumes on the “Age of Baldwin" and “Churchill’s Victory" can be equally 
spirited, good tempered, well documented, and enjoyable. 

University of South Carolina GEORGE Curry 


RECRUITS TO LABOUR: THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY, 1914-1931. By 
Catherine Ann Cline. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 198. 
$5.00.) Accounts of the formation of the Labour party and of its earlier contributions 
to the political life of Great Britain have by now been rather well done. This has 
tended to shift interest to special topics and to marginal questions within the larger 
frame. Miss Cline has added to the growing list by this study in which she 
examines the "conversion" of seventy persons, for the most part former Liberals, to 
the Labour cause and examines their reasons for the switch as well as giving some 
attention to their influence upon the new party. In an appendix the author gives a 
brief sketch of each of the seventy, which enables the reader to place each in his 
proper political environment and to understand a bit more of individual and collective 
backgrounds. If one imagined that the motive for change was the attractions of so- 
cialism, one would be wrong. For most it seemed that dissatisfaction with the failures 
of the Liberals at home and abroad led to the choice of Labour as a party free of the 
old historical burdens of ineptness and guilt While socialism was acceptable, more 
important was the chance for a fresh start along a political path open to innovation and 
adventure. In this context, Cline places her subjects in proper relationship to the 
domestic and foreign issues of the period. The study is an interesting one and gives 
much information, otherwise difficult to come by, about the second and third layer of 
party members, One might have preferred a wider scope and a study that went deeper 
into party membership, though the author rightly recognizes that the identity of the 
more modest party recruits is perhaps impossible to establish and follow. Though a 
more ingratiating style would have added to the pleasure of the account, the reader 
has ample reason to be grateful for what Cline has done for the "seventy." 

University of North Carolina James L. Goprrey 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IN BRITAIN SINCE 1918. By D. E. Butler. (2d ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 232. $6.40.) "Nobody cheats in 
this affair: but the whole thing is crooked," says Sir Alan Patrick Herbert in advocat- 
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ing the alternative vote as a means of improving the justice of the British electoral 
system (Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 1963). Mr. Butler, who from the first edition of 
this book (1953) and from his studies of the last three general elections has established 
a reputation as an election analyst, gives a more disinterested evaluation. “On balance” 
the system produces “a general judgement between the merits of the national parties.” 
The “relatively insignificant” discussions of the system during recent years are evidence 
of its “general acceptance." Butler is concerned only with elections to the House of 
Commons, excluding from consideration the administration of electoral law, party 
organization, campaigns and election tactics, and public opinion. Even so he is more 
inclusive than C. S. Seymour and H. L. Morris whose histories of electoral reform, 
covering between them the period 1832-1918, concentrated upon parliamentary actions. 
After describing succinctly in Part I Parliament’s efforts from 1918 to 1959 to adjust 
the electoral system, Butler supplies in Part II some facts about the working of the 
system in the general and by-elections of that period. The lack of reliable factual 
information upon electoral matters has nowhere been more ironically evident than in 
the parliamentary debates. Butler means by factual information not merely “the de- 
ceptively simple aggregates of seats and votes” but also the results of proper statistical 
analyses of the raw figures. Common sense might dictate some of his techniques, for 
example, comparing figures only when they are comparable. The analyses produce 
some results which, if available in time, might have illuminated opinionated debates 
about equalization of the franchise, plural voting, and proportional representation, 
among other matters. Yet Butler’s conclusions rest in some instances upon assumptions 
about unknowns, such as the use of the business vote or upon conjectures about the 
possible distribution of the alternative vote or the single transferable vote, It seems that 
with Butler, the British people think the system works “reasonably systematically.” Since 
the acts of 1948 and 1949 the necessarily chronic problem of redistribution of seats has 
been "the only aspect of the electoral system to provoke major controversy," unless, 
that is, Sir Alan is still able to provoke one. 

University of Kentucky Can. B. Cone 


THE POLICY OF SIMMERING: A STUDY OF BRITISH POLICY DURING THE 
SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 1936-1939. By Wm. Laird Kleine-Ahibrandt. Foreword by 
Sir Harold Mitchell. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1962. Pp. xii, 161. Glds. 16.75.) 
In this small volume the author seeks to present an account of British policy during the 
Spanish Civil War. Adopting for the most part a chronological method, he touches on 
the formation and career of the Non-Intervention Committee and British relations 
with France, Germany, and, above all, Italy, from 1936 to 1939. Some treatment is 
offered of the shifting position of the Labour party as well as British business interests 
in Spain. The author depicts British policy as unheroic and temporizing but eventually 
effective in achieving its ends: containment of the Civil War and preservation of the 
integrity of Spain. The victory of Franco, perhaps the only dictator whom the British 
government could understand, was favored almost from the beginning, even by 
Anthony Eden. Kleine-Ahlbrandt believes that Germany was surprised by the lack of 
firmness on the part of the British and that the Germans would have backed 
down, dragging Italy with them, had London been more determined. Yet British 
policy cannot be classified as a failure. Unhappily, this is a very thin account, 
omitting many important points and treating others too lightly. Despite the claim of 
the author, who took his doctorate in political science in 1962 from a European 
institution, that his work is based extensively on primary sources, he appears to have 
drawn on very few of them. One may wonder if an American graduate school would 
have accepted this study as a doctoral dissertation in history. Furthermore, much 
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of the writing, including the title itself, is infelicitous, and typographical errors 
are numerous. If occasional bits of insight brighten the book, they do not compensate 
for its inadequacy. 

New York University Joan Epwin Faca 


EUROPE 


INTERNATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 1815-1914. By F. S. L. Lyons. [European 
Aspects, Series C, Studies on Politics, Number 14.] (Leiden: A. W. Sythoff. 1963. 
Pp. 412. Fl. 35.) There is no doubt that the nationalism rather than the internationalism 
of nineteenth-century Europe has received most of the historian's attention. But, as 
Professor Lyons rightly points out, “Alongside the Europe of many frontiers there 
existed an international Europe where the traditional divisions between countries had 
come to have less and less meaning." The author sees the national boundaries trans- 
cended or blurred in five major areas: economic cooperation, international labor move- 
ments, intellectual (scientific) internationalism, humanitarianism, and the peace move- 
ments. Drawing upon an impressive amount of meticulously researched material, Lyons 
attempts to show how nineteenth-century Europe strove to break down the walls of 
nationalism with the ram of international cooperation. In the :960's when interna- 
tional cooperation, especially among the states of Western Europe, is the goal of many, 
Lyons’ book is particularly timely. I was intrigued by the title of the book, but I was 
rather disappointed upon reading it. Instead of a historical analysis of the forces of 
internationalism in Europe as opposed to the forces of nationalism, the book is a series 
of individual studies held together only by an introduction, a conclusion, and the fact 
that all the selections deal with international organizations. We are made aware not 
only of the First and Second Internationals but also of the International Sugar Union, 
the International Chamber of Commerce, and the First Hague Peace Conference. 
Lyons states that he had hoped to write a synthesis based upon previous work, but 
found so few adequate studies in the field that he had to devote much time to primary 
research. Possibly that is why he presents a sort of anthology of interdependent mono- 
graphs, some of which would not be quite able to stand alone. The enumeration and 
description of the surprisingly multitudinous organizations dedicated to establishing 
international cooperation in nineteenth-century Europe are, of course, of interest to the 
historian, and this book should be considered an extremely useful pioneer study in a 
much-neglected historical field. 

University of Illinois, Chicago WALTER B. Asch 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LO STATO PONTIFICIO E LA FRANCIA. 
Second Series, 1830-1848. Volume II, 18 LUGLIO 1831-21 DICEMBRE 1833. Edited 
by Giuliano Procacci. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le 
Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani, 1814-1860. Part 1, Documenti Italiani. 
. Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l’EtA Moderna e 
Contemporanea. 1963. Pp. x, 375. L. 3,500.) With Volume II Mr. Procacci is continu- 
ing the publication of the Second Series with the same care and scholarship as in his 
initial volume (see AHR, LXVIII [Apr. 1963], 791). In addition to consulting the 
regular correspondence of the papal court with its Paris nuncio, he has found and used 
special files on the French occupation of Ancona, on correspondence with the French 
embassy in Rome, and on papal diplomatic circulars. He has also used the files of the 
Paris nunciature to fill gaps in Roman papal files. Thus we have reproduced in their 
original Italian texts 215 documents of Franco-papal relations for the two and a half 
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years from July 1831 to December 1833. These papers deal with such important ques- 
tions as the French occupation of Ancona, the agreement on Belgium, the affair of the 
Duchess of Berry, the labor unrest in Paris, Lyons, and Grenoble, and Church affairs 
in France. For studies of individual men, researchers will find considerable information 
on Louis Philippe, Gregory XVI, Cardinal Bernetti, Lammenais, Prince Metternich, 
Périer, Sébastiani, Guizot, Sainte Aulaire, Broglie, General Cubières, Apponyi, and 
Archbishop de Guelen. Again this volume contains, as do all those in the "Fonti" series, 
an excellent table of summaries of the documents and an index. 

University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA L’AUSTRIA E IL REGNO DI SARDEGNA. 
Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume III, 4 DICEMBRE 1849-30 DICEMBRE 1852; Volume 
IV, 3 GENNAIO-27 MARZO 1857. Edited by Franco Valsecchi. [Documenti per la 
Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra lé Grandi Potenze Europee e gli Stati Italiani, 
1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti Esteri, Fonti per la Storia d’Italia.] (Rome: Istituto 
Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1963. Pp. xviii, 369; 337. L. 3,500 
each.) The documents in these two volumes, the original copies of which are in the 
Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv in Vienna and practically none of which have hitherto 
been published, deal with Austro-Sardinian diplomatic relations between December 
1849, after the Treaty of Milan had been signed, and March 1857, when relations be- 
tween the two countries were broken. The large majority consist of communications 
from Rodolfo Apponyi until his recall as Austrian minister at Turin in 1853. These are 
followed by the correspondence of his successor, Count Luigi Paar, with the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, In their reports the two ministers kept the government in Vienna 
informed about the vicissitudes of Sardinian politics. The documents reflect the major 
aspects of Piedmontese life and give insight into the antagonisms that troubled rela- 
tions between the two countries, such as their conflicting views about various articles 
of the Treaty of Milan, the sequestration of the property of political emigrants by 
Austria, the attacks on Austria by the Sardinian press, and their conflicting attitudes 
during the Crimean War and the Congress of Paris. There is a short but good preface 
in the first volume in which the general nature and importance of the documents are 
described. Each volume has two excellent indexes, in the first of which the contents af 
all the individual documents are briefly described. The second is an index of all per- 
sons alluded to in the volume. 

Rice University . R Joan Rata 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA GRAN BRETAGNA E IL REGNO 
DI SARDEGNA. Third Series, 1848-1860. Volume VII (r APRILE 1859-29 FEB- 
BRAIO 1860); Volume VIII (1 MARZO 1860-30 MARZO 1861). Edited by Giuseppe 
Giarrizzo. [Documenti per la Storia delle Relazioni Diplomatiche fra le Grandi Potenze 
Europee e gli Stati Italiani 1814-1860. Part 2, Documenti Esteri. Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Eà Moderna e Contemporanea. 1962. 
Pp. 464; 389. L. 3,500 each.) In these two volumes the editor continues the excellent 
publication of the British documents on Anglo-Sardinian relations between April 1859 
and March 1861, until Sardinia becomes a part of the united Italy (Volume VI reviewed 
in AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 1120). There are 736 documents, reproduced flawlessly 
in the original English texts, which are drawn mainly from the official Foreign Office 
correspondence (PRO FO 67 and 167) and from the Russell Papers. Valuable informa- 
tion is furnished on the Austro-Sardinian War, the Villafranca peace preliminaries, the 
Reiset mission, the annexations of central Italy and Savoy, the Zurich Conference, the 
Garibaldi expedition, Sardinian aid to Rumanians and Hungarians, and British recog- 
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nition of the new kingdom of Italy. Much new material is also included for the study 
of the careers of Napoleon II, Victor Emmanuel II, Cavour, Malmsbury, Lord John 
Russell, Hudson, Sackville-West, E. d’Azeglio, and Damorbida. Four documents in par- 
ticular are significant: Hudson’s version of the Villafranca terms, Cavour’s account of 
Villafranca, Victor Emmanuel’s accounts of Villafranca, and Victor Emmanuel’s opinion 
of Cavour—"He's a muddle-head who's always bringing some wasps’ nest down about 
my ears. He's crazy, and I’ve often told him so." By giving us the Hudson-Russell 
correspondence, Dr. Giarrizo has conveniently furnished the counterpart to the Cavour- 
D'Azeglio correspondence edited earlier in the “Cavour e l'Inghilterra" series. 

University of Pennsylvania Lynx M. Case 


THE BRITISH “INTERVENTION” IN TRANSCASPIA, 1918-1919. By C. H. Ellis. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1963. Pp. 175. $4.50.) In his 
study of Soviet foreign policy, George Kennan once qualified the Allies’ anti-Bolshevik 
interventions as "serious mistakes." In his words, "they reflected no credit on the 
governments that sent them," and he finds that "the impression they made in. Russia 
was deplorable." A new account of one such "mistake" by the British government has 
recently been offered by a former officer of the British-Indian expeditionary forces in 
Transcaspia, Colonel C. H. Ellis. This instance of intervention well illustrates the inde- 
cision of the London cabinet, which could never decide exactly what the British were 
supposed to do in Central Asia. The expedition had been carried out on a modest scale 
at no time exceeding two thousand troops who cooperated militarily with White Rus- 
sian forces operating between the Caspian Sea and Bukhara. It was probably the first 
instance of modern technical warfare in the desert, and many of its features, such as 
operations on a very narrow front rapidly shifting from one oasis to another along a 
single communication line, could be observed some twenty-three years later during 
the Libian campaign in World War II. The intervention was primarily undertaken, 
as at least it was claimed by the British, with the purpose of forestalling Turco-German 
infiltration toward India and denying the Central Powers the use of Turkistan cotton. 
It started in the summer of 1918 and, since World War I ended in November of the 
same year, the subsequent presence of the British forces in Central Asia became an 
open intervention in the Russian Civil War until they were pulled out in spring of 1919. 
The British could never take the responsibility for giving strong and dynamic support 
to the Russian anti-Bolshevik forces; their military showing was not particularly suc- 
cessful, and finally their retreat from Transcaspia considerably undermined the British 
position in that part of Asia. The third Afghan War, during which Emir Amanullah 
daringly attacked the British fortifications in the northwest frontier, reflected the weak. 
ness of British policies. To a certain extent Ellis’ book answers and reinterprets the 
recent works of Soviet historians on the revolutionary and military events in Central 
Asia. He gives new and important details of British operations and explains the 
reason for the British action, Since the author extensively uses British and Soviet 
literature of the civil war in Central Asia, supplementing the documentary material 
by his own reminiscences on these fateful years, his book may be considered a con- 
clusive investigation by Western scholarship of this little-known and, to a considerable 
extent, forgotten phase of British politics in the Middle East. 

Stetson University SERGE A. ZENKOVSKY 


JEAN BODIN AND THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REVOLUTION IN THE 
METHODOLOGY OF LAW AND HISTORY. By Julian H. Franklin. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 163. $4.00.) This rather slight study, which 
still bears the marks of a doctoral dissertation, is about equally divided between a 
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summary of the efforts of a group of French jurists in the second half of the sixteenth 
century to found a system of jurisprudence based on a comparative study of universal 
history and an account of the closely related attempts of Melchior Cano, Frangois 
Baudoin, and Jean Bodin to establish a critical method for the evaluation of the authen- 
ticity of historical sources. In the opening chapters the author emphasizes the significance 
of the humanists’ reaction against the Scholastic method of legal study as primarily an 
exegesis of authoritative texts embodied in the Corpus Juris Civilis as codified by 
Justinian and their development of a more historical interpretation. This, though he 
does not mention the fact, is reminiscent of the earlier, but equally revolutionary, in- 
troduction by John Colet and other humanists of a historical interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures in place of the Scholastic method of exegesis of isolated texts. That the 
historical method of the jurists had a rather different result in that it led to a partial 
rejection of the authority of the Corpus Juris Civilis is made quite clear, but the treat- 
ment of the consequent attempt of Bodin and his predecessors to replace the one 
authority by a systematic synthesis of the laws of all the most famous peoples is too 
sketchy to be really informative. In the same way, the last chapter, which deals with 
Bodin’s rules for testing the validity of historical assertions, while one of the most 
interesting in the book, would have profited by more extensive treatment. 

University o] Western Ontario WaLLACE K. FERGUSON 


PIERRE BAYLE. Volume I, DU PAYS DE FOIX À LA CITÉ D'ÉRASME. By 
Elisabeth Labrousse. [Archives Internationales d'Histoire des Idées, Number ı.] (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. x, 280. Glds. 31.50.) Four years ago a volume of 
essays on Pierre Bayle, edited by Paul Dibon, contained contributions by Elisabeth 
Labrousse, and in 1961 she published her Inventaire of Bayle's abundant correspondence. 
This further contribution is a full-length biography of Bayle from his childhood in 
the home of a Huguenot pastor in southern France to his death as a refugee fifty-nine 
years later in Rotterdam. Young Bayle, while taking courses in philosophy in the 
Jesuit College in Toulouse, became a convert to Catholicism, but a year and a half later 
he fled Toulouse and the Catholic fold to study in Geneva. Bayle remained a nominal 
Calvinist for the rest of his life. He occupied a chair of philosophy at the Protestant 
academy in Sedan for six years until it was closed by royal decree in 1681. Bayle then 
left France never to return; he had obtained a teaching post in a new academy in 
Rotterdam, where he rernained for the rest of his life and where he became well known 
as a prodigious writer with seemingly “advanced” views, Because of his apparent devia- 
tion from orthodoxy, Bayle was deprived of his teaching post in 1693. His controversial 
writings included an attack on superstition, a plea for toleration even for those with 
“erring” consciences, and a widely read Dictionnaire historique et critique; its daring 
footnotes became the arsenal whence many eighteenth-century skeptics and deists ob- 
tained their ammunition. I have nothing but praise for the full use made of Bayle’s 
letters. The footnotes are numerous (nearly a thousand) and often of considerable 
length; they furnish valuable summaries of the many contemporaries of Bayle with 
whom he was concerned as friend or enemy. There is no bibliography. The author 
appears to regard this biography as the real successor to that by the French refugee 
Desmaizeaux that had appeared two years after Bayle’s death. Labrousse largely ignores 
the considerable amount of publication about Bayle between 1708 and 1963. In addition, 
she is much concerned with showing that Bayle, despite his seeming freedom of 
thought, was an orthodox Christian rather than a venturesome thinker on the out- 
skirts of theology. She objects strongly to the statement of Jean Delvolvé in his Religion 
critique et philosophie positive chez Bayle (1906) that “Bayle en quittant Toulouse 
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n’est plus un homme de foi.” The author, however, in discussing Bayle’s religious views 
after he had published his Dictionnaire, admits that his God was not the Jewish-Christian 
Jehovah but probably the supreme being of the eighteenth-century deists. The volume 
is, on the whole, a valuable addition to the growing body of Bayliana. 

Oberlin College Howanp ROBINSON 


MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN DE PARIS (1775-1848): L'ÉVOLUTION SPIRITU- 
ELLE D'UN RÉVOLUTIONNAIRE. CONTRIBUTION À L'HISTOIRE DES PRÉ- 
CURSEURS DES ORGANISATIONS INTERNATIONALES DU XX* SIECLE. By 
Helmut Goetz. Translated from the German by C. Cuénot. Adapted by A. Breton. 
[Mémoires et documents scolaires.] (Paris: Institut Pédagogique National. 1962. Pp. 
267.) Marc-Antoine Jullien, ostensibly a figure of the second rank, turns out to be a 
remarkable person, not unlike Talleyrand in his flexibility, as we follow him from his 
Jacobin activities during the Reign of Terror through Thermidor, Napoleon, the 
Restoration, the July Monarchy, and finally to his death in 1848. Jullien’s interest for 
us lies not only in his political evolution but also in his wide interests and intellectual 
fecundity. Projects for economic and social reform, for European federation, for educa- 
tion (promoting the methods of Pestalozzi), for the classification of knowledge, and 
for international cooperation in science—all these show him to be a genuine pre- 
cursor of several later developments. Goetz evinces a thorough familiarity with the 
sources. Letters, private journals, published books and pamphlets, Jullien's journalistic 
work as editor of the Revue encyclopédique, and even his second-rate poetry, are all 
deftly utilized. It is a nourishing study for anyone interested in the political and intel- 
lectual history of France from the Revolution to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
University of Texas | R. Davis Brrron 


SECULAR RELIGIONS IN FRANCE, 1815-1870. By D. G. Charlton. [University of 
Hull Publications.] (New York: Oxford University Press for the University of Hull. 
1963. Pp. xiii, 249. $5.60.) In this fine book by the senior lecturer in modern French . 
literature in the University of Hull, the author lucidly examines, in what he modestly 
terms an “introductory survey,” the numerous “philosophical substitute religions” that 
had their Advent and Pentecost in nineteenth-century France. “Political messianism,” 
a subject well treated in the literature, is excluded from this account. The stress is 
correctly on the secular philosophical and moral aspirations seeking to satisfy the ancient 
transcendental needs of man and society. Charlton unpretentiously insists that he “can 
make claim to only occasional scholarly originality.” Yet the intelligent design of his 
work and the perfect taste he uses to illustrate his theme fully compensate for the 
originality that is disclaimed. The stage is set by a brief rehearsal of the failure that 
confronted the revival of Christian confidence at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The major part of the book is then devoted to charting the substitute paths to 
salvation, the cult of science, the social and metaphysical religions, the occult and 
neopagan religions, and the cult of history and progress. In treating the history of the 
cult of science and its familiar collegium, SaintSimon, Comte, Emile Littré, and Taine, 
this study inescapably covers familiar material. The contemporary response and skeptical 
reaction to this cult are, however, well presented. In like manner the occult religions 
of Swedenborg, Johann Kaspar Lavater, the beliefs of Delacroix and the Abbé 
Constant ate rescued from the completely bizarre impression they make on first ac- 
quaintance. The metaphysical religions of Victor Cousin, Jules Simon, and Étienne 
Vacherot are judiciously re-examined, The discussion of Théodore Jouffroy (a precursor 
of R. G. Collingwood) and of Edmond Scherer convincingly demonstrates that the 
dimensions of the philosophy of history in nineteenth-century thought have not yet 
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been adequately measured. And in introducing for the historian’s consideration the 
neglected metaphysician Jules Lequier (1814-1862) this study calls attention to a 
philosopher who may someday enjoy in Europe a posthumous influence similar to that 
of Kierkegaard. Lequier’s philosophical reflections on metaphysical freedom and revolt 
anticipated the subject and tone of Albert Camus’ L'Homme révolté. A brief but 
characteristically clear appraisal of France’s gradual disenchantment with the many 
promises of salvation concludes this clairvoyant introduction to the secular religions in 
France from the Restoration to the eve of the Third Republic. 

Wesleyan University Epwarp T. GARGAN 


POWER AND POLITICS IN BELGIAN EDUCATION, 1815 TO 1961. By Vernon 
Mallinson, (London: Heinemann, 1963. Pp. xi, 253. 42s.) Complementing his highly 
successful comparative education text, Professor Mallinson here presents a short and 
readable survey of the development and present status of Belgium's educational system. 
The subject is of more than peripheral interest to European historians, for nineteenth- 
century Belgian politics turned primarily on the "school problem." There was little else 
of a practical political nature around which Catholic-Liberal philosophical differences 
could polarize: franchise limitations were constitutional, the country was neutral in for- 
eign affairs by international treaty, and the competence of the state in economic and social 
matters was strictly hedged by a laissez-faire policy upon which both legal parties 
agreed. In Catholic Belgium, however, a "free" educational system meant that the 
schooling of the nation's youth became essentially a Catholic, antirationalist monopoly. 
The rationalist Liberals were thereby forced into the dilemma of advocating state 
intervention or forfeiting future support. Although Mallinson apparently does not 
appreciate this Liberal dilemma, he contributes new insight into its later consequences 
by demonstrating how Catholic opposition to secular, state-controlled education coin- 
cided with the deeply traditional Belgian reverence for communal autonomy. He thus 
pictures a centurylong struggle between two protagonists: urbanized, bourgeois Liberals 
seeking state regulation, promoting progressive methods and the adjustment of educa- 
tion to scientific-technological developments versus Catholics strongly supporting local 
autonomy, clinging to catechistic methods and traditional notions about the primacy 
of morality. He weakens this essentially sound thesis, however, by stressing Liberal 
rationale for change but ignoring Catholic rationale for resisting it. Also, except for 
an appendix reference to the School Pact of 1959, he virtually excludes developments 
since the rg40's. It is an unfortunate omission for his whole theme would seem to 
mature in the /oi Collard (1955) and especially in the recent attempts at Catholic-So- 
cialist rapprochement. In the last third of the book, Mallinson drops his power 
politics theme altogether, turns to a description of the rather extensive system of 
special, technical, commercial, and agricultural education, and concludes with a chapter 
on the Congo. Though descriptive rather than historical, this portion is a most ex- 
cellent survey of an extremely complicated subject. 

Montana State University ALLAN H. KiITTELL 


KUNNIAJASENELLEEN PROFESSORI EINAR W. JUVALLE: SUOMEN HIS- 
TORIAN TAITAVALLE TUTKIJALLE JA TULKITSIJALLE, ETEVÄLLE JA 
INNOSTAVALLE OPETTAJALLE OMISTAVAT TÄMÄN JUHLAKIRJAN 70- 
VUOTISPAIVANA 7.1.1962. [Historiallinen Arkisto, Number 58.] ([Helsinki:| Suo- 
men Historiallinen Seura. [1962.] Pp. 441.) This fascinating tome is a Festschrift pub- 
lished in honor of Professor Einar W. Juva on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
An outstanding figure among the scholars who have made the history of Finland their 
special field of interest, Juva was the teacher and mentor of a large group of historians. 
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Nineteen of his students and colleagues have joined in publishing an excellent collection 
of research papers, ranging from an analysis of a tenth-century Byzantine description 
of the land of the Slavs and the “Roos” to Himmler’s visit to Finland, July 29-August 
8, 1942. Two of the papers, by Oscar Nikula and Hans Hirn, are in Swedish; the rest 
are in Finnish. All are followed by summaries in German, some of which are long 
enough to pass for brief articles and therefore enable the reader who does not know 
Finnish to obtain more than a superficial view of the historian’s contribution. It is a 
pity, incidentally, that neither English nor French summaries are included, With one 
exception, the papers deal with Finnish history. J. Jaakkola successfully demonstrates 
that Magnus Sarkilahti of the late 1400's deserves to be called the founder of Finnish 
history; E. Matinolli discourses on legal conceptions current in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; P. Renvall offers fascinating background material for the coup of 
Gustavus II in 1772; A. Halila describes the unsuccessful attempt to introduce, during 
the Russian occupation of Finland in r808-1809, the village elder (starosta) into the 
structure of local government; E. Kuujo tells the story of the first Finnish scheme to 
produce a mechanical sowing machine in the r840's; M. Juva offers an informative 
summary of the language and nationality problem during the second half of the last 
century; and Y. Nurmio illuminates foreign policy problems, including the surprisingly 
fumbling and shortsighted effort to establish a monarchy, of newly independent Finland 
in the late summer and autumn of 1918, These are a few of the offerings of the volume, 
several parts of which amply deserve the larger reading public that only publication 
in an adequate translation can offer. 

Columbia University Joux H. WUORINEN 


CARTA MARINA: WORLD GEOGRAPHY IN STRASSBURG, 1525. By Hildegard 
Binder Johnson. [Publication from the James Ford Bell Collection in the University of 
Minnesota Library.] (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1963. Pp. 159. $6.50.) 
This slim and attractively printed volume deals with what the author admits to be 
“a modest book and a poorly executed map of the world.” They are the Uslegung or 
guidebook and the accompanying Carta Marina, published in Strasbourg in 1525 by 
Johannes Grüninger and edited by Lorenz Fries. The map, only one copy of which is 
now known to exist, was printed on twelve large sheets. The guidebook carried careful 
instructions for gluing these together on “a clean old linen sheet” to make a wall map 
and gave details about peoples and places in Europe and the outer world of the dis- 
coverers. Both map and guide were based on earlier maps and geographical notes by 
the famous Martin Waldseemüller who, until his death in 1518, had been closely 
associated with Griininger in a number of successful publishing ventures. Fries is best 
known for his Spiegel, the first German book on internal medicine, which was of the 
home remedy variety; the book remained popular in Alsace for well over a century. 
Gruninger had published it and a remarkably large number of other books and maps, 
rushing most of them off the press with less regard for accuracy than for speedy sales 
at the nearby Frankfurt fairs. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the map and 
guide of 1525 have little cartographic value. They were most effectively illustrated, 
however, and had wide popular appeal. Their significance lies therefore in their in- 
fluence on the geographical education of the early sixteenth-century public. All this 
is brought out clearly in the present volume. Although based on difficult and laborious 
research, it succeeds in conveying a warm human impression of the era in which 
printing and overseas discovery were new and exciting facets of a rapidly changing 
world, As such it is a valuable contribution to historical geography. 

University of Western Ontario D. G. G. Kerr 
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DIE ARBEITERFRAGE ZU BEGINN DES MODERNEN KAPITALISMUS IN 
BRANDENBURG-PREUSSEN, 1685-1806: BIBLIOGRAPHISCH VERMEHRTE 
UND VERBESSERTE, MIT EINEM REGISTERANHANG VERSEHENE. By Kurt 
Hinze. Introduction by Otto Büsch. [Veróffentlichungen der historischen Kommission 
zu Berlin beim Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universitat Berlin. Volume TX, 
Reprints, Number r.] (2d ed.; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1963. Pp. xvi, 296.) The 
Historical Commission of Berlin has wisely decided to reprint an enlarged and revised 
edition of this copiously documented, well-organized, and scholarly monograph. A stu- 
dent of Sombart, whose inspiration gave birth to this work, the author was educated 
as an economist in Germany and the United States. This is an original work in the 
area and, as such, had to be built on contemporary sources, some of them in the 
Prussian Secret State Archives in Berlin-Dahlem but most of them found in a wide 
variety of public and private collections. Influenced by Sombart’s sharp differentiation 
of the entrepreneurial class from the proletariat in terms of their respective economic 
function, Hinze stresses the quantitative and qualitative inadequacy of labor during 
Prussia’s economic development from the late seventeenth to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Most of the work is focused on the recruitment and training of labor by the state 
and private firms for the emerging capitalistic enterprises. He describes in detail the 
process and scope of recruitment from abroad, both inside and outside Germany, the 
efforts made to employ wives and children of the soldiers in the oversized Prussian 
Army, the labor of welfare and correctional institutions as well as recruits from the 
traditional handicraft and agricultural sectors in the developing capitalistic economy. 
The author must be commended for the refreshing absence of dogmatism and the usual 
deterministic clichés in his dispassionate discussion of labor shortage as a major obstacle 
to the expansion of capitalistic enterprise. Thus we see Prussian capitalism develop in 
spite of the most serious shortages of qualified labor and not as a deliberate and calcu- 
lated means of employing the swelling hordes of vagabonds and beggars, admittedly 
as plentiful as they were useless. A crowning merit of this excellent monograph is the 
close association Hinze establishes between the state and the new capitalistic under- 
takings and his convincing account of the dedicated though selfish and often misguided 
and economically irrational solicitude of the Hohenzollern state for the economic and 
social progress of its people as a whole, 

Pennsylvania State University Azrrep G. Ponor 


FERDINAND LASSALLE: EINE AUSWAHL FUR UNSERE ZEIT. Edited with an 
introduction by Helmut Hirsch. [Sammlung Dieterich, Number 287.] (Bremen: Carl 
Schünemann Verlag. 1963. Pp. xxxix, 450. DM 18.80.) One hundred years ago, on 
August 31, 1864, Ferdinand Lassalle (born in 1825) died as he had lived, vigorously 
and passionately. This collection of writings by and about Lassalle is a centennial 
‘marker for his abruptly ended meteoric career. A criterion that Dr. Hirsch uses for 
the selection of writings is in the form of a question: what about Lassalle is significant 
for us today? Lassalle the man is projected, for example, by his letter addressed to the 
young Russian woman, Sophia von Sontzoff, one of the three main women in his life. 
His affection for another, Helene von Dönniges, involved him in a duel that cost him his 
life. It is this “dandyhaft” side of Lassalle that is revealed in the "Manuskriptbrief" to 
Sophia and that the editor believes will give today’s reader “a significant experience.” 
Lassalle the thinker is illumined in another category of selections, qualified by the 
editorial acknowledgment that his greatness rests in the political, rather than the in- 
tellectual, arena. According to the editor, Lassalle’s Italian War and the Mission of 
Prussia, in which he suggested a Franco-Prussian alliance against Austria, will find an 
echo in Germany and France today. Writings that portray Lassalle the fighter, consti- 
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tuting more than half of the book, are selected from the short period 1862-1864, the 
seedtime of his historical significance. This was the time when the “Father of German 
Socialism” issued that movement’s “Charter” and created the “first genuine workers’ 
party in the world.” A number of evaluations of Lassalle, recorded by his contem- 
poraries and recent authorities, contribute to an understanding of the man and his 
influence in the context of changing times. This is an interesting profile of a man with 
a messianic complex: who championed the poor and enjoyed the luxuries of the rich. 
The book is enriched with Lassallean miniature quotations and bibliographical ma- 
terials. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior Kart MEYER 


BRIEFWECHSEL MIT KARL MARX UND FRIEDRICH ENGELS. By Wilhelm 
Liebknecht. Edited by Georg Eckert. [Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
deutschen und ésterreichischen Arbeiterbewegung, Number 5.] (The Hague: Mouton & 
Co. 1963. Pp. 509. Glds. 44.) In its series of publications of the correspondence of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, the International Institute for Social History has now 
published this collection. The title is misleading because the volume also contains an 
extensive collection of letters by Eleanor Marx-Aveling of interest to the history of 
British socialism in the late nineteenth century. The editor stresses that this volume is 
neither a final nor a scientific edition. The sources of this collection are the manuscripts 
formerly in the archives of the Social Democratic party of Germany and now at the 
institute in Amsterdam and those at the archives of the institutes for Marxism-Leninism 
in Moscow and Berlin. The latter were available to the editor only in printed, or in 
one case in photostatic, form. According to Eckert, there is reason to believe that there 
are extant letters that are not contained in any of these archives. This volume is, 
nevertheless, extremely valuable to the student of nineteenth-century socialism. The 
letters reveal the inner struggles between Marxists and Lassalleans within the early 
German Social Democratic party and the conflicts of Marxists with the Proudhonists 
in the First International and later with the French Possibilists regarding the formation 
of the Second International. Brief essays scattered through the volume place the letters 
in their historical context. A very human touch is added by letters of Mrs. Liebknecht 
and especially those of Mrs. Marx, which offer glimpses into the two households and 
also reflect Mrs. Marx’s great pride in the upper-class background of her daughter's 
associates. 

Roosevelt University GEoRG G. IGGERS 


DER ENGLISCHE PARLAMENTARISMUS IN DER DEUTSCHEN POLITISCHEN 
THEORIE IM ZEITALTER BISMARCKS (1857-1890): EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
VORGESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN PARLAMENTARISMUS. By Reinhard ]. 
Lamer. [Historische Studien, Number 387.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1963. Pp. 130. 
DM 13.80.) Lamer's study is excellent, a clear and interesting analysis of the way in 
which prominent German political leaders and theorists of the Bismarckian era under- 
stood the English constitution. In three well-written chapters, Lamer reports German 
discussions of the structure, functioning, and possibilities of future development of 
English parliamentarianism. He finds an astonishing degree of misunderstanding, 
which he attributes to an inability to appreciate the nature of cabinet government. 
Lamer sees the reason for this inability less in faulty observation than in an unwilling- 
ness to draw proper conclusions from what was seen; German liberals clung to a 
picture of the Enplish constitution as they thought it should be, and their norm for 
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good government was. the constitutional monarchy. So influential a theorist as Gneist, 
accordingly, could not give due importance to the powerlessness of the English king 
because it did not conform to the liberal ideal of balance between monarch and Parlia- 
ment. Misunderstanding was made easier by the crisis in parliamentary government in 
England after 1832, which did seem, and not only to Germans, to put in doubt the 
future of the English form of government. Lamer’s study has the merit of being at 
once a cogent treatment of a modestly defined problem and a demonstration that the 
problem, in pointing beyond itself, is a significant one. | 

Connecticut College Lenore O'Bovrx 


LUDWIG QUIDDE: EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES DEMOKRATISCHEN 
GEDANKENS IN DEUTSCHLAND. By Uis-Friedebert Taube. [Münchener histor- 
ische Studien, Abteilung neuere Geschichte, Number 5.] (Kallmünz: Verlag Michael 
Lassleben. 1963. Pp. x, 226. DM 15.80.) In the April 1894 issue of a modest journal, 
Die Gesellschaft, appeared an article titled "Caligula: A Study in Imperial Insanity," by 
Ludwig Quidde, a then unknown thirty-six-year-old historian. Obviously an attack on 
the flamboyant William II, the New Course, German militarism, and the general drift 
of German politics and foreign policy, the political satire aroused tremendous attention 
throughout Germany. In pamphlet form it went through thirty editions in 1894. The 
English translation, published in London in 1917, was titled “The Kaiser's Double." 
For thirteen years Ludwig Quidde, son of a Bremen businessman, had been working as 
research collaborator on a multivolumed edition of German Reichstag documents, first 
as co-worker of the historian Julius Weiszäcker and then as his successor. The “Caligula” 
article effectively blasted his hopes for a German university post, especially since the 
nationalist-minded Prussian professor-prophets, in control of academic jobs, would have 
nothing to do with the acidulous upstart. Less than two years later, annoyed by 
references on a medal to William II as “William the Great,” Quidde stated publicly 
that the inscription should have been “To the Memory of an Absurdity and a Political 
Impudence.” Found guilty of lese-majesty, the maverick scholar served three months 
in a Munich prison. He took it "without any sense of tragedy." With his career as 
historian demolished, the irrepressible Quidde became a zealous advocate of the demo- 
cratic idea in Wilhelminian Germany. He supported the Volkspartei (south German, 
democratic) because it was “a party of social and industrial reform, and a party of 
peace.” For the rest of his life he advocated democratic pacifism, on which he wrote 
many books and articles. As early as 1893 he spoke out for disarmament and the 
rights of national minorities. He was alienated by German militarism, which he held 
to be an unmitigated curse. His work was much the same as that of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster (born in 1869 and still alive at the advanced age of ninety-four). In 1919- 
1920 Quidde was a member of the Weimar National Assembly. In 1927 he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize, which he shared with the Frenchman Buisson. He died in 
1941. All this is recounted in a first-rate dissertation by Utz-Friedebert Taube under 
the sponsorship of Professor Franz Schnabel. The author traces not only the life of 
this remarkable man, but also describes with understanding and insight the evolution 
of his ideas and beliefs. The research is painstaking and thorough; there are twenty- 
four pages of bibliography in small type. The author apparently has missed nothing in 
the life of his subject. This book is a gratifying example of the historical research now 
being done in West Germany. It certainly means the end of the intellectual drought 
of the Hitler years, when otherwisé sane young scholars were writing their doctoral 
dissertations on nonsensical Rassenkampf and Rassenkunde. 

City College of New York Lous L. Snyper 
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DER WEG NACH VERSAILLES; ERINNERUNGEN 1912-1919. SCHICKSALS- 
EPOCHE EINER GENERATION. By Fritz Max Cahén. (Boppard am Rhein: Harald 
Boldt Verlag. 1963. Pp. 383.) The author of this moderately interesting and conceited 
memoir began his career as a poet and film scenarist just before the Great War, ac- 
quired his political education in the cafés of Paris and Berlin, and was less than twenty- 
eight years old in mid-1919. He describes himself as a lifelong Democrat, anti-Hegelian, 
Neo-Kantian, and anti-Marxist who never yielded to the seductions of Social Democracy. 
Instead he identified with Friedrich Naumann and the Fortschritiiche Volkspartei 
and, like them, actively advocated substantive constitutional reforms only when condi- 
tions worsened during the war. Cahén was ideally suited to become the Frankfurter 
Zeitung's correspondent in Copenhagen. Both he and his paper were more enlightened 
than the German government both in style and in persuasion. As a loyal imperial 
subject he volunteered his services to Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German ambassador. 
Thereafter he used his "democratic" credentials to permeate the Danish press with pro- 
German propaganda and to organize cultural exchanges. Immediately after the armi- 
stice he accompanied the first US correspondent into Germany in the hope of getting 
him to dramatize the food shortages and the danger of Bolshevism. Cahén is typical 
of those Muss-Demokraten who in Germany's national interest abetted the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia, capitalized on the specter of Bolshevism in Germany, and en- 
couraged the Socialists in the Allied nations to oppose a dictated peace. Not surprisingly, 
when he became Foreign Minister, Rantzau made Cahén his press secretary, speech 
writer, and special messenger. According to Cahén, who kept no diary, even before 
they left Berlin for Versailles he had drafted Rantzau's tough speech, and Rantzau had 
decided to deliver it in a sitting position in the hope of simulating an atmosphere of 
negotiation and of avoiding the posture of an accused before his judges, To the bitter 
end Cahén opposed signing the treaty. He was confident that the Czechs and Poles 
could be fought off; he also anticipated that because the Allies had occupied Germany 
they would be forced to feed the people and to realize the impossibility of levying 
gigantic reparations. In retrospect Cahén even speculates whether this Allied occupation 
might not have been the prelude to a joint crusade against Soviet Russia. Plus ga 
change, plus c'est la méme chose. 

Princeton University ARNO J. MAYER 


L'ALLEMAGNE ET LES PROBLÈMES DE LA PAIX PENDANT LA PREMIERE 
GUERRE MONDIALE: DOCUMENTS EXTRAITS DES ARCHIVES DE L'OFFICE 
ALLEMAND DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Volume I, DES ORIGINES A LA 
DÉCLARATION DE LA GUERRE SOUS-MARINE À OUTRANCE (AOUT 1914- 
31 JANVIER 1917). Published and annotated by André Scherer and Jacques Grune- 
wald. Preface by Maurice Baumont and Pierre Renouvin. [Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Paris, Series “Textes et Documents," Volume III. 
Travaux de l'Institut d'Histoire des Relations internationales] (Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1962. Pp. Ix, 719. 35 fr.) Was there ever a good chance of a negotiated 
peace during the First World War? The question was reopened some years ago by 
Hans Gatzke's Germany's Drive to the West, and all the evidence that has appeared 
since that time, including the studies of Karl Birnbaum, Fritz Fischer, Karl Heinz 
Janssen, Ernest R. May, and Egmont Zechlin, has pointed to a negative conclusion. 
'This conclusion is further confirmed by this new and welledited collection of docu- 
ments from the captured files of the German Foreign Office. Devoted in large part to 
German-American relations, this important volume shows at length the unhappy 
dilemma confronting the German government as it sought, on the one hand, to main- 
tain American good will and neutrality, while, on the other, it continued to pursue 
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the kind of grandiose war aims which, if revealed publicly, would doubtless have 
alienated American opinion beyond recall and further damaged Germany’s already pre- 
carious diplomatic situation. It seems clear from these documents that, given its ex- 
pansionist war aims, it was impossible for Germany to reply specifically to President 
Wilson’s appeal to all the belligerents, in December 1916, for a statement of their war 
aims, and that such evasion on Germany's part doomed all negotiations before they 
even began. Some of the documents included in this volume were first published by the 
Reichstag Committee of Inquiry of 1919, but for same reason that committee failed to 
publish some of the most interesting and revealing official documents on German 
wartime politics and diplomacy. These documents, it may be added, give much new 
information on such subjects as the troubled course of Austro-German relations, on 
Germany's plans for a Polish satellite state, and on numerous other plans and proposals 
designed to assure Germany’s future hegemony in Europe, Finally, these documents also 
show that the naval command’s ambitions were not far below those of the Oberste 
Heeresleitung, including as they did, among other things, the acquisition of much of 
the Flanders and Courland coast, Dakar, the Azores, and Tahiti. These documents 
should be widely read. It is to be hoped that they, and the forthcoming documents on 
the foreign relations of the Weimar Republic, will soon be translated into English. 

Rice University Francis L. LogzweNHEIM 


ABWEHRKAMPFE AM NORDFLÜGEL DER OSTFRONT, 1944-1945. [Schriften- 
reihe des militärgeschichtlichen Forschungsamtes, Beiträge zur Militär-und Kriegsge- 
schichte, Volume V.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1963. Pp. 459. DM 58.) 
Any comprehensive scholarly history of World War IT will henceforth have to take this 
volume into account as the most authoritative source on the German retreat from the 
Baltic States and East Prussia from the time. of the mounting of the Soviet Army's 
offensive in tnid-September 1944 to the war's end the following May. Based almost en- 
tirely on primary documentary materials, such as operational orders, doctrinal directives, 
telegraphic and telephonic instructions from the high command of the armed 
forces and the army, the war diaries of Army Group North and its component Six- 
teenth and Eighteenth Armies and Group Narva, a corpstype command, which held 
the left flank of the eastern front, and the diaries, after action reports, and unit histories 
of the Naval Staff Eastern Baltic, and divisions and regiments, it tells the story of a 
constant, yet technically skillful German withdrawal on the entire northern sector of 
the front and of the fundamental issues in strategy between Hitler, as commander in 
chief of the army, and the army group and army commanders over the question of 
holding or withdrawing from the Baltic region. The overriding consideration in the 
commander in chief's decision to hold as much of the Baltic coast as possible, especially 
the coast of Kurland, which has all but been ignored in both general war histories 
and memoirs, was the concern for the security of the iron ore life line from the north- 
eastern Swedish ports on the Gulf of Bothnia to the steelworks in western Germany 
at the other end of the Baltic Sea. In weighing the historical significance of the en- 
circlement of the main body of Army Group North in Kurland, at Riga, and at 
Konigsberg the higher strategic factor will have to be given due weight. Of no less im- 
portance was the coast of Esthonia for its great oil tanker works and oil refineries. 
Four very able military historians, Karl Kohler, Helmuth Forwick, Rudolf Kabath, and 
Friedrich Forstmeier, wrote the three major parts of this work, under the general 
editorship of Hans Meier-Welcker. Technically highly competent, the writers are very 
cautious in their interpretation of the moot questions of strategy on both conceptual 
and operational levels, Rather unusual, in terms of volume structure, and particularly 
because the book’s main theme is the land battle, is the editor’s decision to give the 
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first major portion over to the order of battle and operations of Air Fleet One, the 
principal mission of which was to work with Army Group North. A highly dramatic 
element in the story is the escape of the Twenty-third Infantry Division and auxiliary 
units from northern Esthonia to Kurland, in Latvia, via the islands of Moon, Dago, 
and Osel guarding the entrance to the Gulf of Riga. The last of the three major sec- 
tions of the book deals with the conduct of the battle of Prussia and the Memel and 
Königsberg bridgeheads as well as with the larger issues between holding the last two 
at all costs or breaking through to the west for a closer defense of Germany itself. 
To students of the war, the annexes showing orders of battle, air force missions by date 
and target, and important directives and orders at the end of each section of this work 
are extremely valuable in connection with both text and future research. A kangaroo- 
type pocket on the inside of the back cover contains a number of sketch maps that 
might more usefully have been distributed throughout the book. Sketch maps of rear- 
guard actions of divisions, regiments, and even battalions might have been helpful, for 
the history of the German Army in the last phase of the war is, after all, a history of 
defensive retreat. That army’s rich tactical and technical experience should be pre- 
served for study by lower units. 

Norwich University ALBERT NORMAN 


SAINT FRANCOIS DE SALES AND THE PROTESTANTS. By Ruth Kleinman. 
[Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Number 52.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 
1962. Pp. 153.) The author has set out to show that St. Francis de Sales was not an 
innovator in his methods of converting Protestants and that he did not question the 
basic religious policies of contemporary governments, but even supported these policies. 
Through her thorough and critical investigation of the sources, she has demonstrated 
that St. Francis was a man of his time as regards the relations of Catholics and Prot- 
estants and that he took for granted that it was the duty of the state to use its power 
to preserve orthodoxy and suppress heresy. She might have emphasized, however, that, 
on a relative basis at least, St. Francis was much more conciliatory and charitable in 
his attitude toward Protestants than the great majority of his Catholic contemporaries. 
In this connection, the bitterness and violence of political and theological controversy 
on both sides might have been given more formal attention. The bishop in exile of 
Geneva had ample reason to be less conciliatory than he was. 

Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGumz 


DEUX CENTS ANS DE VIE ET D'HISTOIRE VAUDOISES: L4 FEUILLE 
D'AVIS DE LAUSANNE, 1762-1962. [Bibliothèque historique vaudoise, Number 33.] 
(Lausanne: Librairie Payot. 1962. Pp. 418.) On the occasion of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the Feuille d’avis de Lausanne its editors have published a comprehensive 
evaluation of the rich source material contained in its archives. They and their helpers 
did a thorough job. It is almost unbelievable how many details they found that may 
appear to be rather insignificant, but nevertheless contribute to the true picture of daily 
life in Lausanne throughout the last two centuries. The authors brought to their task 
some specific qualifications. They love their subject with that typically Swiss passion 
for local history. From such a viewpoint nothing that has ever happened in one’s own 
home town is unimportant. There is, of course, the danger of presenting a mere 
enumeration of data. Several of the authors avoided this pitfall because they were able 
to see things in their general context. Two examples may illustrate this statement: The 
first is offered by Professor Louis Junod, director of the cantonal archives, in his clever 
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evaluation of events before and directly after the founding of the Feuille d'avis under 
the rule of the overlords in Berne as a mere advertisement paper. As Lausanne owes its 
position as the capital of the canton of Vaud to an upheaval against Berne, local Vaudois 
historians were expected to be rather anti-Bernese, Junod is above such polemics. He 
neither idealizes nor detracts from that "colonial" past, which is quite remarkable, and 
Junod's paper is a real challenge not to see our past by simplifying clichés, The other 
really refreshing part of the book is that written by Professor Paul-Louis Pelet. It 
presents a colorful description of economic life in Lausanne and its rural surroundings 
from 1762 to 1850, seen through advertisements in the Feuille d'avis. Several maps 
illustrate the places of origin of the various products recommended in the Feuille. 
Imports from other Swiss cantons were rather rare and concentrated on such specialties 
for the connoisseur as lekerlets (cookies) and a kirsch from Basel, tabac de santé de 
M. Lavater from Zürich, and chapzigre (sapsago) from Glarus. Local life then was 
self-sufficient. Even vacations were spent in the immediate neighborhood, preferably 
in one of the then quite numerous small balneary resorts around Lausanne that com- 
peted with each other in their alluring Feuille d'avis announcements. By reading 
Pelet’s paper we see Lausanne through the eyes of a discriminating housewife of the 
early nineteenth century. 


Washington, D. C. Luxas F. BURCKHARDT 


LA PROPRIETÀ TERRIERA E LE ORIGINI DEL RISORGIMENTO NEL BOLOG- 
NESE. Volume I, 1789-1804. By Renato Zangheri. [Fonti e ricerche per la storia di 
Bologna.] (Bologna: Zanichelli Editore. 1961. Pp. xiv, 326.) To the list of enlightened 
reformers in eighteenth-century Italy, such as Tanucci in Naples, Leopold in Tuscany, 
and the Milanese executors of Austria’s policies, must be added Pope Pius VI, who in 
his capacity as secular ruler attempted to modernize the administration of the Papal 
States. In 1780 he determined that Bologna’s tax structure should be renovated and 
laid down the lines that the reform was to follow. Reflecting a physiocratic attitude 
toward the importance of land as the productive force in economic life, he de- 
cided that a new land tax was to be the only source of revenue. All existing direct 
and indirect levies were to be abolished, together with all feudal and ecclesiastical 
exemptions. The execution of his plans was entrusted to his legate in Bologna, Ignazio 
Cardinal Boncompagni Ludovisi, who ordered a general cadastre of all property. The 
new tax would be assessed on the basis of this Bolognese "domesday book.” Once the 
Pope's plans became known, opposition among the Bolognese was widespread, From 
1780 to 1796 all means were employed to prevent what the Bolognese Senate, proud . 
of Bologna's semi-independent relationship to the papacy, considered arrogant ecclesi- 
astical interference in the city's internal affairs. This opposition and the slowness with 
which work on the cadastre proceeded prevented any tax reform before' the arrival of 
the French in 1796. Later, the cadastre and other relative materials were misplaced 
and misfiled. Professor Zangheri, working in the Bologna archives, found these docu- 
ments, and they became the basis for his study. He has enriched it with references to 
Boncompagni's correspondence and additional material from the Vatican and other 
collections. While Pius VI's and Boncompagni's attempts at reform were unsuccessful, , 
French policies quickly brought changes. Most noteworthy was the emergence of a 
nucleus of large bourgeois landlords who brought to agriculture an enterprising spirit 
previously unknown and an awareness of the need for modern techniques and more 
flexible economic and political relationships. This enterprising spirit sought ways 
to make the land yield more. Previously, the Bolognese had had a diversified 
agriculture carried out by small tenant farmers. But after 1800 the large farm, 
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devoted mainly to the growing of rice, proved so profitable that more and more land 
was given over to it. The tenant farmer, excluded from his small plot, sank into the 
ranks of the day laborer. It will be interesting to follow the further evolvement of 
Bologna’s economic life with its attendant political repercussions in Zangheri’s second 
volume, in which he promises to carry the story to 1835. This first volume, with its 
lucid 151 pages of text, five appendixes, and a map of the Bolognese, is good economic 
history. Limited in scope, it probes deeply and shows how the thorough study of one 
of the parts can illuminate the whole. 

Regis College EmıLıana P. NOETHER 


FONTI PER LA STORIA DEL RISORGIMENTO ITALIANO NEGLI ARCHIVI 
NAZIONALI DI PARIGI: I RIFUGIATI ITALIANI 1815-1830. By Salvatore Carbone. 
[Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca scientifica. Series 2, Fonti, 
Volume XLIII] (Rome: the Istituto. 1962. Pp. xxi, 202.) MEMORIE ROMANE. In 
two volumes. By Jan Philip Koelman. Edited by Maria Luisa Trebiliani. Preface by 
G. ]. Hoogewerff. [Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. Biblioteca scientifica. 
Series 2, Fonti, Volumes XLVI and XLVIL] (Rome: the Istituto. 1963. Pp. xix, 271; 
277—522.) From earliest times Italy developed a unique relationship with other lands. 
Roman legions marched from its boundaries to conquer an empire. Later, peoples 
from the far corners of Europe flocked to Italy. Through the ages, this pattern has 
persisted. Italians have wandered abroad, seeking gain or refuge; foreigners have gone 
to Italy to pursue their special interests, These two books illustrate well this two-way 
traffic. The first, by Salvatore Carbone, is essentially a bibliographical guide to material 
in the Paris National Archives on early nineteenth-century Italian refugees to France. 
It continues the work by Baldo Peroni, Fons per la Storia d'Italia dal 1789 al 1815 
nell'Archivio nazionale di Parigi (1936). Carbone has studied all the documents for 
the years 1815-1830, concentrating particularly on the years 1820-1824 A veritable 
treasure house of information, his book analyzes and locates data on individual Italian 
expatriates in France so clearly that any scholar henceforth working in that area will 
ignore it only to his own detriment. Even a casual perusal of the summarized informa- 
tion illustrates the character of Italian emigration after the revolts of 1821, since the 
author lists all the refugees in France by name, giving their place of origin, profession, 
and clear archival references. Carbone is indeed to be congratulated for the painstaking 
research that not only locates archival material in Paris, but further indicates which 
documents are available in microfilm at the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano in Rome, The second book, translated for the first time into Italian by 
Lillian Pennington De Jongh, is the diary, kept by the Dutch artist Jan Philip Koelman, 
who spent the years 1844-1857 in Rame, first as a student and then as a practicing 
painter. These were important years in Rome’s history, and Koelman’s memoirs present 
a vivid account of the events in which he and his younger brother, Jan Hendrick, also 
a painter, were more than spectators. Liberal in their sympathies, both fought in the 
volunteer corps which helped in the unsuccessful defense of Mazzini’s Roman 
Republic. G. M. Trevelyan drew on this diary in Garibaldis Defense of the 
Roman Republic. As a painter, Koelman, while achieving a certain amount of . 
recognition in his own country, was not outstanding. As a writer, at least in this 
graceful and natural translation, Koelman revealed considerable ability and talent. 
Writing as a liberal citizen of Holland to whom the Roman events brought back 
memories of his own country’s long struggle against Spain, Koelman left us an 
unforgettable word picture of the feelings and sentiments of an embattled citizenry. 
But more than the record of an unsuccessful revolution, the diary is a mine of informa- 
tion on the customs, attitudes, feasts, and daily living habits of nineteenth-century 
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Italians. It should appeal not only to the historian but also to anyone interested in 
a good story. 


Regis College i EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


A HISTORY OF THESSALONIKE. By Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos. Translation by 
T. F. Carney [‘Exaroela, Maxedovixdv Zxovdav: “Tdouua Meler@v Xegoovycov 
toU Áiuov, Number 63.] (Thessalonike: Institute for Balkan Studies. 1963. Pp. 
viii, 155.) Thessalonike is an ancient European city by any standards. Founded in 316 B.C., 
it was named Thessalonike in honor of the sister of Alexander the Great by Cassander, 
who took her as his wife. In origin Thessalonike is consequently a Hellenistic city that 
has never lost its commercial and historical importance. Strategically situated in a most 
favorable geographica! position in Macedonia, it joins the Balkans to the Aegean Sea. 
During the Byzantine period Thessalonike was second in importance only to the 
capital of Constantinople. In modern times Thessalonike ranks next to Athens in 
population and importance. The history of this famous city 1s a long and complicated 
one, primarily because not only have Grecks played an important role there, but so have 
Romans, Slavs, Saracens, Bulgarians, Franks, Venetians, T'urks, Jews, and the Great 
Powers of Europe. The history of Thessalonike is bound up with that of the Balkans, 
the eastern Mediterranean, and Europe. Dr. Vacalopoulos’ brief but highly readable and 
pertinently illustrated (with twelve plates) story draws upon the most recent historical 
and archaeological investigations and contains a very useful bibliography. The book 
covers the history of Thessalonike in three parts that comprise the major chronological 
divisions of its history: ancient, medieval (Byzantine), and the time from Turkish 
rule (1430) to the present day. Not intended as more than a general introduction to the 
city for the uninitiated reader, the book does its task well, in spite of its characteris- 
tically Greek nationalistic orientation and specifically Macedonian Greek flavor. From 
a historiographic point of view, a morc objective style of writing would have been 
desirable, 

Colgate University Joun E. Rexmeg 


THE WALDSTEIN WOOLEN MILL: NOBLE ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY BOHEMIA. By Herman Freudenberger. [The Kress Library of 
Business and Economics, Publication Number 18.] (Boston: Baker Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 1963. Pp. xi, 68. $4.00.) This tight little 
study is a valuable addition to our slight knowledge of the industrial enterprises 
established on aristocratic manors and fostered by the cameralism of the Habsburg 
government in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It deals with a pioneer textile 
works operated by the enlightened Waldstein family on their country estate at Dux- 
Oberleutensdorf in northwest Bohemia from 1715 to 1819. It is based chiefly on a 
unique find of primary sources: twenty rare copper engravings of 1728 (reproduced 
here), which depict the factory complex and the entire wool manufacturing process, 
and a set of records of the enterprise for the years 1731-1775, discovered in Czecho- 
slovakia after World War IJ, from which the author has reconstructed its relatively 
successful business history. Missing details are ingeniously interpolated from a variety 
of materials on wool manufacturing elsewhere. Employing over four hundred local 
serfs, guildsmen, and foreign specialists, the mill was noteworthy for its importation 
of the advanced “Dutch” method of clothmaking and the use of the little-known 
practice of “internal contracting” within the consolidated workshop. This clearly 
written monograph is an excellent advertisement for the author’s forthcoming industrial 
history of modern Bohemia-Moravia and Czechoslovakia. 

Occidental College Josera F. Zacex 
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PAISII KHILENDARSKI I NEGOVATA EPOKHA (1762-1962): SBORNIK OT 
IZSLEDOVANIIA PO SLUCHAI 200-GODISHNINATA OT ISTORITA SLAVIANO. 
BULGARSKA [Father Paisii of the Monastery of Khilendar and His Time (1762- 
1962): A Collection of Essays in Honor of the Bicentennial of His History of the 
Slavic-Bulgarian Peoples]. [Academia Litterarum Bulgarica, Institutum Historicum. 
Studia in Honorem Ducentesimorum Anniversariorum Historiae Slavenobulgaricae 
Paisii Scribendae (MDCCLXII-MCMLXII).] (Sofia: Izdatelstvo na Bulgarskata Akad- 
emiia na Naukite. 1962. Pp. 647. 6.29 L.) Eighteen Bulgarian scholars, five of them 
women, evaluate Father Paisii of Khilendar, author of a history (1762) of the 
Slavo-Bulgarians, with essays on his ideology and the existing socioeconomic conditions, 
the linguistic and literary aspects of his history, and related themes. Dimitur Kosev 
reviews the conflicting interpretations: the bourgeois view (Penev and Drinov) 
depicting Paisii as the thaumaturgic restorer of national consciousness and terminator 
of the "dark age" of Bulgarian history; the bourgeois view (Shishmanov) of peasant 
risings and Aaidut (Robin Hood) actions as manifestations of a continuous protest, 
which, under the impact of socioeconomic change, produces a Bulgarian "renaissance"; 
and the recent Marxist view (Kosev) of peasants as rebels but not revolutionaries and 
of the contemporary local bourgeoisie as both in its swaddling clothes and divided into 
a well-todo Hellenized group and a group aware of its Bulgarian nationality but 
economically and politically immature. For Khr. Khristov the latter was “a transi- 
tional social group," not a distinct social class. Not a dark age, the eighteenth century 
was a time of closer contacts with Orthodox monasteries in Russia, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Voivodina, and of growth of literacy and of the keeping of business records 
in Bulgarian. For Virzhiniia Paskaleva it was an era of commercial capitalism but 
state (Ottoman) abstinence from aid to the textile industry. For Strashimir Dimitrov 
and Vera P. Mutafchieva, it was an era in which brigands (kirjalis) and municipal 
notables (ayans) transformed the feudal Grundherrschaft into a transitional Gutsherr- 
schaft or chiftlik economy. Like Kosev, Mutafchieva rejects the portrayal of ayans and 
kirjalis as agents of French revolutionary thought and contends that resistance to the 
kirjalis failed as a war of national liberation because of the lack of a strong national 
ideology. Bistra Tsvetkova finds most Aatdut activity in heterogeneous Macedonia 
(here defined as a Bulgarian land) and northwestern Bulgaria, and most Aaiduts as 
members of formerly privileged groups. In art, as in social and economic life, according 
to Asen Vasiliev, the eighteenth. century was transitional, with the painter-craftsman 
supplementing the zograf daskal (painter-teacher) or daskal pop (painter-teacher- 
priest), until, in the 1780’s, secularly directed schools of art appeared in a few com- 
munities. Vasiliev’s reproductions show "baroque" tendencies: decorative style, land- 
scapes in religious art, philanthropist notables as art subjects, and a shift from fresco 
painting to iconostasis, This is a good, unified book. 

Rutgers University TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 


KRESTIANSKAIA REFORMA 1864 GODA V TSARSIVE POL'SKOM [The 
Peasant Reform of 1864 in the Polish Kingdom]. By I. I. Kostiushko. (Moscow: USSR 
Academy of Sciences Press. 1962. Pp. 491.) The emancipation of peasants in the king- 
dom of Poland by the tsarist government in 1864 has long attracted the attention of 
Polish and Russian historians. The emancipation decree, linked with the whole issue of 
the 1863 revolution, provoked much controversy. Conservative Russian historians 
painted it in rosy colors; the liberals criticized the social and economic aspects of the 
reform; Polish historians usually put great stress on its political character. The last 
argued that the Russian government could not have given less than the revolutionaries 
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had already offered the peasants, but that the Russian version of reform was meant 
to drive a wedge between the peasant and the landlord and thus undermine Polish 
national unity. While stressing the political implications of the reform, the Marxists 
have been mainly interested in its economic and social character, which they termed 
conservative, Kostiushko’s book is a lengthy study of the emancipation reform, and, 
though the author admits that he was unable to exhaust all the sources and cover all 
the aspects of this complex issue, he has collected much material. In eight chapters the 
Soviet historian discusses the economic and social-political background of the reform, 
the Miliutin mission and proposals, the decree and its practical application, the question 
of land distribution, peasant struggle for land, the land tax and compensation to the 
landowners, and finally the issue of local government and administrative reform. He 
approaches the whole issue from the Marxist-Leninist position. To him the reform was 
above everything else a turning point in the transition from feudalism to capitalism, 
and he appraises it accordingly. The author correctly sees the decisive influence of the 
revolutionary emancipation manifesto of 1863 and maintains that the tsarist regime 
could not have turned back the clock. His criticism of social and economic shortcomings 
of the reform is also largely justified, but his basic assumptions are less convincing. A 
“class” approach forces Kostiushko to identify the interests of the government with 
those of the landowners. His insistence on social aspects relegates national problems and 
Polish-Russian antagonism into the background. The book on the whole contributes 
to our knowledge of the peasant reform of 1864, but Kostiushko’s framework tends to 
be too rigid. A final investigation af this problem still remains to be done. 

Indiana University Pıorr S. WANpvcz 


HISTORICA V: HISTORICAL SCIENCES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. (Prague: Pub- 
lishing House of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 1963. Pp. 324. 51 Kčs.) This 
volume is the fifth in a series published by the Historical Section of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences which in the past has been published annually but which 
beginning with the current volume is to be published semiannually. The purpose of 
Historica is to present to Western scholars the more important products of Czechoslovak 
historical research through translation. Historica V contains a significantly higher 
percentage of articles devoted to post-World War I events than previous volumes. 
Bohumil Lehár, “The Economic Expansion of the Baz'á Concern in Czechoslovakia and 
Abroad (1929-1938)," contains a well-documented, though Marxist slanted, account of 
the extraordinary expansion on a world-wide scale of Czechoslovakia’s shoemaking 
empire in the 1930’s. This is an interesting example of the methods used by a small 
family to establish a virtual monopoly in a consumers’ goods industry and the successful 
measures it took to overcome the barriers to international trade erected at the height 
af the protectionist era. This article, however, and some of the others in the volume are 
poorly edited and repetitious, V. Kural and A. Bentik, “Mouvernent des partisans en 
Tchécoslovaquie au temps de le deuxiéme guerre mondiale,” contains an extensive 
summary of a detailed study of the anti-Nazi resistance on Czechoslovak territory. In 
part this is the Czechoslovak historians’ contribution to the history of the resistance. 
The study merits a detailed critical analysis which is beyond the scope of this review. 
Karel Kaplan’s contribution, “On the Role of Dr. E. Beneš in February 1948,” is 
interesting also primarily because of the information it presents on Communist 
planning during the 1948 coup. Needless to say, the role of the Soviet Union is not 
mentioned, even by implication. The governmental crisis was alleged to have been 
precipitated by anti-Communist parties. Beneš is portrayed as clearly having the interests 
of the anti-Communists at heart but of playing a “positive” role because he was 
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sufficiently astute to recognize the hopelessness of his position. The volume also includes 
Ivan Hlavácek's "Die Geschichte der Kanzlei König Wenzels IV und ihre Beamten in 
den Jahren 1376-1419,” a scholarly and detailed biographical account of those men 
who helped one of the more important Bohemian kings carry out his functions; 
Bedfich Sindeläf, “Comenius und der Westfälische Friedenskongresz,” an account of 
the Czech scholar’s attempt at furthering the cause of his people at the Conference of 
Westphalia; and Vera Vomátková, “Österreich und der deutsche Zollverein,” an 
analysis of the nineteenth-century relations between the German Zollverein and the 
Habsburg Empire in the light of national and economic conflicts prevalent in Austria. 
A comprehensive bibliographic study of historical research in all categories published 
in Czechoslovakia in 1959 and 1960 completes the volume. 

University of Connecticut i Curt F. Beck 


THE SHAPING OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK STATE: DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE BOUNDARIES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1914-1920. By D. Perman. 
[Studies in East European History, Number 7.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill 1962. Pp. 339. 
Glds. 38.) Recent additions to the community of sovereign states, such as Malaysia and 
Indonesia, Kenya and Somalia, or Morocco and Algeria, are engaged in frontier disputes 
that strike older states as trivial Should not these new states be grateful for their 
existence? Must they immediately compound international tensions by creating disputes 
where none existed before? Some perspective on such disputes can be gained by 
turning one’s attention to the Central Europe of half a century ago. The dissolution of 
the Habsburg Empire and the consequent rise of the successor states were accompanied 
by frontier problems in comparison with which those of the newer states in Africa and 
Asia almost pale into insignificance. Mrs. Dagmar Horna Perman has written an out- 
standing scholarly study of the manner in which the Paris peace conferees reached 
their decisions fixing newborn Czechoslovakia's frontiers in' the winter of 1918-1919. 
Events of the 1930's had discouraged a dispassionate examination of this subject. Even 
today there persists a lively controversy over the Sudetenland that is kept alive by the 
many Eastern European expellee scholars in West Germany. The author's scholarly and 
objective treatment of this subject is therefore especially praiseworthy. Her Czechoslovak 
origin has enabled her to utilize fully all available Czechoslovak sources, but has not 
prevented her from looking at the subject in an objective manner. She has made such 
an impressive use of archives and other sources in the Western world that her book 
can be considered a definitive treatment of the subject. The strength of Perman’s study 
lies in her placing the discussions of the frontier details within the larger context of the 
interplay of Allied diplomacy. She explains why French rather than American wishes 
prevailed and how such farsighted Czechoslovak statesmen as Masaryk and Beneš 
had their hands tied by extreme nationalists of the Kramář type. In this light, one 
cannot help but reach the conclusion that, while the frontier settlement was certainly 
not perfect by any chosen criterion, it was, nevertheless, the most logical result under 
the then existing circumstances, Perman’s book is based on a Ph.D. thesis submitted at 
the University of California (Los Angeles) in 1954. This explains why most of the 
quoted sources were available in the early ı950’s. It is unfortunate that so many years 
had to pass before her thesis was made available to scholars in the field. While the 
footnotes are extremely numerous, they do not detract from the readability of the book. 
There is an excellent bibliography which should be very useful. It is, however, to be 
regretted that the publisher did not see fit to furnish the book with more and better 
maps, a particularly astonishing oversight in view of the subject matter. 

University of Connecticut Curr F. Beck 
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NORTHERN UNDERGROUND: EPISODES OF RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA AND FIN- 
LAND, 1863-1917. By Michael Futrell. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. 
Pp. 240. $6.50.) From the time of Herzen to the time of Lenin, Russian radicals often 
formulated their most significant thoughts on revolution while involuntarily sojourning 
in Western Europe. These ideas, and the men who held them, were doomed to futility 
unless contact could be established and maintained with actual and potential revolu- 
tionaries in Russia. Money, and sometimes arms, joined ideas as illegal goods of trade 
between the two places. Professor Futrell has given us a murky look at the transmission 
lines that ran through the northern countries, His book is based on extensive research 
among both documentary and living sources. What he found is necessarily more 
fragmentary than he or his readers would wish, but nevertheless provides important 
new information about persons and activities on the revolutionary periphery. The 
account is concerned not only with the Russian participants but also with the socialists 
and nationalists from the Baltic lands who cooperated in the mission of undermining 
the tsarist regime. The most valuable contribution made by the study is the light— 
and shadows—it casts on the question of German financial support for the Bolsheviks 
during World War I. Regrettably, Futrell has organized and presented his material 
with such complexity that probably few but dedicated specialists will be attracted 
to the book. 

Hollins College Warren S. HaNcuETT 


NEAR EAST 


MUSLIM INTELLECTUAL: A STUDY OF AL-GHAZALI. By W. Montgomery 
Watt. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press; distrib. by Aldine Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 1963. Pp. viii, 214. $5.00.) Dr. Watt, already the author of solid and original 
books on Mohammed and early Islam, here investigates the lifework of an outstanding 
medieval thinker, al-Ghazali (ap. 1058-1111), from “the general standpoint . . . of 
the sociology of knowledge," and so with particular attention to his influence on the 
"ideation" .of later Moslem society. Unfortunately, it is impossible to provide an 
enlightening account of a thinker's social achievement without a previous detailed 
and accurate study of his thought itself, and this remains to be done. (The most 
substantial attempt so far, F. Jabre’s La notion de certitude selon Ghazali [1958], is 
taken too lightly by Watt.) This book is disappointingly meager and disputable on the 
primary questions of an intellectual biography: What, precisely, were the subject's 
views on law and theology, philosophy, mysticism, and religious education at various 
periods of his life? On law and education almost nothing is said, though al-Ghazali's 
thought on them is important and surely deserves special notice in a sociological study. 
Still, there are many broad insights that will help the scholar who is too much absorbed 
in details. On the social relevance of al-Ghazali’s Sufism: "Religion was no longer to 
be the guide of statesmen in their more far-reaching political decisions. . . . It was 
instead to be the spiritual aspect of the life of the individual in his social relations." 
The level of address lacks consistency. For the nonspecialist there is much broad back- 
ground, going back five centuries from al-Ghazali, but there 1s no adequate presentation 
of his own intellectual formation or of his books in order of production. For the Islamic 
scholar there are those insights, but little systematic analysis of the subject's thought. 
It is hard enough to write a straight account of this many-sided thinker. In attempting 
something even more ambitious in such a short compass, the author leaves his readers 
unsatisfied and rather bewildered. 

University o] Michigan Gzorce F. HounaNI 
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THE OPENING OF SOUTH LEBANON, 1788-1840: A STUDY OF THE IMPACT 
OF THE WEST ON THE MIDDLE EAST. By William R. Polk. [Harvard Middle 
Eastern Studies, Number 8.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xx, 299. $6.25.) The history of the Middle East, and for that matter all of Asia 
and Africa, in the past two hundred years is the story of the reaction of the people 
to the social, political, and religious institutions and to the culture and technology of 
the West. This phenomenon, which some historians call the “impact” or “wave” of 
the West, and others the now ugly name of “Western imperialism,” began at different 
times for different peoples. The author of this volume believes that for the people 
of the Fertile Crescent (in the book referred to as Levant, Syria, and the Middle East 
interchangeably), it was the decade of 1830-1840. In other words, what the 
Napoleonic invasion did for Egypt as far as Westernization was concerned, the 
Egyptian invasion of Syria did for the people of the Levant. To present this thesis the 
author has chosen a small section of the already small region of Lebanon and has 
studied, rather exhaustively, the society before and after the “impact of the West.” The 
first five chapters deal with the political, fiscal, social, and economic organization of 
Mount Lebanon. Then, after narrating the invasion in Chapter v, he goes on to explain 
how this affected the political, fiscal, social, and economic organization of Mount 
Lebanon. To me the key is found in Chapter vm on the “Growth of Public Security.” 
It is quite evident that the Egyptian invasion of 1832 could not be considered a “wave” 
of the West. They had not had time to absorb much of the West themselves and 
could not have taken much of it to others. As the author recognizes, there were the 
French, the British, and the American missionaries before and after the coming of the 
Egyptians. What the Egyptians had of their own, however, they took into Lebanon. 
This was the indigenous Egyptian custom which “regarded public security as a first 
requirement of government.” Establishing public security in a society that for centuries 
had adapted itself to lack of it “was the crux of the Egyptian impact upon Syrian 
society.” It overturned the soil and made it possible for the seeds of Western 
civilization to grow. Significant in this volume, for those interested in research on 
Lebanon, is the exhaustive bibliography of primary sources, memoirs, chronicles, and 
other studies in Arabic, English, and French. This volume is very useful for historians 
interested in the impact of the West on the Arab world, and for sociologists interested 
in the process of social change in that area. Students of modern Lebanon will detect 
in this volume some of the causes for the present-day religious rivalries and will meet 
the equally energetic ancestors of the present-day Shihabs and Junblats. The author has 
succeeded in developing his thesis and has contributed a significant volume to the 
“Harvard Middle Eastern Studies.” 

Macalester College YAHYA ÁRMAJANI 


AFRICA 


CREOLEDOM: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREETOWN SOCIETY. 
By Arthur T. Porter. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 151. $3.40.) 
Historical sociology is rare indeed in the historiography of Africa during the colonial 
period. For this reason alone, Professor Porter's study of Freetown society over the past 
175 years would be a welcome pioneering work. It shows how much (beyond the 
dry-as-dust studies of colonial policy) can be made to emerge from the European 
archives and European accounts of Africa, merely by asking new questions of familiar 
sources, The focus of the study is necessarily narrow, centered on the relatively small 
group of Negro Americans who settled in Sierra Leone and made it, for more than a 
century, the principal outpost of Western culture in tropical Africa. Porter, however, is 
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not concerned with the broader impact of this settlement on African culture, but, 
rather, with the process by which successive groups of immigrants were assimilated 
into the class structure in Freetown itsel£ Roughly half the book is devoted to a 
historical survey of the formation of the Creole elite, its rise to power in the later 
nineteenth century, and its decline in competition with new men with roots in 
"tribal" Africa. The second half of the work is an analysis of social stratification. Here 
the author is concerned with the factors that carried Freetown society from a pre- 
dominantly closed system of social stratification in the early nineteenth century to a 
predominantly open system in later periods. It has important implications for the study 
of acculturation in other parts of Africa, and especially among the elites that have risen 
to political power during the postcolonial period. 

University of Wisconsin Pane D. CURTIN 


THE DIARIES OF LORD LUGARD. Volume IV, NIGERIA, 1894-5 AND 1898. 
Edited by Margery Perham and Mary Bull. (Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University 
Press. 1963. Pp. 444. $7.50.) This volume concludes the publication of Lord Lugard’s 
African diaries, which began with the three volumes issued in 1959. While the first 
three dealt with Lugard’s activities in East Africa, the present volume deals entirely 
with his activities in the territory that later became Nigeria. Lugard was present there 
on two separate occasions before the establishment of crown control. The first was the 
period from July 1894 to April 1895, the time of Anglo-French competition for Borgu. 
The second, from March to June 1898, covers Lugard’s activities, mainly on the Niger, 
as commander of the West African Frontier Force. While these diaries stop before the 
later and more important phase of Lugard’s Nigerian career, they are significant for 
the intimate and candid insight they give into the private thoughts of an imperialist 
of the 1890's. 


University of Wisconsin Panmr D. Curtin 


EGYPT IN REVOLUTION: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. By Charles Issawi. [Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 343. $7.20.) Charles Issawi's third attempt to present 
an economic analysis of modern Egypt will serve once again as an indispensable guide 
to the scholarly world. His earlier works, Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis 
(1947) and Egypt at Mid-Century (1954), were important studies. The latter work was 
widely read and referred to, rightly considered to be a classic in its field. The present 
work deals in considerable detail with the crucial economic developments in Egypt 
since 1952. After examining the evolution of the Egyptian economy since the Age of 
Mohammed Ali, the author sets forth the major alterations in the economy under 
Egypts new military regime. In essence the Nasser government has transformed the 
Egyptian economy from a largely free enterprise economy with vast inequalities in 
income distribution and with relatively large-scale foreign control to a "totalitarian 
socialist state." The nationalizations and sequestrations transferred the main branches 
of the economy to the hands of the government. Issawi clearly indicates the way in 
which the military regime was driven by its own goals and by the exigencies of external 
events to increasingly more radical economic and political programs. It seems unlikely 
that these men had a clear-cut economic philosophy when they came to power. In the 
first years of rule from 1952 to 1956 the government proceeded in an.orthodox fashion 
to restore economic stability and to develop productivity. In the author's estimation 
a series of external political events, beginning in 1955-1956 with the heightening of 
tension in the Middle East, occasioned the radicalization of Egypt's economic policies. 
Issawi has collected a considerable amount of information from the admittedly 
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difficult and relatively unreliable Egyptian sources. His chapters on agriculture, national 
income, industry, communications, foreign trade, and finance contain a wealth of 
statistical information that is not to be found in any other single work of reference. 
The author has perhaps done less with his material in places than he might. He fails at 
times to understand the spirit of the new regime and treats its programs with undue 
severity. But, in total, this work is excellent and will doubtlessly be a standard 
guide for the understanding of modern Egypt. 

Princeton University Rozert L. TicNoR 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HISTORIANS OF ASIA, SECOND BIEN- 
NIAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 6-9, 1962, HELD AT TAIWAN PROVINCIAL 
MUSEUM, TAIPEI, TAIWAN, REPUBLIC OF CHINA. PROCEEDINGS. ([Taipei: 
the Association.] n.d. Pp. xxviii, 826, 252.) This new association met first in Manila in 
November 1960. The second meeting, in Taipei, was attended by some one hundred 
Chinese scholars and fifty from Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, South Vietnam, 
Malaya, the Rhyukyus, Singapore, Hong Kong, Macao, the United States, Australia, 
Canada, and Portugal—a truly international representation. This large, handsome 
volume presents fifty papers in English and sixteen in Chinese, The editorial committee 
in Taipei is to be congratulated on making them available with such celerity and careful 
proofreading. (Regrettably, there is no index.) As is inevitable in membership gather- 
ings, some papers are brief and ephemeral reports or discussions, or summaries of work 
better available elsewhere, but the majority are substantial contributions. Almost im- 
perceptibly and without conscious effort, they portray the vitality of the new frontier 
of international history (and prehistory) in East and Southeast Asia. This vitality 
appears at once in the lead article, Dr. Li Chi's evocative reflections on forty years 
of Chinese anthropology and archaeology. Inter alia, he decries the Western tradition 
of “holistic characterization” of Chinese civilization, a parochialism, I may add, still 
exemplified in the impossible label “China specialist.” Even a China specialist, if 
procurable, could not evaluate all these papers, while simply listing them here would 
convey little. Anthropology and archaeology are strongly represented in such topics 
as the Eurasian diffusion of musical scales studied mathematically, a comparison of 
wood carving motifs around the Pacific, and the extensive new excavations on the 
River Kwai. Several papers are on the Liu-ch'iu (Ryukyu) Islands and their important 
records now available. Another group are on China’s foreign trade and migration. 
Two papers deal with the expansion of Islam in Southeast Asia, and others with Borneo, 
Malacca, the Philippines, and Macao. Another series is on cities: Singapore, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong. Most of these articles bear in one way or another on international 
relations, mainly premodern if not indeed prehistoric. Many pose problems for further 
work. All this is in addition to studies on topics in older established fields of Chinese 
history, such as the Six Dynasties figure Hsieh Ling-yiin and Buddhism, medieval 
academies, Han Yü as a historian, the “Chinese cities" (Han ch’eng) under the 
Khitan, the official class in Ming and Ch'ing. There are studies in historical geography, 
one on Peking in the late Ming, another on early American interest in Taiwan. While 
the quality is naturally uneven, the stimulus to research that these papers provide is 
very considerable. The archaeological record is just beginning to be unearthed; great 
opportunities await the anthropologist Both disciplines, as Li Chi argues, have much 
to offer the historian, who needs "to supplement his documentary study with some 
direct observations," using the requisite spoken languages. The interplay of historical 
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relations in East and Southeast Asia sparkles in these pages from many angles, and the 
a. Association of Historians of Asia is clearly performing an important 
ction. 


Harvard University Jonn K. FARBANK 


ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES. By Kalıkinkar Datta. (2d rev. ed.; Calcutta: World 
Press Private. 1963. Pp. xx, 249. Rs. 20.) In this authoritative account of Alivardi and 
bis times, Kalikinkar Datta has utilized important and illuminating sources: records 
of European trading companies, chronicles in the Persian language, and contemporary 
Bengali literature. His achievement lies in his thorough examination of Alivardi's 
rise to power and his strenuous activity as nawab of Bengal (1740-1756) in checking 
Maratha invasions and curbing his seditious Afghan subordinates, Alivardi's character 
is fully exposed: able and ambitious, a competent administrator and valiant general, 
he was still a Machiavellian. He had dangerous subordinates assassinated; he checked 
a Maratha invasion by having its leader and his generals perfidiously massacred at a 
peace conference; he seized power in 1740 similarly, showing the sort of boldness and 
treachery that, Datta believes, was the model for Britain's overthrow of Alivardi's 
grandson and heir at Plassey. In concluding his study, Datta offers several informative 
chapters on the economic, social, and cultural environment of Alivardi's age. Datta is 
convinced that India's decline and debasement began then. This is a troublesome 
thesis and is not self-evident from the information presented. Datta complains of the 
"vitiated taste" of the literature (the debased result of Machiavellian politics), but he 
offers no comprehensive or comparative analysis of the literature on which to establish 
this contention. Át the time, education flourished, and traditional literary activity was 
widespread. Datta likewise believes that Bengal's agriculture and manufacturing started 
permanent decline then, as the result of Maratha invasions. This suggestion needs 
thoughtful empirical examination. Actually, one might appropriately discern within the 
traditional society some declining, static, and flourishing features of the culture, for 
India's eighteenth-century civilization was intricate and cannot be explained merely in 
terms of decline, 

Bowdoin College Grorce D. Bearce 


CHINA ON THE EVE OF THE COMMUNIST TAKEOVER. By A. Doak Barnett. 
[Praeger Publications in Russian History and World Communism, Number 130.] 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. xii, 371. $6.95.) With the exception of 
the preface and introduction this volume was written about fifteen years ago. Its author 
was in China from 1947 to 1949 as a journalist and a fellow of the Institute of Current 
World Affairs, to which organization he sent reports on developments in China. 
Twenty-three of these reports, given only very limited circulation at the time, are now 
brought together as a book, without rewriting except for “a considerable amount of 
cutting, as well as some stylistic polishing.” As the author points out, the book "is not, 
and does not purport to be, either a history or an exhaustive analysis,” but it neverthe- 
less may be of interest and value to historians who are concerned with this important 
stage of the Chinese revolution. The first nine reports add up to an account of “the 
process of political, economic and social disintegration that took place on Nationalist- 
held China during 1946-49 at a headlong pace,” as revealed by samplings of Chinese 
opinion and behavior in a number of major Chinese cities between November 1947 
and December 1948. The longest piece in the book is a relatively detailed examination 
of the economic, social, and political structure and conduct of the Hsich-mahsiang region 
in Szechuan as of June 1948, which serves as an illustration of stagnation in the 
countryside. There are ten reports dealing with border areas, including, for example, 
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discussions of Shansi under Yen Hsi-shan, Chinese Turkestan, and the Moslem area in 
the northwest. The volume concludes with three reports from Peking in 1949, after the 
Communist takeover, The writing meets a high standard of current events reporting. 
Barnett does not attempt to be a prophet or a propagandist, but he traveled widely 
and used available sources of information intelligently; the resulting reports are compre- 
hensive and judicious, The specialists who received these reports at the time thereby 
had access to thoughtful and informed estimates of the state of Chinese society at a 
critical moment. In most cases contemporary journalistic comments on major crises 
would not merit resurrection in book form years later, but China on the Eve of the 
Communist Takeover is an exception to the rule. 

Mount Holyoke College Menwerx E. CAMERON 


THE FLYING TROIKA: EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY BY K. P. S. MENON, 
INDIA'S AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA, 1952-61. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 330. $7.00.) This superficial summary of post-Stalin Soviet history 
contains neither behind-the-scenes information nor penetrating comment of the kind 
that has so often turned the diary of an envoy to Russia into a vital scholarly source. 
The book is worth reading only in so far as the author's asides reflect Indian neutralist 
mentality, particularly with respect to the thaw in the cold war. In that view, all that 
is Asian or African is sweetness and light, except for Pakistan, renegade to the side of 
imperialism, which languishes in outer darkness. Satyagraha, Gandhi's successful credo 
for a subject people, becomes the scale upon which international morality is weighed, 
as the banner of nonviolence is carried proudly into the arena of world politics. Thus, 
anything that sounds like peace is good; whatever smacks of militarism is bad. Nehru 
is “wise, acute, piquant.” The Kremlin leaders, after Stalin’s death, are generally well 
intentioned; fervent imperialist Churchill, although “often blind . . . to the realities of 
Asia,” is quick to sense their honesty of purpose. Emerging Soviet chieftain Khrushchev 
reveals himself to be a man without malice, Eisenhower is a man of peace and honor, 
but he is constantly being thwarted, and indeed duped, by the sanctimonious blackguard 
John Foster Dulles, excoriation of whose obtuse anti-Communist crusade, impatience 
with neutralism, and reference to divine inspiration runs through this otherwise 
gently toned narration like a purple thread, A postscript, written on December 5, 
1962, admits that the “Chinese attack has given India a sharp lesson in power 
politics" and notes that the day has not yet arrived when the power of love, as 
Gandhi believed, can ward off invasion. Menon cites from Kautilya, India's “Machia. 
velli,” who defined an enemy “2,200 years ago ‘as that State which is situated on the 
border of one's own State” “But,” he adds, “the apparent success of our foreign 
policy, especially with the U.S.S.R, made us forget the wisdom of Kautilya.” Menon 
is happy, however, that India's adherence to nonalignment did not "stand in the way of 
the Western powers rendering [it] every assistance." 

City College o] New York STANLEY W. PAGE 


U NU OF BURMA. By Richard Butwell. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1963. Pp. x, 301. $7.50.) In this vivid, well-balanced picture of one of the most 
significant and attractive figures of free Asia, Dr. Butwell has deftly unraveled the 
tangled skein of Burma’s postindependence politics and the personal rivalries that led 
to the fateful split in the governing coalition in 1958 and paved the way for Left-wing 
authoritarian military rule today. He assigns due blame for this to Nu's personal 
failings: the piety and loyalty to questionable followers, which sometimes stultified 
his political shrewdness; his ignorance of, and interference with, administration; the 
contradiction between a real humility and determination to keep power in his own 
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hands. One further weakness Butwell could have stressed was the politicians’ suspicion 
of the numerous Burmese officials whom the British in fact trained and who (in contrast 
to India) were so often replaced by half-educated novices of village mentality with 
little comprehension of the plans for the new Burma. Yet he bears impressive witness 
to the unique personal hold over his countrymen that Nu has established through his 
disarming simplicity and common touch, Even the failings that made Nu an inefficient 
ruler have endeared him as a father figure to the Burmese. The army leaders know that 
they cannot hope to compete with Nu in popular regard, particularly considering 
Burmese ingrained distaste for regimentation of their kind. By keeping Nu imprisoned 
until 1964, when his mandate as Prime Minister runs out, they hope he will be 
forgotten. My six recent years in Burma confirm the assumption that this is false. 
Butwell also suggests that the role fate assigned to Nu was too big for him and that 
some different future role may suit him better. One could wish he had pursued further 
this speculation which has so occupied all Western observers in Burma. Butwell would 
agree, I believe, that the military regime is too un-Burmese to last in its present form, 
and that, if its leader were removed or again renounced power, Nu could dominate the 
country if he wished. If he did not—and the regime were not meanwhile too deeply 
embroiled with Communist elements—Nu’s old Socialist rivals, Ba Swe and Kyaw 
Nyein, stiffened perhaps by their former colleague, the recently discarded former 
Brigadier Aung Gyi, could once again give Burma the moderate Socialism for which 
Nu worked so long, leaving him free at last to seek the spiritual HAN he 
desires. 

University of Cincinnati Riesen A 
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THE NATIVE PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD. By Pedro 
Armillas, [Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia, Num- 
ber 108. Program of the History of America, Volume I. Publication Number 265.] 
(México, D. F.: the Instituto. 1962. Pp. xxxii, 201.) With the publication of Pedro 
Armillas volume on Indian society in America from its origins to its submergence in 
the Europeanized countries of today, the Commission of History of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History has succeeded in fulfilling the second phase of its 
plan for a comparative history of the Americas. The first step was the preparation of 
nineteen small volumes, with supplements, suggesting outlines for the history and 
assembling bibliographies. The second step has been the summarizing and emendation 
of the preliminary volumes in three more, the one by Armillas, a second by Silvio 
Zavala on the colonial period, and a third by Charles Griffin on the national period. 
The last to be issued, that by Armillas, is, however, logically first in the series. It 
therefore has prefaces by Zavala and Howard Cline and an introduction by Armillas, 
which give the necessary history and explanation of the project. In undertaking his 
part of the task, Armillas was forced to decide between attempting a general text, which 
he judged not possible in the present state of studies, or preparing a more technical 
work that would suggest ingredients for such a text and the materials now available. 
Armillas has opted for the latter alternative, Accordingly, he has divided the history of 
the American Indians into fifty themes, organized in ten chapters, eight on pre- 
Columbian and two on post-Columbian periods. The chapters are the normal ones: 
“American Origins" “Pre-Agricultural Stage,” "Origins of Agriculture,” “Proto-Agri- 
cultural Stage,” “Origins of the American Native Civilizations,” and so on. The themes 
are presented as subdivisions within most chapters and are accompanied by short 
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comments and some bibliography. Development varies widely from theme to theme. 
A work of this kind, representing a way station on a long road, is inevitably of 
greatly uneven value from page to page. Its major use would seem to be as a summary 
of the thinking of many experts in the field as of the middle 1950's. 

University of California, Berkeley Wooprow Boran 


PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By John Tracy Ellis. [Benedictine 
Studies, Number 5.] (Baltimore: Helicon. 1963. Pp. 313. $6.00.) Monsignor Ellis, an 
editor of the Catholic Historical Review and professor at the Catholic University of 
America, has brought together twenty-three essays, reviews, articles, and sermons he 
has prepared over the past decade. He is as painstaking in documenting a baccalaureate 
address as he was in his famous review of Stokes's Church and State in the United 
States, and he allows himself no more looseness of argument in speaking to Irishmen 
about Irish-American history than he does in writing in Harper's on the "American 
Catholic Tradition” of separation of church and state. Most scholars will find this 
volume instructive not so much for new information or new arguments, however, as 
for the demonstration it gives of the possibilities of religious history, a field in which 
denominational self-glorification, if not downright pious fiction, predominates. Ellis is 
able to write admiringly of the accomplishments of the American Church, without 
minimizing the vigor with which Catholic leaders at times disagreed with each other 
and without overlooking such persistent problems as an underdeveloped intellectual 
life and a lack of lay initiative and freedom, Archbishop Hallinan of Atlanta, in a 
useful foreword, points out that to be a good historian of one’s own group requires 
courage. Ellis may not be wholly persuasive when he tells a graduating class that 
the study of history develops courage in the student, but he has himself clearly 
acquired a fair measure of it. | 


Columbia University RoszaT D. Cross 


BARTHOLOMEW GOSNOLD, DISCOVERER AND PLANTER: NEW ENGLAND 
—1602, VIRGINIA—1607. By Warner F. Gookin. With footnotes and a concluding 
part by PAilip L. Barbour. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1963. Pp. xiii, 27r. $8.00.) 
If textbooks and scholarly monographs on early American history are consulted, one 
may appropriately ask with the author of this work: “Who was Bartholomew Gosnold?” 
Only brief references are found associating him with an expedition in 1602 to New 
England and the naming of Cape Cod, and to the founding of Jamestown, Virginia, 
where he served on the first appointed council until his death from sickness on August 
22, 1607. Efforts to fill this vacuum by Warner F. Gookin, New England “clergyman 
and amateur historian," were near completion at the time of his death in 1952. His 
manuscript lay unpublished in the library of the Dukes County Historical Society in 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, until Philip L. Barbour found it by chance in 1959. As 
editor he has completed the study, adding documentation in notes and a concluding 
section on Gosnold as “Prime Mover of the Jamestown Colony." Two parts of this 
study seem most significant. One is the identification of Gosnold's family background 
and his English associates, including his relationship with Sir Thomas Smythe, the 
Earl of Southampton, Captain Edward Hayes, and Richard Hakluyt. The other is the 
detailed analysis of the routes of discovery by Gosnold in 1602 as he moved south 
from Cape Cod to Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard. T'he author and editor, however, 
are too much inclined to give “historical imagination the reins" and to “spin a gossamer 
tale” even though aware “how unsubstantial are some of the threads used in the 
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weaving.” This study does make clear that Gosnold played a more important role than 
previously recognized in the promotion and organization of the Virginia colony, but 
additional evidence is needed before we can accept as valid the editor’s endorsement 
of John Smith’s suggestion that Gosnold was “the first mover” of Jamestown. 

University of Kansas W. Srrrr Rosınson 


JOHN CLAYTON: PIONEER OF AMERICAN BOTANY. By Edmund Berkeley and 
Dorothy Smith Berkeley. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 
236. $6.00.) John Clayton of Virginia, whose collaboration with J. F. Gronovius of 
Leiden on the Flora Virginica produced the finest botanical work to deal with the 
British colonies in North America in the eighteenth century, has been the most 
neglected major figure in early American natural history. This neglect is now 
remedied by the Berkeleys, who have found a surprising quantity of materials relating 
to their subject in the papers of Clayton's American, English, and European cor- 
respondents. The Norton papers of Colonial Williamsburg have yielded a particularly 
rich lode of information on John Clayton's style of life, even if they have revealed little 
about his personality. The authors make a convincing case in assigning to Clayton a 
greater share in the authorship of the first edition of the Flora Virginica than has 
usually been allowed him, thus rescuing him from the stigma of being a mere plant 
collector. At the same time, they have separated Clayton's own revision, which was 
never published, from the second edition of the Flora, which Gronovius’ son, Laurens 
Theodore, published in 1762. Of the former, only a brief outline made by John Ellis 
and presented as an appendix to this study has survived the nearly complete loss of 
Clayton's own papers. I regret that the authors, as biologists, have devoted so little 
space to their own evaluation of Clayton’s place and that of the Flora Virginica in 
cighteenth-century botany. They have, nevertheless, brought together as much as can 
probably be known about their subject and, in doing this, have given a useful account 
of the Anglo-American natural history circle from the time of John Ray to that of 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

University of Delaware Gzorce F, Frick 


GEORGE MERCER OF THE OHIO COMPANY: A STUDY IN FRUSTRATION. 
By Alfred Procter James. ([Pittsburgh, Pa.:] University of Pittsburgh Press. 1963. 
Pp. 96. $2.95.) Issued as a companion volume to the George Mercer Papers (1954) 
and Mr. James’s own The Ohio Company: Its Inner History (1959), this study 
furnishes additional information about George Mercer, who served as agent of the 
Ohio Company in London from 1763 to 1770. It has much less value than either of the 
two other books, in part because its subject was not a figure of first importance and in 
part because so little can be discovered about him. This book recounts the familiar facts: 
Mercer was a Virginia planter’s son, a friend and aid to George Washington in the 
French and Indian War, a distributor of stamps in Virginia in 1765, a member and 
agent of the Ohio Company of Virginia, and a British pensioner who may have been 
put to gathering intelligence about Americans in France during the Revolution. These 
external facts are intriguing, but little more of reliability is known of Mercer, despite 
James’s diligence in attempting to track down his day-to-day movements. Not only 
does Mercer’s personality remain elusive, but so also do his mind and character, and, 
more importantly, most of the details about his performance as agent of the Ohio 
Company. Phrased in a gun-metal prose, James’s speculations about his biographee, 
based on Mercer’s portrait and a few comments by contemporaries, do not help the 
reader find his way to understanding. 

University of California, Berkeley Roszar MIDDLEKAUFF 
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THE ORIGINS OF HAMILTON'S FISCAL POLICIES. By Donald F. Swanson. 
[University of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, Number 17.] (Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 1963. Pp. 87. $2.00.) In a small and comprehensive volume, 
Mr. Swanson discusses the old problem of the origin of Alexander Hamilton’s fiscal 
policies. He examines and discards both extreme theses that Hamilton’s measures were 
either his original inventions or copies of English models; he then summarizes English 
fiscal policies, especially in connection with the funding system, Bank of England, and 
the sinking fund from 1688 to the opening of the nineteenth century; he reviews the 
American precedents for Hamilton’s fiscal policies from 1775 to 1789 and then 
analyzes Hamilton’s measures. Swanson concludes that the standard arguments on the 
origin of Hamilton's policies are not well founded and should be abandoned. In their 
place he advances his own thesis: quoting a 1779 statement by Hamilton that mankind 
is led more by "sounds and appearances" than by realities, Swanson believes that 
Hamilton purposely used "symbols of orthodoxy," such as the bank, the sinking fund, 
and the funding system, in order to give the "appearance" of similarity to British 
policies. Thus, he asserts, Hamilton actually pursued many more objectives through the 
application of these "symbols of orthodoxy," objectives characterized by an original 
and sound utilization of economic experience for the solution of American problems. 
Swanson's thesis is rather a hypothesis and an ingenious one—if he could only bring 
forth a letter, statement, debate, or some kind of documentation showing that Hamilton 
really intended to create merely the appearance of similarity with established British 
policies. This monograph otherwise is well written and offers an excellent summary 
and appraisal of Hamilton's fiscal policies and their background; it will be useful to 
students of the period. 

San Jose State College E. P. PANAGOPOULOS 


JEFFERSON ON RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Robert M. Healey. 
[Yale Publications in Religion, Number 3.] (New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 294. $6.50.) This study is an orderly and topically comprehensive 
exploration of Jefferson’s views on religion, public education, and freedom. It is also 
a critique of the Jeffersonian ideal of the wall of separation between church and state 
and the freedom of public education from religious instruction. The burden of the 
critique is that Jefferson gave evidence of "missionary zeal" in his campaign to bring 
about the condition of free inquiry. Although Jefferson was supposedly merely protesting 
that he cherished the rights of others to freedom of opinion, he was in truth "guilty of 
exactly what he accused the early Christians of doing: adulterating and sophisticating 
his doctrine with artificial constructions." Jefferson, in fighting against fanatical, dog- 
matic, and divisive sectarianism, was surreptitiously working to foist his own “Sect.” 
The author finds confirmation for many fundamental beliefs in Jefferson’s philosophy 
of public education. Still valid, he believes, are the political faith in democracy as the 
only form of government not eternally at war with the rights of mankind and the 
accompanying faith that no people can hope to remain both free and ignorant. Today, 
he argues, it is more urgent than ever that men should realize that education is “too 
powerful a weapon to be left to chance and must become the constant concern of all 
who wish to remain free.” Not valid are “Linnaean biology, Lockean psychology, and 
the moral sense theory.” In his view, moreover, modern psychology has taught that 
all people have "their share of irrationalities and emotional maladjustments,” and. 
therefore it is groundless to maintain that “one irrationality ruins the mind"—an 
irrationality he identifies as Jefferson's "sweeping generalization that supernaturalists 
become tyrants and materialists become benefactors to all mankind." This is, of course, 
a loose and misleading representation of what Jefferson believed about the warfare of 
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supernatural, revealed truth with unhampered freedom of inquiry. Asserting that 
democracy is a moral enterprise, the author insists that each citizen “must have, first, a 
sense of commitment, a sense of loyalty or final responsibility to a supreme value, 
principle, or source of law, to an ideal transcending himself, his nation, and any other 
particular local or temporal interest bidding for his support. This should be the 
motivation behind al? his actions [italics mine]." In plain words, democracy depends 
upon belief in God, and morality is impossible without theology. This is dogmatic 
absolutism, and it is historically an unwarranted statement of what makes democracies 
function and of the nature of moral choice. Despite these apodictic judgments, there is 
merit in the sharpening of issues that emerges from the author's sense of commitment 
and concern. There is merit too in his stubborn attempt to bring together Jefferson’s 
views on religion, public education, and freedom. He has by no means broken through the 
conventional round of secondary works on Jefferson to fresh sources, or even to the 
careful use of primary sources in print, but he has essayed to define and appraise the 
import of Jefferson's most persistently cited beliefs. The value of this study, therefore, 
is not its scholarship, nor its intellectual power in grasping the meaning of Jefferson’s 
thought truly. Its value lies rather in its provocations. 

Universty of California, Berkeley ADRIENNE Koch 


ANTI-FEDERALISM IN DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW YORK: A STUDY OF 
DEMOCRACY AND CLASS CONFLICT IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. By 
Staughton Lynd, [William P. Lyons Master's Essay Award 1961.] (Chicago: Loyola - 
University Press. 1962. Pp. ix, 126. $3.00.) A perennial plea among historians is for 
more case studies designed to test "experimentally" some of our favorite historical 
generalizations, Staughton Lynd's Ant-Federalism in Dutchess County, New York, is 
just such a study. Lynd’s primary concern is to discover the precise relationship, if any, 
between economic interest, social class, and Antifederalism. His technique is to study 
in detail the social and economic structure and the political experience of a single 
county over roughly a generation. He concludes that in Dutchess County the Feder- 
alist party drew most of its support from a small group of landowning aristocrats 
and their dependents, while Antifederalist strength rested largely on a coalition of 
small farmers, many of whom had once been tenants, and a group of lesser gentry 
and Poughkeepsie merchants. Moreover, “The same economic groups, to a striking 
extent the same leaders [had] confronted each other in the tenants’ rising of 1766, 
[and] in the struggle during the Revolution over the confiscation and sale of Loyalist 
lands . . ." Lynd considers and discards a number of alternative explanations for 
Antifederalist strength. He finds no significant Tory influence in the Federalist party— 
the leaders of both sides were active Whigs during the Revolution—and, although the 
Antifederalists had the greater share of state patronage, the Federalists were not 
excluded from office. Neither group, moreover, depended on political office for its 
livelihood. It was the deep suspicions of Dutchess County farmers toward the large 
Federalist landowners, suspicions rooted in long and bitter experience, that produced 
Antifederalist voters. 

Smith College STANLEY ELKINS 


BLACK UTOPIA: NEGRO COMMUNAL EXPERIMENTS IN AMERICA. By Wil. 
lam H. Pease and Jane H. Pease. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
1963. Pp. ix, 204. $4.00.) In the age of egalitarianism, the American Negro had to face 
the problem of survival in a hostile white society. Though many Negroes grudgingly 
resigned themselves to an inferior status, a bold and persistent few sought to demon- 
strate that environmental factors, not inherent racial traits, accounted for their degrada- 
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tion, and that in a significantly altered environment Negroes could prove their fitness 
for citizenship. Black Utopia is the story of several such attempts to demonstrate the 
Negro's capacity for improvement by incorporating him into separate communities, 
Varying in size, structure, and results, from the ill-fated Ohio manumission camps to 
the more complex and successful Canadian and Port Royal settlements, these experi- 
ments in communal living tended to share the same middle-class outlook and values. 
Most of them also proved to be short lived. The authors have attributed the eventual 
collapse of the communities to inadequate direction and financial support, the per- 
sistence of white hostility, the middleclass nature of the experiments, and the 
underlying failure of the communitarians to grapple with the realities of the race 
problem. Significant, too, was the indifference evinced by most abolitionists, who, the 
authors insist, indulged in moralizing cant when they should have been preparing the 
Negro to adjust to his new role as a freeman; the Garrisonians in particular are scolded 
for wanting to turn the Negro loose in white society to fend for himself. Though not 
~ entirely invalid, this indictment tends to assign a higher value to societal adjustment 
than to human freedom (reflecting perhaps a contemporary bias); more seriously, it 
slights the persistent efforts of abolitionists to achieve equal rights in the North, to 
strike down repressive race legislation, and to challenge the prevailing white man’s 
image of the Negro. Unfortunately, as the authors are forced to admit, the com- 
munitarians never realized that what they were doing was essentially irrelevant, that 
"the adjustment of the Negro to white society and, indeed, the adjustment of white 
society to the equal presence and participation of the Negro could not, by any logic, 
be achieved by a conscious segregation of Negro from white." The abolitionists would 
have agreed; indeed, the support that many of them were to give to the confiscation 
of Confederate estates and the distribution of land among the freedmen indicated a 
more fundamental understanding of the nature of "the Negro problem" thant most of 
their contemporaries. 

University of Wisconsin Leon F, Lrrwacx 


FLOWERING OF THE CUMBERLAND. By Harriette Simpson Arnow. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. xviii, 441. $6.95.) In 1960 Mrs. Arnow, who is also a 
successful novelist, published Seedtime on the Cumberland, a historical study of the 
settlement of the Cumberland River Valley. This present volume continues her story, 
not in time, for the period is the same (1780-1803), but in depth. Here she systema- 
tically describes, along with other aspects of frontier life, the family, the place of 
women, the education, the amusements, the language, and the economic activities of 
the settlers once they had transformed forest into society. Her account is drawn 
almost exclusively from a voluminous body of diverse sources and is expressed in 

lucid and sometimes eloquent prose. Of especial interest to social historians is her 
successful attempt to give proper attention to pioneer women as independent persons, 
respected as such by men. (Rachel Jackson, for example, gets the credit for whatever 
financial success Andrew achieved.) Economic historians will similarly find valuable her 
depiction of the rise and decline of cotton cultivation in middle Tennessee in this 
period. But in spite of the persistent and intelligent labor Arnow has lavished upon 
the early history of her beloved native region, her story has a decidedly amateurish 
air, For one thing there is a romanticizing of the life of the frontier people that is 
happily absent from books of the same genre by professional historians, such as 
Buleys Old Northwest and Dick's Dixie Frontier. Again and again Arnow contrasts 
what she obviously considers the superior life of the pioneers with ours today. More- 
over, she carries these contrasts to such lengths that a critical reader must doubt that 
the differences were so sharp or the superiority of ane era so consistent as she asserts, 
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Thus the straightforwardness of the pioneers is compared to modern euphemisms and 
conformity. The intellectual fare of the early settlers she finds “sturdier,” and the time 
and money spent on books greater than. those expended by the average American 
today. In the Cumberland region there was no hatred. of other people, not even of 
Indians or Negroes, only hatred of individuals, who by their acts had proved they 
merited it, “Middle Tennessee,” she concludes, “, . . looks around 1800 like a dream 
of democracy come true. . . ." Another sign of amateurishness is her defensiveness about 
the South, which causes her to make a number of dubious, invidious comparisons with 
New England. Even Eli Whitney's traditional part in the invention of a practical 
cotton gin is questioned on the ground that unnamed southerners constructed such 
devices long before the Connecticut Yankee visited Georgia. In at least one place, in 
the course of depreciating New England, she seems not only to misread her source on 
the custom of bundling in the North, but denies bundling was practiced on the 
southern frontier. Yet Dick reported it as common in the very period and area with 
which she deals. In another place Arnow concludes that girls marry earlier today than 
then without even mentioning the opposite conclusion drawn by Dick from his review 
of the sources. This apparent disregard of the secondary literature is more than a 
further indication of the amateurish quality of the book. It arouses doubts as to the 
accuracy of her other conclusions, all of which are the result of too much hard work 
in origina] materials to be thus needlessly called into question. 

Vassar College Cart N. Decrer 


DAVID THOMPSON’S NARRATIVE, 1784-1812: A NEW EDITION WITH 
ADDED MATERIAL. Edited with an introduction and notes by Richard Glover. 
[Publications of the Champlain Society, Volume XL.] (Toronto: the Society. 1962. 
Pp. cii, 410.) Unquestionably, one of the most outstanding men to contribute to the 
geographic knowledge of the North American continent was David Thompson, a con- 
temporary of such famous explorers as Samuel Hearne, Alexander Mackenzie, Philip 
Turnor, and Peter Fidler. Thompson’s Narrative, based upon his journals which cover 
more than a quarter of a century, has long been known, having been edited by the 
eminent surveyor and historian, Joseph Burr Tyrrell, in 1916 for the Champlain 
Society. À new edition of the Narrative was published in 1962 by the Champlain 
Society; it includes for the first time the recently discovered "Saskatchewan chapter" 
and is ably edited by Richard Glover, long known as an outstanding student of the 
Canadian fur trade, and, more especially, of the history of the Northwest Company. 
Glover should be congratulated for his sixty-two-page introduction, which is an en- 
lightening and unvarnished treatise on the life and times of David Thompson which 
corrects, corroborates, and interprets the Thompson journal through the use of con- 
temporary diaries and his breadth of knowledge, and for his inclusion of Thompson’s 
itinerary for the period 1785-1812, which greatly facilitates the reading of this excellent 
volume. 

Sacramento State College GLORIA GRIFFEN CLINE 


ABEL PARRER UPSHUR: CONSERVATIVE VIRGINIAN, 1790-1844. By Claude 


H. Hall. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1963. Pp. v, 271. $5.50.) 
Abel Parker Upshur, as his biographer Claude H. Hall writes of him, was “born too 
late (1790) to influence the nation’s formative years, he died too early (1844) to prevent 
the drift toward Civil War.” As a politician he was so ultraconservative, however, that 
had he appeared earlier it would doubtless have been in the guise of a Tory, and had 
he lived longer his southern extremist views could only have aggravated the sectional 
split. This comfortable and stodgy tidewater planter, lawyer, and jurist from Virginia’s 
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Eastern Shore would have been quite well satisfied to live his allotted term without 
desiring higher office. He enjoyed his small plantation, “Vaucluse,” with its seventeen 
slaves and the leisure it gave him to write conservative political tracts for the times. 
Two deaths, however, changed the even tenor of his way. The death of President 
Harrison elevated his college friend and fellow Virginian John Tyler into the White 
House, and Tyler chose Upshur to be his Secretary of the Navy. In this cabinet post 
Upshur won modest fame as a reformer. The moribund naval establishment was still 
suffering from the republic’s early distrust of military organizations, although “manifest 
destiny” expansionism was now sweeping the country. For greater efficiency in the 
Navy Department, Upshur replaced the antiquated Board of Navy Commissioners with 
a series of bureaus (Navy Yards and Docks; Construction, Equipment and Repairs; 
Provisions and Clothing; Ordnance; Hydrography; and Medicine and Surgery), 
each under a senior naval officer. When the Whig dominated Congress appropriated 
money to build ships, but withheld the funds necessary to operate them, Upshur used 
the wholesale discharge of navy yards workers as a lever to pry out of Congress the 
largest peacetime appropriation up to that day. A second death, that of Secretary of 
State Hugh S. Legare, opened the way for Upshur’s final promotion to the highest post 
in the cabinet. From July 24, 1843, until the following February 12, when Upshur met 
his own end in the explosion of an experimental gun during ceremonies on board the 
U.S.S. Princeton, the State Department was moving toward a settlement with Great 
Britain of the Oregon dispute and toward the annexation by the United States of the 
newly independent state of Texas. Upshur, it appears in Hall’s account, was making 
quiet but steady progress in these matters when the Princeton disaster occurred. 

Annapolis, Maryland Ricuarp S. West, Jn. 


THE EMERGENCE OF CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM: THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL 
IN 19TH CENTURY AMERICA, By Moshe Davis. [The Jacob R. Schiff Library of 
Jewish Contributions to American Democracy, Number 15.] (Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. 1963. Pp. xiv, 527. $5.50.) This book is somewhat more 
comprehensive than the title would indicate. While concentrating on the development 
af the “Historical School,” the group which eventually coalesced as the Conservative 
(middle-of-theroad) branch of American Judaism, the author makes considerable 
reference to the roots of the Orthodox (Right-wing) and Reform (Left-wing) move- 
ments. The net effect comes close to being a general history of Judaism in nineteenth- 
century America. The story is a complex one. The problems faced by Jews in trying 
to preserve their religious traditions were not unlike those which many Christian 
denominations encountered in the course of their adaptation to the American environ- 
ment. Accordingly this study should be of interest to almost anyone concerned with 
American social and cultural history. While the work is organized chronologically by 
periods, within each period the approach is topical. Extensive consideration is given to 
efforts to develop a Jewish system of religious education, to establish institutions of 
higher learning, to promote agencies of social welfare, to assist in the absorption of 
immigrants, to win civil equality, to aid Jews in foreign lands, and to establish a united 
American synagogue. The last objective proved to be an impossible one, owing to a 
variety of factors that form much of the subject matter of this book. In the first place, 
American Jews could not agree on issues like revision of the prayer book, the use of 
English in the service, seating arrangernents for women, the introduction of organs, 
the traditional dietary laws, and Sabbath observance. In addition there were theological 
differences on such questions as the resurrection of the dead, the coming of the 
Messiah, higher criticism of the Bible, and restoration of the Jews to Palestine. There 
were also social and economic bases for division. It is surprising that only three national 
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unions emerged instead of the dozen or more characteristic of some Protestant denomi- 
nations. The author is well qualified for the task he has undertaken. His bibliography 
and footnotes are impressive, though unfortunately the notes are at the back of the 
book. The writing is competent, but not vivid, and the publishers have done a good 
prinüng job. There is a biographical appendix, including sketches of nineteen im- 
portant figures associated with the "Historical School," and also an appendix of supple- 
mentary documents. 

Pennsylvania State University Ina V. Brown 


ARISTOCRAT IN UNIFORM: GENERAL DUNCAN L. CLINCH. By Rembert W. 
Patrick. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 226. $5.50.) This is a 
minor effort by a major southern historian. The title of the book gives two clues to a 
theme. Yet, as the author admits, Clinch was not an aristocrat, and, as a general, he 
had a most uneventful career. He was in uniform from 1808 to 1836, but there was 
little to be done. Even in the War of 1812 and in the Seminole War his performance 
was not exciting. The largest engagement in the winter of 1835-1836 on the Withla- 
coochee was one in which he commanded only eight hundred men, five hundred of 
whom were inactive. He acquired his fortune more by marrying than working; his 
rank came more from living long than from fighting; and his career as a Whig 
politician was owing more to others shoving than to his own pushing. While in the 
national House of Representatives his name was called one day, and when he did not 
answer, Alexander Stephens urged him to respond, but Clinch spluttered: "Damn! 
I don't care. I'm against all they do anyhow." His nickname of "Old Withlacoochee" 
has a pathetic ring—inferior to “Old Tippecanoe” or "Old Fuss and Feathers.” Why 
then was the book written? A descendant has urged the telling of the story. This was 
why the author, with scant materials, has strained at overwriting to find a setting 
worthy of the hero. Aristocrat in Uniform is not as good a book as Herbert J. 
Doherty's Richard Keith Call: Southern Unionis, nor as interesting as Seed from 
Madagascar, written by Clinch's grandson, Duncan Clinch Heyward. 

University of South Carolina George C. Rogers, Jr. 


WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS: JAMES SINCLAIR AND THE HUDSON'S BAY 
COMPANY. By D. Geneva Lent. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1963. 
Pp. xvii, 334. $6.75.) This very readable biography of an unusual half-breed fur trader, 
Red River settler, explorer, and Plains scout is based on many excellent sources. The 
narrative flows so smoothly that eventually the reader begins to wonder how the 
author could possibly know all the details of Sinclair's life, ideas, and emotions, which 
are related with such apparent authority. Unfortunately, she does not give the reader 
the necessary information to judge for himself, though there are footnotes and an 
impressive list of unpublished and published sources in the bibliography. The citations 
are too general, however, and too few. When one is dealing with such controversial 
subjects as Sir George Simpson, the half-breed revolts in the Red River settlements, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, the first use of passes in the Rocky Mountains and the Cascade, 
Selkirk, and neighboring ranges, and American versus British occupation of the 
Oregon country, one can hardly be too careful and specific in announcing the exact 
source of one's information. Errors of known fact are discernible enough to cause the 
reader to wonder: “if this fact is misrepresented, what of other statements?" For 
example, Henry H. Sibley on page 162 is "placed at the head of Astor's old company," 
though on page 89 Astor is found "disposing of his interest to his old and faithful 
aide, Ramsay Crooks" Both statements are incorrect. Geography, too, overwhelms 
the author at times, Thus in her text and in some of the maps, the relation of the 
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Kootenay River to the Columbia is completely misunderstood. It does not join the 
Columbia near Lake Windermere, as page 143 seems to state, and, especially, it does 
not join the Columbia in the United States, as the map on page 264 appears to show. 
Generally speaking, however, Miss Lent has written a very creditable biography and 
one that will find many readers. 

St. Paul, Minnesota Grace LEE Noure 


THE RISE OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN: A STUDY IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHANGE, 1820-1920. By Eric E. Lampard. (Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 1963. Pp. xii, 466. $6.00.) This, the best history of American 
dairying yet written, primarily recounts the special evolution of the Wisconsin dairy 
industry. Because Wisconsin dairymen owe so much to others, however, the book had 
to outline the total history of the industry in the United States, Within its time limits, 
this detailed and accurate study covers every imaginable economic, social, political, and 
technical aspect of the industry, thoroughly, and with proper emphasis on its various 
parts. Sometimes Professor Lampard notices that he is covering the full American 
industry, and sometimes he does not. Nevertheless, over-all, this history clearly shows 
how Wisconsin dairymen developed their industry in company with many others. In 
the beginning, dairying was carried into Wisconsin by New Yorkers and New 
Englanders, The first momentous technical advance, the introduction of cheese and 
butter factories, began outside Wisconsin and slowly came to “America’s Dairyland.” 
Most of the other developments first occurred elsewhere in the industry: the introduc- 
tion of the silo, the origin of the science of nutrition, advances in feeds and feeding, 
improvements in breeds and breeding, the fight for tuberculosis eradication, the 
centrifugal separator, glass milk bottles, and pasteurization. Some scientific advances, 
such as the Babcock butterfat test, originated in Wisconsin, but profoundly influenced 
all of the industry. The relationship between Wisconsin and the nation is best assessed 
when the book takes up the impact of the highly significant transportation and 
marketing institutions. The dependence of the industry on the metropolis, European or 
American, is also shown clearly, and the complexities of the dairy business are made 
easily understandable without any loss of accuracy. The problems arising from the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine are discussed fully, although the matter of the 
fraudulent sale of oleomargarine might have been better presented. The urban dairy 
with its cow barns is mentioned, but casually; the story of this dreadful institution 
could have been told in somewhat greater detail. Here and there detail beclouds the 
understanding of events. Generally, the narrative bogs down where the author 
converts truly original research into history. For the most part, however, the story 
is brightly and sharply told. The best narrative and analysis appear in those places 
where the author relies heavily on secondary works. Still, the book does bring together 
a story heretofore scattered in many documents and obscure secondary accounts. The 
synthesis alone is a contribution and entitles the book to the serious attention of 
historians and all those interested in Wisconsin. 

lowa State University Joan T. SCHLEBECKER 


THE ELECTION OF ANDREW JACKSON, By Robert V. Remini. [Critical Periods 
of History.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1963. Pp. 224. $4.50.) Mr. 
Remini credits Andrew Jackson’s victory in the presidential campaign of 1828 primarily 
to the first-rate political organization that backed his candidacy. This small volume 
dealing with the development of rival political parties during the middle and late 
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1820's naturally invites comparison with the same author's Martin Van Buren and the 
Making of the Democratic Party (1959), which covered virtually the same time span. 
The Election of Andrew Jackson is a superior book because the author has obviously 
profited from the principal criticisms of his generally wellreceived earlier work. He 
appears less inclined to accept uncritically Van Buren’s point of view; for example, his 
handling of President James Monroe's role in the election of 1824 is more judicious. 
As a result of his more exhaustive study of the early Jackson organization, he has also 
reached conclusions at variance with his earlier assertion that "the making of the 
Democratic party ... was largely the work of Martin Van Buren.” Most interesting is 
his revised estimate of the part played by Jackson in his own political triumph. He 
had previously written that the general contributed mainly by "lending his name and 
popularity to the movement, although he himself remained silent and inactive in 
Tennessee," He now declares that "from the very beginning of the attempts to 
organize an opposition, the Hero was the head of the party—without question and 
without doubt" Jackson appears as a "superb politician" who mastered the arts of 
compromise and accommodation and who conducted "a careful campaign to wrest 
the presidency from John Quincy Adams." While conceding a larger role in the cam- 
paign to the candidate, he argues that the general's personal popularity as a factor in 
the victory has been exaggerated. Jackson could have been defeated, he maintains, if a 
better organization had opposed him. Remini (like Richard P. McCormick and Lee 
Benson) does not regard the election of 1828 as the outcome of a great democratic 
upsurge, but he contends that the campaign nevertheless provided the common man 
with "an elaborate party machine through which he could more effectively control 
the operation of government and shape public policy." Although the author has not 
fully developed this theme, he has ably described the reverse side of the coin: how 
politicians established new organizations and developed new techniques to win the 
support of the masses. The Election of Andrew Jackson is well written, based upon 
thorough research, and adequately documented, but it is curiously lacking an index. 

"University of Houston Epwin A. Mues 


AFTER SAN JACINTO: THE TEXAS-MEXICAN FRONTIER, 1836-1841. By 
Joseph Milton Nance. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 642. $8.50.) 
Professor Nance has compiled a tremendous amount of material with which he 
delineates the complex stories of the relations between Texas and Mexico "after San 
Jacinto.” The first volume of a projected three-volume set, the account begins with the 
activities of the Texas army following retreat of the Mexican armies after Santa Anna’s 
defeat and the threats of the Mexican politico-military leaders to mount a reinvasion 
to recapture the lost territory. The volume ends with the unsuccessful effort of the 
Texans to assert their sovereignty over Santa Fe, an episode that heightened suspicions 
and increased bitterness between the two nations as nothing else had done since the 
Texas revolution. Between these two events lie many experiences, incidents, and 
movements that are set forth in intricate detail. Representative strains of the story are: 
the elusive Republic of the Rio Grande, conceived by Mexican leaders in the northeast 
as a new government that would incorporate Texas and the three northeastern Mexican 
states of Tamaulipas, Nuevo León, and Coahuila; the continued problems growing out 
of licit and illicit trade among Texans and Mexicans in the south Texas area; the 
Mexican effort to enlist Indians in the holy cause of redeeming Texas for Mexico; and 
general lawlessness that persisted on the frontier. The book is a massive one, and the 
research has been prodigious, The bibliography alone, nearly half of which is made 
up of original sources, is twenty-nine pages. Numerous footnotes illumine the account 
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with tidbits of information on the many people who left their historical mark on south 
Texas at this time. It is a thorough, exhaustive piece of research and a mine of informa- 
tion for the period considered. An extensive index enhances its use. 

Texas Technological College Davi» M. VIGNEss 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY: THE MIDDLE YEARS (1840-1900). By Joseph 
T. Durkin, SJ. (Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 
333. $5.00.) This book, a contribution to the celebration of the r75th anniversary of 
Georgetown, continues the history, begun by J. M. Daley, Origins and Early Years, 
published in 1957. The Middle Years is essentially the story of the growing pains of a 
nineteenth-century college and embryonic university. Georgetown had to overcome 
several crises, above all the crisis occasioned by the Civil War, since the great majority 
of its students were southerners. The law school and the medical school were estab- 
lished, but there were conflicting views among Jesuit superiors as to whether they 
should be continued, and also, whether graduate programs in the humanities and 
sciences should be developed, especially after the founding of the Catholic University 
of America. Furthermore, the financial problem was acute throughout the whole 
period covered. Under the able leadership of several rectors, however, particularly 
Healy, Maguire, and Richards, the foundations were solidly laid for the phenomenal 
development of Georgetown since 1900, and more specifically, since the close of World 
War L While Durkin has told his story with understandable affection, he is objective 
and critical, and he has made full use of the available sources. 

Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGuire 


THE PAPERS OF ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE. Volume I, 1843-1862. Edited by 
Frontis W. Johnston. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and History. 1963. 
Pp. Ixxiv, 475. $5.00.) Zebulon B. Vance was the Chevalier Bayard of North Carolina 
history and tradition. A congressman at the age of twenty-eight, Confederate colonel at 
thirty-one, governor at thirty-two, twice re-elected to the last office and then a United 
States senator for fifteen years, he became a legend in his lifetime. Into his career 
was crowded far more than an average politician's or soldier's share of popularity, 
esteem, and love. This volume of The Papers of Zebulon Baird Vance covers the period 
in which the young civil and military chieftain began to establish himself in the 
affections and respect of his fellow citizens. From his congressional victory in 1858 
through the first four months of his governorship in 1862, wit, eloquence, ingrained 
conservatism, and the resourcefulness of a born leader were evident. With skill, hard 
work, imagination, and a full understanding of North Carolina sources, Dean Johnston 
of Davidson College has shown himself to be an excellent editor. The type is legible, 
the location of original manuscripts clear, the fifty-eight-page biographical sketch 
valuable. Although some of the notes are a bit long, most are just about right. The 
courage, confusion, grief, and frustration of fratricidal war are accurately and often. 
memorably reflected. Both official and private letters from and to Vance are published, 
some penned by high functionaries and others by humble persons like the wife and 
‘mother who wrote: “i ame a pore woman with a pasel of little children and i wil have 
to starve or go naked me and my little children ef my husband is kept way from 
home much longer.” While the setting is almost wholly North Carolinian, the collected 
items constitute a substantial contribution to regional and national as well as state 
history. Fortunately, the real Vance likewise emerges. If he acquitted himself with 
intelligence and valor in the New Bern campaign and in the Seven Days, and if as 
governor he personified charity, initiative, and honor, he could also compose a crushing 
letter like the one to Edward Stanly on pages 391-393. And the humor of the man, 
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the whim and fancy, the joke and gesture were combined with those rarer characteristics 
associated with the Jacksons and the Lees. Thus the Vance we meet here is as credible 
as he is distinguished—handsome, quick, incisive, earthy, possessor of a striking 
physique, commanding yet kind to the common man—in brief, a cavalier in jeans, 
a folk hero of Thomas Wolfe’s Altamont. As Vance's life stretched on from 1863 to 
1894 and included significant years of peacetime executive achievement as well as hours 
of intersectional mediation, it is hoped that other volumes (as yet unannounced, except 
by implication) will appear. Similarly, it has been demonstrated that the editor should 
be thoroughly qualified to produce the detailed Vance piograpby on which he has 
intensively labored. 

University of Kentucky HoLMAN HAMILTON 


THE FRONTIER OF NORTHWEST TEXAS, 1846 TO 1876: ADVANCE AND 
DEFENSE OF THE PIONEER SETTLERS OF THE CROSS TIMBERS AND 
PRAIRIES. By Rupert Norval Richardson. [Frontier Military Series, Number 5.] 
(Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1963. Pp. 332. $12.00 postpaid.) North- 
west Texas, Professor Richardson’s northwest Texas, is a truncated, wedgelike portion 
of the state bounded today by the Red River on the north and pegged at the corners 
by the cities of Denison, Waco, San Angelo, and Wichita Falls. Topographically, it 
comprises the Lower and Upper Cross Timbers, the Grand Prairie, and a sparsely 
timbered marginal area. Though the author confesses in his preface that “this book 
deals with my own country and is a labor of love,” he has escaped the pitfalls of the 
local historian and has succeeded admirably in presenting a scholarly and objective 
study of every facet of life on the mid-north Texas frontier. He traces in sequence the 
history of the exploration of the region, the arrival of the first thin trickle of settlers, 
the beginning of frontier institutions, the prolonged and violent struggle of the people 
against the predatory Comanches, and the final conquest of the agricultural borderland, 
for it should not be forgotten that this was the last outpost of the forest culture 
thrust up to the very edge of the High Plains. Indeed, the western half of the area 
furnished, in the 1860’s and 1870s, the proving ground of the great names in the 
ranching industry, Chisum, Loving, Goodnight, and Slaughter. All is done in an 
honest and perceptive fashion solidly grounded on wide research, Reading reveals 
few failures to utilize all available sources, though perhaps the use of two manuscript 
journals in the Coe Collection at Yale would have added a paragraph or two to the 
story of the exploration of the upper Red River. All in all, this book may well serve 
as a model in the field of regional history. If one or two minor errors appear, they 
are too trivial to note in view of the author’s major achievement, 

Texas Western College Rex W. STRICKLAND 


NEW MEXICO’S TROUBLED YEARS: THE STORY OF THE EARLY TERRI- 
TORIAL GOVERNORS. By Calvin Horn. Foreword by John F. Kennedy. (Albu- 
querque, N. M.: Horn and Wallace. 1963. Pp. 239. $6.00.) Many problems arising in 
the Territory of New Mexico were common to all the sparsely settled West: protecting 
the frontier, determining the sphere of civil as opposed to military authority, combating 
the explosive violence of the open. range or mining camp, and attempting to establish 
working arrangements with entrenched local groups. But New Mexico had its 
peculiar problems, the most difficult of which was the reconciliation of conflicting 
Spanish and English traditions. The details of New Mexico's territorial history have 
been told by Ralph E. Twitchell, William A. Keleher, Frank D. Reeve, and Warren 
A. Beck, among others. Calvin Horn avoids merely retracing this well-worn path by 
considering the particulars of the story only as they related to the territorial governors. 
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Each brought to his office a unique background and temperament, and his personal 
interests. Horn relies heavily on the official reports and private correspondence of the 
governors, whom he quotes frequently and at length. Although these sources obviously 
present the governors in the most favorable light, they also emphasize two important 
facets of the story: the conflict and harassment inherent in all territorial administration 
and the importance of territorial governors in shaping the course of western develop- 
ment. 

New Mexico State University Tra G. CLARK 


NEW ESTIMATES OF FERTILITY AND POPULATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES: A STUDY OF ANNUAL WHITE BIRTHS FROM 1855 TO 1960 AND 
OF COMPLETENESS OF ENUMERATION IN THE CENSUSES FROM 1880 TO 
1960. By Ansley J. Coale and Melvin Zelnik. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 186. $4.00.) Historians learning the uses of census schedules may 
reflect with dismay on the misinformation lurking therein, If enumerated at all, the 
American of the past century, in reporting so simple a fact as his age, has favored ages 
ending in zero, five, or an even number. The consequent “age-heaping” has hitherto 
skewed calculations of American birth and fertility rates. Coale and Zelnik agree with 
the already familiar picture of a general downward trend from the 1850's to the 
1930's, but their year-by-year precision suggests just what the relationship was between 
population and various other matters. They assert rather less connection, indeed, 
between the birth rate and the business cycle than their tables seem to indicate. That 
waves of immigration shortly stimulated the birth rate is clearer. Contrary to Francis 
A. Walker’s theory of 1891, however, the plummeting American birth rate—from a 
level in 1800 “markedly higher than that ever recorded for any European country” to 
one lower in 1880 than almost anywhere in Europe—appears to have been more cause 
than effect of the “new immigration” after 1880. Indeed, the decline in Yankee 
fecundity set in well before either the massive immigration, old or new, or the 
industrialization and urbanization of the nineteenth century. Perhaps the single most 
arresting fact is that 500,000 to 700,000 children who might have been born but were 
not in 1862-1866 were never replaced by any such wave of births as followed each of 
the two world wars. Civil War losses evidently must be reckoned at twice the mere 
casualty lists. As demographers, Coale and Zelnik do not pursue such speculations, 
but their tables and graphs stand to challenge historians. 

Washington University RowLanD BERTHOFF 


SINCE EMANCIPATION: A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIANA NEGROES, 1863- 
1963. By Emma Lou Thornbrough. ([Indianapolis:] Indiana Division American Negro 
Emancipation Centennial Authority. [1963.] Pp. ix, 98. $2.00.) This centennial survey 
relies considerably upon the author's earlier study, The Negro in Indiana before 1900 
. (1957), but also summarizes her fresh research on the twentieth-century period. It 
provides a compendium of reliable information on the history of the status of Negroes 
in this northern state. Separate chapters treat chronologically a century of developments 
in population and residence, education, economic conditions, and twentieth-century 
changes in politics, civil rights, and integration. Án appalling cumulative effect is 
achieved by this recitation of Indiana’s record of proscription, discrimination, and 
conservative resistance to equalitarianism and civil rights. Possibly the sponsors of 
publication are responsible for the lack of footnotes, and yet the book is by approach 
and style distinctly a scholarly rather than a popular work. As scholarship it is 
disappointing. The uncritical use of statistical data, avoidance of analysis and interpre- 
tation, and failure to treat the inner life and cross-purposes and class differences of 
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Indiana Negro communities all mark this as a work with the faults but not all the 
virtues of Dr. Thornbrough’s earlier book. It is to be hoped that the present work is 
preliminary to a more substantial, three-dimensional contribution that will answer 
more of our urgent questions. 

University of Cincinnati Louis R. HARLAN 


MAPPING THE TRANSMISSISSIPPI WEST, 1540-1861. Volume V, FROM THE 
CIVIL WAR TO THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. In two parts. By Carl I. Wheat. 
(San Francisco, Calif.: Institute of Historical Cartography. 1963. Pp. xviii, 222; 223- 
487. $90.00.) With the publication of these two large volumes (though listed as Parts 
I and II, Volume V), Carl I. Wheat and his collaborator, Dale L. Morgan, bring to a 
close the mammoth study of the mapping of the trans-Mississippi West from the 
coming of Coronado through the r87o's. Though the study carries the limitation 
1540-1861 in its title, Part II extends the study year by year through the 1860's, and 
then one long chapter deals with the maps of the 1870's. The bibliocartography at the 
end, covering sixty-nine pages, lists all maps used in the five (six?) volumes by 
chronology, cartographer, title, and publisher, and briefly describes each one. The 
alphabetical index also aids in locating the maps. The sources are always given, and all 
originals or photostatic copies used are now in the Bancroft Library. The author 
expresses regret that the list is incomplete. The casual reader will be surprised that 
there have been so many maps made of the trans-Mississippi West, but will note that 
the number increases with the extension of settlements and of transportation into 
the region. Map making obviously has not been the monopoly of any single agency 
such as the Geological Survey or the army. The historian will probably find the 
general and specific volumes dealing with the growth of geographic knowledge about 
the West better suited to his purpose than this series. But if he wishes to know how 
Knights map of 1864 differs from the one issued in 1863 (“changing the name of 
Nevada's Lake County to Roop County. . . .”), Wheat’s volumes will give adequate 
information for almost any purpose. This volume is a cartographer's tour de force, not 
a historian's balanced synthesis of mapping the American West. 

Whitewater State College, Wisconsin | Waker D. WYMAN 


THE MILITARY CONQUEST OF THE SOUTHERN PLAINS. By William H. 
Leckie. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 269. $5.95.) At the 
close of the Civil War four Indian tribes, the Arapaho, Cheyenne, Comanche, and 
Kiowa, claimed much of the vast expanse of country south of the Platte River and 
westward from the ninety-eighth meridian to the Rocky Mountains. It took fifteen 
years of councils, treaty making, and fighting to win the region for settlement; these 
events make the substance of this book. There is the story of the campaigns by 
Sheridan, Hancock, Custer, and others against the Cheyennes in Kansas; of the Peace 
Commission of 1867; and the Medicine Lodge Treaty that was calculated to give the 
Indians homes on reservations and end the fighting. But broken promises by both 
white men and Indians and a military mailed fist that could antagonize the red men 
but was not strong enough to subdue them made warfare the normal condition in the 
region. Maraudings in Colorado and Kansas by the Cheyennes and Arapaho and in 
Texas by the Comanches and Kiowas, aggravated for a period by the peace policy 
that hampered the military in their operations on the reservations, make a long series 
of tragic stories which Mr. Leckie has told interestingly and in considerable detail. 
Indians suffered as well as whites. Witness the massacre of Black Kettle’s village at 
Sand Creek in Colorado; the Salt Creek massacre in Texas and the subsequent dramatic 
story of the Kiowa chiefs who Ied it; the fight at Adobe Walls in the Texas Pan- 
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handle; and the final subjugation of the red men by such tough cavalry leaders as 
Mackenzie, Price, Davidson, and Custer, who with their troopers faced hot lead -and 
poisoned arrows to win the southern plains for the settlers. All these things have been 
related before, most of them in great detail. Why then write this book? The author 
states that a book dealing with the struggle as an integrated whole has not been 
published, and probably no other relatively brief account covers it so adequately. The 
illustrations are good and the bibliography superb. Leckie has written mainly from 
original sources, but he has examined and made some use of a vast amount of 
secondary material. z 

Hardin-Simmons University Rupert N. RICHARDSON 


SOLDIER AND BRAVE: INDIAN AND MILITARY AFFAIRS IN THE TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI WEST, INCLUDING A GUIDE TO HISTORICAL: SITES AND 
LANDMARKS. Introduction by Ray Allen Billington. [National Park Service, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, The National Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings, 
Volume XIL] (New York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xviii, 279. $6.50.) Soldier and 
Brave is the first volume to appear in a new series issued by the National Park 
Service. Primarily the book is a guide to historic sites relating to the conflict between 
the Indians and the United States Army in the trans-Mississippi West. The sites 
discussed or listed here are divided into four categories. The first comprises cight 
elements of the National Park System that have some “primary or secondary 
association with nineteenth-century military and Indian affairs.” The second includes 
twenty-one sites eligible for the Registry of National Historical Landmarks, sites that 
have been judged to possess exceptional importance for commemorating and illustrating 
the history of the United States. For each of these sites the book gives a two- or three- 
page account describing location, ownership, significance, and present appearance 
of the site. The third category consists of 117 “other sites considered.” This is a listing, 
by states, of sites judged to be important but not to possess “exceptional value” as far as 
Indian-military history is concerned. Each of these sites gets treatment in a paragraph 
or two. Finally, there is a simple listing, with no commentary, of “sites also noted.” 
By and large the sites are either military posts or Indian battlefields, with an occasional 
Indian agency or Indian mission building included. The whole forms a comprchensive 
guide, but the technical divisions would seem to be of more importance to National 
Park Service planners than to the casual tourist, who might prefer to have the 
historic sites listed in a single catalogue, or to the historian, who would probably argue 
about the criteria of importance and their application in various instances. In addition 
to the guidebook features of the volume, there is a brief historical narrative that tells 
in rapid fashion the story of white-Indian conflicts in the West. It is generally 
accurate and as complete as its scope allows, being intended only to give the historical 
background for the sites noted in the major part of the book. Although this book is 
not aimed at the professional historian, it can still be of some use to him as a reference 
volume. The maps are well done, and the numerous illustrations have been carefully 
chosen. The factual accounts of the various sites present in compact form information 
about army posts and Indian battlefields, which comes from men who obviously 
have been on the spot. 20 
Marquette University i Francis PAUL PROCHA 


PENSIONS FOR PROFESSORS. By Theron F. Schlabach. (Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin for the Department of History, University of Wisconsin. 1963. 
Pp. iv, 122. $3.00.) This short monograph, subsidized by a Ford Foundation grant to 
the History of Philanthropy Project, summarizes the travails of an earlier foundation— 
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the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching—in its pioneering effort 
to establish the principle of retirement pensions in American higher education. This 
objective was accomplished through the largess of Andrew Carnegie and the resourceful 
leadership of Henry S. Pritchett, the M.LT. president who designed and administered 
the Carnegie Foundation’s experimental free pension program and later developed and 
headed the contributory program of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
The author focuses on the early struggle of the state-supported institutions for a share 
in the golden trough of free pensions. Although this study utilizes personal papers, 
reports, and other sources to advantage, the struggle appears to be unduly personalized 
and overdramatized, while the contributions of Pritchett and the free pension plan 
to an evolving concept are depreciated. 

American Association of University Professors Rosert Van Wars 


THE DEMOCRATIC SOUTH. By Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. [Eugenia Dorothy Blount 
Lamar Memorial Lectures, 1962, Delivered at Mercer University on October 23, 24, 
and 25.] (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 109. $2.50:) This volume 
is at once a series of lectures to southern undergraduates, a summary of recent 
scholarship on southern political history, and an interpretation of the region's political 
past, and it makes a contribution at each of these levels. Its merits as a group of 
lectures or a reading assignment for undergraduates are its engaging style and its 
hopefulness about the viability of southern egalitarianism. Perhaps the book's greatest 
contribution is its judicious survey, in text and bibliographical essay, of recent scholar- 
ship on southern politics, by both political scientists and historians. This would be 
enough for so small a book, but the author has given it another dimension, that of 
reinterpretation, through emphasis rather than formal thesis. Professor Grantham's 
intensive research on the South during the progressive era led him to believe that "our 
understanding of the extent to which the region experienced social conflict and adopted 
salutary reforms has been obscured by the myth of a monolithic and conservative 
South." Though conceding a predominantly conservative southern past, the author 
attacks the mystique of southern unity and traces cracks in the monolith such as 
internal sectional and class conflicts and the attachment of many southerners to 
democratic principles or national political movements. Of the four lectures, the second 
and third, sweeping from Reconstruction to the New Deal, are more richly illustrated 
and more cautious in interpretation. The final lecture endorses the revolutionary 
changes now transforming the region's political constituency. This southerner's search 
for a more usable political past will seem too pragmatic to some historians, for it 
omits many undemocratic political elements, past and present, and poses the danger 
of a new, "democratic" mythology. This work serves, however, to redress the balance 
in southern historiography by challenging the nostalgia and moonshine that have 
beclouded earlier views of a not so solid South. 

University of Cincinnati Louis R. HARLAN 


MOORINGS OLD AND NEW: ENTRIES IN AN IMMIGRANT’S LOG. By Paul 
Knaplund. Foreword by Merle Curti. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
1963. Pp. x, 276. $4.00.) Among the limited number of published autobiographies by 
immigrants to the United States, that by Professor Emeritus Paul Knaplund of the 
University of Wisconsin must be regarded as one of the more significant In addition 
to detailed recollections of a long life, there is evidence of a disciplined historian’s 
approach to his own .experiences. If one adds genuine literary merit to this, the 
book's contributions make for more than casual interest. The early chapters deal with: 
details of life on and in the general vicinity of Knaplundöy, an island in Saltenfjord, 
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near Bodó, above the Arctic Circle in northern Norway. 'The geography of the region 
is vividly described, the social structure and customs of the island and mainland com- 
munities of the region are brought to life, the fascination of the surrounding seas is 
communicated, the capriciousness of income from the fisheries is shown, the religious 
and political currents of the time are brought in, and the richness of the folklore is 
revealed. National developments, such as the language controversy and the separation 
from Sweden, during the score of years before Knaplund’s emigration in 1906 are 
brought into the account. Emigration to America brought the young Knaplund to a 
farm near Ostrander, lowa, and there is a good description of his voyage and the 
trip inland. The story of his life with his first employer, the farmer Hans Christ, is 
virtually a chapter out of a Rolvaag novel. Knaplund’s determined progress thereafter 
to a command of the English language, through a Lutheran preparatory school to the 
University of Wisconsin, an interlude of high school teaching, and then on to a 
doctorate in English history and a long career in teaching and scholarship at the 
University of Wisconsin are enlivened in his account by striking characterizations of 
academic life and of higher education in America. Visits to Alaska, Great Britain, and 
his native Norway give him opportunity to comment on people and places. The auto- 
biography reveals a sensitive and gifted immigrants reactions to experiences and 
environments in Norway and America over almost four score years. There are several 
illustrations and a good index. Professor Curti has written an appreciative foreword. 
Carleton College CARLTON C. QUALEY 


IN RETROSPECT: THE HISTORY OF A HISTORIAN. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1963. Pp. viii, 212. $4.50.) This story of the 
career of a distinguished scholar is a chapter in the rise of social history, which he 
helped so much to establish. As a statesman of scholarship, he made important contribu- 
tions to the Social Science Research Council, the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, the Records of War Administration, and the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. His own writings, his editing of “The History of American Life” 
series, and (not least) his fruitful progeny of graduate students placed social history 
firmly on the American academic scene. This memoir reveals what I never glimpsed 
in taking his lecture course: the personal involvement of a son of immigrants in his 
chosen society. He records his interest in Bellamy’s socialism, his commitment to 
Sacco and Vanzetti, his stout defense of academic freedom, his fund raising efforts 
against McCarthy, and his practical concern for the American Indian, Perhaps a tradi- 
tion af academic “objectivity,” inherited from the days of “scientific” history, obscured 
in class this personal reality. His teacher, Herbert L. Osgood, put him in mind of 
“the girl who said of a book on alligators that it told more about alligators than she 
wanted to know,” yet Osgood impressed him “as the very image of the austere and 
dedicated scholar.” I felt a similar ambivalence about Osgood’s protégé. The legacy of 
“scientific” positivism survives also in his favorite theory of a cyclical rhythm of 
liberalism and conservatism, perhaps too in his marked silence about modern 
philosophy, literature, or psychology. Though he pioneered in social history, his 
memoir emphasizes history as “past politics” much more narrowly, for example, than 
Henry Adams’ Education, just as social historians tend to lean on politics for a focus 
they have not found in their own materials. The tone of this retrospect is serene and 
justly satisfied, like all good success stories. It is enviable, but I miss evidence of 
conflict, development, and a search for ideas. His trips abroad (Asia, London, and 
Leiden) seem not to have affected much his views on America; nor has he responded 
to any intellectual influences from Europe. There is no sign of his having suffered any 
upsetting change of outlook. He confesses that he is “uninterested in the ultimate 
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meaning of life,” while he found it “richly rewarding,” however, to read through (as a 
reviewer) the entire twenty-one volumes of the DAB. Perhaps this autobiography is a 
profile of an established style of mind in our profession, as well as being a portrait of a 
notably decent and effective man. 

California Institute of Technology Cusaine STROUT 


THE SWEDISH IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY IN TRANSITION: ESSAYS IN 
HONOR OF DR. CONRAD BERGENDOFF. Edited by J. Iverne Dowie and Ernest 
M. Espelie. (Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Historical Society. 1963. Pp. x, 246. $4.95.) 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff's statesmanlike service in the Augustana Lutheran Church and 
as president of its leading college, Augustana at Rock Island, Illinois, alone would 
justify the publication of a collection of essays honoring this clergyman and educator. 
It was, however, Bergendoff's scholarly interest in Swedish and Swedish-American 
backgrounds and their ramifications for the Augustana Church that explains why he 
was sought out by the Augustana Historical Society "in recognition of all immigrants 
contributing to the American epic.” Ironically, the Festschrift contains nothing like an 
adequate treatment of BergendofPs career either as a forward-looking theologian or as 
a historian fully conscious of the perils of overlooking past experience. Of the fifteen 
papers included in the volume, several deserve special mention. C. Emanuel Carlson's 
“The Best Americanizers” is an original interpretation of the part played by New 
World public education in the immigration story, and it explains, at least in part, why 
the Swedish immigrant community, unlike its German and Norwegian counterparts, 
was spared a bitter controversy over the common school. Nils Hasselmo's "Language in 
Exile" probes deeply and understandingly into a problem that touched all aspects of 
the immigrant's life. O, Fritiof Ander's "An Immigrant Community during the Progres- 
sive Era" is a mature and many-sided interpretation of the Swedish Americans in an 
advanced stage of transition. And Ernest M. Espelie's impressive "Bibliography of the 
Published Writings of Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, 1918-1963," atones in part for the 
absence of a critical review of Bergendoff’s life and thought. The book also contains 
interesting studies of academies, colleges, and cities that became centers of Swedish- 
American life, the foreign-language press, and primary historical sources, a survey of the 
causes of immigration, a statement about the Augustana Church by Bergendoff, and a 
tribute by Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, president of Gustavus Adolphus College. The 
chapters, although focusing on a relatively narrow phase of Swedish-American life, 
succeed remarkably well in suggesting the richness and variety of the immigration 
story. They also demonstrate the need for further research in Swedish-American history. 
St. Olaf College KENNETH O. Byork 


THE TOWNSEND MOVEMENT: A POLITICAL STUDY. By Abraham Holtzman. 
Introduction by Wilbur J. Cohen. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1963. Pp. 256. 
$5.00.) This is the first large scholarly effort to assess the strengths and weaknesses of a 
movement that once played a prominent part in American politics. Professor Holtzman's 
approach is that of a political scientist interested in the political process as well as a 
particular development and influenced heavily by the group theory of politics. What 
he contributes is a thorough analysis of a group, not a historical treatment of its rise and 
fall. Proceeding topically rather than chronologically, he looks at the situation that 
produced the group, the bases of the Townsend plan’s appeal, the structure and control 
of the movement, its pressures upon Congress, its attempts to operate as a political 
machine, congressional pressure against the movement, its involvement in party politics, 
and its use of the initiative. To help explain its failures, he compares it with a more 
successful pressure group, the Anti-Saloon League. Yet he regards the movement as 
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very influential, affecting both the rate at which the pension program developed and 
the size of the payments that it made. Adding to the significance of his work, he 
indicates that “only in the United States was the Social Security Act from its inception 
intimately affected by the politics of the aged.” Unfortunately, this valuable study of a 
pressure group adds little to our understanding of the Roosevelt administration. Relying 
chiefly upon published sources, the author cannot penetrate deeply into the administra- 
tion and explain its operations. (The entire work cites only six manuscripts from the 
Roosevelt Library.) Did Roosevelt champion pensions as a consequence of the pressure 
of the Townsend movement, or did it simply provide him with help in taking a step 
he had been planning? Was the movement as important as the social welfare wing of 
progressivism in shaping Roosevelt’s behavior on this issue? The author’s sources on 
Roosevelt’s actions in the mid-thirties—the New York Times and the book by Frances 
Perkins—do not answer these questions, The treatment leaves me with the suspicion 
that Roosevelt used the movement, perhaps deliberately exaggerating its strength, and 
that it had an impact upon Congress but not the President. 

University of Missouri RicHARD S, KırKENDALL 


FEDERAL CONSERVATION POLICY, 1921-1933. By Donald C. Swain. [University 
of California Publications in History, Volume LXXVI.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1963. Pp. 22r. $4.00.) As Donald C. Swain properly 
notes in his introduction "1921 has become a convenient terminal point for studies of 
conservation. Historians and conservation writers alike expatiate the Roosevelt-Pinchot 
era and then skip gracefully to the New Deal resources program, assuming that the inter- 
vening years were... an unimportant interlude.” Swain has dealt commendably with 
the kind of era that taxes the historian—the plateau between the high ridges of 
dramatic accomplishment before and after. He amply demonstrates that while these 
years might have been a plateau with respect to conservation accomplishment it was a 
well-stocked one. He divides his subject into "six commonly recognized resource 
categories—water, timber, soil, wildlife, minerals, and natural beauty"—although he 
does not treat them in that precise order. Each chapter is self-sufficient and in many 
ways is a history of the bureau through which such resources were handled in the 
days of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. The sources Swain relies on are official or 
unofficial memoirs of highly placed bureaucrats, While he from time to time necessarily 
discusses acts of Congress, he does not seem as interested in congressional reactions 
and personalities. The name of Senator Charles L. McNary appears frequently in the 
chapter on forest conservation, yet in a footnote the author refers readers to an assess- 
ment of “McNary’s political shrewdness” in William Greeley’s book, Forest and Man, 
Greeley being the chief forester in the 1920's. It would be very easy to emerge from 
reading this book with the conclusion that arguments of the bureaucracy were so 
self-evident that Congress accepted them pro forma. The complete story would have 
to include the arguments and persuasions of the conservation leaders to the committees 
and to the Congress. On the other hand bureaucratic orientation high-lights the role 
of an alert bureaucracy in the preliminary formulation of public policy. Swain also 
clearly demonstrates that a bureaucracy does not proceed faster than the political 
leadership. At the same time he shows that Franklin Roosevelt had in 1933 a 
conservation-minded bureaucracy ready in most instances with plans that needed only 
the magic wand of political leadership to transmute to new policy or to carry to higher 
levels of performance. The conservation of the 1920's and early 1930's cannot be neatly 
symbolized in one or two personalities, but Swain has been alert to personality where 
it: is appropriate. He notes the contribution of Stephen Mather in establishing the 
National Park Service and the aesthetic side of conservation. He deals with the long 
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but successful crusade of H. H. Bennett calling for national attention to soil conserva- 
‘tion, Gifford Pinchot emerges as the grandfather of the Forest Service, William 
Greeley, its father. Hoover is portrayed as an excellent engineer-administrator, a vigor- 
-ous exponent of conservation, limited at crucial junctures by his political philosophy. 
The inclusion of wildlife conservation and the preservation of natural beauty are seen 
as the significant innovations. Swain’s style is unadorned exposition with a dash of 
succinct statement with respect to personality; his judgments are dispassionately and 
precisely stated. 

Bureau of Land Management Jarry À. O'CALLAGHAN 


AMERICAN STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II: A RECONSIDERATION. By Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. vili, 145. $4.50.) 
Admirers of Dr. Greenfield’s earlier book, The Historian and the Army, will welcome 
‘these further lectures by the former editor of “The U.S. Army in World War IT.” They 
will find here the same fairmindedness, good judgment, and lucid argument. In the 
first two lectures the author considers how far eight vital strategic decisions were 
adhered to in an Anglo-American setting. He shows how the early decision, to defeat 
Germany before Japan, was never reversed, though on certain occasions concessions 
were made to Admiral King’s preoccupation with the Pacific. He explains fairly the 
differing approaches, the direct and the “peripheral,” of the two Western Allies to the 
problem of defeating Germany. He discounts suspicions that the British were not 
wholehearted believers in a cross-Channel "power-drive" as soon as conditions made its 
success possible, namely the dispersal of German strength in Western Europe and a 
sufficiency of landing craft, for which the Americans had assumed responsibility. On 
the other hand he points out that in objecting to the "rigidity" of American strategy 
the British failed to take account of the requirements of American mass production. 
Quoting General's Marshall’s remark in April 1945 that he “would be loath to hazard 
American lives for purely political purposes," the book raises the interesting question 
of how far political can be separated from military aims in a major war. Greenfield 
argues that in the circumstances of World War II military considerations were bound 
to prevail. In his third chapter the author discusses President Roosevelt's use of his 
powers as commander in chief and suggests that he overruled his military experts more 
: often than is usually supposed, especially in the prewar period and in 1942-1943. The 
final lecture, on "Airpower and Strategy," traces the changing relations between the 
army air forces and their rivals from mutual suspicion to triumphant partnership. This 
little book should appeal to all students of military history. 

Trinity College, Cambridge J. R. M. BUTLER 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1942. In seven volumes, Volume IV, THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA. [Department 
of State Publication 7534.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1963. 
Pp. viii, 854. $3.25.) This selection of documents, bearing on the Near East and Africa 
during the critical year 1942, is indispensable to the student of American diplomacy 
of the period. It covers the general area all the way from Afghanistan to Liberia and 
Ethiopia. While a number of routine matters enter into the discussion, there arc also 
a number of distinct high lights that had a decided impact on the course of the war 
in the Near East and Africa, among them the problem .of United States participation 
in the Middle East Supply Center in Egypt. Others centered’ around the very delicate 
situation in Iran, involving the supply of food grains, the extension of lend-lease 
assistance, the dispatch of American military, police, and financial advisers, and the 
exposition of the American position relative to the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian alliance. The 
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materials relative to Zionist and Arab agitation regarding the future status of Palestine, 
though scanty, reflect something of the basic difficulties of the United States in this 
persistent problem. Similarly interesting are the documents covering the establishment 
of the American legation in Jidda and the protection of the Saudi old fields. The 
materials relative to Lebanon and Syria, however, are of quite special significance, for 
they reflect the evident intention of France to remain in that area, despite the De Gaulle 
pronouncement of independence and the Anglo-American concern regarding the French 
position. The remark of George Wadsworth, the American diplomatic agent, that 
Syria wanted independence without limitation, while a majority of Lebanese Christians 
preferred “independence with protection,” is perceptive. The section dealing with 
American-Turkish relations is of equal interest, granted the significance of the Turkish 
position during the war. The central problems involved lend-lease assistance, pre- 
emptive buying of chrome by the United States and the United Kingdom, the passage 
of German commercial vessels (as possible naval auxiliaries) through the Straits, and 
the possibility of the United States helping to improve Turco-Soviet relations, 

American University Harry N. Howard 


AMERICAN ZIONISM AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY, 1942-1947. By Richard P. 
Stevens. (New York: Pageant Press, 1962. Pp. xxi, 227. $3.50.) The stated purpose of 
this study is to “unfold the plan” by which the Zionist movement, or, more specifically, 
American Zionists, succeeded in having the program of Jewish statehood in a parti- 
tioned Palestine “adopted as American foreign policy.” As the author himself points 
out, the Zionists employed the approaches of interest groups characteristic of the 
pluralistic system of this country. However, he seems torn between the view that the 
pressure tactics employed by the Zionists “seem to be within the framework of 
democratic techniques” and the opposite conclusion that these activities were not 
“viewed in that critical light which is necessary in a democracy.” Mr. Stevens is also 
aware that the allegedly all-powerful Zionist lobby on many occasions had to contend 
with pressures exerted by oil interests with Arab connections, missionaries and their 
supporters in the State Department, and the military establishment. If the study is 
at all of value, its contribution lies in the “unfolding” not of an allegedly irresistible 
and single-minded Zionist plot, but of the technique of evading the consequences of 
frivolous and often contradictory verbal statements characteristic of American elective 
officials, not excluding the two Presidents of the United States identified in the unin- 
formed mind with pro-Zionist sympathies, Roosevelt and Truman. In the light of the 
author’s own perusal of the documentation, it is apparent that what he calls “Zionist 
prestige” was often at a rather low level, and the advocates of Jewish statehood— 
motivated most powerfully by the need to provide a haven for the victims of Hitler’s 
massacre of European Jews—had to contend with the “fence-straddling and vague” 
statements of prominent Americans. If the author had not dismissed so easily the point 
made at the beginning of the book, that the creation of Israel was owing primarily to 
the British withdrawal from Palestine, the military activities of Jewish defense groups 
(and, one might add, the de facto quasi statehood of the Jewish community throughout 
the duration of the Palestine mandate), rather than to the doings of the American 
Zionists, he could have treated the subject matter of the study as the minor contributing 
factor that it was, possibly worthy of a doctoral dissertation, but remarkably pointless 
as a book. It pains one to add that this work is very carelessly written and shows 
a disquieting misuse of words, which could be dismissed as trifling were it not 
engaged in by a certified educator. 

American University SAMUEL L. SHARP 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES: THE LAST YEAR. By Eleanor Lansing Dulles. Foreword 
by Dwight D. Etsenhower. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1963. Pp. xi, 244. 
$4.95.) Eleanor Lansing Dulles’ book offers a welcome new look at the personality, 
character, and achievements of one of the most important and controversial American 
Secretaries of State. This short study of Dulles’ last year—the year of the duel between 
Dulles and Khrushchev—is of unusual interest not only because of the author’s close 
family relationship to the Secretary, but also because of her own long diplomatic and 
scholarly career. Miss Dulles is aware of the pitfalls and handicaps of writing a 
biography of her brother whom she deeply admired and loved. She readily admits that 
the personal relationship may have limited her perspective, but, at the same time, she 
wants the reader to know that the familial connection did not “diminish” her “ex- 
perience in research.” Miss Dulles does not attempt to analyze or summarize the foreign 
policies of Secretary Dulles; nor does she trace the origin and development of some 
of his important, and at times dramatic, foreign policy pronouncements, This she leaves 
for future biographers and historians. Instead she limits her study, with appropriate 
diversions into past experiences, to one year of her brother’s life: the year 1958, which 
she believes "reflects in a remarkable manner the results of most of his former 
experience, study, and development up to that time." While this self-imposed restriction 
narrows the perspective, it nevertheless contributes to the understanding of Dulles as a 
man whose interests "in family, religion, sport, travel, history, and philosophy made 
him the recognized craftsman in the making of foreign policy." The author discusses 
his personal and official relationship with President Eisenhower, and, with sureness 
that comes from personal experience in the Department of State, describes his relation- 
ship with departmental officials as well as the way he managed the Department and 
the Foreign Service. She also touches upon the relation of the Secretary to the Congress, 
to the public, to pressure groups, and to such controversial individuals as Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. The portrait of Dulles that emerges fram this book is that of a 
man of strong beliefs who would rather be respected than liked. His devotion to 
principle tended to transcend his personal relations with people with whom he worked 
or was involved. He was not embarrassed by such words as “patriotism,” “duty,” or 
"righteousness." While sensitive to criticism, he would not allow personal considerations 
to deter him from courses of action that he believed to be best for his country, Above 
all, he wanted to be judged not by his motives, but by the results of his actions. 

University of Connecticut Louis L. GERSON 


POLITICS IN A PLURALIST DEMOCRACY: STUDIES OF VOTING IN THE 
1960 ELECTION. By Lucy S. Dawidowicz and Leon J. Goldstein. Foreword by 
Richard M. Scammon. (New York: Institute of Human Relations Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 
100, $1.75.)Because the 1960 presidential election provided the United States with its 
first Catholic President, this contest will be studied by voting analysts for years to come. 
Buttressed by twenty-three effective statistical tables, this little book gives a concise 
analysis of a few selected areas of the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon vote. The study, prepared 
under the auspices of the American Jewish Committee, falls into three sections: an 
analysis of voting results in five multiethnic cities, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Provi- 
dence, and Los Angeles; an attempt to measure the impact of President Kennedy’s 
religion on rural voting patterns among fundamentalist groups in Tennessee, Illinois, 
and Ohio, French Catholics and Anglo-American Protestants in Louisiana, and 
Lutherans and Catholics in Minnesota; and Jewish voting behavior. The third section 
of the book seeks to measure and interpret Jewish voting in 1960 and other recent 
elections and is perhaps the most helpful part of the study. Recognizing that local 
conditions or the qualities of a particular political personality can upset election patterns, 
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the authors refrain from drawing general conclusions about election behavior from their 
selected examples. In a final sentence the authors conclude: “It is not so much that we 
may have stumbled upon answers to questions asked by others; rather, our findings may 
suggest further questions which can be answered only by further research.” This 
conclusion is a fairly accurate, although modest, appraisal of the book. The text is 
well written, and the tables are arranged in good form. Although there is no bibli- 
ography, the footnote citations are helpful. The book is useful in supplying a few brief 
summary interpretations of voting behavior in selected areas. It is not intended to 
provide a comprehensive, thoroughgoing analysis of the 1960 presidential election. That 
book has not yet been written. Nor is there any significant body of postelection analysis 
for the 1960 campaign aside from the helpful observations in Theodore White’s The 
Making of the President. 

Washington, D. C. Gronce McGovern 


LES LAÏQUES ET LA PRESSE PÉDAGOGIQUE AU CANADA FRANÇAIS AU 
XIX' SIÈCLE. By André Labarrere-Pauld. [Les cahiers de l'Institut d'Histoire, Num- 
ber 5.] (Quebec: Presses de l'Université Laval. 1963. Pp. xii, 185.) This interesting little 
volume is a nice example of the way contemporary concerns influence historical research. 
Few subjects are receiving more attention from French Canadians today than education; 
within the debate on education few problems are more heatedly discussed than the 
role of the Church and the question of laicisme. M. Labarrère-Paulé has here set out to 
examine the nineteenth-century role of laymen in education in Quebec and more par- 
ticularly the role of laymen in the development of pedagogical journals. The study is 
an analysis of an important, if minor, segment of French-Canadian intellectual history 
between 1857 and 1900. The author brings to life a number of obscure, as well as 
some better-known, figures in the intellectual and educational world of the period. He 
also provides a careful, though occasionally tedious, analysis of the contents of six 
separate pedagogical journals. Perhaps the most interesting and original chapter is the 
one dealing with La Semaine, “une revue de combat,” which, during its brief 
existence, effectively voiced demands for a variety of educational reforms including 
better salaries for teachers. While the book is narrowly specialized in object the author 
does not fail to bring out a number of the themes that dominated French-Canadian 
nationalism in the nineteenth century: “la vocation rurale,” the conflict of liberal and 
ultramontane, the ambiguous attitude of French Canadians toward their turbulent 
former motherland, France. Not the least interesting conclusion of the book is that 
although by 1900 the laity, in the person of C. J. Magnan, maintained control of the 
one remaining pedagogical publication, it had only succeeded in doing so by compro- 
mising with both the political and religious conservatives who were then setting the 
tone of French-Canadian nationalism. The pedagogical press took on the task of 
promoting one of the major ideals of the dominant conservative, nationalist ideology 
at the end of the nineteenth century: “to make the province of Quebec the 
Christian nation replacing faltering France in the role of the eldest daughter of the 
Church.” Thus Labarrére-Paulé’s study, though narrow in scope, provides some useful 
insights into the French-Canadian mind in the nineteenth century. Students of French 
Canada are once more indebted to the Institut d'Histoire of Laval University for this, 
the fifth, of its useful cahiers. 


University of Toronto Ramsay Cook 


AZTEC THOUGHT AND CULTURE: A STUDY OF THE ANCIENT NAHUATL 
MIND. By Miguel León-Portilla. Translated from the Spanish by Jack Emory Davis. 
[The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 67.] ([3d ed.;] Norman: 
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University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xxiii, 241. $5.75.) Investigations of Aztec 
intellectual history have been made since the sixteenth century, but of course it is only 
in our own time that the subject has received precise monographic treatment. Alfonso 
Caso, Jacques Soustelle, Angel Marfa Garibay K., and the author of this work are 
probably the chief modern scholars in this field. León-Portilla's main work on the 
subject is La Filosofía Náhuatl, first published in 1956 and revised in 1959. Aztec 
Thought and Culture is a translation of La Filosofía Náhuatl with some further 
revision and adaptation. Not enough source material remains for a reconstruction of 
the chronological history of Aztec thought, and the subject must therefore be studied 
analytically by categories. Chapter 1, “The Birth of Philosophy,” is concerned, rather 
deceptively, not with historical origins but with the conceptual fundamentals of Aztec 
thinking. Following Caso, León-Portilla identifies as basic to the cosmology the solar 
myth, by which the Aztecs were “people of the Sun.” This introduces Aztec metaphysics 
and theology, morc familiar subjects because of their direct identification, in terms close 
to our own, by the Spanish friar-chroniclers of the sixteenth century. Leön-Portilla is 
most valuable and original in the final sections, which concern the role of man and 
the limitations of human endeavor in the universe. The possibility of true knowledge 
receives an unexpected emphasis. Aztec preoccupation with the ephemeral qualities of 
life is well brought out; its counterpart is an aesthetic conviction that art embodies the 
divine. Understanding was achieved in the Aztec world literally through flower and 
song. These were transient, but represented recurrent, hence permanent, powers. The 
work is well grounded in Nahuatl texts and contains a carefully chosen bibliography; 
a maps are arty and not of much use. Jack Emory Davis’ translation is smooth 
and clear. 


State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


LOS ARCHIVOS DE LA HISTORIA DE AMERICA. PERIODO COLONIAL 
ESPANOL, Volume II. By Lino Gómez Canedo, [Instituto Panamericano de Geografía 
e Historia, Comisión de Historia, Publication Number 225.] (México, D. F.: the 
Instituto. 1961. Pp. vi, 386.) The second volume of Father Gómez Canedo's guide to 
institutional collections of manuscript materials for the historiography of colonial Latin 
America maintains the same high standards and utility of the first (see AHR, LXVII 
[Apr. 1962], 708). In about half as many pages he has covered repositories, chiefly 
public, in the United States and Europe, exclusive of Spain. His objectives, criteria, 
and method are unaltered, and wholly compatible with the present needs of research. 
He gives a brief history of the institution, its major Hispanic American collections, 
relevant bibliography, and notice of finding aids, and on the basis of his own examina- 
tion of the documents, lists those of special or unusual interest and importance. Five 
geographically arranged chapters deal with the United States. Starting with the Library 
of Congress, he first treats the East, with information on the New York Public Library 
completing that survey. That section on Chicago to New Orleans (Ayer Collection, 
Northwestern University, Middle American Research Institute) is followed by parallel 
notes on Texas and New Mexico collections, then California. The final chapter touches 
various areas: the National Archives, the Smithsonian Institution, the Oliveira Lima 
Collection, the American Academy of Franciscan History, the Duke and Spanish Florida 
Collections, the Philadelphia area, minor New York City collections, and several other 
lesser bodies of sources. Some gaps, such as the Gilcrease Collection (difficult of access 
when Gómez Canedo was working) can be noted, but there is an invaluable body of 
information, previously scattered, but now compactly presented. As the author is a 
trained historian of high quality, his evaluative judgments are helpful. In general, 
they supplement data included on many of the same collections in Hilton’s Guide. 
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For Europe, Gómez Canedo again employs five chapters: four for major geographical 
centers and a fifth for a variety of places and lesser collections. Rome, Portugal, Paris, 
and Great Britain are the areas. For purposes of presentation the Mitchell Library 
(Sydney, Australia) is included in the fifth European chapter, along with Copen- 
hagen and Italian and Viennese holdings. Unfortunately the point when the author 
completed his work in about 1958 and its publication date leave a gap, during which 
appeared further writings on the places he includes. In addition to expressing the 
appreciation of Latin Americanists and historians in general for Gómez Canedo’s useful 
work, I would like to suggest that it be translated into English for a wider public. 
At that time the author should be encouraged to add to such translation relevant 
literature published during the past five years. 

Library of Congress Howard F. CLINE 


LOS GRUPOS DE CONQUISTADORES EN TIERRA FIRME (1509-1530): FISO- 
NOMÍA HISTORICO-SOCIAL DE UN TIPO DE CONQUISTA. By Mario Góngora. 
(Santiago de Chile: Universidad de Chile, Centro de Historia Colonial. 1962. Pp. 148.) 
This book makes a careful analysis of the social and economic structure of the groups 
of Spanish conquistadors who were active between 1502 and 1534 in the vast regions of 
Tierra Firme, from Central America to Venezuela, Not following the general designa- 
tion Aueste (host), the author prefers for this conquering band—with philological rigor 
and in accordance with the documents that he has handled—the term gente (persons) 
or compafia (group); their incursions (cabalgadas, entradas, fornadas, or conquistas) 
are viewed as a typical form of organization and procedures of the Spaniards in the 
chronological period and geographical context here studied. The work does not purport 
to be complete; it consists of three monographs based on documents concerning a 
limited number of expeditions that are considered representative. Notable for its 
amplitude and selection, the bibliography permits the establishment of continuous 
relationships among the warrior bands of medieval Spain, the military-commercial ones 
of the Portuguese and Castilians in the Canary Islands and African coast to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and the groups of Spaniards who from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century specialized in expeditions of booty and of commercial barter and the 
hunting of native slaves in the Antilles. He suggests comparisons with the bandeiras 
paulistas of colonial Brazil and timid parallels with other forms of frontier warfare 
between peoples of quite distinct culture, without any common juridical bases. His 
conclusions are not revolutionary. New data, extracted from direct testimony rather 
than from legal prescriptions that bave generally served as the main basis of previous 
works on this topic, enrich our understanding of the historic role played by the con- 
quering bands, the social backgxounds of their components, and the relation of them 
to their leaders, the financial backers of the enterprises, and the bureaucrats of the 
Spanish monarchy. The unpublished documentation employed comes primarily from 
two sections, little explored, of the Archivo de Indias in Seville: Papeles de Justicia, and 
Contaduría, Bibliographical notes and those on documents, transcriptions of two 
company contracts, and the list (partially unpublished) of the income of the Royal 
Treasury through booty from raids in Tierra Firme from 1514 to 1526 complete the book. 
Universidad de Sevilla | GUILLERMO CÉSPEDES 


THE MEXICAN MESTA: THE ADMINISTRATION OF RANCHING IN CO- 
LONIAL MEXICO. By William H. Dusenberry. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1963. Pp. ix, 253. $5.50.) Here we have a good book that deserves praise because it is 
original research from primary sources and adds to the general knowledge of colonial 
Spanish America. Furthermore it is written in an easy, comprehensible style that the 
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layman and undergraduate will have no trouble understanding. Added to this is a 
most presentable printing and editing job by the University of Illinois Press. The more 
than one hundred hand-drawn “Brands of Early Stockmen in the Mexico City Area" 
located in the Actas de Cabildo are well done by author and editor and certainly 
enhance all aspects of the book. This work is not and was never intended to be a 
study of colonial Mexican ranching. It is the story of the Mexican mesta which was a 
stockmen's association created and regulated by the Spanish colonial authorities. It 
was modeled after the Spanish mesta which had its origin with Castilian stockmen 
during the Middle Ages. In 1537 the mesta was by royal order introduced into Spanish 
America, but apparently was functioning only in what is today Mexico. Dusenberry, 
after sketching the Spanish background and the slow expansion of stock raising in New 
Spain, deals with the mesta. According to his own stated purpose his “aim is to show 
how Spanish authorities, through the medium of the Mesta, regulated and controlled 
the pastoral industry more efficiently in New Spain than in other parts of colonial 
Spanish America.” The Mexican mesta as sketched by Dusenberry again shows us 
through an unstudied colonial institution "the ineptitude and inefficiency of officials at 
lower levels of administration" and of "bribery, graft and corruption." It also gives us 
a new look at the cabildo (the famous town council), as "the Mesta was more closely 
associated with [it] than any other institution." As a matter of curiosity, the chapter 
entitled “Branding Regulations and Their Violations" is truly interesting. Dusenberry 
spent many years preparing this book by careful research; it won the 1962 Annual Book 
Award of the Agricultural History Society. 

University of South Florida CHARLES W., ARNADE 


MAYO EN LA BIBLIOGRAFÍA. By Marta E. Caffese and Carlos F. Lafuente. Fore- 
word by Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. [Publicaciones del Instituto de Historia Argentina 
“Doctor Emilio Ravignani,' Number 102.] ([Buenos Aires:] Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. 1961. Pp. 278.) MAYO DOCUMENTAL. Volume I. Foreword and introduction 
by Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. [Documentos para la historia argentina, Number 29.] 
(Buenos Aires: Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Instituto de Historia Argentina “Doctor 
Emilio Ravignani.” 1961. Pp. Ixvii, 293.) These two books were inspired by Argentina’s 
sesquicentennial celebration of its independence. Mayo en la bibliografia is a guide, 
admittedly not definitive, to the literature concerned with the events in Spain and 
the Rio de la Plata from 1808 to 1810. Books, pamphlets, and magazine and newspaper 
articles are listed in the order of their appearance over the past 150 years. Frequently, 
several editions of the same work are noted under the main entry. In addition to what 
is available in Argentine periodicals, attention is called to relevant articles in the leading 
journals of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Spain, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The journalistic articles indexed appeared in Argentine and Uruguayan 
newspapers. A name index and a subject index enhance the usefulness of an otherwise 
indispensable tool for investigators. The stated purpose of the editors of Mayo documental 
is to bring together in ten or twelve volumes the documents that will contribute to a 
better understanding of the objectives of European powers in the Río de la Plata 
between 1808 and 1811, and of the impact of European, and especially Iberian, events 
on Buenos Aires and other urban centers in 1808. To judge from the first volume, the 
series will contain heretofore edited and unedited material, the latter drawn from the 
archives of Brazil, England, France, and Spain. In an introductory essay, Ricardo 
Caillet-Bois, the able director of the institute publishing the collection, reviews the 
situation in Spain from the advent of Godoy to 1811. What stands out in his treatment 
is the evolution of Napoleon’s policy toward the Spanish American colonies as the 
result of European developments. Originally hoping to keep the colonies within the 
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Spanish Empire, Napoleon eventually found himself advocating and encouraging their 
independence from Spain. Caillet-Bois also discusses how events in Spain and British 
propaganda affected public opinion and the formation of political parties in the Rio 
de la Plata. His observations indicate areas for future study. 

Boston College Josep T. Caiscenti 


VIVA JUAREZ! A BIOGRAPHY. By Charles Allen Smart, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1963. Pp. 444. $7.95.) Another non-Mexican, enamored of liberalism in 
Mexico in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, has produced a biography of 
the greatest Mexican of the period, Benito Judrez. Inspired in large measure by 
Roeder's Judrez and His Mexico (1947), Smarts volume must be compared with it. 
Like Roeder’s work, Smart’s is competent and integrated. Whereas Roeder offered a 
long bibliography, limited dependence upon manuscript sources, and no notes, Smart 
offers no formal bibliography, wider use of manuscript collections, and numerous notes 
—in a quixotic fashion that utterly fails to guide the reader to them. Half as wordy, 
Smart’s writing is much less detailed than Roeder's. Smart, also, is not a professional 
historian, and, like Roeder’s writing, his is usually superior to that of the professional 
historian. Novelist-essayist-playwright Smart set out to produce a more intimate, less 
political portrait of Juárez. A wave of post-Roeder publications—among them items by 
Fuentes Mares, Junco, Valadés, and Tamayo directly related to Judrez, and ones by 
Iturribarrfa, Knapp, Romero, Scholes, Sierra, and Valadés on men and issues of the 
period—were liberally employed. Certain primary sources, including those at the 
University of Texas, still remain unexploited. Meanwhile Judrez’ “Notes for My Chil- 
dren” and Tamayo’s Epistolario are milked dry for the enlargement of this portrait. 
The result is an authoritative, well-written, warm, even adulatory, biography. Unfor- 
tunately the little Indian towers so high that he dwarfs the true stature of too many 
of his contemporaries. Even the problems of Mexico are cast too completely in the 
shadow of one stubborn, heroic, and dignified patriot. This study exhibits the “great 
man” thesis and the lines of the “good story” at the expense of the “life and times” 
concept. There will be another book on Judrez (as surely as there will be another 
one about Lincoln), and in it one hopes that, instead of being written from the 
Olympian heights of hero worship, present-day hindsight, and the achievement of 
twentieth-century Mexico, a literary grace equal to that of Roeder and Smart can be 
wedded to a broader use of manuscripts and a more fundamental grasp of the internal 
realities of the Mexico of that day. 

Southern Illinois University C. Harvey GARDINER 


A MEXICAN ULYSSES: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By José Vasconcelos. Translated 
and abridged by W. Rex Crawford. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1963. 
Pp. 288. $6.95.) Thanks to the publisher and translator, the English-speaking world 
now has, at long last, access to an abridged version of the autobiography of Mexico’s 
greatest “patriot-thinker” in the twentieth century, José Vasconcelos (1882-1959). As 
the Spanish edition consists of four volumes (1935-39) containing over 2,700 pages, 
it must have been a tremendous editorial task to cut down the prolix work to one 
tenth of its original size. Yet the American edition is quite successful, on the whole, 
conveying as it does the major episodes from the tragic story of the Vasconcelian 
odyssey, with its wanderings and wonderings, its joys and sorrows, its accomplishments 
and defeats, from the dawn of the Mexican Revolution to the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War. Vasconcelos deliberately entitled the first volume of his autobiography 
Ulises Criollo; he would not have been happy with its English title because 4 Mexican 
Ulysses does not make explicit his ideological bias, which was, at least until 1939, 
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pro-Hispanic, anti-Yankee, anti-Marxist, anti-Protestant, and anti-Jewish. And speaking 
of titles, “Un hombre honrado" does not mean “an honored man" but “an honest man,” 
Vasconcelos’ real hero for Mexico. 
University of Oklahoma . Parrıck ROMANELL 
EUROPE IN THE CARIBBEAN: THE POLICIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND THE NETHERLANDS TOWARDS THEIR WEST INDIAN TERRITORIES 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Harold Mitchell. [Special Issue of the 
Hispanic American Report.) (Stanford, Calif: Hispanic American Society, Stanford 
University. 1963. Pp. xv, 211. $4.00.) Although prefaced by brief and extremely sketchy 
historical chapters, this work limits itself essentially to the period since the end of 
World War I. Surveying political and economic developments in what are or were 
European possessions in the West Indies, the author excludes the Bahamas from his 
feld of interest, but includes the continental lands of British Honduras, British 
Guiana, and Surinam. If the author has failed to go much deeper than the journalists 
in describing the postwar decades in the Caribbean, he has at least provided a 
convenient and wellorganized summary of the more important events in the British 
effort to abdicate power, the French endeavor to integrate overseas territory with 
metropolitan France, and the interesting Dutch attempt to combine colonial autonomy 
with imperial responsibility. It seems rather artificial, however, to try to interpret 
these contrasting policies in a West Indian, rather than a world-wide, context. One 
wishes, too, to see more of the men, parties, institutions, and interests that must stand 
behind the policy decisions of the European powers in their relations with the West 
Indies. The bibliography is unusually full and up to date. 


University of Texas J. Harry BENNETT 
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ARTICLES 


R. Ausert. L'Église catholique durant la 
première moitié du xx* siècle, Jour. World 
Hist., no. 3, 1963. 

Mesrizz K. BENNETT. Longer and Shorter 
Views of the Malthusian Prospect. Food Re- 
search Inst. Stud., no. 1, 1963. 

Lorna M. DANIELLs, Studies in Enterprise, 

1962. Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 1963. 

JEAN-BAPTISTE DUROSELLE. Le conflit 
stratégique anglo-americain de juin 1940 à 


juin 1944. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 


July-Sept. 1963. 

Euseng M. Emme. Introduction to the His- 
tory of Rocket Technology. Technology and 
Culture, Fall 1963. 

RENÉ Gmaorr. La révolution russe de 1905 
d'après quelques témoignages francais. Rev. 
hist., July-Sept. 1963. 

Hanna H. Gray. Renaissance Humanism. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec, 1963. 


RoszxT Hunn Jones. The American Civil 
War in the British Sessional Papers: Catalogue 
and Commentary. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Oct. 
15, 1963. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Industries rurales 
d Occident de la fin du Moyen Áge au 

* siècle, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Sept.-Oct. 
i 

LsoNARD KmrecER. Idea of the Welfare 
State in Europe and the United States. Jorr. 
Hist. Ideas, Oct-Dec. 1963. 

WassiLY Leo TIEF. When Should History Be 
Written Backwards? Econ, Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1963. 

Herperr Marcuse. Dynamismes de la 
société industrielle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Sept. 
Oct, 1963. 

R. P. Moraan. The Political Significance of 
German-Soviet Trade Negotiations, 19225, 
Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1963. 

Narciso Napa. Dal Congresso di Troppau 


* The list of articles are compiled by the section editors whose names appear. The listed books 
are those received by the Review between October 15, 1963, and January r5, 1964. 
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al Congresso di Verona: L’apogro del sistema 
di Metternich. Boll. stor.-bibliografico sub- 
alpino, Jan.-June 1963. 

P. J. O’Farre ty. The Russian Revolution 
and the Labour Movements of Australia and 
New Zealand, 1917-1922. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., pt. 2, 1963. 

Icnacto OLAGüE. Les changements de climat 
dans l'histoire. Jour. World Hist., no. 3, 1963. 

Sicurp GRAF von Prem. Die dogmatische 
Dichtung Oswald Spenglers. Wels als Gesch., 
no. 1, 1963. 

RicHARD A. Pierce. Georg Anton Schäffer, 
Russia’s Man in Hawaii, 1815-1817. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 1963. 

W.-G.-L. Ranpizs. Matériaux pour une his- 
toire du sud-est africain jusqu'au xvni* siécle, 
Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Sept-Oct. 1963. 

Frank T. Reuter. American Catholics and 
the Establishment of the Philippine Public 
School System. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Jay A. Sıerer. A History of Double Jeop- 
ardy. Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Oct. 1963. 

RavxoND J. Sonrac. The Origins of the 
Second World War. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1963. 

Wicziam Byssur Srem. Thoreau’s Walden 
and the Bhagavad Gita. Topic, no. 6, 1963. 

WALTER SuLZBACH. Fürstentum und Na- 
tionalstaat. Zettsch. f. d. gesamte Staatswiss., 
Aug. 1963. 

Brian Terner. “The Prince Is Not Bound 
by the Laws”: Accursius and the Origins of 
the Modern State. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist., July 1963. 

HERBERT WEISINGER. Icon and Image: 
What the Literary Historian Can Learn from 
the Warburg School. Bull. New York Pub. 
Lib., Sept. 1963. 

STEPHEN G., Xypıs. America, Britain, and 
the USSR in the Greek Arena, 1944-1947. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1963. 


BOOKS 


ALBION, ROBERT GREENHALGH. Naval and 
Maritime History: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Munson Institute of American Maritime His- 
tory. 3d rev. ed.; Mystic, Conn.: Marine His- 
torical Association. 1963. Pp. viii, 230. Cloth 
$5.00, paper $3.00. 

Cassmgn, Ernst. The Individual and the 
Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy. Trans. with 
an introd. by Mario Dostanpt. Harper Torch- 
books, the Academy Library. New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1963. Pp. xii, 199. $1.95. 

Covincron, James W. (ed). Pirates, In- 
dians and Spaniards: Father Escobedo’s “La 
Florida.” ‘Trans, by A. F. FarcoNes. Fore- 
word by CHARLES W. ARNADE. [St, Petersburg, 
Fla.:] Great Outdoors Publishing Co. 1963. 
Pp. xvi, 174. 

Crozer, Brian. The Morning After: A 
Study of Independence. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. 299. $7.50. 
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Davies, ALUN (ed.). Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature. No. 47, Dealing for the 
Most Part with the Publications of 1961. [Lon- 
don:] Routledge and Kegan Paul for the 
Historical Association. 1963. Pp. 74. 6s. 

FERGUSON, WaLLAcE K. Erasmus and Chris- 
Han Humanism. The Smith Lecture under 
the auspices of the History Department, Uni- 
versity of Saint Thomas. Houston, Texas: the 
University. 1963. Pp. 41. $1.00. 

GARDINIER, Davi E. Cameroon: United 
Nations Challenge to French Policy. Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations, London. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. x, 14a. $2.50. 

HALLGARTEN, GEORGE W. F. Imperialismus 
vor 1914: Die soziologischen Grundlagen der 
Aussenpolitik europäischer Grossmächte vor 
dem ersten Weltkrieg. In two vols. ad rev. 
ed.; Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1963. Pp. xxvi, 676; vii, 721. Cloth 
DM 118 the set, paper DM 106 the set. Sec 
rev. of rst ed. SEN AHR, XLVI (Oct. 
1940), 142. 

KELLER, SUZANNE. Beyond the Ruling Class: 
Strategic Elites in Modern Society. New York: 
Random House. 1963. Pp. 354. $5.25. 

Leiguty, Jon (ed.). Land and Life: A 
Selection from the Writings of Carl Ortwin 
Sauer, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 435. $8.95. 

Li»zrL Hart, B. H. The Real War, 1914 
1918. Reprint; Boston: Atlantic-Little Brown. 
[1964.] Pp. xii, 508. $6.50. See rev. of Ist 
ed. (1930), AHR, XXXVI (Apr. 1931), 599. 

McEwxN, Wıuum P. The Problem o 
Social-Scientific Knowledge. Totowa, N. J.: 
Bedminster Press. 1963. Pp. xxix, 590. $12.50. 

MORRELL, W. P. The Great Powers in the 
Pacific. General Ser, No. 54. [London:] 
Routledge and Kegan Paul for the Historical 
Association. 1963. Pp. 35. 35.6d. postpaid. 

PAULLADA, STEPHEN. Rawhide and Song: 
A Comparative Study of the Cattle Cultures 
of the Argentinian Pampa and North Ameri- 
can Great Plains. New York: Vantage Press. 
1963. Pp. 230. $3.95. 

Prrenne, Jacques. The Tides of History. 
Vol. U, From the Expansion of Islam to the 
Treaties of Westphalia. Trans. from the 
French by Loverr Epwarps. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. 1963. Pp. 732. $10.95. See rev. of 
French ed., AHR, LXIII (Oct. 1957), 75. 

Reprıeın, Maraarer Parx (cd). The 
Social Uses of Social Science: The Papers of 
Robert Redfield. Vol. Tl. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 287. $10.00. 

Ruiz, Ramón Epuarpvo (ed.). The Mexican 
War: Was If Manifest Destiny? American 
Problems Studies. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1963. Pp. 118. $1.60. Textbook. 

SAMHABER, Ernst. Merchants Make History: 
How Trade Has Influenced the Course of 
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History throughout the World. Trans. by E. 
"rg New York: John Day. 1964. Pp. 396. 

95. 

A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, East- 
ern Europe, Latin America. Supplement 1963. 
New York: American Universities Field Staff. 
1963. Pp. iv, 66. $1.50. 

SoNNEDECKER, GLENN (rev.). Kremers and 
Urdang's History of Pharmacy. 3d ed.; Phil- 
pm J. B. Lippincott. 1963. Pp. xii, 464. 

.50. 

WAYLAND, Francis. The Elements of Moral 
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Science, Ed. by Joseru L. Brau. The John 
Harvard Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xlix, 413. $7.50. 

WEYL, NATHANIEL, and Possony, STEFAN T. 
The Geography of Intellect. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery. 1963. Pp. xiii, 299. $7.95. 

WooLr, Harry (ed.). Quantification: A 
History of the Meaning of Measurement in 
the Natural and Social Sciences. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Mertill. 1961. Pp. 224. 


Ancient 
T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


ARISTIDE THftopvoripis. Le rôle du Visier 
dans le Stéle Juridique de Karnak. Rev. In- 
ternat. Droits Ant., IX, 1962. 

W. Herer. Urhi-Tefup in Ägypten. Jour. 
Cuneiform Stud., no. 3, 1963. 

Tuomas W. Arrica. Herodotus and Dio- 
` dorus on Egypt. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 
1963. 

E. A. Spxzrsx. Cuneiform Law and the 
History of Civilization. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Dec. 20, 1963. 

SAMUEL Noan Kramer. Cuneiform Studies 
and the History of Literature: The Sumerian 
Sacred Marriage Texts. Ibid. 

T. Fish and M. LawsEnT. "Vérification" 
dans la bureaucratie sumérienne. Rev. Assyriol., 
no. 2, 1963. 

REUVEN Yaron. Forms in the Laws of 
Eshnunna. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant, IX, 
1962. 

Grorrrey Evans. The Incidence of Labour- 
Service at Mari. Rev. Assyriol., no. 2, 1963. 

THORKILD JACOBSEN. Ancient Mesopotamian 
Religion: The Central Concerns. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Dec. 20, 1963. 

D. G. Evans. The Incidence of Labour- 
Service in the Old Babylonian Period. Jour. 
Am. Oriental Soc., Jan. 1963. 

J. J. Fivxezsren. Mesopotamian His- 
toriography. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Dec. 20, 
1963. 

O, NEUGEBAUER, The Survival of Babylonian 
Methods in the Exact Sciences of Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

Epwarp Unisnporr. Ugaritic Studies 
within Their Semitic and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Setting. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 
1963. 

F. Corwerivs. Neue Aufschlusse zur hethi- 
tischen Geographie. Orzentalia, no. 3, 1963. 

E. A. Speier. Unrecognized Dedication. 
Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 1963. 


Epwarp NEkurzLD. Inalienability of Mobile 
and Immobile Pledges in the Laws of the 
Bible, Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., IX, 1962. 

Bieppyn J. Rosenrs. The Old Testament 
Canon: A Suggestion. Bull. John Rylands 
Lib., Sept. 1963. 

J. Lever. The Half-Shekel Offering in 
Biblical and Post-Biblical Literature. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., July 1963. 

MicHeL LEJEUNE. Noms propres de boeufs 
à Cnossos. Rev. étud. grec., Jan. 1963. 

VasıLy I. Apaëv. Le cheval de Troie. Ann.: 
Ée., soc., civil., Nov. 1963. 

W. G. Forrest. The Date of the Lykourgan 
Reforms in Sparta. Phoenix, Autumn 1963. 

Ro Sracer. Herodotus and the Ath. Pol. 
on the Date of Cleisthenes’ Reforms. Am. 
Jour. Philol., July 1963. 

M. H. Jameson. The Provisions for Mobiliza- 
tion in the Decree of Themistokles. Historia, 
Oct. 1963. 

Hans D. Murex. Vorgeschichte und Gründ- 
ung des delisch-attischen Seebundes. Ibid. 

RaPHAEL SEALEY. Ephialtes. Class. Philol., 
Jan. 1964. 

D. Roxzag, Ilegiovola XQnuávov. 
Thucydides and Pericles. Riv. filol, no. 3, 
1963. 

R. Booaxxr. A propos de la phasis (Isocrate, 
Trapézitique $ 42): Contribution à l'histoire 
du droit athénien. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., 
IX, 1962. 

T. B. Mrrrorp. Akestor, King of Paphos. 
Inst. Class. Stud., Bull. no. 10, 1963. 

Roserr Drews. Ephorus and History Writ- 
ten xatà yévoc. Am. Jour. Philol., July 1963. 

G. L. Huxrzv. Strabo and Tibias. Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Stud., Summer 1963. 

Cranes Pauz SEcaL. Nature and the 
World of Man in Greek Literature. Arion, 
Spring 1963. 

James H. Oziver. Horoi as Reserved Areas. 
a Roman and Byzantine Stud., Summer 
1963. 
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CARL CROMME. Personen- und Familien- 
güterrecht in den delphischen Freilassungsur- 
kunden. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., IX, 1962. 

GEORGES PETROPOULOS. Actes d'aliénation en 
commun d'après le droit de la Thessalie an- 
tique. Ibid. 

A. Grit. Zenone e Antigono II. Riv. filol., 
no. 3, 1963. 

N. Lewis. The Non-Scholar Members of 
a Alexandrian Museum, Mnemosyne, no. 3, 
1963. 

C. Joícun« Crassen. Zur Herkunft der 
Sage von Romulus und Remus. Historia, Oct. 
1963. 

ANDREAS ALFÖLDI, Die Etrusker in Latium 
und Rom. Gymnasium, Sept. 1963. 

E. T. Samon., The Coloniae Maritimae. 
Athenaeum, no. 1-2, 1963. 

D. W. L. van Son. The Disturbances in 
Etruria during the Second Punic War. 
Mnemosyne, no. 3, 1963. 

A. n1 Vrra, Una recente nota a la data- 
zione del miliario siciliano del console C. 
Aurclio Cotta. Latomus, July 1963. 

L. R. Taytor, Was Tiberius Gracchus’ Last 
Assembly Electoral or Legislative? Athenaeum, 
no. I-2, 1963. 

GaBRIELE S. Hoxniaswarp. The Murder 
Charges in Cicero's Pro Cluentio. Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc., XCIII, 1962. 

RicHarp S. Stewart. The Chronological 
Hr of Cicero's Earliest Letters to Atticus. 
Ibid. 

C. E. Srevens. The “Plotting” of s.c. 
66/65. Latomus, July 1963. 

Jerzy LiwpzRski, Cicero and Sallust on 
Vargunteius, Historia, Oct. 1963. 

Z. Yaverz. The Failure of Catiline's Con- 
spiracy. Ibid. 

Davi» SrockToN, Cicero and the Ager 
Campanus. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., XCIII, 
1962. 

Epix WisrzAND. The Date of Cio s Afri- 
can Campaign. Eranos, LXI, no. 1-2, 1963. 

Roserrt K. SHerk. Caesar and Mytilene. 
bid Roman and Byzantine Siud., Summer 
1963. 

Jonn H. Corıms, A Selective Survey of 
Caesar Scholarship since 1935 (1). Class. 
World, Nov. 1963. 

KATHLEEN M. F. Arkınson. The Consti- 
tutio of Vedius Pollio at Ephesus and Its 
eee Rev. Internat, Droits Ant., IX, 
1962. 

E. S, SravELEY. The Fasces and Imperium 
Maius. Historia, Oct. 1963. 

G. D'ANNA. Osservazioni sulle fonti della 
morte di Agrippina minore. Athenaeum, no. 
1-2, 1963. 

K. F. C. Rose. Time and Place in the 
Pea Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc, XC, 
1962. 

MANFRED FUHRMANN. Die Alleinherrschaft 
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und das Problem der Gerechtigkeit (Seneca: 
De Clementia). Gymnasium, Nov. 1963. 

Orro ScmóNsBERGoER. Ein Quellenproblem 
bei Tacitus und Lucans Deklamation über 
Octavius Sagitta. Historia, Oct. 1963. 

D. Wissen. Juvenal's Moral Character. La- 
tomus, July 1963. 

K. H. WATERS The Second Dynasty of 
Rome. Phoenix, Autumn 1963. 

T. P. Wiseman. The Bote of Vibienus 
and Rufrenus at Arretium, Mnemosyne, no. 
3, 1963. 

PETER STEIN. Generations, Lifc-spans and 
Usufrucs. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., IX, 
1962. 

Frirz Srumw. Zur ursprünglichen Funktion 
der actio Publiciana. Jhid. 

J. A. C. Tuomas. Prescription of Crimes in 
Roman Law. Ibid. 

ALAN Watson. Consensual societas between 
Shes and the Introduction of formulae. 
Ibid. 

D. R. Dunrzr. Stoicism and Roman Poli- 
tics. History Today, Nov. 1963. 

Franz Bomer. Das Privateigentum eines 
ra und seine Freilassung. Historia, Oct. 
1963. 

J. Schwartz. Sur de prétendus isiaques. 
Latomus, July 1963. 

HzrcE Lynosy. Columna Minucia, Era- 
nos, no. I—2, 1963. 

SoLoMon ZEITLIN, Herod. Jewish Quar. 
Rev., July 1963. 

Hersert Donner. Kallirrhoé: Das Sana- 
torium Herodes des Grossen. Zeitsch. Pald- 
stina-Vereins, June 1963. 

H. BrgzrzNzan», Die Dekapolis von Pompei- 
us bis Traian. Ibid. 

Maria DEL Duice NOMBRE ESTEFANÍA. As- 
pecto económico de la penetración y coloniza- 
a romana de Asturias. Emerita, no. 1, 
1963. 

Ramsay MAcMurrLEN, The Roman Concept 
Robber-Pretender. Rev. Internat. Droits Ant., 
X, 1963. 

Barry Bacpwin. Strikes in the Roman Em- 
pire. Class. Jour., Nov. 1963. 

Crémence Dupont. Les donations dans 
les constitutions de Constanin. Rev. Internat. 
Droits Ani., IX, 1962. 

STEWART Irvin Oost, Aétius and Majorian. 
Class. Philol., Jan. 1964. 

Perzr Brown. Religious Coercion in the 
ne Roman Empire, History (London), Oct. 
1963. 

SHEMAYAHU 'lALMON. A Farther Link be- 
tween the Judean Covenanters and the Es- 
senes. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Jons Downa. Jesus and Martyrdom. Jour. 
Theol. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

G. E. M. DE Sre Crom. Why Were the 
Early Christians Persecuted? Past and Pres- 
ent, Nov. 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


H. J. CARPENTER Popular Christianity and 
the Theologians in the Early Centuries. Jour. 
Theol. Stud., Oct. 1963. | 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ‘ARTICLES 


James MELLAART. Excavations at Çatal 
Hüyük, 1962: Second Preliminary Report. 
Anatolian Stud., XT, 1963. 

Id. Early Cultures of the South Anatolian 
Plateau. Ibid. 

D. EL Frencn. Excavations at Can Hasan, 
Second Preliminary Report, 1962. Ibid. 

R. D. Bannerr. The Urartian Cemetery of 
Igdyr. Ibid. 

Roserr L. Auzxanner. The Royal Hunt. 
Archaeology, Dec. 1963. 

Davis Srronacu. Excavations at Pasargadae, 
First Preliminary Report. Iran, I, 1963. 

Rapomrk PLEINER. Rediscovering the Tech- 
niques of Early European Blacksmiths, Ar- 
chaeology, Dec. 1963. 

Joux L. Casxey. Excavations on Ceos, 1963. 
Ibid. 

NicHoLAs PLATON. A New Minoan Palace. 
Ibid. 

George F., Bass. Mycenaean and Protogeo- 
metric Tombs in the Halicarnassus Peninsula. 
Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1963. 

GEoRGE M. A. HANFMANN, The Fifth Cam- 
paign at Sardis (1962). Bull, Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Apr. 1963. 

Passan Ben-Apon. The Cave of the Treas- 
ure, Archacology, Dec. 1963. 

James R. Wiseman. A Trans-Isthmian For- 
tification Wall. Hesperia, July 1963. 

F. E. Winrer. The Chronology of the 
Euryalos Fortress at Syracuse. Am. Jour. Ar- 
chaeol., Oct. 1963. 

R. E. WycHerter. Pausanias at Athens II. 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Stud., Sum- 
mer 1963. 

A. W. Van Boren. News Letter from 
Rome. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1963. 

Craupe Pomssor. Y eût-il un temple de 
Cérès attenant au théâtre de Thugga? Rev. 
archéol., July 1963. 

K. Mayewsxi. Exploration archéologique 
en (Bulgarie) en 1962. Latomus, July 
1963. 

R. M. Harrison. Churches and Chapels in 
Central Lycia. Anatolian Stud., XIII, 1963. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


A. Gorrze, Old Babylonian Letters in 
"American Collections, II-VL Jour. Cuneiform 
Stud., no. 3, 1963. 

E. A, E. Raymonp. Studies in the Late 
Egyptian Documents Preserved in the John 
Rylands Library: I. Fragment of a Crocodile 
Papyrus, Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept. 1963. 
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E. A. Speier, A Significant New Will 
un Nuzi, jour. Cunciform Stud., no. 3, 
1963. ML E 

Horst Kıenser. Zum Brief eines Königs 
von Hanigalbat (IBoT I 34). Orientalia, no. 
3, 1963. 

J. Naven. Old Hebrew Inscriptions in a 
Burial Cave. Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 1963. 

Jeanne RosznT and Louis Ronerr. Bulle- 
tin épigrapbique. Rev. études grec., Jan. 1963. 

Forpyce W. Mircuen. Demades of Pae- 
ania and IG II. 1493, 1494, 1495. Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc., XCIII, 1962. 

James H, Onrven. The Athenian Archon 
Thisbianus. Hesperia, July 1963. 

MARGARET THompson. Athens Again. Nu- 
mismatic Chron., IT, 1962. 

D. M. Lewis. The Chronology of Athenian 
New Style Coinage. Ibid. 

Coun M. Kraay. The Early Coinage of 
Athens: A Reply. Ibid. 

W. P. Warracg, The Early Coinages of 
Athens and Euboia. Ibid. 

J. F. Herr, Alexander the Great and the 
D Issue of Electrum Hektai at Mytilene. 
Ibid. 

Frederic, Scheu, Silver and Gold Coins 
of the Bruttians, Ibid. 

Orro MézxmorLM. Some Cappadocian Prob- 
lems, Ibid. 

Pune V. Har. The Temples and Statues 
of Apollo in Rome. Ibid. 

D. G. Seriwoop, The Parthian Coins of 
Gotarzes I, Orodes I, and Sinatruces, Ibid. 

Arraio Duscrassr. Epigraphica I. Ath 
Accad. Naz. Lincei, no. 3, 1963. 

Id. Veneria. Latomus, July 1963. 

ALVARO D'Ons. Miscelanca epigráfica, Emer- 
ita, no. I, 1963. 

J. M. R. Conmacx. Greek Inscriptions from 
HOOP eee Inst. Class. Stud., Bull. no. ro, 
1963. 

Appian Ripurescu. Inscriptii inedite din 
Dobrogea. Studi si cercetari di ist. veche, no. 
I, 1963. 

Srékery Zovríw. Materiale epigrafice din 
estul Transilvaniei. Ibid. 

A. Neroev. Nabatean Inscriptions from 
'Avdat (Oboda). Israel Explor. Jour., no. 2, 
1963. 

B. Lirsurrz. Weitere Beiträge zur palästin- 
ischen Epigraphik, Zeizsch. Palästina-Vereins, 
Jan. 1963. 

Ronexr K. Suzax. The Charles E. Wilbour 
Inscriptions from Egypt. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., XCIU, 1962. - 

Naruta! Lewis. An Emendation to PCa. 
Inv. 65. Ibid. 

AwNAsTASIUS C. Banpy. Early Christian In- 
scriptions of Crete. Hesperia, July 1963. 
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‘Other Recent Publications 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Anon. List of Articles in Some Recent 
Festschriften or Volumes of Collected Essays. 
Speculum, Oct. 1963. 

Anon. Graduate Center for Mediaeval 
Studies, University of Toronto. Ibid. 

MicmzL px Botiarp. Le Centre de recher- 
ches archéologiques médiévales de l'Univer- 
sité de Caen. Rev. hist., Apr—June 1963. 

HERMANN Hemer. Literaturbericht: Ren- 
aissance und Reformation, I, Il. Gesch. i. 
Wiss. u. Unterr., June, July 1963. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Monumenta Ger- 
maniac Historica, Bericht für das Jahr 1962/ 
63. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1963. 

Id. See German list. 

Rosi Birer. The Roman Legionary Fort- 
ress at Carpow, Perthshire. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1963. 

H. J. M. Green, Secrets of Whitehall: Evi- 
dence of Roman, Saxon, and Mediaeval West- 
minster Revealed during the Current Re- 
building of the Treasury and Downing Street, 
I. Illustrated London News, June 29, 1963. 

RupoLr M. Kroos. Aus der Schatzkammer 
c antiken Trier. Deutsches Archiv, no. I, 
1963. 

ANDRÉ GuiLLou. Grecs d'Italie du Sud et 
de Sicile au moyen Âge: Les Moines, Mélanges 
École Française Rome, no. 1, 1963. 

D. P. Kresy. Bede and Northumbrian 
Chronology. Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1963. 

Werner Onnsorce. Das Kaisterum der 
Eirene und die Kaiserkrönung Karls des Gros- 
sen. Saeculum, no. 2, 1963. 

GERHARD MEISBURGER, Zum sogenannten 
Heldenliederbuch Karls des Grossen. German- 
isch-Romanische Monatsschr., Apr. 1963. 

Ropozr Buocuwza. Die politische Vorstel- 
lungswelt Adams von Bremen. Arch. f. Kult- 
urgesch., no. 1, 1963. 

ANNEROSE SCHNEIDER. Zum Stil Thietmars 
Es Merseburg. Forsch. u. Fortschritte, May 
1963. 

HanTrMUT HorrmMann. Die Briefmuster des 
Vallicellianus B63 aus der Zeit Paschalis II. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1963. 

WALTHER HoLTZMANN. Maximilla regina, 
soror Rogerii regis. Ibid. 

Franz-Joser SCHMALE. Die Gesta Friderici 
I. imperatoris Ottos von Freising und Rahe- 
wins. Ibid. 

Davi» Jacony. Un régime de coseigncurie 
gréco-franque en Morde: Les “Casaux de 
Parcon.” Mélanges Ecole Française Rome, no. 
T, 1963. 

Eurk SALTNESSAND, Svolder eller Nesjar. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1963. 


C. J. Hotosworrn. John of Ford and the 
Interdict. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Jean-Prerre Bopmer. Die Französische His- 
toriographic des Spätmittelalters und die 
Franken. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. I, 1963. 

G. L. Harriss. The Commons’ Petitions of 
1340. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

C. H. Lawrence. An English Endowment 
for the Collège Saint-Bernard. Bull. Inst. Hest. 
Research, Nov. 1963. 

RAYMOND CAZELLES. Pierre de Becoud et 
la fondation du collège de Boncourt. Biblio- 
thèque de l'École des chartes, CXX, 1963. 

J.-J. Hozsanx. Nivelles est-elle brabançonne 
au moyen fige? Rev. belge, no. 2, 1963. 

Pierre GAsNAULT. Nouvelles lettres closes 
et "de par le roy" de Philippe VI de Valois. 
Bibliotheque de l'École des chartes, CXX, 
1963. 

Rémy ScHEURER. L'enregistrement à la 
E de France au cours du xv* siècle, 
Ibid. 

ViNcENT H. px P. Casspy. The Voyage of 
an Island [location of Ultima Thule]. Specu- 
lum, Oct. 1963. 

AHASVER VON BRANDT. Der Anteil des 
Nordens an der deutschen Geschichte im 
Spätmittelalter. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1963. 

J. R. LANDER. Marriage and Politics in the 
Fifteenth Century: The Nevilles and the Wyde- 
villes. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 1963. 

E. M. Jorr. The Scottish Castle [rev. art. 
à propos of Stewart Cruden's work by the 
same title, 1960]. Scottish His. Rev., Oct. 
1963. 

Rosert H. ScHworseL. Western Spies in 
the Levant. History Today, Nov. 1963. 


ECONOMIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Rapom PLENER, See Ancient list. 

BERTRAND GELE. Recherches sur les in- 
struments du labour au moyen âge. Bıblio- 
thèque de l'École des chartes, CXX, 1963. 

KATHERINE Fischer Drew, The Germanic 
Family of the Leges Burgundionum. Medieva- 
lia et Humanistica, XV, 1963. 

Hans Jaxos. Das Allodium Wugastesrode. 
Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Feb. 1963. 

J. ©. Puxsrwicu. Anglo-Norman Feudalism 
and the Problem of Continuity. Past and 
Present, Nov, 1963. ; 

Jonn S. Moore. The Domesday Teamland 
in Leicestershire. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

J. F. A. Mason. The “Honour of Rich- 


mond” in 1086. Ibid. 

RoLr SpraNDEL, Grundherrlicher Adel, 
rechtsständische Freiheit und Königzzins. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1963. 

Dotorosa KENNELLY. Medieval Towns and 


Articles and Other Books Received 


the Peace of God. Medievalia ct Humanistica, 
XV, 1963. 

E. STRÜBING. Nahrung und Ernährung bei 
Hildegard von Bingen, Abtissin, Arztin und 
Naturforscherin (1098-1179). Centaurus, no. 
2, 1963. 

G. Dsspr. Sur la noblesse dans les princi- 
pautés belges au moyen âge. Rev. belge, no. 
2, 1963. 

James M. Power. Medieval Monarchy and 
Trade: The Economic Policy of Frederick II 
in the Kingdom of Sicily. Studi medievali, 
no. 2, 1962, 

SisrTER. James EUGENE Mappen. Business 
Monks, Banker Monks, Bankrupt Monks; The 
English Cistercians in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Hans EBERHARD Mayer. Die Peterlinger 
Urkundenfalschungen und die Anfange vom 
Kloster und Stadt Peterlingen. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 1, 1963. 

Henri Dusten. Servitude et liberté en 
Alsace au moyen 4ge: La condition des per- 
sonnes au sein de la seigneurie rurale du 
xu’ au xv? siècle, I. Vierteljahrssch. f. Sozial- 
u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Oct. 1963. 

Kraus FrreoLann. Probleme der Hanse- 
forschung im letzten Jahrzehnt. Gesch. 2. 
Wiss. u. Unterr., Aug. 1963. 

RunpoLr WziNHoLD. Stand und Aufgaben 
einer volkskundlichen Erforschung des Wein- 
baues im Saale- und Unstrutgebiet. Forsch. 
ti. Fortschritte, Jan. 1963. 

EArL H. PrrrcHarn. Thoughts on the His- 
torical Development of the Population of 
China. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1963. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Jon H. Gar. Four Medieval Views of 
Creation. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Jean LzcrzgRcQ. Monasticism and Saint 
Benedict. Monastic Stud., no. 1, 1963. 

CLÉMENT Lime. Eastern and Western 
Monasticism. Ibid. 

WALTER Herımcer, Die Pfarrvisitation 
nach Regino von Prüm. Zeitsch. der Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kanonist. Abt., 
XLVIII, 1962. 

D. Misonne, Le diplôme de Charles le 
Simple accordant l’immunité à l'abbaye de 
Brogne (a7 aofit 921). Rev. bénédictine, nos. 
1—2, 1963. 

CYRILLE VoczL, Le Pontifical romano-ger- 
manique du x* siècle. Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, Jan—Mar. 1963. 

Hemz HÖRTEN. "Libertas" in der Patristik 
—"ibertas episcopalis" im  Frühmittelalter. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1963. 

Erich SCHÖNEBECK, Zur  Verfasserschaft 
der “Ecbasis cuiusdam captivi.” Forsch. u. 
Fortschritte, Mar. 1963. 

WiLLIAM A. CHANEY. Anglo-Saxon Church 
Dues: A Study in Historical Continuity. 
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Church Hist., Sept. 1963. 

E. Jon. The Beginning of the Benedictine 
Reform in England. Rev. bénédictine, nos. 
1-2, 1963, 

Donard E. Queer. Innocent III and the 
Crusader-Venetian Treaty of 1201. Medievalia 
et Humanistica, XV, 1963. 

Jean Rrcnazp. La fondation d'une église la- 
tine en Orient par saint Louis: Damiette. 
Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, CXX, 
1963. 

Jonn H. Hacxerr. State of the Church: 
A Concept of the Medieval Canonists, Jurist, 
July 1963. 

Henri Ronper. Saint Thomas a-t-il une 
Philosophie de l'Histoire? Recherches de sai. 
relig., Apr—June 1963. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Deutsche Eremiten, 
Einsiedler und Klausner im Hochmittelalter. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1963. 

Ernst Werner. Die Entstehung der Kab- 
bala und die südfranzösische Katharer. Forsch. 
u. Fortschritte, Mar. 1963. 

J. H. Burns. See British list. 

Carn Conex. Martin Luther and His Jew- 
ish Contemporaries. Jewish Soc. Stud., July 


1963. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 


Françoise Henry. The Lindisfarne Gospels. 
Antiquity, June 1963. 

Encar LEHMANN. Zur Deutung des karol- 
ingischen Westwerks. Forsch. u, Fortschritte, 
May 1963. 

Martin BrmDpHEijM. Norwegian Church 
Art in the Middle Ages. Am. Scand. Rev., 
Dec, 1963. 

INGEBORG ScHRôgLEr Von den Grenzen 
des Verstehens mittelalterlicher Dichtung. 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschr, Jan. 
1963. 

J. D. A. Oomvy. Mimi, Scurrae, Histriones: 
Entertainers of the Early Middle Ages. Specu- 
lum, Oct. 1963. 

J. Pompe. Art mosan, histoire et icono- 
graphie. Rev. belge, no. 2, 1963. 

Kurt WEIZMANN. Thirteenth Century 
Crusader Icons on Mount Sinai. Art Bull. 
Sept. 1963. 

Pepe DELHAYE. La vertu et les vertus 
dans les oeuvres d'Alain de Lille. Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Dieco CATALÁN. Crónicas generales y 
cantares de gesta: El Mio Cid de Alfonso X 
y el del pseudo Ben-Alfaraf [concl.] Hisp. 
Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Rosert L. McGrarn. A Newly Discovered 
Illustrated Manuscript of Chrétien de Troyes’ 
Yvain and Lancelot in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. Speculum, Oct. 1963. 

MicggL Havez. Un exemple de culture 
historique au xv° siècle: La Geste des nobles 
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francais. Mélanges Ecole Française Rome, no. 
I, 1963. 

Lynn THornpixz, A Medical Manuscript at 
‚Florence (Palat, 811). Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
July—Aug. 1963. 

Morvecaı B. Erziony. Nathan ben Joel and 
His Zori Haguf. Ibid., May-June 1963. 

Ernest H. Wırkıns. On Petrarch’s Ep. 
Fam. VI 2. Speculum, Oct. 1963. 

Hanna H. Gray, Renaissance Humanism: 
The Pursuit of Eloquence. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Ewart Lewis. The “Positivism” of Marsig- 
lio of Padua. Speculum, Oct. 1963. 

Epuarp Winter, Von der europäischen 
Bedeutung des Frühhumanismus in Bohmen. 
Forsch. u. Fortschritte, July 1963. 

KoNzAD MüLrzmn, Philipp Melanchthon und 
das kopernikanische Weltsystem. Centaurus, 
no. 1, 1963. 


BOOKS 


Erasmus, DESIDERIUS, or ROTTERDAM. On 
Copia of Words and Ideas (De Utraque Ver- 


Other Recent Publications 


borum ac Rerum Copia). Trans. from the 
Latin with an introd. by Donary B. Kine 
and H. Davm Rm. Mediaeval Philosophical 
Texts in Translation, No. 12. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Marquette University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 
Irr. $3.00. 

Jones, CuamLzs W. The Saint Nicholas 
Liturgy and Its Literary Relationships (Ninth 
to Twelfth Centuries). With an Essay on the 
Music by Gusar RxaNzY. University of 
California Publications, English Studies, No. 
27. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1963. Pp. x, 151. $3.50. 

Masson, GEORGINA, Frédéric II de Hohen- 
staufen. Trans. from the English by ANDRÉ 
D. Torfvano. Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 
1963. Pp. 38r. 24 fr. 

Puch, T. B. (ed. with an introd.). The 
Marcher Lordships of South Wales, 1415- 
1536: Select Documents. Board of Celtic 
Studies, University of Wales, History and 
Law Ser., No. 20. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1963. Pp. vii, 326. 455. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


G. S. ALLEMAN. English Literature, 1660— 
1800: A Current Bibliography. Philological 
Quar., Tu 1963. 

R. C. Anperson. The First Dutch War in 
ae a Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 
1903. 

Puri L, Barsour Fact and Fiction in 
Captain John Smith’s True Travels. Bull. 
New York Pub. Lib., Oct. 1963. 

J. H. BENNETT. English Bishops and Imperial 
Jurisdiction, 1660-1725. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Sept. 1963. 

RaouL Bossy. See Eastern Europe list. 

J. H. Burns. The Conciliarist Tradition in 
Scotland. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

J. K. Cameron. Further Information on the 
Life and Likeness of George Buchanan. Ibid. 

Meyrick H. Carré, A Puritan at Cam- 
bridge [Simonds D'Ewes]. History Today, 
Oct. 1963. 

K. N. CuHaupHunL The East India Com- 
pany and the Export of Treasure in the Early 
Seventeenth Century. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1963. 
© Arman CLARKE. 28 November 1634: A De- 
tail of Strafford's Administration. Jour. Royal 
Soc, Antiquaries of Ireland, pt. 2, 1963. 

I. Bernarp Comen. Pemberton's Transla- 
tion of Newton’s Principia, with Notes on 
Motte’s Translation. Isis, Sept. 1963. 


Ouive COLEMAN, Trade and Prosperity in 
the Fifteenth Century: Some Aspects of the 
eg of Southampton. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1963 

James R. Covır. The Historical Geography 
of Aberdeen. Scottish Geog. Mag., Sept. 1963. 

Evetnre Droz. Bibliographie des articles 
relatifs à l'histoire de l'humanisme ct de la 
renaissance, Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, Oct. 1963. 

RucHagn S. Dunn. The Downfall of the 
Bermuda Company: A Restoration Farce. 
William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1963. 

T. H. Hinr. Spelling and the Bibliographer 
[early seventeenth-century texts]. Library, 
Mar. 1963. 

F. Davo Hoznicen. Thomas Dekker, the 
Restoration of St. Paul's, and J. P. Collier, 
the Forger. Renaissance News, Autumn 1963. 

Gries IsHAM. A Copy of Spelman's Con- 
cilia with Manuscript Dedication and a Poem 
to John Selden, Bodleian Lib. Rec., July 1963. 

Sram Jack and R. S. ScHorieLp, Four 
Early Tudor Financial Memoranda, Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. 1963. 

E. D. Jones. Maurice Kyfün's Account of 
Lord Buckhurst's Embassy to the Netherlands, 
1587. Nat. Lib. of Wales Jour., Summer 1963. 

J. R. Jones. Political Groups and Tactics in 
Es Convention of 1660. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 
1963. 

W. J. Jones. An Introduction to Petty Bag 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Proceedings in the Reign of Elizabeth I. 
California Law Rev., Dec. 1963. 

‘Rosert KARGON. John Graunt, Francis Ba- 
con, and the Royal Society: The Reception. of 
Statistics. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1963. 

-.Roperr O. Linnsay. Richard Hakluyt and 
Of the Russe Common Wealth. Papers Bibliog. 
Soc. Am., 3d quar., 1963. 

List of Abbreviated Titles of the Printed 
Sources of Scottish History to 1560. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

ALBERT J. Loomis, An Armada Pilot’s Sur- 
vey of the English Coastline, October 1597. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Nov. 1963. 

R E. W. Mavpison. The Plagiary of Francis 
Boyle. Ann. Science, June x96r. 

BERNARD Poor. Samuel Pepys and Navy 
Contracts. History Today, Sept, 1963. 

LAWRENCE Poston II. Defoe and the Peace 
Campaign, 1710-1713: A Reconsideration. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 1963. 

GEORGE SHERBURN, Frances Hare and the 
Peace of Utrecht. Newberry Lib. Bull., Nov. 
1963 

Joan Simon. The Social Origins of Cam- 
bridge Students, 1603-1640. Past and Pres- 
ent, Nov. 1963. 

Joun C. Tarr. John Day, Printer to the 
English Reformation. Black Art, Autumn 
1962. 

Id. What Caused the Delay in Printing the 
First Bible in English? Ibid., Spring 1963. 

WiLLIAM TAYLOR. The King's Mails, r603- 
1625. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Norman Tucker. Richard Griffith at the 
Siege of Chester. Nat. Lib. Wales Jour., Sum- 
mer 1963. 

Jons M. Warracx, Andrew Marvell and 
Cromwell’s Kingship: “The First Anniver- 
sary.” ELH, Sept. 1963. 

MicHAzL Waızer, Revolutionary Ideology: 
The Case of the Marian Exiles, 4m. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Sept. 1963. 

Larzer Zırr, The Literary Consequences of 
Puritanism. ELH, Sept. 1963. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


N. J. C. Anpreasen. Swift's Satire on the 
Occult in 4 Tale of a Tub. Texas Stud, in 
Lit. and Lang., Autumn 1963. 

WALTER L. ARNSTEIN. Parnell and the 
Bradlaugh Case. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1963. 

NicHoLAs Barger, A Note on the Bibli- 
ography of Gibbon, 1776-1802, Library, Mar. 
1963. 

'THoMas C. Barrow, Archibald Cummings’ 
Plan for a Colonial Revenue, 1722. New Eng. 
Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Josern O. Barren. A Note on William 
Archer and the Pall Mall Gazette. Stud. in 
English, IV, 1963. 

C. C. Boorn. William Hillary, A Pupil of 
Boerhaave. Medical Hist., Oct. 1963. 
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. I. F. Borrow and A. N. Newman. Sir 
John Cope: Promotion: in the Eighteenth- 
Century Army. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 
poe S. CAMPBELL, Ja. See United States 

Ian R. Christie. George III and the Debt on 
Lord North's Election Account, 1780-1784. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

PETER T. CoMINOS. Late-Victorian Sexual 
Respectability and the Social System, IL Im- 
ternat. Rev. Social Hist., pt. 2, 1963. 

. Tuomas W. Corzano. Edmund Burke's 
Friends and The Annual Register. Library, 
Mar, 1963. 

Betsy CoPPI«G Corner. Dr. John Fother- 
gill and the American Colonies. Quaker Hist., 
Autumn 1963. 

James Cornford. The Transformation of 
Conservatism in the Late Nineteenth ‘Century. 
Victorian Stud., Sept. 1963. 

Siwzv M. P. CouLLINo. The Evolution of 
Culture and Anarchy. Stud. in Philol., Oct. 
1963. 

Ricwarp S. CRAMER. See United States list. 

VALERIE CROMWELL, Great Britain's Euro- 
pean Treaty Obligations in March 1902. Hist. 
Jour., no. 2, 1963. 

‘Husert Dzscuawps, Et maintenant, Lord 
Lugard? ene Oct. 1963. ` 

LP DuwsABIN. The Politics of the 
psalm of County Councils. Hist. Jour., 

. 2, 1963. 

"MH. The “Revolt of the Field”: The Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Movement in the 1870s. 
Past and Present, Nov, 1963. 

F. G. Exotson, Short Guides to Records: 
4. Estate Maps and Surveys. History (Lon- 
don), Feb. 1963. 

Marvin Furr Richard Cobden and the 
Protestant Ethic. South Atlantic Quar., Winter 
1963. x 
Perer Fraser, The Unionist Debacle of 
1911 and Balfour’s Retirement. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Duncan Forses. Politics and History in 
David Hume. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1963. — 

G. E. Fusse. The Evolution of Farm 
Dairy Machinery in England. Agric. Hist., 
Oct. 1963. 

R. A. GarnLzy. Agrarian Improvement and 
the Development of Enclosure in the South- 
west Highlands. of Scotland. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Dav I. Games. Namier on Eighteenth- 
Century England. Historian, Feb. 1963. 

Barry Gompow, Newman, and the Chang- 
ing Scene in University Education. Internat. 
Rev. Educ., no. 1, 1963-64. | 

STANLEY GRUPP. Some Historical Anis 
of the Pardon in England. Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Jan. 1963. 

H. Hawax. The Union of Democratic Con- 
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trol during the First World War. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. 1963. 

R M. HazrwzLL. The Standard of Living. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 

E. P. Hennocx, Finance and Politics in 
Urban Local Government in England, 1835- 
1900. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1963. 

E. J. Hozssawm, The Standard of Living 
during the Industrial Revolution: A . Discus- 
sion. Econ. Hist. Rer., Aug. 1963. 

A. J. Horrawp. The Beaulieu River: Its 
Rise and Fall as a Commercial Waterway. 
Mariner's Mirror, Nov. 1963. 

Francis E, Hype. British Business History: 
A Review of Recent Books. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Autumn 1963. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. British Impact on 
the Utah Mining Industry. Utah Hist. Quar., 
Fall 1963. 

W. G. Kern, Scotland and the Texas 
Mortgage Business. Econ. His. Rev., Aug. 
1963. 

PauL Kruse. Piracy and the Britannica: 
Unauthorized Reprintings of the Ninth Edi- 
tion. Lib. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

D. Lazoz. The Decline of "the Party of 
the Crown" and the Rise of Parties in the 
House of Lords, 1783-1837. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1963. 

MicHAeL Lewis. An Eye-Witness at Petro- 
paulovski, 1854 [Admiral David Price]. Mari- 
ner's Mirror, Nov. 1963. 

A. List of Articles on Scottish History Pub- 
lished during the Year 1962 Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1963. 

M. Luwer. Considérations sur quelques 
livres récents ayant trait à H.-M, Stanley. Bull. 
Acad. roy. Sci. Outre-Mer, new ser., no. 4, 
1962. 

HucH Macanprew, Selected Letters from 
the Correspondence of Henry Fuseli and Wil- 
ham Roscoe of Liverpool Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, Oct. 1963. 

G. I. T. Macs. The No-Popery Move- 
ment in Britain in 1828-9. Hist. Jour., no. 2, 
1963. 

Joun McMasrzz. The Takashima Mine: 
British Capital and Japanese Industrialization, 
Brinsh Hist. Rev., Autumn 1963. 

K. R. MacpHznsoN. List of Vessels Era- 
ployed on British Naval Service on the 
E Lakes, 1755-1875. Ontario Hist., Sept. 
1963. 

Wurm A. Mappen. The Victorian Sensi- 
bility. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1963. 

W. H. Marwick. A Bibliography of Scot- 
tish Economic History, 1951-1962, Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 

HERBERT A. MxisrucH. Lord Drummond 
and Reconciliation. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 1963. 

A. N. Newman. Proceedings in the House 


Other Recent Publications 


of Commons, 1721~2, Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, Nov. 1963. 

Davy Newsome. How Soapy Was Sam? 
A Study of Samuel Wilberforce. History T'o- 
day, Sept. 1963. 

PauL F. Norrow. Daylesford: S. P. Cocker- 
cli's Residence for Warren Hastings. Jour. Soc. 
Architectural Historians, Oct. 1963. 

James M. Ossorn. Travel Literature and 
the Rise of Neo-Hellenism in England. Bull, 
New York Pub. Lib., May 1963. 

Jonn W. Ossorne. William Cobbett's Role 
in the Catholic Emancipation Crisis, 1823- 
1829. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Howard H. PEckHAM. Commodore Perry’s 
Captive [Captain Barclay]. Okio Hist., July 
1963. 

^M. F. LLoyp PxicHARD. Wakefield Changes 
His Mind about the “Sufficient Price.” Internat. 
Rev. Educ., no. 1, 1963-64. 

H. Ranmowicz. Cambridge University Li- 
brary [Hebrew Collections]. Jewish Quar. 
Rev., July 1962. 

Joux Henry RarzicH. What Scott Meant 
to the Victorians. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1963. 

Nancy Lez Rırre. Contributions to a Find- 
ing List of Eighteenth-Century British Pe- 
riodicals, Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Sept. 
1963. 

E. RonmsoN. Eighteenth-Century Com- 
merce and Fashion: Matthew Boulton's Mar- 
keting Techniques. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1963. 

J. R. Vincent. The Electoral Sociology of 
Rochdale. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 

PETER Vorzimmer. Charles Darwin and 
Blending Inheritance. Isis, Sept. 1963. 

Wurm“ F. Werke The Papers of the 
Viscounts Melville. Am. Archivist, Oct. 1963. 

FRANKLIN B. Wicxwire. John Pownall and 
British Colonial Policy. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Eucene L. Wicriamson, Jr. Matthew Ar- 
nold and the Archbishops. Mod. Lang. Quar., 
Sept. 1963. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 

Alexander Lattie’s Fort George Journal, 
1846. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

Joan Banks. The Reverend James Magrath: 
Family Man and Anglican Cleric. Ontario 
Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Tuomas R. Baxter. Caribbean Bishops: The 
Establishment of the Bishoprics of Jamaica 
and of Barbados and the Leeward Islands, 
1824-1843. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 1963. 

JEAN-CHARLES BaNENFANT. Le bicameralisme 
dans le Québec. Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sci., Nov. 1963. 

Josz?y A. Borom£. British West Indian 
Federation: Development and Denouement, 


Articles and Other Books Received 


A Bibliography, 1959 through 1962. Bull. 
Bibliog., May-Aug. 1963. 

V. L. O. Currrick. Haliburton as Member 
of Tea Univ. of Toronto Quar., Oct. 
1963. 

Base Cause. “Going about Per 
Civil Servants”: The Role of the Irish. Parlia- 
mentary Representative. Polit. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Mary Compston. Radicalism in Trinidad 
and Colonial Office Reactions, 1855-6. Bull. 
Inst. Hist, Research, Nov. 1963. 

T. R. H. Davenporr. Nationalism and 
Conciliation: The Bourassa-Hertzog Posture. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 1963. 

GeorGEs Fischer. Le travaillisme anglais et 
la réforme constitutionnelle de 1931 à Ceylon. 
Civilisations, nos. 1, 2, 1963. 

Graduate Theses in Canadian History and 
sie Subjects. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 
1963. 

Irene W. D. Hecht. Israel D. Andrews 
and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854: A Reap- 
praisal. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

Francis G. James. Irish Colonial Trade in 
the Eighteenth Century. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1963. 

PauL Kavrman. Community Lending Li- 
braries in Ejighteenth-Century Ireland and 
Wales. Lib. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Wong Livy Ken. Singapore and British 
Trade in the East: 1819-1824, Jour. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., Dec. 1960. 

HL J. C. Larwoon. Science and Education 
in India before the Mutiny. dan. Science, 
June 1961. 

Ricuarp H. Lzacu. The Uniform Law 
Movement in Australia. 4m. Jour. Comp. Law, 
Spring 1963. 

K. A. MacKirpy. The Loyalty Issue in the 
1891 Election Campaign, and an Ironic Foot- 
note. Ontario Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Morris D. Morris. Towards a Reinterpreta- 
tion of Nineteenth-Century Indian Economic 
History. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

P. J. O'FannELL. The Russian Revolution 
&nd the Labour Movements of Australia and 
New Zealand, 1917-1922, Internat. Rev. 
Educ., no. 1, 1963-64. 

Joun A. RAMALINGAM. British Policy in the 
Context of Bhonsla-Bhopal Relations, 1810~ 
1814. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 1962. 

Research on Irish History in Irish Univer- 
sities, 1962-3. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1963. 

Jonn J. Snxe Why Aguila Landed at 
Kinsale [1601]. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1963. 

F. FL Sowarp. On Becoming and Being a 
Middle Power: The Canadian Experience. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1963. 

Robert M. Sram. J. D. Edgar and the 
Pacific Junction Railway: The Problems of a 
Nineteenth Century Ontario Railway Promoter. 
Ontario Hist., Sept. 1963. 

WALTER ULLMANN. The Quebec Bikes 
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and Confederation. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept. 
1963. 

CARL WarLLACE. Albert Smith, Confedera- 
tion, and Reaction in New Brunswick: 1852- 
1882. Ibid., Dec. 1963. 


BOOKS 


ADDY, Joun. The Archdeacon and Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline in Yorkshire 1598-1714: 
Clergy and the Churchwardens. Borthwick 
Institute of Historical Research, St. Anthony's 
Hall Publications, No. 24. York: St. Anthony’s 
Press. 1963. P 33. 35.6d. 

Barnes, P. M., et al. A New Dictionary of 
British History. Ed. by S. H. STENBERG. New 
York: St Martin's Press, 1963. Pp. vi, 407. 
$10.00. 

BEaCKMAN, EveLYN. Nelson’s Dear Lord: A 
Portrait of St. Vincent. London: Macmillan; 
distrib. by St Martin's Press, New York. 1962. 
Pp. xi, 274. $6.95. 

BraNcHARD, Raz, ef al. Restoration and 
Eighteenth-Century Literature: Essays in 
Honor of Alan Dugald McKillop. Ed. by Can- 
ROLL CAMDEN. Rice University Semicentennial 
Publications. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press for William Marsh Rice University. 
1963. Pp. xi, 435. $8.50. 

BUTLER, Davi, and FREEMAN, JENNIE. 
British Political Facts, 1900—1960. New York: 
St Martin's Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 245. $9.50. 

CARRIÈRE, Gaston, O. M. I. Histoire docu- 
mentaire de la Congrégation des Missionatres 
Oblats de Maric-Immaculée dans FEs du 
Canada. Pt. 1, De l'arrivée au Canada à la 
mort du Fondateur (1841-1861). Vol. V. 
Études de l'Institut d'Histoire du Canada. 
Ottawa: Éditions de l'Université d'Ottawa. 
1963. Pp. 274. 

Craic, G. M. (ed. with an introd.). Lord 
Durham’s Report: An Abridgement of Report 
on the Affairs of British North America 5y 
Lord Durham. The Carleton Library No. r. 
[Toronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 1963. Pp. 
xii, 13-179. $1.95. 

Davos, J. W. Laurier: A Study in Canadian 
Politics. Introd. by Murray S. Donnezzy. The 
Carleton Library No. 3. Reprint; [Toronto:] 
McClelland and Stewart, 1963. Pp. xix, 23~ 
109. $1.95. See rev. of 1st ed. (1922), AHR, 
XXVII (Apr. 1923), 570. | 

Dunnam, EN. Political Unrest in Up- 
per Canada, 1815-1836. Introd. by A. L. 
Burr. The Carleton Library No. 1o. Reprint; 
[Toronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 16-204. $2.35. 

Lord, Gzozc& DEF. (ed.). Poems on Aj- 
fairs of State: Augustan Satirical Verse, 1660— 
1714. Vol. I, 1660-1678. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. lvi 506.. 
$10.00. 

Macxay, Roserr A. The Unreformed Sen- 
ate of Canada. The Carleton Library No. 6. 
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Rev. ed.; [Toronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 
. 1963. Pp. viii, 10-216. $2.35. See rev. of rst 
ed. (1926), AHR, XXXII (Jan. 1927), 376. 

. MARDER, ARTHUR J. The Anatomy of 
British Sea Power: A History of British Naval 
Policy in the Pre-Dreadnought Era, 1880- 
1905. Reprint; Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books. 1964. Pp. xix, 580, xv. $11.00. See 
rev. of rst ed. (1940), 4HR, XLVII (July 
1942), 854. "na 

, DoNALD C, The Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854: Its History, Its Relation to British 
Colonial and Foreign Policy and to the De- 
velopment of Canadian Fiscal Autonomy. The 
Carleton Library No. 9. Reprint; [Toronto:] 
McClelland and Stewart. 1963. Pp. xvi, 190. 
$2.35. Sce rev. of ist ed. (1937), AHR, 
XLIH (July 1938), 907. 

Mzatmo, S. R (ed. with an introd.). 
The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: 
A Selection. The Carleton Library No. 7. 
[Toronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 1963. 
Pp. xii, 14-157. $1.95. 

New, Cuzsrmg. Lord Durham’s Mission to 
Canada. An Abridgement of Lord Durham: 
A Biography of John George Lambton, First 
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Earl of Durham. Ed. and introd. by H. W. 
McCrzapy. The Carleton Library No. 8. 
[Toronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 16-233. $2.35. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1929), AHR, XXVI (Jan. 1931), 388. 

Smer, Donavo V, (ed. and introd.). The 
Rowell-Sirois Report: An Abridgement of 
Book I of the Royal Commission Report on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations. The Carleton 
Library No. 5. [Toronto:] McClelland and 
Stewart. 1963. Pp. 228. $1.95. 

Warrg, P. B. The Charlottetown Con- 
ference. Canadian Historical Association His- 
torical Booklets, No. 15. Ottawa: the Associa- 
tion. 1963. Pp. 28. 40 cents. 

Id. (ed. and introd.). The Confederation 
Debates in the Province of Canada/1865: A 
Selection. The Carleton Library No. 2. [To- 
ronto:] McClelland and Stewart. 1963. Pp. 
xviii, 20-157. $1.95. 

WarLACE, W. SrewanT. The Macmillan 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography. 3d rev. 
ed.; London and Toronto: Macmillan; New 
York: St Martin's Press, 1963. Pp. 822. $15.00. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1926), AHR, XXXI (Jan. 
1927), 377- 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


. JANINE Esrèse. Le marché toulousain des 
étoffes entre 1519 et 1560. Ann. du Midi, 
Apr. 1963. 

GEORGEs MonNGRÉDIEN. Colbert, Chatelain. 
Rev. de Paris, Sept. 1963. 

Henri BLaquièer. échanges com- 
merciaux arano-commingeois pendant la pre- 
mière moitié du xvn’ siècle. Ann. du Midi, 
July 1963. . | | 

P. Huard and M. Wong, Pierre-Louis- 
Achille de Robien dit “le Chinois" 1736- 
1792. Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 1963. 

J. Vmarenc. Journal de la visite des ports 
depuis le Hávre jusqu'à Saint Malo, par ordre 
du Roi, le 8 février 1756. Ann. de Normandie, 
June 1963. 

M. Bornes. La réforme municipale de 1764- 
1765 ct son application dans l'intendance 
d'Auch. Ann. da Midi, Jan. 1963. 

G. BzAUCHESNE. Voyageurs clandestins dans 
la marine marchande au xvm’ siècle d'après 
les archives du. port de Lorient. Rev. fr. 
d'hist. d'outre-mer, no. 1, 1962. 
| Ann. hist. Rép. fr., July-Sept. 1963. 250° 
Anniversaire de Ja naissance de Diderot (1713—- 
1784) [3 articles]. 

Louis ARD. Pour une histoire sociale 
de l'idée de bonheur au xvin* siècle. Ibid. 


ADELINE DAUMARD, Une référence pour 
étude des sociétés urbaines en France aux 
xvu’ et xx’ siècles: Projet de code socio- 
professionnel. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept. 1963. 

THéororx Bereor. Théroigne de Méricout, 
précurseur de l'émancipation des femmes. Rev. 
soc, July 1963. 

F. Furer ef al. Les sans-culottes et la 
Révolution française, Ann.: Éc., soc, civil., 
Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

ALFRED Cospan. Carlyle's French Revolu- 
tion, History (London), Oct. 1963. 

Harorn Kuxrz. Madame de Staël and the 
Duke of Wellington, 1814-1817. History To- 
day, Nov. 1963. 
© G. Déserr. Listes de recrues et étude d'une 
société au début du xxx’ siècle, Ann. de 
Normandie, June 1963. 

AxNoLD WAITRIDGE. Chateaubriand and 
Tocqueville: Impressions of the American 
Scene, History Today, Aug. 1963. 

J. MOoGUELET, Pratiques communautaires en 
Vendée au xix" siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 
July-Aug. 1963. 

H. Corses, Les églises protestantes en Ille- 
et-Vilaine au xix" siècle. Ann. de ERDE: 
Sept. 1963. 

Seroro CAMERANI, Bettino Ricasoli et Na- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


poléon III. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept. 1963. 

.. ADRIEN Danserre. La Maladie de Napoléon 
YII. Rev. de Paris, Sept. 1963. 

Lynn M. Case. A, Duel of Giants in Old 
Stamiboul: Stratford versus Thouvenel Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Gérard Namer. L'imprimerie nationale 
sous la Commune. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 
3, 1962, 

M. Rxzzznuroux. Jaurès et Toulouse (1890- 
1892). Ann. du Midi, July 1963. 

R. Hany. Les transformations de l'agricul- 
ture mosellane au xx° siècle sous l'influence 
de l'industrialisation régionale. Ann. de l'Est, 
no. 2, 1963. 

Wirapnem D'OgwzssoN. Ultime victoire de 
Lyautey. Rev. de Paris, Oct. 1963. 
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H. Micnuxr. Livres sur la Résistance fran- 
çaise, Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre mond., July 
1963. 

W. RáNpoLPH Burdess, The Economic and 
Political Consequences of General de Gaulle. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

Jean-Yves Tmar, Problèmes de méthode en 
histoire sociale. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 


July-Sept. 1963. 


BOOK 


Bibliographie annuelle de l'histoire de 
France du cinquième siècle à 1939. Année 
1962. Comité français des Sciences Historiques. 
Paris: Éditions de Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. 1963. Pp. li, 501. 42 fr. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


Prerre CHAUNU. Les Espagnes périphériques 
dans le monde moderne. Rev. d’hist. dc. et 
s0€,, NO. I, 1963. 

Bar.gy W. Drrrx. Dois novos documentos 
referentes ao comércio luso-veneziano no 
século xiv. Rev. port. de história, X, 1962. 

J. M. Corpemo pe Sousa, Ainda sobre 
uma hipótese Acerca da batalha de Aljubarrota. 
Rev. de Guimaräes, Jan.-June 1963. 

Aronso no Pago. The Battle of Aljubarrota. 
Antiquity, Dec. 1963. 

CanLos SELVAGEM.  Nunálvares, grande 
senhor rural e principiador da Casa de 
Braganca. Ocidente, Feb. 1963. 

José Javier UnaNcA. Documentos sobre la 
población de Navarra en Ja Edad Media: 
"Libro del monedage de Tudela” [1353]. 
Principe de Viana, nos. 86-87, 1962. 

. GoRi Gazramsmx. Los obispos de 
Pamplona del siglo xiv. Ibid., nos. 86-87, 88— 
89, 1962. 

Lavreano Castin Lacoma. Un apologista 
antijjudío aragonés, desconocido. Rev. esp. de 
ge no. I, 1963. 

MENENDEZ PrpAL pe Navascufs. La 
Nu de Juan de Luna: Una nueva relación 
de la muerte de los Fieles de Soria. Celtiberia, 
Jan.-June 1963. 

CHANTAL DE LA VÉRONNE, Recherches sur 
la population musulmane de la région de 
Malaga à la fin du xv* siècle d'après les 
"Repartimientos," Bull. hisp., July-Dec. 1962. 

J. I. TELLECHEA Infcoras. Informaciones 
genealégicas sobre el Arzobispo Carranza. 
Principe de Viana, nos. 86-87, 1962. _ 


Id. Juan de Valdés y Bartolomé de Car- 
ranza. Rev. esp. de teología, no. 4, 1962. 

Id. Españoles en Lovaina en 1551-8: 
Primeras noticias sobre el bayanismo. Ibid., 
no, I, 1963. 

Id. Biblias publicadas fuera de Espafia 
secuestradas por la Inquisición de Sevilla en 
1552. Bull. hisp., July-Dec. 1962. 

Hwæézrro SaNcHo pg Sopranfs. Los sar- 
gentos mayores de Cádiz, 1581-1800. Hidal- 
guía, Jan—Feb. 1963. 

Joaquin DE Sorro v Montes. Los grandes 
tercios viejos de la infantería española. Rev. 
de hist. militar, no. 11, 1962. 

J. B. Nunes Prxxma Nero. Política de in- 
tegración en Angola y Mozambique. Asch, 
Inst. estud. africanos, Jan. 1963. 

Carp. D. José pa Costa Nunes. O sped 
missionário da colonização portuguesa. Bol. 
geral do Ultramar, Jan.~Feb. pos 

FERNANDO CasteLo-Branco. O problema da 
criação por D. Manuel I de uma universidade 
m Évora. Rev. de Guimaräes, Jan—June 
1903. 

Los S. GmawjxL. La medicina como 
‘noticia’ en cl Madrid de Felipe IV. Cuad. de 
hist. de la medicina esp., July-Dec. 1962. 

Pepro Vozres Bou. Las dos ocupaciones 
de Madrid por el Archiduque Carlos de 
Austria. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., July-Sept. 
1962. 

Gonzalo Forcapa Torres. Tudela durante 
la guerra de la Independencia, Principe de 
Viana, nos. 88-89, 1962. 

MANDEL DE LzcUONA. Cartas andoaindarras 
(de la primera guerra carlista). Bol. r.. soc. 
vascong. amigos del. país, no. 4, 1962. -_ 
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FLorencıo IpoATE. Relación del viaje del 
Rey y sefior don Carlos V, de Bayona a 
Elizondo en 1834, segün Joaquin Da Cruz. 
‚Principe de Viana, nos. 88-89, 1962. 


Rosa OnTEGA CANADELL. Apuntes sobre la - 


desamortizacién civil en la provincia de Soria 
(1859). Celtiberia, Jan.-June 1963. 

ALFREDO AYRES DE Gouvia ALLEN. D. 
Pedro V e o Porto no tempo do “muito 
amado." Bol. cult. Cámara Municipal do 
Porto, Mar.-June 1962. 


Other Recent Publications. 


Joaquin Arazuri. Pamplona hace noventa 
afos. Principe de Viana, nos. 88-89, 1962. 

J. M. Manrinez Banps. La lucha en torno 
a Madrid en el invierno 1936-1937: Las 
operaciones para la rectificación del flanco 
izquierdo nacional. Rev. de hist. militar, no. 
11, 1962. 

GABRIEL Jackson. Authority and Terror in 
the Insurgent Zone. Centennial Rev., Fall 


1963. 


The Low Countries 


Herbert H, Rowen, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


ARTICLES 


W. Jarps ALBERTS. De ovcrrentmeesters- 
rekening van Zutphen over het jaar 1457- 
1458. Bid. en Mededelingen van het Hist. 
Genootschap, LXXVI, 1963. 

Rogert WELLENS. Documents du xv* et 
xvi* siécle relatifs aux assemblées des Etats 
généraux des Pays-Bas, conservés dans les 
dépôts d'archives hollandais: Rapport de mis- 
sion. Bull. Comm. roy. d'Hist., no. 4, 1962. 

C. A, van KALVEEN. Kroniekfragment uit 
Grave (1552-1558). Bd. en Mededelingen 
van het Hist. Genootschap, LXXVI, 1963. 

JACQUELINE WIJNGAARD. Rapport sur l'ana- 
lys de la correspondance politique du xvi* 
siècle conservée aux Archives de Vienne. Bull. 
Comm. roy. d'Hist., no. 3, 1962. 

CHARLES WiLsoN, Taxation and the Decline 
of Empires, an Unfashionable Theme. Bijd. en 
Mededelingen van het Hist. Genootschap, 
LXXVII, 1963. 

Geneviève Daret, La postulation du 
prince Guillaume-Égon de Fürstenberg à 
l'administration de Stavelot-Malmédy. Bull. 
Comm. roy. d’Hist., no. 1, 1963. 

J. A. Fazer. Cattle-Plague in the Nether- 
lands during the Eighteenth Century. Medede- 
lingen van de Landbouwhogeschool te Wagen- 
ingen, no. 11, 1962. 

E. H. Kossmann. Belgie en Nederland, 
178e—1830; enkele beschouwingen en vragen. 


Bijd. en Mededelingen van het Hist. Genoot- 
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tere nazionale e internazionale della Resi- 
irm in Italia, Ibid., Jan-Mar., Apr.-June 
1963, 


Articles and Other Books Received 


RAFFAELE MOoLINELLI. Per una storia del 
nazionalismo italiano. Rass. stor. Rirorgimento, 
July-Sept. 1963. 


BOORS 
CAMERANI, SERGIO, and ARFÈ, GAETANO 
(eds.). Carteggi di Bettino Ricasoli. Vol. XVI 
(1 gennaio 1861-12 giugno 1861). Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico Itali- 
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ano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1963. 
Pp. 352. L. 3,500. 

CARBONE, SALVATORE, Provveditori e So- 
praprovveditori alla sanità della Repubblica di 
Venezia: Carteggio con i rappresentanti di- 
plomatici e consolari veneti all'estero e con 
Uffici di Sanià esteri corrispondenti, Inven- 
tario. Quaderni, No. 21. Rome: Rassegna degli 
Archivi di Stato. 1962. Pp. 92. L. 1,000. 


Eastern. Europe* 
Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


FnawTiÉxx Graus. See German list. 

V. STANLEY Varpys. Recent Soviet Policy 
toward Lithuanian Nationalism. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Oct. 1963. 

Oswarp P. Bacxus III. The Problem of 
Unity in the Polish-Lithuanian State. Slavic 
Rev., Sept. 1963. 

V. SraNLEY Varpys The Partisan Move- 
ment in Postwar Lithuania. Ibid. 

PETER Bnock. Leon Rzewuski and the Vil- 
lage Commune. Ibid., Dec. 1963. 

OrAKAR ÖOprozıLık. Rembrandt’s Polish 
Nobleman. Polish Rev., Autumn 1953. 

WitLiM I. Bracxwerr. The Russo- 
French Convention of 1810 for the Extinc- 
tion of Poland, Ikid. 

L. Moczunsxi. The Political Aspects and 
the Operational Background of the German 
Diversion in Bydgoszcz. Przegląd Zachodni, 
May-June 1963. 

Jurrusz WicLaume. The Poles in the Dres- 
den Revolution of 1849. Ann. Univ. Mariae 
Curie-Sklodowska (Lublin), Sec. F, XV, 1960, 

Zoria Mazurek. Socioeconomic Changes 
in the Province of Lublin after the Abolition 
of Serfdom. Ibid. 

Bocustaw LzfNoponRsKr Les partage de la 
Pologne: Analyse des causes et essai d'une 
théorie. Acta Poloniae Historica, VIII, 1963. 

STEFAN KYIENIEWICZ. propos du cen- 
tenaire de l'insurrection de 1863-1864. Ibid. 

TATIANA BERENSTEIN and Apam RUTKOWSKI. 
Comment la population polonaise aidait ct 
A les Juifs pendant l'occupation nazic. 
Ibi 


ALEKSANDER Grigvszron. Les recherches sur 
histoire urbaine en Pologne: 1960-1962. 
Ibid. 


ANDRZEJ Wyrosısz. Polish Researches on 
the History of Building till the End of the 
18th Century. Ibid. 

Mitzna Janišová. French Foreign Policy 
and Czechoslovakia on the Eve of Munich. 


Československý Časopis Hist., no. 5, 1963. 

Raour Bossy. Elizabethans and Romanians. 
Polish Rev., Autumn 1963. 

Ion Poprscu-Purori. Les luttes héroiques 
des cheminots et des ouvriers du pétrole en 
Roumanie en janvier~février 1933: Leur écho 
international. Rev. Roumaine d’Hist., no. I, 
1963. 

DAMASCHIN Mioc. Le montant du br en 
Valachie au xvi" siècle, Ibid. 

Constantin C. Grurescu. Bucarest ct 
l'élection d’Alexandru Ioan Cuza. Ibid. 

Tr. Luncu and M. RusENzscU. Aspects de 
la lutte de la paysannerie pour la terre entre 
1917 et 1921. Ibid. 

Studi revista de ist., no. 6, 1962, Entire 
issuc devoted to “Research into the History 
of Rumania during the Period of the Peoples 
Republic, 1947-1962.” 

Ibid., no. I, 1963. Entire issue on “Thirty 
Years since the Heroic Struggles of January- 
February 1933." 

L. Borcu. Remarques sur la structure so- 
ciale des villes moldaves au milieu du xix* 
siècle, Ibid., no. 2, 196 

L. Demény. Le rer caractére 
de la révolte valaque de 1655. Ibid. 

STEPHEN Fiscuxmn-GaLATI. Fifteen Years of 
Rumanian Historiography, 1947-1962. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Oct. 1963. 

Topor Pavlov. Paissi Hilendarski’s Epoch- 
making Work. Izv. na Inst. za Ist., KIL, 1963. 

S. A. Nrxrrmm. Paissi et l'historiographie 
slave méridionale de son époque. Ibid. 


BOOK 


Tomica, Vera, Education in Yugoslavia 
and the New Reform: The Legal Basis, Or- 
ganization, Administration, and Program of 
the Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 20. 
Washington, D.C. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education; distrib. by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1963. Pp. xii, 146. 
60 cents. 


: * Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly is- 
sues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accession. 
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Other Recent Publications 


Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen, Library of Cee 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


L. V. Cuerzenin. History in the Work of 
A. S. Pushkin. Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1963. 

E. V. Caisriazova. My Experience i in Work- 
ing with a Seminar in the History of the 
USSR for First Year Students. Ist. SSSR, no. 

, 1963. 
: EG GIMPEL’son. Literature on the Soviets 
in the First Years of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat (November 1917-1920). Ibid. 

L S. Kon. Neo-Positivism and Problems of 
the Logic of Historical Science. Voprosy ist., 
no. 9, 1963. 

List of Doctoral Dissertations [in History] 
Accepted in 1962. Ibid. 

L. N. Pusuxanzv. Problems of the Classi- 
fication of Sources in Russian Historical Sci- 
ence in the Nincteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies, Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1963. 

K. F. Trormov. A Survey of the Sources 
and Literature on the History of the Com- 
munist International. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 


9, 1963. 


ARTICLES 


Gzoxcr C. Gums. Russia's Place in World 
History. Russian Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Karu A. WITTFOGEL. Russia and the East; 
a Comparison and Contrast [with comment 
by Nicholas V. Riasanovsky and Bertold 
Spuler]. Slavic Rev., Dec. 1963. 

N. PoLoNsKA-WASTLENKO. The Beginnings 
of.the State of Ukraine-Rus. Ukrainian Rev., 


no. 2, 1963. 


GüwrHER STôxL. Posseviniana [Antonio 
Possevino, S. J., papal diplomat at the court 
of Ivan IV]. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
June 1963. 

YELLA ERDMANN. See German list. 

James ALLEN Rogers, The Russian Popu- 
n Response to Darwin. Slavic Rev., Sept. 
1963. 

Tuomas Rma. Riech’: A Portrait of a Rus- 
sian Newspaper. Ibid. Dec. 1963. 

PauL HL Avricx. Russian Factory Com- 
mittees in 1917. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
June 1963. 

J. F. N. Baaprzy. The Czechoslovak Revolt 
against the Bolsheviks, Soviet Stud., Oct. 1963. 

N. T. Gorsunova and Z. N. BERLINA, The 
Brest [-Litovsk] Peace and Local Party Or- 
ganizations. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 9, 1963. 

A. V. LukasuEv, Lenin's Return to Russia 
s Exile in April 1917. Ist. SSSR, no, 5, 
I 

7 v Newrn. The "Establishment" in Taji- 
kistan. Soviet Stud., Apr., Oct. 1963. 

M. A. Vrrstan. The Material Well-Being 
of the Kolkhoz Peasantry in the Prewar 
Years, Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1963. 

PauL M. Cocrs. The Purge of Marshal 
Zhukov. Slavic. Rev., Sept. 1963. 


BOOK 
Lenm, V. I. What Is to Be Done? Trans. 
by S. V. and Parricia Urecmm. Ed. with an 
introd. and notes by S. V. Urecum., New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 
213. $4.00. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


ARTICLES 


Paoto Mrncanti. Il distacco della Siria 
dalla Repubblica Araba Unità. Oriente Mod., 
Oct. 1961. 

Manta Narnmo. La questione del Kuweit, 
Ibid., July 1961. 

Operations in Persia, 1914-1920. Central 
Asian Rev., no. I, 1962. 

The Persian Revolution of 1905-1911. Ibid. 

The Kachak Movement in Azerbaydzhan, 
Ibid. 

A. F. Murer. Formation of Kemal Ata- 
turk’s Political Views [in Russian]. Narody 
Agii i Afriki, no. 5, 1963. 


J. Bgëxa. Soviet Studies on Ahmad Donish. 
Arch. Orient. (Prague), no. 3, 1963. 

Z. VxsuLÁ-PRENOsTLOVÁ. Contribution à 
la question du combat du gouvernement otto- 
man contra Tepedelenli Ali Paga. Ibid. 

R. Vesezf, Un document de construction 
m pour Süleymän Pacha en 946-1539. 
I 

. Transoxania and the Revolt of Harith bin 
Suray} in Khorasan in the Middle of the 8th 
Century. Central Asian Rev., no. 2, 1963. 

I H. Uzunçarşı, An Important Docu- 
ment on the Grand Vezirate of Sin Pasa, 
Son of Hizir Bey [in Turkish]. Beleren, Jan. 


1963. 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly i is- 
sues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions.. 


Articles and Other Books Recetved 


ERCUMEND Kuran. A Scientific and Philo- 
sophic Correspondence between Aziz Effendi, 
Ambassador to Prussia, and the German Ori- 
entalist Friedrich von Diez (0797) [in Turk- 
ish; English summary]. Ibid 

SELAHATTIN TANSEL. Some Observations on 
Sultan Bayezid II. Ibid., Apr. 1963. 

N. H. Bıesman. Ragusan Spying for the 
Ottoman Empire. Ibid. 

ALI Sev. Tutus’ Attempt to Seize the 
Grand Seljuk Empire [in Turkish]. Ibid., 
July 1963. 

Ionace GorpzmER and Joseph DE SOMOGYI. 
The Spanish Arabs and Islam. Muslim World, 
Oct. 1963. 
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Jonn WanssroucH. A Mamluk Ambassador 
to Venice in 913-1507. Bull. School Oriental 
and African Stud., Univ. of London, no. 3, 
1963. 

- RmHA ÁBDALLAH, Structures et évolution 
du Néo-Destour, Rev. jur. et pol. d'Outre- 
Mer, July 1963. 

Averıs AHARONIAN. From Sardarapat to 
Sèvres and Lausanne. Armenian Rev, Dec. 
1963. 

Joan Mayor. The Search for Arab Unity. 
Internat. Aff. (London), Oct. 1963. 

H. B. Smarası. Power and Leadership in 
the Arab World. Orbis, Fall 1963. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


Eno Brucneit, Cheju-do: Wandlungen in 
der Gesellschaftsordnung einer koreanischen 
Inselkultur, Sociologus, no. 2, 1963. 

Derx Boppe, Basic Concepts of Chinese 
Law: The Genesis and Evolution of Legal 
Thought in Traditional China. Proc. 4m. 
Philos. Soc., Oct. 15, 1963. 

Howarp L. Boorman. From Shanghai to 
Peking: The Politics of a Revolution [review 
article]. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1963. 

Sen-Dow CHanc. The Historical Trend of 
Chinese Urbanization. Ann. Assoc. Am. Geo- 
graphers, June 1963. 

Communist China and the Soviet Bloc [13 
articles]. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., 
Sept. 1963. 

CuNo Youna Chor. Kim Yuk (1580- 
1658) and the Taedongbop Reform. Jour. 
Astan Stud., Nov. 1963. 

SAMUEL C. Cau. Liu Ming-ch'uan and 
Modernization o£ Taiwan. Ibid. 

E. S. Crawcour. Problems of Japanese Eco- 
nomic History. Jour, Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Mavrica FREEDMAN. A Chinese Phase in 
Social Anthropology. British Jour. Sociology, 
Mar. 1963. 

T. Hapata ef al. Developments in Japanese- 
Korean Relations [8 articles; in Japanese]. 
Kokusai Seiji, no. 2, 1962. 

S. Hamacucut. The Legal Status of Slaves 
in T'ang China [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zas- 
shi, Sept. 1963. 

James P, Harrison, The Li Li-san Line 
and the CCP in 1930 (pt. 2). China Quar., 
July-Sept. 1963. 

Cur-MiNc Hou. Economic Dualism: The 
Case of China, 1840-1937. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Sept. 1963. 

Hv Sum. The Right to Doubt in Ancient 
Chinese Thought. Philosophy East and West, 
Jan. 1963. 


ARTRA IRIYE. Japanese Imperialism and Ag- 
gression: Reconsiderations [review article]. II 
Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1963. 

Icuro Isma. Tokugawa Feudal Society 
and Neo-Confucian Thought [in Japanese]. 
Ann. Reports Faculty of Arts and Letters, 
Tohoku University, pt. 2, 1962. 

Jonn Ismaëz e£ al. Formosa [ir articles]. 
China Quar., July-Sept. 1963. 

SHUNSUKE KAMEI. et Japanese Sailors 
Who Discovered America. Orient/West, May~ 
June 1963. 

Hanjyr KiNosurrA. Uyoku, the Right Wing 
of Japan. Contemp. Japan, Oct. 1963. 

Ho Cuar Lez. Sociological Review of 
Population Growth in Korea. Koreana Quar., 
Spring 1963. 

Y. Morioxa. Mitsui-Echigoya’s Foreign 
Trade at Nagasaki during the Tokugawa 
Period. H [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, July 
1963. 

Josep NxEpHAM. The Past in China's 
Present: A Cultural and Social Background 
for Contemporary China. Pacific Viewpoint, 
Sept. 1963. 

G. Nisumaura. The Significance of Tax 
and Levies among the Burdens on the T'ang 
People [in Japanese]. Shirin, July 1963. 

H. Ora e? al. Why We Study History: 
Symposium [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Ken- 
kya, Sept. 1963. 

Pzuxo Peur Zuu. The Koshin Incident 
and Franco-Japanese Relations [in Japanese]. 
Ibid., Nov. 1963. 

EanL H. Prrremarp. Thoughts on the His- 
torical Development of the Population of 
China. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1963. 

T. Sarro. Problems of International Rela- 
tions during the Nineteen Thirties [in Japa- 
nese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyd, Sept. 1963. 

SnuNzo Saxamaks. The Rekídai Höan. Jour. 
Am. Oriental Soc., Jan—Mar. 1963. 
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Epwarp EL Smarer. Mineral Imagery in 
the Paradise Poems of Kuan-Hsiu. Asia Mayor, 
no. I, 1963. 

S. Tarama. Writings on Mongolian History 
in the Soviet Union since World War II [in 
Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, July 1963. 

K. YosmkAwa ef al. Man and the Concept 
of History in the Orient [6 articles]. Diogenes, 
Summer 1963. 

Yuan Chung Tene. Reverend Issachar 
Jacox Roberts and the Taiping Rebellion. 
Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1963. 


BOOKS 


CuHow Tse-rsung, Research Guide to the 
May Fourth Movement: Intellectual Revolu- 


Other Recent Publications 


tion in Modern China, 1915-1924. Harvard 
East Asian Ser, No. 13. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 297. 

Kmpy, E. SruanT (ed). Contemporary 
China: Economic and Social Studies. Docu- 
ments; Chronology; Bibliography. Vol. V, 
1961-1962. Hong Kong: Hong Kong Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 350, iv. $6.00. 

MATTHEW, G. (ed.). Asia in the 
Modern World. Mentor Book. New York: 
New American Library. 1963. Pp. viii, 13- 
288. 75 cents. 

Oscoop, ConNzLIUs. Village Life in Old 
China: A Community Study of Kao Yao, 
Yünnan. New York: Ronald Press. 1963. Pp. 
xii, 401. $8.50. 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 


SOUTH ASIA 


S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAM, Khajuraho. Jour. 
Oriental Research, no. 1-4, 1963. 

J. BowpunaNT. Traditional Polity and the 
Dynamics of Change in India. Human Orga- 
nization, Spring 1963. 

S. D. Gorrem. Letters and Documents on 
the India Trade in Medieval Times. Islamic 
Culture, July 1963. 

Kamas CHAND Jam. History of Ahar. Jour. 
Oriental Research, no. 1-4, 1963. 

A. P. Kuarar A Century of Prehistoric 
Research in India, Asian Perspectives, Sum- 
mer—Winter 1962. 

S. C. Mari. Concepts and Methods in the 
Racial Classification of India—A Reappraisal. 
Jour. Maharaja Sayajırao Univ. of Baroda, 
Apr. 1963. 

S. C. Misra. Foundation of Turkish Rule 
in India. Ibid. 

RAJENDRA Bımarı Panpay. Studies in the 
History of Kasi: Economic Life. Jour. Oriental 
Research, no. 1-4, 1963. 

K. K. Puar. The Temple as a Cultural 
Centre. Ibid. 

SAvyr SAMAD Hosa Rizvi. A Unique 
and Unknown Book of Al.Beruni Islamic 
cuc July 1963. 

I, KARTHIKEYA SARMA. Select Inscriptions of 


United 


Ikshvaku Rulers of Nagarjunakonda. Jour. 
Oriental Research, no. 1-4, 1963. 

M. VzNKATARAMAYYA. An Inscribed Vaish- 
nava Image of the and Century 3.c. from 
Malhar, Bilaspur District, Madhya Pradesh. 
Ibid. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


ArrREDO E. EvANGELIsSTA. Philippines (Re- 
gional Report). Asian Perspectives, Summer- 
Winter 1962, 

U Kauna, A Survey of the History of Edu- 
cation in Burma before the British Conquest 
aie after. Jour. Burma Research Soc., Dec. 
1963. 

R. P. Sozyono. Indonesia (Regional Re- 
pori), Asian Perspectives, Summer-Winter 
1962. 

Wit.HzguM G. Soumem I. Southeast Asia 
(Regional Report). Ibid. 

M. L. Tuomas, Centralism in the Philip- 
pines, Past and Present. Social Research, 
Summer 1963. 

Tromas Ruys Winriams, Archaeological 
Research in North Borneo. Asian Perspectives, 
Summer-Winter 1962. 


BOOK. 


CaROE, Orar. The Pathans, 550 3.C.-AD. 
1957. New York: St Martin's Press. 1958. Pp. 
xxii, 521. $12.50. 


States 


Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


WiLLIAM A. CLEnscH, A New Historiogra- 
phy of American Religion. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 1963. 


Henry SteeLe Commacer. The University 
and Freedom. Jour. Higher Educ., Oct. 1963. 

STAUGHTON Lynn. On Turner, Beard, and 
Slavery. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Harmsworth Professors (American History) 
at Oxford. Am. Oxontan, Oct. 1963. 

Cann N. Decıer, The Sociologist as His- 
torian: Riesman's The Lonely Crowd. Am. 
Quar., Winter 1963. 

Kerra B. Berwicx. A Peculiar Monument: 
The Third Series of the William and Mary 
Quarterly, William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Roserr W. Loverr. Labor History Ma- 
terials in the Harvard University Library. 
Labor Hist., Fall 1963. 

J. H. Bennerr and Anruony H. FORBES. 
See British list. 

Ricard L, Merrirr. Public Opinion in 
Colonial America: Content-Analyzing the 
Colonial Press, Pub. Opin. Quar., Fall 1963. 

Mitton Canror. The Image of the Negro 
in Colonial Literature. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 
1963. 

Betsy Coppinc Corner, See British list. 

FRANKLIN B. Wickwring, See British list. 

Orrvz& W, Hormes. Shall Stagecoaches 
Carry the Mail? A Debate of the Confedera- 
tion Period. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 
1963. 

Rarmonp A. Younc. Pinckney’s Treaty: A 
New Perspective. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1963. 

ANTHONY HiLLBRUNER, Word and Deed: 
Jefferson's Addresses to the Indians. Speech 
Monographs, Nov. 1963. 

R. Aran Doncas. Weapons of the War of 
1812. Michigan Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Epwarp Pesen. The Working Men's Party 
Revisited. Labor Hist., Fall 1963. 

PauL H. Coornen. The Role of Railroads 
in United States Economic Growth. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Berry C. Concizron. [George Dennison] 
Prentice’s Biography of Henry Clay and John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Filson Club Hist. Quar., 
Oct. 1963. 

ALLEN WALKER Reap, Could Andrew Jack- 
son Spell? Am. Speech, Nov. 1963. 

Lynn L. Mansuarr. The Authorship of Jack- 
son's Bank Veto Message. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec, 1963. 

Harry N. Scheiser, The Pet Banks in 
Jacksonian Politics and Finance, 1833-1841. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1963. 

RicHARD W. Rxsu. Alexis de Tocqueville 
and the Negro: Democracy in America Re- 
considered. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 1963. 

NATHAN Rosenserc. Technological Change 
in the Machine Tool Industry, 1840-1910. 
Jour. Econ, Hist., Dec. 1963. 

GrRDA LERNER The Grimké Sisters and 
the Struggle against Race Prejudice. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Joun Epwtn Savi. Protestant Clergymen 
and American [Manifest] Destiny. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., July, Oct. 1963. 

Ricard S. Cramer, British Magazines and 
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5 Oregon Question. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1963. 

Irene W. D. Hecwr. See British list. 

ALAN HEMERT. Moby-Dick and American 
Political Symbolism. Am. Quar., Winter 1963. 

Roserr W. JouawNsEN,. The Douglas De- 
mocracy and the Crisis of Disunion. Civil 
War Hist., Sept. 1963. 

RoLaND C. McConner. From Preliminary 
to Final Emancipation: The First Hundred 
Days. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Jonn A. CARPENTER. General O. O. Howard 
at Gettysburg. Civil War Hist., Sept. 1963. 

ALLEN D. GrrMsHAw. Actions of Police and 
the Military in American Race Riots. Phylon, 
Fall 1963. 

Maurice F. NzaurELD, The Historical Re- 
lationship of Liberals and Intellectuals to Or- 
ganized Labor in the United States. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Nov. 1963. 

Moses Risca. The Jewish Labor Move- 
ment in America: A Social Interpretation. 
Labor Hist., Fall 1963. 

PETER Ten. The Composition of Iron 
and Steel Products, 1869-1909. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Rosert L. Morris. The Success of Kit, the 
Arkansas Traveler [popular melodrama, 1870— 
1900]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 1963. 

Joun D. Szurye. The American Tramp: A 
Version of the Picaresque. dm. Quar., Winter 
1963. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, Jr. The Bering Sea 
Settlements of 1892. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1963. 

GaxrH L. Mancum. The Development of 
Local Union Jurisdiction in the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. Labor Hist., 
Fall 1963. 

Roszzr F, Dorpen. The “Cow-bird” 
Grounded: The Populist Nomination of Bryan 
and Tom Watson in 1896. Miss. Valley Hirt. 
Rev., Dec. 1963. 

Farran  NEWBERRY. The  Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo [lumbermen's fraternal 
organization, 1892-  ]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter 1963. 

ARTHUR G. Kma., Sears-Roebuck and 
Regional Terms. Am. Speech, Nov. 1963. 

STANLEY D. Sorvick. William Howard 
Taft and the Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Miss. Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

PETER FILENE. The World Peace Founda- 
tion and Progressivism, 1910-1918, New Eng. 
Quar., Dec. 1963. 

Forrest R. FHorpcAMPER, "East- 
erns” and Others: Ships Built in Japan for 
the United States, 1919—1920. Am. Neptune, 
Oct. 1963. 

BagrLETT C. Jones. A Prohibition Prob- 
lem: Liquor as Medicine, 1920-1933. jour. 
Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1963. 

Wium HERscHEL HUGHES. Octogenarian- 
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Nominee [W. H. “Coin” Harvey] of New- 
born Party. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 1963. 

UrxicH Weısstem. Brecht in America: A 
Preliminary Survey. Mod. Lang. Notes, Oct. 
1963. 

Wiis M. FRANKLIN. Zonal Boundaries 
and Access to Berlin. World Politics, Oct. 
1963. 

Jon Victor [pseud.]. Restraints on Ameri- 
can Catholic Freedom, Harper’s Mag., Dee. 
1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


Francs G. James. Irish Colonial Trade in 
the Eighteenth Century [Seasonable Remarks 
on Trade (Dublin, 1728)]. Wiliam and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Jusriu G. Turner. O. O. Howard [Hq. 
iith Corps, Dec. 27, 1863] to Henry Wilson. 
Lincoln Herald, Fall 1963. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Gzoncg D. Lancpon, Je. The Franchise 
and Political Democracy in Plymouth Colony. 
Wiliam and Mary Quar., Oct. 1963. 

B. KATHERINE Brown. Puritan Democracy: 
A e Study. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

Leon R Camp. Roger Williams vs, “The 
Upstarts": The Rhode Island Debates of 1672. 
Quaker Hist., Autumn 1963. 

Lawrence W. Towner. The [Samuel] 
Sewall-[John] Safin Dialogue on Slavery. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Lura Woopse WarkINs. Water Mills of 
Middleton. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 1963. 

Joan C. CavaNaaH, The Papers of Benja- 
min Lincoln. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Misc., 
Nov. 1963. 

Marcus S. McCoasson. Vermont Papermak- 
ing, 1784-1820. Vermont Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Smwner Karran. The History of New- 
Hampshire: Jeremy Belknap as Literary 
Craftsman. William and Mary Quar., Jan, 
1964. 

James B. Hxpozs and JEANNETTE D. BLACK., 
Disaster in the South Seas; The Wreck of the 
Brigantine Eliza [1808] and the Subsequent 
Adventures of Captain Corey, Am. Neptune, 
Oct. 1963. 

Susan B. River. An Early Appearance of 
the Classic-Romantic Ode, Albert Pike's 
“Hymns to the Gods.” Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter 1963. 

Mary NELsoN TANNER, The Middle Years 
of the [Henry B.] Anthony-[Charles R.] 
Brayton Alliance, or Politics in the Post Of- 
fice, 1874-1880. Rhode Island Hist., July 1963. 

Lovan Duran», Jr. The Major Milksheds 
of the Northeastern Quarter of the United 
States. Econ. Geog., Jan. 1964. 


Other Recent Publications 


James S. Leamon. Governor Fletcher’s Re- 
call. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1963. 

GzoncE DarrsMan. Labor and the “Welfare 
ird in Early New York. Labor Hist., Fall 
1963. 

Miron W. HaMiLTOoN. Sir William Jobn- 
son, Interpreter of the Iroquois, Ethonohis- 
tory, Summer 1963. 

SAMUEL Wars PATTERSON, The Centenary 
of Clement Clarke Moore, Poet of Christmas 
T Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 
1963. 

A. Day BnapLEY. Progressive Friends in 
Michigan and New York. Quaker Hist., 
Autumn 1963, 

Braxe McKervay. A History of the Police 
of nn New York. Rochester Hist., Oct. 
1963. 

Jonn Winranp Warp. “Who Was Benja- 
min Franklin?” Am. Scholar, Autumn 1963. 

Davi» Levin. The Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin: The Puritan Experimenter in 
Life and Art. Yale Rev., Winter 1964. 

AnrHUR Hecur. Pennsylvania Postal His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Josz»z D. HansauoH, The History of the 
Orphans’ Court in Berks County. Hist. Rev. 
"is County [Pennsylvania], Winter 1963- 

4. 

Lrovn L. SponHortz. Pittsburgh and Tem- 
perance, 1830-1854. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Oct. 1963. 

ManGarer Pearson  Borgwzrr, Incline 
Planes and People: Some Past and Present 
Ones, Ibid, 

Montg A. Carverr, The Abolition Society 
of Delaware, 1801—1807. Delaware Hist., Oct. 


1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


D. H. Warson. Joseph Harrison and the 
Liberty Incident [1768]. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Manum B, Hecer and Herserr S. Parmar. 
New Light on Burr's Later Life from the So- 
ciety’s Recently Acquired Aaron Burr Papers. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Epwarp G. WirLIAMs, The Journal of Rich- 
ard Butler, 1775: Continental Congress! Envoy 
to the Western Indians. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Oct. 1963— . ` 

Hanorp Hancock, Historical Records Relat- 
ing to Delaware in the British Isles, Delaware 
Hist., Oct. 1963. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Gospon R. Woon. Dialect Contours in the 
Southern States. dm. Speech, Dec. 1963. 

Waroo W. BRADEN. The Concept of South- 
ern Oratory: A Selected Bibliography. South- 
ern Speech Jour., Winter 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Pau. S. HosrErtzx ef al. Studies in South- 
ern Theatre History. Ibid., Fall 1963. 

Epwarp Rocce, Accommodating Theory to 
Necessity: The Confederate Congress and Con- 
scription, Ibid., Winter 1963. 

Bertram W., Korn, Was There a Confed- 
erate Jewish Chaplain? Am. Jewish Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1963. 

ALLEN W, TreLease. Who Were the Scala- 
wags? Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1963. 

SAMUEL SovrHARD. Are Southern Churches 
Silent? Christian Century, Nov. 20, 1963. 

Louis D. Rusm, Jr. The Difficulties of Be- 
ing a Southern Writer Today, or Getting out 
from under William Faulkner. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov. 1963. 

Pun L. Barsour. The Identity of the 
First Poles in America. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. 1964. 

ADRIENNE Koch, Review Essay: The Ver- 
satile George Tucker [based on Robert Collin 
McLean, George Tucker, Moral Philosopher 
and Man of Letters (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1961). 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1963. 

Currıs CARROLL Davis. Very Well-Rounded 
Republican: The Several Lives of john S. 
Wise. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 
1963. 

VICTORIA Ann SMITH. A Social History of 
Marshall University during the Period as the 
State Normal School, 1867-1900, West Vir- 
ginia Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Tueopore L, Gross. The Fool’s Errand of 
Albion W. Tourgée. Phylon, Fall 1963. 

KENNETH Scorr. Sufferers in the Charles- 
ton Fire of 1740, South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Oct. 1963. 

Lawrence Horr. Joseph Addison Turner, 
Southern Editor during the Civil War. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1963. 

James W. Covincron. Federal Relations 
with the Apalachicola Indians, 1823-1838. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

WILLIAM Warren Rogers. Newspaper 
Mottoes in Ante-Bellum Florida. Ibid. 

Durward Long, Florida's First Railroad 
Commission, 1887-1891. Ibid., Oct. 1963- . 

Wayne FLynT. Florida's 1926 Senatorial 
Primary. Ibid., Oct. 1963. 

Mat FLoURNOY VANDEREN VANARSDALL. 
The Springs at Harrodsburg. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 1963. 

Marre TayLor. Night Riders in the Black 
Patch [1905—10]. Ibid., Oct. 1963- 

Tuomas H. Baxer. The Early Newspapers 
of Memphis, Tennessee, 1827-1860. West 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Papers, XVII, 1963. 

JusriN FuLLER. Alabama Business Leaders, 
1865-1900. Alabama Rev., Oct. 1963- 

Wayne Fiynr and WILLIAM WARREN 
Rocens. Reform Oratory in Alabama, 1890- 
1896. Southern Speech Jour., Winter 1963. 

Wurm SipNEY Cocer. Pat Harrison: 
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The Formative Years. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
Oct. 1963. 

Benraam W. Korx. A Note on the Jewish 
Ancestry of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Ameri- 
can Pianist and Composer. Am. Jewish Ar- 
chives, Nov. 1963. 

Jo ANN Carrıcan. Yankees versus Yellow 
Jack in New Orleans, 1862-1866. Civil War 
Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Henry W. NiERMANN, Je. History of Conr- 
cordia College, New Orleans [1904-17]. 
Concordia Hist. Inst. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Lyte Wasey Dorserr. Slaveholding in 
Jackson County, Missouri. Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Bull., Oct. 1963. 

CHARLES C. ALEXANDER. Defeat, Decline, 
Disintegration: The Ku Klux Klan in Ar- 
kansas, 1924 and After, Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter 1963. 

Dean BaNxs. Civil War Refugees from In- 
dian Territory in the North, 1861-1864. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn 1963. 

Roserr K. Hemann, The Cherokee To- 
bacco Case. Ibid. 

ARTHUR HL Dorrr. Dry Conditions in Okla- 
homa in the 1930's and 1950's as Delimited 
by the Original Thornthwaite Climatic Classi- 
fication. Great Plains Jour., Spring 1963. 

STEPHEN B. Oates. The Texas Rangers in 
the Mexican War. Texas Mil. Hist, Summer 


1963. 

EA Texas under the Secessionists. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

ALWYN Barr, Texas Losses in the Red 
River Campaign, 1864. Texas Mil. Hist., Sum- 
mer 1963. 

WALTER RUNDELL, Jr. Texas Petroleum 
History: A Selective Annotated Bibliography. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Vic NIEMEYER. Frustrated Invasion: The 
Revolutionary Attempt of General Bernardo 
Reyes from San Antonio in 1911. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Roserr C. Jormson. The Indian Massacre 
of 1622: Some Correspondence of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Mead. Virginis Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 1963. 

Emory G. Evans. A Question of Complex- 
ion: Documents Concerning the Negro and 
the Franchise in Eighteenth-Century Virginia. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1963. 

Curtis CarroLL Davis. “A National Prop- 
erty”: Richard Claiborne’s Tobacco Treatise 
for Poland. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 
1964. 

Lour H. Manar., The Civil War Diary 
of Rufus J. Woolwine [sıst Va. Regt.]. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 1963. - 

Wittiam M. Armstrong. Libby Prison: 
The Civil War Diary of Arthur G, Sedgwick 
[ad N. Y. Cav. Regt.]. Ibid. 

Bzrsv Freer. A Chapter of Unwritten His- 
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tory: Richard Baynham Garrett’s Account of 
m Flight and Death of John Wilkes Booth. 
Ibid. 

FRANK Orro GATELL. Postmaster [Alfred] 
Huger and the Incendiary Publications [1835]. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Oct. 1963. 

WiLLIAM G. McLoucHhLm and WINTHROP 
D. Jorpan. Baptists Face the Barbarities of 
Slavery in 1710. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 
1963. 

Grorcz R. Brooxs, The Private Journal of 
Robert Campbell [fur trade, 1833- J. Mis- 
souri Hist. Soc. Bull., Oct. 1963- 

ALLAN C. ASHCRAFT. Confederate Indian 
Department Conditions in August 1964. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn 1963. 

A. P. Nasarır and Leo SHpALL. The Texel 
Affair [1759]. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Sept. 
1963. 

Roserr W. WırLıams, Jr. and RALPH A. 
Wooster. With Terry’s Texas Rangers: The 
Letters of Dunbar Affleck. Civil War Hist., 
Sept. 1963. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


W. Bruce FINNIE. Ohio Valley Localisms: 
Topographic Terms, 1750-1800. Am. Speech, 
Oct. 1963. 

Nancy R. Hamant. Religion in the Cincin- 
nati Schools, 1830-1900. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1963. 

SzrroN D. Tux. Isaac Mayer Wise and 
the Civil War. 4m. Jewish Archives, Nov. 
1963. 

James A. Rawrzr. The Nationalism of 
Abraham Lincoln. Civil War Hist., Sept. 1963. 

JusriN E. Warsnu. To Print the News and 
Raise Hell: Wilbur F. Storey's Chicago Times. 
Journalism Quar., Autumn 1963. 

PauL M. ANGLE. War-Time Chicago, 1863. 
Chicago Hist., Fall 1963. 

RatpH A. Stone. Two Illinois Senators 
[Lawrence Yarnell Sherman and (Joseph) 
Medill McCormick] among the Irreconcilables. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

. Marx O. Kisrzer. The German Theater 

in Detroit. Michigan Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Jonn Commune. Wingfield Watson, the 
Loyal Disciple of James J. Strang. Ibid. 

Berry FLADELAND. New Light on Sarah 
Emma Edmonds, Alias Franklin Thompson 
[2d Mich. Regt.]. Ibid. 

DonaLp C. CHapur. What Were They 
Called? [given] Name Changes since the 
Civil War. Ibid. 

MzrviN G., Horu and C. David TOMPKINS. 
[Theodore] Roosevelt vs. [George A.] 
Newett: The Politics of Libel. Ibid. 

Ricuarp D. Luwr. Frank Murphy's De- 
in to Enter the 1936 Gubernatorial Race. 
Ibid. 

PauL S. Horso. The Farmer-Labor Associa- 


Other Recent Publications 


tion: Minnesota’s Party within a Party. Min- 
nesota Hist., Sept. 1963. 

Junson A. GRENIER. A Minnesota Railroad 
Man [Peter W. Copeland] in the Far East, 
1917-1918. Ibid. 

Donato E. Connan. The [rst Lt. Amiel 
Weeks] Whipple Expedition on the Great 
Plains [1863]. Great Plains Jour., Spring 
1963. 

Marcaret Rose. Manuscript Collections of 
the State Historical Society of North Dakota. 
North Dakota Hist., Jan. 1963. 

Burton S. Hz. Buffalo—Ancient Cow 
Town [and the “Johnson County War”]. 
Ann. Wyoming, Oct. 1963. 

FIELENA HuwrINGTON SMITH. George Dun- 
ning, Mystery Man of the Johnson Co. [Wy- 
oming] Invasion. Montana, Sept. 1963. 

Davi» M. Emmons. Moreton Frewen 
the Populist Revolt. Ann. Wyoming, Oct. 
1963. 

Lewis O. Saum. The Fur Trader and the 
Noble Savage. Am. Quar., Winter 1963. 

Epmonp L. Escoras. The Rise of Work- 
men’s Compensation in Wyoming. Ann. Wy- 
oming, Oct. 1963. 

Franz R. STENZEL. E. S. Paxson, Mon 
Artist. Montana, Sept. 1963. | 

Ivan M. WoorLEY. The 1918 "Spanish 
Influenza” Pandemic in Oregon. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1963. 

ce and CELESTINE GonpEs. The 
Literature and Theatre of Hawaii: A Tenta- 
tive Checklist. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., 
Nov. 1963. 

RıcHarp A. PIERCE. See General list. 

James C. Cuno. Campaign Speaking in 
the Hawaiian Kingdom, 1874-1891. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Dec. 1963. 

Franx T. Reuter. See General list. 


DOCUMENTS 


Joun E. Parsons. Nine Cousins in the 
California Gold Rush, by Herman Rutgers 
LeRoy and William Jenkins Emmet. New- 
York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1963. 

Mirsam Drerrus. The Jews of Alaska, by 
loos S. Bloom. dm. Jewish Archives, Nov. 
1963. 


BOOKS 

ApAMs, Henry. History of the United 
States during the Administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison. Vol. I, Jefferson; Vol. II, Madi- 
son. Abridged with an introd. by GEORGE 
DANGERFIELD and Orey M. Scrucas. Spec- 
trum Books. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1963. Pp. ix, 180; vi, 185. Cloth 
$4.50 cach, paper $2.25 each. 

ALEXANDER, JAMES. A Brief Narrative of 
the Case and Trial of John Peter Zenger, 
Printer of The New York Weekly Journal. 
Ed. by STANLEY Noer Karz. The John 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Harvard Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. 238. $4.25. 

CaxTER, Hoppine, with Berry W. CARTER. 
Doomed Road of Empire: The Spanish Trail 
of Conquest. American Trails Ser. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1963. Pp. 408. $8.95. 

Diamonp, Sigmund (selected and ed. with 
introd, and notes). The Nation Transformed: 
The Creation of an Industrial Society. New 
p George Braziller. 1963. Pp. xiv, 528. 

50. 

DuiGNAN, PETER, and CLENDENEN, CLAR- 
ENCE. The United States and the African 
Slave Trade, 1619-1862. Hoover Institution 
Studies, Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford 
University. 1963. Pp. vii, 72. $1.50. 

Dupuy, R, Ernest, and Dupuy, Trevor 
N. The Compact History of the Revolutionary 
War. New York: Hawthorn Books. 1963. 
Pp. 510. $6.95. 

Eaton, CLEMENT (selected and ed. with 
introd. and notes). The Leaven of Democ- 
racy: The Growth of the Democratic Spirit 
in the Time of Jackson. New York: George 
Braziler. 1963. Pp. xvi, 490. $8.50. 

Exmcu, ÁRTHUR A. Jr. The American 
Democratic Tradition: A History. New York: 
Macmillan. 1963. Pp. xiii, 338. Cloth $5.95, 
paper $2.50. Textbook. 

FLORIN, Lampert. Ghost Town Trails. 
Seattle, Wash.: Superior Publishing Co. 1963. 
Pp. 192. $12.50. 

Frazer, RosERT W. (ed. and with an 
introd.). Mansfield on the Condition of the 
Western Forts, 1853-54. The American Ex- 
ploration and Travel Ser. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xxxi, 254. 
$4.95. 

GeIGER, Louis G. Higher Education sn a 
Maturing Democracy. Introd. by Irvm G. 
Wvrrr. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 92. $3.00. 

General Bradock’s Expedition, by CHARLES 
SPENDELOW; Braddock and Keppel, ed. by 
Carson I. A. Rırcme. [London: Woolwich 
Polytechnic.] 1963. Pp. xxxi, 12, ii. $1.40. 

GREELEY, Horace. An Overland Journey 
from New York to San Francisco in the 
Summer of 1859. Ed. with notes and introd. 
by Cartes T. Duncan. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1964. Pp. xlii, 325, v. $5.95. 

GRIMWOOoD, James M. (prep.). Project Mer- 
cury: A Chronology. NASA SP-4001. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Information, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; distrib. by Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 238. $1.50. 

HAMILTON, CHARLES, and OsTENDORR, 
Lrovp. Lincoln in Photographs: An Album 
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of Every Known Pose. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. x, 409. $19.50. 

Harvey, Waryam H. Coin’s Financi 
School. Ed. by Ricuarp Horsraprer. The 
John Harvard Library. Cambndge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1963. Pp. vi, 254. $4.50. 

Hwg, Roserr V., and BINGHAM, Epwin 
R. (eds.). The Frontier Experience: Readings 
in the Trans-Mississippi West. Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
418. $6.95. 

Home, Mors. First Five Years of NASA: 
A Concise Chronology. NASA Historical Re- 
port. Washington, D. C.: NASA Historical 
Staff, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 1963. Pp. 68. 

HosrerLER, Jonn A. Amish Society. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 
347. $6.50. | 

LAFERRIÈRE, J., with the assistance of D. 
Livy. La responsabilité quasi délictuelle de 
l'état aur U.S.A. Paris: Editions Montchres- 
tien. 1963. Pp. 69. 

Larson, ESTHER ELISABETH. Swedish Com- 
mentators on America, 1638-1865: An An- 
notated List of Selected Manuscript and 
Printed Materials. New York: New York 
Public Library; Chicago: Swedish Pioneer 
Historical Society. 1963. Pp. 139. $5.50 pre- 
paid. 

Lz Ganpeur, René J, Jr. The First New 


. Orleans Theatre, 1792-1803. New Orleans: 


Leeward Books. 1963. Pp. viii, 58. $2.00. 

Lono, Davi F, The Outward View: An 
Hlusrated History of United States Foreign 
Relations. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. 
Pp. 464. $6.95. Textbook. | 

LupLum, David M. Early American Hur- 
ricanes, 1492-1870. The History of American 
Weather, No. 1. Boston: American Meteoro- 
logical Society. 1963. Pp. xii, 198. Cloth 
$7.00, paper $5.00. 

Melntrer, Rora A. Debts Hopeful and 
Desperate: Financing the Plymouth Colony. 
[Plymouth, Mass.:] Plimoth Plantation. 1963. 
Pp. 86. 

MONT. EL E. Major General Thomas 
Maley Harris... A Member of the Military 
Commission That Tried the President Abra- 
ham Lincoln Assassination Conspirators ... 
And Roster of the roth West Virginia Volun- 
feer Infantry Regiment, 1861-1865. Parsons, 
$ Va.: McClain Printing Co. 1963. Pp. 296. 

.00. 

Moony, RareH. The Old Trails West. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
318. $6.95. . 

Moroan, Dare (ed.). Overland in 1846: 
Diaries and Letters of the California-Oregon 
Trail. In two vols. Georgetown, Calit.: Talis- 
man Press. 1963. Pp. 457; 458-825. $20.00 
the set. 
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Morris, Ricard B., and WoopnEss, JAMES 
(eds.). Voices from America’s Past, Vol. I, 
The Colonies and the New Nation; Vol. II, 
Backwoods Democracy to World Power; Vol. 
HI, The Twentieth Century. New York: E. P. 
Dutton. 1963. Pp. 256; 320; 320. $4.95 each. 

Newman, WitLiAM. J. Liberalism and the 
Retreat from Politics. New York: George 
Braziller. 1964. Pp. xv, 19-190. $5.00. 

Nye, Russe. B. Fettered Freedom: Civil 
Liberites and the Slavery Controversy, 1830— 
1860. [ad rev. ed.; East Lansing:] Michigan 
State University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 353. 
$6.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1949), AHR, LV 
(Oct. 1949), 162. 

OUTLAND, CnHanLus F. Man-Made Disaster: 
The Story of Si. Francis Dam. Its Place in 
Southern California's Water System, Its Fal- 
ure and the Tragedy of March ra and 13, 
1928, in the Santa Clara River Valley. West- 
ern Lands and Waters Ser., No. 3. Glendale, 
Calif.: Arthur H. Clark. 1963. Pp. 249. $9.50. 

Pox, Orzando M. Occupation of East Ten- 
nessee and the Defense of Knoxville, Reprint; 
[Knoxville:] East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. [1963.] Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Pory, Jonn, ez al. Three Visitors to Early 
Plymouth: Letters about the Pilgrim Settle- 
ment in New England during Its First Seven 
Years. Ed. by Syoxer V. James, Jr., with an 
introd. by Saunt Error Morison. [Ply- 
mouth, Mass.:] Plimoth Plantation. 1963. Pp. 
xiii, 84. 

Raporr, Morris L. ef al. The County 
Courthouses and Records of Maryland. Pt. 2, 
The Records. Publication No. 13. Annapolis: 
Hall of Records Commission, State of Mary- 
land. 1963. Pp. x, 198. $5.00. 

Rem, Epwarp (ed.). Challenges to De- 
mocracy: The Next Ten Years. Introd, by 
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Rosert M. Hurcumums. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger for the Center for the Study of 
ir Institutions. 1963. Pp. vi, 245. 
5.00. 

Rixzy, Liuran. Bamie: Theodore Roosevelts 
Remarkable Sister, New York: David McKay. 
1963. Pp. xi, 308. $5.95. | 

RoszzrsoN, JAMES D, Jr, The Civil War. 
Washington, D, C.: U. S. Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission. 1963. Pp. 63. No charge. 

Rusrpoony, Rousas Joun. The Messianic 
Character of American Education: Studies in 
the History of the Philosophy of Education, 
Introd. by Ivan R. Bierty. Appendix by 
Davi IL. Hocean. Nutley, N. J.: Craig 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 410. $6.50. 

Smuxıns, Francis BoTLER. The Everlasting 
South. [Baton Rouge:] Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 103. $3.50. 

STEGEMAN, Joun F, These Men She Gave: 
Civil War Diary of Athens, Georgia. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 
179. $4.75. 

STRICKLAnD, Rex W. Sir Who Came to El 
Paso: Pioneers of the 18go’s. Southwestern 
Studies, Vol, I, No. 3. El Paso: Texas West- 
ern College. 1963. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Tozey4a, THappeus V. Statesmen and Ad- 
mirals: Quest for a Far Eastern Naval Policy. 
Nae York: W. W. Norton. 1963. Pp. 256. 

5.95. 

Woonronp, FRANK B., and Mason, Parr 
P. Harper of Detroit: The Origin and Growth 
of a Great Metropolitan Hospital. Detroit: 
p State University Press. 1964. Pp. 392. 

7.95. 

WywAR, Lunomyr R. S. Harrison Thomson: 
Bio-Bibliography. Bio-Bibliographical Ser., No. 
I. Boulder: University of Colorado Libraries. 
1963. Pp. 32. 


Latin America 
Karl M. Schmitt, University of Texas 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


ENRIQUE ANDERSON IMBERT. Misión de los 
intelectuales en hispanoamérica. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), May-June 1963. 

Arronso Caso. Land Tenure among the 
Ancient Mexicans. dm. Anthropologist, Aug. 
1963. 

Cart Q. CmarsroL and Cuarues R. Davis. 
Maritime Quarantine: The Naval Interdiction 
of Offensive Weapons and Associated Ma- 
terial to Cuba, 1962. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, 
July 1963. 

Wooprow Boran e£ al. Colonial Institutions 
and Contemporary Latin America. Hisp. Am, 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 

Vıcror C. Danr. Account of a South Amer- 


ican Journey, 1898, Americas, Oct. 1963. 

Enrique FLorescano. Tula-Teotihuacdn, 
Quetzalcóatl y la Toltecayötl. Hist. mex., 
Oct-Dec. 1963. 

ANYDA MARCHANT. The Captain's Widow: 
Maria Graham and the Independence of South 
America. Americas, Oct. 1963. 

EzEQUiEL Marrinez Esrrapa. El nuevo 
mundo, la Isla de Utopía y la Isla de Cuba. 
Cuad, amer, (México, D.F.), Mar.-Apr. 1963. 

Luonarp C. Merxtr. Defensive Quarantine 
i the Law. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, July 
1963. 

Josh pz Onís. Don Miguel Cabrera de 
Nevares: A Spanish Revolutionist in America. 
Americas, Apr. 1963. 

SANDRA SraLove. The Founding Fathers as 
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us by the Marqués de Casa-Irujo. Ibid., July 
1963. 
ROBERT STEVENSON. Music in Quito: Four 
Centuries. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1963. 
Qumey Wricur. The Cuban Quarantine. 
Am. Jour. Internat. Law, July 1963. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 

ErzagoR B. Apams. Fray Silvestre and the 
ne Hopi. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr 
1963. 

Daur. ALDEN. The Population of Brazil in 
the Late Eighteenth Century: A Preliminary 
Survey. Hisp. Am. Hist, Reg., May 1963. 

Wooprow Boran. El origen de la sericultura 
iy Mixteca Alta, Hist. mex., July-Sept. 
1963. 


. 
t 


ALFREDO Bourron e£ al. à Fué Caracas 
eee en 1566? Bol. hist. (Caracas), Apr. 
1963. 

ALFREDO Bourron. El solar caraqueño de 
Bello. Ibid., Sept. 1963. 

PETER Borp-Bowman. La emigración penin- 
sular a América: 1520-1539. Hist. mex., Oct.— 
Dec. 1963. 

Ernest J. Burrus. A Sigüenza y Góngora 
Contribution to the History of Florida. Amer- 
icas, Jan. 1963. 

Donap E. Cmpman. New Light on the 
Career of Nuño Beltrán de Guzmán. Ibid., 
Apr. 1963. 

SHERBURNE F, Coox and Wooprow Boram. 
Quelle fut la stratification sociale au Centre 
du Mexique durant la première moitié du 
2 siècle? Ann: Éc., soc, civil, Mar-Apr. 
1963. 

Aucusro Fernänpez Díaz. El origen de 
ncm Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan—Mar. 
1963. 

Josepx A. GacLiano, The Coca Debate in 
Colonial Peru. Americas, July 1963. 

RicHarp B. Gray. José Martí and Social 
Revolution in Cuba. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., 
Apr. 1963. 

Lewis Hanke, The Dawn of Conscience in 
America: Spanish Experiments and Experi- 
ences with Indians in the New World. Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., Apr. 15, 1963. 

ALBERTO LEE Lépez. Clero indígena en el 
Arzobispado de Santafé en el siglo xvi. Bol. 
se antigüedades (Bogotá), Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 
1963. 

Seymour B. Liesman. Hernando Alonso: 
The First Jew on the North-American Con- 
tinent. Jour, Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1963. 

Id. The Jews of Colonial Mexico. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

DELFINA E. López SanxELANGUE. La pobla- 
ción indígena de la Nueva Espafia en el siglo 
xvi. Hist. mex., Apr.-]une 1963. 

L. N. McAuisrer. Social Structure and So- 
cial Change in New Spain. Hisp. dm. Hust. 
Rev., Aug. 1963. 
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Javier Maracóu-Bancxró. Toledo and the 
New World in the Sixteenth Century. Amer- 
icas, Oct. 1963. 

Rati ALEJANDRO MoLiNA. La expulsión de 
los portugueses de Santa Fé (1649-50). His- 
toria (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

RAFAEL Moreno. Creación de la naciona- 
lidad mexicana. Hist. mex., Apr.-June 1963. 

ALEJANDRO Moreno Toscano. Vindicación 
de Torquemada. Ibid. 

Joserına PLA. Las misiones jesufticas Guar- 
anies. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.-Apr. 
1963. 

STAFFORD Poorr. The Church and the Re- 
partimientos in the Light of the Third Mexi- 
can Council, 1585. Americas, July 1963. 

HERNANDO SANABRIA FERNÁNDEZ. Un com- 
pafiero de armas de Cervantes en tierras del 
Alto Pert. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1963. 

Jame Surık. La primera Cofradía de Cara- 
cas. Bol. hist. (Caracas), Sept. 1963. 

MicHaxnt E. Taurman. The Establishment 
of the Department of San Blas and Its Initial 
Naval Fleet: 1767-1770. Hisp. Am, Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 1963. 

MARÍA DEL CARMEN VELÁZQUEZ. Los indios 
flecheros. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Rora Worp. Diario de México: Its Editors, 

, and Format. Inter-Am. Rev. of 
Bibliog., Apr.-June 1963. 

Smvio Zavara. Rivalidades en el Nuevo 

Mundo. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


Braproap Burns. The Request of the Vene- 
zuelan Colonial Government for the Extradi- 
tion of Bolívar. Americas, Oct. 1963. 

Documentos de la campafia admirable en 
los Andes. Rev. soc. bolivariana de Venezuela, 
July 1963. . 

Fundación de pueblos de indios en la region 
de Carora. Bol. Aist. (Caracas), Sept. 1963. 

ALBERTO Ler Löpez. Documentos sobre 
Don Pedro Gual. Bol. hist. antigüedades 
(Bogotá), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1962, Jan.-Feb.- 
Mar. 1963. 

Ernesto LEMoINE ViLLICARNA, Documentos 
y mapas para la geografía histórica de Orizaba. 
Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, D.F.), 
July-Aug.-Sept. 1962. 

Id. La relación de la Guacana, Michoacán, 
de Baltasar Dorantes Carranza: Afio de 1605. 
Ibid., Oct.-Nov.—Dec. 1962. 

Para la historia del 10 de Agosto de 1809: 
Némina de las personas que tomaron parte 
en la revolución y que fueron sancionadas. 
Bol. acad. tac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 
1963. 

San Andrés Chalchicomula (hoy Ciudad 
Serdán). Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (México, 
D.F.), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

FrNTAN WARREN. The Carvajal Visitation: 
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First Spanish Survey of Michoacán. Americas, 
Apr. 1963. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NoRTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Jor C. Asus. Labor and the Theory of 
the Mexican Revolution under Lázaro Cär- 
denas. Americas, Oct. 1963. 

Ivıe E. Capenueap, Jr. Flores Magón y el 
periódico “The Appeal to Reason." Hist. mex., 
July-Sept. 1963. 

Rozanp E. Cuarpon. Hacienda and Ejido 
in Yucatán: The Example of Santa Ana Cucá. 
Ann. Assoc. Am. Geographers, June 1963. 

Dante. Cosío Vırıesas. El porfiriato, era 
de consolidación. Hist. mex., Tuly-Se —Sept. 1963. 

Joan R. Faust and CHARLES L. a 
Mexican Foreign Policy in the United Nations. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

José Fuentes Marges. Washington, París y 
el ne Mexicano. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 
1963. 

Ramón García Rum. El maestro don Enri- 
que C. Rébsamen en Jalisco. Ibid., Apr.-June 
1963. 

ANTONIO Gómez RonrEpo, Iniciación de las 
relaciones de México con el Vaticano. Ibid., 
July-Sept. 1963. 

C. A. M. Hennessy, The Roots of Cuban 
Nani Internat. Aff. (London), July 
1963. 

Rosaura HernAnpez Ropnfourz. Comonfort 
y la intervención francesa. Hist. mex., July- 
Sept. 1963. 

James Prestey. Mexican Views on Rural 
Education. Americas, July 1963. 

Jesús Suva Herzog. Ideas económico- 
sociales del maestro Justo Sierra. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), July-Aug. 1963. 


SourH ÁMERICA 


Nesror T. Auza. Los prelados argentinos 
ante cl concilio. vaticano I (1869-1870). Es- 
tudios (Buenos Aires), Jan.—Feb., June 1963. 

James Becker. Land Reform in Chile. 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1963. 

J. R. Brown. Nitrate Crises, Combinations, 
and the Chilean Government in the Nitrate 
Age. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1963. 

Ricarpo CaLLET-Bors. Argentina y la inter- 
vención europea en México en 1862. Hist. 
mex., Apr.-June 1963. 

Eanesro J. Firre. Después de Caseros. His- 
toria (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Fart. T. Giacerr. Ricardo Rojas and the 
Emergence of Árgentine Cultural Nationalism. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Jos RoszaT Juárez. Argentine Neutrality, 
Mediation, and Asylum during the Spanish 
Civil War. Americas, Apr. 1963. 

Jonn D. Martz. The Growth and Demo- 


Other Recent Publications 


cratization of the Venezuelan Labor Move- 
ment, Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Autumn 1963. 

Freperick B. Pre. Aspects of Class Rela- 
tions in Chile, 1850-1960. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1963. 

Frep Gnerre Sturm. Farias Brito: Bra- 
zilian Philosopher of the Spirit. Inter-Am. 
Rev. of Bibliog., Apr.—]une 1963. 

Hfcron José Tanz. Las relaciones de la 
iglesia y el estado en la época de Rosas. His- 
toria (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

James L. Tioner. The Ryukyuans in Bolivia. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., May 1963. 

Jurio Tosar Donoso. Pedro Gual. Bol. acad. 
nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ezeouren A. CHÁvez. Don Justo Sierra y 
Antonio Caso. Abside (México, D.F.), Jan— 
Mar. 1963. 

Decretos sociales del Libertador. Bol. hist. 
(Caracas), Apr. 1963. 

El general Prim y el ministro de hacienda 
don José González Echeverría: La crisis min- 
isterial en México, 1861. Bol. arch. gen. de 
la nación (México, D.F.), Apr.-May-June, 
July-Aug.-Sept., Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1962. 

Una polémica a propósito de industrializa- 
ción y proteccionismo (1824-1826). Bol. hist. 
(Caracas), Dec. 1962. 

Un proyecto para el fomento de la riqueza 
guayanesa (1820). Ibid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


George A. Brusaksr. Federico González 
Suárez, Historian of Ecuador, Jour. Inter.-Am. 
Stud., Apr. 1963. 

MANUEL CARRERA Stampa. El Archivo del 
ex Ayuntamiento de México. Hist. mex., Apr.- 
June 1963. 

Duvon C. Corairr. Cuban Revisionist In- 
terpretations of Cuba's Struggle for Independ- 
ence, Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 

Jack D. Fonsrs. The Historian and the 
Indian: Racial Bias in American History. 
Americas, Apr. 1963. 

GLoRIA GRAJALES. Intervención Francesa y 
Se o Imperio. Hist. mex., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

ice de la sección eum del archivo 
de la Gran Colombia. Bol. . (Caracas), 
Dec. 1962, Apr., Sept. 1963. 

J. Gresoar Oswarp. La Revolución Mexi- 
cana en la historiografía soviética. Hist. mex., 
Jan-Mar, 1963. 

Maria E. Ropnfeuez pe Maors. Dos inter- 
EE de la historia. Ibid., July-Sept. 
1963. 

Cusvy Lıoyp Srrovr. Literary-Historical 
Treasures in the Thomas Gilcrease Institute 
of American History and Art. Hisp. 4m. Hist. 
Rev., May 1963. 

Susana URIBE FERNÁNDEZ DE Cónpona. Bib- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


liografia histórica mexicana. Hist. mex., Jan— 
Mar., Apr.-June, July-Sept. 1963. 

ALBERTO VALENZUELA Roparre. Mejicanos 
que han escrito memorias: Torres Bodet y 
García Naranjo. Abside (México, D.F.), Jan. 
Mar. 1963. 

Hero Vianna. Atuais Tendências da His- 
toriografia Brasileira, Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., 
Jan-Mar. 1963. 


BOOKS 
Davis, Hagop Eucuns. Latin American 
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Social Thought: The History of Its Develop- 
ment since Independence, with Selected Read- 
ings. Washington, D. C.: University Press. 
1961. Pp. iv, 557. $7.00. 

Gortarı, Eur pz. La ciencia en la historia 
de México. Vida y pensamiento de México. 
México, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1963. Pp. 461. 

Konerzxz, RicHamp. Entdecker und Erob- 
erer Amerikas: Von Christoph Kolumbus bis 
Herndn Cortés. Frankfurt am Main: Fischer 
Bücherei 1963. Pp. 198. 


e Historical News +++» 


The Philadelphia Meeting, 1963* 


For the first time in over two decades, Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, was host to an Annual Meeting of the Association, the Seventy-eighth. Even 
though a new Sheraton has been erected there, Philadelphia’s hotels are less 
spacious than those of the usual AHA “convention cities,” and the planning 
committees secretly rather hoped that attendance might be a little less than 
usual, lest congestion and confusion reign. Seemingly, however, everyone came. 
All attendance records were broken with 3,978 official registrants, and no one 
knows how many extras. Some of the sessions had to be held in “concourse” (base- 
ment) rooms with steam pipes overhead and trains rumbling underneath, and 
many members had to scurry back and forth to the Sheraton headquarters from 
hotels several blocks away. But fortunately the weather was good (except to 
Californians), the Local Arrangements Committee under Clement Motten of 
Temple University was superbly organized down to the charming history 
majorette junior guides, and the spirit of brotherly love brought forth the virtues 
of patience and forgiveness in those attending. At any rate things went off quite 
smoothly, considering the crowd. 

The Program Committee consisted of Hilary Conroy, chairman, Paul H. 
Beik, Morton Keller, Caroline Robbins, Merze Tate, Lewis Hanke, and Norman 
P. Zacour. It was decided in the early meetings of the committee that no theme 
would be imposed upon the program. If one seemed to emerge naturally and 
logically as the sessions were being arranged, we would accept it and make it 
our capstone, but we wanted above all to have a rich and varied program, 
expressive of the many facets of research activity going on in the profession, 
and to link some of them together in natural (or unnatural) combinations that 
would, we hoped, contribute to wider historical vision. The committee spent 
considerable time talking over who was doing what among historians and 
writing well-placed letters for information on dark areas beyond what the agile 
minds and catholic interests of the committee members could embrace. As sug- 
gestions and proposals, both solicited and unsolicited, arrived, it soon became 
clear that there was an embarrassment of riches. We ended with fifty-five full 
sessions, excluding dinners, luncheons, and special meetings, well above the 
“usual” forty-eight; even so, many worth-while ideas had to be put aside. The 
burgeoning number of sessions worried us for a time, but we were determined 
to experiment with the linking of different regions and eras in certain sessions 
and at the same time have enough traditional fare to satisfy seekers of depth and 
refinement in the history of single nations and special periods. And we explained 


* This is an abridged account of the Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, December 28-30, 1963. 
A full report will be published in the Annual Report, Proceedings, Volume I, 1963, availab 
to members on request. 
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away our worries about too many sessions by saying that the meeting rooms 
were smaller and that it would be = therefore, to have more sessions than usual 
going on simultaneously. 

About midway in our been: we learned that Boyd Shafer was resigning 
as Executive Secretary of the Association. This was a blow to the sense of 
“security” we had felt, knowing he stood in the background to retrieve our 
fumbles. We turned his resignation to the program’s advantage, however, by 
insisting that as a price of release he should give the AHA luncheon address. In 
September, just before program copy was to be sent off, we thought momentarily 
that a theme had “emerged.” President Brinton’s lecture title “Many Mansions” 
had come in, and that, with the diversity represented in the papers being sched- 
uled for presentation, reminded us of the term “Multanimity,” from his Ideas 
and Men, We tried hard to bring forth a theme, using this ingenious term. But 
it would not come. “Multanimity” expressed the program’s diversity very well, 
but said nothing of the interconnections. Modifying and qualifying phrases 
produced wordiness and contradiction, and with the printing deadline upon us, 
we reluctantly abandoned the attempt. ` 

Thus our fifty-five sessions came into being with no formal ties and no words 
of invocation, each to stand or fall on its own merit. Most of them, happily, 
"stood," though. there were a few problems. In this abridged report it will be 
possible to mention only a few individual sessions and papers, and the reader 
is referred to the forthcoming Annual Report of the Association for a more 
detailed account, which will attempt to give as thorough coverage as possible 
to the reports of session chairmen. What follows here is a broad outline of the 
meeting as a whole with special mention of a few high lights. 

Academic sessions began on Saturday, December 28, at 9:30 a.m., with this 
first morning being largely given over to “joint sessions” with subgroups of the 
Association. The topics, however, seem to have been broad enough to interest 
more than their immediate groups, or else their members were extremely loyal, 
for there were near capacity audiences. The topics were “Vatican Councils” 
(American Society of Church History), “Social Change in Rural America” (Ag- 
ricultural History Society and American Association for State and Local History), 
“Social and Economic Problems in Italian History” (Society for Italian Historical 
Studies), “Liberal Catholicism” (American Catholic Historical Association), and 
“The South in the 1920’s” (Southern Historical Association). In addition there 
were unsponsored sessions on “Diplomacy in the Early National Period,” “Trish- 
Americans and Nineteenth-Century Protest,” “Varieties of Feudalism,” and 
“Non-Western Intellectual History.” 

For Saturday luncheons the Church History, Phi Alpha Theta, and Labor 
Historians groups met formally at the hotel, while Latin Americanists went 
to the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania where, according to their 
chairman, Charles Gibson, they “enjoyed a Hispanic menu in the surroundings of 
the Museum's impressive archaeological collections." Their luncheon speaker, 
John Tate Lanning, reviewed the story of “The Hispanist in the American 
Historical Association" in spirited and humorous style, and the year's Latin 
American prizes were awarded to Frank Tannenbaum, Robert S. Smith, and 
Francisco Miró Quesada. Following luncheon the Latin Americanists moved to 
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the Museum auditorium for their joint session on “The Crisis of Colonialism 
in Latin America, 1763-1818.” The following afternoon (Sunday, December 29) 
another exclusively Latin American session treated “Liberalism in Latin America, 
1850~1880.” In addition there were papers on Cuban nationalism in a session on 
“Hemispheric Images of the United States” and on Spain and Latin America 
in one on “Land Reform and Politics.” “It was a good meeting for Latin 
Americanists” (Professor Gibson). These last two sessions, which combined 
different areas under a common theme, illustrate the Program Committee's 
modest attempt to bring about some interconnecting of areas of specialization. 
“Hemispheric Images” included Canadian as well as Cuban, and “Land Reform” 
touched Algeria as well as the Hispanic American complex. 

Similarly, Russian history had a luncheon and two sessions (“Economic 
Development” and “Russian Cultural Relations”) to itself, while it cross-ventilated 
two others, “Borderlands of Eastern Europe: Areas of Ethnic Conflict” and 
“Non-Western Intellectual History.” Asian history also had a luncheon and 
two sessions (“Constitutional Movements in Asia,” “Far Eastern Diplomacy”) 
and played an interconnecting role in four: “Japan and America: Concepts 
of National Defense,” “Currency Policy,” “Crisis Diplomacy,” and “Non-Western 
Intellectual History.” Other “mixed” sessions were “The United States and 
Central Europe, 1900-1920," "European Responses to American Diplomacy in 
the 1920's and 1930’s,” and a charming last afternoon session on “Ancients and 
Moderns” in which our dwindling number of ancient historians staged an 
excellent demonstration of the relevance of ancient history to modern historical 
interpretation and the theory of governmental checks and balances. 

While the program committee was delighted with the high quality of many 
of these “interconnecting” sessions, it was pleased also that "the room was not 
large enough to hold all those who wanted to attend" such a highly specialized 
session as "New Light on the Medici in Florence." Other sessions which sought 
to probe narrow fields to new depths included those on the "Administration and 
Politics of Tudor England," “History and Historians in the Second Half of the 
Sixteenth Century,” “French Society of the Louis Philippe Era,” “Germany: From 
Empire to Republic,” “The British Labour Party,” “Left and Right in France 
in the Thirties,” "Origins of the American Revolution,” “Varieties of Populism,” 
“Reform and the Progressive Era,” “American Jewish Biography,” and “Varieties 
of Feudalism.” The depth to which some of these topics were probed may be 
illustrated by the point that the feudal varieties discussed in the last-named session 
were “not the varieties of all times and places on the globe but the varieties 
of a given time within certain specific areas in early medieval France. . . .” 

Attempts to bring forth new subject matter or a new approach characterized 
sessions on “Nineteenth-Century Africa," “French Canadian Nationalism,” 
“Lost Causes” (liberties) in early modern Spain and Holland, “European In- 
dustrialists and Social Change,” “Law and Society in Nineteenth-Century 
America,” and “Psychology and History,” the last being a session arranged to 
carry forth techniques and approaches advocated by former President William 
L. Langer. 

Backgrounds for such matters of current public interest as urban development 
and state-church concern with education were laid in sessions respectively 
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entitled “‘Shame of the Cities’ Revisited” and “From Voluntarism to Law in 
American Education”; the reaches of history beyond the profession were brought 
out in sessions on “Textbooks and Television” and “Historical Sites as Historical 
Documents.” The latter effectively combined surroundings with theme by 
meeting in Philadelphia’s historic Congress Hall, which was filled to over- 
flowing for the occasion. 

Another overflowing audience gathered in the Grand Ballroom to hear 
Crane Brinton’s presidential address. Prior to its delivery the annual award of 
prizes was made, This year they were few in number. By the accident of history 
most of the awards are made in the even-numbered years, The several prizes 
given every fifth year did not happen to be up for award in 1963. To make 
matters worse, one of the best Association prizes was not awarded in 1963. The 
Beveridge Award brings its recipient fifteen hundred dollars and the publication 
of an original manuscript that the committee considers best among the worthy 
ones submitted each year. During 1963 the usual number of manuscripts was 
submitted to the Beveridge Committee, but the committee decided that none of 
them merited the honor of the award. Probably most or all of them will ult- 
mately be published as books and will be accepted as good contributions to 
historical knowledge, but the committee rightly was jealous of the high reputation 
of the series of Beveridge Award volumes, and insisted that unusual distinction 
was essential. 

That same attitude was revealed in the one award made this year, the George 
Louis Beer Prize of three hundred dollars given annually for the best work in 
manuscript or in print of a young scholar on European international history 
since 1895. Jt must be the author’s first or second book. The committee sent 
invitations to some 220 publishers to submit books for consideration. Nineteen 
books were carefully examined, and finally the committee concluded that two 
of the books were of such high caliber that a joint award should be made to 
Dr. Edward W. Bennett for his book, published by Harvard University Press 
in 1962, Germany and the Diplomacy of the Financial Crisis, 1931, and to Dr. 
Hans A. Schmitt for his book, published by the Louisiana State University Press 
in 1962, The Path to European Union. 

An unusual award followed. Dr. Boyd C, Shafer was presented with a suitably 
engraved Revere silver bowl, the gift of the officers and members of the Council 
during his ten years of service. 

After this Dean Franklin Ford of Harvard University introduced his former 
professor, Crane Brinton, who read his presidential address “Many Mansions” 
(printed in full in the January 1964 issue of the Review). 

As if in anticipation of Professor Brinton's presidential address urging that 
historians must have other “mansions in Clio's house" besides narrative, political, 
and economic history, the Mississippi Valley Historical Ássociation's joint session 
on “Tasks of Research in American History” advocated more attention to social 
and psychological problems; a session on “History and Theory” looked into 
problems connected with historical philosophizing; and an unprogramed meeting 
led by Merle Curti called for formation of a "Peace Research" group in the 
Association. 

If some historians felt weary and feeble at the thought of these enlarged tasks, 
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they were undoubtedly cheered by two luncheon addresses. Speaking under the 
auspices of the American Studies Association, Roy F. Nichols asked “Why So 
Much Pessimism?” and replied optimistically that historians, far from losing 
ground, are standing on the threshold of discoveries that may reveal to man a 
new sense of capacity. “Take a new look around you; you have nothing to lose 
but your limitations,” he urged. At the.general Association luncheon in his honor, 
Boyd Shafer concluded his decade of service as Executive Secretary with the ob- 
servation that many of the debates that have gone on between different types of 
historians as to whose approach was the correct professional one, that is, humanist 
versus social scientist, philosopher versus practicing historian, "presentist" versus 
“pastist,” were now outmoded. They reflected thinking of a time of scarcity when 
a Ricardian iron law of learning seemed to apply. But now is a time of affluence; 
history needs all serious workers, he said. 

The Program Chairman wishes to express his heartfelt thanks first to those 
intrepid six—Beik, Keller, Robbins, Tate, Hanke, and Zacour—the intelligent, 
charming, witty, and argumentative committee that created the program with 
(or in spite of) him; secondly, to Clement Motten and his grand troop of local 
arrangers without whom . .. ; thirdly, to the session chairmen and participants 
who made and were the program—with a special sigh of gratitude to those who 
did emergency service, filling in for an absent member, preparing a comment on 
a late paper, convening a session after an overtime luncheon, things that should 
never happen but occasionally do; and, lastly, to those who attended, whose re- 
sponse makes it all worth while. 


University of Pennsylvania Hırary Conroy 


The Year’s Business, 1963 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1963 


Mr. President, Members of the Association: 

This is the first and last report I will make to you as Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor. When President Brinton phoned me last April and told me of 
the crisis produced by Boyd Shafer’s resignation, he asked me to serve as locum 
tenens for a year while more permanent arrangements were being made. I ac- 
cepted on condition that in no circumstances would I be a place holder for more 
than one year. Only four months of that year have passed so my experience is 
limited. But some of my first impressions may give a freshness to this report on 
the affairs of the Association. 

First and foremost among my impressions is my amazement and dismay at 
the huge burden of work that anyone occupying this position must carry. This 
leads me at once to a tribute to my predecessor. During his ten years in office I had 
served a term on the Council, but I, and the same holds true for all the others 
including the ten Presidents, had little or no appreciation of the sheer volume of 
the work he was called upon to perform. Scholars are accustomed to take their 
work to bed with them. At least they have time to go to bed, while one wonders 
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how Boyd Shafer could devote all his thoughts and energies, as he did, to the 
quantity of work he accomplished and still find time to sleep. The Association 
owes him a vast debt of gratitude for the unstinted care and single-minded de- 
votion with which he served it for ten years. 

He has requested that the record should include his wish to thank the fol- 
lowing members of the staff of the Association, all of whom served the Associa- 
tion for more than a year during the ten years he was Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor: Elmer Kayser, Treasurer; Miss Patty Washington, Assistant 
Secretary-Ireasurer; George Barr Carson, Jr., Director of the Service Center; 
Walter Rundell, Jr., Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of the Service 
Center; Mary R. Dearing, Assistant Editor and Assistant Executive Secretary; 
Patricia Fox, Assistant Editor; Nancy (Kane) Rosenberg, Assistant Editor; Cath- 
arine Seybold, Assistant Editor; Clinton Douglas, Bookkeeper; Rita Shea, Book- 
keeper; John Appleby, Membership Secretary; Belinda Dameron, Clerk; M. Rita 
Howe, Editorial Assistant; John Yoder, Secretary; Margarete Walton, Secretary. 

After he laid down the burden, the Council wisely decided to appoint two 
men to take his place. Such a solution had been adopted during several periods 
in the past. On those occasions convenience or compromise had been responsible, 
but now, because of the increased volume of work, necessity dictates the appoint- 
ment of two men. Both the Editor and the Executive Secretary need time to think, 
to plan, to raise their vision beyond the day-to-day problems. If one man acts in 
both capacities, there simply is not enough time for him to act on the levels of 
both strategy and tactics. 

The Council believed it would be possible for the Managing Editor to func- 
tion successfully if he were in Washington half time and remained at his uni- 
versity half time. It is unnecessary to remind you that the Editor of the American 
Historical Review is perhaps the chief custodian of scholarly standards in the 
historical profession. As such his influence and his responsibilites are great. What 
you may not know so well are some of the details involved. About two hundred 
articles were submitted to the Review last year. Of these over twenty, or slightly 
over 10 per cent, were published either as articles or as notes. The procedure fol- 
lowed by Dr. Shafer and continued by me is roughly as follows: The Editor 
examines each article carefully, and if it is not clearly impossible refers it to a 
member of the Board of Editors if there is one who has specialized knowledge 
including the subject of the article. Sometimes that one evaluation is all that is 
necessary, especially if it is strongly negative. More often a second reader is neces- 
sary, and sometimes, when the first two disagree, a third judgment is asked. My 
brief experience with the established scholars upon whom I have called for critical 
reports and whose services, of course, are known only to the Editor, is that they 
have rendered this service to the Review conscientiously, thoroughly, and, thank 
goodness, promptly. Ultimately the decision is made, and must be made, by the 
Managing Editor alone. 

He is also solely responsible for the selection of the books to be reviewed and 
of the scholars to review them. Nearly 2,000 books are received each year. Of 
these from 750 to 800 are actually reviewed. The problem of securing the right 
reviewer is a difficult one with many aspects. Most of these are readily apparent 
to you. By reading the reviews you can judge their quality, and you tay agree 
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with me that most are too bland and lack depth. You probably do not know how 
hard it sometimes is to find a well-qualified reviewer when the author expresses 
gratitude in his preface to a long list of specialists who read his manuscript and 
contributed help. And I am sure you do not know how many of the reviewers 
are delinquent. I, too, have sinned in this fashion in the past, but never will again 
if ever invited to review a book. 

It is obvious that the power to accept articles and to select reviewers makes 
the Managing Editor a distributor of academic loaves and fishes. He can con- 
tribute significantly to the success of younger men in the profession. Consequently, 
the Council looked for a man not only with extensive knowledge and with wise 
judgment but also with integrity. They found him in Professor Henry Winkler. 
He has accepted the position of Managing Editor and sometime before September 
I will take over. 

The search for exactly the right man to be Executive Secretary has not yet 
been completed. In many ways this problem is more complicated than finding an 
Editor. The function of the Executive Secretary is not that solely or chiefly of an 
administrator. The man who would permit himself to become a housekeeper is 
not the man who is wanted. It is true that a lot of work is necessary merely to 
keep the wheels in motion and that it has been increasing. Our membership now 
exceeds twelve thousand, an increase of nine hundred during the past year. This 
means more letters to write, and not just the form notices because a member has 
forgotten to change his address. 

We also use routine forms for the many letters received from students not 
only in grades four through twelve but also from undergradutes who want help 
in their courses. Some of the numerous letters coming from the public, however, 
are challenging. What, for instance, would you do with this letter which came 
last week? Written in Fort Worth, Texas, on December 9, it says: 


Dear Sirs: 


Would you be so kind as to send any kind of material you might have available that 
would comfort the mother of a fourteen-year old boy whose nose is constantly buried in 
a history book? Instead of being outdoors doing all the wild things that God intended 
boys to do, this boy is always indoors tangled up with some history book. 


His father is afraid he'l have to support him forever. How can you make a living 
reading history books? 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Joe 
The routine business of running an organization of twelve thousand members 
with many activities demands attention, and the Executive Secretary must devote 
part of his time to it. He must, however, be much more than an administrator. 
He must be a scholarly statesman with vision and with executive capacity of a 
high order. Ás such his opportunities for making an impact on historical scholar- 
ship surpass those of the Managing Editor of the Review. He should be the leader 
of the profession. If some field of historical knowledge is threatened with decay, 
as ancient history has been during the past decade or more, he should be the one 
to alert the profession and to initiate corrective action. Twenty-five years ago he 
should have known that we need in the United States some specialists in African 
history, and he should have taken steps to see that they were prepared. A few 
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years ago the Association recognized that it has some responsibility for, and some 
‚vital interest in, the teaching of history in the precollege grades. The Service 
Center is doing valuable work, but the possibilities and need to do more are 
infinite. The new Executive Secretary has an opportunity and a challenge there, 
the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. At the other end of the scholarly 
scale is another opportunity for leadership. Anyone who has read the Annual 
Reports of the Association must have noted the increase in recent years of the 
contacts with scholars and organized scholarship in other countries. Who can 
doubt that this development is only in its early stages? The Executive Secretary 
is inevitably the main representative of organized American historical scholarship 
on the international stage and should be a leader there as well as at home. I re- 
peat, the need and the opportunities for a man of vision, force, and wisdom are 
great. It is no wonder the Council must act with care and deliberation. An an- 
nouncement of the appointment will, I hope, be made in the near future. 

So far not much has been reported on the work of the year. We operate 
through many committees, and later you will learn of the Council's action on 
their recommendations, The details of their operations will be given in the reports 
that will be published in the Annual Report of the Association for 1963. 

Let me say only this. The condition of the Association is healthy. Year after 
year we have lived within our income. Let me identify my political principles at 
once by saying that the surpluses that we have realized are only justifiable if we 
are already doing everything we can to promote the study of history in America, 
which is the way in which our charter describes our purpose. Our various publica- 
tions have appeared on schedule, although plans are under way to have the 
Review come out earlier in the month of each issue, I should perhaps call your 
attention to the fact that the Professional Register which the Association main- 
tains for the benefit of institutions and of individual members has an office in 
the hotel, Room 554. There are somewhere around 150 positions waiting to be 
filled, and those of you who are seeking new staff can find files on approximately 
800 scholars, most of them at or near the beginning of their careers but also in- 
cluding some mature scholars who are willing to move. 

One final comment, I am enjoying the association with colleagues in history 
who appear to me at least to be a select and superior species. I even enjoy some 
of the work; only there is too much of it. 


W. Sruzz Horr, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE SHERATON HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DECEMBER 27, 1963, 10:00 A.M. 


Present at the meeting were Crane Brinton, President; Julian P. Boyd, Vice- 
President; Elmer Louis Kayser, Treasurer; W. Stull Holt, Executive Secretary; 
Councilors Robert F. Byrnes, John W. Caughey, W. Clement Eaton, Charles F. 
Mullett, Gaines Post, Gordon Wright; and former Presidents Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
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Carl Bridenbaugh, and Bernadotte Schmitt. Abraham DP. Nasatir, President of the 
Pacific Coast Branch; Walter Rundell, Jr., Assistant Executive Secretary; and 
Henry Winkler were also present. 

The minutes of the October 1963 meeting of the Council, which had been 
distributed by mail, were approved without reading. 

The President proposed and the Council instructed the Executive Sec- 
retary to send a telegram expressing best wishes to former President William L. 
Langer who was recovering from an operation. 

The report of the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review was 
not read as copies of this report were distributed and would be read at the Busi- 
ness Meeting. The report of the Treasurer, which also had been distributed, was 
not read for the same reason. 

There was a long discussion about the position of Executive Secretary, and the 
names of a number of scholars were considered. A plan of action was approved by 
the Council. 

The Treasurer and Executive Secretary discussed the proposed revision of the 
budget for 1963-1964 and the proposed budget for 1964-1965. The two budgets 
were approved as submitted on a motion by Carl Bridenbaugh, which was unani- 
mously approved. T'wo questions of policy were raised by the budget and were 
decided by the Council. The salary of Walter Rundell, Jr., was to be increased in 
1964-1965 by the amount the Association had been contributing to a life insur- 
ance policy for him, and hereafter life insurance was not to be included among 
the fringe benefits for the staff of the Association. The other issue of policy in- 
volved a suggestion that the life membership of President John F. Kennedy should 
be granted, as a memorial to him, to all future Presidents of the United States. 
The suggestion was not adopted. | 
_ The President of the Pacific Coast Branch, Abraham P. Nasatir, reported on 
its activities. A complete report will be printed in the Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation, Proccedings for 1963. 

The Executive Secretary nominated and the Council confirmed the appoint- 
ments of Robert Palmer as a member of the Board of Editors of the Review to 
replace Leo Gershoy, whose term expired, and Gordon Craig and John W. Hall. 
The last two increased the Board from six to eight members in order to cover 
fields of history not previously represented by specialists on the Board. 

The time and place of future Annual Meetings, all during December 28-30, 
were announced as follows: the Sheraton and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, 
D. C., 1964; the San Francisco Hilton, San Francisco, California, 1965; the New 
York Hilton, New York City, 1966; the Royal York, Toronto, Ontario, 1967; 
the Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois, 1968. ‘The possibility of changing the time 
of future meetings was discussed, and Robert Byrnes was asked to submit a report. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Pacific Coast Branch, selected 
Brainerd Dyer of the University of California, Los Angeles, as Chairman of the 
the Program Committee and Gerald White of San Francisco State College as 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements for the 1965 meeting. 

Án amendment to the Constitution of the Association increasing the number 
of signatures required for the nomination of an officer from the floor from twenty 
to two hundred had previously been adopted by the Council. It was decided to 
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print it in a future issue of the Newsletter as a notice to members as required by 
the Constitution before voting on it in 1964. 

A statement defining the powers and duties of the officers was approved for 
internal use only and was to be distributed to all present and future officers and 
members of the Council. 

For the regular and special committees of the Association, the Council ap- 
proved nominations for new members made by the Committee on Committees: 


Committee on Ancient History — Chester Starr, University of Illinois, chairman; 
Paul Alexander, University of Michigan; T. R. S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

Committee on Committees.—Donald Emerson, University of Washington; Joe 
Frantz, University of Texas; Louis Morton, Dartmouth College; Caroline Rob- 
bins, Bryn Mawr College. 

Committee on the Commemoration of the American Revolution Bicentennial **— 
John R, Alden, Duke University, chairman; Julian P. Boyd, The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson; Lyman H. Butterfield, The Adams Papers; Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York City; Clarence L. Ver Steeg, Northwestern University. 

Committee on Graduate Work in History.**—Robert Ferrell, Indiana University, 
chairman; Thomas Clark, University of Kentucky; Leonard Krieger, University 
of Chicago; Charles Sellers, University of California (Berkeley); John Snell, 
Tulane University. | 

Committee on the Harmsworth Professorship—Kenneth Stampp, University of 
California (Berkeley), chairman; Richard Current, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank Vandiver, Rice University.* 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government—Charles Barker, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Arthur Bestor, University of Washington; 
Wood Gray, George Washington University; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College; 
Richard Leopold, Northwestern University; Maurice Matloff, Washington, 
D. C.; Louis Morton, Dartmouth College; Jeannette Nichols, University of 
Pennsylvania; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—John K. Fairbank, Harvard University, chair- 
man; Oscar Handlin, Harvard University; George Mosse, University of Wis- 
consin; Franklin Scott, Northwestern University; Howard Cline, Library of 
Congress; Val R. Lorwin, University of Oregon.* 

Committee on International Historical Activities—Arthur Whitaker, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Waldo Leland, Washington, D. C.; John Rath, Rice 
University; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Eugen Weber, University 
of California (Los Angeles); Raymond Grew, Princeton University;* Richard 
Pipes, Harvard University.* | 

Committee on the Lileton-Griswold Prize—Edward Dumbauld, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; William 
B. Hamilton, Duke University; George L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; 
Alfred Kelly, Wayne State University; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; 


*New member this year. 
** New committee this year. 
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David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Paul Murphy, University of Minnesota; 
Joseph H. Smith, New York City. 

Committee on the Professional Register.—Walter Rundell, Jr., American Histori- 
cal Association, chairman; Dean Albertson, Brooklyn College; Harold Davis, 
American University; Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington University; 
Rayford Logan, Howard University. 

Committee on Research Needs.—Roderic Davison, George Washington Univer- 
sity, chairman; David Donald, Johns Hopkins University; Hunter Dupree, 
University of California (Berkeley); John Higham, University of Michigan; 
Leonard Krieger, University of Chicago; Charles Gibson, State University of 
Iowa; Earl Pritchard, University of Arizona. 

Commuttee on Scholarly Historical Resources—Robert F, Byrnes, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; David Dowd, University of Florida; Dewey Grantham, Van- 
derbilt University; Walter Johnson, University of Chicago; John Snell, Tulane 
University; Burton Stein, University of Minnesota; Melville J. Ruggles, Wash- 
ington, D. C.;* James E. Skipper, Washington, D. C.;* Howard Cline, Library 
of Congress.* 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers of History) —Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University, chairman; Robert Coon, Lakewood, Colorado; 
Margareta Faissler, Baltimore, Maryland; Frank Freidel, Harvard University; 
Stanley Idzerda, Michigan State University; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; 
Jim Pearson, University of Texas; Wilson Smith, Johns Hopkins University;* 
L. F. Stavrianos, Northwestern University.* 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—William Shanahan, University 
of Oregon, chairman; Theodore Hamerow, University of Wisconsin; Arthur 
Wilson, Dartmouth College. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize—John Snell, Tulane University, 
chairman; Victor Mamatey, Florida State University; Charles Delzell, Van- 
derbilt University. 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Award.—John Higham, University of 
Michigan, chairman; Richard Morse, Yale University; David Shannon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; James Smith, College of William and Mary; Alexander 
DeConde, University of California (Santa Barbara).* 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—lhomas Cochran, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Don Fehrenbacher, Stanford University; Wesley 
Craven, Princeton University. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize —Robert J. Walcott, College 
of Wooster, chairman; Jack Hexter, Washington University; Wallace Mac- 
Caffrey, Haverford College; R. K. Webb, Columbia University; David Willson, 
University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize-—Robert I. Crane, Duke University, chairman; 
Burton Stein, University of Minnesota; Stephen Hay, University of Chicago. 


Three committees appointed jointly by other historical associations and the 
American Historical Association are: 


Canadian-United States Committee for Cooperation.—Mason Wade, Rochester 


* New member this year. 
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University, chairman;* John Galbraith, University of California (Los Angeles); 
Robin Winks, Yale University;* W. K. Ferguson, University of Western 
Ontario; T. M. Hunter, Ottawa, Canada; C. P. Stacey, University of Toronto. 

The Historical Association (Britain) and American Historical Association Com- 
mittee on National Bias in Textbooks —E. H. Dance, G. R. Potter, Reginald 
F, Treharne (British members), and Ray A. Billington, Richard McCormick, 
Caroline Robbins (United States members). 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the American Historical Association 
Committee on Censorship in Textbooks.—Vernon Carstensen, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman; W. D. Aeschbacher, Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation; John Caughey, University of California (Los Angeles); John E. Dickey, 
Valley Station, Kentucky; John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College; Joe Frantz, 
University of Texas; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University; R. W. Patrick, 
University of Florida. 


The Executive Secretary is ex officio member of all but the prize committees. 

The following delegates of the Association were elected: Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bernard Bailyn, Harvard University (for the term 1964-1966); 
National Historical Publications Commission, Lyman Butterfield, The Adams 
Papers. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Honorary Members the Council 
elected the following historians to honorary membership in the Association, thus 
bringing the total number to twenty-one: Delio Cantimori (Italy), Sir Winston 
S. Churchill (England), Pyong-do Yi (Korea), Arnaldo Momigliano (England), 
Mikhail N. Tikhomirov (USSR), Roland Mousnier (France), Sir Ronald Syme 
(England). 

Recommendations of the Committee on Research Needs, the Committee on 
the Historian and the Federal Government, and the Committee on Scholarly 
Historical Resources overlapped to a considerable degree on important issues. 
The Council voted to ask the chairmen of these three committees, and the 
Treasurer and the Executive Secretary, to act as a special committee to consider 
and consolidate recommendations. 

In accordance with recommendations from the committees, the Council 
agreed to terminate the Committee on Maritime History and the Committee on 
South Asian History as their work was finished. 

The Council voted to request the National Archives to publish a statement 
on the accessibility to scholars of all types and bodies of government records 
down to a quarter of a century ago. 

The Council endorsed the program of the National Assembly on Teaching 
the Principles of the Bill of Rights with the understanding that curriculum 
changes, if any, are not to be made by action of legislatures. 

The Council created a new Committee on Graduate Work in History to 
gather information regarding graduate work in history in the United States, to 
keep the Association informed of developments, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as seem appropriate. 

The Council received a report from the Special Committee on the Future 

* New member this year. 
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of the Territorial Papers, but substituted for its recommendations the following 
resolution: 


The confidential preliminary report of the Joint Special Committee on the Future 
of the Territorial Papers of 1 May 1963 addressed to the Council of the American 
Historical Association and to the Archivist of the United States has a close relationship 
to the proposal set forth in the Report to the President of the National Historical 
Publications Commission. Both involve the responsibility of the historical profession 
for documentary sources and both, by implication at least, pose two far-reaching 
questions: (1) whether the historian’s responsibility to the profession and to the public 
ends with making archival and manuscript records available through dissemination by 
microfilm or other facsimile reproductions; and (2) whether the historian's respon- 
sibility to his own profession and to the general public does or does not require the 
support and stimulation of that form of historical scholarship lying between the more 
or less mechanical aids at one extreme and the analytical, interpretative role of the 
historian at the other—that is, the role of the scholarly editor of documentary sources 
which began in America more than three centuries before that. 

The Report of the Commission faces these two questions squarely. The report of 
the Special Committee on the Territorial Papers, confronted by the overwhelming mass 
of records and the highly selective specialized character of the twenty-five Carter vol- 
umes published in the past thirty years, is less concerned with these underlying concerns 
of the profession than with the particular problems. The Special Committee, aided by 
the Archivist of the United States and his staff, has performed an important duty in 
defining the sheer immensity of the problems of mass, complexity, cost, time, and staff. 
It has concluded unanimously that editing and publication on the scale and under the 
method followed by Carter must be rejected for these compelling reasons. 

The Committee recommends that the National Archives employ, "in place of the 
editor of the Territorial Papers... . a specialist in the history of the American West" 
to supervise the recommended program of microfilming of Territorial Papers as 
outlined in the report. Admitting the very great dimensions and complexities of the 
problem that compelled the Special Committee to reach this conclusion, J cannot 
recommend its acceptance without modification. First, in its dismissal of the role of the 
scholarly editor, the report reflects the assumption of many in the profession that all 
that the scholar needs is accessibility through some form of mechanical reproduction 
of texts. But technological aids to the historians, like weaponry, cannot be a sole 
reliance. A function growing out of the tradition of Jameson, Ford, Farrand, Burnett, 
Carter, and others cannot be so summarily dismissed, no matter how formidable the 
problems, Second, our concern for the future of the profession as well as our respon- 
sibility to the public requires that we should do far more, not less, than we are now 
doing to sustain this middle function lying between the mechanical reproduction and 
the interpretation of the sources—to recognize its value, to provide for the training of 
those competent to discharge it, and to hold forth status and other incentives now 
generally lacking. Neither the microfilm technician nor the interpretative historian is 
required to E the sources with precisely the sort of questions that the scholarly 
editor must ask of them and the latter, as Carter and others have proved, exposes 
himself to grave danger if this middle link is discarded. Third, the problems of mass, 
complexity, and cost are not minimized by dismissing the one specialist who by training 
and experience is perhaps best qualified to cope with them. Further, one of the Special 
Committee’s reasons for recommending abandonment of the Carter volumes is the 
assumption that cost would be prohibitive and that the Federal Government would not 
be likely to sustain such a cost indefinitely. But the proposal of the National Historical 
Publications Commission, which has called upon the government and private philan- 
thropy to aid the profession in meeting this general responsibility, has already received 
the highest support of the Chief Executive, has passed the House of Representatives, 
and will presumably pass the Senate in the next session. That proposal does not place its 
emphasis upon massive multivolume documentary publications: it is concerned about 
every phase of the problem—the gathering, ordering, controlling, editing, and publi- 
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cation by microfilm and letterpress of documentary sources of every sort. Most of all 
it is concerned about the ominous decrease of our seed corn in this area of American 
historical scholarship. Scholarly editors of competence and experience are extremely 
rare and they cannot be produced unless the historical profession concerns itself about 
producing them. We have a right to expect that public funds will be provided even if 
scholarly editors cannot be found. Those familiar with the Commission's Report regret 
now that it did not call for $1,000,000 a year from the Federal Government for the 
next ten years instead of half that amount, for had it done so we could look forward 
with confidence to the appropriation a decade from now of perhaps five times that 
amount for the gathering, preservation, and dissemination of the documentary sources 
needed by the historian and by the public. We may safely predict that the Federal 
Government is nof going to support the historian in his general function of interpreting 
the past, even though it has employed historians in its own service and has, perhaps 
unwittingly, supported the writing of a history of quantum physics with a grant of 
$200,000. The government, however, has long aided the collection, preservation, editing, 
and publication of the documentary sources. It is almost certain that it will do so more 
and more generously in the future. If this is so, it would come at a most inauspicious 
moment if the profession which has so long argued the case for the scholarly editing 
and publication of the Territorial Papers should now decide that such an endeavor 
must be abandoned because the obstacles are so difficult. 

I therefore urge that we accept the implications of these general concerns of the 
historical profession and make the following recommendation to the Archivist of 
the United States: l 


(1) That he place the complex problem of the Territorial Papers before the body 
that has long concerned itself with such matters and in whose jurisdiction this particular 
problem should lie—that is, the National Historical Publications Commission. 

(2) That he recommend to the Commission the employment of a specialist in the 
history of the American West not in place of but as Editor of the Territorial Papers. 

(3) That he recommend to the Commission that the unfinished volume of the Terri- 
id of Wisconsin be carried to completion by such Editor according to the established 
plan. 
(4) That he recommend to the Commission the publication of the Territorial Papers 
of those other Territories that became States prior to the Civil War—that is, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Oregon—and that the Editor be directed to study the problems pre- 
sented by the documentation of these three Territories and advise the Commission 
whether in his opinion the standard set by previous volumes as to scope and degree 
of selectivity should be maintained or modified. 

(5) That he recommend to the Commission that, with respect to the papers of all 
subsequent Territories, the Editor be directed to bring forward a plan for carrying the 
total enterprise to completion that would combine publication by microfilm or other 
cheap means of reproduction and scholarly presentation of highly selected documents of 
such importance as to be of interest both to the historical profession and to the public, 
arranged possibly according to topics. 


If this recommendation should be adopted, I should like, in conclusion to suggest 
that the Council express its appreciation to the Archivist for the generous cooperation 
he has extended to the Special Committee and ask that he inform the Council of any 
action that he proposes to take on this recommendation. I should also like to recommend 
that the Special Committee be given particular thanks for the time and thought its 
members have devoted to this extremely formidable problem. The magnitude of that 
task is by no means minimized in the recommendation I have made that differs so 
greatly from theirs. Theirs, indeed, is an understatement, for the Special Committee 
has omitted the most formidable problem of all—that of finding a qualified scholarly 
editor to direct all phases of this great task. My recommendation differs from theirs 
not so much in aim as in asking these two questions of the profession: (x) Where 
are the Carters, the Farrands, and the Burnetts among the young men and women of 
the profession today? (2) What are we doing to encourage and nurture their in- 
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dispensable form of scholarship? We cannot answer these questions satisfactorily by 
turning to the microfilm camera. 

I must add one further comment. What I have said about the overarching concerns 
of the profession is applicable to any kind of massive documentation that needs to 
be made accessible to historians and to the public. But these documents reflecting the 
growth of the Territories present a subject altogether unique. The statesmen who 
argued that under the British imperial constitution there was no middle ground between 
total submission and total independence proceeded in 1784 to find middle ground that 
the nation has stood on ever since, In a day in which all political empires are shrinking 
save the one that is still expanding into the Pacific and the Arctic under the principles 
then established, I for one should regard our profession as having failed in its respon- 
sibility toward so significant a fact in world history if we should make no better 
compromise than to rely on microfilm at one end and interpretation at the other. A 
compromise must obviously be made, but I think we can make a better one than this. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Julian P. Boyd 


The Council recommended that the resolution on pending legislation on the 
program of the National Historical Publications Commission be approved at the 
Business Mecting. 

A proposal regarding a history of education in the United States since 1867 
was received from Dr. Francis Keppel, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, The Council decided to inform Dr. Keppel that the Association would be 
interested if satisfactory arrangements could be made. 

The Council voted to instruct the delegates of the Association on the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies to favor the proposed "Encyclopaedia Medii 
Aevi." 

The proposal received from University Microfilms, Inc., for the microfilming 
of back and current issues of the American Historical Review was referred to 
the future and present editors of the Review for examination and recommen- 
dation. 

The Council established the Clarence H. Haring Prize with funds raised by 
a voluntary committee, It will be awarded at five-year intervals beginning in 1965 
to the Latin American who in the opinion of à committee of three specialists in 
Latin American history has published the most outstanding book in the field of 
Latin American history during the preceding five years. The amount of the 
prize is five hundred dollars. Stanford University Press has expressed an interest 
in publishing an English translation of the book so honored. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Canadian-United States Com- 
mittee for Cooperation, established the Albert B. Corey Prize for a manuscript 
or book on Canadian-American relations. The first award will be made in 1965. 

Frank Maloy Anderson, a loyal member of the Association for many years, 
made three bequests, each of one thousand dollars, in his will to the Association. 
One was to be used in any way the Association might wish. The Council voted 
to add it to the general endowment fund. A second bequest was to be used to 
foster research with respect to the founders of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The Council voted to use this gift to assist in the publication of a volume 
of essays on the work of J. Franklin Jameson, now in preparation by a group of 
scholars. The third bequest was to be used to establish a fund out of which an 
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award should be made every tenth year, in the name of Troyer Steele Anderson, 
to the person whom the Council considers to have made the most outstanding 
contribution to the advancement of the purposes of the Association during the 
preceding ten years. The Council voted to make the first award in 1970. 

The Executive Committee for 1964 is to consist of Julian P. Boyd, chairman, 
Frederic C. Lane, Carl Bridenbaugh, Elmer Louis Kayser, Robert F. Byrnes, 
Charles F. Mullett, and W. Stull Holt. The Finance Committee is to consist of 
Elmer Louis Kayser, chairman, Julian P. Boyd, and W. Stull Holt. 

Mr. W. A. W. Stewart, Jr, of the United States Trust Company was 
re-elected to the Board of Trustees for a term of five years. 

Robert F. Byrnes was selected to draft resolutions to be presented at the 
Business Meeting. 

A communication was received from Dr. George Hallgarten. After discussion 
it was decided that the Council could not constitutionally take any action. Dr. 
Bernadotte Schmitt was asked to reply to Dr. Hallgarten. 

A protest against holding meetings of the Association on Sunday was dis- 
cussed and tabled. 

The Council adjourned at 4:10 p.m. 

W. SroLL Horr, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE SHERATON HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DECEMBER 29, 1963, 4:30 P.M. 


President Crane Brinton called the meeting to order with approximately 
eighty members present. The minutes of the last meeting (4HR, LXVIII [Apr. 
1963], 896-98) were approved. 

The Treasurer, Elmer Louis Kayser, presented his report for 1962-1963. The 
Association, on August 31, 1963, had cash on hand for general purposes amount- 
ing to $102,057.51, an increase of $13,919.84 over the preceding year. Funds, 
unrestricted as to use of income, in the custody of the Fiduciary Trust Company 
of New York under the direction of the Board of Trustees, amount to $299,507.63. 
These three items (headquarters building and equipment, cash, and invested 
funds) constitute the total assets of $506,624.98 available for the general purposes 
of the Association. 

Securities in the portfolio of the Matteson Fund amount to $93,715.20, and 
those in the other special funds of the Association, restricted in purpose, amount 
to $169,856.28. Unexpended portions of grants made by foundations and others 
for specified purposes amount to $170,816.99. These various restricted funds 
total $434,388.47. 

Funds, restricted and unrestricted, composing the total assets of the Asso- 
ciation amount to $941,013.45 if the book value of permanent investments is 
used. If market values, according to the August 31, 1963, appraisal are used, the 
total assets of the Association amount to $1,254,733.15. There is an increase of 
$55,994.95 over the preceding year if the book value of permanent investments 
is used, An increase of $142,703.15 over the preceding year is shown if market 
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values are used, the result of the increase in the value of securities in permanent 

The report, which was distributed at the meeting and which may be exam- 
ined at the Association’s headquarters, was accepted without dissent. It will be 
published in the Association’s Annual Report, Volume I, Proceedings, 1963. 

Professor Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern University, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, reported for the committee. For the officers of the 
Association the following were nominated for 1964: President, Julian P. Boyd, 
Princeton University; Vice-President, Frederic C. Lane, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Treasurer, Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington University. Upon 
motion and instruction the Executive Secretary cast one ballot for these nom- 
inees, and they were declared elected. Reporting on the mail ballot, Professor 
Scott announced that Professor Wallace K. Ferguson of the University of Western 
Ontario and Professor Richard Hofstadter of Columbia University were elected 
to the Council of the Association and that Professor S. William Halperin of 
the University of Chicago and Professor John Higham of the University of 
Michigan were elected to the Nominating Committee. The report was unani- 
mously accepted. | 

The Executive Secretary reported on actions taken by the Council at its 
meeting on December 27 (see pages 917-25). He announced the places of 
meetings through 1968 and the committee chairmen for the 1964 meeting. He 
also announced the appointment of Robert Palmer of Washington University to 
the Board of Editors, replacing Leo Gershoy of New York University whose 
term had expired; and the addition to the Board of Editors of Professor Gordon 
Craig of Stanford University and Professor John W. Hall of Yale University to 
cover fields not previously represented by specialists on the Board. The Executive 
Secretary called attention to the Clarence H. Haring Prize and the Albert B. 
Corey Prize, both of which had just been established by the Council. He also 
announced the action taken on the three bequests received from the will of Frank 
Maloy Anderson. 

The Executive Secretary then presented the following resolution with the 
recommendation of the Council that it be passed: 


Mindful of the fact that a characteristic of every enlightened nation is its concern 
for the preservation and study of the essential documents on which a knowledge of its 
origins and progress must rest; that the federal government has in the past demon- 
strated an awareness of its responsibility for protecting its own documentary sources 
and by publication making them more accessible alike to scholars and to the public; that 
such support is imperative in a free society because the principles of a democracy make 
it an isolate necessity that the record of the people be kept open, inviolable, and 
accessible to all in perpetuity; that, in order to ensure that this necessity be met in a 
manner befitting a free people, additional resources are needed not solely for activities 
carried on directly by government agencies but also for assistance in the form of grants 
to encourage parallel and supporting activities of this nature in our educational 
institutions, libraries, and historical societies, public and private, which now lack: 
resources to make known and generally available rich holdings of historical papers of 
national significance; that the resources needed for this purpose over a ten-year period 
and plans for their employment are set forth and justified in convincing manner in 
the recent Report to the President Containing a Proposal... to Meet Existing and . 
Anticipated Needs over the Next Ten Years under a National Program for the 
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Collection, Preservation, and Publication, or Dissemination by Other Means of the 
Documentary Sources of American History, prepared by the National Historical 
Publications Commission and strongly endorsed by our late President, John F. Kennedy; 
that, in the administration of such resources, it is essential that some public body be 
given responsibility for calling upon historians, librarians, archivists, administrators of 
historical societies, and others to advise it so that all proposals coming before it may 
be placed in competition with each other and their respective merits assessed in a just, 
balanced, and impartial manner in accordance with the highest standards of historical 
scholarship; that the National Historical Publications Commission, nonpartisan in its 
composition, is in fact such a public body, having been called into existence by an 
act of Congress in 1934; and that the commission has demonstrated in its past record 
of achievements as well as in its new Proposal that it is a body deserving of confidence 
and qualified to administer the resources to be made available for its proposed 
“National Program” set forth in its Report: therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the American Historical Association fully endorses the proposal 
set forth in the Report to the President by the National Historical Publications 
Commission and emphatically urges the Congress of the United States to adopt the 
proposed legislation in order to meet this imperative national need in a manner 
appropriate to this nation and to its achievements. 

Resolved, further, that these resolutions and their preamble be printed and that a 
on sent to every member of the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

nited States. 


On motion, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Abraham P. Nasatir of San Diego State College gave the report 
of the Pacific Coast Branch. 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Professor Robert Byrnes proposed the 
following: 


Resolved, that the members of the American Historical Association express their 
most profound grief to Mrs. John Fitzgerald Kennedy for the tragic and senseless death 
of her husband, President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, an active life member of the 
Association. He was a young man who gave new life and vigor to the arts and all 
intellectual activity. He was blessed with an understanding of our age and of our future 
which illumined his country and the world. He was a statesman whose courage in all 
matters was equaled only by his magnanimity. President Kennedy in his private and 
public life exemplified our finest national ideals. He honored us all. We salute him. 
We grieve with you and your children. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, that the American Historical Association express its gratitude to Professor 
Hilary Conroy and his colleagues on the Program Committee for the fascinating and 
provocative sessions which provided us such stimulation and to Professor Clement 
Motten and the members of his committee for the comfortable and efficient conditions 
they so skillfully arranged. The members of both committees have been faithful to 
the splendid traditions of the city of Philadelphia in the care and friendly spirit with 
which we have been made welcome, and the papers presented have reflected the high 
quality which their efforts richly deserve. 


This resolution, too, was adopted. 

As no other business was proposed, President Brinton, on the motion of 
Professor Lawrence Gipson, one of the oldest members of the profession and of 
the Association, adjourned the meeting at 5:25 pm. _ 

W. Sruzz Horr, Executive Secretary 
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EDITORIAL 


A Publisher to Historians 


It is indeed extraordinary for the announcement of a new award by a 
publisher to be in effect an editorial for a scholarly profession. Yet such is 
Alfred A. Knopf’s statement about the award he has just established. The prize 
is for a manuscript in western American history. The thoughts that inspired 
it apply to work in all fields of history. He writes: 


It was more than fifty years ago that J fell in love with history and began to 
cultivate the friendship of historians, It all began in 1909, when, a Sophomore, I 
happened to enroll for a lecture course at Columbia University given by William R. 
Shepherd and sat enthralled for the fifty minutes he talked about Philip II of Spain, 
of whom, up to then, I had never heard. Not much later I joined the American 
Historical Association, and I recall with nostalgia the tight little meetings held at the 
old Waldorf-Astoria, at which we were fed only one paper at a time. Distinguished 
men attended. It was an age of comparative innocence, for I remember the shock when 
Professor George M. Wrong of Toronto, with His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador 
Lord Bryce in the audience, referred to Canada as, let us say, semi-independent. 

Scholarship has come a long way since then, but, alas, the ability of scholars to 
write with style and elegance has not kept pace. Style and elegance were what my old 
friend the late Walter P. Webb told me, in the last letter I ever received from him, 
that I, a sophisticated city slicker, demanded. 

I lost no time in telling him that I no longer entertained any such ambition; that 
reading manuscripts by living historians had cut me down to size and that all I now 
longed for was simple, straightforward, good English prose that expressed the author's 
ideas clearly. With certain exceptions—I shall name no names on either side of the 
scoreboard, for I still want to keep my friends in the profession—that is what I know 
from sad experience I can seldom find. 

I do not know whether good writing can be taught any more, for only those who 
can write well are fit to teach others, and one of the elder statesmen and conspicuously 
fine writers among you told me not long ago that he has concluded that a man is 
either born with this gift or can never acquire it. However, I want to make one more 
attempt to encourage western historians to pay adequate attention to style. And so, 
since there are prizes enough that are intended primarily to reward sound scholarship, 
which I think we should be able to take for granted today, we will, in 1965—the year 
in which we complete our first half century of publishing—award a prize of five 
thousand dollars to what we regard as the best-written manuscript in the field of 
western American history among those submitted to us prior to October 31, 1964. 
Western is to be taken in the sense of west of the great Missouri. Such a manuscript 
would have to be really well written: to award the prize to a work, however sound 
in scholarship or interesting in other ways, which was badly written would disgrace 
us all and defeat my whole purpose. Consequently, much as I regret the necessity of 
any escape clause in a matter of this kind, we reserve the right to make no award if 
no worthy manuscript comes our way. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received almost three thousand papers of Daniel 
Carroll of “Duddington,” one of the principal owners of land on which the city 
of Washington was built, as a gift from Mrs. Harry G. Meem and her daughter, 
Mrs, Ann Carroll Meem Rogers. Although the material extends in date from 
1662 to 1910, most manuscripts are dated between 1791 and 1868 and concern 
the real-estate and other business interests of this large landowner. The papers 
of American diplomat Laurence A. Steinhardt (1892-1950), presented to the 
Library by his widow, Mrs. Dulcie Steinhardt-Beau, consist mainly of correspon- 
dence and cover the entire period of Steinhardt's diplomatic career. Approxi- 
mately 11,800 papers of American astronomer and mathematician Thomas 
Jefferson Jackson See have also been received as a gift from his niece, Mrs. Ada 
B. See, and her son, Ernest See. 

Existing groups of personal papers have been enriched. The public-spirited 
family of President James A, Garfield added over eight hundred unbound letters 
and more than sixty volumes comprised of letter books, material on his law 
cases (1866-1877), and scrapbooks (1860-1881). Probably the most valuable 
portion of this segment is the correspondence exchanged with his wife, Lucretia 
Rudolph Garfield, between 1853 and 1881. The Library has also received 
additional papers of Gutzon Borglum as a gift from his son, Lincoln Borglum. 


They include approximately fifteen hundred papers received by the distinguished 
sculptor from 1898 to 1939. 


Among recent National Archives accessions are records of the Internal 
Revenue Service relating to the collection of the direct tax in certain southern 
states, 1864-1866; records of the Division of Engineering of the Bureau of Land 
Management, 1919-1962, relating to special surveys made because of new land 
uses or for other reasons; reports on the Philippine Health Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram undertaken in the islands by the US Public Health Service, 1946-1949; 
records of the Rubber Reserve Company and its successors relating to the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber, 1942-1955; and 2,200 photographic negatives 
showing the repair and alteration of ships and other phases of the operation of 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, 1907-1921. 

The Ford Motor Company has given its Historical Film Collection to the 
US government for deposit in the National Archives, The collection consists of 
some 1,800,000 feet of documentary film made chiefly in the years 1914-1930. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are the Letters Received 
by the Secretary of the "Treasury and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office from the Surveyor General of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 
1797-1849 (1o rolls); Records of the Department of State, 1910-1929, Relating 
to Internal Affairs of Argentina (44 rolls), of Italy (60 rolls), and of the Papal 
States (x roll), and to Political Relations between the United States and Argentina 
(1 roll), the United States and the Papal States (1 roll), Argentina and Other 
States (1 roll), Italy and Other States (8 rolls), and the Papal States and Other 
States (1 roll). Also recently microfilmed are the Letters Received by the Con- 
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federate Secretary of War, 1861-1865 (151 rolls), by the Confederate Adjutant 
and Inspector General, 1861-1865 (164 rolls), and by the Secretary of War, 
Irregular Series, 1861-1866 (36 rolls); and Registers of Letters Received by the 
Secretary of War, Irregular Series, 1861-1866 (4 rolls), and of Letters Received 
by the Secretary of War from the President, Executive Departments, and War 
Department Bureaus, 1862-1870 (12 rolls). 

A corporation has been formed to raise the necessary funds and to erect the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Library building. Deposited in the library will be 
not only materials that have been placed in earlier presidential libraries (the 
papers of the President and the personal papers of his friends and associates and 
of members of his family) but also microfilm copies of those segments of the 
records of each government agency that reveal the ideas, activities, and interests 
of President Kennedy and his immediate staff and their influence on the work 
of the agency, as well as other government records that are concerned with the 
major issues of the Kennedy period. An oral history program envisaging inter- 
views with all important officials of the Kennedy administration, as well as with 
the late President’s friends, will also be undertaken. 

Recent accessions of the Harry S. Truman Library include papers of David 
D. Lloyd and David H. Stowe, former administrative assistants to President 
Truman, a large organized clipping file from the Democratic National Com- 
mittee library, and a collection of photostats and carbon copies of documents 
from the Weizmann Archives in Israel. Transcripts of oral history interviews 
with Donald Hansen and Walter Matscheck were completed and opened for 
research use. 


The Department of State recently revised its rules governing access to its 
records. For many years the records of the Department have been divided into 
three periods: open, restricted, and closed. The open period formerly ran through 
1929; the restricted period covered 1930 through 1941; the closed period was 
from 1942 to the present. The new regulations retain the same three periods for 
access purposes, but the fixed dates have been removed in favor of a system of 
progressive opening geared to the publication of the Department's series Foreign 
Relations of the United States. Thus the closed period is now defined as the 
period in advance of the Forezgn Relations series, and the beginning date of the 
closed period will be advanced automatically as the Foreign Relations volumes are 
published. The restricted period is defined as the ten years before the closed 
period, and the open period covers earlier records. Since the Foreign Relations 
volumes have now been published for 1942 and are being released for 1943, the 
terminal date of the restricted period has been advanced to 1943 while the 
terminal date of the open period has been advanced from 1929 to January 1, 1933. 
Applications for access to records of the open period may be made to the 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 20408; applications for access to the 
restricted period should be made to the Historical Office, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 20520. 
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The George C. Marshall Research Foundation is building a library in 
Lexington, Virginia, in memory of General Marshall. The library will be 
dedicated May 23, 1964. Many of Marshall's private and public papers, including 
previously classified material, will be made available to researchers. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Foundation, Box 831, Lexington, Virginia. 


The Lehigh University Library has received the congressional papers of 
Francis E, Walter, former US representative from the Fifteenth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. Tbe documents will be available for study following 
examination and arrangement of the collection. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians met at the Institute 
of Historical Research, London, July 11-13, 1963. Professor Brand (Stanford) 
presided over the opening session at which Professor Hurstfield (London) spoke 
on “The Age of Political Corruption.” At the concluding general meeting, 
Professor J. H. Franklin (Brooklyn) spoke on “The Military Occupation of the 
South,” a revisionist interpretation. There were very lively and learned dis- 
cussions of “The Rise of Disraeli,” R. W. Blake (Oxford); “The Historical 
Interest of the Alfredian Translations,” Professor Whitelock (Cambridge); and 
“British Policy towards the United States, 1783-1793,” Professor C. R. Ritcheson 
(Kenyon, Gambia), among others. Professor Carlson (Claremont) dealt with 
“Elizabethan Separatism,” and Professor D. Willson (Minnesota) discussed "The 
Union of the Crowns.” Medieval studies were represented by J. C. Dickinson 
(Birmingham) on “The Expansion of New Monastic Orders, c. 1050-1150”; by 
K. B. MacFarlane (Oxford) on “The Education of the Nobility in Later Medieval 
England"; and by Dr. G. Leff (Manchester) on “Learning and Heresy in the 
Later Middle Ages.” Modern European history included papers by Professor 
R. G. Glover (Manitoba) on “Bonaparte at Boulogne” and Dr. J. H. Jensen 
(Rutgers) on “British Railroad Builders along the Lower Danube, 1856-69.” 
At the conference dinner Professor Helen Cam gracefully reminisced about 
earlier Anglo-American Conferences and conferees. 


A conference of the International Commission for the History of Representa- 
tive and Parliamentary Institutions was held at Trinity College, Dublin, August 
27-30, 1963. Professor Otway-Ruthven planned the conference, and very hospitable 
arrangements were made for members to visit places of interest both in Dublin 
and more distant sites like Malahide, Glendalough, and Clonmacnoise. Ten 
countries participated with Professors Ault, Gerhard, Haskins, Robbins, and 
Szeftel from the US commission. Papers were read on a common topic: deputies 
and members, considered in periods ranging from the Irish representatives of 
the fourteenth century (Dr. Lydon of Trinity College, Dublin) to deputies in 
the chambers of Imperial Russia, 1905-1907 (Dr. Szeftel of Washington, Seattle). 
Professor Haskins (Pennsylvania) started the proceedings with a paper on the 
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corporate and parliamentary traditions in early New England. Professor Gerhard 
(Washington, St. Louis) followed with an examination of problems in the 
eighteenth century. Professor Robbins spoke on the duties and activities of a 
seventeenth-century M.P., Andrew Marvell, and Professor Benedeté on deputa- 
tions in the dominions of the House of Savoy. Professors Buch, Smets, and Stroo- 
bant jointly presented work on thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Belgian 
representation, Dr. Bonis talked about the Hungarian feudal diet, 1790-1848, 
and Dr. Roele about the ideas of representation among French revolutionaries. 
Dr. Cromwell of Cambridge discussed the influence of private members on 
foreign policy in mid-nineteenth-century England. 

At the business meeting presided over by Professor Lousse of Louvain, the 
Congress of Vienna in 1965 was mentioned, and it was agreed to make further 
plans for that meeting next year when the commission meets in Bavaria to 
examine problems in taxation and representation—the topic also suggested for 


1965. 


The Society for French Historical Studies, the Société d'histoire moderne, the 
Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, and the American Philosophical Society 
are cooperating in a Franco-American Colloquium on September 9-12, 1964. 
For additional information, write Professor Frances Childs, President, 167 East 
82nd Street, New York, New York 10028. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The following received grants from the National Institutes of Health for 
work in the history of medicine and the life sciences: Harold J. Abrahams, 
Garland Allen, Jo Ann Carrigan, Raymond Clements, Paul Cranefield, Charles 
Crowe, Philip H. DeLacy, Sigmund Diamond, Thomas R. Forbes, Harold 
Fruchtbaum, Gerald N. Grob, David L. Krantz, Sanford V. Larkey, Martin 
Levey, Loren MacKinney (now deceased), Alfred Miller, Genevieve Miller, 
Sussmann Muntner, Lelland J. Rather, Arthur J. Viseltear, Richard Wagner, 
Robert I. Watson, Dora Weiner, Eunice Winters, James H. Young. 


Twelve historians received grants-in-aid from the American Association for 
State and Local History. They are: Richard O. Curry, Don R. Gerlach, Victor 
R. Greene, Gerald N. Grob, C. Alan Hutchinson, Harold D. Langley, Leedell W. 
Neyland, Sidney I. Roberts, Donald M. Roper, Edgar A. Toppin, Donald J. 
Tweton, and Robert F. Wesser. For applications and information concerning 
these awards, write the Association, 151 East Gorham Street, Madison, Wiscon- 


sin 53703. 


The American Catholic Historical Association awarded the John Gilmary 
Shea Prize to Oscar Halecki, as the American Catholic author making the most 
original and distinguished contribution to historical knowledge, for his book 
The Millennium of Europe. 
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C. Warren Hollister has received the second triennial prize of the Conference 
on British Studies for his Anglo-Saxon Military Institutions, considered the best 
first book on a subject in British or Commonwealth history by an American or 
Canadian scholar. 


The Society for Italian Historical Studies’ citation for the year preceding 
July 1, 1963, for a published work of extraordinary merit and distinguished 
achievement in Italian history was awarded to Lauro Martines for The Social 
World of the Florentine Humanists. Ronald S, Cunsolo received the Society’s 
prize award for his paper entitled “Libya, Italian Nationalism, and the Revolt 
against Giolitti.” 


The Ralph Waldo Emerson Award, offered annually by Phi Beta Kappa 
to recognize comprehensive studies that contribute a deeper understanding of 
the intellectual and cultural condition of man and thus carry forward the great 
tradition of humane learning, was presented to Richard Hofstadter for his 
Anti-Intellectualism in American Life. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The American Council of Learned Societies asks interested scholars to call 
to its attention titles of books in the humanities and social sciences written in 
languages not widely known in this country. The ACLS has initiated a program 
devoted to making such works available by sponsoring their translation into 
English. Works proposed for translation should be major works of scholarship 
not available in French, German, Spanish, or Italian, and suggestions should be 
addressed to the Scholarly Translations Program, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York, New York 10017. Each nomination 
should include an analytical précis of the book in either English or French, to- 
gether with the name and address of at least one scholarly authority who is 
competent to evaluate the work’s importance to American scholars. 


As an early step toward closer cooperation in acquisitions and service, five 
major research libraries in Delaware have published a Unton List of Newspapers 
in Microform. Holdings in 106 newspaper titles are listed for the Eleutherian 
Mills Historical Library, the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, the 
Historical Society of Delaware, the Wilmington Institute Free Library, and the 
University of Delaware Library. The Lis? shows inclusive holding dates and 
includes references from variant titles. An annual revision is planned. 


The American West, to be published early in 1964, is the official publication 
of the Western History Association. A. R. Mortensen of the University of Utah 
Press and C. Gregory Crampton of the University of Utah will edit the quarterly. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL News 


At a meeting of the Conference on British Studies in New York, November 
2, 1963, Helen Taft Manning was named President, and W, K. Jordan became 
a member of the executive committee. G. R. Elton spoke on the Tudor consti- 
tution; W. H. Dunham, Lawrence Stone, and Wallace MacCaffrey commented. 


At the annual meeting of the Society for Italian Historical Studies in Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, December 28, 1963, Wiliam Halperin was elected 
President, and Howard Marraro was re-elected Executive Secretary-T'reasurer. 


Officers of the Western History Association for 1964 include: O. O. Winther, 
President; Robert G. Athearn, Vice-President; and John Porter Bloom, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Council consists of John Francis Bannon, S.J., Ray Allen 
Billington, John W. Caughey, W. Eugene Hollon, Walter Rundell, Jr., Don 
Russell, and Robert M. Utley. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Edward Allen Whitney, a life member of the Association, died June 27, 1962. 


Theodore F. Collier, who became a member of the Association in 1905, died 
at Tryon, North Carolina, April 9, 1963, at the age of eighty-eight. He received 
his B.A. and M.A, degrees from Hamilton College and attended Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Universities of Berlin and Marburg before earning his 
doctorate at Cornell University in 1906. He wrote his dissertation on “The Mira- 
cles of St. Francis Xavier.” After two years at Williams College, Dr. Collier 
moved to Brown University in 1907 and remained there until his retirement in 
1944. For twenty-two years of his tenure at Brown, he served as head of the 
history department. From 1945 to 1952, he was visiting professor at Rollins 
College. He also spent the academic year 1924-1925 at the American College for 
Women in Constantinople. Dr. Collier displayed wide erudition on many sub- 
jects, but he confined his area of specialization to that of modern Europe and 
especially to the field of international relations. He published A New World in 
the Making (1919) and contributed articles and reviews to many journals in- 
cluding the Review, He was an inspiring personality who tempered the facts of 
history with wisdom and philosophical insight. 


Loren Carey MacKinney, Kenan Professor of Medieval History at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, died October 27, 1963. Born at Lake Crystal, Min- 
nesota, December 16, 1891, he received the B.A. degree, Phi Beta Kappa, from 
Lawrence College (1913), the M.A. from the University of Wisconsin (1916), 
and the Ph.D. from the University of Chicago (1925). He began his teaching 
career at North Side High School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1914 and later 
taught at William Jewell College (1919-1922), Knox College (1923-1924), 
Louisiana State University (1925-1929), and Ohio State University (1929-1930). 
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He was appointed professor of medieval history at the University of North 
Carolina in 1930 and named Kenan Professor in 1955. Over the years he held 
summer appointments at the state universities of Illinois, California, Virginia, 
and Colorado, and at Stanford University. 

During his long and distinguished career Professor MacKinney contributed 
more than fifty articles to leading historical reviews and medical journals, and 
chapters to seven collaborative works in medieval and medical history. One of 
these was the UNESCO Scientific and Cultural History.of Medicine 1300-1798 
of which he was associate editor. He wrote a widely used textbook, The Medieval 
World (1938), and two significant special studies: Early Medieval Medicine: 
With Special Reference to France and Chartres (1937) and Bishop Fulbert and 
Education at the School of Chartres (1957). MacKinney’s special interest was 
medieval medical history, and during the last ten years he sought out and cata- 
logued illuminated medical manuscripts and miniatures throughout Europe and 
behind the iron curtain, He had completed a major work titled “Early Medicine 
in Illuminated Manuscripts," which will appear in 1964 under the imprint of 
The Wellcome Medical Library of London. 

Professor MacKinney’s classroom teaching was characterized by his enthu- 
siasm for his subject, and he became a popular general lecturer. He was Noguchi 
Lecturer in Medicine at Johns Hopkins University in 1936, and he gave lectures 
on medieval medicine at other leading universities, including Yale, Duke, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and California, and before medical organizations including 
the New York Academy of Medicine, the American Academy of the History of 
Medicine, Dumbarton Oaks, and the International Congress of Medicine. Mac- 
Kinney was active in professional organizations. He was a member of the 
Council of the Mediaeval Academy of America, the editorial board of Manu- 
scripta, and of the Commission de Bibliographie de l'Académie International de 
Sciences. He served on various committees of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, including the Committee on Nominations of which he was chairman. 
And he was for five years a member of the Board of Editors of the American 
Historical Review. 


Albert B. Corey, a long-time member and valued worker in this Association 
and in wider purviews of scholarship in the United States and Canada, died on 
November 9, 1963, as the result of an automobile accident on the New York 
Thruway while engaged in his duties as historian of the state of New York. 
Dr. Corey was born in Madras, India, December 17, 1898. He graduated from 
Acadia Collegiate Academy in 1915 and from Acadia College in 1922. During 
the First World War he served in the Royal Flying Corps. After the war he 
looked to teaching as a career and took his M.A. in history from Acadia in 1923, 
again from Harvard in 1924, and his Ph.D. from Clark University in inter- 
national relations in 1934. Dr. Corey's academic career followed in the United 
States first at Waynesburg College, and then at St. Lawrence University, where 
he served from 1927 to 1944. In 1944 he became state historian of New York 
and director of the Division of Archives and History in the State Education 
Department. Perhaps his most far-reaching service in the field of history was 
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his organization, together with the late Professor Reginald G. Trotter, of the 
four biennial conferences on Canadian-American affairs held in the period 
between the two world wars under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Corey and Trotter edited four volumes of the Proceedings 
of the Canadian-American Historical Conferences. He himself edited Volumes 
X-XII of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, which came out in the years 
1950-1957. He was the author of The Crisis of 1830-42 in Canadian-American 
Relations (1941) and of numerous published articles relating to New York 
history. He was one of the founders of American Heritage magazine and served 
as officer of historical societies and museums in New York State. He also was a 
trustee of the Foreign Policy Association. At the time of his death, Dr. Corey was 
chairman of the American contingent of the joint committee for collaboration 
between the American Historical Association and the Canadian Historical 
Association. 

Albert Corey leaves many devoted friends and colleagues on both sides of 
the Canadian-American border. 


Francis T. Williamson, minister in the Foreign Service of the United States, 
died in Rome on February 7, 1964. He had long been a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Newton D. Mereness, a life member of the Association, died recently. 


John A. Kemp, SJ. professor at Loyola University, died recently at the 
age of fifty-one. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HistoricaL REVIEW: 


As a librarian I appreciate the recent bibliographical articles sponsored by the 
Conference on British Studies, These articles, when checked against a library’s 
holdings, help ensure purchase of important materials that might otherwise 
be missed. But I must raise a question or two about the recent article “British 
History, 1870-1914, Reconsidered: Recent Trends in the Historiography of the 
Period" (AHR, LXVIII [July 1963], 987-1009). To be perfectly frank, the 
article contains many errors. 

May I point out a few? The author haphazardly cites English or American 
editions, never indicating that the book was published elsewhere, or in another 
edition, with a variant title. As an example, Robert Blake’s Unrepentant Tory: 
The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923 (New York, 1956), 
appeared in 1955 in England as The Unknown Prime Minister: The Life and 
Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858-1923. Then such a book as Magnus’ Glad- 
stone: A Biography (London and New York, 1954) was reprinted with correc- 
tions in 1960; perhaps the corrections are minor, but the reader cannot know 
from this article. 

I find remarkable errors of carelessness: the author misspells names, as Frank 
Bealey becomes Frank Bealy (p. 1000); Richard M. Titmuss becomes Richard 
H. Titmuss (pp. 989, 1000); Jean van der Poel becomes Jean van de Poel (p. 
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1003). Perhaps these errors could be excused if the titles of the books were 
accurate. R. S. Churchill’s Lord Derby, “King of Lancashire": the Official Life 
of Edward, Seventeenth Earl of Derby, 1865-1948, becomes King of Lancashire: 
The Official Life of Edward, 17th Earl of Derby, 1865-1948 (p. 998). The author 
omits the word “British” in David Roberts’ Victorian Origins of the British 
Welfare State, published incidentally in 1960, not 1961 (p. 1009). He also omits 
the series statement in this book as apparently of no importance. Frequently 
qualifying dates in a title are omitted, as on page 1008, The Victorian Frame of 
Mind, 1830-1870; and page 1009, Culture and Soctety, 1780-1950; and page 998, 
The Passing of the Whigs, 1832-1886. Apparently unhappy with one author's 
choice of a subtitle, he changes it. William Ashworth’s book The Genesis of 
Modern British Town Planning: 4 Study in the Economic and Social History of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries is changed to cover only the nineteenth 
century (p. 990). I know of a book by Christopher Hassall called Edward Marsh, 
Patron of the Arts: A Biography (London, 1959) in the English edition and 
an American edition called A Biography of Edward Marsh (New York, 1959), 
but am unable to find a book by the same author, published in the same year 
at either place, with the title Edward Marsh and His Friends (p. 1007). He also 
suggests to Charlotte Erickson that her book British Industrialists: Steel and 
Hostery, 1840-1940, should be known only by its subtitle (p. 995). If a person 
cannot find a book using an incorrect title, and a misspelled author’s name, how 
does the author of this article expect it to be found? 

There are other problems in this article. The series statement “Webb Me- 
morial Lectures, 1952,” is omitted from Tawney’s book on the Webbs, and what 
the peculiar imprint date “1952 and 1953” implies the reader is not quite sure 
(p. 1000). Even Lyons’ book on Parnell need not necessarily be designated as 
the first volume of the second series of Studies in Irish History, or mention 
made of its publication in the same year at Toronto (p. 1002), but it is a vio- 
lation of bibliographical common sense not to identify David V. (not J.) Glass’s 
study, The Trend and Pattern of Fertility in Great Britain: A Report on the 
Family Census of 1946 as a government sponsored publication. This two-volume 
study was issued in typescript in January 1955 (not 1954) as the sixth volume 
of the Papers of the British Royal Commission on Population. In a library where 
government publications are distinct from other publications, a prospective user 
would never know from the entry that he should seek a government publication. 
The prospective user would then do one of three things: he would leave the 
library without the book; submit an interlibrary loan request; or curse the short- 
sighted librarian who supposedly did not buy this book. Of the last, I am 
certain. In a time when library catalogues are growing rapidly and becoming 
more complex, it is the duty of each compiler of any type of bibliography to 
give as much information as possible within the limitations of space. Reference 
librarians, accustomed to “playing detective” for a patron who has an imperfect 
remembrance of a book, certainly do not expect to do the same work for books 
cited from as impeccable a source as the Review. 

Space limitations, and a desire to avoid an even more monotonous and dreary 
list of corrected titles, prevent me from citing all the errors present in the 
article. If the recent trend in the historiography of our period is toward a 
sloppy, careless, random bibliographic survey, the responsibility of graduate 
schools training future historians is clear. 

I am sorry to write this letter to the Review, as I am not accustomed to doing 
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letter writing of this sort. Still, I showed a draft of the letter to two members of 
the Indiana University history department, with whom I work closely, and they 
insisted that I send the letter. 

Indiana University Erwin K. WzrscH 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica. Review: 


Let me state what I had assumed was self-evident. The article in question was 
never intended to be a bibliographical compilation. One of its underlying 
assumptions was that most, if not all of the books and articles referred to in it 
had already been reviewed or listed in the American Historical Review or com- 
parable publications accessible to librarians. What it attempted to do was, rather, 
to analyze and comment upon certain trends in recent British historical writing, 
and to accomplish this in a literate manner, without breaking up the text too 
much with bibliographical details. Thus no particular effort was made to supply 
information about series, reprints, and alternate plates of publication; nor to 
supply subtitles in the case of such well-known books as The Victorian Frame of 
Mind and Culture and Soctety, both out in paperback. 

This does not, of course, condone or excuse errors of commission; and the 
correction of these I gratefully accept and shall certainly incorporate in the 
article when it appears in book form with the others in the series. My contrition 
is somewhat tempered by the thought that none of them has the slightest bearing 
on the substantive points made in the article, and by real doubt as to whether 
anyone would in fact have serious trouble in locating the books mentioned. 
(Even Mr. Welsch’s prize exhibit, the study by David V. Glass and E. Grebenik, 
is duly listed under the names of its authors, and with a publication date of 
1954, in The Library of Congress National Union Catalog [1953-57], IX, 153, 
483. The same date, by the way, is imprinted on the volumes themselves.) 

Mr. Welsch is rightly concerned about the training of graduate students. Is 
it worth suggesting that there are no more salutary lessons for those students 
to learn than that even professors can make mistakes, that there exist watchful 
and public-spirited people like Mr. Welsch who correct these mistakes and bring 
them to the attention of readers, that there is a difference between what is 
essential and what is not, and that it may be possible to correspond about these 
matters with fairness, courtesy, and a sense of proportion? 

University of Chicago Jon Crivs 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HisTortcaL Review: 


Miss ‘Thrupp’s review of my recent book on Economic Growth (AHR, LXVIII 
[July 1963], r110) gives the reader no idea of my argument and castigates me 
for views I do not hold. Moreover its tone is one of almost hysterical venom, I am 
driven therefore to answer it publicly. 

My book is an attempt to refute the fashionable notion that later medieval 
England was a depressed area. I have argued that loss of population in an 
overcrowded country must leave the mass of survivors materially better off than 
they were before, as the Irish found after the nineteenth-century famines; that 
the later medieval population was better off not only because there were more 
land and equipment to go round, but also because England had started to 
industrialize in the fourteenth century and went on industrializing for the rest 
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of the Middle Ages; and finally that the prosperity of English towns at this per- 
iod, so far as one can ascertain by studying the records of admissions to the 
freedom and the taxation accounts of the central government, enormously 
strengthens the case for regarding the economy as growing rather than shrinking. 

This is a bald summary of a complicated argument about which a medieval 
scholar ought to have interesting things to say. But what does Miss Thrupp do? 
She starts by stumbling over my Irish analogy though I emphasized on pages 
90-91 that the contrast between an industrializing country like later medieval 
England and an obstinately and unprogressively agricultural one like postfamine 
Ireland is immense and unbridgeable. She then traduces me for not explaining 
how and why economic growth came to an end in the thirteenth century though 
I have devoted the early pages of Chapters v and vr to these very problems. Next 
she takes exception to my "blandly asserting" that English cloth exports were 
negligible before 1330. At this point Miss Thrupp gets into deeper waters, If I 
may put the matter as moderately as I can, Miss Thrupp has been a medievalist 
for long enough to have acquainted herself with the work of Professor Carus- 
Wilson and to know that my bland assertion is no more than a paraphrase of 
what Professor Carus-Wilson has concluded on page 242 of her Medieval Mer- 
chant Venturers, Her next sally takes Miss Thrupp right out of her depth. 
She censures me for "not having worked in the vast records on the medieval 
peasantry. .. ." 

À student of medieval English life may be excused for pausing at this point 
whilst he struggles to comprehend the dumfounding ignorance that Miss Thrupp 
betrays in this extraordinary sentence. That there are no such records is one 
vital reason why there is so much debate about the problems with which I am 
concerned and why I have turned to urban records in an attempt to see the level 
of rural economic activity reflected in the level of activity in the towns. Why 
there should be no such records is very well known as I have explained on 
page 39. 

Finally Miss Thrupp cannot stomach the idea that when labor is dirt cheap, 
as it was in the thirteenth century, businessmen do not install laborsaving devices 
like mills in order to free labor for other occupations. It is disheartening to 
perceive that Miss Thrupp’s grasp of economic analysis is no better than her 
grasp of the problems of medieval history. Or are her complaints against me 
simply the product of an unconscious protest against the reflection that she 
may have to rewrite her lectures? 

London School of Economics and Political Science A. R. Brıpsurr 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN Hisrorrcaz Review: 


My old friend Professor Carus-Wilson well knows my respect for her work and 
that my review of the doctoral thesis that Mr. Bridbury wrote under her direction 
some years ago was a generous one. His new essay is, however, a mere footnote 
to views that she and others have already propounded. My prejudice, if such it 
be, is in favor of reserving book publication and detailed reviewing to work of 
more complex argument and solid research. I write surrounded by microfilm 
of a variety of types of document that teem with data on the economic activity 
even of peasants. May I add that I look forward to better work from Mr. Brid- 
bury when he has gone rather more deeply into the abundant town records of 
the period that still await systematic research. | 

University of Michigan SYLviA L. THRUPP 
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To rue EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


Robert I. Rotberg’s “The Teaching of African History" (AHR, LXIX [Oct. 
1963], 47-63) is a curious and occasionally disturbing undertaking. It does not 
deal with historical method. It is not an annotated bibliographical article, It is 
not an attempt to interpret or even evaluate a literature basic to the field. Pro- 
fessor Rotberg is proposing a course outline, a syllabus for use in college class- 
rooms. His subject and “message” necessarily limit the audience to those already 
teaching or about to teach African history. Here, we come to the first problem 
of “professional concern.” Is he really claiming that current and potential teachers 
of African history are unfamiliar with most of some 230 works listed in his 
syllabus? He calls 4 Short History of Africa (1962) the "best introductory 
synthesis,” but neglects to state that it is already standard classroom fare, that it, 
too, offers a “periodization” of African history, and that some 170 works are 
listed in its authors’ own version of what a “basic syllabus” ought to include. One 
can easily overlook a rather puzzling lecture on the ABC’s of Africana to an 
audience that is more than likely far better informed than Professor Rotberg 
seems to think. Unfortunately, he is proposing to “standardize” all of us without 
much more than a “limited experience” in a field that is just beginning to 
develop a few critical standards. 

To start with, North Africa from Morocco to Egypt is once again being left 
out as something on the margins of “tropical” Africa. No Africanist historian 
of stature would today accept this omission, and Bovill, whose Caravans of the 
Old Sahara (1933) is cited by Dr. Rotberg, would be the first one to dissent 
vigorously. Madagascar as wel remains in splendid isolation presumably because 
of its mythical "Mongoloid race” and “Indonesian language.” Next, we are told 
that the course bibliography “should primarily mention only those titles which 
are reasonably available and suitable for students who read French and German 
with some difficulty.” Listed a few pages later are books and monographs by ` 
Monteil, Rouch, Urvoy, Ducasse, Marc, Delafosse, Saintoyant, Arcin, Cultru, 
Gaffarel, Terrier, Rouget, Villard, Aby, Balandier, Van der Kerken, and 
Labrique. It is still easier to acquire Urvoy than Cultru, and anyone who can 
read Balandier's Sociologie actuelle de I Afrique Noire (1955), which is cited, 
should have no difficulty reading almost any other book in French. In respect 
to French- language literature, Dr. Rotberg opens himself to the serious charge 
that "availability" and linguistic “difficulties” of students are used to minimize 
an inadequate personal knowledge. He rescues, for example, a relatively minor 
article by Delafosse, but there is no reference to the great classic, Haut-Sénégal- 
Niger (3 vols. 1911-12), to which many new historians are rather heavily 
indebted. On the Mossi, we are served Lieutenant Marc (1909) who, to say the 
least, should be read "in conjunction with" Louis Tauxier’s Nouvelles Notes 
sur le Mossi et le Gourounsi (1924), Georges Chéron's Contribution à l'Histoire 
du Mossi (1924), A. A. Dim Delobsom's L'Empire du Mogho-Naba (1932), to 
name but a few subsequent contributions. French expansion into Africa is 
underpinned by seven citations (four French and three English), but one cannot 
find the crucial Mythes et Réalités de l'Impérialisme Colonial Français, 1871-1914 
(1960), by Henri Brunschwig. Similarly, on Western Sudanic empires there is 
no reference to works of fundamental importance, like the Houdas-Delafosse 
translations of Kati's Tarikh el-Fettach (1913) and Houdas’ translation of Es- 
Sa'dís Tarıkh es-Sudan (1900). Raymond Mauny is credited with a brief 
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1963], 211), illustrates two difficultics of the thumbnail critique. First, he says" 5 
there was nothing “startling” in my monograph, which could be Lnsteued to... 
mean there was nothing new-—quite a different thing. In fact, there is much 7 
new material, including documentary sources never before quoted, let alone .- #8 


translated. I think he might have pointed out that I was the first scholar other ^ ^7 
than Pierre Renouvin to have access to all French diplomatic files for the ay 
period 1894-1898. D 

Secondly, how would he have me "prove" my conclusion that Hanotaux >. :&* 
was the Third Republic's “ablest” Foreign Minister? Joseph Barthélemy ranked. AO. 
him with Delcassé and Briand; William Langer has described him as more ^ 7 
significant than Delcassé. As far as I know neither one proved it. I agree that ^ S£ 
any historian who attempts a comparative study of French Foreign, Ministers, … 77 
ranking them as Commager does US Presidents, must expect trouble. Thus, in’ - sg 
suggesting that Hanotaux was the ablest of some thirty-odd Ministers I thought ` 4 
I had avoided “greatest” and was therefore on safe ground. Granted he was not * i= 
the only outstanding French diplomatist. The Cambons were in many ways. Ef 


more adroit than he, but they remained ambassadors. On closer examination | 32x 
I think Professor Eubank might concede that Hanotaux’s long and useful E 
diplomatic career and his undisputed artistry as a negotiator make him the most . E 
skillful cabinet rank official in this period of French history. eT. 
Pennsylvania Military College Tuomas M. Trams. sae 
y y g - 5g 
vid 

To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN Hisronicar Review: sm 
Nothing will be gained by writing a second review of Professor Thomas M. +." 
liams’ book, Dreyfus, Diplomatists and the Dual Alliance: Gabriel Hanotaux at E 
the Quai d'Orsay, 1894-1898. I can only recommend that the readers of the AHR. 5 
read his book and judge for themselves. pu =f 
North Texas State University Kerru Eusank EN 
| cu 

To rar EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Hisroricat Review: | ES 


It is ironical that Mr. Carl Bode, in his review of my The American Image ~ 3 Spy 
of the Old World (AHR, LXIX [Jan. 1964], 469), should begin with a slurring vag 
reference to historians who “turn a mottled red" whenever Freud, Jung, or Adler” ex 
are mentioned. Some of my best friends are psychiatrists, who incidentally have  :\; 
reservations about Freüd, little sympathy for Adler, and none at all for Jung. My  *:" 
book was elsewhere criticized by a historian for putting so much emphasis on ist 
ambivalence in the American attitude toward Europe. I am sure that Mr, Bode ~ 
will recognize ambivalence as a psychological concept, though he fails to apprc- de 1 


ciate its use in my book. Nor is it clear to me why my story should be judged not. E ie 
a new one merely because “standard” figures like Franklin and Jefferson appear -x y~ 
in it. I should think the point would be the way in which they appear and what |. oS 
is said about them. a 

I am in favor of any considered and relevant alliance with the social sciences, » : 25g: 
but it is not clear to me just how “the social psychology of Adler and the views — 752 
on the collective unconscious of Jung" could have been used more profitably on «iz X 
my theme than the sociologists and political pollsters whose work I cited in my. ^s 
footnotes. I turned to them precisely because the quantitative problem of what n 


"most Americans” thought bothered me as it does Mr. Bode. Before the advent  * x 
of the social sciences I relied, as historians must, on voting statistics, newspapers, ^^ ^35 
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x. 
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or popular writers and “representative men.” What else can the conscientious 
historian do for premodern periods? 

Nothing is casier or less profitable than glib psychologizing about images. 
If my method, therefore, instead of being “extraordinary,” looks very much like 
"documentary history," then the resemblance is quite intentional, and I plead 
guilty with a good conscience. 
California Institute of Technology CusHING STROUT 


To THE EDITOR of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


I suggest that anyone who is interested should take another look at my review. 
University of Maryland Cart Bove 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


© May I thank through the “Communications” of the Review the officers and 


members of the Council of the American Historical Association, 1953-1963, for 
the lovely silver bowl presented to me at the meeting in Philadelphia, December 
29. It will be filled and flowing for historians who come this way. 


- Macalester College Bovp C. SHAFER 
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The Loom of Language and the Fabric of Imperatives: 
The Case of J Principe and Utopia 


J. H. Hexrer* 


HIS essay concerns the way two men, Niccolò Machiavelli and 

Thomas More, in two books, I] Principe and Utopia, used a few 
words. It argues in effect that the peculiar ways in which these men worked 
at the loom of language indicates that they stood in a peculiar relation to the 
fabric of imperatives of their own time. 

The loom of language provides men with the words and word patterns 
by means of which they communicate with one another. By processes so 
complex as to require a separate branch of the science of linguistics for 
their explication, words and patterns of words undergo a great variety of 
changes under a wide variety of circumstances with the passage of time. 
By glacially slow modifications of an ancient tongue whole new language 
families evolve. Words come to point to things they did not formerly desig- 


nate, or cease to point to things they did designate. New words are created 
* Mr. Hexter, formerly of Washington University, now of Yale University, is the author of 


Reappratsals in History (London and Evanston, Ill, 1961; New York, 1963). His major field 
of interest is carly modern Europe. 
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to designate new-found things, or old ones are put to new uses in the process 
of discovery. And, massively, words and word sequences drop out of use 
and become archaic or obsolete, which is to say unintelligible or nearly so. 
The changes even in a language relatively as stable as English during the 
past four hundred years have been such that in teaching Shakespeare or 
expounding Scripture from the King James Version, the expositor finds 
himself becoming more and more the translator in the technical sense—the 
person engaged in finding equivalents of the words of his text that will be 
intelligible to his audience. 

This essay proposes to deal with a small sample of a particular kind of 
change in language, and that kind itself amounts to only a tiny fraction of 
the changes that language constantly undergoes. The few changes to be 
investigated here, however, may have a particular interest for historians, 
especially for historians of ideas, of moral sentiments, of political institutions, 
and of social structures, which means for a great many historians today. They 
may have this interest because of the peculiar circumstances in which they 
took place. For one thing they did not emerge anonymously from the folk; 
they were the work of readily identifiable individuals—More and Machiavelli 
—each of whom made a strong and indelible mark on the history of his 
times. In the second place the changes were not casual word coinages. The 
words that will concern us concerned More and Machiavelli; in effect they 
are not words merely dropped by their authors but words placed (or in one 
instance not placed) by them. Finally when Machiavelli and More tampered 
with the sense of the words that will concern us, they cared not at all or not 
solely for the aesthetic impact or the logical efficiency of what they were do- 
ing. They were concerned with the relation of those words and their mean- 
ings to the men and communities of men that they knew best. They were 
in effect concerned with the product of the loom of language in the area 
where it weaves the fabric of imperatives. 

In contrast to the region of “I want,” the fabric of imperatives occupies 
the whole region of “Thou shalt,” of “You ought,” of “I ought.” Between 
these two regions there is for each of us a greater or lesser measure of congru- 


1 To pile yet one more metaphorical phrase on an area already blanketed by “patterns of 
culture" and “webs of values" may seem a contribution only to a confusion of tongues already 
quite sufficient. But although what the phrase “fabric of imperatives” refers to in this essay cer- 
tainly lies in the blanketed area, the part it covers, while overlapping the parts covered by the 
other phrases, is not identical with cither of them. “Patterns of culture” refers to the things the 
people of a culture normally do. Thus in the adolescent male American subculture of my day, 
boasting—sometimes quite remarkable in its inaccuracy—about one’s amorous achievements was 
a standard pattern. It was not, however, part of the fabric of imperatives; there was no explicit 
rule to the effect that wholesome American boys ought to lie like Ananias about their priapic 
exploits. The notion of “web of values” will not do because the term “value” appears to have 
become highly ambiguous, and in the process of aggravated bifurcation it has left uncovered 
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ence, but whatever the correspondence may be, the regions are functionally 
distinct. The one concerns the satisfaction of human desires, the other the 
rules of human conduct. The function of any fabric of imperatives is so to 
regulate the satisfaction of human desires as to make the living together of 
men at least possible, and at most to make it good. The fabric of imperatives 
regulates the satisfaction of human desires by sanctions ranging from the 
overtly coercive ones of law enforced by public power, through the pressure 
of community opinion working by means of gossip and social acceptance or 
rejection, to the still small voice within. 

Because the fabric of imperatives determines the ordinary day-to-day ex- 
pectations of men with respect to the actions of their fellows, it is resistant 
to drastic and sudden change. It is also of varying density at a given time and 
over spans of time. Thus in the Middle Ages it lay relatively thick with 
respect to matters of male attire and relatively thin with respect to acts of 
physical violence, whereas today it lies thin with respect to the former and 
thick with respect to the latter. And this is as much as to say that despite 
its resistance to alteration, the fabric has in fact undergone alteration. Thirdly, 
it is subject to stress from a variety of sources: changes in technology, in the 
range and depth of human understanding, in the direction of human aspira- 
tions and desires, in the forms of social and political institutions, in the rela- 
tive power and the demands of interest groups, in the character of men’s 
faith and hope. Finally, to cope with the tensions generated by such changes, 
and to prevent them from fatally rending the fabric of imperatives, all but 
very primitive societies support a specialized maintenance force to keep it 
in repair. In most societies we find among these specialists the doom deemers 
or law givers, the judges, the priests or holy men, and the pedagogues. More- 
over, in particular ages and particular cultures the maintenance work is 
undertaken by different kinds of men—in ancient Greece, for example, 
successively by epic poets, lyric poets, dramatists, and philosophers; in the 
West by theologians, humanists, philosophes, and today by sociologists, 
psychoanalysts, novelists, and editorial writers. What these men have in 
common is an expertise at the loom of language that enables them to produce 


an important area lying between its two segments. In one sense it seems to mean the highest 
goals that individuals and communities set for themselves; in the other sense it means what- 
ever men and groups of men want, as revealed by their actual choices and stated preferences. It 
has long been used in approximately this sense in economics and 3s occasionally so used in 
sociology, e.g., in Bernard Berelson, Content Analysts in Communication Research (Glencoe, Ill., 
1952). The notion of a "fabric of imperatives” covers but also extends far beyond the web of 
values in the first sense, and it occupies a different cultural region altogether from the web of 
values in the second sense. 
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the material they deem necessary to reinforce or patch or rebuild or modify 
the fabric of imperatives in accord with their often varying estimate of the 
need. 

Most specialists at the loom of language are satisfied most of the time 
to work to preserve the fabric of imperatives pretty much as they find it. 
This is why what they produce is often insufferably monotonous and repeti- 
tive. But all the specialists are not always satisfied. Most of the subversive 
initial and direct onslaughts on the fabric of imperatives have been delivered 
by men who come out of the milieus of the maintenance specialists. Their 
divine or daemonic discontent is not a rarity to wonder at; it is a common 
and repeated fact of history. 

Since the work of registering or initiating the transformation of impera- 
tives falls to maintenance specialists who are word weavers, in the course 
of drastic changes, attempted or achieved, in the fabric of imperatives, some- 
thing odd usually happens at the loom of language. This fact may provide 
us with a useful tactical resource for the investigation of the history of ideas 
at a point where, to borrow the title of a very poor book, “ideas have con- 
sequences.” A careful study of activity at the loom of language may render 
possible the close identification of points of stress in the fabric of imperatives 
at a particular moment. 


The stress or breakdown in the fabric of imperatives does not always 
register in the sort of change at the loom of language that so sharply calls 
attention to itself when one word wholly replaces another in an area of 
human discourse. Sometimes the change is not a change of words but a 
change in words, an alteration of meaning that leaves the verbal shell intact. 
When such a change takes place in words widely current prior to the change 
and still widely current today, he who attempts to understand the fabric 
of imperatives by studying the loom of language needs to proceed with con- 
siderable caution. In the first place it is easy to miss such a change altogether. 
Having descried the change, however, the investigator may unwarily assume 
that the word has shifted all the way from its previous sense to its present 
range of connotation. This is by no means always the case. 

The above monition about changes in words is necessary because the ex- 
amination of several such changes will be our concern in what follows. The 
changes occur in two works on politics written in the years just prior to the 
Reformation: Machiavelli's I Principe (1513) and More's Utopia (1515-16). 
From the time they reached the public to the present those two slim books 
have exercised a powerful and continuous fascination over men's minds, a 
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fascination more powerful than that of any works contemporary with them. 
Yet, is it useful to attempt to understand what More and Machiavelli were 
doing to the fabric of imperatives by an investigation of the language of 
Utopia and Il Principe only? To do so raises serious and difficult questions. 
Is the More of Utopia the real More? Did More really believe what what he 
wrote in Utopia? Did Machiavelli really believe what he wrote in I] Principe? 
Is the Machiavelli of I? Principe, that hasty chance tract, the real Machiavelli? 
Is not the real Machiavelli rather the author of the Discorsi, the work that 
represents the meditation of a lifetime? ? 

If by the real Machiavelli one means that aspect of the man which ex- 
pressed itself in his most durable concerns, convictions, habits of thought, and 
patterns of action, then probably the Discorsi better than I} Principe reflects 
the real Machiavelli. But this identification of the real Machiavelli is a 
dangerous game; it has led to the dubious inference that only those ele- 
ments in I} Principe duplicated in or reconcilable with the Discorsi represent 
the real Machiavelli, and that what is left over is to be disregarded or ex- 
plained away. Yet so to treat I] Principe is to miss perhaps the most im- 
portant point about it. What gives I} Principe its remarkable power and 
its perennial liveliness is that in it Machiavelli’s imagination takes wings and 
his vision soars above his ordinary perceptions and conceptions to a new 
height. 

And so it is with Thomas More in Utopia. If the Machiavelli of the 
Discorsi rather than of I] Principe is the real Machiavelli, the More of the 
letter to Martin Dorp in defense of Erasmus and Christian humanism,? the 
More of the Dialogue concerning Heresies supporting Christian unity against 
its enemies,* rather than the author of Utopia, is the real More. The unique 
heights they attain above their own times put 7] Principe and Utopia beyond 
the ordinary reach of the contemporaries of Machiavelli and More—beyond 
the reach of all their contemporaries, and therefore beyond the reach of 
More and Machiavelli, too. For it is not necessary to believe that almost two 


2 This issue is frequently raised with respect to both these books and a considerable number 
of other great books, Plato’s Republic, for example. It was raised, in fact, by one of the readers 
to whom the editor of the AHR sent this study. The following section first written to meet 
the issue with respect to Utopia alone as part of the introduction to Utopta (New Haven, Conn., 
1964), Volume IV of the Yale edition of The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, is included 
here in slight paraphrase at the suggestion of the editor of the AHR and with the kind permis- 
sion of the executive editor of the Yale edition, Professor Richard Sylvester, 

8 Thomas More, Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. F. Rogers (Princeton, N. J., 
1947- ), no. 15; Thomas More, Selected Letters, ed. E. F. Rogers (New Haven, Conn., 1961), 
no. 4. 

*'Thomas More, A Dialogue concernynge heresyes and matters of religion, in Works of Sir 
Thomas More, Knyght, sometyme Lorde Chancellor of England, wrytten by him in the Englysh 
tonge (London, 1557), cols. 103-104, pp. 105-288. 
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decades or even two years later Machiavelli and More saw all things pre- 
cisely as they saw them in the moments of acute perception that possessed 
them when they wrote I] Principe and Utopia. Sustained imaginative vision 
is indeed like being possessed; it is not necessarily progressive or cumulative 
or even readily preserved intact. It is a dizzy height that a very few men 
scale once or twice in a lifetime and fewer still attain more often. When 
such vision is turned on the ways men live together, it may bring some facets 
of human affairs into focus with a fierce brilliance, but in so doing it is 
almost bound to throw whole spans of men's experience, the visionary's as 
well as others', into the shadow. 'The greatness of a book that does this lies 
not in its harmony but in its intensity. And after he has attained this height 
the writer of such a book may seem not to advance from it but to recede 
from it. In regaining his balance he loses some of his impetus. This hap- 
pened to Machiavelli after he wrote I! Principe; it happened to More after 
he wrote Utopia. In both cases the convictions the books express are not so 
much repudiated as drawn back into the setting from which something like 
poetic inspiration had momentarily freed them. They are not consciously re- 
jected but integrated with their writer’s previous habit of thought and 
thereby transmuted and toned down. 


Although in Utopia and Il Principe More and Machiavelli rise above 
their milieus, it is their own milieus they rise above and therefore have in 
view as they write. This much relation at least each man’s book bears to 
his own time and place, and although the times of More and Machiavelli 
were closely contemporaneous, their places were different in ways most sig- 
nificant for what they wrote in their great little books. 

The place of Machiavelli was Italy; the rest of Europe and the rest of 
the world he saw only with fragmented, unfocused, peripheral vision." To 
him as to his contemporary fellow Florentine and fellow student of the 
past, Francesco Guicciardini, the Italy of his day was the scene of massive 
and utterly appalling political disarray, of calamita, following with cata- 
strophic suddenness an era of order, prosperity, and peace.? This view is at 
odds with that of a number of historians who have seen and see the entire 
age of the Renaissance in Italy as one of political confusion, violence, and 
decay. It is nevertheless confirmed by a reasonable consideration of the evi- 


5 This is evident enough even in Machiavelli's descriptions of France and Germany written 
after he had been engaged in legations to both those lands. (Niccoló Machiavelli, “Ritratto delle 
cose di Francia," in Machiavelli, Tutte le opere di Niccolò Machiavelli, ed. Francesco Flora and 
Carlo Cordiè [2 vols., n.p., 1949], I, 677-90; “Ritratto delle cose della Magna,” ibid., 697-702.) 

9 Francesco Guicciardini, Opere, ed. Vittorio de Caprariis (La Letterature Italiana, Storia e 
Testi, XXX [Milan, n.d.], 373). 
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dence. From the death of Giangalleazzo Visconti in 1403 to the incursion 
of Charles VIII of France in 1494 Italy enjoyed a level of tranquillity among 
its centers of political power and even within its political units that to con- 
temporary Frenchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards, and Germans could only 
have seemed Elysian. If everything was not well—and of course during those 
ninety years everything was not always well anywhere in Italy and was about 
as bad as ever in Naples—still it was better than the hideous turmoil that 
plagued the transmontane monarchies for decades on end.” 

Machiavelli had lived out his youth in the last golden days of a near 
century of political stability. In that happy autumn of illusion the brutal in- 
terventions of barbarians from across the mountains were but a memory of 
dark days past. In his young manhood Machiavelli saw the bitter end of 
Italy’s autumnal dream. The barbarians came again. In 1494 the French 
host of Charles VIII swept, irresistible as a winter storm, from the Alps to 
Naples. That storm of armed force left the old political lines of order among 
the Italian powers and of rule within them in blasted disarray. And this 
was but the beginning of a series of political disasters for the Italians that 
reached a climax but did not end in Machiavelli’s lifetime. He not only lived 
in the midst of these disasters; in his most active years he wholly gave him- 
self to an attempt to stave them off or temper their effects in his native 
Florence. In this he failed wretchedly and utterly, and his failure captured 
him. He spent the rest of his life in an almost obsessed contemplation of the 
apparatus—the levers and gears—of political power. 

With the passion of the failure who seeks his own justification, Machia- 
velli tried to find in political action some sort of meaning not canceled by 
each random gesture of that fickle bitch Fortuna. Never was Machiavelli 
more fully obsessed by politics than in 1513, the year when with an aimless 
hand Chance swept away at once his means of livelihood and his way of 
life. With the Medicis in tow, a Spanish force had thrust aside as if it were 
not there the Florentine militia on which Machiavelli had lavished his 
pains, effortlessly turning into a nightmare joke the fifteen years he had 
given to the work of maintaining the political viability of the republic. The 
restored Medici deprived Machiavelli of his office, tortured him on suspicion 
of complicity in a plot against them, and exiled him from the city? The 
fate of Italy and his own fate had become inextricably intermeshed, and he 


T Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (London, 1955), 83-100, has pointed out how 
precarious and imperfect the order of Italy was from 1403 to 1494. The contrast between Italy 
and the great transmontane realms remains nonetheless remarkable. 

8 Roberto Ridolfi, Vita di Niccolò Machiavelli (Rome, 1954), 22-197; John Hale, Machiavelli 
and Renaissance Italy (London, 1961), 31-131. 

® Ridolfi, Vita di Machiavelli, 197-214; Hale, Machiavelli and Renaissance Italy, 31-41. 
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needed above all to know how it had come about that in his day Italy was 
“overrun by Charles, sacked by Louis, outraged by Ferdinand, and disgraced 
by the Swiss,” 1° while he had to spin out his life on a wretched farm in the 
hills of Tuscany. And so in 1513 he channeled but scarcely controlled his 
passion for politics, pouring his frustrated urge for deeds into a spate of 
words, somehow compounded of ice and fire, which became I] Principe. 
Others might talk sensibly about silks and woolens, about profit and 
loss, but, he wrote, “for me it is fitting to talk sensibly about Jo stato, and I 
must do so or take the vow of silence.” 1 Machiavelli took no such vow. 
Whether sensibly or not, during the next few months in I] Principe he 
talked much about stato, and readers of that work have long recognized 
that Machiavelli had done something to stato that wrenched it out of its 
medieval matrix of connotation.? The men who made this discovery were 
themselves heavily committed to political nationalism. The consequence was 
almost inevitable: they took Machiavelli’s stato and decked it out in all the 
finery of the modern national state, passionately and romantically conceived 
as the politically unitary expression of the will of the nation’s people.!* For 
a number of reasons this view of the matter just will not do. The most ob- 
vious difficulty is that in Chapter xxvi of I] Principe, where somewhat be- 
latedly Machiavelli assumes the stance of an Italian patriot (belatedly since 
Chapter xxvi is also the last), the word stato does not appear at all, although 
it occurs in all but three preceding chapters;!? in effect where Machiavelli 
starts talking about Italian patriotism is where he stops talking about lo stato. 
The problem then comes to this: in 17 Principe Machiavelli imparts a 
peculiar twist to the term stato which might indicate that when he wrote the 
book he was doing something odd to the current fabric of imperatives. But 
what is the peculiar twist? And precisely what, if anything, does it do to 
the fabric of imperatives? In the first place stato appears in Il Principe only 
rarely in the senses in which it appeared very frequently in medieval political 
writing and in the writing of such a contemporary of Machiavelli’s as Claude 
Seyssel. Machiavelli scarcely ever used it to mean “condition in general” as 
in “solid state,” “state of war,” “state of mind.” Nor did he use stato much 
more often in the sense of “social condition” or “order of society,” as the 


“estate of the nobility” or “estates of the realm.” The word occurs 115 times 


19 Niccolò Machiavelli, H Principe, Chap. xu. 

11 Fd., Lettere (a vols., Lanciano, 1915), I, 127. The letter is dated April 1513. 

12 His letter to Francesco Vettori of December I0, 1513, suggested that he had nearly 
finished I} Principe. (Ibid., I, 24-27.) 

18 For a full elaboration of most of what follows about stato, see my “Il principe and lo 
stato,” Studies in the Renaissance, IV (1957), 113-38. 

14 See, e.g., Francesco Ercole, La Politica di Machiavelli (Rome, 1925), 65-196. 

16 All except Machiavelli, I] Principe, Chaps. xni, xvi, xxv. 
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in 7] Principe. In 110 times it does not have either of the common medieval 
denotations just described. All those 110 times it denotes something that we 
would call political, not something we would call either social or general. 

But what exactly does it denote those xro times? To this question the 
embarrassing answer is, “We cannot say,” or more justly, "I! Principe does 
not tell.” One Italian student of linguistics, Fredi Chiapelli, thought it did 
tell,*® and proceeded to classify the denotations of stato he believed he had 
found in the book. He came up with 75 per cent of the occurrences denoting 
"state in its full maturity with its fundamental political, territorial, and na- 
tional implications," and a scatter of other occurrences with four or five other 
denotations." Unfortunately Chiapelli's method vitiated his own argument. 
He started by substituting "state in its full maturity" wherever stato occurred. 
Where it happened to fit, he accepted it as the denotation Machiavelli in- 
tended; he did not try any of his other denotations of stato to see if they fit. 
Then he divided the stati he had left over, the ones that “state in its full 
maturity" did not fit, among those other denotations. The trouble is that in 
almost every case where "state in its full maturity" fits in the immediate 
context, one or more of the other untried denotations of stato also fit quite 
as well, because the context is just not full enough to provide an univocal de- 
notation.!? 

The failure of an examination of denotation of stato in H Principe to 
reveal what Machiavelli was doing to the word suggests that we next search 
syntax for a clue. In effect there are about seven occurrences of stato as the 
subject of an active verb in X Principe. Eleven times as often as this—about 
70 per cent of all its appearances in a political context—it is either the object 
of an active verb or the subject of a passive one. Syntactically, therefore, stato 
is not up to much in X Principe. If lo stato is not doing much, what is being 
done to it? It is not being worked for, or helped, or served, or revered, or 
admired, or feared, or loved, as Chiapelli's stato “in its full maturity" would 
be worked for, helped, served, revered, admired, feared, and loved in the 
twentieth century—not once, not ever. Time after time it is being added to, 
assaulted, disarmed, won, injured, occupied, possessed, conceded, seized, 
taken, regained, had, and most often of all acquired, held, kept, lost, and 
taken away. Indeed, lo stato never acquires, holds, keeps, loses, or takes any- 
thing from anyone, but on a reasonable rather than a strictly grammatical 
construction of its situation, in about half its occurrences someone is acquir- 

18 Fredi Chiapelli, Studi sul linguagio del Machiavelli (Florence, 1952). For a fuller discus- 
sion of Chiapelli’s method, see Hexter, “I principe,” 135-37. 


17 Chiapelli, Studi, 59-73, esp. 68. 
18 See examples in Hexter, “H principe,” 137. 
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ing, holding, keeping, and losing Jo stato or having it taken away from him. 
If we go further and examine the occurrences of stato where it is in less 
immediate syntactical relation to a verb, nothing happens to alter the im- 
pression left by the peculiar verbs with which it ordinarily keeps company 
and the peculiar way in which that company is kept. Whatever Machiavelli 
meant to denote by stato (on this point the evidence is most ambiguous), 
in Il Principe, lo stato is what is politically up for grabs. And it is nothing 
more than what is up for grabs. It therefore lacks at least one important di- 
mension of what Chiapelli calls “the state in its full maturity with its funda- 
mental political, territorial, and national implications.” Lo stato is no body 
politic; it is not the people politically organized, the political expression of 
their nature and character and aspirations, their virtues and their defects. 
Rather it is an inert lump, and whatever vicarious vitality it displays is in- 
fused into it not by the people, but by the prince who gets it, holds it, keeps 
it, and aims not to lose it or have it taken away. Our investigation has led 
us to a curious conclusion. In I Principe Machiavelli has not stretched stato; 
he has shrunk it. He has drained away most of its medieval social meanings 
and has not given it its modern political amplitude. 

What implications this devitalization of stato has for the fabric of im- 
peratives we will try to discern shortly. At the moment we want to explore 
another linguistic corridor: what might be called motif-word magnetism. 
Common sense suggests that when a sense shift like the one in stato occurs 
it ought to pull the sense of other words with it. In the case of I} Principe 
the word that immediately recommends itself for a test of lo stato’s magnetism 
is virt. Machiavelli's use of the term viri exercised a kind of fascination for 
a considerable number of persons in the twentieth century interested in poli- 
tics as idea or act. Before the First World War a number of Germans wrote 
extensively about Machiavelli's concept virzà,!? and between the wars Italians 
whose stomachs or whose eyes to the main chance were stronger than their 
political prescience saw the modern embodiment of Machiavelli’s virt% in the 
posturing lantern-jawed bully and charlatan who unfortunately for them 
ended dangling head down from the end of a rope in Milan.” 

Nevertheless virt is not what I} Principe is mainly about. As the alterna- 
tive titles, I} Principe and De Principatibus, De Principati or De Principe? 
that he gave his little book indicate, Machiavelli thought it was about princes 


19 Friedrich Meinecke, Machiavellism, tr. Douglas Scott (New Haven, Conn., 1957), 31-44; 
E. W. Mayer, Machiavelli Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff "Virtà" (Munich, 1912). 

20 Ercole, La Politica, 5-64. 

21 Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, Bk. H, Chap. r: reference to 
nostro tratiato de principati; Bk. II, Chap. xiu: reference to nostro trattato de Principe. 
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and principati. And a principato is a species of stato; about stato we already 
know something. On a gross count virt# occurs about two-thirds as often as 
stato in Il Principe?? And while stato or principato fail to show up in only 
one chapter of Il Principe? on the other hand virtù is missing from over a 
quarter of the chapters?* More than this, virt® is not always necessary to a 
prince for getting or even keeping a stato, while qualities intentionally dis- 
tinguished from virtu—indusiria, prudenzia, astuzia, scelleratezza; industry, 
prudence, craft, even orneriness —also come in handy. And when one sub- 
jects the denotations of virtù and its derivatives in I] Principe to the dreary 
rigors of linguistic analysis, they turn out to be as perplexing as the denota- 
tions of stato, but in a different way. In most cases they are not particularly 
ambiguous or hard to ascertain. But they are rich in variety and very poor 
in novelty. Machiavelli does not use the term with any signification different 
from those of virtus in classical Latin. More than this, in the half century 
before Machiavelli wrote I! Principe the English used their cognate term 
“virtue,” and the French used theirs, virtu, with every denotation virtù has in 
I] Principe?9 This does not mean that there is nothing especially worthy of 
note about the way Machiavelli used the term. It does mean that once again 
the mere listing of denotation is a dead end. 

The first useful thing to note about virtù in I} Principe is that it tends 
to occur in thick clots: of its seventy occurrences, forty-five (a little short of 
two-thirds) appear in less than one-fourth of the chapters of the book. More- 
over, the chapters in which virt shows up with high frequency themselves 
form a couple of clusters: Chapters vivni, Chapters xu and xm, and off alone 
at the very end, Chapter xxvi. We start with that last chapter and its famous ap- 
peal for union among Italians to end the barbarian domination, which “stinks 
in the nostrils of every man." In that chapter half the time virtù is not the 
virtù of the prince but that of the Italian soldiers. It refers unmistakably to 
their fighting quality, their valor. The whole point of the chapter is that all 
Italy needs is a military leader as valiant—with as much virta—as its soldiery, 
and that the time is propitious for such a leader to come forward. The next 
cluster to consider is the ten occurrences in Chapters xit and xn. But those 
chapters deal with military problems specifically and exclusively. Probably 


32 Stato appears 115 times, virtù and its adjectival and adverbial forms 70. The discrepancy 
is the more marked since, for Machiavelli, safo had no adjectival or adverbial forms. 

28 Machiavelli, I] Principe, Chap. xxv. 

24 Ibid., Chaps. n, v, x, xvii, xx, XXI, xxm, 

25 Ibid., Chaps. 1, nr (industria), Chap. n1 (prudenzia), Chap. x (astuzia), Chap. vin 
(scelleratezza). 

28 For Latin, see Forcellini's Lexicon and Du Cange's Glossarium; for English, the Oxford 
English Dictionary; for French, the dictionaries of Godefroy and La Curne de St. Palaye. 
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in all ten occurrences, certainly in nine out of ten, virtù refers to soldierly 
qualities, sometimes of kinds of soldiers (auxiliaries), sometimes of peoples 
(the Venetians, the Romans, the Goths), and sometimes of military com- 
manders. 

And now as to the largest cluster of all: nearly two-fifths of the virtös in 
Il Principe show up in Chapters vvu,” that is, in about one-eighth of the 
chapters and one-sixth of the book. It is this section above all that has pro- 
vided the material for the more elaborate fantasies that have enveloped J? 
Principe. To put these chapters in perspective, they treat of new principali- 
ties, one of the five types into which Machiavelli divides principati: heredi- 
tary, mixed, new, ecclesiastical, civil. To get hold of lo stato, of what was 
politically up for grabs in a country, a new prince had to have an army of 
his own or someone else's, or craft, or villainy, or luck (fortuna), or virta, 
or some combination of these. But once having acquired a stato the only 
secure way to keep it was with an army of one's own and with virtù, that 
is the capacities and qualities, the valor or prowess, needed to keep the stato 
and command the army. If a prince had “lucked” into rule or got there by 
using someone else's army, then he had particular need of virtà to hack 
through the difficulties of holding onto a stato so acquired. Thus with 
Savonarola in mind, who had the stato of Florence in hand but for lack of 
prowess and an army lost it, Machiavelli says contemptuously “profeti 
disarmati ruinorno” (prophets without arms go down in ruin) 7* This seems 
to be about the residue of the mystique of virt so dear to the heart of 
Machiavelli worshipers of a later day. Virtà usually refers to that cluster of 
qualities which makes a military commander successful, whether on the 
offensive—taking—or on the defensive—keeping. This is not, however, quite 
all that needs to be said about virzà in Il Principe. 

Whatever else it may be, I} Principe is a book written early in the six- 
teenth century about ruling. In that age men who wrote such books always 
instructed the ruler on the virtus or virtutes, or the vertu or vertus, or the 
virtue or virtues, or the virt& he ought to have. In these treatises there is no 
disharmony between the significances of virità. In a military or political con- 
text virtù is still suffused with the aura of moral qualities or goodness, and it 
recurs again and again in a clearly moral sense in the wearisome lists of 
virtues that the prince is admonished to possess himself of. In I] Principe, 
however, virt appears unmistakably and unambiguously in the sense of the 
moral qualities and personal goodness of the ruler only thrice that is, once 


21 Twenty-seven occurrences equaling 38 per cent. 
38 Machiavelli, I} Principe, Chap. vn. 
39 Once ibid., Chap. xv, twice ibid., Chap. xvi. 
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out of every twenty-three times that Machiavelli uses the term. The disjunc- 
tion of virtù in the sense of moral qualities from virtà in its other senses is 
sharp and decisive; there is no continuity or overlay between the former sense 
and the others. The way in which Machiavelli marks the disjunction is 
especially significant. In effect when he talks of the virtü that a prince needs 
if he is to hold onto a stato, or get more of it, or not lose it, he is never talking 
about moral virtues or goodness. And this is evident from the fact that on each 
of virtü’s rare appearances in this very common sense of moral qualities, it 
is accompanied by an admonition to the prince that for his own good he had 
better avoid it or by the observation that only a lucky prince can get away 
with it, while without virt in the other sense a prince cannot hold a new 
stato, no matter how he acquires it. In thus driving a wedge between the 
virtù the prince could not get along without and the virz& he could not get 
along with, Machiavelli did more than strain the contemporary fabric of 
political imperatives; he contemptuously swept much of it aside as useless 
for the guidance of human action. 

And now we can answer our question about the magnetic pull of Jo stato. 
In Z Principe, Machiavelli’s preoccupation with how to acquire lo stato, how 
to keep it, hold it, and avoid losing it has violently modified the accustomed 
orbit of virtù in the political universe. Not only has half that orbit disappeared, 
but it is the half that then lay and still lies in the realm of universal ethical im- 
peratives. The impulsions to which virt responds in Il Principe emanate 
from lo stato and the military and political means necessary to its appropria- 
tion and exploitation. 

Of all value-bearing modifiers the most general and all-encompassing are 
the family, good-well, bad-ill, or in Italian, buono-bene, malo-male. One 
would expect the sort of magnetic force that stato exercised on virtù also to 
affect this wide-span group of words in I} Principe. Again a mere listing of 
denotation proves useless. The whole gamut of denotations is there from the 
neutral emphatic function of denoting “really” or “indeed” *? to the notion 
of a universal good, bene alla università delle uomini?! It is when we try 
to find out who the good in Z Principe is good for and who the ill is ill for 
that we note a replication of that somewhat terrifying shift in the object of 
words of ethical specification which we have already found in virtù. The 
good refers to the common good or general welfare twice and to what we 
might call civic goodness or merit five times. In contrast forty-three times 
what is good or bad is simply good or bad for the prince, to his advantage 


89 Ibid., Chap. xvi. 
81 Ibid., Chap. xxvi. 
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or to his disadvantage. What was to his advantage and therefore good was 
to be able to acquire a stato, or more stato (più stato), to build it, to keep it, 
to defend it, to occupy it, possess it, seize it, take it. What was disadvantageous 
and therefore bad was to lose stato, have it taken away. In these instances to 
ask whether what the prince did was good or bad for anyone else—the peo- 
ple, say, or even the state in its present-day sense—is a mere irrelevance. 
When Machiavelli capitulated to his own need to ragionare dello stato in 
Il Principe, he was not concerned to “talk sensibly” about what was good or 
bad for anyone but the prince. 

Buono-bene-malo-male also appear in the sense of “morally right” or 
"morally wrong” in H Principe. And here their verbal orbit is precisely sym- 
metrical with that of virtù. In almost every instance they appear in this sense 
only when Machiavelli is taking pains to point out that to get stato and keep 
or increase it a prince must look as good as he can and be as bad as he needs. 
By its magnetic force stato has here altered the orbit of the most ordinary 
of all words used for discriminating between right and wrong. 

In the light of the foregoing examination of some of the operations 
Machiavelli performed on the loom of language in I Principe, it seems to 
me that the conclusion I arrived at some years ago when I merely con- 
sidered lo stato holds up fairly well. “In Z} Principe there is no justification 
for the relation of the prince to Jo stato. There can be none because Jo stato 
is not a matrix of values, a body politic; it is an instrument of exploitation, 
the mechanism the prince uses to get what he wants... . If the prince ex- 
ploits lo stato with astuteness he will keep his grip on lo stato and even 
tighten it, and will be glorified as a man of honor and praised by everyone, 
for, as Machiavelli says in the climactic sentences of I! Principe, the mob is 
always gulled by appearances and by the way things work out, and the mob 
is all there is in the world. So s guarda al fino, take heed of the result. The 
result is political success or failure. It is not right to succeed, it is not wrong 
to fail. It is merely success to succeed, and failure to fail. Right is not might, 
might is not right; might is might, and that is what 17 Principe is about. 
As to right—any kind of right of the individual or of the state—that is not 
really what I] Principe is about.” 32 

The relation of I} Principe to the fabric of political imperatives of 
Machiavelli’s own day should by now be evident enough: it makes a 
shambles of it. 


In England, shortly after Machiavelli wrote I? Principe, another worker 
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at the loom of language, Thomas More, dealt in a very peculiar way with 
the fabric of imperatives of his day in his greatest book, Utopia. His native 
land, which stood at the focus of More’s vision and experience when he wrote 
Utopia, was one of those stati hereditari” that did not evoke Machiavelli’s 

interest because by a rapid but inaccurate reading of the past in the light 
of the present he had concluded that they were easy to hold. Since in about 
1514 he was getting ready to write his history of the reign of Richard IN," 
and since like most of his contemporaries in his native land he saw his own 
times against the background of the bloody chronicle of English kings in the 
fifteenth century, More knew better than that. Nevertheless he wrote Utopia 
with his mind fixed on his own land in his own time, and in the second 
decade of the sixteenth century England was not disturbed by the sort of 
political upheaval that was the milieu of I? Principe and that confirmed and 
strengthened Machiavelli’s obsession with lo stato. What concerned More was 
not Jo stato but, as the full title of Utopia indicated, the status reipublicae. 
Between Machiavelli’s stato and More’s status the connection is wholly etymo- 
logical. More was impelled to write Utopia by “the state of the nation,” as 
we might say, or perhaps better, by the “condition of the commonweal” of 
England and Christendom. When he wrote of the traits that in the minds 
of ordinary men constituted the true worth of commonweals, he produced 
curious effects on the loom of language. He did so again by his way of using 
some of the terms ordinarily used to designate the masters of the common- 
wealth of England and of Christendom. Indeed because of an oddity of 
language, which reflects an oddity of contemporary thought, those latter 
terms are not, as we shall see, readily separable from the then current com- 
mon notion of true worth, 

These traces in words of the relation between Ui and the fabric of 
imperatives in More's milieu when he wrote his work are easier to make out 
than those which Machiavelli left in the language of I] Principe. More did 
not cut away a large part of the range that a motif word had in his own 
day and then omit to extend that word to the range which it has today, as 
Machiavelli did with Jo stato. What he did was take a cluster of words that 
gave a particular character to an important sector of the fabric of impera- 
tives in his day and reverse the signs on them. From pluses he turned them 
into minuses; from honorific terms he transformed them into pejorative 


33 Machiavelli, 1} Principe, Chap. n. 
84 The History of King Richard II (New Haven, Conn., 1963), Volume I of The Com- 
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ones. Thus, there is no more honorable (magis honorificum) source of profit 
to the king, according to More, than penalties for disobeying laws long un- 
enforced and forgotten “since they have the look of justice about them.” *® 
When it is offended, the brightest manifestation of earthly power, majesty 
(majestas), even the majesty of the highest temporal dignitary, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, can be salved with gold." Elegance and splendor are dis- 
graceful, the vain show of a set of foolish popinjays?* Gloria is ostentatio, 
ostentation.? At worst, when it is the satisfaction a ruler derives from ac- 
quiring and holding a land other than his own, it is glortola,* petty self-satis- 
faction. Majesty, splendor, glory, honor—these are attributes of God or what 
men owe Him. But in Utopia they are what men with power and riches seek 
and demand for themselves merely as their due for possessing power and 
riches. They are the things of God that a host of petty Caesars claim and force 
men to render unto them. And in demanding such things the rulers of the 
earth subvert their meaning, making them literally preposterous. 

More striking than the foregoing is the treatment nobilis and generosus 
received in Utopia. These two words were tightly keyed into the whole 
image of the cosmos by means of which for centuries most men who thought 
about such matters at all arrayed and ordered vast tracts of their experience 
and provided them with ostensibly rational meaning. That image had two 
dimensions. The first dimension was the “great chain of being,” the con- 
ception that in His outflow of creative love God left uncreated no kind of 
thing from the insensate gross earth at the bottom to the highest rational 
spirits, the angels, at the top. The cosmos then was scaled from top to 
bottom, from highest to lowest, from best to least good; it was shot through 
with a conception of graded worth. The other dimension was the concep- 
tion of correspondences.“ The best-known correspondences perhaps are 
those among the human body, the body of the family, the body politic, and 
the body, so to speak, of the cosmos itself, with the head, the father, the king, 
and the sun paramount in each. Parallels ran horizontally between cor- 
responding levels of each genus of entities. The effect, it would seem, of this 
mode of perception would be to diminish precision and clarity of specific 
observation, at once to enrich and becloud the imagination, and to impart 

86 Ihid. (References hereafter are to Lupton’s edition. Except when otherwise indicated, 
however, translations are modified in the light of the forthcoming Yale edition of Utopia 
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to certain words a massiveness of connotation and of implication of worth 
or merit that we can only with difficulty grasp. 

Nobilis, generosus, and their equivalents in the various languages of 
Europe were words possessing this massive quality in a pre-eminent degree. 
They were indicators of high status in a world where status was a funda- 
mental assumption rather than a recent discovery of sociologists. ‘They 
were also symbols of merit, and through the process of correspondences the 
notion of merit was firmly fixed to the notion of status. There were noble 
men and base men as there were noble metals and base metals. Scarcely a 
half year before Thomas More began to write Utopia, a French contemporary 
gave perfect and naive expression to this cultural stereotype, expression the 
more notable because the author was not otherwise a particularly naive man. 
In La Monarchie de France Claude Seyssel discusses the favor the crown 
owed to the noblesse over the other orders of society. Other things being 
equal or perhaps just a trifle less than equal, Seyssel justifies that favor be- 
cause the nobility is more digne, more worthy than the well-to-do or the 
common people and because “ils sont de meilleur étoffe” (they are made of 
better stuff).** This, he says, is as reason would have it. Obviously he 
identifies reason with the whole climate of opinion or spiritual syndrome 
created by the juncture of the great chain of being with the parallel ladders 
of correspondence. Under such circumstances to change the signs on generosus 
and nobilis implies more than a downgrading of a segment of the social 
hierarchy; it means the displacement of a whole sector of the fabric of 
imperatives. 

Men who were charged with or had assumed responsibility for the care 
of the fabric of imperatives in the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance made 
much of the noble and the gentle in their word spinning. The older tradition 
excoriated the lives lived by nobles and gentlemen in the degenerate days 
of the current excoriator. This denunciation was a prelude to an appeal to the 
noble and gentle to return to the ancient or original or natural virtues of 
their order, forgotten or abandoned in the present degenerate age. The more 
recent literary ploy, a favorite of the humanist, was to raise the question 
of what constituted true nobility. With a degree of consensus unusual among 
them the humanists tended to agree that being noble was not a matter of 
Jong lineage, wealth, or great ancestry; it was rather a matter of being a 
man of true excellence. On examination it turns out, not too surprisingly, 
that the humanists’ man of true excellence bears a marked likeness to the 
humanist ego ideal. If More had used nobilis or generosus in either of these 
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ways in Utopia, he would have fallen into one of two well-known literary 
stereotypes: that of the “defections of the estates," ** standard in medieval 
social polemics, or that of the “debate on true nobility,”*° standard in the self- 
serving effusions of humanists. 

In fact he did neither. In the first place generosus and nobilis never ap- 
pear in a favorable context when More is referring to the cosmopolitan mili- 
tary elite, the aristocracy of his own day. They occur seventeen times with 
pejorative overtones, thrice with doubtful connotation, and just once with 
honorific implications.“® And that once, generosus is used to describe the 
stoutheartedness of the citizen militia of Utopia in language that would 
have given joy to Machiavelli.“ 

What More was up to is clear from his speech; it is yet clearer from his 
silence, especially his silence in the second part of Utopia where he describes 
the best ordering of a commonweal or civil society. For in that society there 
are no "true" nobles or “true” gentlemen; there are no nobiles or generosi at 
all; there are only citizens. This is curious enough, most eccentric indeed 
with respect to that large sector of the current fabric of imperatives which 
assimilated excellence to status by blanketing both with the terms nobilis and 
generosus. Yet the language of Part II of Utopia is even more revealing and 
more curious if one looks at it from the vantage point provided by the English 
translation of the book that Ralph Robinson made in the 1550's. 

Robinson lightly sprinkled Part II of that translation with the adjectives 
"gentle" and its cognates used in an honorific sense comportable with the 
contemporary fabric of imperatives. When one looks at the identical places 
in More's Latin original for the equivalent word generosus and its cognates, 
however, one does not find them. More had used entirely different words 
to designate the qualities he was praising. Thus Robinson says that King 
Utopus brought his new subjects to "humanity and civil gentleness," where 
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More had written cultus humanitatisque perduxit? He described clemency 
as "the gentlest affection of our nature,” but More had called it humanissimum 
naturae nostrae affectum“ Where Robinson translates, “Nature biddeth 
thee to be good and gentle to other[s but] she commandeth thee not to be 
cruel and ungentle to thyself,” we find bonus and inclementem in More's 
Latin, but we find no equivalent at all for "gentle" and “ungentle.”® A 
little later Robinson simply put "gently" where More put clementer?! and 
then wrote "gently and favorably” where More only had indulgenter 2 Again 
where More writes of a humanitatis ac benignitatis officium, Robinson 
translates "a point of humanity and gentleness.” Thus one way or another 
Robinson equated gentility with humanity, goodness, clemency, kindliness, 
and benignity. More, however, had done nothing of the sort. There were 
abundant humanity, goodness, clemency, kindliness, and benignity in the 
utopian commonwealth, but More never linked any of these traits with 
gentility or nobility, with gentlemen or noblemen. The ascription of these 
qualities to ordinary men who worked with their hands in town and country 
ran counter to one of the most persistent of all linguistic phenomena of the 
English language, the movement of terms from the point where they simply 
designated low status or mere youth to the point where they designated some 
sort of moral depravity or viciousness. The carl, or "ordinary guy," became a 
churl, while unpleasant conduct became "churlish"; the knave, started as a 
young boy (a knabe), became a servant, and thence a rascal; the boor began 
as a farmer and became a gross lout; the villain came to a worse ending still, 
just because he stayed down on the farm working for the owner of the villa. 

In one place Robinson took action the reverse of that which we have 
caught him in above. More had charged nobilis, aurifex, and foenerator, who 
did nothing or did ill to the commonwealth, with the injustice of living idly 
while the true supporters of society—laborers, carters, carpenters, and farmers 
—worked like beasts of burden. Robinson carries the charge home to the 
"rich goldsmith” and the “usurer,” but he leaves the nobleman out.9* The 
asynchronous silence of More's Latin and Robinson's English in these in- 
stances is perhaps even more significant than the tone of contempt with 
which the words nobilis and generosus so often ring when they do appear in 
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the Latin original. A view of the world that rejected the assimilation of the 
good to the noble and the gentle was alien to Robinson, as it was to most 
articulate men in the sixteenth century. He translated Part II of Utopia, but 
the idea behind it did not fully penetrate his consciousness. In his transla- 
tion, quite unconsciously one suspects, he set the loom of language to work 
to repair the holes More had torn into the current fabric of imperatives. What 
was the import of that rending? 


When I consider . . . the condition of all commonwealths flourishing anywhere 
in the world today so help me God, I can see nothing but a kind of conspiracy of 
the rich aiming at their own interests under the name of the commonwealth. They 
devise every available way first to keep without fear whatever they have amassed 
. .. and second to buy as cheap as possible and exploit the labor of the poor. These 
become law just as soon as the rich have decreed their observance in the name of 
the public—that is in the name of the poor, too! 95 

In the eyes of Thomas More, who had envisaged, he believed, the conditions 
for the right ordering of a commonwealth the very structure of the princely 
commonwealths of Europe is an enormous fraud perpetrated by the rich and 
powerful on the poor and weak. In saying this in Utopia, More was impelled 
to set on some quite common words values opposite to those they bore 
among most of his contemporaries. 


The immediate implication of our examination of the loom of language 
as it appeared in Machiavelli’s 17 Principe and More's Utopia is that in the 
years just before the Reformation Machiavelli in I Principe and More in 
Utopia did indeed wreak strange havoc on the fabric of imperatives. More- 
over, although they were men whose temperaments and convictions stood 
far apart, they wrought a similar sort of havoc in overlapping though not 
identical areas of the fabric. In effect they treated the language of politics 
each in a different way, yet each in such a way as to make clear their view 
that the current imperatives of politics were an exploitative swindle by 
means of which the possessors of power grabbed chunks of it from one 
another and withheld it and its advantages from those who did not possess 
it. No more for the English writer than for the Italian was the existing order 
of the human community a true vinculum juris, a bond of rightful law, and 
as long as that order remained what it was, talk about political obligation, 
which has been described as the central problem of politics, could have 
very little meaning. 
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Our detailed inquiry into the way Machiavelli and More used a few words 
in Il Principe and Utopia may permit the following tentative and general 
conclusions about the possibilities latent in this kind of investigation. 

A careful examination of the loom of language can provide solid evidence 
about shifts in the fabric of imperatives at least in the minds of particular 
Writers at certain points in their lives. 

The changes in words that provide this evidence vary in kind. They may 
be grossly conspicuous word substitutions. They may be curtailments in the 
current senses of a word or reversals in its value. Or they may show them- 
selves in a word's syntactical posture and in the company it keeps with other 
words. 

This is a monitory point, and onc only hinted at in the preceding paper. 
The kind of probing here illustrated should not lead to indulgence in pre- 
cipitate statements about changes in the entire climate of opinion of a society, 
statements made in haste to be repented at leisure. The relation between the 
sort of language shifts we have described and changes in the climate of 
opinion are the appropriate subject not for assumption but for painstaking 
investigation." 

Most historians tend to be impatient, perhaps too quickly impatient, with 
discussions of the general methodological implications and possibilities of a 
mode of historical investigation. They prefer to hear in detail what follows 
in a particular case. What follows in the particular case of the foregoing study 
of the language of 17 Principe and Utopia? In relation to the fabric of im- 
peratives both Machiavelli and More were of the group of men we have 
described as maintenance specialists. The effect of their books, however, was 
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studied the subject a bit, but a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, especially dangerous to 
him who is rash enough to display it before those who possess a great deal of it; thus my 
recently acquired dim light will remain judiciously hidden under a bushel. One particular point 
about method, however, may appropriately be made. The metaphor of the loom of language 
and the fabric of imperatives is strictly ad Aoc, for the particular task to which this paper 
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In the various areas of human inquiry there are times for conceptual rigor and times for a 
certain imaginative looseness, times when premature precision may reduce a whole area to 
sterility. My little reading has persuaded me that the area of linguistics on which this paper 
touches is of the latter kind. An undue zeal for scientific rigor in hypothesizing in that area 
at this point might seriously hamper investigation, as the attempt to subject them to the rigor 
of Galilean mechanics hampered the life sciences in the seventeenth century. This of course in 
ue way should license any but the most meticulous accuracy in the testing and use of historical 
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not to reinforce, to mend, or to adjust that part of the fabric which was their 
immediate concern; it was to destroy it. In very different ways the language 
of Il Principe and that of Utopia express a common sense of the condition of 
things and a common spiritual malaise. They express alienation. This aliena- 
tion is of course in some measure personal to Machiavelli and More, but in 
their view their personal alienation was but an image of alienation, cleavage, 
disjunction in the world they lived in. For Machiavelli that disjunction lay 
between the fabric of political imperatives and the conditions of effective 
political action. For fools who took them seriously such imperatives lit the 
way to death or defeat. For the shrewd and bold, who used them to gull the 
mob, they were means to get, hold, or increase stato—whatever prizes were 
about for the taking in the region of politics. They certainly did not provide 
a viable set of rules to give legitimate order to and guide men in their doings 
in that region. In sum they were a swindle; the language of I Principe makes 
it clear enough that Machiavelli considered them a swindle. In the same way 
the language of Utopia makes it clear that More regarded the imperatives 
supposed to legitimate the position of those who dominated the social order 
in his world a swindle. It might be argued that the language of More and 
Machiavelli betrays an alienation from the areas of the contemporary fabric 
of imperatives to which it relates more radical than that of Luther to the 
religious imperatives of the same age. 

A year after the publication of Utopia, however, Luther’s alienation set in 
train the events that shortly wrought a violent, long, and shattering upheaval 
—a great revolution—in the Western world. What did the alienations of 
Machiavelli and More wreak? What followed directly from their onslaughts 
on the fabric of imperatives? Nothing or almost nothing. And for this there 
was good reason. To believe 7] Principe, men must believe that the repository 
of the ultimate earthly power to which they are subject is merely the passive 
prize of a game in which they may take part or not as they will. They must 
also believe that unless they are willing to carry a frightful handicap they 
can only play the game by cutting clear away from the fabric of imperatives. 
Such a view was too radical, the alienation it embodied too absolute to be ac- 
ceptable to Machiavelli’s contemporaries; indeed as is evident in certain 
chapters of the Discorsi, it was too radical for Machiavelli himself.9? More's 
alienation as expressed and discussed in Utopia was even larger in its scope 
than Machiavelli's, involving a greater area of the fabric of imperatives, en- 
compassing the whole status reipublicae, or, as we would say, the entire 
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political, economic, and social order. Nor was More ready to let it go at that, 
and like Machiavelli simply to investigate the qualities and stratagems useful 
for the exploitation of the chances for aggrandizement which that order and 
its fraudulent fabric of imperatives made available. Instead More presented 
an alternative fabric of imperatives, an optimus status reipublicae, in which 
the means of alienation in his own society—money, private property, in- 
equality, and the fabric of imperatives that support them and that they sup- 
port—would not exist. In such a commonweal his own alienation—he calls it 
a prison®°—would end, and so would the alienation—he calls it worse than 
bondage**—of almost all humankind. But how are men to pass from this 
world of alienation and bondage to that world of reconciliation and freedom? 
To this question More gives no answer, but only tells a tale of Utopus, a king 
who never was, who seventeen hundred years ago brought this blessed con- 
summation to Utopia, a land that never was. Utopia is literally nowhere.” 

For more than three hundred years I/ Principe and Utopia, two of the 
most radical repudiations and two of the most drastic onslaughts on the 
fabric of imperatives of Western men, two of the most powerful images 
of the alienation which that fabric engendered, stood isolated and separated 
at the threshold of the modern age. Separated because no imagination 
emerged powerful enough to bind together and reduce to a mutual coherence 
the nightmare of the Florentine official and the daydream of the English 
humanist. 

Only in the 1830’s and 1840’s did some Europeans, new prophets of a new 
age, grasp the possibilities latent in the visions of Machiavelli and More. 
Property was theft; the state was the supreme instrument of exploitation. 
Together they brought about that alienation of man from his true nature 
which was the sum of human history. But if the state was merely a means of 
exploitation, a weapon in the warfare which those who had forever waged 
against those who had not, then it was for the exploited and alienated to 
seize the weapon and destroy it or use it to destroy the means of their aliena- 
tion: private ownership and the system of buying and selling for money 
which maintained it. By means appropriate to that totally alienated man, 
Machiavelli’s prince, the totally alienated class, the exploited and dispossessed, 
were to grasp lo stato, and through the exploitation of the exploiter, uproot 
alienation itself, thereby clearing the way for the restoration of men to the 
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“A Restless Temper . . ^ 


GEORGE W. PIERSON* 


IN 1954, in two international conferences under the aegis of UNESCO, a 
group of European intellectuals devoted themselves to the discussion of Le 
Nouveau Monde et l'Europe. Characteristically, several of the participants 
dropped quickly into attacks on United States civilization in its more de- 
plorable manifestations. American materialism (our mechanization and 
technocracy, the gadgetry and “emptiness” of our lives), American infantil- 
ism and conformism, and the sad state of American arts were arraigned 
with such mordant fervor that the three Americans present, and the gen- 
erous and illuminating André Maurois, must have been troubled to keep 
their calm. 

Now and again, but without systematic connection, allusions were made 
to our mobility: to the manie itinerante which was perhaps becoming a na- 
tional characteristic; to the decline of genuine regionalism under the as- 
saults of invading students, old people, and tourists; to the mournful inter- 
changeable towns; to the nomadism even within our cities; and to the 
piercing need to conform so as to obliterate an immigrant background. Only 

this conformity, warned Maurois, was not immobilisme but rather con- 
formity to change and improvement, hence an instinct for adaptability 
carried to extremes. Maurois also said: 
La ville, comme la maison, est un instrument de travail. Dés que la journée 
active est terminée, on s'évade. Aucun peuple n'éprouve plus que celui-ci le besoin 
de voyager, de prendre des vacances, de se replonger dans la nature. L'état 
normal de l'Américain c'est le mouvement, C'est lorsqu'il part dans sa voiture 
avec sa femme et ses enfants, comme jadis ses ancétres dans leur wagon de pion- 
nier, pour quelque ranch dans le désert ou pour un campement de montagne, 
pour une cabane au bord d'un lac où il pourra pêcher et chasser, que l'Américain 
se sent vivre.! 

Regrettably, these fragmentary perceptions were not linked together, or 
pursued toward a deeper understanding, as Thornton Wilder had recently 
tried to do, with brilliant intuition, in his Norton Lectures at Harvard? By 
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2 Thornton Wilder, "Toward an American Language,” The Atlantic, CXC (July 1952), 
ag ff. 
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way of preface to his study of the peculiar language of American writers, 
Wilder had insisted on a certain “disequilibrium of the psyche which fol- 
lows on the American condition.” Specifically, “From the point of view of 
the European an American is nomad in relation to place, disattached in re- 
lation to time, lonely in relation to society, and insubmissive to circumstance, 
destiny or God.” The American’s relations were not with the past but with 
the future: his life was one of becoming (like the characters in his Bible, 
he had hung “suspended upon the promises of the imagination”). Again, 
said Wilder, the American was “differently surrounded”; for he had no 
fixed abode, but carried his “home” with him; his relations were not to 
place but “to everywhere, to everyone, and to always.” The American was 
the independent, the lonely man. And he was still engaged in inventing 
what it is to be an American. 

If Wilder was right that a process of invention has been going on—or 
if Americans have practiced any such extreme adaptiveness as Maurois re- 
ferred to—then some challenging possibilities confront us. For it would 
appear that, consciously or unconsciously, we Americans have perhaps been 
engaged in reconstructing the entire gamut of relations for Western (or 
mobile) man! This would mean (1) new institutions patterned in part on 
free movement; (2) new relations with the physical environment based on 
a view of nature differing from the European; (3) a new concept of human 
fellowship or a decalogue of social conduct in some ways deviant from the 
Greco-Christian tradition; (4) even possibly a new attitude toward the self. 

This is a large order, indeed a new order too vast to be comprehended 
and described, the more so as these inventions or ventures in adjustment 
must be still in process, and far from concluded. The new society, if such it 
is, has not quite crystallized out. Robert Moses to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, it is too early for some latter-day prophet to codify the commandments 
of mobility, or make straight the highway for our culture. 

Yet are there not signs? 


By way of experiment, we might glance first perhaps at some of our 
basic institutions and ask ourselves a question. The family and the home, 
the city and the industrial corporation, the government whether local, state, 
or federal: are not all of these institutions being shaken, changed, even 
visibly restructured by the American habits of movement? 

It can be no secret, for example, that under the strains of modern living 
the American family has been showing signs of coming apart. The pro- 
gressive weakening of the household as an institution, the loosening of the 
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ties of marriage, the seemingly casual ease of desertion and divorce, the all 
too obvious decline of parental authority, the quick escape of the children; 
clearly these derive from no one sickness, no single social cause. Yet clearly 
they have all been facilitated and increased by our ready mobility. 

Home? We move from address to address with an almost frightening 
carelessness and ease. A few of us have gone so far as to put our homes on 
wheels for towing between trailer parks. And if finally we take off the 
wheels and block up our home-mobiles in someone's back yard, is it not in 
some sort a symbol of defeat, or at least of retirement? Meanwhile the rest 
of us sell and buy houses with a greater freedom than we used to rent. 
Wilder likes to think that we Americans have learned to take our homes 
with us and enjoy "making" new homes, or impressing a new apartment 
with our "home-making" ability. But can "home" be altogether divorced 
from "place"? In this grasshopper existence, have we not converted "home" 
into "domicile"? And are we not now faced with the disappearance of domi- 
cile? How many of us reside in the houses where our grandfathers were 
born, or even in the same county or state? How many maintain a family 
seat, which three generations have known and loved? Some of us somehow 
do manage to stay in one spot for the years our children are in school. Yet 
others do not, and the educational difficulties engendered by such restlessness 
are becoming notorious, not to speak of the moral losses as well? 

Again, within the past twenty years especially, the spectacular refusal of 
the young-marrieds to live any longer with parents or in-laws has produced 
not only skyscraper suburbs but endless villages of ranchtype or split-level 
houses, plastered in dreary monotony across mile on mile of once smiling 
countryside. Viewed from the air, or from abroad, the tents of our people 
cut a strange pattern. Better incomes, higher standards of privacy, and a 
certain restive independence on the part of the younger generation have 

* Some of the consequences of mobility for the American "home" have been more fully de- 
veloped in my essay “Under a Wandering Star," Virginia Quarterly Review, XXXIX (Autumn 
1963), 621-38; and one or two hints of the political impact may be found in “The Moving Ameri- 
can," Yale Review, XLIV (Autumn 1954), 99-112, and “The M-Factor in American History,” 
American Quarterly, XIV (Summer 1962, Suppl), 275-89. On a converging line of 
thought, Everett S. Lee of the University of Pennsylvania has called attention to the significance 
of spatial mobility for the family life, social psychology, love of change, economic development, 
and employment opportunities of the American experience: ‘The Turner Thesis Re-examined,” 
ibid., XIII (Spring 1961), 77-83. No adequate bibliography on spatial mobility can be cited, 
but the most interesting and effective large-scale attempt to relate mobility to the structure and 
history of American institutions is that of Frank Thistlethwaite in The Great Experiment: An 
Introduction to the History of the American People (New York, 1955). My own fascination 
with the theme goes back to the unpublished American diaries and letters of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (which I had the good fortune to encounter in 1928), to subsequent re-examination of 
Turner’s frontier hypothesis, to conversations with Ellsworth Huntington, and to readings in 


seminal works by Pitirim Sorokin, Isaiah Bowman, Rudolf Heberle, R. H. Gabriel, A. M. 
Schlesinger, H. S. Commager, and Oscar Handlin. 
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perhaps triggered this rush outward from our urban centers. Yet such large- 
scale “developments” would never have been possible but for expressways 
and commutation tickets, and the habits that make their use possible. As a 
rather obvious corollary, it proves hard now to give to these Levittowns any 
pride of place or community life of their own. As with the family and the 
home, no little vitality and moral force have been siphoned out of the Amer- 
ican village or town. 

At the other end of the scale, the decline of localism, the paring away of 
states’ rights, and the steady enlargement of the sovereignty and activity of 
the national government have been stimulated by many strong forces, and 
not least by the dangers of the world situation. Yet have they not had a 
more than casual connection with the ever-mounting movement of people 
from state to state? with the long inflow of immigrants whose aim was to 
be Americans not Pennsylvanians or New Yorkers? with our astonishing 
interstate commerce and its regulation? with the siphoning of tax monies, 
industries, and employment from one section to another, and most recently 
with the channeling of defense orders into places whither the plants can 
be moved or where the labor and voting forces have already arrived? People 
have been moving too much to allow of an effective regionalism. 

Looked at in the large, our empty continent was supposed to foster in- 
dividualism of action and belief. And, in retrospect, space-plus-mobility may 
have begun with dispersion and freedom to differ, that is, with decentraliza- 
tion. But in the long run mobility overruns space, and the circulation and 
recirculation of people induces conformity. As once the nineteenth-century 
utopian colonists and the Mormons learned to their sorrow, wherever they 
could flee others could follow, and in a surprisingly short time there were 
no hiding places left. Nor ought there to be, in the eyes of our vigilant 
moralists. As once the abolitionists and Radical Reconstructionists demon- 
strated, and then the prohibitionists and child labor crusaders learned, and 
now the freedom riders have rediscovered, space-plus-mobility may begin by 
offering escape and freedom for peculiar institutions, but ultimately it brings 
on the need for federal intervention and big government. You cannot 
quarantine personal liberties, they say; you cannot prevent the desire for 
equality from crossing state lines; and you cannot forever segregate schools 
and public places. Why not? Because ideals speak to the heart; because free 
speech will carry their message across regional barriers; and finally because 
people are moving so much back and forth. The Bill of Rights and inter- 
state commerce will prevent. Thus, from anarchy to conformity, from home 


“In President Kennedy's message to Congress on civil rights (as printed in the New York 
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rule to centralization, has been the story. And where once the idealist might 
have founded a utopian colony, now he asks for a constitutional amendment. 

We Americans move about so much that many of our intermediate in- 
stitutions are likewise being geared directly to the expectation. Witness 
chapels on wheels and drive-in churches, or the circulation of ministerial 
talent and the growing homogenization of the Protestant believers. To 
speak merely of the dissenting churches, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the unprecedented American freedom of movement undoubtedly 
encouraged sectarianism and accelerated the splintering of congregations, but 
lately interdenominational communication, based on an intensified inter- 
change both personal and intellectual, seems to be promoting consolidation. 
How powerfully the cooperative movement among the Protestant sects may 
derive from a fear of Roman Catholicism—or the ecumenical movement 
among all Christians from the menace of Marxism—should not be under- 
estimated. Yet when one hears on Sunday in a village Congregation a 
“letter” (of transfer) read—or when twelve people stand up before the 
minister to be received into membership, and not one enters by confession 
but all twelve turn out to be communicants from other churches—at that 
moment the traditional substance seems to leak out of the word Congrega- 
tion. And the individual church becomes merely one cell in a church uni- 
versal, a standardized unit for us pilgrims, not unlike a service station for 
the convenience of the passers-by.? 

If we turn next to the vast area of the American economy, the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpikes and the New York Thruways, the Holland Tunnels and 
Golden Gate Bridges, Greyhounds and vista domes, the drive-it-yourself 
services, and the U-Hauls, and the Teamsters Unions: these may seem too 
practical and familiar, or too directly tied to transportation, to have any 
larger implications for our culture. Yet, in the impressions of a visiting 
Frenchman, symbolically entitled La Grande Parade Américaine, one might 
recall what was said not so very long ago about our railroads: 


pour l'Européen, ce n'est qu'un moyen de transport; mais Américain éprouve 
un sentiment voisin de l'amour patriotique pour le train qui est à la fois un ami, 





Times, June 20, 1963) one reads: "In a society which is increasingly mobile and in an economy 
which is increasingly interdependent, business establishments which serve the public—such as 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, stores and others—serve not only the members of their immediate 
communities but travelers from other states and visitors from abroad. Their goods come from all 
over the nation. This participation in the flow of interstate commerce has given these business 
establishments both increased prosperity and an increased responsibility to provide equal access 
and service to all citizens." 

5 A few Sundays after these lines were penned, the minister in our local Congregational 
Church stated that because of moving away fifteen members had left the choir within the year. 
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un témoin unique, un champion aimé et un lien national. . .. Sans le chemin de 
fer, il n'y a pas d'Etats-Unis. 
. . « les villes sont nées sur ses bords, comme en Europe le long des rives des 
fleuves. Cette riviére de metal amenait avec elle la vie et deposait sur ses verges 
des alluvions: campements, puis cités. 

To H-J. Duteil, the railroads helped express the grandeur of American 
conceptions, and he went on to quote from Freeman Hubbard’s Railroad 


Avenue ... , the C & O prose poem: 


Listen . . . From across the sleeping countryside 

Comes the steady, rhythmic rumble of the trains, 

The great, husky trains of America. 

They've talked to you since childhood, 

They've told you, in the lonely silence of the night, 

Of far-off places, of romance and adventurel 
.. Sadly, our own generation has had to watch the demise of the steam 
engine, the ossification of railroad management, and the threatened ruin by 
featherbedding. Those old arteries celebrated by Duteil have hardened and 
deteriorated. And so today it is the automobiles and planes that breathe of 
romance and adventure, that speak to us of distant lands, that carry the 
mystic numbers and the names from interstellar space: Starfire and Nova, 
Comet and Galaxie, Riviera and Bonneville, Constellation and Astrojet. Yet 
even now the threat of a national railroad strike can shake President and 
Congress.” 

Going beyond transportation, Jet us consider for just a moment that 
extraordinary flat-topped do-it-yourself store which car-minded Californians 
sold to the nation and which recently has had our continental scholar-critics 
goggling and almost speechless: the SUPERMARKET. Even with its satel- 
lite shopping center, the supermarket may not be so very unprecedented in 
its concentration of possibilities: one senses a modernized version of Old 
World market squares; one is reminded of the crowded bazaars which go 
back to prehistory. Inside this American sales factory there is self-service, 
which to a European does have some revolutionary implications. But what is 


6 H.-J, Duteil, Le Grande Parade Américaine (Paris, 1949), 55 ff. 

T Twenty-eight years ago Philip Guedalla, in reviewing American development, ventured 
his celebrated declaration: “The true history of the United States is the history of transporta- 
tion . . . in which the names of railroad presidents are more significant than those of Presi- 
dents of the United States.” (The Hundred Years (London, 1936].) Then came Henry Ford; 
and what his system of production and his tin lizzie did to the transport, the roads, the work 
habits, and the lives of Americans, has become part of the American legend. Yet, as Simeon 
Strunsky so paradoxically observed, “the more things American change under the impact of 
the automobile, the more they remain American. . . . The automobile embodies a vigorous 
restatement of basic national principles. The automobile cannot undermine the old American 
way of life because it is the product of that way of life and of the spirit that shaped it. It 
incorporates the aims and impulses that guided our older history. The throb of its engine is 
the beat of the historic American tempo.” (The Living Tradition [New York, 1939], 172.) 
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it we drop into our wheeled baskets? Why, nothing special: just canned 
goods, bottled beverages, packaged cereals, and frozen foods—almost all with 
common names or standard brands. Some of the articles come from a long 
way off, hardly any from the immediate neighborhood, but that is an old 
story in the American market. We could buy these articles as well five hun- 
dred miles away. In fact we have brought them across the continent, and 
with time many of the newest brands will seep into the remotest settle- 
ments. Why? Because they are cheaper and better? It may be. Because the 
American production line, with automatic machinery, interchangeable parts, 
mass production, and high-pressure salesmanship in the mass media, in- 
evitably undersells and replaces the local or regional product? Quite prob- 
ably. With press and radio and television to back up Good Housekeeping 
and a Sears-Roebuck catalogue, what might one not sell? 

Yet I wonder a little about local pride or prejudice, and the proverbial 
sectional antagonisms, not to mention ingrained habits or man’s immemorial 
dislike of accepting things from outsiders. Did our Californians cheerfully 
take their steel from Pittsburgh? Did traditions of taste and individual 
workmanship set no limits to the spread of “Grand Rapids"? Do we really 
like the western Golden Delicious as well as the New England apples of our 
boyhood? What standard brand, I want to know, can possibly match the bite 
and aroma of a Broadleaf Connecticut cigar? And how did those insipid “fif- 
teen-centers" get to New Haven in the first place? Because they were advertised 
and brought in by salesmen? No doubt, in due course. But first one suspects 
they came in men's pockets. Ánd then they were asked for, and slowly 
offered, in the corner drugstores. In my book, it was sometimes the obvious 
superiority of the mass product that persuaded. But at other times it was 
the man who helped bring the article. Or, coming in from outside, and not 
finding what he was used to, he asked to have it brought in.? 

So if the standard brands find their way into the remotest settlements, 
and soon come to dominate the lonely crossroads, may it not be in part be- 
cause they are what the travelers asked for? When frozen chickens first in- 


vade the village grocery, do they not know that an old customer has already 
been in, or will drop in tomorrow? 


8 A few days after writing these words, I came on the story of how in 1844 the first whole- 
sale pie factory in New England got its start. It appears that a homesick son in New York, 
with other New Haven lads who longed for “old-fashioned pies," gave Amos Munson back 
in New Haven the idea of setting up a pie factory and shipping his "Connecticut pies" via 
steamboat to New York. Within five years Munson’s firm was producing one thousand pies 
a day, and the freight bills by steamboat became so large that Munson opened a plant in New 
York City. Eventually three of his workers “started their own pie-making factories after 
learning the trade. They were H. H. Olds who stayed in New Haven; Elisha Case who went 
to Chicago; and J. E. Perry who settled in Providence." (New Haven Register, Feb, 3, 1963.) 
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Advertising and word of mouth are immeasurably powerful. Ideas can 
carry packages no less well than men. But things are surer if the man has 
been by, too. So our cans chase our consumers about the country—and vice 
versa. In a sense we are in a circular argument. Standard brands make mov- 
ing from region to region less painful to the traveler, while at the same time 
the traveler makes it easier for standard brands to cover the whole nation. 
Take away the moving consumer, and the standard brand will not “move” 
so well either. C'est fou? Eh bien, monsieur. Which are your favorite chain 
stores in France;?? 

No doubt this seems a long way around to a simple fact, but that fact is 
worth pondering. Whether as cause or coincidence or consequence, mobility 
is built into our social economy. And if we have achieved not only a certain 
uniformity of speech, but a generalization of consumer taste and an agreed 
on vocabulary of comfort across the nation, it is because both men and ideas 
have been in almost constant motion everywhere. 

One would, of course, like to know much more about the impact of mo- 
bility on our institutions. For example, what barriers are there? What hap- 
pens when free mobility threatens to injure the public welfare? Obviously 
any government must try to impose restraints. ‘Thus for presumed reasons 
of social, physical, moral, or financial health, we have restricted immigra- 
tion, excluded the criminals and the diseased, imposed national origins 
quotas, and made movement into this country not a little unpleasant as well 
as far from free. The import of plants and animals into the country or across 
some state boundaries (for example, California) is controlled and to a de- 
gree restricted by agricultural quarantines. For like reasons there are laws 
against the carriage of firearms across state lines. 

Taking advantage of the interstate commerce laws, the federal govern- 
ment has prohibited the carriage from one state to another of kidnaped per- 
sons, strikebreakers, or women or young girls for immoral purposes. 'The 
United States has also forbidden the shanghaiing of sailors, or any moving 
or traveling in interstate commerce to avoid prosecution, confinement after 
conviction, or giving testimony in a criminal case. On a lower plane, tax 
reasons have acted to inhibit the personal transport of alcohols into one 
state from another, and when the New York commuter carries city earnings 


into the suburbs of Connecticut or New Jersey, two states may try to tax 
him. Yet all this adds up to little.!? 


? In the matter of chain stores the British have come closer to the American practice, as they 
have also in personal mobility. 

1°C, Vann Woodward, to whom I owe many useful suggestions, has recalled that before 
the Civil War some states in the Midwest had laws prohibiting the immigration of free 
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Altogether there seem to be few “cattle-guards” sunk into the boundaries 
of our states to keep their human herds from straying. Instead these sovereign 
entities find themselves helpless to block the invasion of Okies or freedom 
riders, to prevent the passage of strangers across their territories, or even to 
impede the exodus of their own citizens with their votes, their capital, and 
their businesses. We must conclude that the interstate commerce in persons 
knows few impediments. Lately the State Department has on occasion with- 
held passports from its own citizens, to prevent their traveling abroad, re- 
viving that old prerogative and personal power of the kings of England 
which, from Magna Carta onward, John and his successors were gradually 
forced to surrender. Yet there is something so arbitrary and tyrannical in 
this power that only the intense fears of Russia and China perhaps warrant 
its temporary exercise. 

Aside from such restrictions on travel, how has mobility entered into our 
common or statute law? What changes has it produced in the laws gov- 
erning real estate? of movable possessions? of domiciliary rights or estate 
taxes? It would be astonishing if even that tough and resistant mountain 
complex of accumulated decisions which we call the Law did not show the 
parallel grooves and occasional water gaps scoured by the slow drifts and 
sudden freshets of our population within the past two centuries. But, in all 
candor, I have been able to find few examples.” In our legislatures we even 


Negroes; until 1886 South and North used different railroad gauges; and the southern freight 
rate structure still perpetuates the design to restrict competition. In a degree the same could 
be said of the basing point system in industry. 

11]n 1215 King John was forced to give up the writ of Ne Exeat Regno when it was stipu- 
lated that except for criminals, outlaws, alien nationals, and briefly in times of war, liceat 
unicuique de cetero exire de regno nostro, et redire, salvo et secure, per terram et per aquam.... 
Because this permission gave the clergy opportunities to appeal in person to Rome, thereby 
undermining the King's authority, it was omitted from the second issue of Magna Carta in 
1216, and Henry III required all persons going abroad to secure a royal license or be fined. But 
gradually his successors found they could control or arrest only special classes, the rest pre- 
sumably being free to come and go. In 1606, to accommodate the Scots, Ne Exeat Regno was 
presumably abolished, later to be taken over by the Court of Chancery to prevent parties to a 
suit in equity from withdrawing to a foreign land. One is reminded of our extradition of 
criminals, and of the piecemeal American prohibitions by the Mann Act and other legislation. 
(See W. S. McKechnie, Magna Carta [2d ed., 2 vols, New York, 1958], 473—778; P. A. Freund 
et al., Constitutional Law: Cases and Other Problems [ad ed., Boston, 1961], 390-97.) For 
guidance and suggestions on these legal and constitutional matters I am indebted to Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow and Professor Alexander M. Bickel of the Yale Law School, and to my 
colleagues in history, Professors William H. Dunham and Archibald S. Foord. 

12 When Hetty Green died, several states struggled ravenously for the privilege of calling 
her a legal resident, for in the law she could belong to but one. Wili not this someday have 
to be changed? 

In the world of farm animals (which also moved) it is instructive to observe how the 
English laws of fencing did have to be changed. For where the common law had required 
each stock raiser to enclose his animals with a legal fence, in the New World, with so much 
wilderness and free land available for both domesticated cattle and domesticated plants—man's 
animal and vegetable slaves—it soon came to seem more sensible, in fact necessary, to require 
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still cling to the local residence requirements and the district delegate idea 
rather than shift to the more fluid “virtual representation” long practiced in 
England and now made possible by our automobile-airplane age. 

With our Constitution and the Supreme Court, however, the matter is 
otherwise. What cognizance has the Supreme Court given to motion? It 
has struck down taxes and other impediments to interstate circulation. And 
clearly the equal application of the Constitution to all regions and states, 
whether humid or dry, whether English, French, Spanish, Indian, or 
African in origin or prevailing culture, constitutes an implicit assumption 
and endorsement of free movement. As early as the days of the founding 
fathers, free movement seemed necessary to the making of the nation. And 
in Article IV, Section 2 of the United States Constitution (as also in the 
Constitution of the Confederate States of America!) it was emphatically 
stated that “citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states.” The Constitution should make 
it safe for a man to go. Disunity through the inhibition of movement must 
be discouraged. 


But let us shift the spotlight from institutions to a second major cate- 
gory: our relations with things. The elite of Europe accuse us of materialism 
in many forms, from a childlike delight in shiny gadgets to a willing slavery 
to laborsaving machinery, from engrossment with creature comforts to a 
worship of the almighty dollar, from an obsession with material possessions 
to the debasement or total neglect of the finer arts. One vivid image of the 
American home is that of a procession of new dishwashers, freezers, mixers, 
and other mechanical devices going in the front door, while out the back 
door comes another procession of the barely used and still serviceable ma- 
chines of yesterday, on their way to the discard heap.!? This picture says that 
we are rich, but also wasteful, not to say careless with our things. 

Are all rich peoples so enamored of new things or so careless of the old? 


farmers to put the fences around their crops. That is, the costs of fencing (and the more mobile 
four-footed slaves!) got the upper hand. And it was only with the disappearance of the open 
range in any given area that the agriculturists began to have a chance to restore the balance in 
their own favor. (See Earl W. Hayter, "Livestock-Fencing Conflicts in Rural America,” Agri- 
cultural History, XXXVII [Jan. 1963], 11-20.) 

18 See Ann Hightower, “French Myths about America" in New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
27, 1949: "take the mattress story [that in the US mattresses are thrown away every two 
years]. It only confirms what the Frenchman already 'knows' to be true—that the American 
home is a reverse assembly line to convert the products of whirring factories back to basic 
rubble. He still imagines a solid stream of gadgets, clothes, and household materials being 
delivered to the front door to be tossed out the back when slightly used. If Americans admit 
that there was a widespread practice of buying a new car every year and turning in the old 
onc, no other tale is too fabulous for belief.” 
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The question has only to be asked in the context of the European aristocracy, 
or of privileged classes anywhere, to suggest that something else must be in- 
volved here besides “plenty.” And I would propose that this something may 
lie in the American experience. As a part of that experience, traveling hither 
and yon, even moving his family from year to year, the American has been 
subjected to a bombardment of new situations, stimulated by the unexpected, 
taught to accept and value new things. Yet if he seems to keep chasing new 
possessions, it has been noticed also that his relations with the things them- 
selves do not go very deep. In part for the very reason that he has seen so 
much that is new and handy and has grown used to changes and improve- 
ments, he will be quick to pick up new games and the latest fashions, yet as 
quick to discard them for something different or better. I find it hard to 
believe that a sedentary population would show any such gay abandon. 

If we now bring into view that category of things we call “nature,” or 
the physical environment, have not Americans once again proved themselves 
avid yet careless of their resources? On landing, our forefathers found the 
wild continent more terrible than beautiful: a savage wilderness to be feared, 
brutally fought, and mastered as the price of survival. Once conquered, how- 
ever, or on the way to subjection, the continent began to fascinate both 
curiosity and cupidity. The novelty and sheer size of its wonders excited 
national pride; its wealth drew us on. Our forebears had never seen so much 
timber or so much virgin land. They ravaged both. Scenically, the Hudson 
River Palisades were but the curtain raiser to the grand landscapes of the 
interior. With patriotic fervor we sent foreigners to view Niagara Falls and 
the Great Lakes, to steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi, to ride out 
over the Great Plains to the Rockies, to admire the Bad Lands and Monu- 
ment Valley, perhaps, but certainly the Grand Canyon and the giant red- 
woods of California. We have streamed there ourselves, stopping off en route 
to see the falls of the Yosemite and the fumaroles of the Yellowstone. 

Yet on the way, unfortunately, the face of nature soon began to show 
signs of dissipation or neglect. The magnificent white pine stands of Michi- 
gan were decimated; the prairie soils were so abused that they are not what 
they used to be; while beyond the Great Divide the ghosts of abandoned 
mining towns haunt the dry gulches and arroyos. Happily, it will be ob- 
served, some of the most spectacular resources have now been wrested in 
some part from commercial exploitation and “saved for the nation” (along 
with the modest sand dunes of Cape Cod). Yet this in itself is a curious 
grand concourse kind of salvation. At best our natural wonders we first 
admire, then exploit, then reluctantly turn into national parks, not to be lived 
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with but to be visited with, not to become the basis for a distinct and color- 
ful regional society but to be experienced superficially by just about every- 
one. There is no privilege of locality, no priority for the natives. There is 
even very little of that intimacy with the soil, or that interdependence of man 
with living nature, which we call love of the land. Hence our regionalisms 
have been surprisingly superficial. William Faulkner and Robert Frost to 
the contrary notwithstanding, one encounters too rarely that feel for locality 
which generations of occupancy should nourish. In a sense, after 350 years 
in this country, we are sojourners still. (Robert Lee Frost, New England's 
poet laureate, was himself born in San Francisco, the son of an Indiana 
"copperhead," who named him after "Marse" Robert.) 

Nor has the story been so different with our seasons and our climates. By 
dint of winter vacations and travel holidays Americans have pretty thoroughly 
scrambled their seasons. Even the New England Yankee and the Minnesota 
farmer have broken out of their winter prisons. Having, on some such jour- 
neys, encountered the stimulus of desert or mountain air, the thought then 
occurs of packaging it, resort fashion, for rent to later comers. At the same 
time Americans have learned to simulate their climates by air conditioning 
at home. And the denizens of a great metropolis can live for weeks together 
without once exposing themselves to the weather. 

All this, of course, is nothing more extraordinary than the conquest of 
nature. And Americans take that conquest for granted. Yet, as has so often 
been hinted by puzzled Europeans, the American's relations with nature are 
neither human nor natural. For where the classical tradition had given na- 
ture a soul, and even endowed each element with a guardian spirit—a god of 


14]t is revealing to read the recent advertisement of The American Heritage Book of 
Natural Wonders (Feb. ?, 1963): 

"As Robert Frost remarked recently, "What makes a nation in the beginning is a good 
piece of geography.’ 

“That, for certain, we've had in these United States, A land so whopping big and wild and 
varied that even now—when we can span it in four hours, or scar its remotest corner with 
a beer can—it can awe and dazzle us. 

“You've probably seen a lot of America, because the lovely and barrier-free country has con- 
ditioned us all to be easy travelers. And surely you have had the thrill, more than once, of 
imagining what it was like to be the explorer who saw some great vista for the first time— 
a Henry Hudson, a Captain John Smith, a Meriwether Lewis. 

“View the land as they saw it (and you can still, here and there) stretching westward with- 
out end, and it is easy to comprehend why America forged a new kind of man. The primitive 
continent called for a new way of life, and a new point of view, that marks us all to this day, 

“No doubt of it, the American land has been the anvil that has shaped a lot of your belief 
and character, And no doubt at all, much of the American land is a spectacular sight to see. 
So... .” 

One wonders if American Heritage really meant to emphasize that this vast continent, 
without barriers, has shrunk to a mere four hours, with its beauties considerably spoiled, its 
natural wonders scarred by beer cans, and its grand vistas only here and there still visible. At 
all events, the uneasy conscience and the commercial instinct both come through. 
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the sea or of the winds, a goddess of the earth or some wood nymph for the 
trees—to Americans, somehow, nature's elements were merely things, and 
things were to be mastered, exploited, manipulated. And where the hunters 
and tillers of old Europe had painfully worked out a kind of symbiosis, a 
man-land and crop-game balance of living, we upset the balance. From the 
first settlements the record of our conquest of the continent became one of 
destruction and exploitation. Somehow the settlers and their successors, the 
pioneers, did not really want to live with the land and cultivate its soils or 
make the most of its natural beauties, but rather slaughtered the wildlife, 
burned the forests, mined the soils, desecrated the landscape—and moved on. 
The story is an old one, and sad. Why take time to repeat it? Because it 
suggests a haunting might-have-been. Might not our pioneers have been 
more careful if they had had to stay put? 

Today we still manipulate the physical environment in ways that would 
have horrified Louis XIV and even staggered the Romans. Soils are changed 
by chemistry, clouds seeded, distances annihilated, or the balance of nature 
upset by massive applications of sprayed poison. The needed snowfall for 
skiers a Vermonter accepts from heaven, or else manufactures with a blower. 
Jf the home golf course seems too flat and uninteresting, now that the club 
members have played the Mid-Ocean and Pebble Beach, the greens commit- 
tee has the old terrain bulldozed into seaside shape. In a strange juxtaposi- 
tion each "ranch house" for a rising young executive must now have a 
swimming pool. In our real-estate "developments" we first skim off the top- 
soil and cut down the trees; then we plant little bushes and saplings in arti- 
ficial symmetry. So here again one finds us first admiring then abusing na- 
ture's varieties. We are not beholden to nature. Neither time nor place must 
have us in their power. All of which brings even the friendly interpreter face 
to face with this paradox: that the people who in many regards had the most 
natural environment to adapt to have yielded to it the least. Perhaps they 
have moved too much to let it really capture them, or they ate up space too 
fast to enjoy it? 

In a less friendly review, it may be argued that we have become tough- 
ened by exposure, hardened to physical environment, superficial in our re- 
lations with nature as well as with things. No doubt some pretty careless or 
indifferent parties came here in the first place, and that might have been a 
substantial part of the explanation. Yet the American experience of moving 
and moving again has increased rather than qualified the "detachment." 


Turning now to the third and fourth categories, those of his relations to 
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society and to himself, we may ask: has the American really been working 
out a new decalogue of social conduct and human fellowship? 

Thornton Wilder proposed that Americans (living separately and in- 
dependently, and finding in the environment “no confirmation of their 
identity”) may engage in a hollow gregariousness, but they only really come 
alive through action: “There is really only one way in which an American 
can feel himself to be in relation to other Americans—when he is united 
with them in a project, caught up in an idea and propelled with them toward 
the future. . . ." 

Another way to describe the same uncertainties and arrive at cooperative 
activism is to see American social relations as essentially those of friendly 
strangers. Without ancestry or family tradition, without estates or credentials 
of place, without privileges of authority or gentility of person, each citizen 
necessarily has had to stand on his own feet and reciprocally accept his fellow 
Americans as equal integers, at face value. Knowing little or nothing about 
his fellows because he had not grown up with them, it seemed wise not to 
discount them in advance, the more so as, having just arrived in town one- 
self, one hoped to be accepted on equal terms. Living in an unstable com- 
munity, with new faces appearing continuously and old faces disappearing 
before one had really come to know them, a smile had come to seem the re- 
quired greeting, a handshake and perhaps a clap on the back the best wel- 
come, and the use of first names a brotherly and quite sufficient identification. 

Our intimacy with strangers can be an engaging experience, yet ulti- 
mately disillusioning, even dangerous for the foreigner. The Englishman, 
it has been remarked, is notoriously shy, and builds around his personal 
privacy all sorts of barriers and reserves of manner. The American smiles 
and invites you in. Yet once you have penetrated the Englishman’s defenses, 
all his aloofness disintegrates, his reserve melts, and he takes you into his 
heart. Whereas with the American you find yourself only in an antechamber, 
and the deeper you go the harder the going, the stiffer the barriers to real 
intimacy. | 

Others have pointed out how surprised, even overwhelmed, Asian stu- 
dents can be by the friendly welcome of the dean or admissions officer in an 
American university, but how bitterly disillusioned they become when it 
turns out that this welcome is standard, not a personal and exclusive con- 
cern for the particular soul and body of the visiting student. Never trust a 
stranger! 

Such misunderstandings call attention to the rather peculiar character of 
the "person" in this country, or at least of the work relations of one person 
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with another, or of one individual and the many. It is a commonplace that 
we pride ourselves on our individualism, but limit it. Individualism, Ameri- 
can style, insists on personal liberty to act, but aims at progress by competi- 
tion and cooperation. No peonage for us. Our hero is the free individual. At 
the same time no man acts alone. Sooner or later even the lone wolf finds 
that sheer ruthlessness defeats its own ends; there are too many against him. 
Over here the rugged individualist learns to compromise, and to be coopera- 
tive, too—at which point he may discover how much he can get done with 
the help of others if he trusts them, and even how satisfying it is to be able 
to make his own personal “contribution.” 

By contrast, individualism, French style, demands recognition of a unique 
personality—is ever jealous and full of “moi”—instinctively suspects fellow 
employees and depreciates the outsider. Cooperation with the other fellow 
is limited. Advancement is sought by inside channels. The great slogan of 
the French Revolution may have been Liberté, égalité, fraternité, but when, 
by Ámerican standards, did the French ever learn the first thing about 
fraternité? 

Once again, the relative equality of opportunity—the very absence of in- 
herited privileges and established handicaps, or the ability to walk away 
from such containments into new and neutral communities—enlarges the 
field of ambition to John Doe, who soon learns that with luck he may even 
come to call himself Horatio Alger. In a word, lateral fluidity encourages 
upward mobility. Just how “open” our society still is, by comparison with 
what it used to be, or just what the ratio may be between lateral and vertical 
mobility may be questions for heated argument. What seems unarguable is 
the absolute necessity of much lateral movement if there is to be any appre- 
ciable vertical mobility, too. Without other places to go—and those places 
occupied by strangers—there would be much less opportunity and no second 
chance. 

Altogether, I suggest, no inconsiderable fraction of today’s social and 
economic life can be understood better if it is seen as geared to the stubborn 
fact that the average American must live and work among a quasi-anony- 
mous and constantly shifting population. Ask how a stranger might intro- 
duce himself and protect himself among fellow strangers, and how he might 
then employ himself, enrich himself, amuse himself, or organize his social 
occasions, and one will come surprisingly close to some American norms. 
(In such communities, for example, will charity be interpersonal, spasmodic, 
and secretive, or cooperative, regularized, and publicly conducted as through 
some community drive?) 
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All this will seem commonplace, yet immensely confusing. Is movement 
cause or consequence or merely coincidence? It may be one or the other or 
even all three. Is movement coherent in its action and uniform in its results? 
Anything but. It is full of paradoxes and contradictions, confusions and un- 
certainties. There are many motives for moving and many kinds of movers 
and of movement, and at best they overlap rather than coincide? Nor are 
all our movements, put together, sufficient to explain American peculiarities. 
Far from it. Freedom of movement is but one freedom; it takes many others 
to make a free society. Yet let us not make the contrary mistake of regarding 
free movement as merely neutral. It may either heal or hurt, atomize or re- 
structure our civilization. Rarely is it just coincidental. Every day of our 
lives it affects you and me. 


Perhaps most important of all, let us note that mobility is mot new, not 
an accident nor a temporary state of affairs. As demonstrated by much of 
the evidence already cited, this moving business, in most of its forms, has 
been going on here for a long time. Movement has always been a major 
ligament in our culture, knit into the bone and sinew of that body of ex- 
periences which we call our history. 

Thus in the field of transportation, we may be now perhaps just past the 
peak of the automobile age. But before that was the age of steam, of the 
railroad and the paddle-wheeler, and before that the day of canalboat and 
prairie schooner, and before that the generations of stagecoach and wilder- 
ness trail. 

As for personal movement, looking backward we can see that in the 
nineteenth century the westward movement provided a spectacular (though 
not unique) series of experiments in displacement. For a little more than a 
hundred years the rough-and-ready frontiersmen, the leapfrogging pioneers, 
the land speculators and backwoods evangelists kept surging relentlessly 
toward the westward horizons. The expedition of Lewis and Clark, the 
great Mormon migration, the sudden rushes of the forty-niners or the 
Sooners into Indian Territory, the sifting of voters across state lines in the 
battle for Kansas, the Conestoga wagons and the barges drifting down river, 
the ox trains and pony express—all these played a part not only in the con- 
quest of the continent but in the forging of an “American” character. 


16 See Pierson, “The M-Factor in American History,” and "Under a Wandering Star.” 

18 In “The Turner Thesis Re-examined," 80, 83, Lee makes the point that the true safety 
valve was not the frontier but migration, while Turner’s frontier theory was but “a special 
case of an as yet undeveloped migration theory." I find myself in substantial agreement with 
this suggestion. 
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Yet even before the Erie Canal had been dug or the Mississippi had been 
reached Europeans were commenting on a psychology that owed much to 
movement: on our friendliness and hospitality, our casual informality and 
lack of deference, our inquisitiveness and our helpfulness with strangers. 
Already our feverish restlessness and activity, our boastfulness and psy- 
chological insecurity, our mental and emotional instability were a familiar 
story, noticed by foreigners, commented upon by many. And even those 
who never caught the frontier itch showed a predilection for mobility. They 
would not stay put. 

The moving of houses awed the Swedish observer, Mr. Klinkowstróm: 
“What is it that Americans will not try?” The record shows that we tried 
moving churches and whole towns; schools, colleges, and "universities"; 
museums, libraries, and judges; printing presses, newspapers, and factories 
up and down the country and into the Mississippi Basin. Where other na- 
tions had known their little people of the roads—their vagabonds and beg- 
gars, their gypsies and strolling players, their friars and minstrels, their 
tinkers and knife grinders—the Americans developed not merely their fur 
traders and pioneers, their land scouts and timber cruisers, and their soldier- 
explorers and their geologist-surveyors, but their frontier lawyers and terri- 
torial politicians, their circuit riding teachers and preachers, their Yankee 
peddlers and traveling salesmen, their lyceum lecturers and the whole 
Chautauqua movement. 

More than a century ago Domingo Sarmiento, the South American re- 
former and statesman, noticed particularly our Yankee propensity for travel: 
The large number of passengers reduces the cost of the fares and low fares in 
turn tempt people to travel, even though they have no precise object in view. 
The Yankee leaves home to enjoy a change of air, or just to take a trip, and he 


travels a hundred and fifty miles by steamboat or train before returning to his 
work. 


Sarmiento even went so far as to see a connection between travel and other 
peculiarities of American civilization, in particular our "monstrous hotels," 
our appalling eating habits, and the explosion of the American population. 
A little mischievously he noted that it was the custom for young honey- 
mooners "to take the next train to parade their happiness through woods, 
towns, cities, and hotels. In the coaches these enchanting couples of twenty 
summers are to be seen in close embrace, reclining very affectionately against 
one another to the edification of all the travelers." Hence two effects. All the 


17F, D. Scott, “Mr. Klinkowstróm's America," Swedish Pioneer Historical Quarterly, TI 
(Winter 1952), 1-16. 
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crusty old bachelors decided to get married: the birth rate became phe- 
nomenal. And“... I attribute to these ambulant amours in which Ameri- 
can flirting ends, the mania for travel which is so characteristic of the 
Yankee that he is called a born traveler. The rage for traveling is increasing 
year by year."!? 

Thus, already by the 1840's we were exploring the sensations of peregrina- 
tion and enjoying them with ill-concealed enthusiasm. Yet if a twentieth-cen- 
tury American should wish to assure himself that mobility had always been 
a large and meaningful factor in the American way of life and in the mak- 
ing of the American character, he could do no better than to consult our 
most discerning judge and commentator, Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Tocqueville was astonished by our propensity for movement, by the stage- 
coaches that went everywhere at breakneck speed over bone-breaking roads, 
by the phlegmatic way in which Americans took the hardships of travel, and 
by the extraordinary sight of Americans building roads into the wilderness 
even ahead of their settlers. While traveling through backwoods Tennessee, 
Tocqueville got to speculating about some of the effects of such movement 
for the economy and arrived at the by no means inconsiderable discovery 
that volume of communications and speed of interchange (that is, turnover) 
had perhaps as much to do with prosperity as anything else.!? 

Again, on his nine months’ journey through the country Tocqueville 
noted how the English Puritans had planted their institutions and their 
faith in New England, and how the Connecticut Yankees had then sent their 
lawmakers, their teachers, and their clocks across the continent. Yet in the 
process the laws changed, the institutions became simpler, more democratic, 
and freer from ancestral prejudices. The destruction was piecemeal and not 
complete: it took at least three migrations to destroy or renovate an old 
English law. But necessarily, he suggested, there was much loss of ancestral 
baggage on the march. It was almost as if he had said that Europeans could 
become Americans only by repeatedly moving. 

Once again Tocqueville noted the beneficial effects of the continent and 
of movement in assuring political stability and in preventing revolution. 
Why were there not more political plots and conspiracies? And how could 
the state survive, being so weak? Because there was so much land, because 
careers were all open, because there were so many other avenues to power 
than the channel of politics, because younger sons could go west, because the 

18 The United States in 1847," A Sarmiento Anthology, tr. S. E. Crummon and ed, A. W. 
Bunkley (Princeton, N. J., 1948), esp. 209-17. 


19 G, W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), 189, 192-93, 
23940, 286, 573, 579, 589-92. For subsequent references, see 370, 399, 420, 440, 567-69, 602. 
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frontier was a safety valve for the adventurous and the irresponsible as well 
as for the ambitious. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages and opportunities, the Americans 
seemed to Tocqueville at once feverish and sad. And in a striking chapter 
in his Democracy in America he finally asked himself “Why the Americans 
are so restless in the midst of their prosperity.” 


In the United States a man builds a house in which to spend his old age, and 
he sells it before the roof is on; he plants a garden and lets it just as the trees 
are coming into bearing; he brings a field into tillage and leaves other men to 
gather the crops; he embraces a profession and gives it up; he settles in a place, 
which he soon afterwards leaves to carry his changeable longings elsewhere. . . . 
Death at length overtakes him, but it is before he is weary of his bootless chase 
of that complete felicity which forever escapes him.?° 


How account for this strange unrest of so many “happy” men? The 
taste for physical gratifications, and the hurry to enjoy them because of the 
shortness of life, seemed to Tocqueville one obvious source. A social condi- 
tion in which neither laws nor custom retained any person in his place was 
a great additional stimulant to this restlessness. Still a third was the “equality 
of conditions” and opportunity, which engendered a feverish competition 
and ambitions never quite satisfied. 

Such passages are informative and suggestive, not least of our physical 
instability. Yet if one were to seek even sharper insights into what Tocque- 
ville called the “national character” of the Americans, one should read again 
the intuitions that he confided to his diary, after only a month in America 
(June 7, 1831), and before he had seen the frontier, or talked to J. Q. Adams 
about the West, or come to attribute too much to an all-pervasive egalitarian 
démocratie. 


A restless temper (l'inquiétude du caractére) seems to me one of the distinctive 
traits of this people. . . . We have been told that the same man has often tried 
ten estates. He has appeared successively as merchant, lawyer, doctor, minister 
of the gospel. He has lived in twenty different places and nowhere found ties to 
detain him. And how should it be otherwise? In a word, here man has no settled 
habits, and the scene before his eyes prevents his adopting any. (1) Many have 
come from Europe, leaving their customs and traditions behind. (2) Even those 
long established in the country have preserved this difference. There are no 
American moeurs as yet. Each accepts what he likes from the group, but remains 
a law unto himself. Here the laws vary continuously, magistrates succeed each 
other, nature itself changes more rapidly than man. Through a singular inversion 
of the usual order of things, it's nature that appears to change, while man stays 
immovable. The same man has given his name to a wilderness that none before 
him had traversed, has seen the first forest tree fall and the first planter's house 

20 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Ill, Chap. xu; I used the Phillips Bradley 
ed. (2 vols., New York, 1945), II, 136-37. 
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rise in the solitude, where a community came to group itself, a village grew, and 
to-day a vast city stretches. In the short space between death and birth he has 
been present at all these changes, and a thousand others have been able to do the 
same. In his youth he has lived among nations which no longer exist except in 
history. In his life-time rivers have changed their courses or diminished their 
flow, the very climate is other than he knew it, and all that is to him but the first 
step in a limitless career. ... 


Born often under another sky, placed in the middle of an always moving scene, 
himself driven by the irresistible torrent which draws all about him, the Ameri- 
can has no time to tie himself to anything, he grows accustomed only to change, 
and ends by regarding it as the natural state of man.?! 

May we not deduce that what we feel today our grandfathers and their 
grandfathers felt before us? We have been pilgrims and pioneers from the 
beginnings; we were and still are restless almost beyond measure. Has this 
been a superficial trait? Hardly. Has it done something considerable to shape 
the American character and society? No matter how uncertain we may feel 
about the precise character of the results, I do not see how one can question 
this. Perhaps the strongest effect has been our very unsettlement: our culture 
of endless change. In 1831 Tocqueville said there were “no American moeurs 
as yet”—while Wilder in 1952 thought we were still engaged in inventing 
what it is to be an American! 

In any reading, what remains inescapable is this: mobility has been one 
of the oldest and most continuous themes of the American experience, and 
its meaning 1s still to be fully understood. 

Of course movement, restlessness, and change are not unique to Ameri- 
cans. And the conquests of time and of space: these are not American in- 
ventions but the conquests of modern man. Perhaps all we ought to say, 
therefore, is that in this movement, and in their relations with time and 
space, Americans have been ahead of Europeans: the first modern auto- 
mobiles? Americanism, after all, can be in part just a matter of timing: for 
example, a society behind in the arts but ahead in its gadgets. 

Yet does one not feel just a little uneasy about the adequacy of such an 
explanation? The mobility that America has today, Europe will have to- 
morrow? Not quite. For it is hard to escape the conviction that somehow, 
for some strange reason, Americans have had a special affinity for mobility, 
have known it, used it, enjoyed it, and suffered its agonies, with a devotion 


21 Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, 118-19. The original text has now been 
established and printed, with variations and some slight differences of sentence order and 
paragraphing, by J.-P. Mayer [and A. Jardin] in Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres. Completes 
(Paris, 1957), V, Voyages en Sicile et aux Etats-Unis, 208—209. Cf. the new translation by 
George Lawrence, in Alexis de Tocqueville, Journey to America, ed. J.-P. Mayer (New Haven, 
Conn., 1960), 182-83. 
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and an intimacy no other people has experienced. We are, and will remain, 
a more fluid society. In times past we have been so swept along in the vast 
currents of movement that we have taken movement itself for granted. Now 
it is in our institutions and our economy, in our actions and our attitudes, in 
our expectations, in our bones. As Tocqueville so shrewdly observed 133 
years ago, a restless temper seems to me one of the distinctive traits of this 


people. 


Coal for the Fleet That Had to Die 


Lamar J. R. CecıL* 


THE surprise attack by the Japanese Navy against the Russian installations 
at Port Arthur during the night of February 8-9, 1904, was the act that pre- 
cipitated the Russo-Japanese War. Admiral Heihachiro Togo at once ordered 
men-of-war drawn up offshore to blockade the Tsar’s Asian Fleet, which was 
anchored in the harbor. In April and again in August, the Asian Fleet at- 
tempted to run Togo’s lines, but was repulsed. Japanese armies moved onto 
the Liaotung Peninsula north of Port Arthur late in May and laid siege to 
the now beleaguered fortress. 

From the beginning the land war went badly for Russia. Its soldiers were 
ill-trained, its arms outdated, and the Trans-Siberian Railway, only partially 
completed, proved unable to meet the logistic demands of General Aleksei 
Kuropatkin’s forces, which were desperately trying to halt the Japanese 
advance in Manchuria. There seemed to be little hope of relieving Port Arthur 
by land, and the chances of doing so by sea were almost as unpromising. In 
addition to its Asian Fleet, Russia possessed only one other sizable naval 
force: the Baltic Squadron stationed at Kronshtadt under the command of 
Admiral Zinovi Rozhdestvenski, a veteran officer of acknowledged ability. 
The sole possibility of delivering Port Arthur lay in sending this fleet across 
eighteen thousand miles of ocean to Vladivostok, from which point a naval 
offensive could be launched against Togo. Nicholas II decreed that the at- 
tempt be made. Even for a modern fleet with experienced crews this would 
have been a formidable assignment; for the Baltic Squadron such a mission 
seemed preposterous. The ships anchored at Kronshtadt were for the most 
part rusty, undermanned, antiquated hulks in no condition to make steam for 
such a long and arduous voyage. The squadron, moreover, did not constitute 
a real battle fleet for it lacked a full complement of both ships of the line and 
auxiliary craft necessary for the provisioning of the fleet with coal and other 
supplies. 

The Hamburg-American Line, or HAPAG (Hamburg-Amerikanische- 
Paketfahrt-Aktien-Gesellschaft) as the company was popularly known, of- 
fered Russia its services.! On Christmas Day, 1903, Albert Ballin, the line's 

* Mr. Cecil, whose major field of interest is Germany under Wilhelm II, is an instructor 


at Princeton University. He is now completing a biography of Albert Ballin. 
1 While the naval operations of the Russo-Japanese War have been described in detail in 
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general director, sent several representatives to St. Petersburg to be on hand 
should Russia express an interest in acquiring HAPAG ships for use in the 
war that he felt was likely to break out at any moment between Russia and 
Japan. After extended negotiations, sixteen liners and freighters were pur- 
chased by the Russian government for conversion into warships or for use 
as auxiliaries.? 

Before Rozhdestvenski could leave Kronshtadt, he had to be certain of coal 
supplies on his voyage to the Far East. Each Russian warship would burn 
from three to ten tons of coal per day while under steam; the total amount 
that would be consumed en route to Vladivostok amounted to approximately 
a half-million tons? The coal itself would have to be obtained outside Russia 
since Russian coal was of inferior quality, and besides, as Rozhdestvenski 
moved into the Atlantic, domestic sources of supply would become impossibly 
distant. The squadron could not carry its own coal because of storage limita- 





official histories by the participants and by those powers who attached observers to the Russian 
or Japanese naval staffs, very little has been written that portrays the HAPAG's vital role in 
Rozhdestvenski’s voyage. A lively treatment by Richard Hough, The Fleet That Had to Die 
(New York, 1958), superficially and inaccurately considers the line’s involvement. Diplomatic 
accounts are scarcely more satisfactory. George W. F. Hallgarten, Imperialismus vor 1914: 
Theoretisches, soziologische Skizzen der aussenpolitischen Entwicklung in England und 
Frankreich, soziologische Darstellung der deutschen Aussenpolitik bis zum ersten Weltkrieg 
(2 vols, Munich, 1951), and Kaspar Pinette, Albert Ballin und die deutsche Politik: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichie von Staat und Wirtschaft 1900-1918 (Hamburg, 1938), devote only 
short sections to the subject. The same is true of two recent studies by Boris A. Romanov, 
Ocherki diplomaticheskoi istorii Russko-iaponskoi voiny, 1895-1907 (Moscow, 1947; rev. ed., 
Moscow, 1955). The most complete documentary account in print, though it omits much, is 
found in Germany, Foreign Ministry, Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914 
{hereafter cited as GP] (40 vols, Berlin, 1923-27), XIX, pt. 1, Chaps. cxxxm and cxxxv. 
British and German archival material, both official and private, has recently become available 
and now makes it possible to trace the enormous difficulties, both technical and diplomatic, that 
Rozhdestvenski faced. The official British documents, deposited in the Public Record Office, 
London, are filed in Great Britain, Foreign Office, Germany, Political, Ser. 46, Vols, DCLX- 
DCLXII [hereafter cited as FO46]. The official German sources consist of three files: (1) Ger- 
many, Admiralstab, Archiv der Marine, II. Japan 11°, ganz geheim, “Friedensakten betreffend 
Krieg zwischen Russland und Japan (Ausreise des Russischen II. und III. pacifischen Gesch- 
waders), Schlacht bei Tsushima,” [hereafter cited as II. Japan 11° g.g.], Vol. I, microfilm copy 
in the Public Record Office, Ser. G.F.M. 26, reel 46; (2) Germany, Foreign Ministry, Japan No. 
20, No, 7, secret, "Akten betreffend Krieg zwischen Russland und Japan: Kohlenversorgung der 
Schiffe der kriegsführenden Mächte,” Vols. I-VII [hereafter cited as Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr.], 
microfilm copy in the Public Record Office, Ser. G.F.M. 13, reel 148; (3) Germany, Foreign 
Ministry, Deutschland 131, No. 4, secret, "Geh. Akten betr. deutsch-russisch Verhandlungen 
(1904) anlässlich des russisch-japanischen Krieges," Vols. I-II [hereafter cited as Deutschland 
No. 131, No. 4, secr.], microfilm copy in the National Archives, Ser. T-r20, serial 8162, reel 
3314. When a document cited from the German microfilm collections is printed in Volume 
XIX, pt. r, of the GP, the number assigned to the document in the GP will be placed in 
parentheses immediately following the microfilm reference. Microfilming of the German docu- 
ments was often done on a selective basis; therefore some documents in the GP are not found 
in the microfilm collections. In such cases, the full citation from the GP, in all instances from 
Volume XIX, pt. 1, is given. Private sources are cited below. All dates are in New Style. 

? Memo by Ballin, May-Oct. 1904, printed in Bernhard Huldermann, Albert Ballin (Olden- 
burg i.0. and Berlin, 1922), 146-49. 

3 Nikolai Klado, The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War . . . (London, 1905), 40-41. 
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tions, and neither the Russian Navy nor the empire’s merchant marine could 
provide enough colliers to service Rozhdestvenski. The fact that Russia pos- 
sessed no colonial coaling stations created further difficulties. Ships can coal 
on open seas, but this is a dangerous and time-consuming process. Russia was 
therefore faced with two problems. It would first be necessary to persuade a 
European state with African and Asian colonies to allow the squadron to 
coal in its ports or within its territorial waters. Then it would have to contract 
for coal deliveries by foreign colliers at these points. 

There would also be legal complications. The sale and transport of coal by 
nonbelligerents were delicate and unresolved points of international law.* 'The 
major question was whether the foreign colliers supporting Rozhdestvenski 
would be regarded as belligerent or nonbelligerent vessels. If considered 
belligerents, their owners’ right to purchase and take on coal would be chal- 
lenged by any power with scruples about its neutrality, and the ships them- 
selves would be subject to attack and seizure by the enemy. Great Britain’s 
position, expressed in the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, was that any ship, 
domestic or foreign, that was “employed in the military or naval service of 
any foreign State at war with any friendly State” could not take on coal in 
British ports. A collier was considered so employed if it could be shown to 
have delivered fuel to a belligerent fleet more than once. 

The coaling problem meant that Rozhdestvenski would be dependent on 
three of the Great Powers—powers having coal, ships, or coaling stations— 
for the success of his voyage to Vladivostok. Great Britain was Russia’s logical 
medium for arranging both ports and coal, for it had the greatest number 
of overseas harbors and was the world’s only supplier of hard, Cardiff coal 
required by the obsolete boilers of Rozhdestvenski's fleet. British firms had for 
many years supplied the Russian Navy with coal, but the propriety of this 
trade in the present war, quite apart from the legal complexities involved, 
was questionable because of the alliance entered into in 1902 by Great Britain 
and Japan. The Russian government therefore raised the question of further 
deliveries with a Dartmouth firm that had previously furnished it with fuel. 
The concern referred the matter to the Foreign Office, which applied to the 
Admiralty for a decision. At the end of July 1904 Sir John Fisher, the First 
Sea Lord, advised the coal company that it would not be “expedient” to 


+ The literature concerning neutrality is almost silent on this subject. See, inter alia, Amos S. 
Hershey, The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War (New York and 
London, 1906); T. J. Lawrence, War and Neutrality in the Far East (London, 1904); F. E. 
Smith and N. W. Sibley, International Law as Interpreted in the Russo-Japanese War (Boston, 
1905); Nagao Ariga, La guerre russo-japonaise au point de vue continental et le droit inter- 
ria T ... (Paris, 1908); Louis Bon, La guerre russo-japonaise et la neutralité (Montpellier, 
1930). 
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deliver coal to the Russian fleet if it appeared in British ports; nor should it 
fill nonbelligerent colliers there if it could be demonstrated that such coal was 
destined for delivery to Rozhdestvenski elsewhere.” Because of deliberately 
obscure sailing orders, however, it was virtually impossible to determine with 
exactitude for whom the colliers’ cargoes were intended. The British govern- 
ment therefore made no attempt at this time to prevent vessels with superfici- 
ally legitimate orders belonging to or under charter to nonbelligerents from 
taking on coal in British ports. 

Nicholas II had meanwhile asked his ally, France, to grant Rozhdestvenski 
shelter in its colonial ports. In August 1904 the French Foreign Minister, 
Théophile Delcassé, somewhat nervously agreed to grant the Russian fleet 
permission to use French ports from the West African coast to Annam.® 
France, however, could not supply the colliers necessary for provisioning the 
squadron as it worked its way toward Vladivostok. 

Once again, Russia turned to the Hamburg-American Line. In June 1904, 
the HAPAG, without consulting the German government, signed a coaling 
contract with C. Wachter & Co., a St. Petersburg firm acting in behalf of the 
Russian government.’ Under the terms of this contract and its subsequent 
alterations, the HAPAG was obligated to deliver approximately 338,200 tons 
of coal to the Russian squadron at points from the east coast of Denmark to 
the Chusan Archipelago, sixty miles south of Shanghai. The operation would 
be performed in the following manner. Colliers belonging to the HAPAG 
and those it had chartered from British firms would call at British ports 
and take on coal for the account of the HAPAG, thereupon departing with 
vague orders to points usually in open seas. Once under way, German and 
Russian supercargoes on board would open a second series of secret orders 
that indicated where the ships were actually to rendezvous with Rozhdest- 
venski.’ 

5 London Times, Sept. 26, 1904. Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, so informed the 
Russian ambassador in London. (See Geoffray [chargé d’affaires, London] to Théophile Delcassé, 
Aug. 16, 1904, France, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Documents diplomatiques francais 1871— 
1914 [41 vols, Paris, 1929-36], 2d Ser., V, 374-75; Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne: A 
Biography [London, 1929], 314-15.) 

8 Maurice Paléologue, Three Critical Years (1904-05-06) (New York, 1957), 89-107. 

T "Contract Buch, geheim," archive of the Hamburg-American Line, Hamburg [hereafter 
cited as HAPAG, "Contract Buch"], two contracts dated June 21, 1904, and accompanying 
delivery schedules, one undated and one dated Aug. 9, 1904; sec also copy of letter by General 
Avellan, Russian Minister of Marine, and others to C, Wachter & Co., June 25, 1904. 

8 For details of these operations, see undated memo by Captain Wiehr of the HAPAG's 
Castilia, entitled "Die Kohlenlieferung der Russischen Flotte, unter Admiral Rosehdjistwensky 
vom Aquator bis zum Kap der guten Hoffnung,” II. Japan 11° g.g.; report dated Dec, 12, 1904, 
by Captain Hoffschmidt of the HAPAG's Frisia, ibid.; memo by Egbert von Lepel, a German 
naval observer, June 23, 1905, :bid.; Jacobs (consul general at Cape Town) to Bernhard von 


Bülow, Dec. 16, 1904, ibid.; see also G. Bouteiller, "Avec la flotte russe," La Revue de Paris, XV 
(Mar. 15, 1908), 339-60, (Apr. 15, 1908), 852-74, (May 15, 1908); 349-68. 
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Rumors of the HAPAG’s arrangements with Russia began to circulate in 
the British press at the end of August 1904, but it was not until reports of 
a contract appeared in the London Shipping Gazette on September 12 that 
the news attracted any attention.® The Japanese minister in Berlin, 
Katsunoske Marquis Inouye, immediately appeared at the Foreign Office to 
ask that an article in the Berliner Tageblatt based on the Shipping Gazette 
story be officially denied. Deputy Secretary of State Friedrich Count Pourtalés 
reminded Inouye that the British were also deeply involved and maintained 
that the matter was a private business affair and therefore one in which the 
German government could not properly intervene.! Emmerich Count Arco- 
Valley, the German minister in Tokyo, dissented and expressed concern 
that the HAPAG had been allowed to lead Germany into a potentially dan- 
gerous situation." 

This was not the first time that German businessmen, in their search for 
profits in international trade, had acted without first consulting their govern- 
ment and in doing so had involved Berlin in difficult political problems which 
German diplomacy was expected successfully to resolve. The Chancellor, 
Bernhard Count Bülow, found himself placed in an unenviable position by 
the HAPAG, one which taxed his celebrated talents for diplomatic manipula- 
tion. If Ballin were permitted to proceed with his contract, Germany would 
run the risk of endangering its relations with Japan. The British, if the Lon- 
don press mirrored the government’s feelings, were visibly displeased by the 
coaling contract and could be expected to make common cause with their 
ally. On the other hand, the HAPAG had confronted the German govern- 
ment with a fait accompli, and to demand the abrogation of the contract was 
certain to alienate the Tsar and would likely displease Ballin’s good friend, 
the German Kaiser. After reflecting on the unpleasant alternatives, Bülow 
decided that he would have to risk the emperors’ animosity in order to avoid 


9 The earliest rumors appeared in the London Times, Aug. 22, 1904; for the Shipping 
Gazette article, see the Handels-Zeitung des Berliner Tageblatts, Sept. 12, 1904; see also London 
Times, Sept. 15, 1904. A successful attempt by Ballin in July to keep rumors of the HAPAG's 
negotiations out of the Frankfurter Zeitung is described in Gustav Mayer, Erinnerungen: Vom 
Journalisten zum Historiker der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung (Munich, 1949), 152-53. 

10 Memo by Vortragender Rat Reinhold Klehmet, Sept. 14, 1904 (6077), Japan No. 20, No. 
7, SECT., I; memo by Pourtalès, Sept. 16, 1904 (6078), 151d.; Pourtalés to Arco, Sept. 17, 1904, 
ibid. At Bülow's instigation, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung made the same defense of 
the German government's position. (Bülow to Foreign Office [hereafter cited as FO], Sept. 17, 
1904, ibid., and the London Times, Sept. 19, 1904, which quotes excerpts from the NDAZ 
report.) 

1X Arco to FO, Sept. 20, 1904 (6079), Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., I. Arco was not the 
HAPAG's only critic on this score; sce also Richard von Kühlmann, Erinnerungen (Heidelberg, 
1948), 216-17, and Arnold Petzet, Heinrich Wiegand: Ein Lebensbild (Bremen, 1932), 255- 
57. Socialist discontent at the HAPAG’s traffic with tsarist Russia is vividly expressed in the 
Dewtich-Soziale Blatter (Deutsches Blatt), Sept. 10, 1904. 
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stirring up both England and Japan. The Hamburg-American Line, he con- 
cluded, would have to find “ways and means” of getting out of its business 
dealings with the Russians.” 

The Chancellor therefore summoned Ballin to Homburg von der Höhe, 
where the court was vacationing, to give him such an order. Ballin did not 
intend to lose his lucrative client in St. Petersburg without a struggle? At 
their meeting on September 23 Ballin pointed out that neither England nor 
Japan had any grounds for complaint against the HAPAG or against the 
German government. He noted that a London firm was associated with the 
HAPAG in the affair, that the coal and most of the chartered colliers were 
British, and that the whole business was being carried out openly with the 
knowledge of the British government. Furthermore, the Japanese themselves 
were receiving coal and Krupp-made arms and ammunition from British 
shippers. There was virtually nothing to be gained from a surrender to 
Anglo-Japanese pressure on this point, the general director reasoned, for 
tearing up the contract would certainly alienate Russia, but not necessarily 
improve Germany's relations with Japan and EnglandJ* 

By the conclusion of their conference, Ballin, whose persuasive powers 
were enormous, had completely won the Chancellor over to his position. 
Bülow’s view that the HAPAG must cancel its contract vanished. At the 
Chancellor's request, Ballin drew up a formal statement that reiterated the 
argument he had made to Bülow and that dismissed the British charges 
against the HAPAG's alleged neutrality violations as totally untenable and 
traceable to a few British shipowners who were jealous at not having them- 
selves won the valuable Russian contract. The HAPAG’s house organ de- 
clared that "England should learn to live with the fact that Germany cannot 
and will not renounce trying in honorable competition to conquer a place in 
the sun alongside it." 

Once Bülow had agreed to the HAPAG’s coaling contract, only the 
Kaiser's consent remained to be secured. This proved quite easy to obtain 


12 Bülow to Wilhelm II, Sept. 21, 1904, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., I; Bülow to Secretary of 
State (FO) Oswald Baron Richthofen, Sept. 22, 1904, sbid.; Arco to FO, Sept. 20, 1904 (6079), 
ibid. 

13 Though precise figures are not available, it is certain that the HAPAG made a considerable 
profit from its coaling operations, one director estimating the sum at 13,500,000 marks. (See 
Johannes Merck, "Meine Erinnerungen an die Hamburg-Amerika Linie und an Albert Ballin,” 
typescript in Familienarchiv Merck, II 8 Konv. ab, Staatsarchiv, Hamburg; see also Huldermann, 
Ballin, 149. HAPAG, "Contract Buch," gives the terms of the contract.) 

14 Ballin's notes of the talk are printed in Huldermann, Ballin, 147-48. 

15 Bülow to Richthofen, Sept. 23, 1904 (6080), Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., T. 

16 Unsigned, undated “Promemoria” (6082), identified as Ballin’s in Schrafer to FO, Oct. 3, 
1904, ibid. 

: Ut Zeitschrift der Hamburg-Amerika Linie, II. Jg. (Oct. 5, 1904), 148-49, archive of the 
Hamburg-American Line. 
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since Wilhelm II was not only partial to Ballin and his line but was prejudiced 
against the Japanese on ethnic and religious grounds.? The Kaiser, who 
behaved somewhat excitedly during the entire coaling crisis, rashly believed 
that the result of Germany’s discontinuing Rozhdestvenski’s coal supplies 
would be an immediate Anglo-Russian alliance which would then declare 
war on Germany? Wilhelm therefore wired the Tsar on October 8 that he 
had ordered that the HAPAG not be prevented from fulfilling its contract.?? 

A week later, on October 15, Rozhdestvenski’s squadron put out to sea, 
taking its first delivery of coal from the HAPAG off the Danish coast?! Once 
in the North Sea, the nervous Russians mistook a small group of British 
trawlers fishing off Dogger Bank for Admiral Togo’s fleet, which they be- 
lieved also to be making its way around the world, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. The Russians opened fire, and a number of British vessels were sunk 
with some loss of life? London immediately demanded an explanation, but 
Russian replies were evasive and unsatisfactory. An acute crisis had ma- 
terialized by the time Rozhdestvenski put in at Vigo to receive further supplies 
of coal from the HAPAG and orders from St. Petersburg?? The danger of 
war was averted when Russia and England agreed to submit the incident 
to an international commission for arbitration. Spain at first refused to permit 
the HAPAG to coal Rozhdestvenski's ships, and only after considerable dis- 
cussion was the Russian squadron allowed to take on limited amounts of fuel. 
Rozhdestvenski then proceeded southward. 


18 Bernhard Prince von Bülow, Denkwärdigkeiten (4 vols., Berlin, 1930-31), II, 132; see 
also Arthur N. Davis, The Kaiser as I Knew Him (New York, 1918), 12, 108—109. 

19 Undated telegram of Wilhelm II to Bülow, enclosed in Bülow to FO, Sept. 25, 1904, GP, 
item 6081, 252-53. 

20 The Kaiser's message to Nicholas of Oct. 8, 1904, is printed in The Wily-Nicky Cor- 
respondence: Being the Secret and Intimate Telegrams Exchanged between the Kaiser and the 
Tsar, ed. Herman Bernstein (New York, 1918), 56-59. Other communications on the coaling 
crisis between the two emperors are found in Briefe Wilhelms II. an den Zaren 1894-1914, ed. 
Walter Goetz (Berlin, n.d.), and in "Bjorkoe," Die Kriegsschuldfrage, TI (Nov. 1924), 449-501. 
Whenever ra the correspondence will be cited from the GP, in which much of the ex- 

is printed. 

21 Valuable memoirs of men who sailed with Rozhdestvenski are: Eugene S. Politovsky, 
From Libau to Tsushima: A Narrative of the Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s Fleet... 
(London, 1907); Wladimir Semenoff, Rasplata (the Reckoning): His Diary ... (London, 1909); 
A. Novikoff-Priboy, Tsushima, tr. Eden and Cedar Paul (New York, 1937); A. M, Zakovaya, 
‘Do Tsusimy,” Krasny Arkhiv, VI (No. 67, 1934), 193-200; anonymous memoir in the Natal 
Mercury, Jan. 25-28, Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1905, in FO 46/661; Klado, Russian Navy; Bouteiller, 
“Avec la flotte russe.” 

32 On the Dogger Bank episode, see Great Britain, FO, Russia, Political, Ser. 65, Vols. 
MDCCXIX-MDCCXXXV; Germany, Foreign Ministry, Japan No. 20, No. 8, “Akten betreffend 
Krieg zwischen Russland und Japan... ," microfilm copy in the Public Record Office, Ser. 
G.F.M. 13, reel 137; Deutschland No. 131, No. 4, secr., I; Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr. 

28 Bülow indirectly warned Great Britain that any rash action on its part could easily involve 
all the Great Powers in war. (See Deutschland No. 131, No. 4, secr., 1, frames H197332-50, 
and the two notes secrètes by Paléologue in Documents diplomatiques français, ad Ser., V, 501- 
503, also printed in Three Critical Years, 109-11: see also Paléologue’s diary entry of Nov. 9, 
1904, ibid., 121.) 
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In Wilhelm II's judgment, the Vigo incident was not only offensive but 
also ominous, for he believed that the British had been responsible for the 
obstruction of Rozhdestvenski’s coaling in the Spanish port. Continuing 
English demands that the HAPAG cease its operations were, Wilhelm de- 
clared, tantamount to a threat of blockade.” The Hamburg-American Line 
had involved Germany in a dangerous state of affairs, but one that could 
perhaps be turned to Berlin’s advantage. Wilhelm had long hoped to engineer 
a rapprochement between Germany and Russia, one based on a treaty that 
would enable Germany to overcome its diplomatic isolation from the other 
European superpowers. The complications with England and Japan inherent 
in the HAPAG’s coaling contract made such an alliance not only desirable 
but in fact imperative. Russia's need of coal was so great, the Kaiser reasoned, 
that it could not well afford to turn a deaf ear to German overtures for an 
alliance. If Russia had to have coal to continue its war at sea, Germany would 
have to have adequate security for its risks in providing it. The coaling 
question could become the lever for pressuring Russia into an alliance which, 
eventually, would realize Germany's diplomatic aims and, more immediately, 
protect it against a current danger.” 

On October 27 Wilhelm, therefore, proposed that the two sovereigns pre- 
pare for eventual British interference with the HAPAG's coal deliveries to 
the Russian fleet. The proposal did not please the Russians because any change 
for the better in Russia's relations with Germany threatened to imperil the 
Tsar’s close ties with France. The Kaiser's overtures, however, would have 
to be treated seriously, at least until Rozhdestvenski was safely in Vladivostok. 
Nicholas II therefore signified his willingness to enter into an "arrangement 
to abolish Anglo-Japanese arrogance and insolence," and Wilhelm subse- 
quently sent him a provisional convention broadly providing for mutual aid 
in the event of aggression by a third party.?' The negotiations came to noth- 
ing, however, since the Tsar, over Wilhelm’s objections, insisted that he must 
consult France before signing such a treaty. Wilhelm’s first attempt had 


24 Robert Count Zedlitz-Trützschler, Zwölf Jahre am deutschen Katserhof (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1924), 86. 

26 That Wilhelm's intention was simultaneously to acquire short- and long-term support 
from Russia is clear from the nature of the draft treaty he soon thereafter submitted to the 
Tsar, printed in GP, item 6120, Bülow to Wilhelm, Oct. 30, 1904, 305-308; see also Alfred 
von Tirpitz, Erinnerungen (Leipzig, 1919), 143-45. 

26 See the correspondence between the Russian ambassador in Berlin, Nicholas Count Osten- 
Sacken, and Foreign Minister Vladimir Count Lamsdorf, Oct. 27-28, 1904, in Kriegsschuldjrage, 
H (Nov. 1924), 456—58, 464-65. 

27 Nicholas and Wilhelm’s correspondence on the treaty negotiations is printed in GP, items 
6119-21, 305-308; Willy-Nicky Correspondence, ed. Bernstein, 68-71, 73-75; see also Kriegs- 
schuldfrage, II (Nov. 1924), 461—62, for communications on this subject between Nicholas and 
Lamsdorf. 

28 Nicholas to Wilhelm, Nov. 23, 1904, Wilhelm to Nicholas, Nov. 26, 1904, Willy-Nicky 
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ended in failure. The German government was unwilling to force the 
HAPAG to cancel its obligation in retaliation, for such a step, if it eliminated 
any danger of war with England and Japan, would almost certainly close 
the door to any future treaty negotiations with the Tsar. Berlin therefore at- 
tempted for the moment to steer a middle course, allowing the coaling to 
continue, but only in such a manner as to give minimum offense to Great 
Britain and Japan. The Foreign Office instructed the HAPAG to keep it 
fully informed of all details of its coaling operations, and Secretary of State 
Richthofen personally urged Ballin to try to carry out his contract so as to 
avoid any untoward incident with other powers?? Bülow even went so far 
as to order the HAPAG ships not to coal Rozhdestvenski's fleet in German 
ports along the West African coast and retracted this command only when 
Ballin pointed out that Rozhdestvenski would be unable to make Madagascar 
unless he were allowed to take on coal in Lüderitz Bay? In return, Ballin 
promised Bülow that his colliers would not proceed into the theater of war 
and that they would not accompany the Russian fleet, but rather would meet 
it only in neutral ports?! 

The issue of British interference with the HAPAG’s coaling operations 
became imminent early in December. The British government, long suspi- 
cious of the HAPAG colliers and their misleading orders, was determined to 
discover whether in fact their coal was regularly being consigned to the 
Russian fleet. If so, the Foreign Enlistment Act could be invoked. Applying 
this legislation to a German vessel could, of course, lead to what the Foreign 
Office termed a “serious political situation.””? After carefully collecting evi- 
dence, the British nevertheless decided to make a test case of the Kapitan W. 


Correspondence, ed, Bernstein, 83, 85-88; see also Alexandre Savinsky, Recollections of a Rus- 
sian Diplomat (London, n.d.), 103; and Paléologue, Three Critical Years, 113-21. 

39 Richthofen to Ballin, Nov. 9, 1904, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., IT; Ballin to Richthofen, 
Nov. 9, 1904, #6id.; Ballin to Richthofen, Nov. 11, 1904, ibid., IH. The Foreign Office in turn 
reported developments to the navy. See Friedrich von Holstein to Chef des Admiralstabes 
Wilhelm Büchsel, Nov. 8, 1904, ibid., 11; Richthofen to Büchsel, Nov. 15, 1904, ibid., III; see 
also Büchsel to Richthofen, Nov. 2, 1904, II. Japan 11° g.g.; Büchsel to Ballin, Nov. 9, 1904, 1hid.; 
v to Büchsel, Nov. 11, 1904, ibid.; unsigned memo, probably by Büchsel, Nov. 17, 1904, 

80 See Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr, III and IV, for correspondence on this point, primarily 
between Richthofen, Ballin, and Heinrich von Tschirschky und Bógendorff (Prussian minister in 
Hamburg), from Nov. 25 to Dec. 13, 1904. 

81 Richthofen to Ballin, Nov. 18, 1904, sbtd., TI: Richthofen to Arco, Nov. 24, 1904, thid.; 
Richthofen to Paul Count Wolff Metternich (ambassador in London), Nov, 24, 1904, ibid. There 
is some evidence that the HAPAG did in fact coal Rozhdestvenski on open sea between Vigo 
and Madagascar. (See unsigned memo of Nov. 17, 1904, probably by Büchsel, II. Japan 11° 
£-£-; Jacobs to Bülow, Dec. 16, 1904, ibid.) 

33 Minute by W. E. Davidson (legal adviser to the FO), Dec. 3, 1904, FO 46/660; see also 
notes by Lord Lansdowne and F. A. Campbell (Assistant Undersecretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs), Dec. 3, 1904, ibid. 
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Menzel, a ship chartered by the Hamburg-American Line then taking on 
large stores of coal at Cardiff and one that had been observed delivering a 
similar cargo to Rozhdestvenski at Vigo three weeks earlier. On December 3, 
customs officials at Cardiff informed the ship’s master that he would not be 
permitted to load more coal than was necessary for the voyage to Hamburg. 
A warrant was sent from London forcibly to detain the Menzel should the 
master prove difficult. Both the Kaiser and his government agreed that a 
resort to force against Great Britain would be futile, and there was therefore 
nothing to do but accede to the British order? The Menzel’s captain, un- 
doubtedly on instructions from Hamburg or Berlin, gave the demanded 
written guarantee that he would take on only enough coal to make Hamburg. 
This being done, there was no necessity to issue the warrant, and on De- 
cember 9 the Menzel departed scantily laden for Hamburg. 

The Menzel incident did not mean the end of the HAPAG's coaling 
operations. Because of the delicate political nature of the problem, London 
was reluctant to apply the Foreign Enlistment Act in the absence of absolutely 
certain proof such as was available for the Menzel. The British government 
therefore issued no blanket injunction against coal deliveries to the HAPAG 
in home ports.** To Ballin, the Menzel’s detention had been a regrettable 
accident, one due to an insufficient exertion of caution, discretion, and sub- 
terfuge by the HAPAG. In the future, the line's colliers would either have to 
coal only once in British ports or make certain that their junctions with 
Rozhdestvenski went unnoticed by British consular officials. Ballin was re- 
luctant to believe that England would press its opposition to the HAPAG’s 
coaling to the point of armed intervention and was inclined therefore to worry 
more about Japanese interference with his ships. To Berlin, however, the 
Japanese threat was secondary, especially so long as the Russian fleet was 
thousands of miles from the war zone. It was England’s reaction that alarmed 
Bülow and Wilhelm II, and though Germany's capitulation in the Menzel 
affair had cleared up the immediate crisis, Great Britain's forceful action 
indicated that other, and perhaps more serious, moves against the HAPAG 
might be expected from that quarter. The Kaiser and his Chancellor were 
determined this time to force Russia into an agreement that would protect 
Germany against such an eventuality. 

The moment seemed favorable for forcing Nicholas’ signature to such a 
treaty, for Russia's position in the Far East was steadily deteriorating. On 
; E Richthofen to Ballin, Dec. 5, 1904, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., III; Zedlitz, Zwölf Jahre, 


3* Hamilton Earl of Desart (solicitor to the treasury) to Campbell, Jan. 29, 1905, FO 46/ 
661; notes by Davidson, Jan. 30, 1905, in which such a move is considered and rejected, i5: 
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Bülow’s advice the Kaiser informed Nicholas that the Russian government 
would have to guarantee its assistance in the event of an Anglo-German war 
if it expected the HAPAG to deliver more coal to Rozhdestvenski.? 

Nicholas was hard pressed, and Wilhelm knew it. The Baltic Squadron, 
now lying at Lüderitz in German Southwest Africa, had to have coal if it 
were to move on. The Kaiser wrote smugly to Bülow: "Aber wie der Chinese 
sagt, in pigeon English: ‘If no have got coal, how can do?’ S The Tsar, 
apparently confident that the coaling matter was not likely to involve Ger- 
many in a war with England and that he could explain things to France, 
instructed his Foreign Minister, Vladimir Count Lamsdorf, to give the 
German ambassador the necessary assurances?" The Foreign Minister declared 
to Count Alvensleben on December 12 that "the Imperial Government of 
Russia formally binds itself to make common cause with Germany if it is 
attacked by Japan or by England as a result of having furnished coal to the 
Russian squadron.””® The ambassador seemed satisfied, but Lamsdorf felt 
that Wilhelm would be displeased, presumably because the Russian declara- 
tion treated only the coaling crisis and not the question of a general alliance. 
Nicholas simultaneously informed the Kaiser that he had ordered Lamsdorf 
to state his "complete acquiescence to your wish concerning the coaling 
question."*? Wilhelm wired his thanks for these assurances but, as Lamsdorf 
had predicted, he rather petulantly expressed his doubts that the Russian 
guarantees would prove sufficient protection for Germany“! Bülow and 
Friedrich von Holstein, the Chancellor's adviser at the Foreign Office, were 
equally dissatished with Nicholas' answer, and both men were determined 
that pressure be continued to wring an alliance out of Russia.“ The German 
ambassador in London, Paul Count Wolff Metternich, whom Bülow had 

35See Bülow to Wilhelm, Dec. 6, 1904, Bülow to Friedrich Count Alvensleben (German 
ambassador to Russia), Dec. 6, 1904, Wilhelm to Nicholas, Dec. 7, 1904, GP, items 6088, 6129- 
30, 263-65, 320—22. 

88 Undated note, frame Hı97375, Deutschland No. 131, No. 4, secr., H. 

87 Savinsky, Recollections, 108. 

88 Lamsdorf to Alvensleben, Dec. 12, 1904, GP, item 6137, 329; Alvensleben to Bülow, Dec. 
13, 1904, ibid., item 6138, 330~31; Alexandre Savinsky, “Guillaume II et la Russie: Ses dépêches 
à Nicolas I (1903-05)," Revue des Deux Mondes, XII (Dec. 15, 1922), 795; see also Alvensleben 
to FO, Dec. 11, 1904 (6134), frames H197366-69, Deutschland No. 131, No. 4, secr.; Bülow to 
Wilhelm, Dec. 12, 1904, H197371~72, shid.; Bülow, Denkwärdigkeiten, II, 133. 

89 Savinsky, Recollections, 108. 

40 Telegram of Dec. 12, 1904, Willy-Nicky Correspondence, ed. Bernstein, 96; see also 
Nicholas to Wilhelm, Dec. 11, 1904, GP, item 6133, 325. 

*i Wire of Dec. 21, 1904, tbid., item 6141, 340-41; see also Nicholas’ Christmas Day wire 
to Wilhelm, jbid., item 6145, 346; and the Kaiser's dyspeptic reaction, Wilhelm to Bülow, Dec. 
26, 1904, ibid., item 6146, 346-47. 

42 Holstein to Bülow, Dec. 14, 1904, Bülow to Holstein, Dec. 15, 1904, and Holstein to 
Metternich, Dec. 16, 1904, printed in The Holstein Papers, ed. Norman Rich and M. H, Fisher 


(4 vols, Cambridge, Eng. 1955-63), IV, 316-20; see also Holstein's notes appended to 
Alvensleben to FO, Dec. 12, 1904, GP, item 6136, 328-29. 
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called home for consultation, opposed such a coercive policy. The ambassador 
dismissed a Russo-German alliance as strategically worthless and sure to 
provoke England. The coaling question must therefore be considered in- 
dependent of it. Metternich advised Bülow to adopt a passive policy whereby 
Germany would let its behavior be determined by the course taken by Eng- 
land and Japan. The British showed no signs, as it turned out, of following 
up the Menzel incident with sterner action, and the Japanese remained quiet. 
There was no advantage in gratuitously arousing their ire by entering into a 
useless partnership with Russia. As long as the situation remained calm, 
Germany should maintain that the coaling was the HAPAG’s private con- 
cern. Only if Japan or England created an “immediately dangerous situation” 
(eine direkt gefährliche Situation) should the government order Ballin to 
stop his activities at once, pleading force majeure to Russia and placing the 
blame for Rozhdestvenski’s consequent immobility on England. Metternich 
carried his point, and the Chancellor instructed Alvensleben to discontinue 
for the time being his efforts to press the Russians into an alliance.** It would 
not be until July 1905, after Russia’s defeat by Japan, that Nicholas would 
give in to Wilhelm’s insistence for an alliance and sign the short-lived Treaty 
of Bjorko. 

Rozhdestvenski, who had impatiently been awaiting the settlement of the 
coaling matter by the two monarchs, was at last authorized to quit Lüderitz 
and steam around the Cape of Good Hope. On January 9, 1905, the Baltic 
Squadron anchored off Nossi-Bé, a sheltered inlet off the northwest coast of 
Madagascar, where Rozhdestvenski was to wait until additional men-of-war 
coming through the Mediterranean rendezvoused with him. On arriving at 
Nossi-Bé, the Russians learned that Port Arthur had finally fallen to the 
Japanese a few days earlier. What Rozhdestvenski bad hoped to prevent 
had now occurred. The capitulation of Port Arthur added a new element of 
danger, for Admiral Togo was now free to search for the Russian fleet and its 
German auxiliaries. Now that Japan, rather than England, became the power 
likely to interfere with his ships, Ballin himself for the first time grew 
alarmed. 

Just before the disaster at Port Arthur, Ballin had a long talk with Met- 
ternich, a good friend since the days when the Count had served as Prussian 
minister to the Hanseatic cities. In this conversation Ballin expressed fear that 

48 Memo by Bülow, Dec. 16, 1904, thid., item 6139, 331-32; memo by Metternich, Dec. 18, 
1904, sbid., item 6140, 332-40. 

44 Bülow to Alvensleben, Dec. 21, 1904, ibid., item 6143, 342-43; Alvensleben to Bülow, 
Dec. 26, 1904, ibid., item 6144, 343-45; Wilhelm to Bülow, Dec. 28, 1904, ibid., item 6146, 


346-47; Bülow to Alvensleben, Jan. 1, 1905, ibid., item 6147, 347—48; letter of Dec. 21, 1904, 
Brieje Wilhelms, ed. Goetz, 354. 
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if the colliers proceeded east of Madagascar they would likely run into Togo’s 
fleet. Although Ballin did not say so, he was undoubtedly concerned by 
Japan’s recent declaration that in the future any port in which Rozhdestvenski 
coaled was not to be regarded as a neutral harbor.*® In view of these altera- 
tions in the military and political situation in the Far East, Ballin wanted 
the HAPAG’s contract with C. Wachter & Co. abrogated. After discussing 
and rejecting other plans of action, Ballin proposed to Metternich that the 
HAPAG sell the Russians as many colliers as they needed to complete their 
mission. Rozhdestvenski would then become responsible for supplying these 
ships with Russian flags and personnel. 'The German government would be 
relieved of all diplomatic embarrassments resulting from the coaling, while 
the HAPAG could retire from a profitable but increasingly hazardous busi- 
ness engagement. Metternich immediately reported his conversation with 
Ballin to the Chancellor; Bülow replied that Ballin’s proposal to sell his 
colliers was "practical" (zweckmässig). Wilhelm II concurred.5" 

Ballin wired the chief HAPAG agent at Nossi-Bé that the colliers were not 
to leave Madagascar without explicit orders from Hamburg.“ At the same 
time, Wachter & Co. was informed that further use of the HAPAG vessels 
was contingent on their being purchased by Russia and being outfitted with 
Russian crews and markings.f? 'The Russians emphatically rejected Ballin's 
purchase plan and informed the HAPAG that such a solution to the coaling 
problem was impossible since there were no trained personnel available in 
Russia to man the colliers? Ballin had now either to repudiate his contract 
or fulfill it. He decided on the latter alternative, but resolved that the coaling 
continue only under conditions that he hoped would minimize the Japanese 
threat to the HAPAG ships and personnel. His task became one of exacting 
additional security measures from Russia to offset the HAPAG’s increased 
risks beyond Madagascar. First of all, Rozhdestvenski was no longer to be em- 
powered to order the German ships where he wished. A council composed 
of three HAPAG collier captains was to be accorded the right to decide 


45 Metternich to Bülow, Dec. 26, 1904, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., IV. Metternich incorrectly 
refers to Fusan, rather than Chusan, as the terminal coaling point contracted by the HAPAG. 

16 Anton (consul general at Batavia) to Bülow, Dec. 28, 1904, sbid., V; Anton to Bülow, 
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#7 Bülow's memo for Richthofen er al., Dec. 27, 1904, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., IV; 
Bülow to Metternich, Dec. 27, 1904, tbid.; Bülow to FO, Dec. 29, 1904, sbid. 

#8 Undated report by Inspector Wünneberg of the HAPAG to the line's Direktion, enclosed 
in Ballin to Büchsel, Sept. 6, 1905, II. Japan 11° g.g.; for the reaction in Nossi-Bé, see Novikoff- 
Priboy, Tsushima, 74-75: Semenoff, Rasplata, 347. 
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50 Wünneberg report in Ballin to Büchsel, Sept. 6, 1905, II. Japan 11° g.g.; memo by Captain 
Duckstein of the HAPAG, Apr. 1, 1905, ibid.; Richthofen memo, Jan. 24, 1905, Japan No. 20, 
e 7, secr., V; Otto von Mühlberg (Undersecretary of State, FO) to Tirpitz, Jan. 27, 1905, 
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whether the coaling points named by the Russian admiral were safe enough 
for coaling purposes. Russian cruisers were to scout every prospective ren- 
dezvous and “cleanse” (säubern) the area of any Japanese warships. Elaborate 
instructions were to be given to the HAPAG captains to submit without 
protest should they be stopped en route by Togo’s cruisers.°! To offer the 
HAPAG additional financial security, Ballin demanded that the Russian 
government post an indemnity bond of 100,000,000 marks to cover any 
property losses suffered by the line? The Russians, Ballin complained, were 
pressing him to release his ships to Rozhdestvenski; he therefore inquired at 
the Foreign Office whether the HAPAG should continue coaling if these 
conditions were met? 

The Foreign Office had no enthusiasm for Ballin's plan, and its doubts 
were fortified by Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, Secretary of the Reichs- 
marincamt, who declared, in answer to an inquiry from Richthofen, that 
in view of the new Japanese neutrality rulings it was in no way possible fully 
to protect the German colliers against seizure by the Japanese. Since, 
however, there was no momentary indication of trouble by England or 
Japan, there was no reason to order Ballin to repudiate his contract. In ac- 
cordance with Metternich's advice, the Foreign Office, on January 31, in- 
structed the Prussian minister in Hamburg to tell Ballin that the govern- 
ment would not pass judgment on his proposed guarantees, save to declare 
that it expected that every precaution would be taken by the HAPAG to 
protect German lives aboard the colliers. 

Wilhelm If, who had not been consulted before this directive was dis- 
patched to Hamburg, took a more serious view of the matter and counter- 
manded the January 31 instructions on the following day. The Kaiser was 
convinced that the Indian Ocean itself constituted a theater of war: he may 
have been influenced by talk at court that the HAPAG’s coaling operations 
had appreciably worsened Germany's relations with England, so much so 
that a conflict between the two powers might result? The Foreign Office 
was therefore informed that considerations of German security would no 

51 For these safeguards, see Paul von Hintze (naval attaché, St. Petersburg) to Tirpitz, Jan. 
11, 1905, ibid.; Alvensleben to FO, Jan. az, 1905, :b:id.; Büchsel memo, Feb. 4, 1905, ibid.; 
Richthofen memo, Jan. 24, 1905, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., V. 

52 Tschirschky to Bülow, Feb. 6, 1905, ibid., VI; Richthofen memo, Jan. 24, 1905, ibid., V. 

53 Tschirschky to Bülow, Feb. 6, 1905, ibid., VI; Richthofen memo, Jan. 24, 1905, ibid., V. 

54 Tirpitz' answer is in II. Japan 11° gg. Jan. 30, 1905; see also Richthofen memo, Jan. 24, 
1905, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr, V; Mühlberg to Tschirschky, Jan. 31, 1905, ibtd.; Mühlberg to 
Tirpitz, Jan. 27, 1905 (6089), ibid. 
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longer allow the HAPAG to coal Rozhdestvenski's fleet." On February 1 
Ballin was summoned to Berlin for an audience, when Wilhelm ordered 
positively that no German ships, men, nor flags, no matter how well their 
safety seemed assured to Ballin, were to proceed beyond Madagascar. Fur- 
thermore, Ballin was to communicate this to the Russians without in any way 
mentioning the German government or the Kaiser himself? If St. Peters- 
burg wanted the German ships, it could buy them. 

There was nothing for Ballin to do but to send two HAPAG officials to 
St. Petersburg to inform C. Wachter & Co. These representatives attributed 
the breaking of the contract to the fact that recent strategic and legal con- 
siderations had so altered the circumstances under which the original con- 
tract had been signed that the line no longer felt itself bound by it. It was 
suggested once again that the Russians purchase the colliers. At the same 
time, HAPAG agents in Madagascar informed Rozhdestvenski—contrary to 
the Kaiser's orders that the government be in no way involved—that no 
deliveries could be made pending a decision by Bülow.9? 

On being advised of the German decision, Nicholas II telegraphed the 
Kaiser demanding that Wilhelm force Ballin to honor his obligations. Bülow 
urged Wilhelm to retreat from his adamant order to Ballin for, the Chancel- 
lor pointed out, there could be no happy future for Russo-German relations 
if the Tsar believed that he had been compelled to make peace because the 
German government would give him no coal. Wilhelm must dissociate him- 
self in every way from the coaling business, leaving all decisions to Ballin, 
who, Bülow was sure, intended to see that Rozhdestvenski got his coal?! As 
a result of Bülow's entreaties, the Kaiser backed down and wired Nicholas 
rather curtly that the coaling was the HAPAG’s private affair and that he 
could only instruct Ballin that he was "at liberty to act as he thinks fit of 
course at his own risks.”®? A similar message was sent to Ballin, though the 
German government insisted at the same time that the HAPAG not abandon 
its attempts to sell its colliers to Russia. These negotiations did in fact 


57 Mühlberg to Tschirschky, Feb. 2, 1905, Japan No. 20, No. 7, secr., VI; Mühlberg memo, 
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continue and resulted eventually in the sale of eleven HAPAG colliers.™ 

Now that he was a free agent, Ballin quickly gave arders for the HAPAG 
colliers at Madagascar to prepare for the voyage across the Indian Ocean. The 
Russians consented to the various safeguards the general director had earlier 
demanded, and Rozhdestvenski agreed that the HAPAG ships would coal 
only as far as Saigon rather than Chusan.® Finally, the Russian government 
posted a bond, though only for thirty million marks, with a German bank 
for the HAPAG’s account.®® Rozhdestvenski was at last free to sail for 
Vladivostok, 

Because the admiral encountered delays readying his ships, it was not 
until mid-March that the Baltic Squadron raised anchor at Nossi-Bé. After 
crossing the Indian Ocean, the fleet made its way cautiously through the 
Straits of Singapore and on April 14 steamed into Camranh Bay, northeast 
of Saigon, where four HAPAG colliers were waiting. The Russians were 
treated with indulgence by French officials and leisurely coaled for a week 
before leaving. On April 22 the final coaling from the German ships took 
place outside Camranh, after which the colliers turned back toward Saigon. 
For the 2,800 miles that remained to Vladivostok, the Russians would have 
to depend for coal on their own auxiliaries and on what their men-of-war 
could carry. 

In early May, Rozhdestvenski, now joined by another squadron that had 
left Russia in February, advanced into the East China Sea. On May 27 
Rozhdestvenski and Togo confronted one another off the island of Tsushima 
in the straits between Korea and Japan. When the battle ended late on the 
following day, the Russian fleet was almost totally destroyed, and Rozhdest- . 
venski, seriously wounded in the head, was a prisoner aboard one of 'Togo's 
ships. 
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Hitlers Image of the United States 


GERHARD L, WEINBERC* 


A SIGNIFICANT factor in the understanding of international relations is 
the perception of countries and issues by those in a position to make policy. 
The more policy formulation is restricted to one man or a small group, the 
more important this factor becomes. The conduct of foreign relations by a 
dictator can often be understood only by reference to his image of the outside 
world, an image that acts as a filter distorting the realities he sees. This is 
particularly true for Adolf Hitler whose views on most matters changed 
very little during his adult life, and who was little affected by experience 
which leads other men to adjust erroneous perceptions to facts. 

Because of its emphasis on the unearthing of new documentary evidence, 
the study of diplomatic history has often tended to attempt a reconstruction 
of events on the basis of knowledge subsequently attained by the scholar 
though contemporaneously unknown to the actors. Even when allowance 
for this factor has been made, the information known at any given time is 
frequently seen only through the eyes of the writer without regard to the 
perception of that information by the man making the decisions. This attempt 
to trace Hitler’s image of the United States is designed to illustrate an avenue 
for examining the diplomatic history of the recent past. This essay, therefore, 
will be no survey of German-American relations, but an analysis of the 
particular and personal perspective of Adolf Hitler on the United States and 
the implications of his image of America for his policies. 

Hitler did not leave an extensive correspondence with friends, relatives, 
and officials, which might provide a basis for assessing his attitudes. Nor, to 
judge by available evidence, did he make marginal comments on papers sub- 
mitted to him for information or decision. He left two books, a few memo- 
randums, a small number of private documents. All the rest consists of public 
speeches and private talk, recorded by others; even the books are really 
speeches reduced to writing and provided with some continuity. Since Hitler 
never earned a reputation for excessive veracity, the scholar faces the question 
of the reliability of his evidence. 


There is a rule of thumb that can be used to good advantage. Before 1933 

* Mr. Weinberg, who wrote Germany and the Soviet Union, 1939-1941 (Leiden, 1954), is 
a professor at the University of Michigan. He read a shorter version of this paper at the 1962 
meeting of the American Historical Association. 
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Hitler talked and wrote to gain understanding and support. Blunt, outspoken, 
and revealing to an extent he later regretted, this evidence of Hitler’s views 
can generally be taken as accurate. After 1933 he was confronted with the 
concrete problems of a man in power and used his public utterances for 
tactical purposes, mixing open expressions of his views with deception to 
suit the occasion. From 1933 on, therefore, it is safer to depend on his secret 
directives and confidential talks to his friends, associates, and officials. Though 
at times concealing his thoughts even from those closest to him, he was, never- 
theless, an inveterate talker who continued behind closed doors the practice 
of speaking rather openly that he had once started in the Vienna home for 
men. Where these sources fail us, the plans initiated in accordance with 
directives then secret, but now known to us, can be used to fill the remaining 
gaps. 

During the First World War and the years immediately thereafter, Hitler 
appears to have given little thought to the United States. Like many Ger- 
man youngsters then and since, Hitler's youthful imagination had once been 
fired by Karl May's novels about American Indians,’ but Hitler’s world in 
the first years of his political activity hardly extended beyond the Atlantic. As 
one student of the earliest National Socialist concepts of foreign policy has 
concluded: “The astounding narrowness of his horizon is also evidenced by 
the fact that Hitler hardly noticed a world power like the United States of 
America.”* Interested like so many Germans in explaining that Germany 
had really won the war, rather than trying to understand its defeat, he paid 
no particular attention to American matters beyond constantly repeating 
the condemnations of President Wilson that were then fashionable in 
Germany. It is true that one of Hitler’s traveling fund raisers went to De- 
troit in 1924 to try to obtain money from Henry Ford, who had attracted 
National Socialist attention by his anti-Semitic publications, but Ford turned 
him down. Although dealing at length with questions of foreign policy, 
Hitler’s first book, Mein Kampf, published originally in two volumes in 
1925-1926, contains only some incidental references to the United States in 
its 782 pages. Nevertheless, something has to be said about this book, since 
Hitler's later views of the United States were, so to speak, grafted onto the 
schemes and visions propounded therein. 

Mixing a crude simplification of social Darwinism with authoritarian 


1 Hitler's Table Talk, 1941-1944, ed. Hugh 2 Trevor-Roper (London, 1953), 316-17 
(entry for Feb. 17, 1942); cf. ibid., 707 (June 15, 1943). 
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views, à peneral inversion of historital reality, and sorhe fantasies about the 
Gértnans and öther peoples, Hitler éxpotinded a world view based on the 
ássufnption that Germans were somehow süperiór to all others. They woiild 
fhäiñtain their superiority first by eliminating the allegedly alien Jewish 
élerhent in their midst, and second by assuring themselves of adeqüate space 
ón which to live and proliferate as farmers. This tneátit the conquest of 
space ih Eastern Europe. The people in that spacé would be killed of éx- 
pelled: thé soil, not tlie people, was to be Germanized. Since this prograrti 
woüld require war with Russia, the fact that the Communist had taken 
över in that country was a stroke of good fortüne in Hitler’s eyes because 
they had removed the only elément in Russian society, the allegedly 
Germiatii¢ state-foriming upper class, that might have made for effective 
opposition. Before this war could be launched, however, it would be néces- 
sary to make war on the éterüal enemy France, à ventüre in which Italy 
and possibly Great Britain were expected tò participate. There was thüs à 
thtéefold program: first; dn internal división of Germany into thosé Hitler 
Considered the real Germans and those who could not qualify; second; a war 
apainst France; and third, after that war had freed Germany froin thé 
threat to its rear, à war against Russia. This prográin; expounded at length 
in Mein Kampf, was also the main théitie of Hitler’s püblic speeches in the 
1920'5, With politics as his full-time occupation, he preached this same set 
öf ideas in every town where he could find listeners—listénérs, it may be 
added, who paid to hear this nonsense expourided. 

A few years later, in thé suintüér of i928 as is now knówn, Hitler dic 
tated a second book. Since in that mañusctipt there aré Very extensive réf- 
erences to the United States, ote must first examiné the factors that seem 
to have drawn his attention to thé sübject. What evidence there is suggests 
that his interest in economic and industrial devélopinéit, and particularly 
the automobile industry, was in large part responsible, The years since the 
writing of Mein Kampf had beéti good, economically: German production, 
employment, and income were rising substañtially, and Hitler, whose po- 
litical chatices were hardly helped by this fact; gave the subject some earefül 
thought. In the first place, thé availability of a large länd area now ap- 
peared to him to have industrial as well ds agricultural ädvähtages for the 
people living there. This was illustrated by the second factor: thé con- 
spicuous presence of large numbers of American automobiles in Germany. 
Always intrigued by things connected with roads and motor vehicles,* Hitler 

* Ibid; 44: Paul Kluke; “Hitler und das Volkswügenpro]ekt," Viöreljahrshefte für Zeit- 
geschichte, VIH (Oct. 1960), 341-83. 
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was greatly impressed by the fact that in spite of its high wages and great 
distance, the American automobile industry was so obviously successful 
in the European market. This was owing, he thought, to America’s great 
space, resources, and domestic market? _ 

Once the United States had caught his attention, the whole apparatus 
of Hitler’s racial determinism had to be applied to explaining that country. 
Somehow it had to be integrated into his view of the universe, His analysis 
was as follows: The United States was the product of emigration from 
Europe, Who.had emigrated? Always the most restless, those with the 
greatest initiative, and therefore the best in each country. Who were the 
best in each country? Why, of course, the Nordic element. The United 
States was, therefore, the great meeting place of the Nordics, who were 
protecting their racial purity by excluding Asiaties and by other immigra- 
tion legislation. This legislation had previously caught Hitler’s attention as 
shown by one of his earliest reported references to the United States and in 
Mein Kampf. Far from being the melting pot Americans imagined it to 
be, the United States was in fact a homageneous country, a gathering in of 
the finest Nordic racial stock from each European country. This not only 
explained why Americans had made such good use of their living space; it 
also led to the conclusion that they were exceedingly dangerous people. 
With a racial headstart over everyone else—especially the European coun- 
tries drained of their best blood by the same process that had made America 
strong—and with a vast living space on which to proliferate, the Americans 
were the real threat to German predominance in the world. Hitler's deduc- 
tion from this analysis was simple: only a Eurasian empire under German 
domination could successfully cope with this menace, A third war was now 
added to the original two. After the first two wars had enabled it to con- 
struct a continental empire from the Atlantic to the Urals, Germany would 
take on the United States. One of the major tasks to be performed by the 
National Socialist movement, therefore, must be the preparation of Ger- 
many for this conflict,’ 

In the years between 1928 and 1933 Hitler was engaged in the bitter 


5 Hitlers Zweites Buch, Ein Dokument aus dem Jahr 1928, ed. Gerhard L. Weinberg 
(Stuttgart, 1961), 123; Adolf Hitler in Franken, Reden aus der Kampfzeit, ed. Heinz Preis 
(Nuremberg, 1939), 96. For later references to the same subject, see Hitler’s Table Talk, ed. 
Trevor-Roper, 279, 415 (entries for Feb. 2, Apr. 9, 1942). 

6 Hitler speech of Dec. 10, 1919, in “Hitler als Parteiredner im Jahre 1920," ed. Reginald H. 
Phelps, Vierteljahrghefte für Zeitgeschichte, XI (July 1963), 290; Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf 
(a vols., Munich, 1933 printing), II, 490. 

T Hitlers Zweites Buch, ed. Weinberg, 123-32. The discussion of Hitler’s view of the United 
States in Konrad Heiden, Der Fuchrer, Hitler’s Rise to Powen (Boston, 1944), 321-25, is based 
on Hitler’s speeches of this period, which contain many passages similar to those in the second 
book. 
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struggle for power in Germany, a struggle that he won, but that hardly 
allowed him much time for reflection on areas in any case peripheral to his 
major concerns. During the long and violent 1929 campaign against the 
Young plan, for example, Hitler referred to the United States only once, 
repeating his views about the combined effects of emigration from Germany 
and the selectivity of American immigration policy? All his attention was 
focused on immediate domestic problems. The next period for which there 
is again evidence on his thoughts about the United States is the time im- 
mediately following his assumption of power. Since in the years 1933-1934 
and during the subsequent decade his evaluation of the United States was 
entirely negative, by contrast with the analysis just presented, an effort 
must be made to explain this reversal. Once again the evidence indicates 
that the economic situation affected Hitler's thinking. The world depression 
was on everyone's mind, and it was a prominent subject of international 
negotiations. Hitler himself was invited to go to Washington to discuss 
the forthcoming London World Economic Conference, but declined and 
sent Hjalmar Schacht instead? It is clear, however, that Hitler was tre- 
mendously impressed by the fact and impact of economic depression in the 
United States. This came to be one of his favorite topics and a major theme 
of National Socialist propaganda. While it is true that the United States 
recovered from the depression more slowly than other industrial countries, 
Hitler was still talking about the supposed thirteen million unemployed 
in America well into the 1940's.? He saw the movie Grapes of Wrath sev- 
eral times and assumed that it represented the whole United States for all 
time. 

This new perspective required a new analysis in terms of Hitler's racial 
fantasies. He now concluded that the United States was a racial mixture 
after all—a mixture from all over, including Negroes and Jews, and what 
were undoubtedly the inferior exiles from every country except Germany. 
This mongrel society, in which the scum naturally floated to the top, could 
not possibly construct a sound economy, create an indigenous culture, or 
operate a successful political system. No wonder they were thrown into 
a panic by Orson Welles's reports on the arrival of invaders from Mars.!! 


^ 8 Hitler's concluding speech at the Reichsparteitag on Aug. 5, 1929, Völkischer Beobachter, 
ug. 7, 1929. 

® Gerhard L. Weinberg, “Schachts Besuch in den USA im Jahre 1933,” Vierteljahrihefte 
für Zeitgeschichte, XI (Apr. 1963), 166-80. 

10 See Hitlers Tischgespräche im Führerhauptquartier 1941-1942, ed. Gerhard Ritter (Bonn, 

1951), 163 (entry for June 3, 1942). 

11 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, Die Protokollfragmente seiner militärischen Konferenzen 1942~ 
1945, ed. Helmut Heiber (Stuttgart, 1962), 548. 
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The only hope in America's past had been smashed when the wrong side 
won the Civil War. As Hitler put it: 


This is the last death-rattle of a corrupt and outworn system. . . . Since the Civil 
War, in which the Southern States were conquered against all historical logic 
and sound sense, the Americans have been in a condition of political and popular 
[i.e., racial] decay. In that war, it was not the Southern States, but the American 
people themselves who were conquered. In the spurious blossoming of economic 
prosperity and power politics, America has ever since been drawn deeper into 
the mire of self-destruction. . . . The beginnings of a great new social order based 
on the principle of slavery and inequality were destroyed in that war, and with 
them also the embryo of a future truly great America that would not have been 
ruled by a corrupt caste of tradesmen, but by a real Herren-class that would have 
swept away all the falsities of liberty and equality.“ 


If this was what had happened to America's past, the only hope for its future 
lay in the German element that might someday take over. 'To quote Hitler 
once more: "The German component of the American people will be the 
source of its political and mental resurrection"? 

This analysis in turn led to different conclusions. The United States 
was hopelessly weak and could not interfere in any way with the realization 
of Hitler's plans. Deprived by its racial decomposition of the ability to pro- 
duce an effective military force,“ it would eventually fall naturally within 
a German empire that would also include Mexico (in which Hitler was 
interested because of the oil resources), and such portions of South 
America as caught his fancy. In this process, the German-Americans as well 
as those of German descent in Latin America could play an important role 
if they would only awake to their true destiny.!® 

Thus Hitler went forward in the 1930’s unconcerned about and gen- 
erally uninterested in the United States." In Hitler’s secret memorandum 
on the Four-Year Plan, written in the summer of 1936, as in the famous 
Hossbach Memorandum on Hitler's revelation of his aggressive intentions 
in November 1937, there are no references to any possibly significant role 
that the United States might ever play. In the former, it is passed over as 


ius Rauschning, The Voice of Destruction (New York, 1940), 68-69. 
18 Ibid., 70. 

14 Ihid., 71. 

15 For a summary of German efforts to obtain oil concessions in Mexico, see Oberkommando 
der Kriegsmarine, “A IV Nr. 1813, Betr. Ölversorgung der Kriegsmarine,” Apr. 29, 1940, 
Nuremberg Doc. 984-PS. 

18 Rauschning, Voice of Destruction, 61-64. 

17 Louis P. Lochner, What about Germany? (New York, 1943), 47; see also Joachim 
Remak, “Hitlers Amerikapolitik," Aussenpolitik, VI (Feb. 1955), 706--14. Hitler later com- 
mented disparagingly on Norman Davis, the only prominent emissary of Roosevelt whom he 
met during those years. (Hitlers Tischgesprache, ed, Ritter, 87 [entry for May 17, 1942].) 
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impoteñt Visà-vis the Soviet Union: in the latter, it is overlooked as any 
factor at all. In the spring of 1938, when rethinded of American influence 
in the Far East, Hitler contemptuously asserted that the United States was 
incapable of waging war and would not daré go beyond empty géstures in 
international affairs.!? 

These views were undoubtedly reinforééd by the continuing under- 
estimation of American military potential by Germany’s military leaders 
in general, and by the German military attaché in Washington in par- 
ticular: General Friedrich von Bótticher was one of the very few men on 
whöse reporting Hitler ever made à favotablé comment? doubtless becaüse 
it conformed to Hitler’s expectations. Bótticher's reports were nòt always 
entirely unreasonable, but they did show the United States in a false light, 
primarily for three reasons: first, his preoccupation with fahtasies about 
the role of Jews in American life, which fitted perfectly with Hitlef’s öwn 
ideas; second, Bótticher's being somewhat misled by the courtesy that 
Americans extend to an individual foreigner visiting the country tegardless 
of their attitude toward the country from which he comes; and third, 
Bótticher's contact with pro-Germän elements in the Americah army, and 
especially with General Douglas MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, whom 
Botticher reported as showing great sympathy for Gérman policy in the 
years 1933-1936?! 

Public opinion in the United States, and particularly the American press; 
which showed open disapproval of Germiany’s racial policies, merely con: 
fitmed Hitler’s evaluation of American degeneracy: In his eyes, the Ameri- 
cans were not only too stupid to get in out of the rdin; they even objected 
to anyone who did. Furthermore, by racial arithmetic Hitler concluded in 
November 1937 that the United States was held together by fewer than 
twenty million Arnglo-Saxons?? and in November 1938 that there were 
fewer than sixty millioh persóns of valuablé racial stock in the United 
States?? Thus even in regard to population Germany was far ahead, es- 

18 The Four-Year Plan memorándum in Vieiteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, II (Apr. 1955), 
204-10; the Hossbach Memorandum in Trial of the Major War Criminals (42 vols., Nuremberg, 
1946-48), XXV, 402-13. It should be noted that the German army chief of staff, General Lud- 
wig Beck, in his tömments on the Hossbach Methorahdum, did call attention to the United 
States. (Wolfgang Foerster, Ein General kümpft gegen den Krieg, Aus den tiachgeldssenen 
Papieren des Generalstabchefs Ludwig Beck [Munich, 1949], 63.) 

19 Erich Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit (id ed., Stuttgart, 1948), 14x. 

20 Hitler's Table Talk, ed. T. revot-Ropet, 485 (entry for May 18, 1942). 

21 Reports of Bötticher, 1933-1936, in German Foreign Ministry microfilm, Ser. 5863, Na: 
tional Archives Microcopy T-120, container 274f, frames E 428919420450; sed, eE., his re- 
port on a talk with MacArthur on Aug. 6, 1934 (frames E 429184-87) and the report of May 
13, 1935 (frames E 429246—49). 


22 Hitler speech of Nov. 23, 1937, in Hitlers Tischgesprache, ed. Ritter 
23 “Rede Hitlers vor der deutschen Presse, rò November 1938,” Vierieliabrehefie für Zeit- 
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pecially after the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland, It is not sur- 
prising that with such an outlook Hitler was receptive to reports containing 
the wildest distortions of American reality. Even impressions from America 
reported by Fritz Wiedemann, his adjutant and long-time associate, could 
not efface such nonsense.” 

The negative assessment of America’s power potential was further rein- 
forced by the neutrality legislation. "These laws, designed to remove what 
some people thought had been the causes of America's entry into World 
War I, only encouraged Hitler to start World War II by assuring him that 
none of his prospective European enemies would he able to secure supplies 
from across the Atlantic even by purchase. As Hitler was to put it in an 
exposé for his military leaders: “Because of its neutrality laws, America is 
not dangerous to us." Contemplating war at a gathering in March 1939, 
he envisaged a conquest of the United States following the defeat of Britain 
and France?" His cavalier dimissal of Roosevelt's peace appeal of April 
1939 thus merely reflected his actual assessment of the power potential of 
the United States. His attempt to ridicule the United States in the public 
glare of a Reichstag session was an echo of his private thoughts. 

The outbreak and early course of the war again confirmed Hitler's low 
assessment of American strength and potential. There is a symbolic co- 
incidence in the fact that right after President Roosevelt’s urgent appeal 
to the belligerents to refrain from bombing civilians, German bombs dam- 
aged the residence of the American ambassador to Poland. Confident that 
isolationist sentiment would keep the United States neutral for some time, 
geschichte, VI TM "S 191. For a sample of this type of arithmetic in the hae A 
world, see Erwin Zühlke and Erich Michaelsen, "Der Anteil der Deutschstammigen im Of- 
fizierkorps der Vereinigten Staaten," Deutsches Archiv für Landes: und Volksforschung, VI 
(Dec. 1942), 659-65. 

24 Franz Willuhn (Reichskanzlei official) to Joachim von Ribbentrop and Joseph Goebbels, 
Oct, 15, 1937, Documents an German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Ser. D (19 vols., Washington, 
D.C, 1949— ), I, No. 416. This document refers to Hitler’s great interest in a thirty-six-page 
report on the US that lists Senators William Borah, George Norris, and Gerald P. Nye ‘as 
among the "Reds" allegedly close to Roosevelt, expresses alarm over the appointment of a 
Negro to the registry of deeds office in the District of Columbia, and warns about the 
Bolshevization of the American Indians! (German Foreign Ministry microfilm, Ser. 5264, Na- 
tional Archives Microcopy T-120, container 2568, frames E 315836772, ) 

35 Ernst von Weizsäcker to Dieckhoff, Jan. 18, 1938, Documents on German Forrign 
Policy, 1918-1945, Ser. D, I, No. 433. 

36 Hitler speech of Nov. 23, 1939, Tria] of the Major War Criminals, XXVI, 331. On the 
neutrality laws, sec Robert A. Divine, The Illusion of Neutrality (Chicago, 1962), Hitler's view 
of neutrality in Hitlers Zweites Buch, ed. Weinberg, Chap. x; also Gert Buchheit, Hitler der 
Feldherr (Rastatt, 1958), 526. 

27 William Bullitt to Cordell Hull, telegram 565, Mar. 25, 1939 (State Department Decimal 
File 2 .00/684); Bullitt to Hull, telegram 2050, Sept. 19, 1939, in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1939 (5 vols, Washington, D. C., 1955-57), I, 672-74. This is the report of an 
alleged participant at the meeting. Internal. evidence speaks for the Eee of the account. 
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Hitler determined to strike in the west quickly?? By direct subsidy and 
special propaganda themes, Germany attempted to strengthen the isola- 
tionist element in America? The pro-Allied sympathies and hopes of a large 
segment of the American public, on the other hand, had neither brought 
down any of his dive bombers nor stopped one of his tanks. Surveying the 
world in triumph after the fall of France in June 1940, Hitler and his associ- 
ates were confident that they could cope with the United States easily enough. 
Looking beyond the surrender of Great Britain that appeared imminent to 
them, they planned to construct thereafter a large navy of battleships that 
would enable them to move effectively against the United States in the only 
sphere of power that might present a problem. Simultaneously, the defeat of 
France seemed also to open the way to German naval bases on and off the 
coast of Northwest Africa for appropriate use by the prospective battle fleet.9? 

All these lovely prospects were replaced by other plans in the late summer 
and.fall of 1940, as Britain refused to give in. Trying to understand the 
reasons for such foolhardy unwillingness to acknowledge defeat, Hitler con- 
cluded that the British must expect others to fight for them in the future 
as replacements for the French. Assuming that the Russians and Americans 
provided this distant hope for England, he decided to take this opportunity 
to attack Russia. After the German victory in the west, this looked like a 
simple undertaking that could be accomplished in a few weeks. It would not 
only destroy Britain's hope of aid from that quarter, but it would immobilize 
the United States as well. As Hitler put it: "Britain's hope lies in Russia and 
the United States. If Russia drops out of the picture, America, too, is lost 
for Britain, because elimination of Russia would tremendously increase 
Japan's power in the Far East. Russia is the Far Eastern sword of Britain 

28 Memo of Hitler, Oct. 9, 1939, Trial of the Major War Criminals, XXXVII, 472. In ex- 
plaining to his highest military leaders why Germany should strike in the west soon, rather 
than wait, Hider said: "Der Versuch gewisser Kreise der U.S.A., den Kontinent in eine 
deutschfeindliche Richtung zu führen, ist im Augenblick sicher ergebnislos, kann aber in der 
Zukunft doch noch zu dem gewünschten Erfolg führen. Auch hier ist die Zeit als gegen 
Deutschland arbeitend anzusehen.” 

39 Lothar Gruchmann, Nationalsozialistische Grossraumordnung, Die Konstruktion einer 
“deutschen Monroe-Doktrin” (Stuttgart, 1962); Hans Louis Trefousse, Germany and American 
Neutrality, 1939-1941 (New York, 1951), 44-45, 110, 133; Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1978-1945, Ser. D, IX, Nos. 31, 158, 195, 197, 417, 422, 441, 455, 492, 493, X, Nos. 39, 
112, 186, 300, XI, Nos. 2, 721, XII, Nos. 34, 411, 563. 

80 Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, July 11, 1940, Brassey’s Naval Annual 1948 (New 
York, 1948), 115; Gerhard L. Weinberg, "German Colonial Plans and Policies 1938-1942,” in 
Geschichte und Gegenwartsbewusstsein: Historische Betrachtungen und Untersuchungen, 
Festschrift für Hans Rothfels zum 70. Geburtstag, dargebracht von Kollegen, Freunden und 
Schülern, ed. Waldemar Besson and Friedrich Frhr. Hiller v. Gaertringen (Göttingen, 1963), 
474 and n. 48. For a general survey of Hitler's world-wide interests and ambitions, see the 
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and the United States, pointed at Japan." In other words, once Japan was 
relieved of the Russian threat at its back door, it would move ruthlessly for- 
ward in Asia, thereby keeping the United States occupied in the Pacific?! 

If the first part of Hitler’s speculation proved illusory, in that the war 
against Russia turned out to be neither as short nor as simple as he had ex- 
pected, his anticipations about Far Eastern events proved at least partially 
correct. The collapse or weakening of those European powers with colonial 
possessions in the Far East encouraged Japan to move southward in the 
summer and fall of 1940, while the German attack on the Soviet Union in 
the following year emboldened Japan even more. 

It is true that in urging Japan to move forward in Asia, Germany pre- 
ferred that the Japanese concentrate on Great Britain, while leaving the 
United States alone for the time being. The Tripartite Pact of September 
1940 was in part designed to frighten the United States from intervention 
in the conflict, but the hasty conclusion of the treaty without regard to the 
details of the text®? indicates that the propaganda and publicity role of the 
pact was more important in German eyes? While the pact negotiations were 
in progress, Hitler himself explained to his generals that America's arma- 
ment program would not be effective until 1945, that is, until long after 
he expected the war to have ended. 

The Japanese, however, did not wish to risk moving into Southeast Asia 
without removing the danger of a threatening American fleet on the flank 
of their route south. It was under these circumstances that they asked their 
German and Italian associates in the first days of December 1941 if they too 
would declare war on the United States if Japan became involved in such 
a conflict. Although not bound to an affirmative answer by their treaties 
with Japan, both replied that they would; immediately after Pearl Harbor 
they did soJ* The possibility that encouragement of Japan to move south 

81 Gerhard L. Weinberg, Germany and the Soviet Union, 1939-1941 (Leiden, 1954), 114- 
I7. The quotation is from the Franz Halder diary for July 31, 1940. 

82 Johanna M. Menzel, "Der geheime deutsch-japanische Notenaustausch zum Dreimächte- 
pakt,” Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, V (Apr. 1957), 182-93. 

88 This is also the view of Theo Sommer's monograph, Deutschland und Japan zwischen 
den Mächten, Vom Antikominternpakt zum Dreimächtepakt, Eine Studie zur diplomatischen 
Vorgeschichte des Zweiten Weltkriegs (Tübingen, 1962). 

34 Franz Halder, Kriegstagebuch, Tägliche Aufzeichnungen des Chefs des Generalstabes des 
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might lead to drästic complications with the United States had been can- 
vassed by Hitler and his associates at least as early as January 1941. Hitler 
Had then considered the risk worth taking, partly because he believed that 
the economic potential of a German dominated Europe was in any case 
greater than the “limited possibilities found in Britain and America.””® In 
other words; the same step that would trigger Japan's move against Singa- 
pöre—namely the German invasion of Russia—would provide Germany 
with the industrial and agricultural prerequisites for dealing with the Ameri- 
can intervention that Japan's action might precipitate. On December 4; 1941, 
the Chicago Tribune and Washington Daily Herald published major por- 
tions of the American “Victory Program,” the plan by which the United States 
hoped to crush Germany if thé two countries were involved in war under 
precisely those cifcumstances Hitler had postulated. The only effect of this 
revelation ón Hitler was that it provided him with additional material for 
his speech declaring war on the United Stätes.?? 

It is true that during 1941 Hitler had hoped to postponé war with America. 
In the spring he had canvassed with Schacht the possibility of the latter going 
on a propaganda mission to thé United States.2* Throughout the winter 
of 1940-1941 Admiral Erich Raeder had tirged drastic steps, at the risk of 
war, against American shipping; Hitler had regularly put him off, preferring 
to concentrate on the preparations against Russia? On June 21, 194i, the day 
before the attack on Russia; Hitler had explained that he wanted no incidents 
with the United States for a few weeks because the suctess of the invasion 
would have good effects on Japan atid hence on the United States.*° Even 
American occupation of Iceland early in July did not shake Hitler’s belief 
that imminent victory in the east would change the whole situation.*t On 
Harbor, the urgency of a reply was not as apparént to the latter as to the former. (See Galeazzo 
Ciano, The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943; ed: Hugh Gibson [New York, i946], 414 [éntry for 
Dec. 3, 1941]; and Sekretär des Führers, "Daten aus alten Notizbüchern,” 80, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress.) | . : : l 

86 Ruehrer Conferences oñ Naval Affairs, Jan. 8-9, 1941, Brassey's Naval Añntial r948, v71— 
72. It should be noted that Hitler welcomed the Russd-Japanese pact of April 1945 ås turning 
Japan from Vladivostok to Singapore. (Ibid., 193.) : NA X 

87 Mark Skinner Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations (Washington, D. C, 
1950), 359 aüü n. 77, 79; Hitlet speech of Dec. 3r, 1941, in De? Grossdéutsche Freiheitskampf, 
Reden Adolf Hitlers, ed. Philipp Bouhler (3 vols., Munich, 1940—42), III, 145; sec also Washing- 
ton Post, Jan. 6, 1963. | . " | i | 
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in March. (Hjalmiar Schatht, 76 Jahre meinés Lebens [Bad Wörishöfen, 1953], 5216-21; see 
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July 25 he reiterated his desire to postpone incidents, adding that ‘after the 
Eastern Campaign he reserves the right to take severe action against the 
USA. as well’? The eastern campaign continued into the fall of 1941, 
and Raeder again pressured for drastic steps against American shipping, 
especially after Roesevelt’s shoot on sight order of September 11. Hitler, 
however, was still convinced that Russia would collapse shortly and that 
incidents with the United States should, therefore, be avoided until the 
middle of October. At the beginning of October, he thought that victory 
had indeed been attained,** but by late November, even before the fateful 
question came from Tokyo, Hitler had already recognized that the war in the 
east would continue at least into the following year and had informed 
Joachim von Ribbentrop of his willingness to go to war with the United 
States.*® After all, most of Europe was in fact under his control, and as he 
had just explained to the party's faithful, the European area working for his 
side already included more than 350,000,000 people compared with America’s 
mere 125,000,000.°° 

Hitler’s view was that the United States was really a feeble country with 
a loud mouth." The Americans were probably doing as much by aiding 
Britain as they would ever be able to do;*® thus there was na longer any 
point in waiting for the United States to intervene at its convenience, There 
was, furthermore, the danger that Japan might make a deal with the United 
States if not supported by its allies.*® In any case, as the German Foreign 
Minister explained to one af his associates: “A great power does not allow 
itself to be declared war on; it declares war itself, "9? 

All the evidence indicates that the outbreak of war between Germany 
and the United States left Hitler's view of America unchanged. One month 
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after Pearl Harbor he said: "I'll never believe that an American can fight 
like a hero.”®! He expressed his “feelings of hatred and deep repugnance” 
for Americanism and added: “I don’t see much future for the Americans. 
In my view it's a decayed country"? That America's entrance into the war 
might seriously affect its outcome does not seem to have occurred to him. 
On the contrary, he was overjoyed at Japan’s advances in the Pacific and 
the continued successes of his U-boats in the Atlantic. He was certainly not 
worried about American leadership: one could become colonel more easily 
in the American than lieutenant in the German Army; while America's 
civilian leaders were a group of “nitwits” (Strohköpfe).°* Occasionally Hitler 
gave vent to his deep hatred of Roosevelt; but convinced of America’s 
inherent inferiority, he refused to be daunted by the prospect of massive 
American participation. The productivity of American industry—once the 
object of his envious admiration—was now proclaimed a figment of Roose- 
velts imagination. 

The first major clash between American and German troops took place 
in Tunisia in February 1943. In an engagement near Kasserine Pass, the 
Americans initially suffered reverses; justly or unjustly, two American gen- 
erals were dismissed for the army's failure to do as well as had been hoped. 
This episode naturally confirmed Hitler’s conviction that the GI was no 
match for his own battle-hardened veterans" The ultimate defeat of the 
Germans in Tunisia led to no revision in Hitler's evaluation. He similarly 
discounted the impact of American aid to its Allies.9? 

The Sicilian and Italian campaigns of 1943 brought no change in Hitler's 
views. Looking forward to a possible Allied invasion of Western Europe, 
Hitler was certain that the American troops “are not qualified to solve this 
problem. They can't do it. If they had troops with two years’ combat ex- 
perience, one would say they might do it, but they are all new outfits. 5? 

51 Hitler’s Table Talk, ed. Trevor-Roper, 181 (Jan. 5, 1942); cf. Hitlers Tischgespräche, 
ed. Ritter, 112 (July ar, 1942). 

52 Hitler’s Table Talk, ed. Trevor-Roper, 188 (Jan. 7, 1942). 

53 Hitlers Tischgespräche, ed. Ritter, 385 (Mar. 25, 1942). 


54 Ibid., 87 (May 17, 1942). 
55 Albert Zoller, Hitler privat, Erlebnisbericht seiner Geheimsckretärin (Düsseldorf, 1949), 


158. 

56 Hitlers Tischgesprache, ed. Ritter, 163 (July 2, 1942). The diary of Goebbels contains 
many references of this kind. 

67 Hitler conference of Mar. 3, 1943, in Hitler Directs His War, The Secret Records of His 
Daily Military Conferences, ed. Felix Gilbert (New York, 1950), 24; Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 
ed. Heiber, 170-71; Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht 1940-1945, III, 1943, 
ed. Walther Hubatsch (Frankfurt a.M., 1963), 151a. 

58 Hitler conference of Dec. 20, 1943 (?), Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, ed. Heiber, 433-44. 
In the same conference, Hitler expressed grave doubts about America’s ability to finance its war 
effort. (Ibid., 450.) 

59 Ibid., 452; Hitler Directs His War, ed. Gilbert, 80. 
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The Normandy invasion would have convinced any normal person that 
there was something wrong with the image of a weak America, unable to 
defend itself, incapable of mobilizing production, and unskilled in military 
affairs. The simultaneous rapid progress of American operations in the 
Pacific—the offensives on Biak and Saipan were mounted at about the same 
time as the Normandy invasion—might also have impressed a thinking 
observer. But Hitler was hardly a normal person, and reality was no longer 
allowed to intrude upon his world of dreams and illusions. As Germany’s 
military situation deteriorated, he closed his eyes and ears to new impressions. 
He would no longer visit the front. He refused to look at Germany’s cities 
as they sank into rubble and dust. He literally buried himself in his East 
Prussian bunker, where he alternated between interfering in the minutiae 
of military affairs and pontificating on the nature of the universe. 

Germany’s desperate exertions enabled it to survive the defeats of the 
summer and fall of 1944. Its last reserves would make possible one more 
blow. Hitler decided that nothing much could be accomplished on the 
eastern front, but the situation in the west looked different to him. There 
he thought himself confronted by the far weaker and more easily dis- 
couraged American and British forces. A successful blow at them might 
yet bring about a drastic change in the situation. What a land victory in 
the west had not accomplished in 1940 might still be attained. Thus Ger- 
many’s last reserves were thrown into the Ardennes offensive, the Battle 
of the Bulge,” and a subsequent smaller offensive, only to be halted by the 
Americans and soon after shifted to the east to meet the Soviet winter of- 
fensive. If nothing else, this last attack in the west shows how persistently 
Hitler held to his negative evaluation of the United States. It is only fair to 
add that these views were long shared and reinforced by many of his top- 
level military advisers?! Certainly the vast quantity of German military 
records made available since the war contains few signs of real awareness 
of American military potential outside the purely industrial one. The re- 
cently published volumes of the war diary of the German high command’s 
operations staff are most eloquent on this subject by their very silence, in 
almost two thousand pages for the years 1944-1945." 


60 Forrest C. Pogue, The Supreme Command (Washington, D. C., 1954), Chap. xx; for a 
contemporary perspective, see Semmler, Goebbels, 168. 

81 Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit, 142; comments by Alfred Jodl and others at the con- 
ference of Mar. 3, 1943, cited in note 57, above; see also the comments on the illusions of Ger- 
many’s military leaders about American power being tied up in the Far East in the Kriegstage- 
buch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht 1940-1945, YI, ed. Hubatsch, 1512-13. 

62 Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht 1940-1945, IV, 1944-45, ed. 
Percy E. Schramm (Frankfurt a.M., 1961). 
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In the last months of the wat, Hitler's mind becáme increasingly clouded. 
How far his thoughts had strayed fromi the realm of reality is illustrated by 
his réaction to the news of Roosevelt’s death. Totally ignorant of the facts 
öf American life, he and his assdciatés neither knew nor cared aboüt the 
realities of the American system óf succéssión. All they could think of was 
the death of thé Rüssian Empress Elizabeth in 1762 that had saved Frederick 
thé Great from deféat and Prussia from disaster at the last moment iñ thé 
Seven Years’ War. Here, they thought, was another süch miracle~arid there 
was rio one to poiñt out that it was a mirage. 

Hitlér's beliefs had once dettionstrated clearly that the United States was 
ratially strong and a dangefoits ilireat. Soon after, these same murky doc: 
tfines had revéaled to him with equal clatity that tlie United States was weak 
and degenerate. These conttadictory visiohs assailed him simultaneously in 
the last weeks of the war. On the one hand, faced by the streams öf Ameri- 
can bombers over Germany, he reverted to his earlier recognition of the 
potential of American industrial might. He now asserted that it was the 
danger of this war potential looming in the distance that had madé an early 
attack on Russia necessary,” and coticluded that his war against the United 
States was a tragedy.% On the other hand, he insisted that thé United States 
was an artificial society without soul, culture, or civilization?! and main- 
tained that "the fact that they [the Americans] cómibiüe the possession öf 
such vast material power with so vast a lack of intelligence evokes the image 
of some child stricken with elephantiasis"; from which in turn he éónclüded 
that the United States was “a giant with feet of clay.”°8 Even his evaluation 
of the Gerrnah-Americahs now swung between stich extremes. Though 
they Had allegedly lost their souls, these Germans were at óné moment de- 
seribed as “the backbone of the country,” rétaininig their characteristics of 
industry and hard work. Minutes later Hitler explained: “Tränsplatit a 
German to Kiev, ahd he remains a perfect Germán. But transplant him to 
Miami, and you make a degeiterate of hitinin other words; an American.” 
Only the total dotaination of American policy by Jews remained à constant 
factor in his visions. 

In those last macabre days in the Berlin bunker, Hitler could not make 


68 SEimler, Goebbels, 190-93. on 

*4 Hitler conference of Jan. to, 1945, Hitlers Lägebesprechungen, ed. Heibet, 814-i5. 

85 The Testament of Adolf Hitler, The Hitler-Bormann Documents, February-April 1945, 
ed. Francois Genoud (London, 1961), 64 (Feb. iš, 1948). 

86 Ihid., 87 (Feb. 21, 1945). 

ST Ibid., 43 (Feb. 7, 1945). 

$8 Jhid:, 108 (Apr. 2, 1945). 

89 Ibid., 45-46 (Feb. 7, 1945). 
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up his mind which of the two images of America was right. We might con- 
clude that the reason for this was that both were wrong, but that would 
involve substituting our staridard of truth for his. By his standards—to which 
he clung as long as he lived—they were both right even though contra- 
dictory. 

In a totalitarian state, such standards and images become the framework 
for policy formulation by the dictator. Since the negative assessment of 
American strength predominated in thé years whéh Hitler was in a po- 
sition to initiate events, and was supported rather than contradicted by a 
majority of his advisers, the underestimation of the United States can be 
seen to have reduced German caution in the 1930's and distorted German 
military estirnates in thé 1940's. 

Hitler had wanted to divide Gerimany: he left it divided, though riot the 
way he had intended. He had planned on three Wars; he had them, all 
rolled inito one, but they did not corte Gut ds he afiticipated. The doctrines 
by which he lived and fought deceived him in death ds in life. He cöm- 
mitted suicide lest he be captüred by thé Russians; his last will ehded up on 
display in the United States National Archives.” 

10 The recent publication by Saul Friedlähder, Hitler et les États-Unis (1939-1941) (Geneva, 
1963), supplements but does not alter the picture presented here. 
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The Use of the American Civil War in the Debate 
over Irish Home Rule | 


Josepx M. Herxon, Jr.* 


SOME of the most prominent Union supporters in the United Kingdom 
during the American Civil War, such as John Bright and William Forster, 
opposed Home Rule for Ireland in the 1880’s, while W. E. Gladstone, who 
supported the Confederacy on states' rights principles, called for Irish Home 
Rule on the same grounds.’ Although the connection between the issues in 
the Civil War and the Home Rule debate of the 1880's appears very tenuous, 
the Liberal Unionists used the war to buttress their arguments against Home _ 
Rule. 

The states’ rights issue of the Civil War was an interesting point of de- 
bate in the Home Rule controversy during the 1880's. Liberal Unionists as- 
serted that Irish Home Rule would lead eventually to the complete separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain just as the principles of states’ rights enabled 
the Confederate States to secede from the Union. The same issue of the 
Times in which Bright announced his opposition to Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy also carried a very interesting letter to the editor signed “A Student 
of History.” The author compared the United Kingdom in 1886 to the 
United States at the outbreak of the Civil War and American support for 
Irish Home Rule to British support, especially Gladstone’s, for the South 
during the Civil War: 


Every plea that has been advanced in behalf of our disintegration [the United 
Kingdom’s] came with redoubled force to men [in the United States] who 


*An instructor at Ohio State University, Mr. Hernon is the author of “Trish Religious 
Opinion on the American Civil War" (Catholic Historical Review, XLIX [Jan. 1964]). He is 
interested in nineteenth-century British and American history, 

1 Home Rule for Ireland followed logically from W. E. Gladstone's and John Acton’s 
philosophy of states’ rights. Analyzing the election of 1886 in a pamphlet, The Irish Question 
(London, 1886), 33-34, Gladstone wrote: “There are, within the United Kingdom, no less 
than four nationalities. Of these four nationalities, three have spoken for Irish autonomy in 
a tone yet more decided than the tone in which the fourth [England] has forbidden it. ... 
This is not, then, a partnership of three kingdoms, or of four nationalities, upon equal terms. 
The vast preponderance in strength of one among them enables her to overbear the other 
three, and to reverse their combined judgment." 
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from time immemorial had belonged to the "States Rights Party," who knew 
that every state of the Union had originally come into it as an “independent and 
sovereign state," who were asked whether they would not aid those who only 
demanded their ancient right to govern themselves. From the other side of the 
Atlantic, from old England, and through the mouth of Mr. Gladstone himself, 
then, as now, the advocate of disintegration, came just such pleas as are now 
reaching us from America? 


E. L. Godkin, an Anglo-Irishman who lived in the North during the 
war, pointed out how Liberal Unionists used the Civil War as an argument 
against Irish Home Rule: 


Many of the opponents of home rule, too, point to the vigour with which the 
United States government put down the attempt made by the South to break up 
the Union as an example of the American love of "imperial unity," and of the 
spirit in which England should now meet the Irish demands for local autonomy.? 


Godkin also compared the views of the Radical Republicans on Home Rule 
for the South during Reconstruction with the basic attitude of the Liberal 
opponents of Irish Home Rule: 


I am very familiar with the controversy with them [the Radical Republicans], 
for I have taken some part in it ever since the passage of the reconstruction acts, 
and I know very well how they felt, and am sometimes greatly impressed by the 
similarity between their arguments and those of the opponents of Irish home rule. 
One of their fixed beliefs for many years, though it is now extinct, was that 
Southerners were so bent on rebelling again, and were generally so prone to 
rebellion, that the awful consequences of their last attempt in the loss of life and 
property, had made absolutely no impression on them. The Southerner was, in 
fact, in their eyes, what Mr. Gladstone says the Irishman is in the eyes of some 
Englishmen: “A lusus naturae; that justice, common sense, moderation, national 
prosperity had no meaning for him; that all he could appreciate was strife and 
perpetual dissension.” * 


The question of the preservation of imperial unity was especially im- 


2 London Times, June 24, 1886. Joseph Chamberlain, in his speech to the House of Com- 
mons on April 9, 1886, after resigning from Gladstone’s government in opposition to the Home 
Rule bill, also recalled Gladstone's support for the Confederacy during the Civil War. Chamber- 
lain claimed that Gladstone was making another mistake in favoring Irish Home Rule. (Thomas 
C. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d Ser. [356 vols., London, 1830-91], CCCIV, 1205-1206.) 
Gladstone’s pro-South speech at Newcastle on October 7, 1862, which in 1896 he described 
as "an undoubted error, the most singular and palpable, I may add the least excusable of 
them all . . .” proved embarrassing to him throughout the remainder of his political career. 
It should be pointed out, however, that after declaring in 1864 that every British citizen was 
"morally entitled to come within the pale of the constitution," and after losing his seat from 
Oxford and winning one from South Lancashire in July 1865, Gladstone in 1866 publicly 
adopted Bright's view that the moral issue of slavery was the principal issue in the Civil War. 
For a revisionist interpretation of Gladstonian and British opinion on the Civil War, sec J. M. 
Hernon, “Trish Public Opinion and the American Civil War," doctoral dissertation, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 1963, 392—405. 

8 E. L. Godkin, "American Home Rule," Handbook of Home Rule, ed. James Bryce (Lon- 
don, 1887), s. 

* Ibid., 22. 
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portant to the Whiggish Liberal Unionists. A leading Hartingten Whig, 
the Duke of Argyll, believed that restoration of the Irish Parliament in 
Dublin that was abolished under the Act of Union of 1800 could lead to 
eivil war within the United Kingdom and complete Irish independence 
from Britain? Interestingly, during the American Civil War, Argyll said 
that he supported the Union for not admitting “what is called the right of 
secession. I think we ought to admit, in fairness to the Americans, that there 
are some things worth fighting for, and that national existence is one of 
them.”® W. E. H. Lecky, more of a Liberal than Argyll but not a Radical, 
as he wrote, “like Mr, Bright or Mr, Disraeli,” believed that Irish Home 
Rule would plant “in the very heart of the British Empire the seeds of 
triumphant and contagious anarchy, and perhaps even of civil war."? This 
attitude toward Home Rule or states’ rights exemplifies the conversion of 
many “old” Whigs to Conservatism. They believed that the American Civil 
War “had illustrated the power which rested in the hands of the modern 
state” and that the only safeguard against the power of an unchecked ma- 
jority, such as the Catholic nationalists in Ireland, was a strong constitution 
like that of the United States? These “old” Whigs indicted the “new” 

Gladstonian Liberals for underestimating the role of force in human affairs. 
Old Liberalism took shape as Liberal Unionism which was to be linked 
with imperialism,'? 

Many of the Liberal Unionists, however, especially the nonconformists, 
opposed Home Rule on moral grounds. Like Bright, they were against Home 
Rule as a matter of conscience and nat because of imperialistic motives. 
Goldwin Smith, a disciple of Bright and formerly Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History at Oxford, expressed some of their opinions. He wrote to the 
American journalist and reformer, G. W, Curtis, in 1886: “You fought for 
your Union against slavery; we are fighting for ours against savagery and 
superstition." In opposing Home Rule, Smith discussed the history of 
Irish-Americans and concluded that Celtic-Irishmen were unfit for self. 


5 Se G. D. Campbell, duke of Argyll, Irish Nationalism: An Appeal to Histary (London, 
1893 

S Quoted in George Peel, “George Douglas Campbell,” Dictionary of National Biography, 
Suppl. (3 vols., London, 1901), I, 387. 

TA Victorian Historian: Private Letters of W.E.H. Lecky 1859-1878, ed, H. M. Hyde 
(London, 1947), 11. 
W. E. H. Lecky, An Irish Historian on Home Rule for Ireland (London, 1889), 7. 

s Jobn Roach, "Liberalism and the Victorian Intelligentsia,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 

NE e 1, 1957), 58-81. 


$ Sraith to Curtis, Feb. 11, 1886, quoted in Elisabeth Wallace, Godwin Smith: Victorian 
Liberal (Toronto, 1957), 92. 
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government. He specifically singled out the attitude of Irish-Americans to- 
ward the Negro and referred to the New York Draft Riots: 

No pen, I believe, has been used with more h goodwill than miné in doing 
justice to the graces Of thé Irish charaétet. But there i$ no use iù denyiñg that 
the Irishman, like other Celts, is by nature politically weak, and apt to fall under 
the leadership of evil men. American politics, in the cities especially, are a miourn- 
ful proof of the fact. As a labourer, the Irishman in the United States has been 
invaluable; as à voter, he has been the unhappy tool of knavery and corruption. 
He became the vassal supporter of slavéry, atid was thé most cruel eneniy of the 
negra. Nor is there any use in denying that when people applaud assassination, 
stand by in a crowd while a poor boy has his brains beaten out before his mother’s 
eyes for obeying his lawful master, drag the husband into his wife’s presence to 
be shot, kill one woman, boycott another in childbirth from receiving medical 
aid, go out by hundreds to hoot a widow on her return from viewing the body 
of her murdered husband, cut off the udders of cows, and at New York set fire 
to a negro orphan asylum, increase of self-government is by no means sure to be 
an unmixed boon. These are not pleasant things to recall, but recalled they must 
be when it is proposed to take a momentous and irrevocable step on the assump- 
tion that British connection being ended, all will be well. British connection is 


not the cause of Irish crime and disorder, or of the killing of negroes and Chinese 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Full of moral indignation after concluding that Irish-Americans and the 
Celtic-Irish in Ireland were irrational, Smith claimed that American history 
provided one lesson for Great Britain: “The Americans, people of British 
blood, nobly resolved to make any sacrifice rather than submit to the dis- 


ruption of their Union. This is the only pertinent lesson which the American 
continent sends to England at this hour.” 

The opportunistic Joseph Chamberlain combined the self-righteous mo- 
rality and reform-mindedness of the Radicals with the imperialism of the 
Whigs to form the essential character of Liberal Unionism. He too made use 


of the lesson of the Civil War and expressed his opposition to Home Rule 
in Lincolnesque language: 


I say to Ireland what the Liberals or Republicans of the North said to the 
Southern States of America: “The Union must be preserved.” Within these limits 
there is nothing which you may not ask and hope to obtain. Equal laws, equal 
justice, equal opportunities, equal prosperity—these shall be freely accorded to 
you. Your wishes shall be our guide, your prejudices shall be by us respected, 
your interests shall be our interests, but nature and your position have forged 
indissoluble links which cannot be sundered without being fraught with conse- 
quences of misery and ruin to both our countries, and which, therefore, we shall 
use all the resources of the Empire to keep intact. 

12 Goldwin Smith, Dismemberment No Remedy (London, n.d.), 19-20. 

18 Ibid., 28. 


14 Speech of Chamberlain at Liverpool, Oct. 25, 1881, quoted in J. L. Garvin and Julian 
Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (4 vols., London, 1932-51), I, 345. See also note 2, 
above. 
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In conclusion, it must be emphasized that there is a limit to the parallel 
between Irish nationalism and southern states’ rights. Few historians today 
would suggest that the Radicals were wrong in seeing the abolition of 
slavery as a great moral issue in the Civil War, but few would agree with 
the view of the Liberal Unionists that there was a similar issue in opposition 
to Home Rule for Ireland. On the contrary, in the view of many critics, 
states’ rights embodied in the cause of Irish nationalism was purified and 
made more attractive by centuries of neglect and persecution on the part of 
the central government, while, as Lord Acton pointed out, the moral issue 
of slavery greatly contributed to the failure of the Confederacy and to the 
discrediting of southern states’ rights. 
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SCIENTIFIC CHANGE: HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL, SOCIAL AND TECHNICAL CONDITIONS FOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC DISCOVERY AND TECHNICAL INVENTION, FROM ANTIQ- 
UITY TO THE PRESENT. SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 9~15 JULY, 1961. Edited by A. C. 
Crombie. (New York: Basic Books. 1963. Pp. xii, 896. $17.50.) 


SEVERAL recent symposia in the history of science have been set quite specific 
tasks by their directors; the symposiasts have bent their expert attention to the 
effort to solve critical problems, or to gain a more general view of a period. The 
number of specialists competent to deal with a problem or a period is usually 
limited. Several symposia may be brought together at one meeting, but their 
members do not all work together at a single task. This symposium is unusual: 
Dr. Crombie, who directed it, posed a very definite set of questions to each of his 
symposiasts; yet these symposiasts were a motley crowd, comprising professional 
physicists, biologists, economists, historians, sociologists, philosophers, and medi- 
cal men, as well as specialists chosen from the whole range of specialisms which 
make up the history of science. It was the almost quixotic questions of the di- 
rector that gave unity and direction to this large and diverse group. 

The study of the history of science was from the start highly individual, 
large with intellectual ideals. Its acknowledged fathers, men like Paul Tannery, 
were curious about science and its history. They wished also to see its place on 
the larger canvas of the life of men in societies. This symposium is very much 
in this tradition. One of Crombie's questions—" What were the essential changes 
in scientific thought, and how were they brought about? "—concerns the internal 
environment of science, the ordered development of theories, concepts, mathe- 
matical and experimental techniques, and the assessment of the effect of changes 
on the balance of scientific opinion. Even this question is broad enough to include 
in its scope general discussions of scientific method, or canons of satisfactory ex- 
planation, which might be influential in all the sciences, and metaphysical, re- 
ligious, and cosmic beliefs, The other questions are about the relations of science 
to society, about the full historical setting of the men and institutions of science. 
They ask what opportunities were afforded to scientists in the societies of their 
times, what motives they had for serious work, what sort of men they were, 
how their work was affected by the interests and activities of their contemporaries, 
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and whether their work had any influence on thought or technology. Contributors 
were also asked to discuss and assess the effect of assumptions about the nature 
of science and the nature of societies on their work. 

The papers offered in reply to those questions form nine groups; the papers 
from each group were discussed together, and the critical commentaries and 
discussions are grouped with them in the printed volume. Several contributions 
come from specialists in the study of techniques, institutions, theories, or tech- 
nologies of specific periods and cultures. One group discusses the establishment 
ef science in antiquity (Part I); there is a paper by Joseph Needham on Chinese 
science (Part II); a third group diseusses science and technology in the Middle 
Ages (Part III). A further three sections deal with modern science: physieal sci- 
ences, biology and medicine, the organization of science and technology (Parts 
V-VII). Thomas S, Kuhn presented a paper on the sociology of science, wherein 
he argues the importance of strongly conservative traditions in science and the 
comparative rarity of change; Rupert Hall and Michael Polanyi discuss this 
(Part IV). A paper on the history of science as an academic discipline appears 
in Part VII, Part IX is given to the historiography of science and includes a 
paper on the historiography of science in Russia by V. P. Zuboy of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

Each of the contributors, while paying more or less attention to the questions 
put to him, drew on his specialized knowledge to answer them, and the papers are 
of interest for their detail as much as for their contributions to the general theme. 
Both theme and details are debated in the critical commentaries and discussions. 
Historians, sociologists, and economists, studying the same societies from their 
different points of view, were expected to see science and technology in rather 
different roles, and to criticize accordingly; professional scientists were expected 
to know something about the internal and social contexts of their work, The 
resulting collection may be seen as a representative selection of up-to-date papers 
in various fields, but also as a more or less successful attempt to write a novel 
kind of cooperative synthetic history. One may or may not be sympathetic to 
such attempts, but there is no doubting the seriousness of this attempt by a group 
of excellent scholars and professionals. It deserves equally serious appraisal. 


Aberdeen Üniversity M. F. PARTRIDGE 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF EMPIRES, By S, N. Eisenstadt. (New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe. 1963, Pp. xix, 524. $15.00.) 


Prorsssor Eisenstadt’s impressive volume is the work of many years’ devoted 
labor. It is the purpose of his study to apply sociological concepts to the considera- 
tion of historical societies through the comparative analysis of political systems. He 
does not do this in the manner of historians, but as a sociologist (albeit a political 
one). He seeks, in other words, to adumbrate a recurrent type of political order 
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in the structure and developinent of these systems, namely buréaucratic empires. 
His book does not uüdeitake ta describe these systems or the culture of which 
they were à part, but it hopes perhaps to provide the histórian with working hy- 
potheses for his adinittedly more exacting work. At the same time, Eisenstadt 
hopes to show söciölogists and political scientists sorne of the réw&rds of this kind 
of compatative study. Both by contrast and comparison, one finds oneself re- 
tnindéd of Feudalisii in History which Rushton Coulborn edited, organized as 
that volume was, according to historic forms of feudalism, ahd held together by 
à general comparative éssay. Eisenstadt fitmly maintaihs his getieralizing analyti- 
cal approach. Building entirely on secofidaty miäterial, indicated in a vast, highly 
suggestive, and indeed to me, formidable bibliography, he broadly divides his 
material according to two general categories: conditions of development and con- 
ditions of perpetuation, 

The first of these topies is subdivided into six chapters which deal respectively 
with the setting and the problem, the fundamental characteristics (basic hypothe- 
ses), the economic structure, religious and cultural organization, social organiza- 
tion and stratification, and the institutionalization of the political system. The 
second part is also divided into six chapters, addressed to the policies of rulers, 
political activities of major groups and strata; the social determinants of political 
processes, the bureaucracy, the place of the political process, and finally processes 
of change: A chapter of coriclusions completes the volume. 

It would take an article of many pages to review dnd evaluate Eisenstadt's 
many interesting findings. I have already had occasion to include some of theri 
in a general theory of politics. His basic findings can be and are summed up in 
the proposition that the most important conditions fof the institutionalization of 
such bureaucratié eiipires were: the tendericy of rulets toward implemehting au- 
toridmous political goals and the developirient öf certain, relatively limited levels 
of differentiation and free-floáting resources in all the major institutional spheres 
of these societies, Only when both these conditions were present did such bureau- 
cratic empires evolve in à steady progression toward institutionalizing a centralized 
polity with a bureaucratic administration. Since these findings are broadly in 
keeping with the work of histotians who have elucidated the emergency of cen- 
tralized bureaucracies in England, France, and other European countries, the 
contribution of Eisenstadt may be said to lie in showing that we are here con- 
fronted with a general law or pattern. Why it should hold is a question that only 
general political theory would seem to be able to elucidate in terms of power, 
rule, influence, authority; and the test. If the fundamientäl features of these sys- 
tems ate biiteauctatic organization and what the author calls “organs of political 
struggle," then it should not occasion any surprise that he also found that the 
continued functioning of such a System is contingent on the coftinued prevalence 
of these basic conditions, This prevaletice was in turn dependent on the political 
process: the policies of the rulers, the orientations, goals, and activities of the 
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principal strata, and their interrelation. Political theory would expect it and will 
be grateful for this painstaking, empirical confirmation. 

The author included approximately a hundred pages of analytical tables 
through which his material can be seen in an overview and general impressions 
of the thrust of his several themes may be gleaned. While highly schematic, they 
are helpful. The same cannot be said of the index which, while adequate for 
names, lacks analytical perspective so that even crucial categories such as those 
mentioned in this review cannot be traced, This lack of a good index is regrettable 
in a work that otherwise is distinguished by careful and cautious scholarship, bold 
interest in exploring new paths, and generous recognition of the work of other 
scholars throughout. The Political Systems of Empires constitutes a major con- 
tribution to sociology, political science, and comparative history. 


Harvard University CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE CITY. Edited by Oscar Handlin and John 
Burchard. [Publications of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M. I. T. Press and Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 299. $7.50.) 


Uszrur and timely in view of current interest in the study and teaching of urban 
history, this book is a collection of papers and comments presented at an inter- 
disciplinary conference on the city sponsored in 1961 by the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies and the Harvard University Summer School. Only seven of the 
contributors are historians in the strict sense of the word; the others represent 
such fields as city planning, economics, philosophy, political and social science, 
and the history of architecture. Though an implied aim of the conference was to 
consider the content and presentation of urban history, the papers focus more par- 
ticularly upon the city as a historical phenomenon, with resulting emphases that 
nevertheless are of interest to the specialist in urban history as well as to other 
historians. 

One theme that is given informative elaboration in many of the papers is the 
identification of urbanism with the rise and development of civilization from 
early times, and this is illuminated by the knowledge and insights of such 
specialists as Robert Lopez, Alexander Gerschenkron, Sylvia Thrupp, and Sir 
John Summerson. Frequently recurrent also is the suggestion that the middle 
years of the twentieth century mark a significant turning point in the periodiza- 
tion of urban history, in view of present-day forces which encourage the dispersal 
of urban population. Many of the essays document in some way the deep ambi- 
valence of society toward the city which, in Kenneth Boulding's words, has been 
since Biblical times not only "Zion, the city of God" but "Babylon, the scarlet 
- woman." Carl Schorske finds Europeans from Voltaire to Spengler viewing the 
city successively as virtuous, vicious, and beyond good and evil, while American 
intellectuals, according to Morton White, have expressed hostility to the city not 
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only because cities were too civilized but because they were not civilized enough. 
Penn’s aspirations for a “green country town” were an early reflection of ambiva- 
lence toward the city in the American scene, although, as Anthony Garvan points 
out, the Philadelphia town plan owed much to the acquaintance of Thomas 
Holme, Penn’s surveyor general, with Irish town design. Frank Freidel’s comment 
makes the point that attitudes toward the city can spring from concrete situations 
as well as from long-nurtured traditions. 

To judge from the published papers, the conference concerned itself less than 
might have been expected with the techniques of writing urban history and with 
assessing the relative merits of the individual urban biography as against the more 
generalized pattern-and-process approach, Eric Lampard spoke for the latter, in 
the conviction that urbanization supplies a potential frame of reference for ex- 
plaining social change, but Oscar Handlin, Denis Brogan, and John Burchard 
supported the monograph as the best source of safe generalization. To quote 
Handlin, “We need fewer studies of the city in history than of the history of 
cities.” Perhaps a future conference, similarly interdisciplinary, can address itself 
to supplying the guidelines for making the urban biography increasingly useful 
as a tool of comparison to those for whom pattern and process—certainly the ulti- 
mate goal—are a primary concern, A discriminating bibliography of works re- 
lating to the history of cities, prepared by Philip Dawson and Sam B. Warner, 
gives added value to this stimulating volume. 


New York University BAyaD STILL 


THE NATURE OF COMMUNISM. By Robert V. Daniels. (New York: Random 
House. 1962. Pp. xvi, 398. $6.00.) 

RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM. By Y. Boyko et al. [Independent Ukrainian Associa- 
tion for Research of National Problems in Soviet Theory and Practice.] 
(Munich: Verlagshaus Bong & Co. [1961.] Pp. 336.) 


THese two works both set for themselves the task of explaining the essential 
meaning of Communism. In the volume by Professor Daniels of the University 
of Vermont the problem of modern Communism is successively placed in nine 
different contexts and then probed and dissected until all possible interpretation 
has been extracted. In contrast to this multitheme approach, Professors Boyko 
and Kulchytskyi of the Ukrainian Free University and Mr. Sulyma of the 
Ukrainian Institute of Economics offer four essays in which a single theme is 
intensively developed—that Communism is completely Russian in essence and 
is the virtually inevitable fruition of qualities inherent in the Great Russian soul. 
There are other contrasts between these two books. Daniels’ volume is dispassion- 
ate, reasoned, and clearly written. 'The Ukrainian essays are flagrantly anti-Rus- 
sian, and their content is often obscured by the authors’ fondness for an abstract 
and complex terminology. 

What are the nine categories by which Daniels analyzes his subject? He ex- 
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amines Communism “first as the orthodox application of Marxist principles; 
. next as the creature of the Russian Revolution; then as a party conspiracy; as 
a struggle for world power; as a product of Russian history; as a rebellion against 
the West; as a form of the industrial revolution; as totalitarian society; and as 
a secular faith.” Hach category receives a separate chapter. The reader will readily 
recognize that several of Daniels’ arguments and conclusions are not novel and 
in fact have been voiced by others over the past years. Such is of course to be 
expected in the light of the enormous amount of attention that has been given 
the subject and does not at all detract from the general excellence of the work, 
which is one of the most sensible, balanced, and comprehensive studies of Com- 
munism that I have read, 

Among the more outstanding parts of this excellent analysis is Daniels’ con- 
struction of a hypothetical pattern of revolution, one that is rather more complex 
(nine stages) than the usual models. In the framework of this pattern Daniels 
decides that the Soviet Union “has probably reached the end of its revolutionary 
journey.” Its dynamic phase is over (unlike this phase of the Chinese revolution). 
The dictates of immediate strategy and the struggle to retain and expand power 
have triumphed over the pull of idealism and utopian goals, The Soviet leaders 
have become cautious players who do not want to be thrown out of the game. 
One feels, however, that Daniels goes perhaps too far in presenting the Soviet 
rulers as tacticians of power, almost completely unencumbered by ideological 
commitment. After all, Communists use power to maintain particular institutions 
and to pursue particular goals that are a good bit different from the institutions 
and goals either of democrats or of fascists. 

In this book, which is repeatedly helpful because of the enlightening per- 
spectives that are developed, one might single out as especially good Daniels’ 
- analysis of the relationship between Communism and Eastern revolt and his 
discussion of totalitarianism. 

In the other volume, Boyko’s essay, “Russian Historic Tradition in the Bolshe- 
yist Solution of the Nationality Problem,” is an effort to demonstrate that all 
Russian voices of old regime Russia were imperialistic, There was not even one 
genuine respecter of the right of national self-determination, His second essay, 
“Russian Populism as a Source of Leninism-Stalinism,” is more convincing but 
as poorly organized. His usage of the term “totalitarianism” might be compared 
with that of Daniels. 

Kulchytskyi’s “Analysis of the Russian Nature of Bolshevism in N. A. 
Berdyaev's Writings," which employs the most difficult vocabulary and style of 
these essays, is an attempt to expose the inadequacies of Berdyaev's thinking about 
Communism. Religio-philosophical terminology abounds, and the writing is al- 
most impossible to understand in some places (perhaps the fault of a translator). 
The author has an interesting objection to Berdyaev's characterization of Com- 
munism as a religion. Kulchytskyi insists, rather convincingly, that Communism 
in fact lacks two "fundamental and indispensable prerequisites” of religion: 
the quality of “transcendency” or "ultra-mundaneness" and the quality of “in- 
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warditess” (tontemiplation, prayer); for Communistn contemplates no trans: 
éetidental reality and insists on the complete and permanent "extrovérsion" of 
phan. | 

Sulyma’s cohclüding essay, “The Russia Nature of Bolshevish as Seen 
through the Works of Russian Writers, Püblicists, and Scholars,” seeks to ež- 
plain the Kremlin’s actions in tetris of such concepts as "inherent national law,” 
“innate state of the Russian coriscióusness," and “Rüssian self-realization. Some 
of the more turgid passages from Russiañ writers, such as Tyutchev and Dostoev- 
ski, are quoted to demonstrate the dire and gloomy förebödings of the advenit 
of Bolshevism. 

However one may insist upon the Russian (rore accurately Leninist) origin 
and hature of modern Communism, the fact remaing that Communismn, like 
democracy or fascism, cari strike roots anywhere in the world arid exhibits great 
adaptability (for exämple, in China). It is altogether unfortunáte that other 
“souls” besides the Great Russian soul appéar to be suitable or potential vessels 
for this doctrine. 

Emory University Kermir E. McKenzie 


LAND AND POWER: BRITISH AND ALLIED POLICY ON GERMANY'S 
FRONTIERS 1916-19. By Harold I. Nelson. [Studies in Political History.] 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp: xiv, 402. $8.25.) 


IN this solidly packed volume, Harold I: Nelsón has produced an inforniative 
_appraisal of thé territorial settlement with Germany after the First World War. 
Although his major concern is with British official attitudes and policy, his in- 
quiry requires careful considération of Amiérican and French approaéhes as well. 
Indeed, some of his most interesting conclusions have to do with the genesis 
and influerice of the policies pursued by Woodrow Wilsoh and his American 
délegation. 

The first two parts of the study deal respectively with the wartime back- 
ground of the approach to peacemaking and with the attitudes of the major 
governments before the Patis Coriference. Nelson shows that Britain regarded 
close identity of outlook with the United States, especially on German territorial 
jäsues, as possible and desirable, hoping that such a policy might induce the 
United States to follow an international course in thé postwar world. Under- 
standably, in the light of the author's purpose, British preparations on territorial 
questions are the most thoroughly discussed, and Americani preparations are 
rather neglected. It does seem a pity, however, that Lawrence Gelfand's study 
of “The Inquiry" was not published in time for Nelson to have seen it, for it 
would have enriched his assessment of the attitudes of such men as Sidney E. 
Mezes and Isaiah Bowman who of course later played a role in the disctission of 
Germati frontiers at the Paris Conférence, 

Most of thé book deals with the German-Polish frontier and Danzig, with 
the Rhineland and the treaty of guarantee that emerged as a substitute for French 
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proposals concerning the area, with the Saar issue and the Sudeten question, and 
finally with the disputed territories on the borders of the Low Countries. ‚Nel- 
son’s method is to put down almost verbatim the positions revealed in the official 
and unofficial documents and private papers he has used. In fact, his readers 
might have been better served if he had digested some of the materials more 
carefully. To illustrate, we have long quotations in French from Paul Mantoux’s 
important notes on the deliberations of the Council of Four, often of Wilson’s 
or Lloyd George’s words, which do not always require the precise and subtle 
shading of.the translator’s French but simply a clear paraphrase of the thrust 
of an idea. 

Nelson more than makes up in his conclusions for this tendency to quote 
too much (and perhaps comment too little) in the body of his study. A number 
of his judgments are of great interest. He shows that the identity of outlook be- 
tween Wilson and his staff on the Saar question has been exaggerated. The 
American advisers saw the issue much as did the French, a position hardly 
“Wilsonian” in its tone. On the other hand, as Nelson studies the territorial nego- 
tiations, he does not easily discover the inexperience and weakness so often at- 
tributed to Wilson. He sees the President’s role in the preparation of a hard 
peace as less a retreat and more positive than often believed. Wilson, he argues, 
was not convinced that genuine political change had taken place in Germany, 
hence his support of containment measures. As for the British delegation, it was 
sharply divided over the German-Polish boundary on both the technical and 
political levels, while most of its members supported a German-Czech line based 
upon geographic, strategic, and economic factors rather than ethnic considera- 
tions. In the West, Lloyd George sought to bolster French security with America’s 
involvement in Europe’s future. He regarded the European equilibrium as 
temporary and hoped to use the American treaty as a guarantee against the 
consequences of a German revival. Yet at the same time, Nelson concludes, 
because he felt it necessary to hedge against American reversion to isolationism, 
he could not afford to break with Clemenceau. The British delegation therefore 
pursued a moderate and pragmatic course in the German territorial negotiations, 
trying to reconcile balance of power considerations with the forces of nationality. 
That any other course would have been more successful does not seem likely to 
the author, and it is an indication of the soundness of his argument that it ap- 
pears no more likely to the reader of this careful and detailed monograph. 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


HISTOIRE DE NOTRE TEMPS: POLITIQUES NATIONALES ET CON- 
FLITS INTERNATIONAUX, 1945-1962. By F, L’Huillier et al. ([Paris:] 
Sircy. 1964. Pp. 409. 28 fr.) 

As Fernand L'Huillier, the editor and major author of this book, honestly notes 

in his preface, the history of our own times finds it difficult to detach itself from 
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either the mystique of political science or the dull, listless chronicle. Still, this 
work, which devotes roughly one hundred pages each to Europe, Asia-Middle 
East-Southeast Asia, America-Australia, and, finally, Africa, serves a useful pur- 
pose. It puts down a considerable amount of data in a reasonably palatable form, 
refusing to fall prey to the various determinisms and party lines, and at the 
same time demonstrating a keen awareness of ideologies, behaviorist thought, 
national and bloc interests. 

Post-1945 was a world of increased complexity in which man reached out 
In many contradictory directions toward an unknown destiny. Halfway between 
1945 and 1962, where this book tapers off, the two Great Powers went in for 
defense-offense escalation. This decision brought about heavy burdens and greatly 
reduced the ability of each to focus effectively upon the “Third World,” another 
new phenomenon and one that a half century hence might well be vital and 
could be dominant. 

Since this introduction of terror into international relationships, several other 
elements enter the picture. Europe has come back into full productivity, and in 
De Gaulle’s case, into independence of action. The Soviet Union and the Chinese 
freres no longer see eye to eye on many things, particularly coexistence with the 
“Western imperialists.” It is the view of L’Huillier that this split will last as long 
as Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev remain at the controls. 

Based upon a secondary literature largely in European languages and written 
mostly by Europeans—D. W. Brogan is responsible for the chapter on American 
policy, and J. D. B. Miller wrote the sections on Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand—this book has a freshness and originality that we can all afford to 
ponder. As one needling example, which will bother the wavers of the bloody 
shirt, P. Monbeig of the Sorbonne, who wrote the chapter on Latin America, 
notes, “The demands that the Republican administration in Washington imposed 
upon Fidel Castro justified the pro-Soviet evolution of the Cubans in the eyes 
of the Latin-Americans.” 


Northwestern University Ricrarp M. Brace 


Ancient and Medieval 


THE SALERNITAN QUESTIONS: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE PROBLEM LITER- 
ATURE, By Brian Lawn. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
240. $10.10.) 


THis extremely important work opens up certain hitherto virtually unexamined 
paths of scientific methodology and content during the Middle Ages and strength- 
ens further the continuity between the classical period and the Renaissance. The 
matter at hand, as set forth in the title, concerns not only the transmission of 
concrete conclusions drawn from classical scientific investigations but the at- 
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tendant method used, induction and empiricism, In his work on Grosseteste 
Mr, Crombie has already traced the importance of this thirteenth-century figure 
as a lineal ancestor of the seventeenth-century scientific revolution, Others have 
brought to our attention the importance of the school of Salerno from the time 
of Constantinus Africanus in the eleventh century. Now Mr. Lawn suggests we 
must go back at least to the ninth century for an earlier appearance of these im- 
portant matters. This places us squarely in the constructive period of the 
Carolingian renaissance thereby heightening its importance and attaching it more 
securely to those renaissances that followed. The development of the Carolingian 
minuscule and the intensive copying of manuscripts that was pursued thereafter 
may have led to the disappearance of the earlier manuscriptural evidence that 
would have forged the necessary material link with antiquity, but this may now 
be accepted as existing by inference, particularly if we see in the work of Isidore 
of Seville and the Venerable Bede a largely suggestive confirmation of it. 

As Lawn suggests, his work is not by any means definitive or exhaustive in 
regard to the importance and all the ramifications of the Salernitan questions. 
Much exists still only in manuscript and needs proper editing and publishing. 
Also some of the seminal figures are still too little known or insufficiently ex- 
amined. And it is to be hoped that this study will lead to an intensification of 
research therein, as, for example, the various books of problems ascribed to 
Aristotle, This all leads to the belief that there are still wide areas of medieval 
science that need much more thorough investigation before any adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of this too often and too easily misunderstood period 
are achieved. | 
queried on page 82, note 1, may possibly be Kraton I, a declamator of the time 
of the elder Seneca (see Paully-Wissowa-Kroll, XI, 1660), There is an article on 
William of Conches in Scriptorium, I (1947), by A. Vernet not mentioned in the 
bibliography. The important fourteenth-century figure, a German encyclopedist 
who paraphrased Thomas of Cantimpré, Konrad von Megenburg, Das Puch der 
Natur (Sarton, III, 817-21), is not mentioned in the text. | 


Emory University Francis S, BENJAMIN, JR. 


ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND AND THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
H, R, Loyn. [Social and Economic History of England.] (New York: St 
Martin's Press. 1962. Pp. xii, 422. $6.50.) 


Tas careful and well-written study is the first volume in a series edited by Asa 
Briggs entitled “Social and Economic History of England.” Mr. Loyn’s volume 
constitutes a balanced, thoughtful synthesis of modern scholarship on English 
social and economic history from the Anglo-Saxon settlements through the 
Norman Conquest—a synthesis that incorporates the results not only of historical 
research in the documents, but also of place name studies, aerial photography, 
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and archaeological and numismatic data. The author’s own knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon and early Anglo-Norman source materials and his familiarity with con- 
temporary developments on the Continent enable him to move confidently 
through the voluminous modern literature on his subject, rejecting theories he 
finds unconvincing, reserving judgment on others, and arranging the rest into 
an intelligent conceptual scheme. | 

' In Loyn’s view, the supreme achievement of Anglo-Saxon England was the 
development of economic stability and social cohesion through a prolonged 
process of “territorialization.” First of all, the Anglo-Saxon settlers and their 
descendants tamed the land and established firm roots in it, thereby strengthen- 
ing the hold of man upon nature. Behind the rise of commerce in the eleventh 
century lay “the slow plodding advance of corporate agriculture. During these 
centuries the peasant was fixed on his plot. . . .” The stabilization of the agrarian 
community was accompanied by a closely related trend in the development of 

social and political institutions—from bonds of kinship to bonds of lordship. 
The scope and power of the monarchy steadily increased, and the land fell more 
and more under the control of a territorial aristocracy of ealdormen and thegns 
who performed essential functions, military, administrative, and judicial, under 
the supreme authority of the king. And while society was achieving greater 
cohesion through the development of territorial units such as the village, the 
hundred, and the shire, the Church was establishing its own version of terri- 
torial government through the parish and the diocese. The basic movement, over 
the long period between the seventh and eleventh century, “was away from the 
tie of blood, and towards the tie of the territorial community.” 

Loyn quite obviously has great respect for the Anglo-Saxon achievement, and 
rightly so. But he also gives full credit to the contribution of Danes and Nor- 
mans, In the best tradition of modern scholarship, he recognizes the significance 
of the Norman influence on English institutions without feeling the necessity 
of denigrating the Anglo-Saxons: “The great achievement of the Norman lay 
in his concentration of territorial power. The great achievement of the Saxon 
lay in the creation of such power.” 

There are some minor points in Loyn’s book with which one might take 
issue. When he states that landholding was the essential means of providing and 
provisioning an army in the feudal society of Norman England, he seems to imply, 
wrongly I believe, that land was not the basis of military service in Anglo-Saxon 
times. And it is possible that he lays excessive stress on the “solidarity” of the 
Norman monarchy and aristocracy vis-à-vis the post-Conquest Anglo-Saxons. 
But in neither case is Loyn’s position exotic. These are matters on which scholars 
of good judgment and good will can honestly differ. 

Students of Anglo-Saxon England will be indebted to Loyn for this judicious 
survey which brings order and meaning out of the heterogeneous data of Old 
English economic and social history. 


University of California, Santa Barbara C. Warren HOLLISTER 
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THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES: 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY WITH AUGUSTINUS TRIUMPHUS AND 
THE PUBLICISTS. By Michael Wilks. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought. New Series, Volume IX.] (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 619. $12.50.) 


Tuts book deals with the problem of sovereignty as it presented itself in the po- 
litical thought of propapal publicists during roughly the period 1250-1350. Ac- 
cordingly, the author has had to deal in almost as much detail with theology, 
philosophy, and law as with political theory. Although, as the subtitle indicates, 
the works of Augustinus Triumphus of Ancona (the only items among original 
sources in the bibliography consulted in manuscript) constitute the point de 
départ, Dr. Wilks also takes into account the writings of fifty-three identifiable 
publicists as well as eighteen anonymous works, There are useful notes on these 
publicists and anonymous works in the third appendix. Wilks makes no claim 
to have used any secondary authorities published after 1957, when most of his 
writing was completed, and even E. H. Kantorowicz’ The King's Two Bodies, 
published in that year, is noticed only in footnotes. He has, on the other hand, 
used every relevant publication prior to 1957, so much so that his bibliography 
is an indispensable guide to the whole literature of late medieval political theory. 
Let it be said at once that the book is a happy combination of meticulous and 
even awesome scholarship and a felicitous command of the queen’s English. It 
is refreshing to find no trace of the pseudotechnical jargon that makes certain 
recent works in the field so difficult to read and comprehend. 

The book begins with a short introduction to Augustinus Triumphus (c. 
1270—1328), his works, and his place generally in medieval political thought. The 
major part of the book is divided into six parts that deal with problems indicated 
by the titles: universal society, origin of political authority, God and Caesar, Vicar 
of Christ, changing conceptions of universal authority, the conciliar theory. There 
are a conclusion and, in addition to the third appendix, two other appendixes on 
the scriptural basis of the lay papacy and on the hierocratic interpretation of his- 
tory. 'The index is eminently useful and usable since topics are included with the 
customary listing of persons, places, and works. 

Wilks’s thesis is that Augustinus Triumphus and similar people built up a 
complete theory of papal sovereignty based on a Neoplatonic, Augustinian view 
of the Church as a universal and totalitarian state. Their Aristotelian opponents, 
influenced by the revival of Roman law, advanced the idea of a secularized, 
individualistic society and the notion of popular sovereignty. This eventually 
successful frontal assault on the hierocrats—the fresh point of view in Wilks's 
thesis—“was aided by the concealed undermining of the papal supremacy at 
the hands of the [Thomistic] moderates, who were pursuing the ideal of a Chris- 
tian humanism, . . . It was this #rahison des clercs which opened up the way for 
secularism and lay supremacy. Left to themselves the defenders of the Christian 
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ideal might have prepared better defences against the onrush of the classical 
resurrection; by attempting to come to terms with it they defeated their own pur- 
pose. And in this light Thomism comes to be seen not so much as the last Chris- 
tian barrier against the pagan floods, but as the catalyst through which the Ages 
of Faith became transmuted into an Age of Reason.” Wilks’s book is also a 
telling chronicle of the victory of nominalism over realism and of the implications 
of that victory. 


Emory University G. P. Currmo 


GENEVE ET L'ÉCONOMIE EUROPÉENNE DE LA RENAISSANCE, By 
Jean-François Bergier. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes—VI® Section. 
Centre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XXIX.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 519.) 


ANOTHER remarkable volume in this already remarkable series, edited by Professor 
Fernand Braudel, this book by Dr. Bergier traces the development of the 
fairs of Geneva from their inception in the 1300’s to 148o. He plans to write a 
second volume which will carry the story into the sixteenth century and also 
will deal in greater detail with the organization of the money market and the 
role of the fairs as an international clearing center. While Bergier accepts the 
view that the Italian Renaissance in general was a period of stagnation, he points 
out that Geneva, contrary to the prevailing trend, prospered and developed until 
about 1450 when it declined for two reasons: the rise of the competing fairs of 
Lyons and the crisis of the Italian economy. Certainly the depression deepened 
after 1470, but it is doubtful whether the recovery occurred as early as 1480. 

Bergier is right in attributing the spectacular and sudden rise of the Lyons 
fairs (around 1465) to the economic policy of Louis XI. This policy explains 
why this development happened at a particular moment, but it might have come 
sooner or later, since Lyons was better located in relation to the French market, 
once the devastations of the Hundred Years’ War had come to an end. 

As Bergier himself points out in the first part of his book, Geneva was handi- 
capped by the limited resources of the surrounding territory, which had little 
to offer as exportable commodities with the exception of woolen cloth from 
Fribourg. Geneva's only advantage was its position at the junction of two axes: 
an east-west axis that extended from Germany to Spain and a north-south route 
from Italy to Flanders through the passes of the Simplon and the Great Saint 
Bernard. Lyons was, however, a stopping point on the same east-west axis, and 
the north-south route did not necessarily have to pass through Geneva. 

On the financial side the fairs were dominated by the Italian banking houses 
and played a cardinal role in the settlement of international balances between 
Northern Europe and Italy. While Geneva after 1466 retained some of the trade, 
it lost all importance as a financial center when the Italian bankers moved to 
Lyons. 
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In accordance with the method favored by Lucien Febvre and Fernand 
Braudel, the author devotes considerable space to geograpbic environment and 
human resources. There is an excellent map of the region around Geneva, very 
helpful because relief and mountain passes are clearly indicated. The style is 
pleasing and readable. This book, based on archival sources in several countries, 
is a major contribution and replaces the earlier work by Frédéric Borel, which 
is completely out of date. 


Brooklyn, New York FLorENcE EDLER DE Roover 


Modern Europe 


THE MILLENNIUM OF EUROPE. By Oscar Halecki. Foreword by Hendrick 
Brugmans. (| Notre Dame, Ind.:] University of Notre Dame Press. 1963. Pp. 
xxvii, 441. $8.95.) 


Prorzssor Halecki’s thesis is a comparatively simple one: Europe as a historical 
community has been erected on two traditions, Greco-Roman humanism and 
Christianity. This dualism has led in modern times to an imbalance that can be 
traced from the Renaissance through the scientific and industrial revolutions, The 
book ends with a plea for reuniting Christianity and humanism within the frame- 
work of a united Europe. This theme is accompanied by a valuable discussion 
of the expansion of these traditions throughout Europe, until in the tenth century 
with the Europeanization of Eastern Europe the millennium of Europe starts 
in earnest. 

Christianity is the decisive factor in this dualism; European culture is Chris- 
tian culture. It is at this point that difficulties arise, for the actual content and 
effectiveness of the concept of a Christian commonwealth are assumed, and 
historical events are measured against such a moral and ethical ideal. This ideal- 
istic basis is said to be more important than the materialistic superstructure, but 
the degree to which the ideal itself became involved, and changed by the involve- 
ment, with material concerns does not clearly emerge. A discussion of casuistry 
would have been essential, if only to face the problem of the continuity of 
meaning of the Christian commonwealth; nor does the modern linkage of this 
ideal with reactionary political regimes receive attention. The basic contention 
of both the indivisibility and continuity of a Christian Europe faces an admitted 
humanist challenge, but this was not without a rival morality of its own. The 
Renaissance is said to be influenced by the anti-Christian belief that politics has 
nothing to do with ethics; this can hardly be maintained, however, even for a 
figure like Machiavelli. Halecki connects political morality exclusively with a 
Christian tradition, an exclusiveness that leads him to underestimate the force 
of other European moral traditions and to push the idea of Christian continuity 
to great lengths. Surely skepticism and Neoplatonism were a break with Chris- 
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tianity, while the Becker thesis about the Enlightenment, which he accepts, has 
been challenged by modern scholarship. Even the spiritual unity of the Middle 
Ages saw vast areas of Europe succumb to heresies that did not share a “uni- 
versally accepted Christian doctrine.” | 

One misses a confrontation with such problems. The trouble seems to stem 
from the fact that a basically cultural approach is worked out in terms of the 
interrelationships of European states, that emphasizing the evolution of the Euro- 
pean state system pushes the problems of a Christian culture to the margins of the 
analysis. 

Marxism is the modern enemy; fascism, the great secularized religion, is 
strangely slighted. But even here the brushing aside of Marxist humanism would 
have been more convincing within the context of a modern scholarship that 
distinguishes between Marx, Engels, and Lenin. It is not quite clear why Russia 
should be excluded from Europe even before Communism, and the emphasis 
upon the persistence of its Asiatic tradition is a highly controversial point. 

The book attempts to arrive at the historical foundations of European unity, 
seen in terms of the Christian commonwealth. This goal led to assumptions rais- 
ing historical problems not solved in this book. Perhaps Halecki will now write 
a companion volume centering upon the cultural aspects of his thesis. 


University of Wisconsin Grorce L. Mossz 


HUMANISTS AND JURISTS: SIX STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Myron P. Gilmore. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 184. $4.25.) 


THE over-all title of this volume only partially conveys the scope of the six illumi- 
nating and provocative essays—four previously published but here extended and 
revised—that Professor Gilmore has devoted to the subject of new attitudes to- 
ward history in the Renaissance. The first three studies draw upon the Italian 
Renaissance and sixteenth-century French humanism, two are concerned with 
Erasmus, and a final essay deals with Erasmus’ friend Amerbach. 

Covering the period from Petrarch to Erasmus, the author pursues two closely 
related themes: the contrasting strains within humanism itself in regard to the 
nature and function of history, strains held in somewhat uneasy synthesis; the 
contribution of the lawyers to the new historical attitude emerging as a by-product 
of the humanist attack upon them. The more familiar attitude of the early hu- 
manists is admirably summarized, with its belief in the repetitive character of 
history and the relevance of the lessons of history to the present, its emphasis on 
original sources and textual criticism. Coexistent with it, however, was the sense 
of the uniqueness of historical events, of the importance of the free actions of 
individuals within the framework of given determinisms, hence the assumption 
that history does not repeat itself, This receives special elaboration in the essay 
on “Individualism in Renaissance Historians,” with illustrations drawn from 
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Commines, Bodin, and Guicciardini. Of particular interest is the role of the 
jurists in the development of a new historical attitude, a complicated theme that 
Gilmore here delineates with refreshing clarity. From the long-drawn attack of 
the humanists upon the lawyers for their unhistorical approach a school of 
humanistic jurisprudence emerged associated with Alciato and Budé (One 
wonders whether French influence was not more decisive for Alciato than Italian. 
in French dominated Milan.) Carried to extremes this philological technique 
was to render the study of Roman law purely academic and to rob it of relevance. 
Here as in their exaggerated "Ciceronianism" the humanists ultimately lost 
sight of their own historical canons, incurring the strictures of their greatest 
representatives, Erasmus and Bodin. | 

These central themes by no means exhaust the rich fare offered in Gilmore’s 
masterly essays. A small book of far-reaching content, it should not be missed by 
any student of the Renaissance. 


Smith College Leona C. GABEL 


A HISTORY OF THE WORSHIPFUL SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF 
LONDON. Volume I, 1617-1815. Abstracted and arranged from the manu- 
script notes of the late Cecil Wall by the late H. Charles Cameron. Revised, 
annotated, and edited by E. Ashworth Underwood, [Publications of the Well- 
come Historical Medical Museum, New Series, Number 8.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press for the Museum. 1963. Pp. xiv, 450. $8.80.) 


Ts book has had a curious history. It was begun by the late Dr. Cecil Wall, 
archivist and past master of the Society of Apothecaries, who realized the wealth 
of historical material contained in the archives of the society. Reading between 
the lines of the foreword, it seems clear that his labors produced an exhaustive 
and rather antiquarian work badly in need of cutting and rearrangement if it 
were to serve as a history, Unfortunately, before Wall himself could prune his 
manuscript, he died, and the task was undertaken by Dr. Hector Charles Cameron, 
a historian of medicine of some note. Cameron, working only with what had 
been left him by Wall, produced an acceptable manuscript before his death in 
1958. The job of seeing this work through the press was assumed by Dr. E. 
Ashworth Underwood of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. Underwood 
painstakingly went over the result of his two predecessors and found, obviously 
to his horror, that some of the transcriptions of the early manuscripts (by Wall) 
left something to be desired in accuracy. He then checked the documentation and 
corrected such faults as had been overlooked by the originator of the history. This 
led him back to the archives and also to the conclusion that the modern part 
of the history of the society required more detailed treatment than it had been 
accorded by Wall. Thus the decision was made to publish the history in two 
volumes, with Underwood being responsible for the later work while also revising 
and correcting the history of the earlier years. It is, therefore, almost impossible 
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to tell who the real author of this volume is, or even the extent to which the 
three authors are indebted to one another. The surprising thing is that the work 
is as cohesive as it is and that the whole effort has come off rather well. 

The volume is divided into two parts: pages 1-209 recount the history of the 
Society of Apothecaries, while pages 211-425 are devoted to notes and sources. 
The history proper is divided into fourteen essays that deal with the society 
from its founding in the seventeenth century to the Apothecaries Act of 1815 
which was to provide for the creation of general practitioners in medicine 
throughout most of the nineteenth century. The notes and sources not only 
document the essays, but provide a liberal sampling from the archives of the 
society. The style of the whole is a bit heavy although the intrinsic interest of 
the subject carries Underwood (and Wall and Cameron) over many a dull spot. 
The truly amazing aspect of this work is that it reveals a slice of history so rich 
that its appeal will be felt far beyond the limits of the history of medicine or the 
history of science. 'The Worshipful Society of Apothecaries of London was in the 
middle of the social and economic history of England. The historian of medicine 
who is interested in the quality and sources of medical practice must, of course, 
read this book. The historian of science who wishes to understand the peculiar 
nature of scientific institutions in England or who wants to trace the application 
of science, particularly chemistry, to human affairs should also be in the audience. 
With them must stand the social historian, for the society's trials and tribulations, 
its battles with the College of Physicians, and its unique relationship with the 
common people reveal many a fascinating point or nuance of social history. The 
economic historian, too, will find much of interest on the manufacture and use 
of medicinals which, in many ways, were of more importance to the ordinary 
man than were the products of heavy industry. The published sources from the 
society's archives will provide the starting point for many new researches. 


Cornell University L. Pearce WirrLiAMS 


SHELBURNE AND REFORM., By John Norris. (New York: St Martin’s Press. 
1963. Pp. xiii, 325. $12.00.) 


THE second Earl of Shelburne deserves more attention than he has received. He 
had his fingers in so many pies for so long that he became a fixture of his age, 
and no one then or since has fully explained his enigmatic character. Professor 
Norris attempts to probe part of the enigma by assessing Shelburne’s role in its 
political context, in order to explain why this would-be liberal was profoundly 
distrusted by his most liberal contemporaries, Aside from three chapters on the 
Earl’s early career, and one on his retirement, most of the book is almost evenly 
divided between his long years in opposition and his brief tenure of office in 
1782-1783. Although the focus is on his attempted reforms, there is also much 
valuable material on his political fortunes and his peace negotiations with France 
and the United States. 
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Norris considers Shelburne “one of the most important of the architects of 
change,” but does not make his case. An important architect is surely one who 
sees at least some of his major designs carried out, and Shelburne did not. In 
opposition he inveighed against the governmental system as corrupt; in office 
he found that it was not so much corrupt as complex, and beyond his power to 
change. This sudden education is the most interesting part of the book for the 
general reader, who watches an intelligent man, unrealistic in opposition, being 
forced into realism by acquiring responsibility for operating the system he had 
castigated. But the upshot was frustration, for as a reformer Shelburne failed. 

His specific efforts at “economical” reform, as described in these pages, are 
singularly hard to follow. The financtal practices that he tried to change were 
so variegated and intricate that only a few experts understood them at the time, 
and fewer understand them now. Norris does, but he makes little effort to ex- 
plain his terms or put his information in easily assimilable form, and often seems 
to be addressing only readers who share his expertise. Those who lack it will be- 
come lost in such details as the negotiable “In Course” bills of the Navy and 
Ordnance Boards, the Captain of Gentlemen Pensioners who might or might 
not “continue to mulct his Band of fees,” and even the distinction between “the 
personal accountability of administrative officers by judicial audit" and “the per- 
petual accountability of the offices in which the officers served, under administra- 
tive audit.” All this typifies a dangerous trend among the post-Namierites. They 
seem to be forming a cult, in which they are free to lapse on occasion into language 
intelligible only to those already initiated into their arcane mysteries. For the 
ordinary historian who is trying to understand the eighteenth century, what they 
have to say is sometimes informative and sometimes obscure to the point of 
mystification. 


University of Michigan Wırrim B, Wirrcox 


THE AMERICAN SECRETARY: THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD 
GEORGE.GERMAIN, 1775-1778. By Gerald Saxon Brown. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 246. $7.50.) 


Tue career of Lord George Germain has baffled historians. His conduct at the 
Battle of Minden has never been satisfactorily explained, and, although declared 
by court-martial unfit to serve in any military capacity, he was entrusted with 
the coercion of America and blamed for its failure. Despite this black record, 
there have always been hints of mitigating features, Resentful criticism by de- 
feated generals and eloquent political opponents is unconvincing; and con- 
temporaries were not unanimously derogatory. Professor Brown, with the great 
. manuscript collections of the Clements Library to draw upon, concentrates on the 
period 1775-1778, with the Saratoga campaign, recently re-examined also by 
Professor Willcox, as its centerpiece. He goes carefully into the evidence and 
does not shirk its difficulties. His balanced conclusion, though avowedly not a 
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rehabilitation, tends somewhat in that direction and is the more effective for its 
sobriety and discrimination. He emphasizes the violence of faction, which played 
a great part in the Minden affair and which is proverbial in English politics dur- 
ing the American Revolution. He is well justified in this emphasis, although oc- 
casionally unsure in dealing with groups or personalities. In the introductory 
chapters, for example, he does not mention Germain’s ambition to lead the Rock- 
ingham Whigs in the House of Commons—a vain hope that produced a long 
and interesting characterization by Burke in January 1773. On the other hand, 
the later conflict of personalities, especially with the officers serving in America, 
is closely examined, and a fair share of blame transferred from Germain to 
Carleton and, especially, to Sir William Howe. (An unfortunate misprint on 
page xor contradicts the author's judgment that an eventual cordon of power 
was intended to separate the northern and southern colonies in 1777.) The 
accusations of ambiguous or too rigid instructions are shown to be at least exag- 
gerated, and the author has found new evidence to suggest that Germain would 
have been a sounder strategist in the war with France than his more influential 
colleague, Sandwich. 

It may indeed be argued that many elements have been undervalued to 
Germain’s disadvantage in the traditional story which owes so much to the 
“ghost of Minden” and the defeat at Saratoga. The fact remains that, in the 
American campaigns, Germain alone was in a position to ensure effective co- 
ordination, directly or indirectly, and this he failed to do. The King’s unfavorable 
judgment of his performance by 1779 (“He has not been of use in his depart- 
ment”) is the more impressive because of their peculiar identity of purpose; 
while the protests of Clinton, for example, cannot be dismissed as mere dis- 
gruntlement. Even when all is said, Germain has little more consolation than 
that of having good company in the dock. 


University of California, Berkeley G. H. Gurrrivce 


GENTLEMANLY POWER: BRITISH LEADERSHIP AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TRADITION. A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN THE MAKING 
OF RULERS. By Rupert Wilkinson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1964. Pp. xv, 243. $6.00.) 


Mucx has been written about the English public schools in the way of descrip- 
tion, attack, or defense, but there has been little in the way of functional analysis. 
One may approve or disapprove of the goals of public-school education in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. But questions remain: How efficient 
were the schools in attaining these goals? Did the goals bear any relationship 
to the political structure and to both the achievements and the failures of the 
English governing classes? Mr. Wilkinson has set out to find answers to those 
questions in this interesting and thought-provoking book. 

He traces the process by which the public schools produced public servants 
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by making gentlemen out of middle- as well as upper-class boys and discovers 
counterparts to school life in English politics, where ritual and ceremony as well 
as values such as restraint, self-control, good form, fair play, and loyalty are found 
as useful as they were at school. He looks at the other side of the coin, too. The 
emphasis on a classical and “non-utilitarian” education, the exaltation of the ama- 
teur ideal, and the excessive cultivation of the instinctive and the customary can 
lead to deleterious effects, apparent in recent and contemporary English history. 
The book concludes with chapters in which English public-school education is 
compared to the Confucian educational ideal and practice, and the public school 
seen as a “totalitarian” system is compared to educational methods employed 
respectively in Japan and by the Society of Jesus. 

This is, therefore, a pioneering work, And it has both the virtues and faults 
of such an endeavor. On the one hand, it is full of ideas and speculations, On the 
other hand, the author, though commendably cautious about his conclusions, 
shows a fondness for producing generalizations and stereotypes that will not 
always withstand detailed historical examination, One could argue with him 
about his image of the Victorian class structure, about his use of the term “Tory 
Democracy,” and about many other things. But the originality of his approach 
compensates for much. It does not, however, make up for the rather wooden style 
in which the book is written: full of jargon and occasionally slipshod. When one 
finds an Old Wykehamist questioning the ideal of a classical education, one ex- 
pects him to do it with a verve and elegance that are lacking here. Is their very 
absence perhaps a sign that the public schools have, after all, come into closer 
touch with the workaday world? 


University of Chicago Jonn CLive 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM, By Henry Pelling. (New 
York: St Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 287. $8.50.) 


Comparison of this new book with Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s account of The 
History of Trade Unionism is almost inevitable, for a suitable successor to it has 
long been awaited. Published originally in 1894 and extended and revised in the 
1920 edition, that pioneering work has continued to be the standard text for the 
subject though it carried the story only to the respective dates of writing, neces- 
sarily leaving a lengthening period of twentieth-century union history untouched. 
Neither G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the British Working Class Movement 
(1927) nor Francis Williams’ Magnificent Journey (1954) succeeded, however, 
in filling the need for a fresh treatment, and students of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century British labor history will, therefore, look to Henry Pelling’s new book 
with considerable interest. It presents a general survey of the whole subject and, 
in three evenly balanced stages, brings the story to the present. 

The author performs his task in a highly abbreviated fashion, one which 
would probably strike the Webbs as thoroughly inadequate if not downright 
trifling, but which is undoubtedly much better suited to the reading habits of our 
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day than their 750-page tome. In fact, Pelling overtakes his Fabian predecessors 
in about 150 pages, and his whole account runs to no more than 265, The stu- 
dent is bound, in consequence, to agree with his statement that the Webb book 
remains “indispensable for any detailed study of the subject” in the era down to 
1920. But if Pelling’s book does not supplant the older work, if it is no definitive 
history presenting all the latest research in the field, there are nonetheless very 
good reasons why the author should have the gratitude of students and general 
readers alike. Most important is the fact that Pelling has throughout based his 
review of the history of British trade-unionism upon recent reinterpretations of 
the subject and has taken systematic but unobtrusive account of the many and 
varied lines of criticism that have, in the past several decades, been directed at 
Webb’s presentation and understanding of the matter. The suggestions and the 
revisions of G. D. H. Cole, V. L. Allen, A. E. Musson, and many other scholars 
have been given due attention; the result is a book which, despite its brevity, is 
thoroughly up to date in its assessments and, at the same time, gives us a far 
better balanced account than has hitherto been available. The diversity of the 
union movement is stressed; the Combination Ácts are put in their place; the 
London unions and their secretaries are scaled down in importance; appropriate 
space is given to provincial developments and to those labor organizations not 
of the “amalgamated” type; and the effects of the changing political, social, and 
economic environment in which unions had to operate is indicated in outline. 

Necessarily Pelling has had to sacrifice much of that great wealth of factual 
detail that has long made The History of Trade Unionism so useful. Thus the 
student will find this new book of little help if he wishes, for example, to review 
the application of the mid-Victorian labor law and the court cases in which unions 
and unionists were at that time involved, But as a work of comprehension and 
reinterpretation 4 History of British Trade Unionism is a thoroughly success- 
ful venture. 


McMaster University H. W. McCreapy 


NATURE AND CULTURE: ETHICAL THOUGHT IN THE FRENCH 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By Lester G. Crocker. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1963. Pp. xx, 540. $7.95.) 


Tuis second part of a trilogy is major proof again that American historiography 
is making significant efforts to reconsider European intellectual history free 
from traditional nationalist parochialism. The eighteenth-century ethical prob- 
lem—the war in the breast of man between nature and culture or individual 
human nature and society, or the antagonism between man's sociability and 
asociability—is here set forth with a wealth of detail that has not been equaled 
by the French themselves. There are also significant side glances at English 
thought, and, more rarely, at German thought, appropriate since the currents 
of influence floated west to east during this period. 

No other work surveys the enormous body of French moralist thought with 
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such care. If one agrees with the author’s conclusion, this is excellent testimony 
to the success in the history of ideas of a method that art historians have long 
been aware of: the illumination of the intellectual giants of an age by a com- 
prehensive study of minor figures. The manner in which lesser men pose a prob- 
lem, their very naiveté, and often their exaggeration help us to grasp the full im- 
plications of these ideas among the great. 

A fulsome treatment of the variations of natural law theory is followed by 
an analysis of the attempt to find substitutes for it in what Crocker calls the 
experiential theory, the utilitarian synthesis, culminating in the moral impasse 
of sadism. The book is thus more than a compilation or a dictionnaire raisonné 
of set positions; it has a thesis. When superhuman sanctions had been abandoned 
and moral absolutes even of the “natural law” variety had been forsaken, the 
philosophers stood as naked “sensationalists” before the moral problem. And 
once their pleasure-pain theory was drawn to its ultimate conclusion, they had 
to plunge into the abyss of sadism as a moral position. As the moralists are re- 
viewed in this book, virtually no one can pass muster because he is either “in- 
consistent" or on the road to “nihilism.” How these wicked sensationalist doctrines 
penetrated and contorted the thinking not only of Diderot, Holbach, La Mettrie, 
but also moralists within the pale of the Church, moralists striving to uphold the 
tottering edifice of society with wrong arguments! 

It is because I value Crocker's work as an important and superbly docu- 
mented presentation of what in the end is an indictment of the ethical outlook 
of the French Enlightenment that I consider it worth while to enter the lists 
against it on general grounds, without caviling over individual details of in- 
terpretation. There has of late been a growing tendency to reexamine much 
eighteenth-century thought as the historical source of what writers conceive to 
be our contemporary moral ills. In a sense this is a revival and transformation of 
the traditionalist: C’est la faute à Rousseau, c'est la faute à Voltaire. Crocker’s 
views are consonant with this attitude. To sustain his thesis, he reduces the 
complicated moral positions of the great eighteenth-century skeptics, stripping 
them of their wit, militant doubt, and ambiguity. They longed for the good 
while knowing the evil; they committed themselves to grandiose moral propo- 
sitions as self-evident truths, then took them back; they opened men's eyes to 
this very problem of the eternal war of nature and culture. The fact is that the 
moral dialectic of Rameau’s Nephew, of Candide, of Jean-Jacques juge de Rousseau 
never emerges in this book, though the two contradictory positions may be duly 
quoted in their appropriate and separate sections. Ány vast moral upheaval or 
new moral outlook is likely to carry within it opposing elements which, if driven 
to their logical conclusion in Aristotelian terms, end up in absurdity and mon- 
strosity. But is it fair to concentrate on these extremes, and use them as a yard- 
stick to measure a great century of human revelation or to condemn the emanci- 
pating influence of its most brilliant thinkers? 

One of the major solutions to the problem of the contradiction between nature 
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and culture, the historical one, seems to receive short shrift in this volume. You 
do not have to be committed to the idea of progress to see it as a moral solution 
worthy of study in greater depth. Why are the philosophies of history of De 
. Brosses and Boulanger, Condorcet and Turgot, absent here? 

Though I have been reading eighteenth-century moralists for many decades, 
I hardly recognize them in Crocker’s treatment. And this is in itself evidence 
that writers of the Enlightenment are far more complex and elusive than they 
are sometimes thought to be. Clearly Crocker and I have placed very different 
lenses on our myopic eyes, and it will not be enough for positivistic young his- 
torians to use us as corrections of each other. 


Brandeis University Frank E. MANUEL 


UN SOLDAT DANS LA TOURMENTE. By Guy Raissac. (Paris: Editions 
Albin Michel. 1963. Pp. 523. 22.50 fr.) 


M. Raissac's title is ambiguous, but his subject is straightforward enough. The 
soldier in question is General Maxime Weygand (who recently celebrated his 
ninety-seventh birthday); the tempest is the Second World War. Raïssac has not 
attempted to write a full-scale biography; he has crammed Weygand’s pre-1940 
career into a brief introductory section. For an adequate account of that earlier 
period, we will have to await publication of Philip Bankwitz’ Harvard disserta- 
tion. But Raissac’s contribution to the history of the war period is a valuable one, 
primarily because he was privileged to use the official archives of the Vichy gov- 
ernment. These archives, which will long remain inaccessible to ordinary his- 
torians, were opened to Raissac immediately after the war when he was assigned, 
as a young career magistrate, to serve on the High Court set up to try collabora- 
tors. Along with a small staff of experts, he dug through these tons of state 
papers in search of relevant evidence. He quotes extensively from these official 
sources, though unfortunately he is unable to provide precise citations. Readers 
will have to be satished with his assurance that he "guarantees the authenticity 
of his documentation.” 

Raissac became interested in the Weygand case in the course of his High 
Court service, and he has written this book as a kind of labor of love. Although 
he has seriously tried to maintain a stance of judicial neutrality, he cannot fully 
conceal his deep admiration for Weygand, who emerges as a kind of misunder- 
stood hero. Indeed, the general’s work in rebuilding the North African army 
in 1940-1941 made him (according to Raissac) “one of the best and surest 
artisans of our liberation.” There are lengthy chapters devoted to Weygand’s 
wartime relationships with De Gaulle, with Darlan, with Pétain, and always: 
Weygand seems to come off with the honors, Undoubtedly Weygand deserves 
to be cleared of most of the charges brought against him during the liberation 
era, but Raissac’s tendency to explain away virtually every action and attitude 
of his hero, such as Weygand's conduct as commander in May-June 1940, his 
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open hostility to the Free French movement, his lifelong sympathy for Right- 
wing causes (culminating in support of the OAS), leaves the reader a bit 
dubious. This is, nevertheless, a useful and intelligent study that cannot be ig- 
nored by any student of recent French history. | 


Stanford University GoRpoN WRIGHT 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SPAIN: A STUDY 
OF THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF VITORIA, DE SOTO, SUAREZ, AND 
MOLINA. By Beatrice Hamilton. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
Pp. 201. $4.80.) 


Dr. Hamilton’s book is a substantial contribution to discussion in English of 
Renaissance political theory in Spain, which, aside from the older work of Figgis 
and the Carlyles and the recent study by Giinter Lewy of Mariana, has been 
noticeably slack. This book deals topically with the political ideas of four six- 
teenth-century professors, two Dominicans (Francisco de Vitoria and Domingo 
De Soto) and two Jesuits (Luis de Molina and Francisco Suarez). All four write 
well within the Thomist tradition of natural law; their contributions to that 
tradition, particularly those of De Soto, lie in their consideration and application 
of “natural Jaw” to the inhabitants and societies of the New World. 

The influence of Erasmus, as M. Bataillon has demonstrated, was very strong 
in Spain until Philip [Ps devotions repressed it, Both Dominicans had studied 
and lectured at Paris; though the two Jesuits were bound to the peninsula by 
Philip’s ban on foreign study, Jesuit empiricism guaranteed their willingness to 
look at specific cases. In other words, Renaissance humanism, Erasmian tolerance, 
Paris nominalism, and Jesuit casuistry readied these men to take seriously the 
implications for natural law involved in the extension of the Spanish Empire. 
European awareness of "new" peoples and societies had an effect on sixteenth- 
century political theory in general but only in Spain was the problem met 
squarely and in relation to the strong tradition of natural law. When other im- 
perialist nations got around to thinking about subject peoples, the great day of 
natural law was long over. 

For all these reasons, the unequivocable decision on the part of these four men 
that indigenous populations were subject to natural law, to its protections and 
privileges, and that their rights under natural law were stronger than the rights 
of their Spanish masters, is of great importance. Evidently the political theorists 
at home were more generous to native populations than practical administrators 
on the spot felt they needed or could afford to be; but the fact that these thinkers 
educated a generation of practical men through their lectures as well as exercised 
influence within their very powerful orders must be taken into consideration as an 
ameliorative force in Spanish administrative policy. 

To take one or two more general examples of their thought: for all four men, 
the ruler was bound by law, natural and artificial. This was for them a self. 
evident proposition of natural law when applied to the temporal ruler, but all 
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would have been shocked at Spinoza’s subsequent application of the principle to 
God Himself. None encouraged Mariana’s notorious monarchomachta, but Suarez, 
a fellow Jesuit, came to the conclusion that the killer of a manifest tyrant acted 
with the tacit consent and authority of the community. Naturally enough, all 
held that it is within the Church’s power and duty to coerce princes, though they 
seemed to have been thinking in terms of the pope and James I of England rather 
than of the Spanish bishops and the Spanish king. 

This clear, well-written, and analytical book is a significant incursion into an 
area too Jong ignored. The author tells us, in an instructive footnote on page 2, of 
the mass of material awaiting further work; it is to be hoped that she will under- 
take that formidable task. 


State University of Iowa R. L. Corre 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE: A PERSONAL PORTRAIT. Volume I, 1650-1673. 
By Nesca A. Robb. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1963. Pp. 317. $6.50.) 


THERE has long been a need for a comprehensive scholarly biography of William 
III, the "stadholder-king" of Dutch history and the "Dutch William" of English 
history. The only work that at all meets the need is the two-volume biography by 
N. Japikse, Prins Willem III (1930-33), but works in the Dutch language con- 
tinue to remain effectively outside the ken of most English-speaking historians. 
The opportunity to fill the gap has been taken up by Miss Nesca Robb, whose 
present volume on the youth of William III is intended to be the first of several 
comprising a life of the stadholder-king. With deep regret I am forced to 
report that this is an opportunity misused and missed. Robb prefaces her work 
with an apology for writing “a personal portrait" rather than a “life and times" 
according to tradition. Án apology is needed, it is true, but rather for her wanton 
neglect of the elementary requirements of scholarship. In undertaking her study, 
she appears to have been blithely unaware that the institutions and practices of 
Dutch politics in the republican period are notoriously unsafe ground for the 
novice investigator, particularly the foreigner whose "natural" assumptions more 
often than not mislead and confuse. Her bibliography reveals a cursory knowledge 
of the relevant literature: how else are we to explain the total absence of the name 
of Pieter Geyl, whose Oranje en Stuart (1939) is the fundamental modern study 
of her period and her problem? 

Her book lives up to the standard of her bibliography; it is a compound of 
ignorance and incomprehension to make one shake his head with amazement. 
When even the simplest facts are mishandled, does it really matter that the author 
displays neither insight nor sympathy for William's great adversary in his youth, 
Johan de Witt? Apparently the only qualifications Robb possessed for her self-as- 
signed task were a modicum of writing style and “a lifelong interest” in her sub- 
ject. Her pen, unfortunately, is not so gifted that it justifies as literature what it 
cannot as history, and her interest in William, however many years it endured, 
did not apparently go so far as to include serious study of the history of his na- 
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tive country. What English historians can accomplish in the snarled history of 
Holland in this period has been demonstrated by C. R. Boxer and K. H. D. Haley; 
let us hope that if Robb continues with this work she will learn from them how 
to go about it. Let us also hope that a historian worthy of the task will not be 
dissuaded from it. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee FIERBERT H. Rowen 


BELGIQUE ET CONGO: L'ÉLABORATION DE LA CHARTE COLONI- 
ALE. By Jean Stengers. [Collection “Notre passé.”] (Brussels: Renaissance 
du Livre. 1963. Pp. 251.) 


Tm short history of the Congo Free State was not a happy one, and the bitterness 
it aroused reached a climax during negotiations for its transfer to Belgium be- 
tween 1906 and 1908. Much of the controversy centered upon the terms of the 
Colonial Charter by which the new colony was to be governed, and this serves as 
the focus of Professor Stengers’ excellent study. 

In tracing the alteration of the Charter of 1908 from the drafts of 1895 and 
1901, he has produced a comprehensive treatment of the relations between the 
Belgian government and the autocratic regime of Leopold IL Drawing upon 
materials in government archives and private collections in Belgium and in British 
Foreign Office documents, the author weighs the relative importance of external 
and internal pressures in the defeat of the King’s attempt to retain authority be- 
hind a facade of parliamentary control. He assigns the primary role to a large 
minority in the Belgian Parliament, drawn from both the Left and the Right, who 
insisted on parliamentary control of the colonial budget. He concludes, however, 
that the cabinet and the King capitulated to this minority only because of the 
necessity of convincing the British government and British public opinion, out- 
raged by the atrocities in the Leopoldian Congo, that the new arrangements had 
widespread support in Belgium. 

Stengers avoids the partisan tone that has characterized earlier studies in this 
area. Unlike most Belgian scholars he recognizes that the British reformers were 
moved primarily by humanitarian rather than commercial motives, This dispas- 
sionate treatment leads, however, to a view of Leopold that is perhaps over- 
generous. Surely the man who tolerated, if he did not initiate, the abuses of the 
rubber system, must be charged with something more serious than entertaining 
“out-of-date” colonial theories. 

This well-written and well-documented work is the best treatment to date of 
this aspect of Belgian colonial history. 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island CATHERINE ANN CLINE 


ANTON FUGGER, Volume II, 1536-1548. Part 1, 1536-1543. By Götz Freiherr 
von Pölnitz. [Schwäbische Forschungsgemeinschaft bei der Kommission für 
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bayerische Landesgeschichte, Fourth Series, Volume VIII. Studien zur Fug- 
gergeschichte, Number 17.] (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1963. 
Pp. xvii, 656. Cloth DM 56, paper DM 50.) . 


AMPLITUDE of available source material has led Von Pólnitz to divide the second 
volume of his magisterial biography of Anton Fugger into two parts. The first 
part covers the uneasy years from 1536 to 1543. 

Anton Pugger was deeply involved in the crosscurrents of events, in spite of 
his stubborn attempts to remain above the conflicting issues in order to retain in- 
dependence of action to guard his wide-flung business interests. These attempts 
explain Anton’s ambivalent business and financial policies during the period, One 
of Protestant controlled Augsburg's most distinguished and wealthiest citizens, he 
remained firmly attached to Catholicism, although his religious outlook was 
moderate and irenic. He acted as a banker and purveyor for high-ranking prelates, 
and, at the same time, he expanded his business relations with Protestant princes. 
Some members of his family and several of his key associates embraced Luther- 
anism without his censure. With the same disregard for contending forces, he 
maintained throughout the period an active, though prudently camouflaged, 
economic liaison with France. 

All of Anton's varied business connections and financial transactions were 
dwarfed in volume and value by his dealings with the Habsburgs. And all his 
attempts to retain an independent course of action foundered because of this. 
Every major operation required the approval of his regal overlords, Charles V 
and Ferdinand. He needed their good will and their protection. They needed him, 
his money, and his firm's organizational network and facilities to maintain their 
empire, to centralize their territorial administrations, and to carry on their wars. 
Anton could still address his King on an equal footing, but in the interplay of 
political and financial power, the locus of dominance was clearly shifting toward 
the state. 

Von Pölnitz’ chief thesis—the inextricable interdependency of state policy and 
finance—is efficiently demonstrated and has probably never been documented 
more abundantly, Indeed, the book impresses one less as a conventional biography 
of Anton Fugger than as a chronologically developed case study of a deper- 
sonalized entrepreneur. The text is primarily a connecting tissue for the more 
than eighteen hundred footnotes which, in smaller type than the text, pre-empt 
a dozen more pages than the narrative. Most of these notes are far more than 
source citations, serving as a means for presenting new and detailed primary data 
and abstracts from important documents. It is here that the student will find a 
storchouse bursting with invaluable information. Such an organization, un- 
fortunately, hampers the development of a free-flowing style and, far more 
seriously, reduces effective generalization and synthesis. In his brief foreword, Von 
Pölnitz defends himself against the major reviews of his first volume (including 
the one in the AHR, LXV [July 1960], 899), many of which were critical on the 
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sarne score, by justifying his approach as one that makes available a maximum of 
information on an enormous amount of new source material in as minimal a space 
as possible. Even though one may take exception to the author’s limited approach, 
one has to agree that his contribution to scholarship is both valuable and sub- 
stantial. B 

Von Pölnitz’ contribution would be greatly enhanced and fellow scholars im- 
mensely cheered if henceforth he would systematize the vast array of data. which 
are at present immersed among the numerous footnotes. Annual statistical tables 
would enable the reader to see significant trends at a glance. The student would 
also welcome systematically arranged comparative data on both cooperative and 
competitive ventures of Anton’s prominent contemporaries in the business, finan- 
cial, and “industrial” world. This would, without diminishing the stature of 
Anton, place him more solidly into the context of his time. Likewise, to visualize 
the changing Fugger empire, it would be helpful if there were maps appended 
to each volume, similar to the one in the author's Jakob Fugger, Volume II (1951), 
showing the principal trade centers where Fugger factors were located, pointing 
out the various Fugger mining enterprises and the sites where the extracted ores 
were marketed, outlining major trade routes, and depicting the estates that the 
family acquired (or disposed of) at home and abroad. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Feux F. Strauss 


STILLBORN REVOLUTION: THE COMMUNIST BID FOR POWER IN 
GERMANY, 1921-1923. By Werner T. Angress. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 513. $10.00.) 


Tes impressive study commands virtually all the materials available to non- 
Communist investigators and provides an eminently readable account of the 
German Communist party during its most crucial period in the Weimar Republic. 

Professor Angress is concerned with what he calls the Kampfseit of the party, 
the period 1918-1923. But since the early years have been so well explored by 
such monographs as those of Waldman, Tormin, and Kolb, he deals with this 
period in a perceptive and balanced résumé that uses, and credits, the latest 
specialized research. He concentrates on the less well-known and equally im- 
portant years from 1921 through 1923. 

Angress does not parade his encyclopedic knowledge. Rather, with quiet 
authority, he uses exemplary scholarship to illumine and adjudicate such complex 
and previously controverted issues as the March uprising of 1921, the “German 
October” of 1923, the intrigues surrounding the “Left Opposition,” the inanities 
of the “Policy of the United Front,” and the period of National Bolshevism, a 
time when German Communists sedulously wooed the murderers of Rosa 
Luxemburg and when Ruth Fischer—of all people—tried to match the Nazis in 
vicious anti-Semitic invective. 
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The author describes the increasing control that Moscow exerted over the 
party and argues persuasively that the KPD had already lost its independence 
before Stalin achieved dictatorial power. One is struck throughout by the inepti- 
tude, indeed, the downright stupidity of Communist leadership both at the level 
of the German Zentrale and at the Kremlin. In 1921, for example, the leaders 
plunged the party into an uprising that was "unprepared, improvised, and abso- 
lutely unorganized.” Again, in 1923 when inflation and despair seemed to offer 
opportunity for success, Communist leadership was pathetically ignorant of actual 
conditions in Germany and paralyzed by indecision. Throughout the entire 
period the party was confronted by an insoluble dilemma: as a revolutionary 
party it needed wide support from the German masses, but it also felt obliged 
to follow orders from the Kremlin—orders that plunged it into the irresponsible 
putschist activity, abusive obstructionism, and callous duplicity that were bound 
to alienate the support it required, and to isolate it from the rest of the socialist 
movement. Thus the KPD not only ruined its own chances for success; “all the 
party’s tactics achieved in the long run was . . . irreparable damage to the 
political influence of the entire German labor movement.” 

The book is written with a clarity, force, and pace that command the reader’s 
attention throughout—no small feat in a specialized study of such depth, detail, 
and close interpretive analysis. Not the least of its contributions are the vivid 
portraits it provides of a dozen party types: the acerbic Levi, the volatile and 
illusive Radek, the wily Zinoviev, the complex and courageous Ernst Reuter- 
Friesland, erstwhile general secretary of the KPD and later heroic mayor of 
beleaguered West Berlin—all come alive in these pages. 

A first-rate critical bibliographical essay completes this distinguished volume. 


Williams College Rosert G, L. WAITE 


METTERNICH’S GERMAN POLICY. Volume I, THE CONTEST WITH 
NAPOLEON, 1799-1814. By Enno E. Kraehe. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 351. $7.50.) 


Prorzssor Enno E. Krache of the University of Kentucky gives us in this book | 
an engrossing narrative history of the development of Metternich’s German 
policy from its genesis in his youthful experiences as a victim of the French 
Revolution, through the period of his efforts to prevent Napoleon from estab- 
lishing his hegemony in Europe, to the last months before the allies’ march on 
Paris, when he became convinced that Alexander’s ambition to dominate Ger- 
many had become the chief threat to the European power equilibrium and hence 
to Austria’s welfare. A function of his French and Russian policies, Metternich’s 
German policy was based on his belief that a strong federation of the lesser 
German states under the joint supervision of Austria and Prussia must be created 
in Central Europe as a counterforce to the flanking powers. 
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The narrative method chosen by Kraehe contributes to the admirable defini- 
tion with which he depicts each stage in the evolution of Metternich’s ideas. 
Another advantage, as Kraehe points out, is that it introduces a discussion of 
Metternich’s problems when he encountered them, as they appeared to him then 
and not as they appear to posterity. It does not preclude the needed analysis of 
motives and reactions, for the narrative is concerned not only with external events 
but with what went on in the minds of the principals. 

Kraehe stresses the period before Metternich became Foreign Minister in 1809 
as the “formative” period in his evolution as a statesman. When he first entered 
public life, he was swayed by the horror of the Revolution commonly felt by men 
of his class, Later, while serving as Austrian ambassador at Dresden and Berlin, 
he developed an “increasingly dispassionate judgment.” In his Paris post he was 
able to believe in the possibility of diplomatic negotiation with the French 
Emperor until he discovered that, as Kraehe puts it, “the lust for personal power 
could be every bit as demonic as the revolutionary fury.” Napoleon’s founding of 
the Rhine federation, together with the terms of the Treaty of Pressburg, proved 
to Metternich that he was insatiable; he made war against the powers, Metternich 
declared, as Robespierre made it against the châteaux. 

The riddle of Metternich’s desire to appease Napoleon in 1813-1814, for 
which historians have offered various explanations, is examined in some detail. 
His preference for a Bonaparte over a Bourbon, Kraehe notes, was conditional: 
Napoleon’s fall would leave a power vacuum in France that no weak Bourbon 
could fill, thus opening the way to revolution. Moreover, with a strong French 
monarch holding Russia and Prussia in check, the lesser German states would 
feel free to turn to Austria for leadership. Kraehe rejects the widespread view 
that Metternich feigned friendship for Napoleon in order the more easily to 
destroy him and also the suggestion that he was deeply committed to save the 
son-in-law of Emperor Franz. 

Much of the ground covered in this book, as Kraehe admits in his preface, 
has been covered before. In fact, Metternich's German policy as reflected in his 
contest with Napoleon has been treated so exhaustively by other scholars that 
Kraehe says he has not found it necessary or possible to use only unpublished 
material. His book provides, however, a painstaking synthesis of the copious 
literature about Metternich and Napoleon and in many instances a new arrange- 
ment of the facts that heightens their significance. When it has seemed necessary 
to correct some earlier interpretation, the author has gone back to primary sources. 
The result is a full, well-balanced, and reliable treatment of the subject. 
Kraehe promises a second volume on Metternich’s contest with Alexander from 
1814 to 1820, about which much less has been written. One can look forward 
to it with high expectations. 

To offer a few minor criticisms: it seems to me that Kraehe is almost 
excessively detached; there are places in his narrative where he might well have 
offered some editorial comment to aid the reader’s understanding of policies and 
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events. Important figures are often introduced without identification, and one 
notices uncertainty about the form of titles. These of course are trifling defects 
in what is on the whole an extremely interesting and praiseworthy work. 


Queens College Anprew G. WHITESIDE 


METTERNICH, REORGANIZATION AND NATIONALITY, 1813-1818: 
A STORY OF FORESIGHT AND FRUSTRATION IN THE REBUILD- 
ING OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. By Arthur G. Haas. | Veröffentlichung- 
en des Instituts für europäische Geschichte Mainz, Number 28. Abteilung 
Universalgeschichte.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1963. Pp. viii, 244. 
DM 28.) 


Ausrria’s failure to find that degree of institutional stability which might have 
permitted it to survive the strains of nationalism and liberalism has become a 
fashionable and fruitful field for research. In this study of Austrian administration 
in northern Italy, Arthur Haas seeks to determine whether or not Metternich 
recognized the problems of nationalism and the dangers inherent in them. Taking 
issue with the traditional view of Metternich, which accepts his own estimate 
of himself as a man consistent in principle, he shows us a cosmopolitan statesman 
capable of flexibility and originality. The painfully slow pace of public affairs in 
the Habsburg Empire, usually ascribed to Austrian lethargy, is here shown to be 
in part at least the product of fundamental disagreement over policy at the 
highest levels. What emerges is a conflict of wills between the Emperor Francis 
and Metternich. It was an unequal contest. The provincialism and stupidity of 
the Emperor ultimately stood in the way of any solution whatever. Where 
Metternich, following the advice of men on the scene, urged decentralization and 
retention of "useful" local institutions, the Emperor insisted on tidy uniformity 
and conformity with Austrian administrative practices. Metternich's policy could 
not prevail without the Emperor's consent and cooperation. The Emperor's 
policy was simply impractical. 

This investigation, however, seldom succeeds in balancing the most general 
discussion of policy with a picture of the events to which this policy reacted. 
Much is said about “discontent” in Italy and about “deterioration of public 
opinion," but such comments remain on the most general level and could suggest 
anything from simple lethargy to outright rebellion. The conclusions offered 
here would be more convincing if presented against a more detailed background. 
The research is impressively painstaking, and fully a third of the volume bears 
the heavy burden of apparatus. Included in this section is a useful series of short 
biographies of Austrian officials. The text is cautiously and conscientiously written 
in the style of modern dissertations; some of the translations from German 
documents are awkwardly literal. Topical organization would have made this 
book more readable. Information that should be part of the background is 
scattered throughout the book. For example, a summary of the agencies of 
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Austrian internal administration is found on page 119, but any reader would 
have welcomed this at the beginning. This is a useful monograph; it is to be 
regretted that more pains were not taken to make it a better book. 


Haverford College Joun P. SPIELMAN, Jr. 


IL PROBLEMA ITALIANO NEI TESTI DI UNA BATTAGLIA PUB- 
BLICISTICA: GLI OPUSCOLI DEL VISCONTE DE LA GUERON- 
NIERE. In four volumes. By Armando Saitta. [Italia e Europa: Collezione 
per il primo Centenario dell'Unità.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 1963; 1963; 1963; 1964. Pp. xix, 377; 427; 
462; 502, 174. L. 3,500; L. 3,500; L. 3,500; L. 3,500; L. 2,000.) 


On the occasion of the centennial celebration of Italian unification, the Istituto 
Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea has sponsored publication 
of two significant new series of studies and documents, entitled respectively 
"Italia e l'Europa" and “L'Italia unita." Inaugurating the former series is Ar- 
mando Saitta's four-volume collection, devoted to a study of the impact upon 
public opinion of the two pamphlets in behalf of Italian unity that Emperor 
Napoleon III caused to be written in 1859 by the Viscount de la Guéronniére. 

The first pamphlet, "L'empereur Napoléon III et l'Italie," appeared in Paris 
on February 4, 1859, and gave encouragement to the Italian patriots. The second, 
“Le Pape et le Congrés,” appeared on December 22, 1859, some months after 
Napoleon’s unexpected armistice at Villafranca, and called for action by a Euro- 
pean congress to safeguard the pope’s temporal power during the process of 
Italian emancipation. 

Saitta has performed a commendable service in setting forth what little is 
known about Viscount de la Guéronniére and the circumstances that surrounded 
publication of his pamphlets. Specialists will be grateful to Saitta for exhuming 
many examples of the European press reaction to the two pamphlets. The editor 
gathered his materials from libraries and archives in Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. No doubt he could have found more if he had had the 
time and the linguistic preparation to examine publications in other countries. 

Volumes I and II are devoted to the reaction to "L'empereur Napoléon III et 
l'Italie." Some 200 pages set forth various comments by the French press; about 
roo reflect Italian press reaction; some 25 that in Austria; another 260 that in 
Germany; and about 130 that in other countries. Saitta’s sampling of the British 
press seems unduly sparse, and there is some editorial carelessness in reproducing 
accurately the English texts. Volumes III and IV deal with the repercussions to 
"Le Pape et le Congrès.” Saitta presents more than 400 pages of mixed French - 
and Italian press reactions, 6o of generally hostile Austrian ones, 10 of sympathetic 
English comment, and rro of varying opinions in other countries. 

In a separate appendix to Volume IV are reprinted comments on Italian uni- 
fication by Emile Carrey, special French emissary to Sicily in 1861; a pamphlet 
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of 1862 by Baron Anatole de Brenier, the last French minister to Naples; and 
observations by the federalist P.-J. Proudhon regarding the differing ideas of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi on unification. Saitta explains that he has deliberately 
omitted comments by Mazzini, as his collected writings are now available in most 
Italian libraries. The same is true for Marx and Engels, since their observations 
about Italian unification have recently been made available in the collection, Sul 
Risorgimento italiano, edited by E. Ragionieri (1959), as well as in F. Della 
Peruta, Democratici italiani e democratici tedeschi di fronte all'unità d'Italia 
(1859-1861), in "Annali Feltrinelli, 1960.” 


Vanderbilt University CuanLzs F. DELZELL 


CENTO ANNI DI STUDI SULLA ROMAGNA, 1861-1961: BIBLIOGRAFIA 
STORICA. In two volumes. INDICI. (AUTORI—LOCALITÀ ROMA- 
GNOLE—NOMI DI PERSONA). By Augusto Vasina. [Società di Studi 
Romagnoli.] (Faenza: Fratelli Lega, Editori. 1962; 1963; 1963. Pp. xxxii, 413; 

. 591; vi, 127.) 

"RENOVATIO IMPERITI: ATTI DELLA GIORNATA INTERNAZIO- 
NALE DI STUDIO PER IL MILLENARIO (RAVENNA, 4-5 NOVEM- 
BRE 1961). [Società di Studi Romagnoli.] (Faenza: Fratelli Lega, Editori. 
1963. Pp. 156.) 


IN recent years Italian provincial and regional historical societies have been busy 
collecting and publishing monographs and books on interesting aspects of local 
history. With the publication of this historical bibliography, the Society for the 
Studies on Romagna has rendered a distinguished service to scholars the world 
over. Begun more than eight years ago as a modest repertory of works on the 
history of Ravenna, the project was soon enlarged to include everything that was 
written on Emilia during the century following the unification of the country. 
However, confronted with more than 30,000 references, Augusto Vasina, the 
compiler, was then forced to limit the bibliography to Romagna. The compiler 
has wisely excluded ephemeral articles published in newspapers and in dailies. 
He has, however, included monographs, pamphlets, articles that have been pub- 
lished in Italian and foreign reviews and periodicals, encylopedias, and in the more 
important dictionaries, He has also included references found in library catalogues, 
repertories, registers in local and private libraries, and in the Apostolic and private 
libraries of the Vatican. In addition to a volume containing three indexes—authors, 
localities in Romagna, and names of persons—the bibliography, comprising 15,164 
references, is divided into two volumes arranged by geographical location: Volume 
I, Romagna, Ravenna, and Imola with their surroundings, and the Romagna of 
the Estensi; Volume II, Tuscan Romagna, Faenza, Forll, Cesena, Rimini, and 
their respective surroundings, the republic of San Marino, and Montifeltro of 
Romagna. The minor localties are grouped in alphabetical order under the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the principal cities to which they belong. 
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As another distinct service to scholars, the society has also published the trans- 
actions of the congress that took place in Ravenna, November 4-5, 1961, to 
commemorate the millennium of the Renovatio Imperii. This, as is known, refers 
to the renovation of the empire of Charlemagne, accomplished in 962 by Otto I 
of Saxony, who, out of the kingdoms of Italy and Germany, established the 
Holy Roman Empire which lasted several centuries. The volume contains the 
introductory remarks of Giorgio Cencetti, the president of the Executive Council 
of the society, and the texts in Italian or French of the following papers: Augusto 
Torre, “Ravenna and the Empire” (Italian); Percy Ernst Schramm, “The Em- 
perors of the House of Saxony in the Light of the Symbolism of the State” 
(Italian); Aleksander Gieysztor, “Christian Republic and the Eastern Policy of 
the Empire" (French); F. L. Ganshof, “The Program of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Charlemagne" (French); Eugenio Dupré Theseider, "Otto I and Italy" 
(Italian). An appendix contains the catalogue of the exhibit at the Classense 
Library prepared by Augusto Vasina. The congress and the publication of the 
transactions were made possible by financial contributions from the commune, 
the chamber of commerce, savings banks, provincial tourist groups, Lyons Club, 
Rotary Club, and other local bodies. 


Columbia University Howarp R. Marraro 


DER WARSCHAUER AUFSTAND 1944. By Hanns von Krannhals.. (Frank- 
furt am Main: Bernard & Graefe Verlag für Wehrwesen. 1962. Pp. 445. DM 
36.) 


Among the many human tragedies of World War II, the uprising of the Polish 
underground in Warsaw in the fall of 1944 was one of the most heartbreaking. 
Almost twenty years have passed since the destruction of Warsaw and the death 
of nearly 200,000 of its inhabitants and fighters in the ruins of the Polish capital 
during the battle for its liberation, yet the memories of the disaster still weigh 
heavily on the conscience of the world. The intricate and often confusing events 
that surrounded this tragedy are the subject of Hanns von Krannhals' recent 
book. 

The author has made a noteworthy effort to bring order into the chaos that 
characterized the moves of the contestants in this cruel struggle. He has pieced 
together a composite picture approaching his subject from different directions: the 
growth and activities of the Polish underground, the workings of the German 
occupation, and the impact of the insurgency on international relations and law. 
But the heart of his narrative is the now legendary battle itself. In each of these 
major parts of the book, which read like separate essays, Krannhals succeeds in 
presenting new information in historical perspective and allowing the reader to 
arrive at his own conclusions. The facts are revealed apodictically, the author 
letting the blame fall as it may, without attempting to offer apologies. The draw- 
backs of the topical treatment are a loss of continuity and sometimes, perhaps 
unavoidably, repetition. 
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Those seeking sensational revelations in this book will be disappointed. Mem- 
oirs, official histories, and, above all, collections of documents have established the 
facts that the uprising was ill timed, amateurishly executed, and that it could not 
succeed because Stalin disavowed it and the Western Allies could not help for 
technical and diplomatic reasons. The author impartially reinforces these con- 
clusions with detailed evidence and with perception. Hé has thus made a valuable 
contribution to a special episode of World War II, although a definitive history 
of the tragic Warsaw uprising will have to wait until the Soviet Union sees fit to 
open its secret archives, 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES V. P. von LUTTICHAU 


SERGEI WITTE AND THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF RUSSIA. By 
Theodore H. Von Laue. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 360. $7.50.) 


As Russian Minister of Finance between 1892 and 1903, Sergei Witte undertook a 
program of rapid industrialization which, for a backward and poverty-stricken 
country, if not altogether unprecedented, was still extremely daring and ambitious. 
He hoped within a short time to lift Russia to the level of a great industrial power. 
Indeed, he argued, given the predatory nature of the European state system and 
the increasingly obvious dependence of military on industrial power, Russia had 
very soon to attain a high level of industrialization or cease to be a sovereign 
power at all. Through an ingenious but essentially simple “system” of state 
capitalism (involving a currency based on the gold standard, protective tariffs, 
government sponsorship of railroad construction) Witte helped to create an in- 
dustrial upsurge that may have failed to achieve its purpose, yet not without im- 
pressive results, It “failed” in so far as Witte’s purpose was indissolubly connected 
with the preservation of the institution of autocracy. Yet it provided the base from 
which arose the second, “successful” industrial upsurge of the Soviet Five-Year 
Plans. Given the exigencies of the world we now live in, in which the Soviet 
Union and the “emergent” or still emerging nations play so enormous a role, 
everything about the “Witte system”—the circumstances under which it was con- 
ceived, the man who conceived it, the details of its operation, its successes and 
failures—has assumed a fateful interest indeed. 

Since 1954 Professor Von Laue has been publishing a series of articles on vari- 
ous aspects of the Witte system and its implications, and so the present book, for 
which the articles were a preparation, became a kind of classic even before publica- 
tion. No one since Witte's lifetime and outside the Soviet Union (where the pub- 
lication of a new edition of Witte’s memoirs is among the signs of a revival of 
interest) has raised so eloquently and so urgently the need for a thorough ap- 
praisal of Witte and his work. This book does not, in my opinion, provide such 
an appraisal in itself, 

It is too bare, too sparse in detail, too restricted in scope. Along with its lack 
of density and concreteness in presentation, the book suffers from a certain heavy- 
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handedness, as of an argument already decided, a lack of inspired nuance. I do 
not mean to imply that Von Laue, in his efforts to redeem Witte, leaves the argu- 
ments against the man and the system out of account. He is far too judicious a 
scholar for that. Nevertheless, he chops the alternatives short, and short of alterna- 
tives he leaps all too hastily to necessitarian conclusions. According to the author, 
the Witte system with all its admitted defects provided the only means for in- 
dustrializing Russia given the context of the political order. Its failure in turn 
rendered inevitable not only the collapse of the old political order but the triumph 
of Bolshevism, While, in sweet-wishing America, it is certainly salutary to be 
reminded in so Euripidean a manner that “Necessity is harsh,” Von Laue’s neces- 
sity strikes me as at least too crudely and too abruptly arrived at. The childishness 
of Witte’s political imagination, especially when contrasted with the boldness of 
his economic vision and the intensity of his administrative energy, though sug- 
gested and implied at a number of points, is never given its full due. Nor does 
the author really undertake a meaningful comparison between the Witte pro- 
gram and more or less analogous attempts at rapid industrialization elsewhere, - 
notably Germany and Japan. Nor does he attempt to explain the similarities and 
differences between the Russia of 1892 and that of 1928. There is, of course, a 
sense in which everything happens in the only possible world. I do not think, 
however, that scholars should fall back on that sense until more of the playfulness 
of possibility has been exhausted than is the case in this otherwise competent, 
impressive, and important book. 


University of Rochester Sıpney Monas 


THE THEORY, LAW, AND POLICY OF SOVIET TREATIES. By Jan F. 
Trisha and Robert M. Slusser. [Hoover Institution Publications.] (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1962. Pp. xi, 593. $10.00.) 


Pnorzssons Triska and Slusser have placed workers in a number of fields in their 
debt with the publication of this important study. In some six hundred pages of 
text Slusser and Triska discuss ideological, legal, and political problems of Soviet 
international behavior as applied to and as involved in the formulation of 2,516 
international agreements entered into by Soviet Russia from its establishment on 
November 7, 1917, through the end of 1957. Some of the material presented also 
relates to the period since 1957. The results of the vast labor of the authors, their 
research assistants, and other collaborators have tremendous reference value; they 
are also valuable for the insights and interpretations presented. 

The briefest section of the study is the introduction, which emphasizes the 
especially high degree of significance of international treaties for Soviet foreign 
policy. Although outwardly paradoxical, this Soviet reliance on treaties, which was 
not arrived at and formulated without many shifts in doctrine, is understandable. 
As a revolutionary state, the Soviet Union emphasized treaties in order to con- 
solidate its hard-won power position and in order to overcome the long-established 
bias toward custom in non-Soviet interpretations of international law. 
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The long section on the Soviet law of treaties combines a basically topical 
form of organization with a vast mass of historical material. The authors discuss 
such topics as the nature, scope, and validity of treaties as well as problems of the 
interpretation, termination, and denunciation of treaties. In a careful and objective 
review of the Soviet position regarding these and other problems, the authors cite 
a tremendous mass of evidence based on statements by the outstanding and 
authoritative Soviet legal scholars, such as Korovin, Pashukanis, and Kozhevnikov, 
and also refer to numerous specific instances. They are sensitive to the ideological, 
international, and other contexts within which Soviet treaty behavior must be 
interpreted. One of the interesting features of their treatment is that they not only 
pay scrupulous attention to Soviet actions and statements, but also point out, when 
it is appropriate, the areas on which the Soviets have made no pronouncements 
and have adopted no defined position, An example is the failure of the Soviet 
literature to take a position regarding the question as to whether or not inter- 
national treaties survive severance of diplomatic relations between the parties to 
a treaty. With regard to the important question of the effect of war on Soviet 
treaties, the authors point out that while after World War I the Soviet government 
took the position that the war had abrogated all bilateral treaties and suspended the 
operation of multilateral treaties, after World War II the Soviet Union had 
acquired a vested interest in preserving certain prewar treaties. In summing up 
this section of their study, the authors note that while Soviet treaty law is not 
widely different from Western treaty law there is one very important and pro- 
found area of difference. Soviet treaty law is exceptionally “politically oriented,” 
and this fact has enormous ramifications. It leads to an unusually vigilant, negative, 
obstructive, and suspicious Soviet attitude toward treaty drafting and observance. 

The long section on Soviet treaty policy gives a useful classification of treaties 
by “partners” and breaks agreements down into political treaties, such as those of 
alliance, mutual assistance and regional treaties, and treaties of nonaggression, 
neutrality, and peace. It then proceeds through five chapters on various kinds 
of economic treaties, which are also presented in chronological order, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on “Functional and Technical Agreements; Cultural 
Treaties.” Finally, there is a chapter on multilateral treaties, open and closed 
treaties, and secret treaties. The interesting section on secret treaties points out 
that Lenin was never against all secret treaties, but was simply against “secret 
diplomacy.” In connection with this peculiarly Soviet distinction, the authors 
present much evidence that “the Soviet government has practiced what it has 
preached to be evil.” 

In the concluding section of the study entitled “The Conflict,” Triska and 
Slusser apply to such issues as peaceful settlement of treaty disputes and the 
problem of treaty violations their understanding of the Soviet view that “there is 
no such thing as a world community.” While, in their opinion, Soviet behavior 
is not primarily determined by an inflexible ideology, the Soviet attitude toward 
a number of crucial issues is more negative than that of other states. In particular, 
it is characterized by an exceptionally sharp gulf between practice and theory. In 
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this section and elsewhere in the study the authors present striking evidence of 
the consequences of the dependence of Soviet scholarship upon immediate, practi- 
cal, and shifting political considerations. An important point made throughout the 
study and especially in its concluding chapters is the increasing sophistication of 
Soviet legal scholarship. With regard to Soviet foreign policy, the authors are 
cautiously optimistic, stressing the Soviet desire to "improve" the status quo 
rather than to risk actions that might destroy the status quo and the achievements 
and advantages gained by the Soviet Union through its years of stubborn and 
skillful political struggle. The authors approach their material with a happy 
combination of objectivity and realism. Their study is useful to all those who be- 
lieve that the West must strive for coexistence, but must be aware that the Com- 
munists seek to turn this relationship to their own exclusive advantage. 


Yale University FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


Near East 


THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NORTH AFRICA. By Manfred Halpern. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xxv, 431. $8.50.) 


Diaenosts, prognosis, and prescription are the equal concerns of this policy- 
oriented study. The diagnosis is that traditional Islamic society has been trans- 
formed. This transformation has created new men—a salaried new middle class, 
peasants, and urban wage earners—whose very weight “sooner or later cannot 
help but overthrow a system that refuses to contain them.” The salaried new mid- 
dle class, whose aim is modernization, is by far the most important element in 
the revolutionary situation. The army is the vanguard and instrument of this 
new class, which has attained power in most of the region. The author’s prognosis 
is that there are a variety of alternative programs and instruments, and that the 
outlook is not entirely clear. Prognosis merges with prescription. Halpern holds 
Islamic reformism, and both Neo-Islamic and Communist totalitarianism in low 
esteem and tentatively marks them as least likely to succeed. Nationalism is both 
inevitable and necessary, but it contains risk as well as promise. The way forward 
will be toward democracy via an authoritarian government, in which the army 
will play a leading role and which will prepare for the future by carrying out a 
program of modernization and social reform while tutoring the masses by means 
of guided political parties and labor unions. 

Halpern has constructed an impressive model, but neither he nor the extensive 
secondary literature which is his chief documentation provides sufficient discussion 
of the crucial questions. He fails to see that contemporary Arab socialism shares 
vital characteristics with both Islamic modernism and Islamic revivalism and that 
the three are genetically related. He gives no consideration to the important role 
played by members of the “traditional elite” in the new regimes in the eastern 
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Arab states, and he does not explicate the precise significance of the various 
social reforms. In short, I am not convinced that Halpern’s model, which is com- 
posed of commonplace elements, can be confirmed. Nevertheless, the book con- 
tains much that is perceptive and penetrating, notably discussions of the pertinence 
of classical Islamic culture to modern problems, the prevalence of government by 
a minority, the role of Communism, the limitations imposed by scarcity, and the 
pre-eminence in contemporary political culture of a desire for modernization. Of 
the fairly numerous attempts to construct an explanatory model for the con- 
temporary Near and Middle East, this is the most systematic, the most sia and 
explicitly developed, and the best documented. 


University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


Africa 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA. By Ruth First. [Penguin African Library.] (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books. 1963. Pp. 269. $1.25.) 

PRELUDE TO THE PARTITION OF WEST AFRICA. By John D. Har- 
greaves. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 383. $12.00.) 


Rots First has contributed an interesting short history of South-West Africa, She 
begins with the early penetration by British and Dutch traders and concludes with 
an analysis of the problems that became acute since the Nationalist government 
took over in 1948. Her account of the colony under German rule is scanty except 
for a detailed description of the Herero rebellion in 1904. She condemns German 
policy which reduced the Herero population from “over 80,000 cattle-rich tribes- 
men to 15,000 starving fugitives.” The greater portion of the book deals with 
South-West Africa under the Union of South Africa. The author is concerned 
_ about the relationship between European and African from the “Lean Years of 
the Mandate” to current efforts to implement apartheid. The unsuccessful efforts 
of the Mandate Commission of the League and the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations to protect the Africans are discussed. The author, now under 
house arrest in Johannesburg, made every effort to get the African side of the 
story. She feels the outcome must be tragic unless outside forces “intervene before 
it is too late.” The book is well written, journalistic in style, and, since it provides 
information not readily available elsewhere, is useful for students of African affairs. 
The sources upon which the study is based are indicated at the end; they are 
comprehensive, and the author has made good use of them. Scholars, however, will 
be disappointed because there is no documentation accompanying the text. 
Professor Hargreaves has produced a definitive study of the scramble for posi- 
tion in West Africa during the quarter century before the Berlin Conference of 
1884-1885 initiated a more formal movement to partition Africa. The area in- 
cluded in “West Africa” stretches along the coast from the Senegal River to the 
Cameroons, Inland it extends eastward to the longitude of Lake Chad. The study 
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is an excellent analysis of the processes of “diplomatic doodling” by which African 
frontiers were “determined by distant and ill-informed negotiators” yet, according 
to Hargreaves, their arbitrary character is often overemphasized. He points out 
that European claims frequently were determined by treaties with African rulers; 
thus colonial boundaries often coincided with traditional lines. 

The author endeavors to show the relationship between government solio. 
the interests of traders and missionary groups, and the reaction of Áfrican rulers 
to imperialistic penetration, He is more successful in analyzing the impact of 
European pressure groups than explaining the role of Africans. A good illustra- 
tion of the former is provided in Chapter rv in which he shows how the “Gambia 
Lobby,” and other groups, defeated a proposal by England and France to exchange 
territory in 1869-1876. This involved the surrender of Gambia and Sierra Leone 
to France in exchange for modern Ghana, Togoland, Dahomey, and Nigeria, thus 
consolidating a large area under a single British administration. This proposal, if 
accepted, “could have saved both powers much trouble and anxiety during the rest 
of the century.” The British, who found comfort in the slogan “peace and re- 
trenchment,” were more reluctant than France to pursue a strong policy in 
West Africa, yet they clung tenaciously to areas where their interests were in- 
volved. 

The study is based upon extensive research in British and French archives 
and in the archives of Sierra Leone, Private collections of manuscripts and un- 
published theses have been carefully exploited. The list of published material is 
comprehensive, and so the omission of standard works like Herbert I. Priestley, 
France Overseas, and Stephen H. Roberts, History of French Colonial Policy, is 
surprising. 

Temple University ARTHUR N. Cook 


BANTU, BOER, AND BRITON: THE MAKING OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN NATIVE PROBLEM. By W. M. Macmillan, (Rev. and enlarged ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 382. $8.00.) 


Proressor William Miller Macmillan can fairly be regarded as one of the principal 
founders, if not the founder, of the modern school of liberal South African his- 
torians. Departing from the frontier outlook and political preoccupations of 
George McCall Theal and Sir George Cory—neither of them trained historians— 
he brought a fresh approach to South African historical and contemporary 
problems. Some of his pupils became distinguished historians, among them J. S. 
Marais, Lucy Sutherland, and C. W. de Kiewiet. One has only to read Macmillan's 
work with de Kiewiet's brilliant essay, 4 History of South Africa, Social and 
Economic (1941), to obtain a measure of his influence as a scholar and teacher. 
Since 1945 there has been a rapid change in the approach to African history, 
and a rereading of Bantu, Boer, and Briton shows one how early Macmillan was 
aware of the need for a change. Throughout his career he pleaded with white 
South Africans to see their country’s problems in a wider African context, to 
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realize that the conduct of the Bantu was just as worthy of historical examination 
as that of South Africa’s white frontiersmen, and to accept the idea that con- 
temporary judgments might need revision. All his books are, therefore, both serious 
historical works and moving tracts for the times. 

The Cape Colour Question (1927) and Bantu, Boer, and Briton (1st ed., 
1929) are the only works that were based on the John Philip Papers, destroyed by 
fire in 1934. As superintendent in South Africa for the London Missionary Society 
from 1818 to 1850, Philip was involved in disputes over British policy on the 
eastern and northern frontiers of Cape Colony, and he remains in the minds of 
most white South Africans the prototype of the meddling missionary, grossly 
misrepresenting the frontier farmer to an ignorant and vacillating imperial gov- 
ernment. In Bantu, Boer, and Briton, Macmillan is at pains to show that Bantu 
resistance to expansion by white farmers at Bantu expense was understandable 
and justified, that it is easy to exaggerate Philip’s influence, and that some official 
actions for which he is held responsible were taken against his advice. Philip per- 
sistently urged the expansion of the area of permanent civil administration, and, had 
he been listened to, the frontier of the African reserves would today be nearer to 
the Fish River, rather than at the Kei. It can hardly be said that Macmillan has suc- 
ceeded in persuading many white South Africans to change their judgment of 
Philip or their beliefs as to what happened: the rulers of South Africa maintain 
with much conviction that the present division of landholding between the races 
is historically just; that is, no dispossession of the Bantu took place. 

The new edition reproduces with some rearrangement the material in the 
first edition, fortunately much of it quoted at some length. Macmillan has added 
some notes from the extracts he made when he saw the Philip collection; it is a 
pity that the additions are not more clearly marked. The combination of tract 
and scholarly work raises difficult questions for the editor: this is really a reissue 
of a classic rather than a second edition brought thoroughly up to date. Recently _ 
J. S. Galbraith in Reluctant Empire (1963) has raised important issues on the 
same period, It might, therefore, have been better to have reissued the original 
edition as it stood, added a note on material not included before, and discussed 

i separately the continuing relevance of the work to South Africa today. 


Boston University JEFFREY BUTLER 


Asıa and the East 


A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA, Volume I, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE AGE OF MACQUARIE. By C. M. H. Clark. (Parkville: Melbourne 
University Press; New York: Cambridge University Press. 1962. Pp. 422. 
$10.00.) 


No work on Australian history published in the last decade has created such 
controversy or been the subject.of such widely divergent assessments as the latest 
volume from Professor Manning Clark of the School of General Studies in the 
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Australian National University, Reviews in Australian journals have ranged from 
the most adulatory to the most derogatory, from hosannas for “a major contribu- 
tion to English literature” to long lists of putative errors. That errors do occur 
there is no doubt, but I also have no doubt about the exceptional significance of 
this book. It is superbly written, wry, learned, idiosyncratic; in the final analysis 
it is a very Australian book, reminding one of the attitudes and even the diction 
of Kenneth Slessor, James McAuley, and Patrick White. It is lonely, a bit driven, 
a bit despairing, and exciting in a way that few books that recount twice-told tales 
can be, for in this accounting the tale of Australian settlement and development to 
1824 is fresh once again. ` | 

Clark emphasizes the roles of “chance and circumstance” in history, and he is 
both compassionate and willing to pass judgments in a way few historians of this 
monographic age dare. Many scholars might legitimately take exception to a 
description of William Paterson as "born with a sanguine temperament and an 
inveterate distaste for difficult situations”; to the Portuguese as “men stained by 
sin"; or to the Biblical sonorities of “doom and disaster . . . waywardness and 
debauchery" that dot these pages. But Clark views with "that eye of pity with 
which an historian should contemplate those who are powerless to avoid the 
anguish in their last days"; he sights "the fatal flaw" in human character. He 
begins his story (and either offends or captures his reader at once) by a cryptic, 
scholarly, almost bitter contrast between the myths of the Hindu, Chinese, and 
Moslem neighbors of Australia and the oral and written traditions of the Euro- 
peans who first came to the region. 

He uses much of his own research (on the origin of the convicts, for example), 
a wide range of manuscripts, and an extensive array of secondary accounts. His 
bibliography is extremely useful, and his penchant for using poetry and poetic 
allusion (similar to his countrymen R. Max Crawford and Russel Ward) is at- 
tractive. The emphasis he places on individuals and their human condition, and 
on the influence of religion in Australian life, rather in the way A. R. M. Lower 
views religion in the Canadian context (and in remarkable contrast to A. L. 
McLeod, who in The Pattern of Australian Culture [1963] finds no religious in- 
fluence at all), will create major problems for him as he moves on to his second. 
volume, when his landscape will be crowded with larger personalities. But on 
the strength of this first volume—and the preview we have been given of what 
is to come in Clark's more recent Short History of Australia (1964)—we will be 
safe in saying that, with and without its errors of local fact, this history will be 
one of the truly major contributions to Australian historiography. 


Yale University Rosin W. Winks 
THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. By Andrew Sharp. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 338. $8.00.) 


Tue objective of this beautifully printed and illustrated volume is to trace the 
sequence of discovery of the various sections of the Australian and Tasmanian 
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coasts, thus providing an up-to-date study of the written revelation of Australia to 
the world at large. The theme is executed as much as possible by direct quotation 
from firsthand accounts by the discoverers themselves or their assistants. Not only 
have extracts from foreign-language texts been translated anew, but relevant 
portions of their charts have been included. Many of the excerpts give information 
on the flora, fauna, and aborigines of Australia during the discovery period. The 
author has presented forty-five separate voyages, from the first European discovery 
of Australia, when the Dutch ship, the Duyfken, under Willem Jansz and Jan 
Roossengin, sailed along the south coast of New Guinea from the west, and 
swung down to the west coast of Cape York Peninsula on or about March 1606, 
to the years 1838 and 1839, when John Clements Wickham and associates on the 
famous Beagle explored the inner geography of King Sound, Port Darwin, and of 
the estuary of the Victoria and Fitzmaurice Rivers, which had remained unex- 
amined by Phillip Parker King. 

Some of these voyages are presented briefly, others at greater length; for ex- 
ample, pages 99-178 reprint exactly Captain James Cook's discovery of almost 
all the eastern coast of Australia in 1770 as presented in his journal. The author 
quotes directly from The Journals of Captain James Cook, Volume I, edited by 
J. C. Beaglehole (1955), thus using Beaglehole's systematized punctuation and 
bracketed restoration of letters. Another long extract is from Matthew Flinders in 
the Investigator, who discovered the continental south coast from Nuyts Archi- 
pelago to Encounter Bay in 1802. 

The chief value of the volume is the distillation of recent scholarship on the 
various voyages, including a summary of each scholar’s position on controversial 
issues. Some important conclusions are: the touchy "lave la Grande” question 
should be left as a problem still not wholly explained; the locations and disfigure- 
ments of cartographers names that have occurred over the centuries, as they bor- 
rowed from map to map, are a problem; the various presentations cannot rob 
Prado and Torres of their discovering the separation of New Guinea and Australia; 
the importance of noting errors in the Dutch reporting of latitudes in the seven- 
teenth century still remains; it is not clear whether Pieter Nuyts or Francois 
Thijssen was in effective command of the Gulden Zeepaard in 1627 or whether 
they should be regarded as codiscoverers; Abel fanszoon Tasman first sighted 
Tasmania near Macquarie Harbour on his first voyage, 1642-1643, and the au- 
thor makes a good criticism of Tasman's second voyage in 1644. 

Sharp follows the same design of the book he published in 1960 on the Pacific 
Islands. It is a handbook, rather than a conventional history; thus its usefulness is 
subject to limitations as a work of reference. To serve its purpose properly, this 
book should have had each section made as nearly definitive as possible, and this 
has not been achieved. Despite a useful bibliography, index, and footnotes at the 
bottom of each page, more identifications could have been made for each manu- 
script used. 


University of California, Irvine SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocH 
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A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. By Marjorie Barnard. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1963. Pp. 710. $11.50.) 


IN recent years three women—Margaret Kiddle, Marnie Bassett, and Marjorie 
Barnard—have greatly enriched Australian historiography. Miss Kiddle, the best 
scholar of the three, no longer is alive; Miss Barnard, the ablest writer of the 
group, has been the first to produce a general history of the Commonwealth. She 
has done so despite the fact that several good histories of Australia already exist. 
She has written a good, very useful account which by virtue of its size tells the 
Australian story far more fully than other more commonly used general statements 
by Sir W. Keith Hancock, A. G. L. Shaw, R. Max Crawford, and Douglas Pike. 
Barnard writes good narrative prose and avoids, on the whole, analysis, although 
she can provide solid, common-sense summaries (as on the convict tradition or 
the Federation movement) when she wishes. She focuses on the individual, on 
the colorful detail, and on the meaningful anecdote, but she does not neglect trade 
statistics or institutional history. 

Her argument is not original, but she states it with clarity, a well-calculated 
density of detail, and with authority, especially when she writes on the subject 
she knows best, Macquarie's world (as one of her earlier titles attests). Only 
those readers who find her concluding sentence— “History is the study of man in 
all his activities and man is the product of his history"—original or profound will 
find the book original or profound, but the general reader (and librarians in 
search of a full but not "too scholarly" account) may well find here the best 
reasonably lengthy history of the continental nation. By stressing the role of ac- 
cident in history, and by showing how the Australian has "the print of great 
distances on his eyelids and his mind," Barnard provides a welcome antidote to 
some of the dry selvages of labor-oriented Australian history. 

Scholars, pedants, and those who merely cherish accuracy may not be entirely 
pleased, however. Minor mistakes abound—even “the fall of Pearl Harbour in 
1942" with its nice triple error of date, spelling, and event is, after all, minor— 
and they annoy. Inconsistencies (on page 418 the Sydney Bulletin is correctly 
founded in 1880 but by page 690 the date has moved to 1888), minor typographical 
errors, far too many one-sentence paragraphs, and points that could have been 
checked and were not (“printed records of the [Federation] debates . . . may be 
. . . purchased (probably) from the Government Printers . . ." [almost certainly 
not]) strengthen annoyance. Final, the bibliography leaves much to be de- 
sired. The “White Australia” policy, for example, is discussed in several places, 
but Myra Willard (1923) and E. Pottinger (1928) are the most recent authorities 
cited despite a recent outpouring of scholarly articles addressed to the subject. 
Nonetheless, it is refreshing to read a history of Australia that virtually ignores 
Frederick Jackson Turner. 


Yale Umversity Roni W. Wins 
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AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series One (Army). Volume VII, 
THE FINAL CAMPAIGNS. By Gavin Long. (Canberra: Australian War 
Memorial; distrib. by Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 1963. Pp. xx, 667. 355.) 


Tue Australian official history of the Second World War, like the British, is writ- 
ten at the cabinet level (rather than at the separate service level, as in the United 
States) and is organized into various series covering not only ground, air, and 
sea operations, but civilian activities as well. The largest of these is the army series, 
consisting of seven volumes, four of which deal with the Japanese war. The present 
volume is the last of these and traces Australian operations in Bougainville, New 
Britain, New Guinea, and Borneo from the early spring of 1944 to the end of 
hostilities. The author, Gavin Long, is a former journalist, who, in addition to 
writing two other volumes in the army series, served from 1943 to 1963 as architect 
and general editor of the entire official history of the war. 

The Final Campaigns is essentially a detailed history of military operations in 
the field and therefore of limited interest to any but the enthusiastic military pro- 
fessional or the participant. Even the student of military affairs and of World War 
II will find this meticulous account of operations that had little bearing on the 
final outcome far too detailed. Still, there are portions of the volume that are of 
more general interest and importance, especially to those who tend to view the war 
in the Southwest Pacific as a uniquely American effort and General MacArthur's 
conduct of that war as above reproach. The Australians clearly do not share these 
views and evidently still harbor resentment for the way they were treated. 

The reasons for Australian resentment are made clear in The Final 
Campaigns. Mostly they revolve around two issues: strategy and command. So im- 
portant is the latter that a special appendix is devoted to it in an attempt to prove 
that MacArthur organized his forces in such a way as deliberately to by-pass 
General Blamey's Allied Land Forces and to exclude Australians from important 
command and staff positions. To a large measure, this charge is justified. 

The Australians are particularly bitter also about the much-publicized "leap- 
frog" strategy that supposedly left large Japanese forces to “wither on the vine,” 
to be mopped up at leisure. These were the Japanese troops that the First Aus- 
tralian Army fought so bitterly in 1944 and 1945. There were 170,000 of them, 
and they were far from “withered”; in fact the Australians found them hardy and 
well fed, capable of strong and stubborn resistance. Australian resentment is 
further increased by their exclusion from the Philippines campaign and denial of 
the major role they felt they had earned in the closing operations against Japan. 
MacArthur’s reasons for this exclusion on military grounds are hardly convincing, 
and one cannot but agree with the Australians that the Americans were guided 
in this case by political considerations and nationalist sentiment. 

The American student will find this volume useful also for its detailed account 
of British plans for participation in the final defeat of Japan and the American 
response to these plans, This aspect of the war has not been treated in the US 
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official histories of the war; thus we have yet to see the full story of the US posi- 
tion. But it is not without interest to note that while the Americans were doing 
their utmost to secure Soviet intervention in the war against Japan, they seemed 
to be doing their best to keep the British out. If this is correct, we still have much 
to learn about Allied relations during World War II. 


Dartmouth College Louis Morton 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN, 1615-1867. By George Sansom. [Stanford Studies in 
the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1963. Pp. xii, 258. $7.50.) 


Tus third and concluding volume of what Sir George Sansom modestly an- 
nounced at the outset as “a mere collection and arrangement of facts" on political 
and social developments in Japan up to the Meiji era is now at hand. As with the 
earlier volumes (A History of Japan to 1334 [1958] and 1334-1615 [1961]), it is 
much more than that; the facts and names have been kept to the minimum neces- 
sary for the presentation of an over-all, coherent view of early modern Japan. Ap- 
proximately half the length of the earlier volumes, Volume III limits itself to the 
Tokugawa period, whose first years had already been described at the close of Vol- 
ume II. 

The Tokugawa period presents severe problems for political history because 
there was proportionately so little of it; years of peace, the orderly processes of the 
shogunate, and the exclusion of foreigners mean that the historian is largely re- 
stricted to describing administrative and institutional developments. James Mur- 
doch's third volume, which was completed after his death and appeared in 1926, 
met this problem by giving extremely full treatment to political manipulations at 
the close of the shogunate and extensive coverage to the several schools of thought; 
it even has an entire chapter on the forty-seven rönin. Yet those 823 pages tell the 
reader of the 1960's less than will this far shorter account. 

Sansom's problem was even greater than Murdoch's, for he has twice treated 
the Tokugawa Age in different contexts. The last hundred pages of his Short 
Cultural History (1931) and the second quarter of The Western World and 
Japan (1950) have long been standard accounts for cultural and intellectual cur- 
rents, the latter directed toward the preparation for the opening of the country, 
and he has wisely refrained from any attempt to improve or repeat those treat- 
ments, whose deft summaries and characterizations thus remain the basic points 
of departure for students and specialists. This does change the nature of the present 
book. The Genroku era (1688-1703), which lent its name to a twenty-two-page 
chapter in 1931, now receives three pages limited to questions about the patronage 
and social basis of the cultural efflorescence described earlier. And since, on the 
other hand, economic, social, and political developments receive brief but skillful 
treatment in the Short Cultural History, it is still a very good place to begin, for 
few of its judgments have had to be withdrawn. In one respect the changing con- 
cerns and voluminous research of historians in Japan have required revision. The 
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earlier picture of a largely undifferentiated village whose inhabitants eked out a 
miserable sustenance under harsh warrior rule has been replaced by a careful 
description of the dynamics of rural social and economic developments, already 
familiar to Western readers through the extensive study of Thomas C. Smith 
(The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan [1959]). 

Readers familiar with Sansom’s earlier volumes will not need to be told of the 
pleasure his calm judgments and felicitous phrases will bring. He provides a 
cryptic account, with illustrations as appropriate, which is aware but independent 
of current conventions and concerns in Japanese history. Everywhere he provides 
material for thought and research, and while foregoing “interpretation” he has 
many thoughtful comments on the nature of the rice-based economy. His discus- 
sions of family succession disputes, the relationship between Neo-Confucianism 
and the growing civil service, and the Shinto content of much of Tokugawa Con- 
fucian thought illustrate one of the constants in his approach to Japanese history: 
that the Japanese “borrowed and discarded as seemed fit to them, performing 
éclectic feats which bear witness to the toughness of their native tradition.” And 
the work is full of balance and common sense. As the author earlier reminded us, 
through quotation from private diaries, that the pursuit of pleasure was only one 
side of the Heian aristocrat’s life, he now corrects the impression, derived from 
the colorful literary record of the times, that the townsmen spent the better 
part of their attention and money in the licensed quarter. Again, his reminder of 
official peculation and the frequent confusion of public and private on the part of 
officials is appropriate at a time when writers are increasingly inclined to see the 
Tokugawa bureaucrats as “modern” in their probity and responsibility. 

All students of Japanese history will welcome the completion of this history. 
Specialists will inevitably find points of difference, but none will doubt that these 
volumes, with the author’s earlier works, provide the standard and point of de- 
parture for future work in Japanese history. 


Princeton University Marrus B. JANSEN 


THOUGHT AND BEHAVIOUR IN MODERN JAPANESE POLITICS. By 
Masao Maruyama. Edited by Ivan Morris. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 344. $6.75.) 


Masao Maruyama’s reputation as one of Japan’s most distinguished social sci- 
entists is owing, in large part, to his studies of political thought in the pre- 
Meiji period. But his articles on such current problems as nationalism and fascism 
—comparative studies based upon a remarkable familiarity with political thought 
and action in all parts of the world—are extremely thoughtful and provocative. 
Therefore this volume of nine articles, translated by eight Western scholars, may 
well be the most important book on modern Japan to appear in the English 
language. 

Maruyama has helped us understand Japan's nationalism by erecting an 
analytical structure based on the following observation: although nationalism 
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emerged in Europe in close association with the breakup of an ecclesiastical order 
and the rise of a democratic revolution, in Japan it developed in connection with 
pressures from Western powers and was nourished by a ruling group that re- 
sisted the spread of democratic ideals and processes, From this observation 
Maruyama extracts two conclusions. First, since Japan lacked historical experiences 
that would have made ultimate truth and goodness largely a matter of individual 
conscience, nationalist thought was shaped by the assumption that the locus of 
ultimate value was the emperor. Second, since nationalism in Japan was not 
associated with a democratic revolution, it was guided by traditionalist leaders 
who attempted to mobilize "irrational attachments" to Japan's "national polity" 
in order to unite and strengthen the nation. Around these conclusions the author 
develops other interrelated ones that support his statements about the future of 
nationalism in Japan: "First, it is quite obvious that national sentiment as it now 
stands can never become the mainstay of a new nationalism united with the 
democratic revolution, Only by destroying the tenacious family structure in 
Japanese society and its ideology, the very place where the old nationalism fer- 
ments, can Japan democratize society from the base up.” 

In his famous articles on fascism Maruyama builds a thesis stemming from the 
view that “Japan had not undergone the experience of a bourgeois revolution." In 
comparison to fascist movements in Italy and Germany, the one in Japan, he says, 
was from first to last a movement from above. Ideologically its uniqueness was as- 
sociated with its "family-system tendency," its agrarianism, and its ideal of "the 
emancipation of the Asian peoples from European colonialism.” Unlike those of 
Italy and Germany, the principal supporters of the movement were not the intel- 
lectuals, but the “sub-intellectuals”: small factory owners, master carpenters, small 
landowners, independent farmers, schoolteachers (especially in primary schools), 
employees of village offices, low-grade officials, and Buddhist and Shinto priests. 
Seeing fascism as essentially a counteraction to the democratic revolution, 
Maruyama concludes that “In this sense the work of fascism is eternally ‘un- 
finished". .. .” 

Other essays in this volume are on "Thought and Behaviour Patterns of Japan's 
Wartime Leaders," "A Critique of De-Stalinization," "Politics as a Science in 
Japan," "From Carnal Literature to Carnal Politics," and "Some Problems of 
Political Power." Each contains some views that Western readers may not be able 
to accept, but few will read the articles without being forced to give additional 
thought to some fundamental questions about political life in modern Japan. 
University of California, Berkeley DxrMwza M. Brown 


Americas 


PATHS OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Morton White. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1963. Pp. viii, 614. 
$6.00.) 
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Any book containing twenty-nine essays by twenty-six authors has a right to 
waive the rule of historical presentation that demands continuity and symmetrical 
treatment of the subject on the title page. Yet the editors of Paths of American 
Thought more than half waive the waiver. They do say that the book is “selective” 
as well as “collective” and that they excluded poetry, music, painting, and “the 
details of scientific development” by prearrangement; they make no bow to 
architecture, the most social of the arts. They were governed, they explain, by a 
desire to treat matters “in the history of American thought that would be of 
interest to the historian of American social life as a whole.” They conceived their 
task as being “to order and absorb the great amount of research in the history 
of American thought in the two generations since Parrington.” 

This sense of large historical commitment is enhanced by the textbook aspect 
of the work and by the over-all pattern of movement described in the prologue 
by Morton White. I believe that the history of public thought in America is best 
comprehended as having developed in long phases which are marked off by the 
people’s descents into violence and their emergences from violence, and I was 
ingratiated at the start by White’s promise that the coming chapters would display 
stages of greater and less “coherence and correspondence” in thought, which are 
periodized by America’s wars: the Revolution, the Civil War, and the First World 
War. Now, though I think that White’s phasing is historically correct, I doubt 
that the essays give much sustenance to that insight. 

- White says that during the colonial period a substantial coherency prevailed 
among intellectuals and that a valid correspondence existed between the actualities 
of society and thought about society. But Part I, “Before Independence,” contains 
only one chapter, Edmund Morgan's “The American Revolution Considered as 
an Intellectual Movement." Morgan is deft here as always, yet because he gives 
more than half his space to Puritan backgrounds, the proposition about coherency 
loses force at the outset. There is no doubt that the five chapters in Part II, "From 
Independence to the Civil War," do illustrate White's conception that in that pe- 
riod both coherence and correspondence declined. But two chapters, Louis Hartz's 
Neo-Hegelian kind of discussion of “The Rise of the Democratic Idea" and 
Dwight L. Dumond's “The Controversy over Slavery,” are too tendentious to rein- 
force the pattern. Unless thought about education—an important matter, any 
time, in respect of coherence and correspondence— was much less distinctly a 
"path" than Welter and others have persuasively said, this is the main one not 
plotted prior to 187o, where Hofstadter takes over with a discussion of higher 
education. 

Thus the book gathers its own coherency in Parts III and IV, which occupy 
four-fifths of the book and divide at World War I. Here it grows on the reader 
that certain sequences of chapters are opening up vistas and that some chapters 
are rather vaguely connected. I think that the chapters on prose literature— "The 
Classic Literature" by Richard Chase, “The Realistic Novel" by Alfred Kazin, and 
“American Moderns” by Irving Howe—comprise the most developmental! and 
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successful sequence. The series on economic thought by Schlesinger, Samuelson, 
and Harris is freshest, supported by neighboring chapters on the study of society 
by Donald Fleming, Max Lerner, Edward Shils, and Daniel Bell; the lot is uneven, 
and the palms belong to Seymour Harris for explaining “The New Economics” 
in historical prose. I. Bernard Cohen’s chapter on nineteenth-century science and 
W. W. Rostow's on the realist tradition in law are especially luminous and espe- 
cially isolated. The book does not envisage Christian thought as a path; it does 
envisage such a topic as Protestant orthodoxy, which is treated in widely separated 
discussions by Morgan, by Donald Meyer on "The Dissolution of Calvinism," 
and by William Lee Miller on neo-orthodoxy. Although moral concern is fre- 
quently mentioned, moral sequences (say, concerning Negro amelioration) are no 
part of the book, and moral evaluation is rare. Dumond makes a conspicuous 
evaluation; equally conspicuously, McGeorge Bundy’s timely discussion of 
thought concerning foreign policy makes none, though he mentions the nuclear 
arms race. 

The book adds illumination to rooms and corridors of the house of American 
thought. Pots of paste and piles of scissors are still in sight, though, and no 
large renovation has occurred. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


THE AMERICAN WEST: AN APPRAISAL. PAPERS FROM THE DEN- 
VER CONFERENCE ON THE HISTORY OF WESTERN AMERICA. 
Edited by Robert G. Ferris. Introduction by Ray A. Billington. Preface by 
James Taylor Forrest. (Santa Fe: Museum of New Mexico Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 


287. $5.50.) 


THR youngest of our American organizations of professional historians is the 
Western History Association. Considering its age, it should barely be toddling, 
but actually it has already published two volumes of papers and is even now in the 
process of giving birth to a learned journal, Western history, which seemed for a 
time to be losing its appeal, has become lusty with new life. Americans may be 
overwhelmed by world problems, but they still retain interest in their own unique 
past. 

The present volume consists of papers presented at the Denver conference of 
the Western History Association in October 1962. The subjects include the cow- 
boy, exploration, industry, transportation, fur trade, Spanish influences, politics, 
Indians, historiography, and archaeology; almost anyone concerned with the West 
should find something to interest him. The authors are able and frequently well- 
known men who are presenting the fruits of their research. The writing is, in 
general, satisfactory, assuming that the reader remembers he is dealing with 
papers prepared for professional historians and not for television epics. Each of the 
articles has definite values, depending largely on the interests of the reader. 

The larger point raised by the book, as well as by the Western History Associa- 
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tion itself, is the scope of western history, both geographically and chronologically. 
Ray A. Billington, in the first essay of the book, follows the Turnerian point of 
view by favoring the history of the frontier rather than the history of the West as 
a region, which seems to him to emphasize the provincial and antiquarian. In 
contrast, however, every article in the book is concerned with the trans-Mississippi 
West, and Billington's own examples are limited to that area. 

The other side of the problem is chronological. The Turner emphasis was on 
the movement of population to cheap or free land, and the Turner story ended 
when the newer areas were roughly similar to the older. The present book de- 
velops the story further, including the development of modern aviation. Possibly 
the argument for this expansion is that aviation or some other development is 
actually a new frontier, but the immediate impression is that the West is being 
considered as a region rather than as the scene of a frontier process. Very soon the 
Western History Association should consider seriously the geographic and 
chronological limits of its field. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. REGEL 


THE AMERICAN DRAWINGS OF JOHN WHITE 1577-1590 WITH 
DRAWINGS OF EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL SUBJECIS. Volume I, 
A CATALOGUE RAISONNÉ AND A STUDY OF THE ARTIST; Vol- 
ume II, PLATES IN COLOUR FACSIMILE AND MONOCHROME. By 
Paul Hulton and David Beers Quinn. With contributions by W. C. Sturtevant 
et al, Preface by Edward Croft-Murray. (London: Trustees of the British 
Museum; Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 
179; 160 plates, $225.00.) 


My review in 1947 of Stefan Lorant’s The New World was, as I said then, a 
“bleak desert of disparaging comment,” relieved only by a single exception (AHR, 
LVIII [Oct. 1947], 111). That work, which received considerable public acclaim 
despite its glaring defects, appeared only ten years after the British Museurn had 
announced its plans to publish the water colors of John White, the first drawings 
made by an Englishman in America. I therefore voiced the fear that Lorant's New 
World would make more difficult i£ not impossible the proper accomplishment of 
a task already formidable enough. The present volumes prove my criticism an 
understatement, my fears groundless, They are the product of an impressive array 
of scholarly talent and expert craftsmanship united in an effort to achieve the 
highest possible fidelity to the originals under the most exacting standards of 
editorial scholarship. In quality of performance this work takes rank at once with 
the 1590 edition of Theodor de Bry's America, which first brought White’s draw- 
ings to the attention of the world and perpetuated their influence. No other attempt 
on the subject in the intervening centuries can: be accorded such an honor. Thus 
these volumes stand as another example of the manner in which an important 


subject, hacked and mangled over the years, was finally confronted with a de- 
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termined mobilization of all of the scholarly and other resources required for 
dealing with it in a manner suited to its importance. Two significant results flow 
from this refusal of scholars and institutions on both sides of the Atlantic to be 
intimidated by the great obstacles involved. 

The first is that the drawings of White have now at last been published with 
perhaps as high a degree of fidelity to the originals as art, the circumstances, and 
the present state of printing techniques permit. The process employed was color 
printed collotypes brought to an approximate verisimilitude, upon which pochoir 
craftsmen applied water colors using artists’ models made directly from the 
originals. Thus in effect the plates in these volumes are themselves water colors 
on a printed base, a fact that accounts both for the cost and for the limited edition 
of six hundred copies. 

The second and more important accomplishment is a triumph of editorial 
scholarship. With this publication White assumes for the first time his proper 
stature in the history of English art, discovery, and scientific exploration. Drawing 
upon the contributions of experts in various fields—history, art, anthropology, 
zoology, botany, and cartography—the authors have placed this remarkable Eliza- 
bethan in proper perspective and in the context of his age. 

While meeting fully their responsibility for assessing the whole achievement 
of John White, the authors have presented only the graphic part of his record. 
This is surprising. In his superbly edited Roanoke Voyages, Professor Quinn noted 
that Lorant’s New World had incorporated the happy idea of presenting the pic- 
tures “with the associated texts in English.” But this plan, the one element in 
Lorant’s work deserving commendation, was not followed in the present volumes, 
The effect of this is to emphasize the drawings and their derivatives. However 
impeccably these are rendered, either as art or as documents, they are not the 
whole of the record left by White, For that, as the numerous quotations and 
references in the excellent catalogue raisonné amply demonstrate, the scholar must 
resort both to this work and to the texts printed elsewhere. To have included the 
total corpus of White’s work would have added relatively little to the cost, would 
have made the two volumes about equal in size, and would have produced a more 
balanced and useful result. 

Even so, these volumes form a landmark along the pathway of the Anglo- 
American heritage, and with both pride and gratitude one salutes the craftsmen, 
the scholars, and the institutions that have brought it into being. 


Princeton University Juran P. Boyp 
PRESBYTERIANS IN THE SOUTH. Volume I, 1607-1861. By Ernest Trice 
Thompson. (Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 1963. Pp. 629. $9.75.) 


Mz. Thompson has written a comprehensive history of the southern Presbyterians 
that transcends any narrow sectarian point of view. Beginning with the introduc- 
tion of the church in the colonial period, his volume follows the westward move- 
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ment of the Presbyterians that resulted in church divisions and some modifications 
of the original Calvinist creed. He points out the serious handicaps of the church 
in competing with the Methodist and Baptist denominations for members in the 
frontier states, particularly because of its insistence upon an educated ministry 
and because of the unpopularity of its doctrine of predestination. This study, 
based on a wide variety of sources, has value for the American social and intel- 
lectual historian in that it contains illuminating information about the develop- 
ment of education, missions to Indians and Negroes, and the characteristic sins of 
the people during the colonial and ante bellum periods. 

To me, the most original and significant contribution of the volume is its dis- 
cussion of the struggle within the church to accommodate the institution of 
southern slavery to Christian doctrines. Thompson writes of this phase of the 
church’s development from the point of view of a twentieth-century liberal. He 
enlivens his story of the militant church by sketches of prominent Presbyterian 
ministers, notably James Henley Thornwell, the great protagonist of the Old 
School and the defender of slavery, Gideon Blackburn, missionary to the Indians, 
and Daniel Baker, who led the advance of the church into Texas. This com- 
mendable history is not without some flaws: it contains far too many long quota- 
tions; its context of secular history, though useful for the general reader, is too 
elementary for the scholar; and it would gain strength by eliminating many de- 
tails and the multiplicity of chapters. I detected very few errors in it. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS. By Paul A. Varg. 
([East Lansing:] Michigan State University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 316. $6.50.) 


IN this book Professor Varg attempts to clarify further the foreign policies of the 
early national government by treating the period 1776 to 1812 as a unit and by 
using nationalism as a unifying theme. Another major theme that he believes 
gives this period special unity is the close relationship between domestic and 
foreign affairs, essentially, their interaction. In the new nation, he asserts, 
"domestic affairs had a greater than customary influence on the shaping of 
foreign policy." While this observation, as the author himself suggests, is neither 
new nor unusual, it does emphasize an important aspect of our early national 
history that deserves the intensive investigation he has given it. 

Even though some topics are investigated in depth, this book is broad in 
scope and coverage. It is basically a series of connected interpretive essays on 
important issues of foreign policy and related political issues of the period ar- 
ranged in chronological! sequence. The topics covered are the usual ones, such as 
foreign affairs during the Revolution and under the Articles of Confederation, the 
political battles over the Jay "Treaty, the embargo of 1807, and the causes of the 
War of 1812. What is different, and what gives this work its depth, is the analysis 
of the economic and ideological factors in foreign policy, the concern for the con- 
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flict between moralism and realism in American thought about foreign policy, and 
the analysis of the origins of national political parties in terms of conflict over 
foreign policy. Fundamentally, the author sees the Federalists as realists and the 
Jeffersonians as moralists, though his reasoning is more qualified and sophisticated 
than this simple statement suggests. 

Not everyone will agree with Varg’s generalizations, but he shows com- 
mendable courage in advancing broad interpretations and seeking to bring order, 
unity, and new meaning to his data. Most of his generalizations, moreover, are 
intelligent, many are perceptive, and others are provocative. He maintains, for 
example, that the conspicuous failure of the Confederation government “was in 
meeting challenges from abroad," that the change from Federalism to Jeffer- 
sonianism introduced the moralistic approach to American foreign policy and 
thus gave that policy a unique quality, and that in considerable part the conflict 
with Britain that led to war in 1812 lay in the nationalistic and idealistic attitudes 
of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 

Although this study covers material previously exploited, it is the only one to 
treat the foreign policy of the first thirty-six years of our national history as an 
integrated whole. Its scholarship is sound, based on a variety of printed sources 
and some manuscript collections. Its value lies not in the presentation of pre- 
viously undisclosed data, or even in the offering of new interpretations, but in 
its synthesis of interpretations. It explains thought and motivation in the making 
of policy, shows how internal issues influenced foreign policy, and analyzes how 
foreign affairs helped create divisions in domestic politics. All this is tied to the 
larger theme of nationalism which, incidentally, merits more analysis as a concept 
than the author has given it. 

This is a carefully organized and thoughtful book, and it is pleasant to read. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECoNDE 


THE PAPERS OF HENRY CLAY. Volume III, PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATE, 1821-1824. Edited by James F. Hopkins. Mary W. M. Hargreaves, 
Associate Editor. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 
933. $15.00.) 


IN the i820's presidential candidates were nominated by their "friends," and 
campaigns were conducted on a personal level with the candidate himself gen- 
eral directing the canvass. Henry Clay's first bid for the highest office followed 
this pattern, beginning late in 1821, slowly gaining momentum through the fol- 
lowing year, and hitting full stride about the middle of 1823. The political letters 
and documents that make up a substantial portion of this third volume of The 
Papers of Henry Clay reveal both insight and naiveté. Clay's estimates of Adams, 
Crawford, Calhoun, Lowndes, and Clinton were basically sound, but neither he 
nor his partisans took Jackson seriously until the election was less than a year 
away. By that time Clay realized that his own single hope of victory lay in the 
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House of Representatives. Deals and rumors of deals among his rivals were faith- 
fully reported and evaluated, and as Clay’s prospects faded, alliances were seriously 
discussed in his own camp. Toward the end he would have accepted the vice- 
presidency, but only Crawford made the offer, and Clay correctly judged the 
Georgian to be a loser. 

A voluntary exile from Congress in 1821-1823, Clay concentrated on his legal 
practice and on mending his political fences, two aims that were often made to 
serve each other. He remained the able and dedicated spokesman for business, in 
the courts as before the state and national legislatures, and the Bank of the United 
States, which he represented in Kentucky and Ohio, continued to be his most 
important single client, It is notable, however, that his extensive and increasingly 
cordial correspondence with Nicholas Biddle is without the political overtones 
that crept into his exchanges with Langdon Cheves, Biddle’s predecessor as presi- 
dent of the bank. 

When he returned to the House in December 1823, Clay was easily re-elected 
Speaker, a most desirable post from the point of view of his presidential campaign 
since he was prominently on display, but need not take sides on controversial 
issues. He spoke in favor of a protective tariff and internal improvements, meas- 
ures he had long since made his own, but otherwise took little part in debate. 

Again Professor Hopkins and Mrs. Hargreaves have given us a well-edited, 
beautifully printed book that stands with its predecessors as indispensable to the 
history of the period it covers. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES M. WiLTsE 


JOHN GORHAM PALFREY AND THE NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 
By Frank Otto Gatell. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. 
Pp. x, 337. $6.95.) 


Jorn Gorham Palfrey modestly wrote that his History of New England would 
“never be much read,” but would “help to keep future students and writers fairly 
informed and on the right track.” He looked with pride and “satisfaction” on his 
massive work, a part of which remained unfinished at the time of his death, In 
Frank Otto Gatell’s study, an authoritative biography that has long been needed, 
Palfrey emerges as a recognizable figure who became a celebrated New Englander 
of the nineteenth century. Palfrey the historian, now labeled as a filiopietist, an 
apologist for the Puritans, was not a man to be intimidated or bemused in under- 
taking a history of the Bay Colony and its neighbors. Although Gatell approvingly 
quotes Henry Adams’ judgment of Palfrey’s History, “an Apologia in the Greek 
sehse; a justification of the ways of God to Man, or what was much the same 
thing, of Puritans to other men,” he does acknowledge that the History was “a 
commendable contribution to a fledgling discipline, a model of intensive and 
honest research in the available primary sources.” 

“Good Old Doctor Palfrey” devoted a large portion of his eighty-five years 
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(1796-1881) to writing history. This well-documented and skillfully written book 
tells the interesting story of Palfrey’s successes and disappointments in other 
careers: Unitarian minister, dean of Harvard’s Divinity School, and editor of the 
North American Review, From this point the book devotes considerable space to 
Palfrey’s remarkable sojourn into politics. As a representative in the Massachusetts 
General Court and later as secretary to the state of Massachusetts, Palfrey made 
his start in one more career, While he was secretary, Palfrey took an interest in 
putting state records in order and in adding supplementary historical transcripts 
from France and England. Known in local politics as an abolitionist who freed 
slaves he had inherited, Palfrey was elected to Congress as a Whig in 1847. But 
Palfrey’s stay in Washington was brief because the former clergyman found it 
difficult to adjust to the political transformations and compromises of the 1850’s. 
When he lost the opportunity to return to Congress, Palfrey turned to historical 
research in London where he was impressed with the “amplitude of the materials” 
at the Public Record Office. Palfrey was fortunate in being able to continue work 
on his History after receiving the appointment of postmaster of Boston, an office 
obtained through the intercession of an old political associate, Senator Charles 
Sumner. Never of independent means, Palfrey is portrayed in this excellent book 
as a self-made man whose graduation from Harvard had been made a reality 
through pledges offered by kindly benefactors. 

In his final appraisal of Palfrey’s failures and attainments, the author stresses 
the History of New England. The last ten pages of the book have an analysis of 
the cycles and themes of the History. Indeed, this valuable section might have 
been expanded, for it deals with Palfrey’s greatest accomplishment, his History, 
which deserves a more detailed evaluation. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Wırsur R, Jacoss 


FROM PRAIRIE TO CORN BELT: FARMING ON THE ILLINOIS AND 
IOWA PRAIRIES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Adan G. 
Bogue. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. 310. $6.95.) 


THE geographical and agricultural heart of the North American heartland is the 
central corn belt or the “prairie peninsula.” The great story of this land and its, 
farmers coming to terms with one another is told altogether and in detail for the 
first time by Professor Bogue. Related systematically and written with considerable 
grace, the book traces the agricultural occupation and development of Illinois and 
Iowa from about 1830 to the end of the century. That period was the farm- 
making era for these prime corn belt states. The peculiarities of the land, including 
soils, climate, vegetation, and tilt, influenced but did not determine what the 
farmers did to the land and what they made from it. Those who occupied the 
land, how they acquired title, the many problems of developing farms, and how 
they were made productive are the major themes of the book. 

The book reveals prodigious research in the available sources bearing upon the 
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history of the corn belt. Based principally upon census records, contemporary farm 
diaries, and local press, but not overlooking previous work by historians, the book 
examines the farms, the farmers, their crops and livestock, tools, credit, labor, and 
taxes. Combining breadth and detail, a nice balance is maintained between statisti- 
cal compilations and illustrative examples of specific farms and farmers. 

Bogue re-examined many things and corrected the accepted conclusions about 
some of them, but he is cautious about making sweeping generalizations. He 
found that there was neither a uniform type of frontier agriculture dependent 
upon wheat nor a uniform type of pioneer farmer. The evolution of a corn-hog 
pattern was not so insistent and exclusive as it was once thought, farmers being 
endlessly variable. And an unrelieved picture of chronic agricultural depression 
during the post-Civil War generation is corrected by studying capital accumulation 
through increased productivity. 

The limits of the work are the boundaries of the farms as productive enter- 
prises. The book is encyclopedic in treating such aspects of farming as rotation, 
breeding, fencing, drainage, and technological innovations. Very little is included 
about those other sides of agriculture (distribution of products, price making in 
the domestic and foreign markets, rural society, and agricultural politics and 
policy) which are essential to the whole story of an agricultural region. Bogue's 
work on farming in Illinois and Iowa in the nineteenth century can be used as a 
model for important and exciting studies that need to be done in other aspects 
of corn belt history. Other times and other places also require similar devoted 
attention. 


University of California, Davis James H. SHIDELER 


AMERICA ENCOUNTERS JAPAN: FROM PERRY TO MacARTHUR. 
By William L. Neumann. [The Goucher College Series.] (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 353. $6.50.) 


THis modest-sized volume is a survey—and much more—of American relations 
with Japan during the past century. It sets forth the well-known details: the open- 
ing of Japan, the quick adaptation of Japanese institutions to Western models, 
the turn of the century military successes, Japan's somewhat “grabby” participa- 
tion in the First World War, peacefulness in the 1920’s, the effort in the 1930’s 
and early 1940's to put the eight corners of the universe under one roof, and the 
reign of General MacArthur. Even so, the book tells more than this familiar story. 
It considers in detail the nonpolitical factors in Japanese-American relations: 
commerce, Christianity, the flow of ideas. It also looks beyond Japan to general 
Far Eastern problems, to China, and to the actions of other nations in the area. 
The author has no controversial thesis. He seeks to show that American statesmen 
of past generations sought constantly to work in the Far East outside the limits 
of their country’s national power, and that the attack on Pearl Harbor demon- 
strated the essential foolishness of such policy. For decades American diplomats 
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managed to get along with pronouncements, but their luck eventually turned. 

In his last pages Neumann states what he thinks is the best policy for the 
United States in Asia, a policy on which he quotes Dean Acheson in the year 
1950: “we are interested in the people of Asia... we do not want to use them... 
we want to help them in any sensible way we can to achieve their own goals and 
ambitions in their own way.” Admittedly this was a comedown from the heady 
notions of the past. It was, again, recognition that, as Neumann remarks, our na- 
tional power does not permit endless cloth for infinite coats. 

The author has made a few factual slips here and there, as well he atone 
considering the size of his subject and the spaciousness of his approach to it. One 
might note that he fails to analyze, or even mention, the Root-Takahira Agree- 
ment, It will be difficult for a reviewer to find serious flaws in this truly ad- 
mirable account. There is a judiciousness about the generalizations that betokens 
intimate reading and understanding of manifold secondary works. The fine 
bibliographical essay of nearly thirty pages is a model of its kind. The prose 
sparkles. All in all this is a first-class account that should pass quickly into a 
paperback edition. 


Indiana University Roperr H. FERRELL 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY: SCIENTIST OF THE SEA. By Frances 
Leigh Williams. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xx, 720. $10.00.) 


Tue first of the several more or less serious biographies of Maury was by a doting 
daughter; so, in effect, are the others. Tt is curious that his career has received so 
little critical examination, for few American reputations have stood so low in the 
judgment of informed contemporaries while standing so high in popular estimate. 
A variety of explanations suggest themselves. Only half-educated, Maury escaped 
the poverty of Virginia farm life by running away to sea. Crippled in an accident, 
he turned to science, and, triumphing over superiors in the navy who did not 
appreciate science and over scientists who did not appreciate utility, he became 
the "Pathfinder of the Seas." When the Civil War came, he gave his loyalty to 
Virginia, Early poverty, persecution by the mighty, cannon balls, and honeysuckle 
—there can be no surer formula in America for contemporary and posthumous 
popularity. He commanded a style of writing that at its best is very good indeed 
and that helped to make his Physical Geography of the Sea a best seller in the 
field of oceanography. (At its worst, his style is a litter of scriptural and other 
quotation.) Finally, everyone knows that his contributions to science were of 
immense practical benefit, for he made the oceans both safer and more profitable. 

Miss Williams adequately explains the shabby treatment accorded Maury by 
the navy: naval officers of the day were traditionally on guard against outcroppings 
of intellect. She does not adequately explain why Maury was pursued as well and 
with implacable hostility (their correspondence is full of sly references and cryptic 
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allusions to schemes for ambush and assault) by the major figures of American 
science. Here lies the central failure of the book, for the explanation of their 
hostility would reveal an issue of critical importance to Maury’s career and would 
help to bring the man to life. It would also reveal one of the central issues in the 
history of science in America. 

Joseph Henry, A. D. Bache, and others among Maury's critics were the leaders 
of the first generation of scientists born in the republic. Forever conscious of their 
importance to the future of science in America, they fully grasped Tocqueville’s 
insight that “A desire to utilize knowledge is one thing; the pure desire to know 
is another.” And they realized, with Tocqueville, that it was the tendency in an 
equalitarian society for the former desire to eliminate the- latter. They strove to 
counteract the tendency by creating a climate of opinion in government, in the 
scientific community, and in the public mind that would encourage the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. Maury’s career and reputation embodied all that they 
deplored. They would have been unhappy enough had Maury stuck to his charts, 
but he would not. He took to offering ill-advised theories that were leaps into the 
dark. It was one thing, by tracking a great many sailing voyages, to show Aow the 
winds blew and currents flowed. It was quite another to attempt to explain why. 

The great importance of Maury’s contributions should be recognized, but it 
does him a disservice to regard him as a neglected genius. He was no genius, and 
he certainly was not neglected. His career was tragic because it was his misfortune 
to be a naval officer with intellectual aspirations and a scientist with an officer’s 
mind. 

This large and handsome book is obviously a major effort on the part of both 
author and publisher. The research that has gone into it (notes and bibliography 
total 219 pages) makes it very useful, and whoever is interested in Maury (or the 
state of American science or the navy during his lifetime) must read it. The quality 
of the writing leaves something to be desired (Must the eyes of Virginia girls 
forever flash and their proud heads toss?), but the well-documented turbulence of 
Maury’s career carries the reader along. 


University of Pittsburgh WILLIAM STANTON 


WILLIAM FREDERICK POOLE AND THE MODERN LIBRARY MOVE- 
MENT. By William Landram Williamson. [Columbia University Studies in 
Library Service, Number 13.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1963. 
Pp. x, 203. $6.00.) 


Ir is impossible to separate the career of William Frederick Poole from the develop- 
ment of public and research libraries as we know them today. Dr. Williamson, 
Butler Librarian at Columbia University, has made a significant contribution, 
based on sound research in the pertinent sources, in this well-written biography. 
Poole's professional career spanned the years from 1851 to 1894. He was li- 
brarian of the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, of the Boston Athenzum 
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from 1856 to 1868, and of the Cincinnati Public Library, an institution he made 
one of the most distinguished in the country. He served as Chicago's first public 
librarian and laid the foundation for the later distinction of that city’s library. 
He capped his career as first librarian of the Newberry Library. While never 
conspicuously successful as an administrator, Poole had an almost missionary zeal 
for the role of the library in American life and high ideals of service to the 
scholarly community. He was active in the organization and development of the 
American Library Association (and, with a prescience rare at the time, saw some 
of Melville Dewey’s major weaknesses), became America’s first library consultant, 
and was both a productive member and President of the American Historical 
Association, 

Poole, the scholar-librarian, is, of course, best remembered for his contribution 
to bibliography. Even while a student at Yale and librarian of the Brothers in 
Unity, a literary society, he was engaged in indexing periodicals. Poole’s published 
index to periodicals, brought out first in 1848 by Putnam with subsequent editions 
by other publishers, was the forerunner, and in a sense the model, for the H. W. 
Wilson Company’s later work. 

Williamson’s study, which fortunately is concerned only with his subject’s 
professional career, presents Poole’s ideas and practices on classification, on ad- 
ministration, on library architecture (he was no friend to the pompous monument 
so beloved by his contemporaries), and on the responsibility of the librarian as a 
builder of collections. Poole’s literary and historical interests are equally stressed, 
but the author does not write a complete social history of Poole’s times; nor should 
he have. He has written good history and good biography with grace and 
competence. 


University of Kansas W. Sruarr Forrx 


THE URBANIZATION OF AMERICA [1860-1915]. By Blake McKelvey. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 370. $10.00.) 


URBANIZATION has always given focus and form to activity in the hinterlands. 
Whereas “frontier” development merely repeated itself with minor adaptations 
across the continent, the city’s unfolding imparted a dynamism and shape to the 
whole of society. So rapid was the concentration of people in cities after 1820 that 
from the 1860’s, as Blake McKelvey has it, “urban population gains exceeded 
rural gains in size, as they had for several decades in per cent.” This absolute 
predominance of urbanization—in which, mirabile dictu, only three European 
nations had ‘precedence over the United States—provides the starting point for 
McKelvey’s examination of the character of city growth and its relation to “other 
phases of American history during the period.” 

Part I is devoted to “the rise of the city," 1860-1910. McKelvey concludes that 
urbanization was mainly the result of industrial advances and improved transporta- 
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tion which combined to attract unprecedented numbers of people. Detailed ac- 
counts follow of “building and governing the cities,” the evolution of “urban 
institutions and social tensions,” and of “forging an urban culture.” Here the 
author presents a montage of seemingly everything that went on in cities, the 
many apt illustrations culled from his unrivaled knowledge of the American city 
scene, Indeed, the book is virtually a work of reference; its closely printed bib- 
liography alone extends to nearly twenty-five pages. The final part deals with the 
emergence of a “new ecological dualism” over the years 1910-1915, a polarization 
of the “metropolitan region” between city and suburbs, which “began to supplant 
the earlier dichotomies between the East and West, the native and the immigrant, 
the rural and the urban.” Unfortunately McKelvey does not develop this in- 
teresting conclusion with materials or analyses that differ markedly from those 
used before 191o. 

Both the theme and period of the volume invite a comparison with A. M. 
Schlesinger's Rise of the City, 1878—1898, the work that three decades ago broke 
ground for a general field of urban history. McKelvey's book covers a time span 
twice that of the earlier study and draws upon a greatly expanded literature. But 
for all the longer perspective and larger sample, little has been added to our un- 
derstanding of urbanization or its relation to other phases of history. No distinc- 
tion is yet made between city growth and urbanization, no recognition that 
the former is the result of the latter (conceived as a social process of population 
concentration). In Part I city growth is represented as the result of industrialization 
as if economic change underlies or "causes" all other change. There is no aware- 
ness that social behavior has economic implications, that urbanization, for example, 
affects the character of economic change. On the other hand, many of the 
effects of urbanization that the author does discuss in later parts of the book 
might equally well be treated as concomitants of industrialization, immigration, 
secularization, or other tendency of the time. When urbanization is identified 
_ with everything, it can explain nothing; it ceases to be an independent source 
of variation. This kind of confusion is not peculiar to the book, of course, but 
to the field. The roads through Norristown and Trempealeau County indicate the 
direction where clarity lies. 

Given the state of the art, however, this volume is practically definitive. 
Specialists will disagree with occasional emphases and representations of fact; more 
attention might have been given to public finance, and neglect of the legal integu- 
ment could be held a serious deficiency. If excessive space is given the staple “prob- 
lems," the author is too much of an urbanist not to stress compensatory oppor- 
tunities for personal development and social improvement. His style is compact, 
his disposition sanguine, his strictures on all things mild. His volume (like Asa 
Briggs's Victorian Cities) goes far to refute Lewis Mumford’s frenetic view of the 
“insensate” industrial city. 


University of Wisconsin Eric E. LAMPARD 
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SUCCESS STORY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF S. S. McCLURE. By Peter 
Lyon. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1963. Pp. viii, 433. $7.50.) 


A BiocrapHy must be more than a life traced chronologically; the biographer 
should draw conclusions, synthesize, and explain, however tentative the result. 
Though steeped in the hitherto untapped McClure Papers, Peter Lyon, a pro- 
fessional writer and grandson of the famous editor, has been too cautious, for what 
emerges from the book is the same blurred image with which we are already 
familiar on the basis of mostly superficial secondary materials, From the evidence 
Lyon presents, McClure would make an excellent subject for psychological if 
not psychoanalytical analysis, with his tendency to run away from responsibility, 
his complusive need to get what he wanted, his unusually strong desire to be 
liked and appreciated, his dependence upon various women, his prudery that 
somehow permitted adultery, his agonizingly long life, and other characteristics. 

McClure outlived his personal “success story” by some thirty years. Reading 
between the lines, one finds the apparent key to the editor’s success, whether it 
lay in winning a wife from her bitterly opposed parents, in establishing a news- 
paper syndicate in the face of much substantial criticism, or in founding a maga- 
zine at the start of a great business depression, in his self-confidence. Able to 
convey his enthusiasms so that they became irresistible, he got what he wanted 
whether it was money or talent. When reverses and disappointments undermined 
this confidence, the “genius” soon became the eccentric. What more tragic com- 
ment could be made than Lyon’s as he crams S. S. McClure's last thirty-one years 
into twenty-six pages! 

Lyon, recognizing the historical importance of the editor’s life, devotes over 
one-half of the book to the golden years of McClure’s Magazine, 1893-1912. 
Though the volume includes few source notes and only a limited bibliography, it 
is based upon substantial research, and with the exception of too many strained 
similes, the style is readable and at times even sprightly. The author lays to rest 
certain distortions that have plagued the accounts of muckraking—the most 
significant of which is the contention that muckraking was discovered accidentally 
at McClure’s. Muckraking is seen as the result of a conscious attempt of the editor 
to tap new areas of growing public interest and concern. 

Upon inspection, however, Lyon's treatment of the magazine is as incomplete 
as is his portrait of McClure. Too much space is-wasted in summarizing the con- 
tent of some leading articles, without questioning their accuracy and without 
mentioning the one libel suit prosecuted successfully against the journal in 1908. 
At times the author shows how McClure actually shaped an editorial result, but 
more often the editor's influence is asserted rather than demonstrated. The reader 
receives little understanding of McClure's precise contribution to the success of 
the magazine. Memoirs of those connected with the early MeClure’s pay tribute to 
John S. Phillips as a guiding force behind the journal. Lyon notes the contention 
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but does not evaluate it. Remaining are the questions of how the magazine 
functioned, what made it successful, and to whom did it appeal and why. 


University of North Carolina Joux E. Semoncxe 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF POLITICS: THE DEMOCRACY OF CLEVELAND 
AND BRYAN. By J. Rogers Hollingsworth, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 263. $5.00.) 


The Whirligig of Politics is a brief story of American political fortunes in the 
tortured attempt to adjust to radically changing conditions and thoughts in the 
years 1893-1904. Actually the subtitle The Democracy of Cleveland and Bryan is, 
except for “image” creation in the world of books, a much more revealing de- 
scription than the major title. The purposes of the volume, says the author, are, 
first, to show to what extent the Democratic party not only reflected the divisive 
forces in the nation but also how those same forces, mollified or intensified by 
contending leaders, were revealed in the party itself during those years, and, sec- 
ond, to demonstrate the part of the Democrats in shaping national policy. 

Professor Hollingsworth has, better than anyone else, succeeded in giving some 
unity to the story of the political confusion that marked the clash between the host 
of conflicting ideas that either insisted on a hearing or fought for survival as 
aprarianism was submerged by urbanism while the nineteenth century blended 
into the twentieth. That unity, as one would expect, was achieved in part either 
by bold assertion or by lopping off what did not fit. The period was one not only 
of survival but also of many beginnings and many endings, Unity in either party 
was an impossibility; it could be only more obvious in one than in the other at 
any given time. Deep human forces were involved, and, regardless of town or 
country, basic opinions were under revision. . 

The heart of the book is the ceaseless conflict in the Democracy between 1893 
and 1904; the central thesis is that the leaders of the party were incapable of 
logical and sensible adjustments. It may be, at least in the beginning, that the dif- 
ficulty was that questions that had long been brewing could no longer be ignored. 
It may be too that it was impossible at the time for opposing leaders to yield in 
part without yielding all. Occasionally in human history periods seem to appear 
in which the most cherished ideas must be defended, seemingly without com- 
promise, yet in that defense they disappear as new and no less unyielding ideas 
emerge. Perhaps there was not enough experience in the nation to shape men’s 
thinking to do the things that needed to be done. The disturbances came among 
Democratic followers because they alone faced the problems; as soon as the old 
order in the Republican party wavered, it, too, suffered the disruptions that had 
fallen on the Democrats, 

The Whirligig of Politics will not escape criticism. That cannot be expected 
even by the most cautious writers on the period, and Hollingsworth is not notably 
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cautious, Both his details and his basic premises are sometimes open to question. 
The book, however, is a good one. It is well written, it weaves a complex and 
confused series of events into an understandable whole, but it is regrettable that so 
many errors were permitted to remain uncorrected. 


Temple University JAMES A. BARNES 


GEORGE W. NORRIS: THE MAKING OF A PROGRESSIVE, 1861-1912. By 
Richard Lowitt. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 
341. $7.95.) 


Teas is the first of a projected two-volume biography of George W. Norris, who 
represented Nebraska in the Congress continuously from 1903 to 1943—five 
terms in the House of Representatives and five in the Senate—and who, as 
Lowitt rightfully concludes, was “one of the outstanding legislators in American 
history.” 

In this volume, Lowitt carries Norris’ story through his first election to the 
Senate in 1912. Relying heavily upon the Norris papers in the Library of Congress 
and other primary sources, he has presented a detailed study of his subject’s boy- 
hood in Ohio, his years as a young lawyer on the rapidly developing frontier of 
western Nebraska, his service as a district judge, and his five terms as representa- 
tive from Nebraska’s Fifth District. He concludes with an examination of Norris’ 
increasing identification with progressivism, his role in the struggle between 
Robert M. La Follette and Theodore Roosevelt for leadership of the progressive 
cause, and finally his successful campaign for the Senate in the politically com- 
plicated Nebraska of 1912. 

Lowitt exhibits a profound understanding of Nebraska's politics during the 
Populist-early progressive period, and he also shows that he understands the local 
as well as the national focus of a congressman's career. He supports his subtitle, 
The Making of a Progressive, primarily through description rather than through 
analysis. He describes in faithful detail the process by which Norris "gradually 
moved from a conservative Republican politician to a prominent progressive 
leader," but he does not give a particularly satisfactory explanation of why the 
transformation took place. Norris himself must share part, perhaps a major part, 
of the blame for this shortcoming. He was an indefatigable worker, a consum- 
mately skillful politician, and an outstanding parliamentarian, but as his auto- 
biography, Fighting Liberal, demonstrates, and as Lowitt suggests, "He was not 
an intellectual. He was not given to philosophizing about political theory or the 
role of government.” Lowitt, according to his preface, determined that if he were 
to write "a biography that will do justice to the man,” he should try "to write 
concretely, to pay attention to significant details, to record observations, and to 
avoid excessive generalizing.” He has done all this, and with a considerable degree 
of success. One would hope, however, that he will permit himself more generaliza- 
tion in the second volume. 
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Lowitt has reserved the most significant part of Norris’ career for his second 
volume. Indeed, one wonders if he has not reserved too much. It was as a senator 
that Norris exercised his great influence upon American legislative history. Aside 
from his fight on Cannonism, which Lowitt treats in a highly satisfactory manner, 
his career in the House was important primarily in a prefatory sense. This can 
be said with even greater force about other aspects of his presenatorial years. 
Whether Lowitt was justified in devoting what presumably will be half of his 
total space to a detailed, essentially descriptive treatment of Norris' life prior to his 
election to the Senate is a question whose answer will have to await a reading of 
the second volume. All who are concerned with the twentieth-century political 


history of the United States will look forward with great interest to its publica- 
tion. 


University of Nebraska James C. OrsoN 


THE MAN BILBO. By 4. Wigfall Green, (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 150. $5.00.) 


Tueopore Gilmore Bilbo, “The Man" as he delighted to call himself, was born 
into a middle-class, farm family in Juniper Grove, Mississippi, in 1877 and died 
in 1947. He attended George Peabody College for Teachers and the Vanderbilt 
Schoo] of Law, taught school for a time, then entered politics and was successively 
elected to the state Senate, lieutenant governor and governor twice, and to the 
United States Senate three times, but was denied his seat in 1947 on charges of 
fraud and corruption. Heretofore there has been no biography of “The Man,” but 
numerous essays and sketches have been published that enable most students of 
recent southern and national history to identify Bilbo as one of the breed known 
as “Dixie Demagogues.” 

‘The author of the present biography, a professor of English at the University 
of Mississippi, set himself the task of wading through the mass of myths and 
legends and the multitudinous contradictions that have grown up around Bilbo in 
order to evaluate his role in state and national politics and to explain the elusive 
quality of the man’s character. In doing so he has recounted the familiar story of 
Bilbo’s controversial administrations as governor, his work in the United States 
Senate, and finally his emergence as a bitter opponent of liberal, progressive meas- 
ures and the leader of the white supremacists. The result is a well-written, colorful, 
and interesting story. The book is well balanced. On the one hand the author 
gives Bilbo generous credit for significant reforms in state government, including 
among others public education, tax reorganization and equalization, good roads, 
abolition of the fee system, and care of the insane, and of effective support for 
most of the New Deal legislation on the national level. On the other hand he 
places on Bilbo the responsibility for bribery and corruption, interference with the 
state university, embezzlement of Rosenwald funds for Negro education, and of 
accepting gifts and aid from public contractors in building his dream house and 
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swimming pool, and for the misuse of the salary of his office staff in Washington. 

I get the impression that the author is sympathetic with Bilbo, but is unwilling 
to make positive judgments. He seems to explain away Bilbo’s good works and to 
. excuse his evil deeds. For instance he finds it “easy, too easy—to agree with the 
multitude that he [Bilbo] was guilty” of embezzlement, but his acceptance of 
gifts as governor was “a mete gubernatorial fringe benefit, an old Southern cus- 
tom.” Again he says that on the national scene Bilbo’s “greatest mishap was in 
taking up the cause of racism. . .. Yet he personally liked the Negro” and showed 
no discrimination on race in exercising the pardoning power. Over-all Bilbo fares 
well in the author's estimation. According to Green, Bilbo’s inaugural address 
"indicated profound knowledge of state government and a sociological goal much 
in advance of his age," and even in the United States Senate "there were times 
when, through prevision and imagination, he [Bilbo] reached a national eminence 
superior to that of his colleagues." Furthermore, the gifts of “The Man" over- 
shadowed much that was twisted and unsavory. The author offers as a possible 
explanation of the contrasts and weakness of Bilbo's character the idea that he was 
lonely and unsure of himself and secretly knew that he was not prepared for the 
positions he held. ' 

Unfortunately two major collections of Bilbo's papers were not available to 
Green. Had they been opened his biography might have been more revealing and 
definitive. The author made little use of official sources, but chose to rely largely 
upon two newspapers, the Jackson Clarion-Ledger and the Jackson Daily News, 
the one favorable to Bilbo, the other edited by his bitter enemy. And he seems to 
have taken their partisan reports and views at face value. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN AND HIS ERA. By Allan Nevins. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1963. Pp. 456. $7.50.) 


As Professor Nevins makes abundantly clear, Herbert H. Lehman was a man 
very easy to admire and respect. Although he was scarcely brilliant, original, or 
compelling, most of his career was spent in devoted service to social problems, 
humanitarian causes, and reform. Before severing his relations with the family’s 
influential banking firm he became heavily involved with Jewish charities and 
with labor disputes, activities that brought him the friendship of Lillian Wald, 
Morris Hillquit, and David Dubinsky. An eager supporter of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912, he became an early follower of Franklin Roosevelt. During the twenties 
he contributed his energies and money liberally to the career of Al Smith and 
was chairman of the Democratic National Finance Committee in 1928, when he was 
also elected lieutenant governor of New York in the canvass that made Roosevelt 
governor. In 1933 he started his four terms as governor of the state, retiring 
voluntarily in 1942 to become director of the United States Office of Foreign Relief 
and subsequently of UNRRA, the United Nations’ postwar relief agency, which 
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shipped a total of over nine million tons of food together with mountainous 
quantities of clothing and medical and industrial supplies to all the devastated 
corners of the world, Subsequently, as a member of the Senate, virtually unaided 
he launched a campaign against Senator Joseph McCarthy. Retiring from the 
Senate in 1956, he spent his last years as he had his youth, battling Tammany 
and contributing his money and waning strength to local charities and civic bet- 
terment projects. 

Four-fifths of this volume is devoted to Lehman’s public career. It is in these 
pages, particularly those devoted to the New York governorship, that the author 
contributes most to our understanding of the recent historical process. For al- 
though the New York administrations of both Al Smith and Franklin Roosevelt 
have been the subject of scholarly works, Lehman’s longer term of years has 
hitherto been neglected. The first chapter, however, contains one of the most 
charming short accounts in print of life in the small-town ante bellum South. The 
rest of the volume is characterized by the graceful and vigorous prose that we have 
come to expect of the author. 

Though Nevins had access to that part of the Lehman Papers deposited in the 
New York Public Library and to the memoir in the Columbia Oral History 
Project, the volume is strikingly sparse in direct quotations from the subject’s own 
letters. In the four chapters spent upon the governorship, just seven citations to 
Lehman’s letters appear in the footnotes, although more use is made of the oral 
history material, and of direct conversations with Lehman, The relative lack 
of manuscript material and a heavy reliance on public sources are perhaps re- 
sponsible for the laudatory tones of the book and possibly for its silence about 
some interesting questions. For there is a seeming paradox in Lehman’s career. 
During the twenties while he was so vigorously supporting the reform elements in 
local and national politics, he was also a senior partner in the family banking 
firm. As such Lehman should have had an intimate knowledge of New York in- 
vestment banking practices, practices that the Pecora Committee later felt were in 
many instances devoid of all sense of social responsibility and that, according td the 
committee, contributed significantly to the economic debacle following 1929. One 
can wonder about Lehman's opinions on the ethics of the investment fraternity 
and on his striking silence about them without imputing any wrongdoing to the 
staunch and conservative firm of Lehman Brothers. One would also like to know 
more about Governor Lehman's relations with Tammany after his nomination 
and election, and about his part in Roosevelt's long-delayed investigation of Jimmy 
Walker before the election of 1932. 

The author of this volume, who has contributed so much to the historical 
profession, has recently remarked that he doubted whether most published 
biography could properly be considered history. Biography's emphasis upon the 
individual in a world increasingly dominated by collective forces, the special 
pleading it seems to engender, and its usual inadequate grounding upon con- 
flicting sources, all, he has argued, skew the past almost out of recognition. If 
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such a statement can be made about work on the figures of the past, the hazards 
of writing biography as history about living ones are obviously compounded. 
This volume appeared shortly before Senator Lehman’s recent death. But his- 
tory or not, one can be glad this volume was written while its subject was yet 
alive and able to appreciate a testimonial to a really good human being. 


University of California, Los Angeles Grorcz E. Mowry 


THE QUEST FOR THE DREAM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN AMERICA. By 
John P. Roche. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. Pp. xii, 308. $5.95.) 


IN the closing pages of this compact volume, the author, John P. Roche of 
Brandeis University, notes that he had not essayed "a comprehensive analysis 
of civil liberties in the twentieth century." Instead he hoped "to provide some 
perspective and depth to the remarkable transformation in American attitudes 
and practices that has taken place in the historically short span of half a cen- 

What is the essential characteristic of this "remarkable transformation"? 
Again employing Roche's words, it is that "the last fifty years have seen the 
most meaningful development, the greatest breakthroughs, in human freedom 
in our history." | 

Common opinion is that decline not ascent is the true depiction. Academics, 
especially those who have been victims or critics of superpatriots’ excesses, may 
boggle at Roche’s judgment. Surely Roche is wrong, and decades deserve de- 
scription as retrograde that followed the pre-1917 golden age—that happy time 
when government rarely galled and harmony attended the workings of Ameri- 
can society. 

According to this popular view, Wilson’s war and then normalcy linked 
government with repression. Red Scares accompanied lean years for labor and 
farmers. Bigots plagued minorities with restrictions and exclusions. New war 
saw the needless relocation of Japanese-Americans and the cruel assignment of 
Negroes to menial tasks. Loyalty-security policies and politics since 1947 and 
anti-integration frenzies since 1954 cap this sad story of declining liberty. 

Roche neither ignores nor minimizes these blots. Instead he incorporates 
them into his hardheaded account, and, comparing present levels of libertarian 
practice with what obtained earlier, he finds adequate justification for turning 
the traditional view on its head. The good old days were never golden. Pre-1917 
America was riddled with restraints and rotten with racial, religious, and class 
injustices. Government’s hands rested inert save to prop the strong. The Bill 
of Rights appeared at best to be irrelevant or obsolete, linked to its eighteenth- 
century concept of negatives and neglectful of the nineteenth-century promises 
voiced after so much travail in the Reconstruction amendments. So few people 
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cared about matters of civil liberties that the score on undemocratic practices 
was scarcely kept at all, 

Today men keep score. Watchdogs wait in rent and in private as- 
sociations (one of which, the B’nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League, sponsored 
Roche’s study) to report on substandard practices in matters of liberty and to 
try to lift up men’s hearts and minds to higher standards of conduct. Anti- 
Catholic bigotry has so diminished in political terms that until Kennedy’s as- 
sassination the President, the House Speaker, the Senate majority leader, and 
the chairman of the National Committee of the Democratic party were mem- 
bers of that Church. Now piebald armed services mix Negroes with whites, 
and university presidents plead publicly for colored applicants to come forward 
for faculty appointments. The spectacular freedom marches, sit-ins, and boycotts 
would have been simply inconceivable before the present time. However in- 
completely adapted to modern needs, the Bill of Rights is no longer a cliché. 

All this grand accomplishment had to be fought for and hard. Roche is a 
veteran of these wars as well as a scholar, and he is well aware of the tenacious 
ghettos that still bar Americans from adequate shares in housing, education, and 
jobs. Even victories involved setbacks—a state, passing an FEPC statute, also 
enacts a loyalty oath law. But the important fact is that during the past fifty 
years, for a congeries of reasons which Roche explores in brilliant forays, the 
United States has swum ever more clearly against totalitarian tides abroad and 
has employed increasing segments of governmental power to pull out of do- 
mestic quicksands of bigotry and carelessness. Progress, if uneven, has been 
significant enough to keep Americans from despair. Perhaps this is the most 
important fact of our history during the last half century. 

Roche deserves congratulations for his perception and for his vigorous ex- 
pression of these views. To be sure, readers of his earlier periodical pieces and 
his recent Courts and Rights will not be surprised at the judgments offered in 
Quest for the Dream. This book performs the service of bringing together in a 
unified narrative heretofore’ discrete parcels of Roche’s scholarship, and at a 
high level of literary quality as well. It will trigger constructive controversy. 


University of Illinois Harozr M. Hyman 


HENRY L. STIMSON AND JAPAN, 1931-33. By Armin Rappaport. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 238. $6.00.) 


Wur the United States and Great Britain failed to halt Japan in Manchuria, Profes- 
sor Rappaport writes, is a crucial question that has troubled scholars since 1931. 
His study seeks to provide the answer, as far as the United States is concerned, 
"by examining the policies of the principal decision-makers and the moods of 
the people." To a lesser degree it attempts "to do the same thing for Britain" 
and "to include some account of Japan's position," notwithstanding the paucity 
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of official documents and private papers. Seven chapters cover the international 
situation on September 18; the hands-off period to October 13; the events lead- 
ing to the appointment of a commission of inquiry on December 11; the shaping 
of the nonrecognition doctrine of January 7, 1932; the fighting in Shanghai and 
the letter to William E. Borah of February 24; the exasperating spring and 
summer of 1932 as Manchukuo came into being; and finally the adoption of 
the Lytton Report, the Japanese walkout at Geneva, and the transition to the 
Roosevelt administration. A twenty-five-page appendix contains a letter from 
the Stimson Papers by George H. Blakeslee describing the operations of the 
Lytton Commission; a two-page note on primary sources replaces a bibliography. 
These sources include the printed and unprinted papers of the State Department, 
the files of the Chief of Naval Operations, twenty-one manuscript collections, 
the published British diplomatic correspondence, the exhibits of the Tokyo war 
crimes trial, and microfilm copies of documents from the Japanese Foreign 
Office and of diaries kept by two Japanese elder statesmen, The very full foot- 
notes are occasionally inaccurate; a few quotations have been garbled. 

Stimson’s course after the Mukden incident and his relations with President 
Hoover are hardly neglected subjects, and Rappaport adds little by way of 
appraisal to Robert H. Ferrell’s American Diplomacy in the Great Depression 
(1957), to Elting E. Morison’s Turmoil and Tradition (1960), or to Richard 
N. Current's Secretary Stimson (1954)—none of which are mentioned anywhere 
in the book. Indeed, his conclusions on Stimson seem less consistent and per- 
ceptive than those in Ferrell and Morison. Nor has he given much more in- 
formation than his predecessors on the influence exerted by Congress and the 
armed forces on “the policies of the principal decision-makers.” He cites only 
five documents from the hitherto untapped files of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and does nothing with the records of the General Board, the Joint Board, 
or the War Department, The British documents provide a few new details; only 
five papers from the Japanese Foreign Office microfilms appear to have been 
used, | 

Rappaport’s contribution is more substantial when he discusses “the moods 
of the people.” His research in newspapers and periodicals, at home and abroad, 
is extensive. By drawing upon the files of such interest groups as the American 
Boycott Association, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the League of Nations Association, the Twentieth Century Fund, and 
the World Peace Foundation, he can show how the policy makers encountered 
outside pressure, but he cannot demonstrate that they yielded to it. He has also 
used more than his predecessors State Department papers not printed in the 
Foreign Relations series, Perhaps the most valuable part of the volume is the 
last two chapters, for carlier writers have hurried over developments following 
publication of the Borah letter. The author argues persuasively that Stimson’s 
address before the Council on Foreign Relations on August 8, 1932, was a logi- 
cal outgrowth of his policies set forth on January 7 and February 24. Rappaport 
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is also good on the work of the Lytton Commission and the drafting of its re- 
port. 


Northwestern University RicHARD W. LEopoLp 


JAMES FORRESTAL: A STUDY OF PERSONALITY, POLITICS, AND 
POLICY. By Arnold A. Rogow. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1963. 


Pp. xv, 397. $6.95.) 


Unt the last months of his life, James V. Forrestal seemed almost the perfect 
example of the American success story. Born of Irish parents, not poor but 
certainly not rich or wellconnected, he made his way from the small New 
York town of Beacon via Dartmouth and Princeton to Wall Street where he 
made a fortune and at the age of forty-six became president of the powerful 
investment firm of Dillon, Read, and Company. As the United States moved closer 
to war in 1940, Forrestal left Wall Street to enter public life. For a brief period 
he served as administrative assistant to President Roosevelt, then became Under- 
secretary of the Navy, where he played a major role in building the most power- 
ful navy in the world. On Knox's death in April 1944 he became Secretary of 
the Navy, and in July 1947, after vigorously opposing the unification of the 
services, was appointed by President Truman the nation's first Secretary of 
Defense. One of the most powerful men in Washington and a potential presi- 
dential candidate, he became increasingly involved in controversial policies. In 
March 1949, already a sick man with an obsession about Zionists and Com- ' 
munists, he resigned from the Truman cabinet. Two months later, a psychiatric 
patient at the Bethesda Naval Hospital, he jumped from his sixteenth floor 
window to his death. | 
There is much in this brilliant and tragic career to intrigue the biographer. 
Forrestal’s diaries, edited by Walter Millis, provide much information on the 
later years of his life. A more recent work by Robert G. Albion and R. H. Con- 
nery covers his work in the Navy Department. The present study is the first 
attempt at a full-scale biography. The author has apparently relied heavily 
(there is no bibliography) on the published diaries and the work of Albion and 
Connery, and to these he has added newspaper and magazine stories, congressional 
hearings, and the recollections, secured by interview and correspondence, of 
those who knew Forrestal during his lifetime. With these, Professor Rogow 
has fashioned a fascinating and highly readable account of Forrestal’s life, as 
well as those events in which he played a major role. In this respect, it is an 
entirely satisfactory study, especially for the years immediately following World 
War II when Forrestal had become a major figure in the Truman administration. 
As an explanation of Forrestal’s career, his public successes and private fail- 
ures, this book is much less satisfactory. Rogow, a political scientist, seeks the 
key to an understanding of Forrestal in the mental illness that led to his death. 
^ This psychiatric approach raises all kinds of problems and leads to an interpreta- 
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tion of political behavior in terms of a dominating mother, an indulgent father, 
and feelings of guilt from which Forrestal never escaped and which led finally 
to his death. Such an approach may offer useful insights, but it scarcely pro- 
vides a convincing explanation of Forrestal’s public career or private life. 


Dartmouth College Louis MORTON 


THE REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: ITS GLOBAL 
RANGE. By William G. Carleton. (New York: Random House. 1963. Pp. x, 


530. $6.95.) 


IN 1954 William G. Carleton, formerly professor of political science and history 
at the University of Florida, published a brief survey of American foreign policy 
covering the years since the end of the Second World War. That synopsis, one 
of the first of its kind, met a need in colleges where contemporary events were 
taught, particularly in undergraduate courses in political science, and hence was 
successful enough to be revised and published in another edition in 1957. This 
present volume, under the same title, is an expanded version of the earlier book- 
let. Since the new revision is five times as large as the original work, this can 
be considered virtually a new book. 

Like the earlier versions, this one tells the story of international affairs since 
1945 and the efforts of Ámerican statesmen to cope with those global events. 
Within this wide scope the author conceives foreign policy broadly, believing 
that it encompasses practicaly all of the social sciences, such as economics, 
sociology, anthropology, and social psychology, as well as political science and 
history. One of his purposes is to integrate material from these disciplines with 
the diverse events of the postwar world and fashion them into a meaningful 
whole so that the busy student or interested citizen might be able to understand 
quickly and clearly basic facts and forces in recent American foreign policy. 
Another objective is to place contemporary events in historical perspective, in 
other words to treat the present as history. 

These objectives, in effect, explain the nature of this book. It is essentially a 
synthesis based on works such as The United States in World Affairs, yearly 
surveys published by the Council on Foreign Relations, journals of opinion such 
as Foreign Affairs, and the better newspapers, such as the New York Times. In 
its organization the book combines the chronological with the topical approach, 
but emphasizes the topical. It also attempts to blend descriptive narrative with 
interpretive analysis, but stresses factual narrative. The book’s theme is im- 
plicit in its title: since 1945 American foreign policy has undergone revolutionary 
change. That change continues. “For American foreign policy to be effective,” 
Carleton writes, “Americans themselves would have to undergo a psychological 
revolution and learn to think in global terms, in terms of power politics, social 
politics, and propaganda politics.” 

For the historian of American foreign policy or the advanced student of 
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the subject, this book contains little that is not already available in the better 
textbooks on American diplomatic history. In fact, several of those texts cover 
the same material with deeper historical insight and scholarship. Yet this book 
does differ from those histories in one respect at least; it devotes more space 
than they to the politics and diplomacy of foreign countries, such as those in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 

For the undergraduate and the general reader the author has succeeded in 
doing what he sought to do. He has written a sound general introduction to 
recent American foreign policy that is objective and mature in its judgments, 
discriminating in its choice of data, and clear and readable in its style. 


University of California, Santa Barbara ALEXANDER DECONDE 


THE UNION NATIONALE: A STUDY IN QUEBEC NATIONALISM. 
By Herbert F. Quinn. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 
249. $7.50.) 


Maurice Duplessis’s Union Nationale party held power in Quebec from 1936 
to 1939 and from 1944 to 1960. In its origins a coalition of Conservatives and 
radical Liberals, it became a one-man political machine soon after Duplessis as- 
sumed office in 1936, and it crumbled within less than a year after his death in 
September 1959. Since Duplessis was the Union Nationale, Professor Quinn’s 
study of the party rather than the man, as a case history of the pattern of parties 
and politics while Quebec was engulfed in the second Canadian Industrial Revo- 
lution, is less rewarding than might be anticipated from the first academic ac- 
count of the most extraordinary political phenomenon in twentieth-century 
Canadian history. Though this book brings together a mass of hitherto un- 
collected valuable material, it is Hamlet without the prince. 

The first three chapters, which attempt to supply the background from which 
the Union Nationale arose, reveal a hazy concept of the history of Quebec na- 
tionalism and are marred by a number of errors of fact and interpretation on 
vital matters, As a political scientist Quinn is obviously much more at home in 
the next four chapters devoted to the formation of the Union Nationale, its 
reversal of its original nationalist economic policy, its attitude toward the federal 
government, and its administrative and electoral practices. But even here there 
are some singular omissions: no mention of the Rowell-Sirois and Tremblay 
Commissions, a scant account of Duplessis’s role in federal-provincial confer- 
ences, and a most inadequate account of how Duplessis’s anti-Communism led 
to the virtual destruction of civil liberties in Quebec. There is an almost total 
absence of the inside story, derived from other than formal sources, that the preface 
promises, Two more chapters devoted to the revolt against the Duplessis dic- 
tatorship and to its defeat in 1960 have glaring gaps. A final chapter concludes 
that an ethnic minority puts cultural survival before economic interest, that 
“social Catholicism” has more appeal than socialism to a strongly Catholic 
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society, and that a party can perpetuate itself in power when democratic insti- 
tutions are not accompanied by democratic convictions. 

Quinn’s basic thesis is that Duplessis transformed the radical nationalism which 
he espoused in 1936 into the reactionary nationalism of his second administration 
by reversing the reform program on which he was first elected. This is true 
enough, but it begs the vital question of whether Duplessis was ever a true na- 
tionalist, rather than an opportunistic practical politician who successfully pur- 
sued power by exploiting the traditional nationalism of the people he ruled in 
so dictatorial and cynical a fashion. The anti-Duplessis union of nationalist 
forces in 1960 suggests that the falsity of his nationalism was finally realized. 


University of Rochester Mason WADE 


LIFE AND LABOR IN ANCIENT MEXICO: THE BRIEF AND SUM- 
MARY RELATION OF THE LORDS OF NEW SPAIN. By Alonso de 
Zorita. Translated and with an introduction by Benjamin Keen. (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1963. Pp. 328. $7.50.) 


Ir is a credit to our humanity that the dismal fate of the Indians in the Spanish 
Empire continues, after all these centuries, to excite our sympathy, and it would 
be a hardhearted scoundrel indeed who would not be moved by Benjamin 
Keen’s excellent translation of Zorita’s ‘Relation, which was written toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, but not published until 1840. This is its first ap- 
pearance in English. Zorita’s book is a curious blend of romantic fancy and 
realistic detail: romantic where it depicts the all but idyllic life of Mexico before 
the conquest (reflecting in this the absurdities of Las Casas’ Apologética Historia 
de las Indias); realistic where it describes native life under the conquerors, as 
observed by Zorita himself, although his polemical approach has raised doubts 
of his reliability. Keen counters this objection by arguing that these two con- 
flicting aspects of Zorita’s work do not necessarily vitiate its value as a source 
book for conditions among the natives of New Spain in the sixteenth century. 
I agree with him. What does diminish its value, in my opinion, is that the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly winnowed long since and that Zorita’s testimony changes 
in no essential respect what we already know from a number of other accounts 
and special studies. A bibliography of them would have added to the usefulness 
of Keen’s illuminating introduction and warned the reader that other aspects 
of the matter are worthy of exploration. 

One of these aspects, to which the translator gives too little emphasis, is the 
crown’s immediate responsibility for the destruction of the native races, From 
the moment that Columbus, in an evil hour, discovered placer gold in Espanola, 
the crown, in its instructions to royal officers, never failed to stress the impor- 
tance of augmenting its revenues (the “King’s fifth”), which meant the invention 
of some means to get the natives into the gold pits and keep them there. The 
device introduced by Governor Ovando in 1503, with Queen Isabella’s approval, 
was the encomienda, whereby the crown delegated its authority to private citi- 
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zens, with the implicit obligation of forcing the Indians to extract gold. The 
ghastly effect of this abrogation of royal power was the virtual extinction of the 
natives of the Antilles within a single generation. During that time the 
encomienda became the accepted way of rewarding the conquerors for exploring 
and seizing new dominions, for they were not otherwise remunerated. Thus 
an entrenched quasi-feudal class was created, exceedingly hard to control, and 
exceedingly distasteful to the crown. So the crown undertook to reconquer 
the Indies from the conquerors, a kind of highjacking operation, implemented 
by a long series of edicts, the most famous of which was the New Laws of 1542, 
which decreed the immediate abolition of Indian chattel slavery and the eventual 
extinction of the encomiendas. 

In this task the crown had the effective support of the fiery Las Casas and 
his followers, including Zorita, who argued that the Spaniards had no legal or 
moral right to exploit the Indians for their own profit, and who thus invalidated 
the juridical basis of the encomienda. Unmoved by the anguished protests of the 
colonists, the crown dispatched royal visitors to all parts of the Indies, armed with 
the necessary papers, to scrutinize encomienda titles, make population counts, 
adjust the tributes accordingly, and emancipate the Indian slaves taken illegally. 
These men were of the highest rank in the civil service, men such as Viceroy 
Luis de Velasco, Alonso López de Cerrato, Sancho de Clavijo, Lebrón de 
Quifiones, Diego Ramfrez, and Alonso de Zorita, trusted servants of the crown, 
who could be counted on to execute their instructions to the letter. This they 
did, and at once became the most hated officers in the Indies, attacked, slandered, 
and persecuted on all sides. One of the most mistreated victims was Zorita, 
who, after nineteen years of badgering, was obliged to borrow money to re- 
turn to Spain. Nor were their labors in behalf of the Indians productive of much 
permanent good, for the crushing debts of Philip II made any substantial re- 
duction of native tributes out of the question. On the contrary, the vast expense 
of equipping the Invincible Armada forced him to raise the tribute of the Indians 
of Guatemala and New Spain by half a peso a year, that is, an increase of 50 
per cent in the money tribute, a tax that was still being collected a hundred years 
later. Indeed, the inescapable conclusion is that Philip’s motive in the reform 
was principally the transfer of the encomendero’s tributes to the royal treasury. 
This he effected by replacing the encomenderos with salaried officers (corregi- 
dores), whose abuses were so notorious that, according to Jerónimo de Mendieta 
(in his Historia Eclesidstica de las Indias), they became the worst plague ever. 
suffered by the Indians. 


University of California, Berkeley Lescey Byrd Sımpson 
MEXICO: THE CHALLENGE OF POVERTY AND ILLITERACY. By 


Ramón Eduardo Ruiz, (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 1963. Pp. 
xiv, 234. $6.00.) | 


Ramén Ruiz of Smith College has developed his doctoral dissertation into a 
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reappraisal of revolutionary Mexico's efforts to achieve social and economic 
progress through rural education. Historically, the Mexican educational program 
was marked by striking originality, and the failure of the Mexican Revolution 
to achieve fully its goals has meant that the problem of education persists as one 
of contemporary importance. 

This volume is divided into two basic parts, one posing the problem and 
summarizing its historical evolution, and the other topically concerned with 
specific difficulties that the Mexican revolutionaries had to face in the field of 
education. Beginning with a background chapter emphasizing the rural situa- 
tion under Díaz, Ruiz proceeds to review the educational development of three 
periods of postrevolutionary Mexico. In successive chapters he describes what he 
labels "the conservative pioneers" of the twenties, the socialist school of the 
thirties, and education with “business in the saddle" during the years since 1940. | 

The cultural missions, rural normal and agricultural schools, and Indian 
education are among the topics and problems treated in the second and larger 
section of the volume. Here there is original material not previously available 
in English. In both sections are to be found the principal leaders, programs, and 
institutions, together with the successes and failures that make the story of the 
revolutionary educational effort so fascinating. 

Despite all these favorable elements, the volume is disappointing, partially 
because of defects resulting from its organization. The historical sections tend 
at times to be superficial with periods characterized in oversimplified terms, 
while the topical chapters, in which individual problems are traced chronologi- 
cally, suffer from repetition. A second weakness is the author’s tendency to take 
a partisan position toward men and events. While it is easy for the reader to 
adjust to such open partisanship, the author seems to find it difficult to give an 
objective evaluation of the educational efforts that accompanied the industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of Mexico. 

There has been a real need for a study to serve as an up-to-date complement 
to Kneller’s The Education of the Mexican Nation (1951) by emphasizing de- 
velopments of the past dozen years. Aside from this rather jaundiced view of such 
recent developments, Ruiz has included only the briefest and quite incomplete 
references to events since 1958. For example, there is no mention of Torres 
Bodet’s National Plan for Primary Education or the free textbook program 
and the controversy it provoked. 

Despite these shortcomings, the author's extensive use of government publi- 
cations and periodical materials has made available considerable information 


about the Mexican rural education effort. ! 


State University of New York, Stony Brook STANLEY Rosert Ross 


THE FABULOUS LIFE OF DIEGO RIVERA. By Bertram D. Wolfe. (New 
York: Stein and Day, Publishers. 1963. Pp. xxi, 457, 164 plates. $10.00.) 


Twicr-totp biographies by the same author are uncommon. In them the same 
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event has different meanings at separate times. The effect is both more detailed 
and less certain, being, so to speak, in stereochronic perspective. Bertram Wolfe's 
first book about Rivera appeared in 1939 (Diego Rivera: His Life and Times). 
The second life comes out seven years after Rivera's death. It retells the early 
years, and it narrates the quarter century since the beginning of World War II. 

Like the first life, this second one will appeal to students of art as well as politics 
in our time. But if the life required two tellings, this biography should have two 
reviewers, one for the painter, and, more important, another for the political 
events. 'The first life was in praise of a Communist painter, and the second one 
is about-a Mexican painter seeking Communist approval. 

In the title the word "fabulous" refers to Rivera's lifelong habit of distorting 
the facts of his life. The choice of this adjective imposed upon the biographer 
a duty to prove and verify and document every assertion from the lips and pen 
of his subject. But there is no apparatus of this sort in the book. The chronologi- 
cal sequence is often unclear. Sources are rarely specified. Discrepancies are left 
unexplained. 

For all of Rivera’s work since 1939 there are only 9 illustrations (out of 203) 
to accompany some 60 pages of text. On the other hand, Rivera’s European 
pictures (1907-1921) are more abundantly illustrated than in the earlier bi- 
ography. 

Wolfe still ranks Rivera among the greatest names in the history of painting. 
He is perhaps better grouped with older illustrators of the American world: with 
the Indian artists working for Fray Bernardino de Sahagün in Mexico during 
the sixteenth century; with Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala in the seventeenth 
century, protesting in vivid drawings against Peruvian colonial abuses; and the 
unnamed Peruvian painters who so abundantly illustrated the lost treatise on 
the bishopric of Trujillo by Jaime Martínez Compafión in the 1780's. Like theirs, 
Rivera's art is topically interesting, and it documents many eras of his country's 
history. 

Even before Rivera's departure from Paris, the outlines of a new painting, 
which he later rejected, were clearly visible. Yet Wolfe treats Rivera as an ar- 
tistic innovator. Most students of twentieth-century painting, however, would 
agree in describing Rivera's art as the end of a line rather than as a beginning. 
It is at the end of the long traditions of figural allegory, and of historical por- 
traiture and caricature. In this context, Wolfe's two accounts are the best we 
now have. But they both are stories of his life more than histories of his painting. 


Yale University GEORGE KUBLER 
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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume XXIX, 
1960, including some publications of previous years. Edited with the contribution of the 
national committees by Michel Frangois and Nicolas Tolu for the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. [Published with the assistance of UNESCO, and 
under the patronage of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1962. Pp. xxvi, 477.) Reviews of an annual 
compilation are inevitably repetitious; this one is regrettably so. Readers are referred to 
the review of Volume XXVII of the IBOHS (AHR, LXVIII [Oct. 1962], 168). The 
same curious and rather major omissions continue to obtain, doubly unfortunate be- 
cause they are bibliographical items that one would think would be of particular in- 
terest to bibliographers. Withal the compilation is a useful work, helpful to the kinds af 
libraries indicated in its preface so long as their librarians and users are aware of the 
limitations indicated above. It notices some 8,376 titles (books and articles), a new 
high, presented in some 7,276 entries. The increasing and economical use of composite 
entries permitting the listing of several titles under the same subject is to be applauded, 
as is the more systematic indication, in few words, of the nature of the contents where 
the title is not explicit. The bibliography remains, however, selective and descriptive, not 
analytical or critical. It lists 59 per cent of the titles submitted to the compilers by the 
national committees. 

Buffalo and Erie County Historical Soctety Lester W. SMITH 


THE ROMANTIC SYNDROME: TOWARD A NEW METHOD IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY OF IDEAS. By W. T. Jones. [International 
Scholars Forum, A Series of Books by American Scholars, Number 14.] (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1961. Pp. xv, 255, 20 plates. Glds. 23.75.) Professor. Jones, author of 
an excellent history of philosophy, attempts in this book to list a set of “biases” in terms 
of which the history of ideas and cultural anthropology can be written, The history of 
ideas, as he sees it, is the general movement of intellectual and aesthetic interests as 
found not in individual men but in periods, styles, schools, trends. Thus no mention 
is made of the kind of work done by the late A. O. Lovejoy in The Great Chain of 
Being, though the phrase itself is used. The biases in question are deeply rooted prej- 
udices or preferences found in what Lovejoy called the “metaphysical pathos” of certain 
words and phrases, Lack of space prevents listing all seven, but the “Order/Disorder 
Axis” is an example. This “consists in the range of attitudes lying between a strong 
preference for fluidity, muddle, and chaos and a strong preference for system, clarity, 
and conceptual analysis." Philosophers, scientists, poets, painters, and, one suspects, 
anybody who tries to communicate anything to anyone else, can be located along this 
axis. The locating will apparently be done by Jones after an examination of the words 
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and phrases that he finds in the works of the man tinder scrutiny. But since he is more 
interested in groups of men than in individuals, he is satisfied to dwell upon very 
general comrhon traits. These, though appearing in individuals, compose such events 
known as the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, the romantic movement It turns out 
that the human beings who participated in or made up the movements are strung along 
the axes in various positions, no two being fiecessarily in the same spot. In short, what 
Jones has done is to urge that certain individuals who more or less had the same likes 
and dislikes be given a common name. 

Rüxton, Maryland GEORGE Boas ` 


HOW PHILOSOPHY USES ITS PAST. By John Herman Randall, Jr. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 106. $3.50.) Readers of The Career of 
Philosophy (see AHR, LXVII [Jan. 1963], 407) will know that Professor Randall has 
views about the historical dimension of philosophy that many philosophers do not share. 
To historians, on the other hand, these views will be immediately understandable and 
appealing, especially in the form in which they are presented here: lectures (delivered 
in 1961), lively in tone, lucid in exposition, aiid neatly organized around three principal 
themes, There is, first, the cultural function of philosophy. This is a double-barreled 
thesis that philosophy is a social enterprise in the sense that social experience ultimately 
provides philosophers with their problems, and, therefore, a necessary condition for un- 
derstanding philosophie problerns is knowledge of tlie socul] changes that brought 
them about; it follows that the history of philosophy is a philosophic enterprise. 
(Philosophers who assign à more autonofnous status to their problems would deny that 
these problems are historical in Randall' sense and that studying their history is 
philosophizing:) The second theme is a deélinéation of the concept of "philosophical 
tradition,” employed to such advantage in the author's Career of Philosophy. The 
Platonic, Augustinian, Aristotelian, and atomistic traditions, as well as the later Kantian, 
Hegelian, and empiricist-positivistié ones, are cited to enforce the notion that philosophic 
discourse is ultimately about the same thing, no matter how varied the language em- 
ployed. It is the attempt to assimilate, adjust, and reconstruct the "coming to terms with 
the conditions of human life." The third thenie is an argument in favor of the genetic 
or historical method. To understand every significant philosopher of the past, to un- 
derstand our own philosophic problems today, indeed to understand any of our intel- 
lectual problems, we must analyze the relevant past cultural conflicts, assumptions, and 
resources. There is a very simple, and perhaps urgent, reason why Randall’s third theme 
should be noted by historians especially; Our pious injunction that in order to under- 
stand the present (and ourselves) we must study the past is often academic rhetoric, a 
conventional justification of the historian’s usefulness, increasingly implausible in the 
age of nuclear politics (and of acceptance of psychological explanation). Historians who 
want to refurbish that nineteenth-century platitude with twentieth-century meaning 
could do no better than to read in Randall’s pages exactly why it is that knowledge of 
the past is a necessary condition of knowledge of the present. 

Warburg Institute, London . GEoRgE H. NADEL 


RELIGION AND FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Herbert J. Muller. 
[Frank L. Weil Institute for Studies in Religion and the Humanities] (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 129. $3.95.) These six lectures, an outgrowth of 
the author's two-volume history of freedom, have as their theme the influence of Chris- 
tian ideals and the established churches in the Western world upon the development of 
political and civil liberty and social reform after 1800. They also include analyses of the 
thought of Kierkegaard and Dostoevski and of some contemporary religious thinkers, 
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notably Paul Tillich, and venture some tentative conclusions as to the future of 
Christianity. Although the author has no religious commitment, he is sympathetic with 
the liberal Protestant point of view. He concludes that religion was not a major inspira- 
tion in the revolutions of modern times, and, contrary to recent scholarship, denies that 
religion was an issue or vital factor in the American Revolution. He declares that al- 
though Christian idealism stimulated the struggle for democracy and social justice, the 
major churches in the nineteenth century, affiliated with capitalistic interests, hostile to 
science, and nationalistic, were conservative forces and consequently alienated the work- 
ing class and contributed to the rise of revolutionary socialism. Although the Catholic 
Church since the time of Leo XHI has disapproved of unregulated capitalism and has 
accepted democratic governments, and the Protestant churches have supported civil 
liberties and social reform, their reactionary record and acceptance of inequality weaken 
their appeal to the masses today. Muller believes that growing secularism has not 
produced a decline in morals but a more varied and creative society. Christianity is 
not essential as a basis for democracy, but has merit as an inspiration to men in meeting 
the challenges of the twentieth century. This is a provocative book, full of sweeping 
generalizations that need qualification or correction. It is a work of opinion, rather 
than history. 

State University College, New Paltz, New York Evetyn M. Acoms 


MILLENNIAL DREAMS IN ACTION: ESSAYS IN COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
Edited by Sylvia L. Thrupp. [Comparative Studies in Society and History, Supplement 2.] 
(The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1962. Pp. 229. $4.50.) This collaborative study results from a 
conference held in Chicago in 1960 at which scholars from various quarters of the 
globe engaged in a comparative inquiry with respect to “millennial dreams in action.” 
The participants were interested in the subject from the angles of religion, anthropology, 
economics, and politics, but primarily of religion because millennianism is distinguished 
from utopianism and revolutionary socialism because characterized by “salvationism,” 
involving a spiritual regeneration of individuals and society, even though terrestrial 
goals may be included such as peace and plenty. The term millennianism is not used 
here in the narrow sense of an exact thousand-year period, but with reference to any 
future era, long or short, marked by a new order of society. Sometimes it is regarded 
as the restoration of a lost golden age in the past. Frequently it is to be ushered in by 
a messianic figure, The causes of millennianism are complex. The basic cause obviously 
is the belief that the present situation is in some respect unsatisfactory and is to be 
superseded by a better situation. In what respect the present is unsatisfactory is variously 
answered, Economic distress has not been primary. There have been millennial move- 
ments among the prosperous middle classes. Jehovah’s Witnesses in our own day are an 
example. Sometimes a prophet who has long entertained millennial dreams of a religious 
nature has been able by reason of a fortuitous circumstance to find a following among 
those already engaged in social revolt for mundane reasons. This was true of Thomas 
Mintzer and his connection with the Peasants’ War. Sometimes an unexpected op- 
portunity has inspired a millennial endeavor. Savonarola, prior to the fall of the Medici, 
was a prophet of apocalyptic doom. When their expulsion introduced the possibility of 
a reformed regime, he became the architect of hope. Deprivation, in any case, is a rela- 
tive term and may mean only that those whose lot has not deteriorated are envious of 
those whose lot has improved. This appears to be the case with the Ras Tafari move- 
ment in Jamaica. Dislocation of the social structure, particularly through Westerniza- 
tion, occasions in many instances a longing for the restoration of the ancient ways, in- 
cluding even head-hunting. But the breakdown of an old culture is not the sole cause 
of millennial movements; they were anticipated before the break. In Brazil, before 
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the coming of the Portuguese, the Indians engaged in migrations in accord with myths 
about some happy land to which their god would lead them, and in three sections of 
Indonesia, before the coming of Christianity and prior to Dutch rule, there were move- 
ments with a charismatic messianic aspect. Again vague anxieties or specific contrition 
for particular sins may inspire the expectation of a new age and a redeemed humanity. 
Disappointment over frustrated hopes in some human endeavor may lead to a quest 
for consolation through supernatural deliverance. The so-called cargo cults in Melanesia 
arose when the expectation that conversion to Christianity would give the natives an 
equal share in the missionary's cargo of possessions was not fulfilled. The particular form 
of the millennial hope, in many instances, presents bizarre blendings of pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian elements and of varied Christian types. In Nyasaland, for example, Liv- 
ingstone brought the belief in social progress taught by his fellow Scot, Robert Owen. 
Then came a wave of Baptist fundamentalist missions, followed by an enormous spread 
of the Watch Tower movement (Jehovah's Witnesses), disseminated by American 
Negroes. Millennianism may wane if its hopes are not fulfilled, as in the case of the 
Bohemian Taborites, but it may, on the other hand, persist. Witness the continuance of 
the influence of Savonarola well into the sixteenth century or the refusal of Jehovah's 
Witnesses to be daunted because Pastor Russell's date for the end of the age has long 
since gone by. The authors wisely refrain from what they call “reductionism,” that is, 
the attempt to reduce the causes or the patterns to a single type. In many instances they 
call for fuller investigation. 'The book is too full of rich detail for adequate description 
in so brief a notice. 

Woodmont, Connecticut RorANp H. BAINTON 


THE KUNJALIS: ADMIRALS OF CALICUT. By O. K. Nambiar. (New York: Asia 
Publishing House; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, New York. 1963. Pp. xii, 
155. $7.00.) Professor O, K. Nambiar has written a short account of the relations be- 
tween the midwestern states of India and the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. The 
first Kunjali was an Indian Moslem merchant adventurer at Cochin, who, after the 
Portuguese arrived, set up at Ponnani in Calicut and offered his services to the zamorin, 
being accorded the ttle of Kunj ‘Ali Marakkar, or well-beloved sea captain. His 
lieutenant, Kutti ‘Ali, assisted the Ottomans in the struggle for mastery in the Indian 
Ocean and preyed on Portuguese shipping between 1523 and 1530. He also supported 
a pretender to the throne of Ceylon, an adventure that came to an end with the defeat 
of the zamorin’s fleet at Vidulai in 1537. The third Kunjali made war on Mangalore on 
his own account and in 1570 participated in a league against Goa. But when he set 
himself up as king in Kotta, the zamorin and the Portuguese united against him. 
Kotta fell in 1600, and the zamorin handed him over to the Portuguese to be executed. 
As Nambiar notes, the zamorin and his neighbors were feudal potentates far removed 
from any idea of Indian nationalism. The attempt to represent the sea captains as 
“national” leaders is perhaps a historical anachronism. But its chief defect is that so 
little is known of them. In the present book the Kunjalis are not mentioned at all 
until page 59 (out of 146), and only sporadically after that. We learn nothing of 
Ponnani, and very little of their relations with the zamorin. Most of the information 
is culled from the English translations of the great Portuguese chroniclers and from 
such works as Danvers (1894). One can only regret the dearth of Indian sources. The 
Portuguese chroniclers afford an interesting example of objectivity about individual 
cases and therefore afford material for friend and foe alike. Nambiar’s use of this 
material is rather sensational, and while one would not wish to condemn subjective 
historical writing tout court, the present example of it, with its appearance of ob- 
jectivity, shows how difficult it is for those who are emotionally involved to apprehend 
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underlying issues. An Indian writer whose work was done so soon after the aggression 
against Goa may be suspect of propaganda; Nambiar tries to present an impression of 
moderation, not always successfully. “The story of the treacherous and unprovoked 
attack on Goa... is too long to be narrated even briefly in this context"—a footnote 
would have made it clear that it is the events of 1510, not those of 1961, that are in 
question. 

University of British Columbia H. V. Lrvermors 


AMERICANS AND CHINESE: A HISTORICAL ESSAY AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By Kwang-Ching Liu. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 211. 
$4.50.) This work is designed to aid studies of nongovernmental contacts between the 
United States and China from 1784 to 1949. It consists of a 37-page essay that focuses 
upon the nature and extent of American economic and cultural influence in China, 
followed by some 1,650 Western-language (almost all English) “bibliographical sug- 
gestions.” The latter are listed under four headings: manuscripts and archives; biog- 
raphies, memoirs, and published letters; newspapers and periodicals; and reference 
works, The first two contain separate entries for groups such as merchants, missionaries, 
travelers and journalists, scholars, diplomats, military men, Americans serving the 
Chinese government, and Chinese who came to the United States. Newspapers and 
periodicals are classified according to whether they were published in the United States 
or China and are then subdivided into mission magazines, scholarly journals, and so 
forth. Reference works include general and topical bibliographies, directories of persons 
and institutions, collections of treaties and agreements, and atlases and place name: 
dictionaries. Professor Liu disclaims any intention of presenting a thorough research 
guide, and he believes that too little is known about the field to permit evaluation and 
annotation of the most important sources. In view of his special competence in this 
area, one might regret that he has been so modest. Nevertheless, Liu has provided a 
highly valuable aid to research. Scholars will be especially grateful for the many rare 
items that are included and the care with which repositories of manuscript collections 
have been noted. The introductory essay is informative and suggestive concerning the 
importance of Sino-American trade for the economic development of both countries, the 
nature of missionary influence on Chinese society, the experience of Chinese immigrants 
in the United States, and the role of American-educated students in China’s moderniza- 
tion. Finally, he reminds us that this story has implications for current United States 
economic and cultural programs in Asia. 

George Washington University MicHAEL GASSTER 


KOREAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: DOCUMENTS PERTAINING TO THE FAR 
EASTERN DIPLOMACY OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume II, THE PERIOD 
OF GROWING INFLUENCE, 1887-1895. Edited, with an introduction, by Spencer J. 
Palmer. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 389. 
$7.50.) The first of three projected volumes covering American-Korean relations, 1883- 
1905, appeared in 1951 under the editorship of George M. McCune and John A. 
Harrison. In this second volume, a new editor, Spencer J. Palmer, has ably carried on 
the work of his predecessors. As in Volume I, the documents published here have been 
drawn from filmed copies of the private and official correspondence of American repre- 
sentatives in Korea, Japan, China, and Russia, the Seoul legation archives, and the 
State Department archives; materials have been selected “upon the principle that nothing 
essential to an understanding of the American role in Korea should be omitted.” 
Volume II contains substantially more documents than Volume I. Aside from this dif- 
ference only a few minor changes are to be noted: for example, hard covers replace soft 
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ones, and tables appear identifying key American and Korean officials for the years 
1883-1895. From 1887 to 1895 American diplomacy was concerned primarily with 
Chinese claims of a privileged position in Korea. Since Japan’s position in Korea was 
weakened by an abortive coup in 1884, the Korean court, seeking to escape Chinese 
influence, looked to American envoys for assistance. The documents here provide de- 
tails on the utilization of American good offices in mediating Korean troubles with 
China and Japan, Korean efforts to obtain American advisers and teachers, and the 
dispatch of the first Korean envoy to Washington. The documents reveal growing ir- 
ritation of Americans toward Japanese near the end of the period. While a few of 
these documents appear in Foreign Relations of the United States, most items are 
printed for the first time. Even so, the story unfolded here is not completely new. Both 
Tyler Dennett and M. Frederick Nelson, using some of these materials, have dealt 
with this era. This volume will serve to add detail to the narratives of those historians. 
When completed, this series may also stimulate the production of a fresh synthesis 
dealing with American-Korean relations. 

North Carolina State College Burton F. BEERS 


BRITAIN'S MOMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 1914-1956. By Elizabeth Monroe. 
[Britain in the World Today.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1963. Pp. 254. $5.00.) 
This most informative study, which the prospective reader should not neglect because 
of the understatement of its title or the rather casual quality of its style and its organiza- 
tion, treats developments from the Arab revolt during World War I down to the Suez 
crisis of 1956, with particular stress on British policy toward Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq. 
In approaching these controversial matters Miss Monroe has the double advantage of 
long acquaintance. with the Middle East and cool scholarly detachment. She seeks to 
understand British actions rather than to denounce them or excuse them, and she dwells 
less où the continuities of British policy than on its twists and turns and on the reasons 
behind them. The analysis of these twists and turns, which forms the heart of the book, 
is at once balanced and persuasive. In explaining Britain's contradictory commitments 
to the French, the Zionists, and the Arabs during the first war, for example, the author 
assigns a large role to the “garden suburb"—that is, to Sir Mark Sykes and other 
special advisers of the Prime Minister who worked in huts in the garden of Number 10 
Downing Street and overrode the advice of Foreign Office professionals. Sykes, es- 
pecially, is criticized for his lack of formal education and intellectual discipline. To 
cite another example: Eden’s mistakes in 1956 may have arisen in part from his 
overeducation in the glories of Arab culture of early medieval Damascus and Baghdad 
and his consequent disparagement of its later flowering in Egypt. Monroe, however, 
is too good a historian to fix all the responsibility on a few individuals. She attributes 
the contradictions of 1915-1919 also to ignorance and war-weariness, to propitiation 
of the French ally, and to the conflict of views between policy makers in London and 
India. The Suez fiasco resulted from excessive reliance on the older generation of pro- 
Western Arab leaders like Nuri Said of Iraq and from failure to understand the younger 
neutralist Arab nationalists like Nasser of Egypt. Britain, she argues, had never ap- 
preciated Egyptian nationalism; her explanations of this blind spot make illuminating 
reading. Here is a sample: "the Englishmen, and still more the Englishwomen, who 
arrived in Egypt, often from India, in the heyday of a Victorian superiority complex 
about caste and colour found there a ruling Turkish group that had maintained a 
deliberate gap between itself and native Egyptians. The British in Egypt never got 
over these incentives to be clubby, and their exclusiveness was enhanced by differences 
of upbringing and outlook. Most educated Egyptians of the occupation period were 
formed on a French rather than a British model, while a large number of the British 
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families on the spot were garrison-born and bred. They felt disdain for a people that 
had no taste for martial life or field sports. . . ." 
University of Rochester | Joux B. CHRISTOPHER 


THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH AFRICA: MOROCCO, ALGERIA, AND 
TUNISIA. By Charles F. Gallagher. [The American Foreign Policy Library.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 275. $5.50.) In the opening pages 
of his account of the historic background of the North African states, Mr. Gallagher 
points up the essentially anomalous character of the lands occupying the northern littoral 
of the continent. Culturally and linguistically, they have two heritages, Arab and 
French; geographically, they are attached to the Jand mass of Africa yet separated 
from it by the barrier of the desert. North Africa is not itself a political unit. Egypt is 
regarded as part of the complex of Middle Eastern states, while Libya is left, as the author 
says, “in a kind of limbo which corresponds in fact to the ambivalent position in which 
it finds itself in the Arab world, belonging neither to the eastern nor western wing 
of it." The present volume gives major emphasis to an account of the growth of the 
independence movements in the three Northwest African countries and to a considera- 
tion of the prospects of each after independence. For none of them is the prognosis 
very encouraging, and for Algeria least of all because there the devastation of the inde- 
pendence struggle must be added to the builtin cultural and technological handicaps 
to be overcome before a unified nation can be created. The author himself points out 
that his book is mistitled; less than twenty pages are devoted to the relations of the 
United States with the Maghrib, But, in view of the excellent discussion of North African 
development in the rest of the volume, I do not object to the summary treatment of 
American concern in the area, Gallagher’s analysis of the forces of change at work 
in the modernization of Maghribi society is succinct, accurate, and highly readable. The 
tragedy is that one must agree with his observation: “The entire society is, in the largest 
sense, mobile because it has lost its anchor and is drifting or rushing without much con- 
trol into a maelstrom.” | 

Columbia University L. Gray Cowan 


DEUTSCHLAND UND AMERIKA, 1918-1929: UBER DAS DEUTSCHE AMERI- 
KABILD DER ZWANZIGER JAHRE. By Peter Berg. [Historische Studien, Number 
385.] (Lübeck: Matthiesen Verlag. 1963. Pp. 163. DM 16.80.) This doctoral disserta- 
tion, prepared under the guidance of Hans Herzfeld at the Free University in Berlin, 
is a solid piece of work. It is based on careful examination of German newspapers and 
periodicals in the crucial years 1918-1929. Berg aims at fairness in presenting opinions 
from the Marxist Left to the far Right. In general, he succeeds in re-creating the image 
of America as seen by the press of the Weimar Republic. Perhaps the first chapter is 
most instructive. In it he analyzes the gradual change in the German attitude toward 
Wilson from October 1918, when the democratic elements put all their faith in him, 
to May 1919, after the details of the Paris peace treaty had become known; the saintly 
hero looked now like a very weak and inept politician, even to liberal editorial writers. 
In the second chapter Berg traces the political aspects of the German image of America 
in the postwar era. He tries to cover too much ground in limited space and is rather 
unsatisfactory for the years when the Dawes plan was in operation. On the basis of 
my recollections, I cannot agree with Berg who believes that the German interest in 
American politics declined after the acceptance of the Dawes plan. The third chapter 
describes the rich and often exciting German literature which glorifies the American 
“economic miracle." The interest in US business methods was so great that 200,000 
copies of Henry Ford's autobiography were sold in German translation. In the fourth 
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chapter Berg pays undue attention to the diatribes of Adolf Halfeld, a nationalistic 
journalist, about “Americanism.” He might rather have dealt with Stresemann's atti- 
tude toward America (Berg obviously overlooked my essay on this important subject 
in Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, III [Jan. 1955], 20-35) or with the growing 
interest in Carl Schurz, which was demonstrated in the celebration of his centennial, 
when Hermann Oncken spoke in the Reichstag and Theodor Heuss in the Paulskirche. 
In spite of these and other shortcomings, this is an informative volume. 

Trenton State College Feux E. Hirscr 


LOCARNO-KONFERENZ, 1925: EINE DOKUMENTENSAMMLUNG. Edited by 
the Ministerium für Auswärtige Angelegenheiten der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik, (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1962. Pp. 241. DM 13.30.) These diplomatic docu- 
ments published by the "Foreign Ministry" of the German Democratic Republic amount 
to a "White Paper." They pretend to show the anti-Soviet basis of the German diplo- 
matic gambit that led to the Locarno Conference (October 5-16, 1925). Dr. Wolfgang 
Ruge's ludicrous commentary attempts to point up this message. He draws a parallel 
between German foreign relations after Locarno and after World War II. He insists 
that the United States was the principal malefactor in both situations. After Locarno 
the US encouraged and financed the aggressive designs of German "monopoly 
bourgeoisie." American "imperialism" enrolled Germany in the solid capitalist front 
against the USSR. Since 1945 American “monopoly capitalists’ have helped Bonn's 
“clerical-militarists” to prepare new aggressions and so forth. What is most striking 
about the documents is the lack of support for this farfetched comment. Instead of a 
deep-seated enmity for the USSR, both Stresemann's memoranda and Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s comments show a steadfast effort to preserve the gains of the Rapallo policy. 
Stresemann and the German diplomats seem most concerned about maintaining Soviet 
friendship, not consolidating their newly won admission to the circle of Western 
Powers. Nor can the selection of documents, which includes a generous sampling of 
Brockdorff-Rantzau’s memoranda, hide the division of opinion in the Wilhelmstrasse 
over the effect Locarno might have on German-Soviet relations, As one might expect, 
Brockdorff-Rantzau’s doubt and despair about the Locarno policy are featured in the 
documents. Various topical omissions diminish the publication’s value. The joint 
German-Soviet concern about Poland’s future goes unmentioned in the text. The 
documents afford only one tantalizing glimpse of Stresemann’s speculation about future 
German-Polish relations. Nothing is said about SovietGerman economic or military 
collaboration; to have done so would destroy the illusion that Locarno marked the 
beginning of enmity between Germany and the USSR. 

University of Oregon WILLIAM O, SHANAHAN 


POLITIK, MILITAR, BUNDNIS. By Friedrich Ruge. [Politische Bücherei, Number 4.] 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1963. Pp. 157.) The former head of the West 
German Navy and historian of the German Navy in the Second World War is now 
at the University of Tiibingen. This little survey of civil-military relations and alliances 
is of greater interest to students of current German attitudes on these problems than 
to historians of civil-military relations. About two-thirds of the book deals with civil- 
military relations, and two-thirds of that section with Germany. Admiral Ruge's treat. 
ment is sound, but conventional. It summarizes the best German accounts from Gerhard 
Ritter back to Hans Delbrück. The bibliography for this section includes Raymond 
Garthoff's Sovtet Strategy in the Nuclear Age and two collections of essays in English 
edited by Harry Coles and Michael Howard. Gordon Craig is not mentioned, but 
Walter Millis, G. M. C. Sprung, Harold Gordon, and John W. Wheeler-Bennett are 
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cited in German translations. Sir John Winthrop Hacketts superb The Profession of 
Arms (1963) may have been too recent to be included. A page and a half are given to 
French civil-military relations, and no French works or works in English or German 
about France are cited, The relations of private industry to military and naval policy, 
so important in the history of the German Navy and a key factor in civil-military re- 
lations, are ignored, Eckart Kehr’s pioneer German work is probably out of print, or 
the whole touchy subject may be left to the Marxist historians. The section on alliances 
is even more conventional. More than three-quarters of that section deals with NATO. 
Though the author feels that NATO must be strengthened by closer political coopera- 
tion, none of the sticky political questions that will determine NATO’s future evolu. 
tion are mentioned. The best single work on these problems, Frederick W. Mulley's 
The Politics of Western Defence, appeared in 1962 and was translated into German in 
1963. One 1963 title is listed, but Mulley's work, like that of Hackett, may not have 
been available when these lectures were given. 

Duke University 'uropong RorP 


LA COOPÉRATION INTELLECTUELLE SOUS LA SOCIÉTÉ DES NATIONS. 
By Pham-Thi-Tu. (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1962. Pp. 268.) Most historians will 
probably agree that today's world is quite different from that of 1919-1939. They 
will also agree that, within limitations, there are a good many lessons in the field of 
international relations that can be carried over from one period of history to the next. 
This, at least, is the assumption on which Dr. Pham-Thi-Tu bases his study of in- 
tellectual cooperation under the League of Nations. At the outset the author bemoans 
the fact that many students of UNESCO tend to overlook or ignore the existence and 
work of the International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation. If one examines ob- 
jectively UNESCO’s activity in the field of intellectual cooperation, it is contended, he 
will find that most of the projects are in fact merely the resumption, the continuation, 
or the amplification of those already Jaunched under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The book is divided into three main parts. In a short introduction the author 
reviews the historical antecedents of the IIIC; in Part I he examines its creation, its 
basic principles, and its objectives, and the attitude of the Great Powers toward the 
organization. Part II is devoted to a study of the organization of the HIC and the 
contribution of its component parts in the scientific and cultural fields and in connection 
with the maintenance of world peace. In Part IIT the author explores at some length 
the cooperation in the 1930’s between the IIIC and China. This, he argues, is justifiable 
not only because it represents the first example of intellectual cooperation of any size 
between European experts and a Far Eastern country, but also because the helpful 
recommendations made at that time relating to the reorganization of the Chinese school 
system might still be of some utility for the emergent countries of Asia and Africa. 
In his final comments the author reviews, in broad strokes, both the principal simi- 
larities and the differences between the IIIC and UNESCO. He concludes that the 
obstacles which UNESCO has to overcome in order to develop better relations among 
the peoples of the world in the fields of science, education, and culture are much the 
same as those which paralyzed the work of the IIIC. Although the IIIC did some 
things very well, its limited activities remained largely academic. It reached only a 
small number of intellectual leaders and developed no direct relations with the masses 
of the people. Moreover, it became enmeshed in the political crosscurrents of the 
interwar years, and its program suffered accordingly. But its biggest difficulties were 
financial ones. It barely had sufficient financial support to exist, without the possibility 
of embarking on new projects regardless of how meritorious they might have been. 
In spite of many obstacles, the IIC did some very useful work. Like many other 
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organizations, it succeeded in a measure ptoportionate to the means placed at its dis- 
posal, In any event, it served as an interesting forerunner to UNESCO, whose sup- 
porters should continue to derive some helpful lessons from its short and checkered 
career. Although several serious studies have already been published about the IHC, 
they are, for the most part, either dated or cover only limited aspects of the subject. 
This book is designed to fill that gap. On the whole it is well written, carefully docu- 
mented, and should serve as a useful stipplement to materials already available. 

Washington, D. C. Francis O. Wircox 
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DEUTSCHE KONIGSPFALZEN: BEITRAGE ZU IHRER HISTORISCHEN UND 
ARCHAOLOGISCHEN ERFORSCHUNG. Volume I. [Veröffentlichungen des Max- 
Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Number 11, Part r] (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1963. Pp. x, 206. DM 30.) This volume, appropriately presented to Percy 
E. Schramm on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday, contains a varied assortment 
of studies on palatia (=Pfalzen). As H. Heimpel indicates in the foreword, two of 
the contributions treat general questions relating to palatia— "Palatia and Forests" 
(K. Bosl) and "Zoos in the Context of Palatia” (K. Hauck); one deals with the problem 
of royal possessions--"Werla and Goslar" (W. Berges); one is on considerations in 
respect of a single palatium—‘Bodman” (Th. Mayer); one is a working over of a 
palatium along the lines contemplated for a proposed catalogue of Pfalsen—"Merse- 
burg" (W. Schlesinger); and one is a valuable by-product of long delay in publication 
—"Observations on Palatia: Research on the Middle Rhine" (P. Classen). All were 
published with the expectation that they will elicit constructive criticism and modifica- 
tion. For here is a fascinating, relatively new problem for medieval history and archae- 
ology, which seems to have arisen first some thirty years ago (see Das Hauptstadt Prob- 
lem in der Geschichte [1953]) and which seems now to be gaining momentum (for ex- 
ample, E. Ewig, "Résidence et capitale pendant le haut Moyen Age,” Revue historique, 
LXXXVII [July-Sept. 1963], 25-72). It was early determined to commence investiga- 
tions with the northern German sites of palatia, “in part those known to be initially 
Carolingian and blossoming into royal sites during Ottonian and Salian times and per- 
sisting only to a small degree into the Hohenstaufen period.” Related questions are 
whether “they originated from Roman soil on the Rhine, whether they became royal 
administrative centers during Frankish times, and whether they can be alleged for 
royalty during the whole of the High Middle Ages—in part even beyond Hohenstaufen 
times” (Classen’s contribution). Classen asks questions that at least suggest the kinds of 
problems confronted by many of the contributors: on Carolingian winter residences 
(palatia), especially with the help of data fromi royal itineraries and official documents; 
on the expression civitas publica for Worms and elsewhere; on the Pfalz Neuhausen near 
Worms; on the actual site of the Pfalz Wormis; on palatsia episcopalia aš royal fiefs; and, 
finally, on research tasks concerning Ingelheim. Classen modestly stresses that it may be 
a long time before definitive results can be gained from this kind of inquiry. It becomes 
apparent after reading this book, however, that the term Pfalz (=palatium) will doubt- 
less never be completely delimited any more than such tèrmis as fief, manor, burg, town, 
or barony. It is equally plain that a good start has been made here toward better under- 
standing of methods to be used in further studies. Indeed, the studies in this book will 
prove indispensable to all who are interested in history and archaeology from Roman 
times to AD. i270. 

University of Pittsburgh Grorce B. FOWLER 
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BORDEAUX PENDANT LE HAUT MOYEN AGE. By Charles Higounet with the 
collaboration of J. Gardelles and J. Lafaurie. [Histoire de Bordeaux, Volume Il] 
(Bordeaux: Fédération historique du Sud-Ouest 1963. Pp. 338.) This volume stands 
second in a general series on the history of Bordeaux under the editorship of Charles 
Higounet By haut moyen dge the author means from the fifth to the middle of the 
twelfth century, certainly the leanest period in the history of Bordeaux. Higounet ap- 
proaches his subject topically. He chronicles the political domination of Bordeaux by 
outsiders such as the Visigoths, the Frankish Merovingians and Carolingians, Viking 
intruders, and the dukes of Gascony and Aquitaine. The church of the region is de- 
picted as immune, by and large, from the main currents of contemporary Christendom. 
In a section on art, J. Gardelles discusses the churches of Saint-Seurin, Sainte-Croix, and 
Saint-André and the few remains of sculpture from the period. Finally, society and 
economy are depicted in a state of stagnation. There was no pressure to expand the 
second-century walls of the city, and signs of commercial activity were rare. Even 
wine production was barely beginning to stir in the immediate surroundings of 
Bordeaux. From these pages one has the distinct impression that Bordeaux was in a 
veritable backwash of France and that it was the union with the Plantagenets in 1154 
that infused vitality into the region. To this barren terrain Higounet has brought 
every conceivable tool of historical science. Even the remotest document or literary 
allusion is scrutinized for possible information; the findings of the archaeologist and 
art historian are fully explored. Evidence from numismatics (supplied by J. LaFaurie) 
and especially from onomastics plays an important role in his conclusions. Topography 
is intensively surveyed, and numerous maps display the interrelationships of the 
region. All of the intensive research has been presented in an attractive format abun- 
dantly garnished with excellent diagrams and photographs, a loving expression of civic 
piety to an obscure past. 

Johns Hopkins University Joan W. BALDWIN 


SUTTON HOO: THE EXCAVATION OF A ROYAL SHIP-BURIAL. By Charles 
Green. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. Pp. 168. $7.00.) The excavation of the 
royal ship at Sutton Hoo, England, in 1938, ranks as one of the most spectacular 
recent archaeological finds, both because of the precious objects uncovered and because 
of the knowledge it gave of the Anglo-Saxon settlement. This discovery did not re- 
ceive the attention it merited at the time because the press was preoccupied with the 
international crises of the late 1930's. Charles Green tries to remedy this with his book, 
in which he gives a full account of the Sutton Hoo ship burial, its discovery and exca- 
vation, and a description of the goods found in the burial chamber. In addition, Green 
considers the ship construction of the early English; from the nature of their vessels, 
he draws some conclusions about their routes and settlement patterns. Green states 
that he is not writing for the specialist, but for the layman interested in archaeology, 
both its findings and its methods. He may have failed in this, for he is not a writer 
with the gift of converting the record of a scientific project into a “mystery thriller.” 
His work is most valuable for bringing together in a single volume information about 
Sutton Hoo that had been scattered through a number of archaeological and anti- 
quarian journals. Scholars will be grateful to him for this and for his bibliography, 
but they will regret his omission of footnotes. 

Florida State University Rater V. TURNER 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE IN THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Richard E. Sullivan. 
[The Centers of Civilization Series, Number 10.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii, 226. $2.75.) This little book is designed as an interpretation of 
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Carolingian civilization for the general reader. For the Christian side of that civiliza- 
tion, in the tradition of Dawson and Toynbee, it serves admirably. Professor Sullivan 
writes with authority of the intellectual and religious elite he knows so well. But it 
must be said that the reader will find little here of the ideas and values of the lay 
nobility, of their love of honor and o£ war, of personal loyalty and freedom. One might 
construct an interpretation of Frankish culture quite contrary to this one, but little 
more one-ided, by emphasizing Charlemagne's military rather than his peaceful 
activities. The warriors did not write, and they are hard to know. All the same, the 
civilization of which Aix was the center for so short a time, was not carried by church- 
men alone. How else could the future contain feudalism, chivalry, even the crusades? 
University of Connecticut Frep A. CAZEL, JR. 


TOLEDOT MAMLEKHET HA-TSALBANIM BE-ERETS-YISRA'EL [A History 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem]. Volume I, MASAE'-HA-TSELAV VEHA- 
MAMLAKHAH HA-RISHONAH [The Crusades and the First Kingdom]. By Joshua 
Prawer. (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute. 1963. Pp. 561.) The historian with a passion for 
disinterestedness and a broad sociological approach will welcome the first volume of 
Professor Prawer’s history of the crusades. Taking the reader from the end of the 
tenth century through the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, it trenchantly analyzes the social, 
political, and economic factors that inspired ideologies, moved armies, and built king- 
doms. Prawer does not deny the motive power of charisma and sincere idealism, but 
recognizes that these are understandable only in a context that exposes as well the 
self-interest and political machinations of the ubiquitous wordly-minded. His approach 
thus joins those that dissipate the aureole of many crusaders. Yet it has the merits of 
strict impartiality and the ability to make the reader empathize with the needs and 
positions of the men who participated in the crusades. Prawer’s reconstruction of the 
real positions of the numerous Christian groups as well as those of the Moslems and 
Jews involved makes for a well-balanced, consistent, and credible account. The culmina- 
tion of a quarter century of research and scholarly creativity in the field, Prawer's 
work manifests a command of all sources and the latest techniques for their analysis. 
It is especially valuable for its comprehensive treatment of the crusaders’ kingdoms, 
which occupies more than a third of the volume, and its brilliant analysis, on the 
basis of the often neglected Hebrew texts, of the effect of the crusades on the Jews, 
particularly those of the Holy Land. Surprisingly, the volume lacks notes at the ends 
of the chapters. The spare references at the foot of the pages to highways and bypaths 
in the literature represent only a segment of the vast material Prawer utilized. The 
reader therefore finds it difficult to assess the author’s approach on many pivotal issues 
or to be satisfied that he has adequately discharged his obligation to the secondary 
literature, It is hoped that the second volume will contain not only the promised bibli- 
ography but an adequate array of notes. Despite this mechanical and easily corrigible 
shortcoming, Prawer’s work promises to be a major contribution to scholarship. 
Scholars not conversant with Hebrew deserve an immediate translation. Those com- 
fortable with Hebrew will find it a joy to read. It is written in a clear, captivating 
style, judiciously supplied with maps and illustrations and printed with the canons of 
excellence and good taste that have made the Mosad Bialik famous. 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion MARTIN À. COHEN 


THE RUNES OF SWEDEN. By Sven B. F. Jansson. Translated by Peter G. Foote. 
(New York: Bedminster Press. 1962. Pp. 165. $5.50.) The oldest known runic inscrip- 
tions in Sweden come from the end of the third century; the youngest are as late as the 
seventeenth century. There are more than three thousand of these inscriptions, almost 
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four times as many as from the rest of the Germanic world. Most of them originate in 
the eleventh century. It is helpful that such an important topic now can be approached 
in English, and no better authority can be found than Mr, Jansson, who is professor 
of runology at the Royal Academy in Stockholm, His book, however, is only an intro- 
duction. He treats his material as a historian, not as a linguist, and relates what historical 
information the runic stones give us about the Viking Age. Most of the stones were 
raised as memorials to warriors fallen abroad and are an important source for the 
history af the raids. Others mention such things as the building of bridges and roads 
and the conversion to Christianity, in this manner giving us valuable insights into 
Viking society at home. There is nothing new in this for the informed reader, and 
the novice, for whom the book is designed, will be puzzled by the many translitera- 
tions. The book is beautifully illustrated. 

Baltimore, Maryland Jenny M. JocHEns 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 1000-1066: A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By Frank 
Barlow. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books. 1963. Pp. xii, 324. $12.00.) Among several 
studies of Anglo-Saxon history that have appeared recently is this excellent monograph 
by Professor Barlow of the University of Exeter. The paucity of contemporary sources 
obliges the author to concentrate on the reigns of Canute and Edward the Confessor 
when the evidence is somewhat more substantial, although one may assume that the 
analyses he presents are generally valid for the last century of Anglo-Saxon history. 
And these interpretations, despite the title, The English Church, are as indispensable 
to an understanding of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy as of ecclesiastical matters. For the 
office of the English king then possessed a strong ecclesiastical color: some of the king's 
ancestors had been saints; some of his enemies had been pagans; his own royal au- 
thority had come by way of a sacramental coronation which left him grave responsi- 
bilities, foremost, that of caring for God's Church. In the eleventh century the Anglo- 
Saxon king combined in his own person surely the de facto and, for practical purposes, 
the de jure headship of both Church and state. "It was, indeed, the successful joining 
of the secular and ecclesiastical structures which gave to the English monarchy its 
remarkable strength and prestige.” Bishops were the king’s appointees, the royal busi- 
ness as much their province as that of the Church. Both bishop and earl presided over 
the shire court which gave judgment in religious matters as readily as civil. Ecclesiastical 
canons were issued in the form of royal laws, and royal officials and censors enforced 
ecclesiastical regulations (including taxation). This close association of Church and 
state proved beneficial to both institutions however vigorously the Gregorian papacy 
would attack the principle of royal leadership upon which it was established. Against 
this backdrop of royal control the author considers in some detail the geographical 
organization of the Church, ecclesiastical government, jurisdiction, economy, the edu- 
cation of the clergy, and papal relations. The general reader may find the book difficult; 
for the student of Anglo-Saxon history it is of value. 
Pennsylvania State University JoszeH H. Damus 


THE HISTORY OF THE ABBEY OF ABERCONWAY, 1186-1537. By Rhÿs W. Hays. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 210. 305.) This study of the Cistercian 
abbey of Aberconway, perhaps Wales's most influential monastery, adds a significant 
page to our growing knowledge of Welsh monasticism. Dr. Hays traces the history of 
the abbey from its foundation in the late twelfth century to its dissolution in 1537. So 
Welsh was the abbey—Llywelyn the Great was its “effective founder," and six Welsh 
princes were buried there—that when Edward I conquered the land a certain indefin- 
able vigor appears to have gone out of the institution. The author discusses the abbey's 
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holdings, its rights, privileges, incomes, and expenditures, its many disputes with its 
neighbors, the impact öf war and rebellion, the trend from sheep raising by lay brothers 
to grain production by tenants, and the abbey’s contribution. What gaps remain in the 
story are owing principally to gaps in the scanty evidence, and no censure attaches to 
the author. He does draw censure, however, for the manner in which he generalizes 
about the deterioration of the abbey’s moral life, which he cannot establish for lack 
of evidence since the records pertaining to the abbey concern almost nothing but 
property. But he does make it clear that the Cistercian abbey was suited to undeveloped 
country and that its monastic life was apt to suffer from contact with the civilization 
that its reclamation of land from thicket and marsh had made possible. The author 
grants the abbey little in the way of a tangible contribution, and the reader is scarcely 
ready for the book’s concluding statement that “the dissolution of Aberconway was 
a loss, not only to the Cistercian Order, but to Wales, and indeed, to humanity.” 

Pennsylvania State University Joseru H. Danmus 


THE HISTORY OF THE KING'S WORKS. Volumes I and II, THE MIDDLE 
AGES. With case of plans. By R. Allen Brown et al. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1963. Pp. xxvii, 552, plates 1-36; 
xiv, 553-1139, plates 37-52. $50.40.) In the short space available it would be impossible 
even to catalogue the merits of this work which very nearly deserves the designation 
"monumental." It would be equally impossible to list the areas in which scholars will 
find it a mine of information. Even the most cursory glance at the pages of The History 
of the King’s Works will explain why it has been several years in preparation. The 
team of scholarly experts under the general direction of H. M. Colvin has exhausted 
all possible sources, both documentary and archaeological in what must be regarded 
as a highly successful attempt to discover all buildings that the king held or to whose 
construction and maintenance he contributed financially at any time to 1485. Thus 
these volumes will interest students of military, ecclesiastical, and civil architectural 
history, as well as those whose major concerns are in economics and finance. The plan 
of the work contributes materially to its usefulness. Volume I is devoted largely to a 
chronological survey of the king's works in England, Wales, and Scotland, and to those 
in Normandy for the period 1415-1449. Separate chapters are given to Calais and to 
the palace at Westminster. The second volume contains a historical account of each 
of the known royal castles and dwellings listed in alphabetical order under the head. 
ings “The Royal Castles 1066-1485” and "The King’s Houses 1066-1485." These ac- 
counts are not entirely satisfactory for they deal with each edifice only for those periods 
during which it was in the hands of the crown, but to have given the complete history 
of each structure would undoubtedly have added substantially to the cost of the set 
and to the time involved in its preparation. There are also several useful appendixes. 
It would be an understatement to say that the volumes have been handsomely prepared, 
The text is clear and readable; the plans and diagrams are admirably done; and four 
large-scale plans housed in a separate case are models of clarity. They can be pored 
over for hours with delight and profit While the price is such as to discourage the 
average buyer, no library can afford to be without this set which is sure to become an 
indispensable reference tool for all students of the English Middle Ages. 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro JoHN BEELER 


ENGLISCHE STAATSTHEORIE DES 13. JAHRHUNDERTS; HENRY DE BRAC. 
TON UND SEIN WERK. By Wiebke Fesefeldt. [Gottinger Bausteine zur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, Number 33.] (Göttingen: Musterschmidt-Verlag. 1962. Pp. 158. DM 
24.80.) This monograph is concerned with several aspects of the political thought of 
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Bracton, including a more thorough investigation of some problems that have par- 
ticularly interested P. E. Schramm and F. Schulz. The work consists of four closely 
related essays: The first deals with the political structure of the thirteenth-century state 
(in England), with special reference to royal authority or control over secular juris- 
diction. The second is an analysis of the concept of “sovereignty” (der Herrschafts- 
begriff), in which the author considers and rejects the distinction McIlwain drew, from 
Bracton’s text, between the notion of gubernaculum and jurisdictio, arguing that the 
modern theory of “reason of state” may already be discerned in thirteenth-century 
discussions of the nature of royal authority, as exemplified by Bracton. The third and 
fourth essays are more technical analyses of the text of Bracton as it bears on or reveals 
the influence of Roman and canon law on both political and, more specifically, juridical 
notions. Much of this is old ground once more surveyed, and there is a convenient 
summary of the “Bractonian problem." The discussion of the influence of John of 
Salisbury on Bracton, and of the parallels between Bracton and Thomas Aquinas, in 
the second chapter is of particular interest and value. Even for so short a monograph 
it is unfortunate that no index is provided, and there is approximately a four-year 
gap between the most recent work listed in either footnotes or bibliography and the 
date of publication of this study. 

University of Minnesota Roserr S. Horr 


LA NAISSANCE DE L’ESPRIT LAIQUE AU DÉCLIN DU MOYEN AGE. Volume 
V, GUILLAUME D'OCKHAM: STRUCTURES ECCLESIALES, By Georges de La- 
garde. (New ed.; Louvain: Éditions Nauwelaerts. 1963. Pp. xii, 345. 330 fr. B.) In 
Volume IV of La naissance de l'esprit laique M. de Lagarde presented the ideas of 
Ockham on the relations of Church and state. This volume, the final one of the 
second edition, deals with Ockham's theories on the organization or structure of the 
Church. Like the preceding volume it is almost a new book rather than a revision. 
The richness of the author's learning and his interpretation of Ockham cannot be 
described in this brief notice. In general, according to Lagarde's careful reading of 
the texts, Ockham held that the Church was the whole community of the faithful. 
Yet, despite his nominalism, Ockham attributed sovereignty in the Church not to the 
"people," that is, the laity and the clergy, but to Holy Writ and reason. But who was 
to use reason and interpret the faith correctly and enforce orthodoxy? Against Marsiglio's 
confidence in the authority of Scripture by itself, and his refusal to give any authority 
to the pope, Ockham accepted the tradition that the pope and general council did have, 
at least normally, the right to command acceptance of the faith. Since, however, pope 
and council could err, sometimes lay princes were superior in authority as representa- 
tives of the community of the faithful. Indeed, normally or regularly the secular state 
was above the Church. The lay ruler could depose an erring pope, and, in cases of the 
necessity of the defense of the state, bishops and other clergy must obey prince or king 
rather than the pope. In relation to the natural needs of the community, Ockham 
accepted any authority (even that of the pope if necessary) that could defend the faith 
and the common good of the faithful and of the Church. No critical comment is pos- 
sible here. One question, however, is this: why does Ockham belong to the secular 
or “lay” spirit of the Middle Ages? Even his acceptance of the state is supported by 
Biblical and religious considerations. His interpretations may be wrong, but it is doubt- 
ful that he felt that his esprit was secular. 

University of Wisconsin Games Post 


LE DOMAINE ROYAL EN GATINAIS D'APRÈS LA PRISÉE DE 1332. By Guy 
Fourguin. [École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* Section. Centre de Recherches his- 
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toriques. Les hommes et la terre, Volume VIL] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1963. Pp. 393.) 
In 1332 Philip VI planned to assign as dowry to Queen Jeanne a portion of the royal 
domain that would return a net annual income of 25,000 Lb.t. Thirteen administrative 
districts and a number of forests were designated in a region between Orléans, Sens, 
and Corbeil, with the Gátinais at its heart. To see whether the assignment would 
actually produce that income, royal officers, in a seven-week tour, made a detailed in- 
ventory of all the revenues pertaining to the assigned domain: not only those handled 
by the prévótés (rents, taxes on commerce, proceeds of justice, and so forth) and coming 
from inhabited areas directly under royal jurisdiction, but also certain types of income 
from feudal rights and from churches under royal protection. The edited text (with 
inventory of the forests omitted) runs to 180 pages. In an excellent commentary 
Fourquin brings out the importance of the material for other interests than those of 
the Queen (who did not live to enjoy her dowry). Could we use a map of at least 
some districts, shaped like puzzle pieces, of the elusive royal domain? Fourquin has 
enough material to attempt it, with due caution. Would students of the Jaconic rem- 
nants of royal accounts like to see the precise character of revenues lumped together in 
the return of a prévóté? The analysis will show not only the categories but, for the 
greater advantage of social and economic historians, the relative proportion of income 
from each category for each of a representative group of prévôtés: as in onc instance, 
profits from justice amounted to 40 per cent of the total returns, while the old cens 
came to only 3 per cent. The returns from feudal rights and churches give valuable . 
clues on the number and size of feudal holdings, and the income of Church properties. 
Finally, this is a text of first importance for anyone trying to understand better what 
"domain" means and to get at grass-roots administration in the fourteenth century. 
Perhaps more maps, including some of smaller districts, might have been attempted, 
and we may wish that a few representative sections of the forest inventories had been 
included. Their analysis shows that the forest contributed nine thousand pounds to 
the assigned dowry. This work illuminates the fundamental mechanisms of social 
organization. 

Harvard University CuanLzs H. TAYLOR 


GERARD GROOTE, ASCETIC AND REFORMER (1340-1384). By Theodore P. 
van Zijl, SVD. [The Catholic University of America, Studies in Mediaeval History, 
New Series, Volume XVIIL] (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press. 
1963. Pp. x, 377. $6.00.) This book is a result of the thorough research expected from 
the direction of Father Aloysius K. Ziegler. After a critical estimate of the sources 
for a biography of Groote other than his own writings, there is a re-creation of the 
subject’s early life and training. It covers thirty-four years of his life, giving an intimate 
picture of learning and everyday activities in the fourteenth century. From being a 
wealthy, patrician dandy, Groote became an ascetic. In 1380, with only four years re- 
maining in his life, Groote was ordained deacon with authority to preach, His earliest 
efforts were directed toward the laity. Later he turned to reform, first of monasticism, 
then of the secular clergy. Relating to the former, he organized communities of Brothers 
and Sisters of the Common Life, protagonists of the renowned Devoto Moderna. In 
the latter he encountered enough opposition to have his faculty of preaching withdrawn. 
An appeal to the pope was successful, but he died before he knew the result. Groote’s 
deep devotion to learning was destined to bear outstanding fruit, and his translation 
af portions of the liturgy into the vernacular would be fully vindicated in this century. 
Groote’s enemies were the sect of the Free Spirit, the mendicants, and the seculars, 
but he had support in the highest places during most of his mission. Often guilty of 
exaggeration and of sharpness in reproach, he came uneasily close to the Donatist 
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héresy. He seems not to have been as distressed by the Great Schism as by interhal 
matters. Indeed, he insisted that it was not a real schism, but a doubt about the rightful 
occupant of thé papal throne, and he expressed belief that even a lawful pope would 
be schismatic to condemn half of the faithful. The dissertation concludes with a 
chronology and dn excellent bibliography. A number of minute typographical errors 
do not seriously mar the book. 

University of Mississippi ALLEN CABANISS 


Modern 


UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 


GUIDE TO THE CONTENTS OF THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. Volume I, 
LEGAL RECORDS, ETC.; Volume II, STATE PAPERS AND DEPARTMENTAL 
RECORDS. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1963. Pp. vi, 249; vii, 4xo. $6.50 postpaid; $13.50 postpaid.) The Public 
Record Office in Chancery Lane came into being by an act of 1838, and the present 
building was begun in 1851. The following year an order in council placed most of 
all crown papers under the Master of the Rolls, on whose estate the repository was 
rising. Since that date a steady accumulation of governmental papers has been opened 
for public inspection there. In 1954 a Committee on Departmental Records was set 
up and reported (Cmd. 9163) that changes in the system should be made, and these 
were incorporated in the act of 1958 which came into effect on January r, 1959. Under 
thé new arrangements most of the records are screened before they reach the PRO, 
and what is considered of no value is discarded. Unfortunately, as historians rove 
further afield intellectually, this sometimes means that materials they would very 
much like to see have already been destroyed. However, the PRO itself is always 
interested in hearing of such cases in order to do what it can to remedy this state of 
affairs. The new Guide is the sixth to be produced and replaces M. S. Giuseppi's of 
1923-1924. It is a much-revised and condensed version which nevertheless contains a 
great deal of interest simply as a reference work apart from the multitude of basic 
source material listings. The first volume deals with legal records generally having 
their origins in the days before Henry VIII. It includes a short history of each office, 
a glossary of technical terms, and a table of the regnal years and indexes. Volume II 
covers State Papers from the days of Henry VIII and all the modern departments and 
ministries whose short histories are rarely easily discovered. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that these useful biographies are most uneven, that for the Air Ministry, for 
instance, being brought up to date while that for the Admiralty runs only to 1835. 
A perusal of the listings for various ministries may well suggest topics for future in- 
vestigation, while the work in general stands as a guide to English historiography, 
sincé no papers of the Scottish Office and its allies are within the purview of the 
Keeper. Of particular interest is the fact that the papers and drafts used by official 
historians are now at the PRO, together with the records of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which, though noted in the section “Cabinet Office," were transferred too 
late for inclusion among the listings in the Guide, This careful work is obviously 
one that no serious university library can afford to omit. 

Kansas State University Rosin HicHAM 


CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF BALLIOL COLLEGE OXFORD. 
Compiled by R. A. B. Mynors. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. lvii, 401. 
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$20.20.) The manuscript collections of the Oxford colleges have remained for the 
most part without modern catalogues of the kind that M. R. James, at Cambridge, 
established as the ideal. In this catalogue of the Balliol College MSS, Mr. Mynors takes 
a big step toward overcoming this handicap. He at least equals James in the fullness 
and detail of his descriptions and outdoes him in the thoroughness of his notes on. 
scribes, hands, decorations, related MSS, printed texts, pertinent monographs, and 
provenance. The collection itself is of special interest because 180 of the MSS (about 
half of those written before 1500) were the gift of a single donor—William Gray (or 
Grey), bishop of Ely (d. 1478), a grandson of Ralph Neville, first earl of Westmorland, 
and a half brother of Cicely, duchess of York, and of Humphrey Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, Gray began buying MSS soon after he entered Balliol College about 
1431. He was appointed chancellor of the university about 1440, and not much later 
he was employing two scribes, Nicholas Saxton and Richard Bole, who accompanied 
him to Cologne in 1442 and later to Florence, where Gray went to pursue humanistic 
studies. Thence, after protracted stops at Padua (where he became doctor of divinity) 
and Ferrara, he proceeded to Rome. There he received a commission as the king’s 
proctor at the Roman curia, a position in which he found it expedient to maintain an 
agent in London through: whom private men could enlist his help. Mynors’ account 
of Gray’s life and especially of his steady acquisition of MSS by purchase and by com- 
mission forms a valuable part of his excellent introduction. Gray’s collection, which in 
due course he gave to Balliol College, was strong in theology and philosophy and con- 
tained valuable humanistic productions, such as a five-volume set of Cicero that he 
ordered from Vespasiano. 

Folger Shakespeare Library Girzs E. Dawson 


PROVINCIAL ENGLAND: ESSAYS IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
By W. G. Hoskins. (New York: St Martin's Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 236. $8.50.) It is 
fascinating to watch Mr. Hoskins employ a startling variety of evidence to bring 
provincial England’s past to life again. He is one exception to his own observation that 
“historians, unlike archaeologists, have yet to learn to look over hedges and to treat 
visual evidence as of equal value to documentary.” Not only does he make felicitous use 
of so dreary a document as the tax assessment, “that sad passport to immortality,” but 
he bases intriguing conclusions upon data derived from place names, geology, archae- 
ology, architecture, furniture, and photography. He ranges from the Saxons to the 
nineteenth century, but seven of the eleven essays deal principally with Leicestershire 
in Tudor and Stuart times. The subject matter is nevertheless as varied as the evidence. 
Population estimates of sheep and men, town development, the domestic life of the 
middle and lower classes, the fortunes of commercial families, the sites of deserted 
villages and pagan revels are but a few of the topics that Hoskins’ pen enlivens. He 
is cautious with his evidence, but he always draws it to a conclusion, often a bold one. 
The medieval wool trade, he avers, “was fully established in probably all the regions 
where sheep were destined to be important at all as early as the tenth century.” The 
problem of poverty under the later Tudors “was above all an urban problem, and it 
had little or nothing to do with the dissolution of the monasteries and the end of 
monastic alms-giving.” His detailed investigations show that it was rare for a family 
business to survive three generations, and so it was that English towns never developed 
a “merchant patrician class.” Hoskins is a spiritual descendant of Lambarde and Carew 
in his “affectionate exploration” of provincial England, and he draws upon profound 
erudition and a bright historical imagination to re-create the sounds, smells, and hu- 
mors of ages long gone by. 

Yale University ARCHIBALD S. Foorp 
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ERASMUS AND CAMBRIDGE: THE CAMBRIDGE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
Translated by D. F. S. Thomson. Introduction, Commentary, and Notes by H. C. Porter. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1963. Pp. x, 233. $6.50.) Erasmus spent much 
of his time between August 1511 and January 1514 at Cambridge University. They 
were fruitful years. He taught Greek and lectured on theology; wrote textbooks; 
translated from Basil, Plutarch, and Lucian; worked on his monumental editions of 
St Jerome’s Letters and the Greek New Testament. Piqued by the description of 
Erasmus as an Oxford reformer, Mr. D. F. S. Thomson of Toronto and Mr. H. C. 
Porter of Cambridge have entertainingly, and properly, redressed the balance in this 
study of Erasmus’ Cambridge letters. Thomson has colloquially translated the thirty-one 
familiar letters Erasmus wrote from Cambridge, some of the letters he received, and 
extracts from later letters concerning Cambridge. Porter contributes copious notes, an 
introduction filled with picturesque detail (he solves, for example, “the much mis- 
understood question of Erasmus’ aversion to the Cambridge beer”), and a biographical 
register of persons with whom Erasmus was in touch during his Cambridge years. 
The result is a graceful rewriting of an important chapter in Erasmus’ life. Specialists 
will find little novelty of fact or interpretation. The Erasmus material is familiar; most 
of it was already available in the adequate translations of Nichols. And there are 
curious gaps. Why have the prefatory epistles to Fisher, Wolsey, and Henry VIII been 
omitted? They were probably written in Cambridge and document the scholarly work 
Erasmus did there. The grounds for including letters Erasmus received are not made 
clear. Why include a letter from Fisher, but omit the letter from Warham (Allen, III, 
xxxi)? Professor Ferguson has suggested that the Julius Exclusus was "probably written 
in 1513 or 1514 after the death of the Pope, and during the author’s stay at Cambridge” 
(Erasmi Opuscula, 41). Although Porter has something to say about Julius II, he does 
not mention Erasmus’ important dialogue. Provincial pietas has focused the inquiry 
too exclusively on Cambridge; it is to the history of town and university rather than 
to Erasmus studies that it makes its most valuable contributions. 

Cornell University EucENZ F. Rice, Jr. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ST. THOMAS MORE. Volume II, THE HISTORY 
OF KING RICHARD II. Edited by Richard S. Sylvester. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1963. Pp. cvi, 312. $12.50.) The textual problems of More's Richard II] 
are only a little less puzzling than the historical problems of Richard's character. More 
shaped the legend of Richard HI as much by skillfully presenting facts as by inventing 
speeches or construing motives. A scholarly edition of Richard ITI, with a thorough 
discussion of "its text, sources, models, and analogues, as well as its literary and his- 
torical value" has long been needed. Richard Sylvester has now provided scholars with 
a superlatively edited text and a learned, fascinating, readable introduction. Even those 
who may quarrel with some of Sylvester's conclusions will use this edition with pleasure 
and profit. The notes are exceptionally full and informative; the uncluttered glossary 
is useful; the introduction offers a whole series of new arguments and persuasive in- 
terpretations. The text itself, while noting variant readings, reproduces on facing pages 
the best English and Latin versions of Richard III, as well as the complete text of the 
crucial Arundel Manuscript, printed here for the first time. A short review can only 
mention a few of the conclusions. Sylvester establishes “a genealogical ‘tree,’ indicating 
the relationships among the various versions of Richard.” He shows that More com- 
posed both the Latin and the English versions, probably simultaneously, from about 
1514 to 1518, and that the composite History-Historia has few parallels in literature. 
The discussion of More's sources is most illuminating, as is the general estimate of the 
work as "a truly humanist history." This book is a definitive edition of The History of 
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King Richard III. It makes an impressive and original contribution to our knowledge 
of More and of sixteenth-century historiography. 
Reed College F. Sutra Fussner 


EDUCATION UNDER PENALTY: ENGLISH CATHOLIC EDUCATION FROM 
THE REFORMATION TO THE FALL OF JAMES II, 1547-1689. By 4. C. F. Beales. 
(London: University of London, the Athlone Press; distrib. by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1963. Pp. xii, 306. $8.00.) This valuable addition to the growing field 
of recusant studies describes the endeavor of the Catholics to provide Catholic educa- 
tion, lay and ecclesiastical, in the face of all the discouragements presented by English 
penal legislation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The degree to which this 
ilegal education was possible is nothing short of astonishing. With travel abroad for 
all Catholics hampered, with special penalties laid against those conducting or sending 
children abroad for education, with legislation against the presence of priests in Eng- 
land, and with private tutors and unlicensed schoolmasters prohibited-—the penalty for 
teaching without a license was raised in 1700 to life imprisonment—it would seem that 
Catholic education should have been effectively suppressed. But a constant traffic went 
on, with little boys going abroad for a decade or more, to study at the English colleges 
of St. Omer and Douai and to continue later with further work at the university level 
or with study for the priesthood; while at home, especially in the north and west, 
schools of lesser grade opened here and there, clandestinely or openly, temporarily or 
permanently, as the prejudices of the communities allowed—even at times right in 
London in the very shadow of the government. Enforcement of the education penal 
laws varied with the attitude of the crown as well as with the temper of the local 
authorities and the recurrence of anti-Catholic panic. Charles I and Charles II were lenient 
in enforcement, and James II, naturally, eagerly tried to promote Catholic education. 
The author regards these efforts as ultimately injurious to the King's coreligionists. The 
gradual development of the English colleges and seminaries in Flanders, Rome, and 
Spain is treated here in detail, with lists of masters and students and descriptions of 
courses of study. The author has also made a careful search to identify centers of 
Catholic education in England. The picture here, as Mr. Beale points out, is still shadowy 
and needs further investigation, but he has brought together enough material to sub- 
stantiate fully the existence of a continuous movement culminating in a striking up- 
surge in the reign of James II. Parallel educational activities in Scotland and Ireland are 
sketched in an appendix, along with a helpful list of the separate penal laws affecting 
Catholic education. The material for this study is almost entirely based on published 
and unpublished original sources. As former chairman of the editorial board of the 
Catholic Record Society, Beale has been in an excellent position to be aware of what 
sources were available and to have ready access to them. His treatment of the subject 
is sympathetic but not partisan, and his writing is lucid and direct. 

Madeira School MiLLıcENT Barton REX 


POLITICS AND THE PORT OF BRISTOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
THE PETITIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF MERCHANT VENTURERS, 1698-1803. 
Edited by W. E. Minchinton. [Bristol Record Society's Publications, Volume XXIII.] 
(Bristol: the Society. 1963. Pp. xxxviii, 225. £2 2s.) Of all the record series published 
by local history societies in Great Britain, none is of greater general interest than the 
“Bristol Record Society's Publications.” Because of the close connections of Bristol with 
America, this series is particularly rich in material relating to: America and should be 
in every university research library in this country. In the society’s most recent volume 
Walter Minchinton publishes documents relating to the trade of Bristol in the eighteenth 
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century, closely related to similar material in earlier volumes in thé same series edited 
by him and Patrick McGrath. The present volume is a collection of petitions sent by 
the Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol to Parliament, the crown, and various 
government agencies. Through these petitions, we watch the society change from an 
aggressive, dynamic force early in the century, challenging the monopoly of the Royal 
African Company, defending the unrestricted importation of Irish yarn, calling for the 
freë entry of pig and bar iron from America, into a conservative society by the 1780's, 
' fearful of the abolition of the slave trade or of the liberalization of commerce with 
Ireland, overly anxious to protest its loyalty in times of revolution, but ineffectual in 
getting the canals or docking facilities the port needed. In this we sense the slipping of 
Bristol from the first rank of provincial ports, Students of American colonial history will 
find documents here explaining Bristol's position on the sugar, tobacco, and iron 
trades, colonial debts, the slave trade, the Spanish depredations, the free port system 
in the West Indies, vice-admiralty courts, and so forth, Aside from a few typographical 
errors, Minchinton has done an excellent job in tracing his documents and editing 
them for publication. 

University of Michigan Jacos M. Price 


THE POLITICS OF DRAMA IN AUGUSTAN ENGLAND. By John Loftis. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 173. $4.80.) In Walpole’s day, as at some other 
times, thé drama was much more than literature and play-acting. It was political 
propaganda and a struggle for even more freedom than a largely passive government 
allowed. The uninhibited abuse heaped on the Prime Minister (such as “Sir Politik 
Ribband") and the revolting extremes of coarseness that prevailed only provoke a 
feeling of astonishment that the licensing act of 1737 did not come sooner. The author 
conducts the reader on an entertaining tour in which everything is seen reflected in a 
series of distorting mirrors. The guide knows the subject thoroughly, not only the 
literature but the politics. He keeps everything in perspective, intricate though it is, 
and does not invite the reader to think that the plays (many of them published only for 
propaganda rather than for action) necessarily represented reality. At the end one 
cannot help thinking all the posturing and declamation against “corruption” may have 
helped prepare public opinion for later reform movements. 

Brown University CHester H. Kiasy 


THE IRISH IN BRITAIN. By John Archer Jackson. (Cleveland, Ohio: Press of Western 
Reserve University. 1963. Pp. xvi, 208. $5.00.) Useful to students of modern British his- 
tory chiefly because it brings together a vast amount of statistical and factual informa- 
tion about the contributions the Irish have made to British life during the past two 
hundred years, this book will also be welcome as an adventure in sociological history— 
a genre that has a fair number of exponents in the United States but pitifully few in 
Britain, where sociology is still highly suspect. On the whole, Mr. Jackson is balanced 
and fair-minded in his treatment of Irish themes, and this is no insignificant feat, as 
anyone familiar with Anglo-Irish historical literature will testify. Nevertheless, his book 
is not the major work that the role of the Irish in modern British history deserves and 
will doubtless inspire one of these years. His chief weakness is an insufficiently developed 
critical sense. He tends to take statements as true simply because people made them, 
and he tends to assume that the quotations he presents from original sources are neces: 
‘ sarily true because they derive from original sources. His other main weakness is an 
imprecision that borders at times on outright inaccuracy. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that in the second edition, which his book merits, he will get rid of statements of this 
sort: that contetiporary social events can be "fully" understood; that there are few 
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primary sources dealing with the Irish in Britain; that tuberculosis probably caused 
one-sixth of all deaths in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England; that there ever 
could be material to indicate what proportion of Irish girls turned to prostitution in 
Britain, that the religion of Irish immigrants has been undermined to the extent that he 
implies; and that Cardinal Manning was as successful a reformer as he suggests. It 
is to be hoped, too, that the author will examine in some systematic way the impact 
of British schools on Irish immigrants and that he will expand considerably his treat- 
ment of the vital theme of stereotypes of the Irish in modern British history. 

Columbia University Herman ÁUSUBEL 


THE REGENCY CRISIS AND THE WHIGS, 1788-9. By John W. Derry. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 244. $5.50.) The insanity of George III dur- 
ing the winter of 1788-1789 posed an interesting set o£ problems. There were the con- 
stitutional complexities for which no provision existed, and there were the loaves and 
fishes for which so many yearned. On one side stood the tragic shadow king and his 
political creation, Pitt; on the other lounged the greasy Prince, with Fox, Sheridan, 
Grey, and Burke panting for scraps of office after the long, lean years. Plot and denoue- 
ment are well known, and inevitably it is Pitt who wins by proceeding to unwhig the 
gentlemen. Derry's monograph is based upon the standard sources supplemented by 
Fox, Grey, and Auckland papers. He produces no revisionary arguments, but analyzes 
each phase of the affair meticulously: .Pitt’s initial uncertainty relieved by Fox's fatal 
error of December ro, when the man of the people declared for the prerogative of the 
Prince; the exhausting debates over hereditary right and restriction of the regent's 
powers; the divided counsels of an opposition split between callous Foxite opportunism 
and Burkean idealism which bordered upon madness. "The very nature of the Whig 
party prevented it from playing any constructive part. . . . It lacked unity; it had no 
ideas; it was deficient in patronage. . . ." This was enough, given Dr. Willis’ sensible 
treatment of his royal patient, to assure an outcome that the nation cheered. The 
regency crisis was “the first stage in the disintegration of the old Whig party”; there- 
fore Derry emphasizes the squabbles over places and gives special attention to Burke's 
views which are found to be consistent with those that later devastated the party. 
Further analysis of parliamentary divisions might have been interesting, but must 
have led directly back to Pitt, who knew well the strength of a defensive position that 
forced the opposition to attack and open a line for the ministerial riposte, Whig 
apologists may endlessly rue that day, but scholars will probably agree that Derry has 
said the last useful word on the subject. 

Auburn University Rosert R. Rea 


PENINSULAR PORTRAIT, 1811-1814: THE LETTERS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM 
BRAGGE, THIRD (KING'S OWN) DRAGOONS, Edited by S. 4. C. Cassels. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 167. $5.60.) Although many letters from 
peninsular soldiers have been printed, this collection ranks high in general interest and 
in the inforrnation it presents on Wellington’s army. The tide had begun to turn against 
the French when Bragge arrived in Portugal, but he was engaged in two major battles, 
Salamanca and Vittoria, and in many skirmishes. Most of his service, however, was in 
“walking the enemy out of the country,” and after being fired on by some Brunswick 
infantry he may have felt that there was more danger from the allies than the enemy. 
The general spirit of his letters is surprisingly cheerful. There are the usual complaints 
about lice and fleas, dysentery, inadequate quarters, and delay of mail. More serious 
was the bungling of his brigade commanders and the staff, which evoked Bragge’s very 
frank criticism and which accords with Wellington's remark that the cavalry were ap- 
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parently incapable of maneuvering except on Wimbledon Common. In Wellington, 
himself, however, Bragge had every confidence, though he was, like everyone else, 
totally ignorant of the commander's intentions. Shortly after arriving in the peninsula, 
Bragge heard some good advice from a veteran: "At all times, and in all places, live as 
well as you possibly can." He followed this to the letter and returned to England 
unscathed and with a very respectable "bay window." Bragge's letters were rediscovered 
in 1958 and have been skillfully edited. Seventeen illustrations and two good maps add 
to the value of the book. 

Vanderbilt University .. P. H. HARDACRE 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES LOSH. Volume I, DIARY ` 
1811-1823; Volume II, DIARY 1824-1833, LETTERS TO CHARLES, 2xp EARL 
GREY, AND, HENRY BROUGHAM. Edited by Edward Hughes. [Publications of the 
Surtees Society, Volumes CLXXI and CLXXIV.] (Durham: Andrews and Company for 
the Society. 1962; 1963. Pp. xix, 194; ix, 254.) This revealing self-portrait of a success- 
ful Tyneside lawyer and businessman in his mature years, 1811-1833, gives the reader a 
curious sense of immersion in a past life. Losh emerges as a very human man— 
genuinely concerned about the illness of elderly relatives, and what their wills contain; 
a follower of Adam Smith, but a key figure in attempts to regulate the northern coal 
trade when he becomes part owner in a colliery; a reformer, contemptuous of the cor- 
ruption of that "miserable debauchee," the Prince Regent, and his governments, but 
quite capable of utilizing his high connections to further the careers of his sons or 
legislation dealing with the railway of which he was a moving spirit. The diaries and 
letters have also a broader historical interest. T'o Losh's involvement in Northumberland 
politics, of particular value for his insider's view of parliamentary elections and the 
Reform Bill agitation, may be added his long association with Brougham, Lambton, and 
Gray, "in an age," as Professor Hughes writes, "when a remarkable galaxy of north- 
country men dominated the national scene." This Unitarian and moderate Whig ac- 
curately reflects the change in domestic policies after Castlereagh's death. From despair 
in 1821, he passes to an increasing optimism in the period of Liberal Toryism and lives 
to see the success of three movements to which he devoted much time, in the repeal of 
the disabilities of Dissenters, the Reform Bill, and the abolition of slavery. Historians of 
the period can sieve a considerable amount of social and economic plankton from Losh's 
account. Aside from his observations on the technological changes transforming England 
in these years, there are many tidbits. Long-distance coach drivers speak patronizingly 
of the “lower orders,” as well they might, since they could earn two hundred to three 
hundred pounds a year. "Law business seems to be falling off everywhere," Losh writes 
in 1822, "whether owing to the good sense or the poverty (or both) of the public, I 
really do not know.” The Lord Londonderry of the 1820’s seems to have had as much 
sympathy for his coal miners’ claims as did his descendant a century later. A friend of 
Wordsworth and Southey from their radical days, Losh all his life “fondly cherished 
hopes (hopes which have never been realized)” of distinguishing himself in some way 
by literary production. Thanks to the Surtees Society and the able editor of these vol- 
umes, he has at last gotten his wish. 

Syracuse University A. R. SCHOYEN 


MILL AND LIBERALISM. By Maurice Cowling. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 161. $5.00.) Continuing the pseudophilosophic attack on liberalism 
that he began i in The Nature and Limits of Political Science (1963), Mr. Cowling here 
discovers in Mill's doctrine a “moral totalitarianism” based not on ‘ proof" but on asser- 
tion, contradiction, wrong assumptions, and proselytizing tricks. No saint of rationalism, 
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"Mill was . . . the ruthless denigrator of existing positions, the systematic propagator of 
a new moral posture, a man of sneers and smears and pervading certainty.” Sneers 
and smears are everywhere evident, but in Cowling’s prose rather than Mill’s. Using a 
method that he finds objectionable in Mill’s admirers, he treats Mill’s writings, regard- 
less of date or occasion, as a body of scripture from which to extract a sentence here, 
two sentences there, explaining what Mill meant “at another level" or what the “objec- 
tive" critic can see behind the lines, The result is a considerable fabrication. But Cowling 
drops his pretense when, toward the end, he confesses that "the only thing to do to 
inquisitorial certainty of this sort [Mill's] is to be inquisitorial back,” and that in the 
process of rejection “innuendo is as important as ‘rational reasoning." His own in- 
quisitorial certainty and innuendo are decidedly less attractive than those. he seeks to 


ex 
University of Illinois | JACK STILLINGER 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLISH EDUCATION: ı870 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. By Marjorie Cruickshank. Foreword by R. A. Butler. (New York: St Martin's 
Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 200. $8.00.) Marjorie Cruickshank has written an informative book 
which well may be the definitive statement on church and state in English education, 
1870-1944. Her work will also be generally welcomed by students interested in institu- 
tional and social history, particularly those exploring the ideological dimensions of 
church and state relations, and possibly by Americans concerned with this issue. From an 
early date the churches were active in English education and, for some seventy years 
before the intervention of the state in 1870, operated schools without state aid. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the efforts of the state to secularize education were resisted 
by the churches. This was particularly so in the case of the Nonconformists, who favored 
religious education under a voluntary system, and the Anglicans and Roman Catholics, 
who supported denominational schools, This strife between shifting alignments of 
church interests and the state is ably traced, as are the changing attitudes of church 
groups. These conflicts and rapprochements are treated in excellent chapters on the 
establishment of the dual system, the School Board era of 1870-1902, the Act of 1902, 
the Liberal Bills of 1906-1908, and the Butler Act of 1944. Incidentally, the foreword is 
by the Right Honourable R. A. Butler. The author rightly emphasizes the ways in which 
religious attitudes conditioned English frames of reference, influenced ideological posi- 
tions, and delayed the secularization of education. She discusses the consequences for 
the education issue of the influx of Irish immigrants into English cities and the almost 
constant intrusion of the fear of “Popery” into English politics. No doubt the reader 
will ask the question: if the fear of "Popery" delayed reform in English education, may 
it not have slowed down reform in other important areas of English political life? 
Cruickshank is to be congratulated for her fine objective study and for the soundness 
of her method. 

State University of New York, Cortland GILBERT A. CAHILL 


SOCIAL LEADERS AND PUBLIC PERSONS: A STUDY OF COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT IN CHESHIRE SINCE 1888. By J. M. Lee. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. Pp. x, 261. $8.00.) At the end of the last century some people hoped and 
others feared that, by itself, the final penetration of representative democracy into the 
English counties would produce a complete transformation in the personnel of county 
government. As Mr. Lee shows, however, when this transformation did occur in 
Cheshire, it occurred for other reasons entirely. Until well into the present century the 
men who took the largest part in local politics were still drawn from that composite 
group of landed and business leaders far whom public service was quasi-obligatory, a 
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function of their local status. These are Lee's “social leaders.” By the 1920's, however, 
some of them had left the county; others had destroyed the basis of their traditional 
status by becoming commuters; others wert being deluged by urban overspills; and still 
others had ceased to be the spokesmen of a comprehensive agricultural interest because 
the agricultural interest was no longer comprehensive. But if Lee is right—and I think 
he is—the major factor in the disappearance of the “social leaders” was their inability 
to cope as government became more and more technical. Increasingly, their places were 
taken by “public persons,” full-time paid officials and other men whose status depended 
primarily upon their specialized knowledge and activities. Drawing in particular upon 
local newspapers, the files of the Clerk's Department in County Hall, and the com. 
ments he overheard in the councilors’ dining hall, Lee has shown how the “minis- 
terialists"—-the professionals—finally defeated the “country party"—the amateurs. He 
has written an important study of local government and has provided an essential 
historical basis for some of the recent sociological work on systems of local social status. 
His book will be required reading for all serious students of modern English society and 
politics. 

University of California, Los Angeles D. C. Moon£ 


ESSAYS IN IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT PRESENTED TO MARGERY PERHAM. 
[Edited by] Kenneth Robinson and Frederick Madden. (Oxford, Eng.: Basil Black- 
well. 1963: Pp. viii; 293. 355.) For almost forty years Margery Perham has been at the 
center of African studies at Oxford. Her retirement last year has occasioned a 
Festschrift, edited by two of her successors in the Readership in Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment at Oxford, and with contributions from ten of her colleagues and former 
pupils. The book is very much an Oxford tribute to Perham; even, indeed, a Nuffield 
College tribute, for seven of the coritributors have been closely associated with the 
college. It possesses a certain unity through the fact that it illustrates areas that have 
been of concern to Perham in her teaching and writing. Altogether, the ten essays 
provide a highly stimulating progress report on the condition and interests of African 
historical studies in Britain. In a short note it is impossible to do more than indicate the 
éséays that appealed to me. The first two papers are interpretations of the historical 
evolution of British imperial government. Dr. Frederick Maddeh explores, critically and 
cogently, the notion that Great Britain has attempted to transplant the Westminster 
model of government to its colonies. David Fieldhouse, suggesting that there is, per- 
. haps, a recurrent patterh in British imperialism, looks at imperial attitudes in the late 
eighteenth century, to find that considerations of defense and security overshadowed | 
economic interests at this time. Bryan Keith-Lucas contributes a characteristically lücid 
paper on the dilemma of local government in Africa, identifying the respectable achieve- 
ments that have been recorded on the practical level since 1947. John Plamenatz, in an 
essay entitled “Self Government Reconsidered,” asks why the West should assume that 
its political values are necessary for the new African states. He feels that we must rec- 
oncle ourselves to the emergence of additional nationalist and authoritarian regimes, 
at the same time condemning their use of brutal methods. Kenneth Robinson provides 
a sophisticated analysis of autochthony and the transfer of power in the Commonwealth, 
dwelling particularly on the cases of Tanganyika, Ceylon, and South Africa. His dis- 
cussion of the debates in these countries over a “national form" for the constitution 
tepresents a valuable corollary to the exposition set out in K. C. Wheare’s The Con- 
stitutional Structure of the Commonwealth (1960). Individually and collectively, these 
‘essays strikingly embody the achievements of scholarship and imagination that have 
been reflected throughout Perham’s long and distinguished career. 

Carleton University D: M. L. Farr 
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CABINET REFORM IN BRITAIN, 1914-1963. By Hans Daalder. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 381. $8.00.) Professor Daalder’s study is a 
translation and revision of his Organisatie en Reorganisatie van de Britse Regering, 
1914-1958 (1960) and something more than what the author modestly suggests, that 
is, “merely . . . an account, seen through the eyes of a foreign observer, of certain 
typical trends in British thought on British central government.” It is a penetrating 
analysis af the development of the cabinet to the point where, as some observers claim, 
the cabinet threatens to eclipse the Commons. Part I traces the “evolution” of the 
cabinet since 1914; Part IT describes the impact of the development of more viable 
defense and economic policies on the organization of the cabinet; and Part III not 
only summarizes the modifications in cabinet structure since 1914, but emphasizes 
Daalder’s conclusion that, in the long run, “it is policy, not machinery, that counts” 
in the consideration of cabinet reform. Yet, he has’ made clear that the effectiveness 
of cabinet reorganization is, to a great extent, dependent upon the personality, ad- 
ministrative ability, and policy of the Prime Minister. This explains why Churchill, 
although not a first-class administrator, was “the unchallenged master of the entire 
government apparatus between 1940 and 1945”; why Attlee, while less forceful than 
his predecessor, “asserted himself in all fields and did not hesitate to rid himself of 
colleagues” who failed to measure up to his standards; why Eden, in spite of his 
earnest attempts to improve the efficiency of the cabinet, failed so miserably; and why 
Macmillan, “an astute [and ruthless} party manager,” lasted as long as he did, Even 
more significant is the author’s study of the cabinet’s organization for defense and 
economic planning. By tracing the development of the “Defense Organization” from 
the establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1902 to the malaise that 
settled over the question of the defense establishment at the end of 1962, Daalder 
illustrates how the problems of defense profoundly affected not only the structure, but 
also the importance and function of the cabinet vis à vis Parliament. In the field of 
economic organization and planning, the cabinet made little real progress and, by 
1963, still had not evolved a satisfactory economic policy. Indeed, the failure to develop 
flexible defense and economic policies emphasizes the urgent need for cabinet reform. 
Daalder evaluates the various proposals for cabinet reform and concludes that the 
major schools of thought concerning reform suffer from an all "too narrow” view of 
politics, which precludes a pragmatic approach to the problem. This work is an ex- 
cellent supplement to Sir Ivor Jennings’, A. B. Keith’s, and J. P. Mackintosh’s studies 
of the British cabinet; its value is enhanced by a complete bibliography, a detailed index, 
and footnotes where they should be—at the bottom of each page. 

University of Mississippi Josepx O. BAYLEN 


EUROPE 


VON WEM DIE GEWALT IN DEN STAATEN HERRUHRT: BEITRAGE ZU 
DEN AUSWIRKUNGEN DER STAATS- UND GESELLSCHAFTSAUFFASS. 
UNGEN ROUSSEAUS AUF DEUTSCHLAND IM LETZTEN VIERTEL DES 
18. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Bernhard Weissel. [Schriftenreihe des Instituts für allge- 
meine Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universitat Berlin, Number 7.] (Berlin: Rütten 
& Loening. 1963. Pp. 336. DM 29.) No student interested in the cultural history of 
Germany or in Rousseau's thought is unaware of the relationship between the two. 
During his own lifetime, Jean Jacques was idolized by the Stürmer und Dränger of 
the r770's—Herder, Goethe, Lenz, Wagner—which is to say, by men who generally 
heaped gcorn on other users of the French language. Throughout the nineteenth 
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century and on into the twentieth, Rousseau has continued to exercise a special fasci- 
nation for German historians and philosophers, That being the case, a new work by 
a young East German, written as a doctoral thesis at the Humboldt University in Berlin— 
or more precisely, at the Institute for Social Sciences of the SED’s Central Committee— 
excites immediate interest. What has a spokesman for this Germany to say about the 
tormented Genevan, or about the milieu in which he lived and wrote? Unfortunately, 
the answer must be: not much, and most of that pitifully distorted. We are greeted, 
for example, with the flat pronouncement: “The French Enlightenment of the 18th 
century was a unitary ideological movement against feudalism. In its class character, 
it was bourgeois.” So much for Baron de Montesquieu, Bonnot de Condillac, Count 
de Buffon, and all the other distinctly nonbourgeois philosophes. So much, also, for 
all the modern scholarship devoted to the real complexities of the French Enlighten- 
ment. Whether such scholarship is not known in East Berlin, or is simply rejected as 
obscurantism, does not become clear from Herr Weissel’s work. I fear that the former 
is more likely, given his statement that both Montesquieu and Voltaire “were exponents 
of the high bourgeoisie, or official nobility.’ How Voltaire would have raged at that 
pairing of himself with the aristocrat from Bordeaux, not to mention that confusion 
of burghers with nobles of the robe! Through hundreds of pages devoted to popular 
sovereignty, Rousseau emerges as Weissel’s standard-bearer against the conservative 
“bourgeois Enlightenment” and its modern continuators. If this curious book retains 
any interest for the weary reader who lasts until the end, it lies in the author’s de- 
termination to make Jean Jacques the spokesman for both true democracy and en- 
lightened German nationalism. Needless to say, the (East) German Democratic Re- 
public is, for Weissel, the triumphant fulfillment of both impulses. Needless to say 
also, the real Rousseau eludes such easy capture. 

Harvard University FRANKLIN L, Forp 


DIE PREUSSISCHE SCHULPOLITIK UND DIE POLNISCHEN SCHULSTREIKS: 
EIN BEITRAG ZUR PREUSSISCHEN POLENPOLITIK DER ÄRA BÜLOW. By 
Rudolf Korth. [Marburger Ostforschungen, Number 23.] (Würzburg: Holzner-Verlag. 
1963. Pp. xvi, 184. DM 27.) This scholarly monograph is the outcome of a study 
begun by the author in a seminar on the problems of nationalities in the nineteenth 
century, under the direction of the distinguished authority on East European history 
at the University of Göttingen, Professor Reinhard Wittram. Investigating the Polish 
question in Prussia, Korth discovered that no study of Prussian school policy based on 
Prussian archival sources existed in the German language. It became his objective, 
therefore, to reconstruct for the first time the story of this special aspect of Prussian 
state policy toward nationalities and of German-Polish relations from the pertinent 
documents, hitherto unevaluated, of the Cultural and Interior Ministries in the Secret 
Prussian State Archive, now the German Central Archive in Merseburg. This work, 
in which he has attained his objective, is essentially a history of evolution and change 
in Prussian school policy from 1815 to rgog in relation to the Polish population in the 
province of Posen, the reaction of that population as revealed in the local school strike 
at Wreschen in rgor and the general school strike involving almost 47,000 Polish school 
children in 1906-1907, and the necessary counteraction of the Prussian authorities, Be- 
sides the unpublished documents of the Prussian archive, Korth has also made thorough 
and critical use of the most important published sources and literature in German and 
Polish except the press, which he has purposely avoided using because of its polemical 
and propagandistic character, Valuable key archival documents and a bibliography en- 
.hance the monograph’s value. The author is to be complimented for his original, 
well-written contribution to the history of German-Polish relations, Herder Forschungs- 
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rat, for including the monograph in its series, and Holzner-Verlag, for adding.another 
volume to its distinguished publishing record of studies concerning Prussia. 
University of California, Santa Barbara Henry M. Adams 


BELGIUM AND POLAND IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 1830-1831. By 
J. A. Betley. (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1960. Pp. 298. Glds. 24.) The purpose of 
this monograph, as stated by the author, is “to describe the consecutive relevant stages 
of the international situation, as far as the two revolutionary movements in Belgium 
and Poland were concerned.” His main conclusion is that the connection between 
the two was reciprocal. On the one hand, the deterring effect of the Polish Revolution 
on Russia’s intervention to uphold legitimacy in Belgium, though it set in later than 
most writers have stated, was all the more important since otherwise the Tsar’s 
course could well have led to war with France. Conversely, Franco-British disagreement 
regarding Belgium was the main deterrent to their forceful support of the Poles 
against Russia. The latter contention, though convincing enough from the diplomatic 
evidence, would have been strengthened if the author had shown public opinion 
actually to be as pro-Polish and as irresistible as diplomats said it was. Also disappoint- 
ing is the meager treatment of Prussia, the state that, more than any other, was terri- 
torially involved in East and West. On the credit side, however, is the feeling conveyed 
of the ragged edges of diplomacy as actually conducted—its mistakes, its decisions 
based on guesswork, and the very great time lag between events and knowledge of 
them in distant capitals. Lacking the great published source collections that exist for 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the diplomatic history of the period before 
1850 greatly needs detailed studies based on archival material. In this respect Betley's 
study is a commendable effort, resting as it does largely on fresh material from French, 
British, and Dutch official archives as well as from such private sources as the papers 
of Palmerston, Guizot, Heytesbury, Sir Charles Bagot, and the Countess Lieven. Un- 
fortunately, the author has all but drowned in his sea of documents. Not only does 
he take an egalitarian view of all facts, so that the mechanics of the transmittal of 
dispatches are often accorded as much attention as substantive matters, but the style 
is cumbersome, often to the point of unintelligibility. The publisher, moreover, far 
from polishing, has contributed his own errors of punctuation and typography. To 
these must be added the author's narrow view of the subject, which leads him to 
omit much of the generally known narrative that might have held his work together. 
Were it not for the introduction and conclusion, the reader could hardly know what 
was attempted or concluded. As it is, the best contribution is the appendix, which 
provides some thirty pages of documentary texts. 

University of North Carolina Enno E. KnAEHE 


TOCQUEVILLE AND ENGLAND. By Seymour Drescher. [Harvard Historical 
Monographs, Number 55.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. 
vii, 263. $6.00.) Alexis de Tocqueville is the only nineteenth-century French historian 
whose reputation is greater now than it was in his own time. Tocqueville was well 
known to his contemporaries; his major works were translated into English and much 
admired, and after his death his papers were collected and published by his friend and 
associate Gustave de Beaumont. Yet he was less successful politically, less voluminously 
published, and less widely read than his contemporaries Guizot and Thiers, whose 
standing as historians is now comparable to the prices of their marked down volumes 
in secondhand bookshops. The reputation of Taine grew greater, but has diminished 
more. Tocqueville, however, is being commemorated with a definitive edition of his 
works appearing under the direction of J.-P. Mayer, and scholarly articles and mono- 
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graphs about him are being published. In America his books come out in paperback 
form—the expendable tribute to the durability of a writer’s fame. Under these circum- 
stances, a study of Tocqueville and England, in which the intention is to explain thé 
writer through the influences on him, in the manner of literary research, is also his- 
torically important. Seymour Drescher has been concerned with England in the 1830's 
only in relation to Tocqueville. Yet no study of such a penetrating and illuminating 
mind could be madé without also contributing to the intellectual environment that 
gave it shape. Tocqueville owed much to his English visits and his English friends. 
Intellectually England was his second country even though he never made an extended 
study of its institutions comparable to those he made of the United States and France. 
He drew upon English examples in justifying his general views on aristocracy, local 
government, and political liberty. To Tocqueville the true vindication of his principles 
came with his final and triumphant appearance in England in 1857. All this is de- 
veloped by Drescher, and with a clarity and precision worthy of his subject. 

Mills College Francis H. Herrick 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CRIMEAN SYSTEM, 1855-71: THE STORY OF 
A PEACE SETTLEMENT. By W. E. Mosse. (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1963. Pp. 
213. $10:00.) Since W. E. Mosse has based the six chapters of this volume on previously 
published articles, he has not dealt with the “Crimean system” in a completely coherent 
fashion. Yet by means of an introduction, an epilogue on the fate of the Triple Treaty of 
guarantee of 1856, and conclusions, he has tied these essays in diplomatic history into 
an illuminating exposition of the attempt to curtail Russian power in the Black Sea and 
Russia’s efforts to circumvent it. He begins with the story of how Russia reached the 
decision to make peace in 1855 despite Alexander Ils feeling of humiliation over the 
cohditions he had to accept. Then he recounts the making at British insistence of the 
Anglo-Austro-French treaty of 1856 and how its publication disturbed the already cool- 
ing relations among the signatories. The subsequent episodes, thoroughly documented 
from both published and unpublished sources, are Russia’s testing of the Paris settlement 
over Serpents Island and Bolgrad, its fishing for revision in Italian waters in 1857- 
1859, the Ruinanian crisis of 1866, and the abrogation in 1871 of the Black Sea clauses. 
This revision brought the “fall” of the system, but not the formal annulment of the 
Triple Treaty of 1856. In conclusion, Mosse poses the problem of treaty revision, ques- 
tions the value of treaties of guarantee, and passes an adverse judgment upon Pal- 
merstonian diplomacy. Although he concedes that the arrangements of 1856 were “per- 
haps the best attainable under the circumstances,” he believes that they failed to survive 
because “the Crimean system was built on sand; it offered no prospect whatever of a 
lasting solution of the Eastern question.” His meticulous explication of the shifting 
Great Power attitudes in the negotiations that he has examined well support his view. 
Clark University | Dwicnr E. Lex 


LE BAS POITOU À LA VEILLE DE LA RÉVOLUTION. By J. Dehergne. [Com- 
mission d'Histoire économique et sociale de la Révolution. Mémoires et documents, 
Number 16.] (Paris: the Commission. 1963. Pp. x, 313.) The Commission d'Histoire 
économique ei sociale de la Révolution traces its ancestry (minus the "et sociale") back 
to 1886, on the eve of the centennial celebration of the opening of the Revolution, when 
it was created by decree of the Ministry of Public Instruction. It began the publication 
of what became scores of volumes of selected and edited documents, which, with the 
passing of the immediate purpose of the original commission, went into the hands of 
the Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, a function of the library administra- 
tion in the Ministry, becoming the fourth or “revolutionary” series of the vast “Collec- 
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tion de documents inédits sur l'histoire de France.” As a less voluminous adjunct of this 
monumental endeavor, a series of meticulous essays and documentary studies began to 
appear in 1930, and a generation later, with the appearance of this volume, only sixteen 
of them have accumulated. These range all the way from Henri Sée, Études sur la vie 
économique en Bretagne (1772-an III), through Jean Bouchary, Le marché des changes 
de Paris à la fin du xvui’ siècle (1778-1800) on to Contributions à l'histoire démographi- 
que de la Révolution francaise, edited by Marcel Reinhard. This particular item is a 
presentation in orderly fashion of a considerable amount of diligently culled statistics 
and source items from an infinite number of sources on the economic and social 
conditions in the eighteenth century in Bas Poitou, an administrative district con- 
sisting of three élections which, toward the end of the period covered, were to form 
part of the area involved in the Vendean rebellion. It tells us nothing startlingly new, 
but in its ensemble there is a vivid portrayal of regional realities, Agriculture varied 
from prosperous in the élection de Fontenay to backward and poverty-stricken in the 
élection des Sables. Industry and bourgeois interests, particularly through the putting-out 
system, penetrated many rural areas. Land management practices varied widely from 
peasant autonomy to close noble scrutiny. The middle class was pressing into all seg- 
ments of society, including the lower clergy which it was coming to dominate even 
in the country districts. When civil war eventually emerged in the course of the revolu- 
tionary era, it was more an expression of these juxtaposed rivalries than of loyalty to 
king or Church. Nothing better revealed this than the triggering event—the resistance 
to conscription—for which there was no more reason per se than elsewhere. Here, 
however, it was often the case that peasant youths were to be conscripted while their 
bourgeois neighbors were to stay home, an intolerable situation. The volume closes with 
sixty pages devoted to a land use inventory of every parish and seigneury in Bas Poitou, 
followed by elaborate tables and indexes. An extensive bibliography, outlined here in 
sixty parts, is to be published separately by the Bulletin de la société des antiquaires de 
l'ouest. 


University of Wisconsin Henry Bertram Hi 


NAVIRES ET MARCHANDISES DANS LES PORTS DE ROUEN ET DU HAVRE 
AU XVIII* SIÈCLE. By Pierre Dardel. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Études, VI* Section. 
Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, routes, trafics, Volume XV.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 
1963. Pp. 787.) The author states his purpose to be the rescue from oblivion and destruc- 
tion of the statistics on the foreign and colonial trade of the ports of the Direction of 
Rouen (Haute Normandie) with only brief commentaries. All the usable data discovered 
in over twenty years of research in national and local archives and libraries (not in- 
cluding: insurance and notarial records) are included in tables scattered through 420 
pages of commentary and in 200 pages of appendix. These provide much useful informa- 
tion, all the more valuable because some of the sources were destroyed in the bombing 
of Le Havre in 1944. The usefulness of the work is enhanced by comments on the 
main sources used and on the limitations of the statistics and by a bibliography of sec- 
ondary works in French and a few in other languages, though surprisingly none in 
Dutch. Three separate indexes for merchandise, place names, and names of persons 
facilitate the use of the book. The book is divided into two parts: one is on imports and 
exports, including the quantity or value of each commodity by country of origin or 
destination; the other gives the number, tonnage, and often ownership and flag 
registry of vessels engaged in both sea-borne and coastal shipping. Data includes fishing, 
the slave trade, and even shipping up the Seine as well as some hints on the financing of 
colonial expeditions and the risks involved. The text includes an analysis of the data 
and sometimes explanations. The information presented does not change significantly 
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the prevailing picture of French foreign trade and shipping, but it does provide many 
details on the changing roles of Rouen and Le Havre in eighteenth-century French sea- 
borne trade. Material is fullest, but not complete, on shipping and on the colonial trade 
in the years 1730-1781. Scattered data for the fifty years before 1730 provide some basis 
for comparison with the last years of the seventeenth century, but unfortunately there 
is very little information for the 1780's, except for 1789 and the trade with England in 
1787. Some of Dardel's comments are contradicted by the tables. He comments on the 
lack of effect of French economic crises on the trade of these ports and elsewhere 
blames the unfavorable figures for 1787 and 1789 on the “disastrous” effects of the 
Eden Treaty. The tables, however, show that the unfavorable figures for 1789 
applied to all countries and are a measure of the economic crisis, while the figures for 
1787 show proportionately greater gains for Norman exporters than for English ex- 
‘porters and also advantages for those Rouen industries that benefited by increased im- 
ports of coal and raw materials. 

Mount Holyoke College WiLMA J. Puch 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. By Saul K. Padover. (New York: Taplinger 
Publishing Company. 1963. Pp. xiv, 373. 97.50.) Impersonal factors loom so large on the 
horizons of contemporary historians that they may tend to greet the publication of 
this detailed study of Louis XVI's character and career with mild astonishment. Yet 
the need for an adequate biography of the unfortunate King has long been recognized, 
and this volume will undoubtedly attract attention. Since its author is professor of 
political science at the New School for Social Research, readers in this field may turn 
to it expecting applications of the newer concepts and methods of the behavioral 
sciences to a central figure in a crucial period of revolutionary activity. Historians and 
political scientists will be disappointed. Twenty-four years ago, the late Mitchell B. 
Garrett, in the pages of this Review (XLV [Apr. 1940], 639), demonstrated that de- 
spite Dr. Padover's impressive bibliography his work cannot be regarded as a contribu- 
tion to scholarly historical literature because of its unrestrained flights of literary imagina- 
tion. Descriptions of gestures, thoughts, emotions, and inner motives of his cast of charac- 
ters are vivid but often unjustified or unverifiable by normal critical historical standards. 
My careful rereading of this book confirms Garretts judgment, Despite Padover’s “Pref- 
ace to new edition,” this 1963 publication is, in fact, identical (even to factual and 
typographical errors) with the 1939 edition. Specialists of the French Revolution will 
be struck by the curiously old-fashioned picture of Louis’s environment. They will 
regret the absence from Padover’s pages of any references to the “aristocratic revolt,” 
the demographic revolution, newer views on the interrelations of economic develop- 
ments, social structure, and political activity (especially of the peasantry, “bourgeoisie,” 
and "sans-culottes"), and other basic historical revisions. Comparison of this Life with 
Jacques Godechot's recent Les Révolutions, 1770-1799 (1963), will show how far 
revolutionary scholarship has come in the generation since Padover wrote his interpreta- 
tion of Louis XVI. It is regrettable that the author did not choose at least to allude in 
his preface to some of the more pertinent of these historiographical developments. The 
only change, other than the preface that implies that no revisions are needed, is the 
omission of the original illustrations and their captions. A happy result of this is the 
elimination of the false and inexplicable attribution to Louis David of François Gérard's 
famous prize drawing of Louis on August 10, 1792. In sum, the book is readable, 
usually well informed, but out of date. I must reluctantly conclude that the publication 
of this reprint serves neither the serious student of history nor the author who is 
esteemed for his biography of Joseph II and numerous publications on Jefferson and 
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other topics of American and European politics and history. It cannot be recommended 
except as entertainment for the uncritical general reader. 
University of Florida Davi L. Dow 


REFORM AND REACTION: THE POLITICO-RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF 
THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. By José M. Sánchez. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 241. $6.00.) The first sixty pages of this work give a rapid 
survey of Church-state relations in Spain over the centuries. The remainder is devoted 
to an account of Church-state relations from the advent of the republic in 1931 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War in July 1936. The author states, probably on the basis of 
interviews since the information is not footnoted, that the May 1o church burnings were 
planned. He analyzes Article XXVI of the Constitution and the several anticlerical 
laws of 1932 and 1933. He discusses the failure of the CEDA to improve the Church's 
constitutional position during the bienio negro (1934-1935). Speaking of the moderate 
Left, he concludes that their leaders mistakenly thought of the Church as their main 
enemy, whereas in reality the monarchists and anarchists were far more dangerous to 
the republic than was the clergy. With regard to the CEDA he notes that Gil Robles’ 
extreme dependence upon the monarchists effectively prevented him from building a 
genuine Catholic republican party. Some of Mr. Sánchez' facts, drawn from ecclesiastical 
bulletins and from the Cortes debates, are welcome additions to historical knowledge. 
The details, however, are often given without significant context, the prose is often un- 
grammatical, and several proper nouns are repeatedly misspelled. On page 192 the reader 
is referred parenthetically to Chapter xrı for information concerning General Goded's 
plans in February 1936. But that chapter contains no such information. Such frequent 
lapses oblige the reader to question the editorial standards of both the author and his 
publishers. 

Knox College GABRIEL JACKSON 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1415-1825. By 
C. R. Boxer. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 136. $2.40.) This 
volume is composed of the 1962 Richard Lectures which Professor Boxer delivered at the 
University of Virginia, to which have been added extensive footnotes listing sources. 
The theme is one on which perhaps only Boxer is fully qualified and draws on all his 
extensive research into Portuguese colonial history. 'The work is divided into three sec- 
tions, dealing with Portuguese experience in West Africa (from Morocco to Angola), 
the littoral of the Indian Ocean (primarily Mozambique and Goa), and colonial Brazil. 
It is precise, fair-minded, and interesting throughout, and it provides impressive docu- 
mentation to disprove the claims of many Portuguese (and some Brazilian) historians 
to the effect that the old Portuguese Empire was indifferent to the color line, save 
with respect to the slave caste itself. Most of the available evidence points strongly to 
the contrary. The author is not, however, merely building a case to demonstrate the 
pervasiveness of Portuguese racial intolerance, for he concludes that the color line and 
exploitation of Negroes were, if omnipresent, at least somewhat less rigorous than in 
other colonial empires. What he does effectively show is that, whether more or less 
lenient, such discrimination was a fundamental fact of Portuguese colonial life. 

University of California, Los Angeles STANLEY G. PAYNE 


BELGIUM AND THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION. By Brison D. Gooch, (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1963. Pp. x, 110. Glds. 9.) The centennial of that turbulent 
year 1848 has inspired many monographic reassessments of the mid-century revolutions 
that then shook Europe. Belgium, although newly established as an independent state, 
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proved stable enough to survive the storm with little strain and no sharp political crisis. 
The balancing of pressures and the interplay of personalities that contributed to this 
peaceful outcome are patiently dissected in this carefully documented analysis. Dr. 
Gooch, now associate professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, has based 
his study on the papers of Charles Rogier and Sylvain Van de Weyer, on diplomatic 
instructions and correspondence in the archives of the British Foreign Office, and on 
political and diplomatic correspondence in the French and Belgian archives. His re- 
search enables him to take an independent stand on disputed questions, such as Leopold 
I's alleged offer to abdicate, made to his cabinet on February 26, 1848. Opposing Henri 
Pirenne's view, Gooch accepts the reported incident and offers corroborative evidence 
from British and Austrian sources. Summing up the favoring circumstances that made 
Belgium one of the few continental powers to escape the contagious disorders of 1848, 
Gooch concludes that "in retrospect Belgian immunity from the full force of the 
February Revolution lay in the election of a Liberal ministry in 1847." 

University of Illinois GEOFFREY BRUUN 


FESTSKRIFT TIL ASTRID FRIIS PA HALVFJERDSARSDAGEN DEN 1. AUGUST 
1963. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde og Bagger. 1963. Pp. 326. Kr. 55.) Fifteen Danish 
scholars have contributed essays to this volume honoring the retired professor of history 
at the University of Copenhagen, Astrid Friis, on her seventieth birthday. A sixteenth 
has compiled a list of her publications, which have mainly been concerned with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the English-speaking world, she is known 
chiefly for her published doctoral dissertation Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the 
Cloth Trade (1927). Of the essays in honor of Friis, only three are on non-Danish 
subjects: Erling L. Petersen discusses problems surrounding the Golden Bull of 1356 and 
concludes that it was scarcely the work of Charles IV; Niels Steensgaard examines 
freight costs in the English East Indian trade, 1601-1657, and suggests directions for 
future investigations; and Kristof Glamann writes wittily on the problem of sheer 
quantity that faces researchers in company archives and concludes that the same kind 
of system may apply in them as in the seemingly disordered study of the scholar, and 
that wholesale house cleaning is no solution in either case. With the exception of a 
sketch by Aksel E. Christensen on the main periods in the history of the Danish 
Standestaat and a stimulating summary on “Nationalism, Anti-Nationalism and Na- 
tional Feeling in Denmark around 1900” by Povl Bagge, the other articles are con- : 
cerned with problems of interest but not of central importance to the non-Scandinavian 
historian. 

University of California, Riverside Ernst EKMAN 


VOR DEN TOREN EUROPAS, 1918-1920: GESCHICHTE DER BALTISCHEN 
LANDESWEHR. By Claus Grimm. (Hamburg: August Friedrich Velmede Verlag. 
1963. Pp. 320. DM 34.80.) This volume is a sequel to, and in the first few chapters 
also a repetition of, his earlier work Jahre deutscher Entscheidung im Baltikum 1918- 
1919. The enclosed bibliography is an impressive one. The reader only regrets that the 
book actually reflects the use of only a portion of the mentioned sources. Grimm’s sys- 
tem of footnoting, if one can call it a system, is deplorable considering the fact that few 
footnotes are scattered throughout the volume. Unfortunately the often controversial 
and sometimes contradictory text requires support of every available source at the 
author’s disposal, He has attempted to picture the Baltic German defense troops (Die 
Baltische Landeswehr) as crusaders who had stood guard at the Baltic gate during the 
most crucial period of the first Russian Bolshevik intervention in Europe. Doubtlessly 
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the Baltic Landeswehr deserves some credit for its role in stemming the Bolshevik tide, 
but so do Finnish, Estonian, and many other forces. The author does not directly reveal 
the fact that the Baltic German members of the Landeswehr, representing only a small 
fraction of the population of Latvia, fought mainly for the preservation of their unjust 
feudal privileges and personal possessions, including half of the territory of the country, 
predominantly inhabited by Latvians. A careful reading of the book reveals scores of 
omissions and misinterpretations of historical facts obviously not to the author's liking. 
Still Grimm's present volume is far superior to previous publications of German authors 
pertaining to the period in question, with the fortunate exceptions of Dopkewitsch, 
Von Braatz, Von Rimscha, and Eduard von Rosenberg. No less than 222 out of the 
298 pages of text are devoted to the early campaigns of the Landeswehr; much less 
space is devoted to the ignominious Landeswehr campaign against the Latvian and 
Estonian nationalist forces. The later operations of the Latvian Army, of which the 
Landeswehr was now a part, are dealt with on only fourteen pages. Much space is 
devoted to whitewashing of the Manteuffels, a well-known baronial family of Ger- 
manizers and colonizers of Latvia. Nor does the author reveal the fact that some Reich 
German adventurers and interest groups attempted to use the unfortunate Baltic Ger- 
mans as tools in furthering their shady schemes, Also unrevealed is the tragic mistake 
of the German planners in exploiting and suppressing the Baltic national governments 
rather than helping them in their struggle to establish democratic regimes in their 
countries. Regardless of its shortcomings, the book is still useful to a critical historian 
for its wealth of information, partly based on unavailable sources (diaries, letters, 
sketches) and the author’s personal interviews with the still living participants of the 
campaigns. It also contains useful maps and photographs. 

San Jose State College : EDGAR ANDERSON 


LUTHER’S WORKS. Volume XLVIII. LETTERS. Volume I. Edited and translated by 
Gottfried G. Krodel. General Editor, Helmut T. Lehmann. (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press. 1963. Pp. xxi, 426. $6.00.) With the publication of the first volume of Luther's 
Letters, the ambitious project of producing Luther’s works in English in an American 
edition of fifty-five volumes approaches the halfway mark. This comprehensive edition, 
begun about a decade ago, is being published by the Concordia Publishing House of 
St. Louis and the Fortress Press (formerly Muhlenberg Press) of Philadelphia with 
. Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehmann as the respective general editors. In presenting 
119 letters written by Luther between -1507 and 1522, Professor Krodel has set a high 
standard of excellence with respect to selection, translation, style, and critical apparatus. 
The detailed historical introductions, comments, and biographical sketches help provide 
a complete account of the early life of the reformer as he struggles with his personal 
religious problems, evolves his evangelical theology, faces the consequences of the ap- 
plication of this theology to the issues of his day, and lays the foundations for a new, 
evangelical church order. He reveals to intimate friends such as George Spalatin, John 
Lang, John von Staupitz, and Philipp Melanchthon his courageous faith and depressing 
fears, his dynamic vitality and physical ailments, his love for his fellow man and his 
pugnacity in dealing with his opponents, thereby exposing his basic drives and out- 
standing qualities. With supporters and opponents he discusses al] the major issues of 
this critical period, abuses in the Church, the indulgence controversy, university affairs, 
political developments, the Diet of Worms, his exile at the Wartburg, and the disturbances 
that brought him back to Wittenberg in 1522. Like the translators of previous volumes 
of this series, Krodel has attempted to “make Luther speak English" to our generation. 
The difficulties encountered can be illustrated by an otherwise unimportant example, 
his translation of "Lieber Mensch" into "for goodness' sake." On the whole, he masters 
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the sixteenth-century Latin and German of Luther’s letters and provides us with a 
lively and accurate translation. 
Ohio State University Haro J. GRIMM 


HARDENBERG: EINE POLITISCHE BIOGRAPHIE. Volume I, 1750-1800. By Hans 
Haussherr. Edited by Karl Erich Born. (Kóln Graz: Böhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. viii, 263. 
DM 20.) This first volume of Haussherr's projected Hardenberg biography is not defini- 
tive. His flight from East Germany in 1958 and his death in 1960 are partly responsible. 
In fleeing, Haussherr left behind his most substantial sources. In dying, he denied a 
rather uneven manuscript the remedy of further research. The fight enabled him to 
give us a book almost cleansed of Neo-Marxist irrelevancies. He did not outrun, how- 
ever, a tendency to give us in the name of biography what is more properly a sketch of 
some eighteenth-century German bureaucratic history with emphasis on developing 
class relationships. As Hardenberg is cranked through a half century of sociopolitical 
scenery we tend to lose him, for all his bulk, in the bushes. Hardenberg, the statesman 
of the possible, was, of course, notoriously able to color his suit to blend with the landscape. 
But it leaves him curiously indistinct. Haussberr, a devotee of administrative history, 
has us concentrate upon problems and situations. The book is worth publishing. Built 
upon obscure archival tidbits as well as previously published materials, and dealing 
with less prominent portions of Hardenberg's life, it will not soon be superseded. The 
substance is thin in places, but in addition to reviewing Hardenberg's family, education, 
marriages, finances, and contacts (for example, Goethe), we tour the higher bureaucracies 
of Hanover, Brunswick, and Prussia. George HI of England appears in the earlier 
scenes, and the Franco-Prussian negotiations at Basel figure prominently toward the 
end. Interesting penetrations of the Enlightenment into German life are ably described. 
The use of sources is cautious, and one cannot say that Haussherr writes beyond his 
- materials, Unfortunately, he does not exhaust them fully either. A collection of Hauss- 
herr's articles about Hardenberg as reformer, 1807-1813, is to be published shortly as 
Volume IH of what will become, presumably, a four-volume biography. 

California Institute of Technology Heinz E. ELLERSECK 


THE ORIGINS OF SOCIAL LIBERALISM IN GERMANY. By Donald G. Rohr. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1963. Pp. 179. $5.50.) The first half of this in- 
triguing book presents a balanced and thoughtful account of the economic development 
of Germany during the years between the Congress of Vienna and the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1848. The author is perhaps inclined to underestimate the social disloca- 
tion produced by the beginnings of industrialism; perhaps he exaggerates the well-being 
of the masses of Central Europe as compared with those of Great Britain. But his position 
is defensible. The gloomy portraits painted by most writers on the period may well be 
distorted; thus a fresh point of view is welcome. In the second half of his book, however, 
Professor Rohr is less persuasive. Here he advances the original notion that “by 1847... 
a number of German liberals had thought out a rationale of social reform and had 
advanced a program of specific measures.” More than that, the views of these “social 
liberals” coincided with the arguments of socialism in its more lucid moments; they 
foreshadowed the teachings of the Catholic Center party; they agreed essentially with 
the doctrines of conservatives like Stahl and Huber. To support his contention the 
author analyzes in a series of literate vignettes the writings of Rau, Prince Smith, Hanse- 
mann, Camphausen, Brueggemann, List, Rotteck, Welcker, Mohl, Harkort, Mevissen, 
and Biedermann. It is a tribute to his skill that at times he almost succeeds in making 
a grab bag of theories and speculations; palliatives and nostrums sound like a 
coherent program of reform. Yet the task is too much for even his considerable talents. 
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Rohr may feel that “the original works of German social liberalism . . . have been 
strangely neglected by historians,” but at least some readers of his book will find that 
neglect not altogether incomprehensible. 

University of Wisconsin 'Tuzoponz S. Hamerow 


CHRONIK DER DEUTSCHEN SOZIALDEMOKRATIE. By Franz Osterroth and 
Dieter Schuster. (Hanover: Verlag J. H. W. Dietz. 1963. Pp. 672. DM 19.80.) The 
Chronik der Deutschen Sozialdemohratie is considerably more than the enlarged new 
edition of Franz Osterroth's Chronik der Sozialistischen Bewegung the foreword claims 
it to be. Dieter Schuster's efforts provide a quick and remarkably complete reference to 
any person, organization, or movement associated with German Social Democracy from 
Karl Marx's birth in 1818 to the party day in Cologne in 1962. In the five-hundred- 
page chronicle Schuster has pulled together a vast amount of material from widely 
scattered sources. The meticulously prepared appendixes further increase the value of 
this book as a reference tool. Special tables indicate the strength of each political party 
with regard to the total votes and the number of seats won in all Reichstag, Bundestag, 
and Landtag elections from 1871 to 1962 (exclusive of the Third Reich). The tables for 
each national and state government show every change of ministers from 1918 to 1933, 
and again after 1945. The author also provides an extensive, up-to-date bibliography. 
The handsome format, with dates spaced clearly in the margins and all proper names 
italicized, facilitates the location of data. The author provides valuable cross references 
through the inclusion of multiple, topical indexes in which he lists proper names, news- 
papers and journals, organizations, and events separately. 

University of Southwestern Louisiana Amos E. Simpson 


GERMAN ADMINISTRATION SINCE BISMARCK: CENTRAL AUTHORITY 
VERSUS LOCAL AUTONOMY. By Herbert Jacob. [Yale Studies in Political Science, 
Number 5.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xviii, 224. $7.00.) 
The primary theme of Mr. Jacob’s book is the history and development of the German 
administrative system from 1871 to the present, with special emphasis upon the charac- 
teristics of the system and its responsiveness to national control. His work is, for reasons 
that he ably defends, restricted to a consideration of the Reich and of Prussia, with 
only an occasional bow to conditions and developments in the other Länder. He also 
excludes the German Democratic Republic in- dealing with the period following World 
War I. The emphasis upon system and controls is partly explained by the fact that, as 
a social scientist, Jacob is more interested in the machinery of administration than in 
the people who man it, and partly because his work is one of the series devoted to the 
comparative study of administration in a number of important countries, which was 
inspired by Professor Fesler of Yale. Jacob presents a clear-cut survey of the operation 
of the civil service in Germany and Prussia in a period marked by sudden and violent 
changes of regime. For this reason it is significant not only as an analysis of the his- 
torical growth of an administrative machine in times of economic, social, and political 
stress but also as a contribution to the institutional history of modern Germany and as 
a reference book for students of history or political science who want to know some- 
thing about the manner in which the German civil service operated at a particular 
time. The chief limitations on the usefulness of the book are posed by its restriction to 
the Reich and Prussia and by certain distortions arising from this restriction. The author 
has relied solidly upon the secondary literature in the field and has also made good use 
of primary sources beyond the extent one would expect in a general survey of an ex- 
tended period. He writes clearly, understandably, and with little recourse to the jargon 
of the specialist. In his consideration of the early period the treatment of the social posi- 
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tion of the German civil servants is not entirely beyond question, and at times he 
makes contradictory statements, which partially reflect his primary concern with Prussia. 
Thus he states that the civil service in the Second Reich was dominated by Junkers— 
unlikely in view of their declining position in Prussia itself and their almost complete 
absence from large portions of the general German scene—yet later identifies clearly 
bourgeois elements as belonging to the same class as the administrators. These social 
observations are, however, only peripheral to the main theme and do not detract from 
the solid value of his contribution to recent German history. It is to be hoped that the 
author has not only presented the historian with a valuable guide to administrative 
history in Germany but that his book will lead the way to further and more detailed 
studies in this often neglected field. 

University of Massachusetts Harotp J. Gorpon, JR. 


NIEMIECKA REPUBLIKA DEMOKRATYCZNA: PRACA ZBIOROWA [The Ger- 
man Democratic Republic: A Collective Work]. Edited by Bohdan Gruchman and 
Bolesław Wiewiéra. [Monografia Niemiec Współczesnych, Number 1.] (Poznań: 
Instytut Zachodni. 1963. Pp. 449. Zt. 90.) This collective work by nineteen Polish social 
scientists, geographers, and lawyers is the first of a projected series of monographs 
designed to familiarize Polish readers with the evolution of contemporary Germany, 
both East and West. The task is undertaken by the Western Institute in Poznan, an 
organization devoted to research and the dissemination of knowledge on the delicate 
problem of German-Polish relations. The publication of the present series is motivated, 
according to the sponsors, by the need to turn over a new leaf in these relations and to 
understand the role of socialist Germany in guaranteeing that the 1945 territorial ar- 
rangements are preserved and secured against the alleged “Drang (wieder) nach Osten” 
of the Bonn militarists, The participants in the present symposium are not among the 
better-known members of the Polish academic community, and the substance of their 
contributions is undistinguished. Stanistawa Zajchowska’s survey of East Germany’s 
geography, communications, and natural resources is instructive if overoptimistic, The 
analytical competence displayed in Part I (“Socioeconomic Problems"), Chapters rmv 
(“Industry,” “Agriculture,” “Foreign Trade,” “Living Standards”), is modest at best. 
Such analysis as breaks to the surface of crude data uncritically drawn from the East 
German Statistical Yearbook 1960/61 is hamstrung by Marxist preconceptions fashioned 
to fit the ideological themes of the moment: “catching-up and surpassing,” socialist in- 
tegration, Khrushchevian cornucopia, and the Poles’ national compulsion to convince 
themselves that all is well west of the Oder-Neisse and east of revanchist Bonn. Through- 
out, much stress is put on the objectives of the seven-year plan, rendered obsolete by 
the time of the book’s publication. The essays on agriculture and living standards 
provide an excellent illustration of what good dialectics can do with bad economics. 
Part II (“Political and Legal Problems”) is frankly factional; the chapters on “Political 
and Social Forces in the GDR” and “The GDR’s Political System” never rise above the 
level of an SED “short course.” Socialist realism of the less imaginative kind dominates 
Part III (“Culture”). Among this part's notabilia is a curious little chapter on the cul- 
tural autonomy of the Luzyce Serbs who inhabit the territory of the republic. The 
German Democratic Republic is in the dubious tradition of party pamphleteering hark- 
ing back to the intellectually dark years 1949-1955. Hopefully it is not symptomatic of 
trends in contemporary Polish scholarship. 

Pennsylvania State University Jan S. PRYBYLA 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF HABSBURG. By Edward Crankshaw. (New York: 
Viking Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 459. $7.50.) In the considered judgment of the former editor 
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of the Review, professional historians are prone to “write to publish rather than to be 
read," but Mr. Crankshaw, describing himself as a writer and a novelist, has kept 
steadily in view that mercurial something called the general reading public. His book, 
regretfully, abounds in purplish passages, which achieve bizarre Hollywood images; 
it is too unbalanced and too allusive in places to be warmly recommended to a wide 
circle of readers and not enlightening enough to instruct the specialist. Crankshaw, it 
ought to be said, has an established, even an enviable, reputation as an interpreter of the 
Soviet Union; evidences of that emerge periodically in the Fall, though it is a little 
disturbing to see the empire of the tsars on the eve of the First World War termed an 
“absolutist autocracy.” More misleading, admittedly, are the judgments that Britain 
fought “to smash the German economic challenge” or that the Danubian monarchy “had 
nothing to gain by victory.” A useful book by Crankshaw on the city of Vienna, where 
he has spent much of his life, has been drawn upon in the present work, but the 
principal reliance has been authoritative secondary accounts, reinforced by some archival 
research, a smattering of memoirs, and interviews with respected Viennese scholars. 
Avowedly, his purpose is not to offer new material, but to take a new look at facts 
already established. The title suggests that a re-examination of the disintegration of the 
venerable monarchy on the Danube awaits the reader, yet the “fall” in the thinking of 
Crankshaw was not short like that of Adam, but rather Gibbonesque. With a nod or 
two at Charlemagne, the author digs into Austrian history at about 1815. The ensuing 
narrative is heavily overweighted on political and diplomatic affairs, at times, turning 
into a biography of Emperor-King Francis Joseph, “a man called of God,” now Jove, 
more often Atlas. Half the book is required to reach the Ausgleich of 1867; the treat- 
ment of the immediately preceding period is the most competent of the entire work. 
Suggestive pen portraits of prominent policy makers are plentiful, not only of eminent 
Habsburg figures, but of men like A. E. F. Schäffe, Prime Ministers Edward Taaffe and 
Max V. Beck, who are regarded favorably, and Foreign Minister Leopold von Berchtold, 
Louis Kossuth, and Magyar politicians as a class, who are severely reproached. Not 
until he arrives at the “Epilogue” does Crankshaw dwell much on the actual collapse of 
the monarchy, which foundered, he thinks, not because it was composed of irreconcilable 
nationalities but because “it lost a war to people who hated dynasties,” or perhaps be- 
cause Francis Joseph lived too long. Almost completely overlooked are the nationality 
tangles, megalomaniacal Magyars aside, though it is appreciated that internal problems 
rendered the position of Austria-Hungary one of “excessive delicacy,” and the gathering 
misery of the urban populations under the ordeal of the prolonged war. Not much at- 
tention is devoted to the military aspects of the First World War, but some wise gen- 
eralizations in that connection are set forth. The book contains fresh and interesting 
illustrations. 

University of Rochester ARTHUR J. May 


STUDIES IN ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATIVE VOL- 
UME. Edited by Herbert W. Reichert and Herman Salinger. [University of North Caro- 
lina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, Number 42.] (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. 116. Cloth $5.00, paper $3.50.) The eight : 
articles in this Festschrift contribute not only to specialized research but also in a larger 
way to what the editors call a "vigorous Schnitzler-Renaissance." In view of the diverse 
topics examined, it is unfortunate that the editors chose not to write an introductory 
essay of synthesis, One theme, however, emerges from several of the essays: the 
popular interpretation of Schnitzler as a symbol of Viennese fin de siècle decadence, 
preoccupied primarily with the transitory characteristics of his particular milieu, must 
give way to the view that he also made contributions of lasting value on human problems 
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of universal concern. To some degree this view is implicit in all of the essays. Literary 
specialists particularly will be interested in certain new materials and suggestive ideas, 
such as Kurt Bergel’s review of an unpublished tragicomedy, Joseph Dayag’s observa- 
tions on the French preference for Schnitzler above most other German writers, Richard 
Lawson’s interpretation of Die Weissagung in terms of the death wish, and Robert 
Spector’s analysis of Schnitzler’s narrative techniques in the short novel. Three of the 
articles are especially relevant for cultural history. On the subject of “The Image of 
the Austrian in Arthur Schnitzler’s Writings” Robert Kann skillfully delineates the 
salient features in Schnitzler’s characterizations of urban professionals, military officers, 
aristocrats, and artists. Closely integrated is the theme of the rational and humane ideals 
underlying Schnitzler’s contempt for politics. Kann’s essay is thus a sympathetic and 
judicious interpretation of how Schnitzler related to the many facets of his Austrian 
environment. Walter Perl adds new information on the friendship between Schnitzler 
and the young Hofmannsthal drawn from unpublished correspondence. Finally, on an 
intriguing subject, Herbert Reichert discovers a Nietzschean influence in Schnitzler’s 
“ethical revaluation of the amoral artist” around 1903. These essays add dimension to the 
view that Schnitzler’s work has universal value, but further studies are necessary to 
clarify and substantiate this interpretation. ' 

Michigan State University Vernon L. LiDTEE 


BRIEFE. Volume V, SCHEITELPUNKT DER HISTORISCHEN PROFESSUR, ENT- 
STEHUNGSZEIT DER “WELTGESCHICHTLICHEN BETRACHTUNGEN” UND 
DER “GRIECHISCHEN KULTURGESCHICHTE,” WIEDERAUFNAHME KUNST- 
GESCHICHTLICHER VORLESUNGEN, 1868 BIS MÄRZ 1875. By Jacob Burck- 
hardt. Edited by Max Burckhardt. (Basel: Schwabe & Co. Verlag. 1963. Pp. 472. 
26 fr. S.) The 180 letters included in this volume, some of them published for the first 
time, reflect the years of momentous changes on the European scene, keenly observed 
and analyzed by a professor of history from his vantage point in the center of Alteuropa, 
especially the demise of French hegemony and the rise of the Bismarckian Reich. Part 
. of this correspondence is interesting for Burckhardt’s personal biography. It deals with 
matters concerning his relations with his family and friends and his increasing stature 
as the great man of his university and city. The youthful enthusiasm of his earlier 
years has now finally changed into the reserved skepticism of mature wisdom. Significant 
is his reply to his colleague, Nietzsche, after receiving the latter's Nutzen und Nachteil 
der Historie. Burckhardt's concepts of the tasks of the historian, much at variance with 
the then fashionable emphasis on specialized research, are expounded in the numerous 
letters written to B. Kugler, historian in Tübingen. By far the most important section of 
Burckhardt’s correspondence are the twenty-five letters to F. von Preen, the dignified 
Adhere Beamte of Bismarckian Germany, to whom he revealed his thoughts on world 
affairs, centering around Germany, France, and Italy: the implications of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the pathology of the Gründerzeit, the Neo-Machiavellian Realpolitik of 
Bismarck, whom he disliked as a human type, but accepted as a historical necessity. 
The old-fashioned conservative, who in these years preferred his provincial vita con- 
templativa to the chair in Berlin as Ranke’s successor, shows in this correspondence 
(which parallels and complements his contemporary Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen) 
not only his insight into the illusions of progress, comfort, and well-meaning liberal 
demagoguery, but an uncanny anticipation of the coming revolt of the "verrückte 
Teufel,” of a totalitarian mass society where even the daily work starts and stops to 
the tune of military music. Like its predecessors, this volume is amply furnished with 
about two hundred pages of notes. 

Kansas Wesleyan University Ferıx M. WASSERMANN 
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THE ORIGINS OF ROME IN HISTORIOGRAPHY FROM PETRARCH TO 
PERIZONIUS. By H. J. Erasmus. [Bibliotheca Classica Vangorcumiana, Number ır.] 
(Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. N. V. 1962. Pp. 152.) In no more than 132 clear, concise, 
and elegant pages, the author of this remarkable study of a little-known subject has 
come up with some very provocative theses that bear on many more general problems 
of European history. He has shown that the scholarly investigation of early Roman 
history began not with the German historians of the nineteenth century, nor with a 
few prophetic speculators of the eighteenth, but with the humanists of the quattrocento 
—with Leonardo Bruni and his sensitivity to "vulgares fabulosaeque opiniones” and 
with Lorenzo Valla and his demonstration of Livy's fallibility. He has found that the 
first to question the authenticity of the Romulus legend was not Jacob Perizonius, whom 
some authorities have admitted as a distant forerunner of Niebuhr, but rather Philip 
Cluverius (1580-1623), a good half century before the rise of philosophic skepticism. 
He has pointed out that sixteenth-century scholars, both those within the humanist 
tradition (like Carlo Sigonio) and those outside it (like Guillaume Postel), were by 
no means the slavish followers of the ancient historians they are usually made out to 
be, that the seventeenth-century scholars usually meant their etymological fantasies as a 
display of linguistic acrobatics rather than as serious hypotheses, and that even the most 
hair-raising theories about the Spanish origins of Rome, about the wanderings of the 
sons of Noah, and about the Oriental ancestry of Remus often exercised a positive in- 
fluence on the development of serious historiography. In spite of the immense number 
of works he discusses with amazing perspicacity, Erasmus does not pretend to cover all 
European historiography from 1350 to 1800. He wisely omits, for instance, most of 
Gerald Strauss's German chroniclers and Giorgio Spini's Trattatisti; he leaves the Italian 
scholars largely to Arnaldo Momigliano; and he carefully sticks to one single, though 
basic thread that ends up with the great Dutch scholars of the late seventeenth century. 
All other contemporary intellectual and cultural phenomena (including some, like the 
lively school of Frisian antiquaries, that I for one was completely unaware of) are 
discussed largely in the light of how they affected, or were affected by, the successive 
contributions to the study of ancient Rome. Erasmus is more aware than any of his 
predecessors that even the most obscure bits of classical philology occur in a broader 
historical context, and he has turned the quarrels over Romulus into a sort of microcosm 
of the European spirit over some four centuries. This little masterpiece will soon sweep 
away a good number of misconceptions current among historians today, and it is 
probable that a few more works of the same kind will eventually relieve them of their 
by now tiring obligation to pick out the errors in Sandys and Feuter. 

University of Chicago Eric COCHRANE 


GLI ULTIMI ANNI DELLE LIBERTÀ COMUNALI AQUILANE (1521-1529). By 
Raffaele Colapietra. [Università degli Studi di Napoli, Biblioteca degli "Annali" dell- 
Istituto di Storia Economica e Sociale, Number 6.] (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Italiane. 1963. Pp. 88. L. 1,500.) Surrounded by the high peaks of the Apennines, the 
medieval commune of Aquila dominated the approaches to the upper Abruzzi, the 
northernmost region of the kingdom of Naples. Its strategic position, flourishing in- 
dustries (textiles, leather), celebrated mint, and abundant cultivation of saffron made 
the city a major commercialagricultural center second only to Naples. As in many 
other Italian communes, the merchant oligarchy gradually acquired control of the 
nearby contado, but never to the point of full domination. Despite frequent internal 
struggles, Aquila was able to maintain a high degree of autonomy from monarchical 
control thanks to its power and the weakness of the monarchy beset by dynastic 
squabbles. This is the background upon which Dr. Colapietra builds his detailed ac- 
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count of Aquila’s last efforts in the second decade of the sixteenth century to retain its 
autonomy against the encroachments of Spanish absolutism. The Spanish rulers could 
not permit the survival of a tradition that allowed the city to declare war and make 
peace at will almost as an independent power. With the confinement of the Count of 
Montorio (1521), Aquila’s most powerful baron, the Spanish crown began a systematic 
policy of gaining direct control of the contado in opposition to the merchant oligarchy. 
A peasants’ revolt in 1528 in the wake of a French invasion served as a pretext for 
the viceroy, Philibert de Chalons, to proceed with the total infeudation of the contado 
in favor of faithful followers of the Spanish rulers. This was the beginning of Aquila's 
rapid economic decline. The narrative is based on documents in the Archivio di Stato 
of Aquila, many of which are given in the footnotes and appendix. A long article has 
been made into a book lacking a table of contents, separate bibliography, and index. 
University of Massachusetts | VINCENT ÍLARDI 


UNA FIGURA DELLA VENEZIA SETTECENTESCA: ANDREA MEMMO. 
RICERCHE SULLA CRISI DELL’ARISTOCRAZIA VENEZIANA. By Gianfranco 
Torcellan. [Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Centro di Cultura e Civiltà, Scuola di S. Giorgio 
per lo Studio della Civiltà Veneziana, Istituto di Storia della Società e dello Stato. 
Civiltà Veneziana, Saggi, Number 13.] (Venice: Istituto per la Collaborazione Cul- 
turale. 1963. Pp. 233. L. 4,200.) Dr. Torcellan has taken Andrea Memmo, who was 
beaten for the dogeship in 1789 by Lodovico Manin, last of all the doges of Venice, 
as a way of bringing to life the issues of the saddest and most sterile of all periods in 
the republic’s history, the second half of the eighteenth century. It supplements the 
somewhat similar portrait given by G. Tabacco in his Andrea Tron (1712-1785) e la 
crisi dellaristocraxia senatoria a Venezia (1957) and should be read against the back- 
ground provided by M. Berengo in La società veneziana alla fine dell 1700: Richerche 
storiche (1956). Memmo was in no way a great man, but there is a biographical in- 
terest of some poignancy as well as a constitutional interest in the story of his attempt 
to bring the lessons of an Illuminist education to bear on the political and economic 
problems of Venice, in watching his careful liberalism becoming muffled by the 
intricacies of the administrative machine and by the half-despairing, half-proud accept- 
ance by his peers of the impossibility of change. It was an acceptance to which Memmo 
was, in any case, predisposed by his being, in birth and fortune, perfectly representative 
of the directing class. He moved from office to office, writing acute and copious reports, 
striving to let some of the air of the Encyclopédie into the file crammed offices of the 
Venetian magistracies. He was twice ambassador, at Constantinople and Rome, but in 
neither post were events such as to need strenuous action. Torcellan’s narrative is 
firmly based on archival material and a thorough survey of the already copious sec- 
ondary material, and though his style has caught something of the languor and vague 
conceptualizing of the period, he has helped us to understand why Venetian statesmen 
were unable to break out of the decayed but enchanted garden of their own traditions. 
Jesus College, Oxford J. R. Harz 


PIO IX E VITTORIO EMANUELE II DAL LORO CARTEGGIO PRIVATO. Vol- 
ume III, LA QUESTIONE ROMANA DALLA CONVENZIONE DI SETTEMBRE 
ALLA CADUTA DEL POTERE TEMPORALE, 1864-1870. Part 1, TESTO; Part 2, 
I DOCUMENTI. By Pietro Pirri, S. J. [Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, Volumes 
XXIV and XXV.] (Rome: Pontificia Università Gregoriana. 1961. Pp. xii, 336; xv, 465. 
$13.40 the set.) The publication of these two volumes marks the completion of Father 
Pirri’s extensive study of Italo-papal relations that began to appear in 1944. The entire 
work, a total of five volumes of narrative and documents, covers more than two-thirds 
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of the tumultuous pontificate of Pius IX: the period from the critical happenings of 
1848 to the occupation of Rome in 1870. The valedictory installment now before us 
surveys the six-year interval that opened with the conclusion of the ill-fated September 
Convention and reached a dramatic finale with the breach made in the walls at Porta 
Pia on that never-forgotten September 20. However, the accompanying volume of 
documents also includes material on a number of post-1870 developments, the most 
noteworthy of which is the attempt of the Vatican to reactivate its relations with Eng- 
land. Pirri, who has been given access to the archives of the Holy See, knows the 
papal side of the story extremely well and recounts it with precision and insight. 
Everyone interested in the history of the Roman question will be grateful to him for 
the abundance of hitherto unpublished material which he has worked into the text 
and made directly available in the documentary section. Of particular value in the 
latter are the dispatches of Giacomo Cardinal Antonelli, the papal secretary of state, 
and also some of the reports from Monsignor Flavio Chigi, the nuncio in Paris, and 
from Chigi’s counterpart in the Austrian capital, Monsignor Mariano Falcinelli. 
Strangely enough, despite the general title of the series, the reader will find among 
the documents comparatively little correspondence between Pius and King Victor 
Emmanuel IL Unfortunately, the author tells us nothing new or searching about 
Italian policy during this period. It is disappointing that he does not make adequate 
use of nonpapal sources that would have added both depth and perspective to his 
treatment of the subject. 

University of Chicago S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


METEORA: THE ROCK MONASTERIES OF THESSALY. By Donald M. Nicol. 
(London: Chapman and Hall 1963. Pp. x, 210. 35s.) While a considerable body of 
literature on the Greek monasteries of Mount Athos exists, Donald M. Nicol’s book 
is the first monograph on the Meteora in northwestern Thessaly. Nicol intends his 
book to “serve as an introduction to the unique phenomenon of the Meteora, to the 
ideal of Byzantine monasticism which inspired men to scale their heights, and to the 
historical setting in which their aerial monasteries came into being.” He describes the 
fantastic location of the Meteora and the adventures of nineteenth-century visitors to 
the monasteries. This is followed by two background chapters which may be read with 
profit as separate units and which discuss the development of Byzantine monasticism 
and the unbelievably complex political history of medieval Thessaly down to the 
fourteenth century. Chapter ıv surveys the principal literary and documentary sources 
for the history of the Meteora and the first traces of monasticism in the early fourteenth 
century when hermits lived in the caves of Doüpiani under the spiritual authority of 
a protos. The next two chapters are devoted primarily to the development of the Great 
Meteoron and especially to its fourteenth-century founders, the Hesychast monk 
Athanasius and the Serbian Emperor of Thessaly, John Uroë, who after his abdication 
took the monastic name of Joasaph. Particularly interesting is the historical process 
in the course of which the new foundation established its independence from the 
protos of Doüpiani and functioned as a place of refuge from the Ottoman Turks. 
The last three chapters of the book discuss the history of the lesser Meteora monas- 
teries, especially their great flowering under Suleiman the Magnificent and the sup- 
port given to several of them by Rumanian voivodes and hospodars. Attractive features 
of this informative volume are good photographs of the monasteries, excellent de- 
scriptions of the.extant remains, and the author's wide historical and geographic per- 
spective. Nicol studies these monastic foundations of late medieval and early modern 
times against the background of earlier Byzantine monasticism and general Balkan 
history and follows their development to modern times. A fuller history of the manu- 
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script collections and libraries of Meteora, however, would have been a welcome addi- 
tion to this useful book. 
University of Michigan PAUL J. ALEXANDER 


WSCHODNIA EKSPANSJA NIEMIEC W EUROPIE ŚRODKOWEJ: ZBIÓR 
STUDIÓW NAD TZW. NIEMIECKIM ‘DRANG NACH OSTEN” [The Fastern 
Expansion of Germany in Central Europe: Collection of Studies on the So-Called 
German “Drang nach Osten"]. Edited by Gerard Labuda. [Studium Niemcoznawcze 
Instytutu Zachodniego, Number 5.] (Poznań: Instytut Zachodni. 1963. Pp. 321. ZŁ 
55.) This collection of eight studies deals with the question of German expansion in 
Central Europe, the socalled German Drang nach Osten, In the last two decades 
Polish historians have for obvious reasons been much interested in this question. This 
is their first attempt at a “tentative synthesis.” The book opens with an analysis by a 
leading Polish historian, Gerard Labuda, of Polish and German historiography on the 
German Drang nach Osten, in which the complexity of the problem is stressed. In 
the following studies Jan Dabrowski traces “Polish Policy toward the Pressure of the 
German Feudal World on Bohemia and Hungary in the Middle Ages”; Ewa Maleczyn- 
ska points out some questions concerning the Drang nach Osten in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries that need further elucidation; Józef Chlebowczyk discusses “The 
Role of Polish-German Relations in the History of the German Drang nach Osten from 
1795 to 1918"; Zdzistaw Nowak analyzes “The Economic Bases of Germany's Imperialist 
Expansion in Eastern Europe”; Janusz Pajewski presents the views of some German 
advocates of eastward expansion prior to World War I and sketches the Weimar Re- 
public's policy toward Poland; Czestaw Madajezyk examines the “War Aims of the 
Third Reich in the East"; and, finally, Bolestaw Wiewióra describes the contemporary 
eastern policy of the Federal German Republic. These studies fail to provide a general 
objective treatment of this extremely complex and controversial problem, dealing only 
with some aspects of it, often in a one-sided manner. Since the studies have not been 
coordinated, the whole presents a disjointed picture. The writing is, for the most part, 
undistinguished. All in all, this is a disappointing book; it makes no new contribution 
to the subject and does not come near to providing a synthesis. 

University of Hawaii ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


1918: DIN ISTORIA LUPTELOR REVOLUTIONARE DIN ROMINIA [1918: From 
the History of the Revolutionary Struggles in Rumania]. By V. Liveanu. [Institutul de 
Istorie a Partidului de pe lingi. C. C. al P.M.R.] (Bucharest: Editura Politică. 1960. 
Pp. 678. Lei 21.70.) This book forms an important link in the chain of historical studies. 
being forged by Rumanian scholars to provide a Marxist account of the growth of the 
revolutionary movement and the rise of the Communist party in their country. At the 
same time its scope is broad enough to give us a fairly comprehensive interpretation 
of Rumanian history during the entire period of the First World War. The author, 
an able young researcher associated with the Institute of Party History in Bucharest, 
spent almost a decade gathering evidence from the files of the Rumanian Ministries 
of Justice, Interior, War, and Foreign Affairs, provincial and municipal archives, the 
personal papers of leading figures of the old regime, as well as from newspapers, a 
wide variety of little-known printed sources, and even documents from Hungarian 
archives. The result is an unbelievably detailed story of riots and resistance among the 
peasants, strikes and demonstrations on the part of the workers, and desertion and 
insubordination within the army. This unrest was so widespread and so intense, 
Liveanu asserts, that it thoroughly frightened Rumania’s “bourgeois-gentry regime" 
and thereby exercised a decisive influence upon all aspects of domestic and foreign 
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policy. Thus, he views the decision of the government to intervene (August 1916) more 
as a desperate attempt to avert an imminent social upheaval than as an act of Rumanian 
nationalism, the separate peace with the Central Powers (March 1918) more as a 
response to a crescendo of revolutionary agitation than to a military situation rendered 
untenable by the Soviet withdrawal from the war, and the immediate postwar union 
of Transylvania with the Old Kingdam more the result of the “struggle of the masses” 
than the product of the military and diplomatic situation. Liveanu’s study exhibits 
characteristics non-Marxist readers will regret: a polemical approach, partisan selection 
and use of evidence, and an exaggeration of the influence of social and economic 
factors—especially the role of the “people”—at the expense of military and political: 
realities. If due allowance is made for these tendencies, however, this book can be 
used with great profit. Here, for example, we find detailed documentation previously 
lacking for the generally accepted opinion (of Mitrany and others) that internal dis- 
content, coupled with the influence of the Russian Revolution, precipitated the govern- 
ments espousal of land reform and universal suffrage. Furthermore, Liveanu is 
undoubtedly correct in believing that a desire to distract the lower classes from economic 
and social demands influenced the adoption of a chauvinistic foreign policy. This 
argument is more valid, however, when applied to the events of 1918-1919 than to 
those of 1916. Despite serious reservations regarding interpretation and emphasis, I 
consider Liveanu's book to be essential to a proper understanding of this critical period 
of Rumanian history. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia GLENN ToRREY 


THE SOVIET HUNGARIAN REPUBLIC AND THE PARIS PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. By Alfred D. Low. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Volume LIII, Part ro.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. or. $2.50.) 
This is a detailed and systematic study of the attitude and policies of the Allied Powers 
during the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 toward the shortlived (133 days) Soviet 
Hungarian Republic. It is widely believed that the harsh treatment of Hungary by 
the Allies at the Peace Conference, especially its territorial losses, were motivated by 
Allied wrath over the establishment of a Communist regime under Béla Kun in 
Budapest on March 21, 1919. Low, however, proves that while the Allies opposed 
Communism in Hungary, just as they had opposed it in Russia, they determined the 
new Hungarian frontiers in principle before the rise of Kun's regime and that they 
showed it initially, at least, greater consideration than they had shown the liberal- 
democratic regime of Count Kärolyi. Later when Kun spurned their overtures and 
especially when he tried to export Communism by force of arms, their attitude toward 
him hardened. However, as Low proves, although the Allies often considered armed 
intervention against Soviet Hungary, they never actually decided upon it In the 
end it was internal disaffection and an invasion by the Rumanians, who were fighting 
for their own ends rather than as agents of the Allied Powers, that toppled the Kun 
government on August 1, 1919. The study is based mainly on published sources, Low’s 
reliance on rather dated sources for the background of the story (Hungary and its 
minorities before the Peace Conference) results in several factual errors, but the core 
of his story (the Allies and Soviet Hungary) is carefully researched, the facts are 
accurately reconstructed, and the conclusions are dispassionately presented. Although 
the study reveals few facts that one could not find in the books of Deák, Perman, 
Spector, and Lederer on the Paris Peace Conference and Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, respectively, it is useful to have a systematic and full study 
of Allied policy and Soviet Hungary. 

Florida State University Victor S. MAMATEY 
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POLAND: BRIDGE FOR THE ABYSS? AN INTERPRETATION OF DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN POST-WAR POLAND. By Richard Hiscocks. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. vi, 359. $6.75.) Poland’s unique position within the Soviet 
bloc, resulting from the October revolution of 1956, has inspired many writers to 
depict the contemporary Polish scene. Only some special contribution could justify the 
publication of still another volume on the same subject. Professor Hiscocks has made just 
such a “special contribution” in the clarity of his explanations of all that has happened 
in Poland since the end of World War II. Professor of political science and international 
relations in the University of Manitoba, the author can hardly be distinguished from 
a historian in his emphasis on historical background for an understanding of the 
present. Three chapters or approximately one-fourth of the book are devoted to the 
period prior to 1944. Some readers will question the appropriateness of including. 
chapters on “Marx and Engels” and on “The Adaptation of Marxism to Russia” as 
essential background material in a book whose subtitle is An Interpretation of De- 
velopments in Post-War Poland. In interpreting and explaining turning points in 
Poland’s recent history, Hiscocks is at his best. He provides the answers to many 
questions: How and why did the Communists become entrenched in 1945-1947? Why . 
was Gomulka’s life spared in 1948? Why did the revolution succeed in Poland, yet 
fail in Hungary? Why is Poland permitted to follow its own road to socialism? The 
author describes the “October Days” concisely yet dramatically, reconstructing what 
transpired as accurately as possible on the basis of currently available data. But he 
regards the revolution as a culmination of certain specific events in the Soviet Union 
and in Poland and shows the direct relationship between them. The death of Stalin, 
the execution of Beria, Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade, and the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress—these events had direct and immediate repercussions in Poland. The “Thaw” 
in Poland moved more quickly and deeply than in Russia; its climax was Gomulka’s 
return to power. Whether Poland under Gomulka will provide the bridge between East 
and West that Hiscocks hopefully implies still remains to be seen. 

Ohio State University CHARLES MORLEY 


SCIENCE IN RUSSIAN CULTURE: A HISTORY TO 1860. By Alexander Vucinich. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 463. $10.00.) Alexander 
Vucinich's book is the first satisfactory treatment in a Western language of the de- 
velopment of Russian science to 1860. His chief concern is with “the influence of 
social environment on scientific thought in pre-Reform Russia; and generally with the 
place science occupied in Russian culture.” He gives credit to the Russian state for 
providing an organizational framework, funds, and, initially, foreign scientists so that 
Russia could make important contributions to the advancement of science during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At the same time, he shows how the Russian 
gentrys general indifference to science, the narrow class basis of education, and re- 
ligious and political obscurantism often hindered the development of Russian science. 
Hence Russia’s first scientists of note were usually Germans. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, however, a number of outstanding native Russian scientists had demonstrated 
themselves, especially in mathematics and chemistry, to be worthy pupils of their 
European masters. One cannot, in fairness to the author, demand bibliographical com- 
pleteness in regard to a subject as broad as the history of science in Russian culture to 
1860. Indeed, the bibliography and footnotes reveal a degree of familiarity with the 
available literature rare among Western students of Russian affairs. It is disturbing, 
however, that he does not seem to have consulted recent works in Western languages 
by such writers as Leontovitsch, Raeff, Riasanovsky (on officia! nationality), and 
Rogger. His failure to use these writers is regrettable because his discussion of the 
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relation of Russian culture and ideology to science in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries is the weakest part of his book. Above all, he relies too heavily 
on earlier Russian writers in explaining what happened to Russian science between 
1800 and 1860, For example, as misguided as official nationality was, it did not pre- 
vent Nicholas I's reign from being the culmination of Russian scientific and literary 
culture prior to the reforms of the 1860’s. To explain this phenomenon, the author 
needs a newer and better frame of reference than that provided by earlier Russian 
writers. Vucinich's well-written and interesting book is one of the most important 
studies of Russian cultural and social history that have appeared thus far in the United 
States. The valuable information it furnishes concerning the history of Russian scien- 
tific institutions and individual scientists makes it indispensable for all serious stu- 
dents and teachers of Russian history. 

Pennsylvania State University Epwarp C. THADEN 


ESSAYS IN RUSSIAN AND SOVIET HISTORY IN HONOR OF GEROID 
TANQUARY ROBINSON. Edited by John Shelton Curtiss. [Studies in East European 
History, Number 8.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1963. Pp. xx, 345. Glds. 36.) These essays, 
or rather articles, by Professor Robinson's students and colleagues consist of an intro- 
duction by Curtiss and twenty contributions divided chronologically into three parts. 
The introduction discusses, in a personal yet restrained and scholarly manner, Robinson 
and his work. Part I, "The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” contains six articles 
advancing from Bissonnette’s “Peter the Great and the Church as an Educational 
Institution” to Petrovich's "V. I. Semevskii (1848-1916): Russian Social Historian” 
and Byrnes's “Dostoevskii and Pobedonostsev." The second part deals with the years 
1900-1917 and includes two studies of Lenin, and one each of Plekhanov, the socialist 
internationals, Michurin, the Russian industrialists, and the form of government of 
the Russian Empire. Finally, the third, Soviet, part offers another seven articles ranging 
in time from the anti-Bolshevik Jassy Conference in 1918 to the Communist conquest 
of the French postal union after the Second World War. Much attention is devoted to 
such figures as Zinoviev, Radek, and Pokrovskii, as well as to the Comintern as such. 
There is no index. Several articles seem to have been poorly proofread. In general, 
the publication of the volume shows signs of negligence. Most of the contributions in 
this collection are for specialists in the particular topics that they cover. Some are 
devoted to a single year, a single development, or a single book. In a number of cases 
they utilize a single important soürce or group of sources to depict more clearly the 
subjects of their discussion. Thus Lang uses reports of foreign diplomats to add in- 
formation on "Radischev and Catherine IL" Roosa explores the publications of the 
Association of Industry and Trade to discuss the thoughts of Russian industrialists on 
economic development from 1906 to 1917, and McNeal utilizes the records of the 
abortive Jassy Conference. The articles in the volume generally indicate the high 
competence of their authors, but suffer from severely restricted scope and conclusions; 
several of them require more background. A few pieces, however, are of a more gen- 
eral interest. They include Bertram Wolfe's treatment along national lines of "French 
Socialism, German Theory, and the Flaw in the Foundation of the Socialist Interna- 
tionals,” and especially Szeftel's precise and nuanced discussion of “The Form of 
Government of the Russian Empire prior to the Constitutional Reforms of 1905-6" and 
Von Laue's incisive examination of “The Crises in the Russian Polity.” 

University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RIASANOVSKY 


THE RISE OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA. By J. L. H. Keep. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. r963. Pp. viii, 334. $7.20.) Dr. J. L. H. Keep, the author of 
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some very interesting studies of pre-Petrine Russia, has now published a massive work 
on Russian Social Dernocrats. The eight closely packed chapters of the narrative begin 
with “The Forging of the Faith” and “The First Heresies,” move on to “The Birth 
of Bolshevism” and “The Great Schism,” reach their climax with the year 1905, and 
conclude with the subsequent “Ebbing Tide.” The volume contains also a foreword, 
a list of abbreviations, a rich bibliography, and an index. This is the work of a de- 
voted scholar. The research is unstinting, painstaking, and thorough; the notes closely 
support the text. Of the new sources utilized by the author, the materials of the Inter- 
University Project on the History of the Menshevik Movement deserve special notice, 
Moreover, Keep not only tells the story, often in great detail; he also continuously 
interprets and judges his heroes and their doings. Thus he adds interest and vigor to 
a study that otherwise tends to bog down in a maze of minor facts. The author's 
view is characterized by a certain "realism" and common sense as well as by what is 
apparently a very low regard for the Marxist teaching, in particular in its Russian 
versions. Indeed Keep tends to take a functional view of ideology and to slight rather 
than to exaggerate doctrinal differences among various groups of Marxists. This ap- 
proach strikes me as valid to a large extent and also as refreshing, by contrast with 
not only all the official Soviet histories, but also the dogmatic writings of the Mensheviks 
and other revolutionary exiles and even of some Western students of the topic. And 
yet Keep does not quite have his subject in the right focus. Part of the difficulty may 
lie in the rather arbitrary termination of the volume sometime after 1906; it goes 
without saying that 1917 was the real divide. More to the point, a dedicated study cen- 
tering on the obsessive petty quarrels of the Russian Social Democrats cannot quite 
account for their part in history. Perhaps the author should have analyzed in more 
detail the nature of the Social Democratic, particularly the Bolshevik, appeal to the 
masses, instead of concentrating so much on internecine squabbles. Lenin's practical 
gifts are often mentioned, but little is done with them. Beyond that, there looms the 
fundamental general question of how and why these blind and ineffective sectarian 
intellectuals could play a historic role and, in fact, eventually move history. To be sure, 
as the editor of the AHR never fails to tell us, "a book can seldom be fairly criticized 
for not being another book." One should be grateful to Keep for what his book is. 

University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V. RIASANOVSKY 


NEAR EAST 


THE MIDDLE EAST: A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Stephen H. Longrigg. (Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Company. 1963. Pp. 291. $6.95.) Anyone wanting background 
information on problems of the Middle East today can read this volume with profit, 
and the specialist may wish to consult certain chapters. Brigadier Longrigg emphasizes 
that this is not a history; nor is it a work for specialists, but he devotes a considerable 
portion to a review of the area's history, beginning with antiquity and bringing it 
to the present. Certainly few people are so well qualified as the author to write such 
a handbook or guide. He spent almost a half century in the Middle East and had ex- 
perience both in government and business. His previous works on Iraq and other 
areas have been significant contributions to the literature of the field. Against the his- 
torical background provided, the author describes the people and their geographical 
environment, their natural resources, and their industrial potential. In a thoughtful, 
concluding chapter, Longrigg emphasizes that the "region cannot but retain more 
than a little of its central, tri-continental importance, political and strategic.” He points 
out, however, that in spite of its tremendous oil resources, its lack of other natural re- 
sources makes it likely that agriculture will remain the greatest subsistence occupation 
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of the region. There are a number of satisfactory maps and many photographs. While 
most of the photographs are interesting, some of them could have been eliminated, 
which probably would have reduced the price of the book and allowed more space to 
elaboration of the subject. It can be used as supplementary reading in a survey course 
dealing with the Middle East. The author has provided a useful bibliography to which 
he has appended a prefatory remark indicating the omission for the most part of works 
on history and politics. An "Alphabetical Index for Middle Eastern Countries, by Sub- 
jects or Aspects" makes the book a ready reference for students; it also includes a 
comprehensive general index. 

University of Puget Sound Lyre S. SHELMIDINE 


POLITICAL FACTIONS IN ALEPPO, 1760-1826. By Herbert L. Bodman, Jr. [The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XLV.] (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 160. $2.50.) Inclusion of this work 
in “The James Sprunt Studies,” a series that has been devoted mainly to aspects of 
North Carolina’s history, is a sign of the deep interest in the Near East developing 
on the Chapel Hill campus. Both the book and the interest are welcome additions to 
the field. In five chapters Bodman describes the groups contesting for dominance in 
Aleppo—representatives of the central government, the local Janizary garrison, the 
ashraf—and then chronicles the struggle for power that gripped the commercial city 
during the period 1760-1826. The ashraf had no internal solidity, but represented in- 
stead the conflicting interests of several leading families. Both the ashraf and the 
Janizaries lost out to Istanbul. The study is based on the correspondence of French 
and British consuls in the area, especially that of John Barker, supported by gleanings 
from printed Arab and Turkish chronicles. Bodman repeats the charges that the 
Ottoman administrative machinery in the late eighteenth century was corrupt and in- 
effective. Following these cliché-ridden paths is bound to be unproductive, but perhaps 
that is the price one must pay for studying the provinces before coming to grips with 
the central organization and for generalizing from the specific instance. 

Princeton University NORMAN ITZKOwWIIZ 


AFRICA 


FIVE AFRICAN STATES: RESPONSES TO DIVERSITY. THE CONGO; DA- 
HOMEY; THE CAMEROUN FEDERAL REPUBLIC; THE RHODESIAS AND 
NYASALAND; SOUTH AFRICA. By Edouard Bustin et al. Edited by Gwendolen 
M. Carter. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1963. Pp. xiv, 643. $10.00.) This 
volume concerns five African states with diverse backgrounds and characteristics. All 
of them are strained by regional, racial, and economic counterpressures toward internal 
division and toward unity. By studying these countries side by side, the editor seeks 
“to gain insight into the effect of forces that are present in most, if not all, of the 
African countries and, indeed, are characteristic of developing states.” Writing from 
a common outline which includes such topics as historical background, contemporary 
setting (geography, economy, social structure), political process, contemporary issues, 
and external relations, five political scientists present highly informative yet interpre- 
tive accounts of their respective states. All the essays have good annotated bibliogra- 
phies. Belgian-born Edouard Bustin’s study on the Congo, introduced by a masterful 
fifty-page historical summary, is first rate. Virginia Thompson’s detailed portrayals of 
Dahomey’s economic problems and political evolution since 1957 nicely supplement 
and update the Dahomey sections in her French West Africa (1958). Though excellent 
in many respects and full of insights, Victor T. Le Vine’s essay on the Cameroun 
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Federal Republic contains imprecise information and omissions on two important 
matters. The author confuses the four opposition leaders’ Open Letter of June 15 with 
their Manifesto of June 23 and thereby leaves the impression that there was but one 
pronouncement involved in the events leading to their subsequent arrest and convic- 
tion. In his section on “External Relations” he seems only vaguely aware of Cameroun’s 
membership and activities since 1961 in the Union Africaine et Malgache (UAM), 
which he incorrectly calls “the Organization of African and Malgasy States (OAMS, 
the socalled ‘Brazzaville Twelve’)... ." The accounts of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land by Herbert J. Spiro and of the republic of South Africa by Thomas Karis, both 
of which concentrate upon developments in the past decade, have many merits. There 
are occasional factual errors in the essays, but on the whole the editor and five con- 
tributors have produced a highly useful, authoritative work. 

Bowling Green State University Davi E. GARDINIER 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AT THE TURN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By P. J. Idenburg. [Leidse Historische Reeks van de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 
Volume VIIL] (Leiden: Universitaire Pers. 1963. Pp. 134. FL 10.50.) It is difficult 
to know why this book was published. Its misleading title covers some short, discon- 
nected excerpts from well-known accounts on conditions in the Cape Colony at the 
close of the eighteenth century. A full half of the slim volume consists of appendixes, 
one of them a truncated version of Governor Janssens’ famous report. There are also 
some afterthoughts by the writer on the effort by supporters of the Dutch to hold the. 
line against English and Afrikaans in the nineteenth century. Anyone hoping to learn 
anything about the subject of the title, however, will return to Van der Merwe and 
Theal. Typically, the travesty is compounded by the lack of an index. 

University of Southern California CoriN Rus Loven. 


THE TRADING STATES OF THE OIL RIVERS: A STUDY OF POLITICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN EASTERN NIGERIA. By G. I. Jones. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the International African Institute. 1963. Pp. ix, 262. $5.60.) Mr. Jones 
is an anthropologist turned historian. Utilizing both European archives and African 
evidence, he has attempted to reconstruct the internal political history of several small 
trading states in the Niger Delta. His story largely parallels that of Kenneth Dike in 
Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta 1830-1885, where the emphasis was on external 
relations. He also analyzes political structure and the reasons for political change; as an 
anthropologist, he is model building. Although his title seems to cover many tribes 
and states that were included in the Oil Rivers Protectorate after 1884, Jones con- 
centrates largely on New Calabar and Grand Bonny, bringing in material from Brass, 
Arochuku, and Old Calabar for comparison. New Calabar and Bonny were Ijo com- 
munities, and Ijo social and kinship structure is considered at some length. Economic 
patterns in the eastern delta are surveyed, especially the development of the palm oil 
trade and the changing local currencies, The institution of the canoe house, a trading 
organization built upon social relationships, is examined and explained; its very close 
connection with political development is well documented. This single institution, 
indeed, furnishes a major clue to the understanding of these two states. The secession 
of Jaja Anna Pepple to found Opobo and the rivalries of Calabar and Bonny houses 
with their resultant destruction of two kingships are well handled. The political out- 
line that emerges remains, however, incomplete and at times confusing. African 
documentary materials are few, though the author has found some preserved in 
African hands that have escaped the Public Record Office. His use of oral tradition 
is cautious, and he makes little attempt to date events. It is to be regretted that he does 
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not analyze the oral history of the area or tell us how or from whom he collected it, 
though he states that this information is to be published elsewhere. He has a plethora 
of material, and as comparative references are made, the reader is sometimes over- 
whelmed with the information presented. The book, as a whole, stands as a significant 
contribution to Nigerian history while at the same time raising questions for further 
investigation. 

Goddard College Marcaret L. Bares 


RUANDA-URUNDI, 1884-1919. By Wm. Roger Louis. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xvii, 290. $6.10.) In recent years numerous brilliant beams of 
historical scholarship have been cast upon “Darkest Africa,” revealing the unknown, 
exposing the obscure, and illuminating the familiar. Ruanda-Urundi, 1884-1919, is just 
such a valuable addition of impeccable scholarship to this growing enlightenment in 
African historiography. Drawing his sources from London, Brussels, Bonn, and 
Ruanda-Urundi itself, Roger Louis has first dealt with the diplomacy of partition as 
Great Britain, Germany, and the Congo Free State sought to establish their control 
over the fabulous Jand of the giant Tusi. To the purists among African historians, it 
has become fashionable to denounce imperial history as European, not African. Such 
pious pronouncements are mere sophistry, as narrow as they are foolish, for without 
Louis’ clear analysis of the Kivu dispute and the incredibly complex puzzle of 
Mfumbiro, the second part, “Ruanda-Urundi and Colonial Rule,” would be but an 
emaciated burden of the abominable white man. Once in Ruanda-Urundi the efforts 
of the German administrators and the international band of Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries to bring European civilization to the Tusi ruling minority and the Hutu 
serfs is meticulously described from the hitherto unexplored archives of the German 
administration at Usumbura. Like most rulers the Tusi aristocracy seemed neither to 
learn nor to forget, while the eager Hutu readily accepted the benefits of Western 
culture, which today seems to take the form of exterminating their former overlords. 
Unfortunately the chapter on the peoples of Ruanda-Urundi is rather inadequate, and 
the analysis of German administration could be improved by placing it in the wider 
context of European colonialism in Africa. The third and final section describing the 
First World War covers more familiar ground, but the struggle of the Belgians in 
1919 to secure these two African territories at the Paris Peace Conference is an original 
contribution to the fate of Germany’s former colonies at the hands of the Allies, marred 
only by the questionable practice of employing documentary materials without being 
permitted to reveal their source. Additional maps would have helped the reader fol- 
low the complicated maneuvers of the European powers to seize Ruanda-Urundi, and 
although the archives of the Belgian Foreign Ministry have been examined, no at- 
tempt appears to have been made to utilize the archives of the Congo Free State itself. 
Such omissions should not, however, detract from the penetrating scholarship that 
has given so much new information on “the pearl of German East Africa.” 

Williams College ROBERT O. CorriNsS 


ASIA AND THE EAST 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. Volume I, 1469-1839. By KAushwant Singh. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 419. $10.00.) The Indian tradition 
has not been one of tranquillity and nonviolence despite religious precepts to that 
effect. This fact is illustrated by Khushwant Singh, who has elected here "to tell the 
story of the Sikhs from their inception to the present day." In part, then, the author 
is traveling again the road taken by Joseph Davey Cunningham in his History of the 
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Sikhs (1849 and 1955). Cunningham will remain on the shelves, but this is also a work 
of value. It promises to continue Cunningham’s narrative while taking into considera- 
tion recent research, and it should provide a useful introduction for the student be- : 
ginning seriously to explore modern Indian history. The main virtue of this work is 
that the author has been able to use Persian and Gurmukhi as well as English sources. 
His treatment of the origin of Sikh doctrine and the contribution of the early Gurus 
is concise and effective; when he considers the incessant waves of Afghan invasion in 
the eighteenth century, however, the discussion degenerates into mere chronicle. With 
the rise of Ranjit Singh Sukerchakia, founder of the Sikh state, interest picks up again. 
Singh is a distinguished novelist, and this is evident in the clear and graceful style 
of his writing. The introductory description of the Punjab is almost lyric in quality. 
Unfortunately, this work lacks solid philosophical underpinning. The author does not 
pause often enough in his narrative to raise questions, let alone answer them. Was it 
Banda’s agrarian revolt that precipitated the decline of the Mogul Empire as the 
author suggests, or was it rather Aurangzeb’s enervating campaigns in the Deccan? 
How effective was Mogul administration in the Punjab? How and when were cow 
worship and caste prejudice reintroduced into the Sikh community? (This extremely 
important question is dismissed in a footnote.) Why was it that Ranjit Singh was 
accompanied on his funeral pyre by wives and slave girls when suec had been ex- 
pressly forbidden by an early Guru? Often Singh tells us that the evidence allows 
another version of the facts than the one he has selected, but he denies us the reason 
for his choice. Surely, such selection is based on more than Punjabi pride. In general, 
social and economic problems receive less attention here than they deserve. One may 
hope that the forthcoming second volume of this work will be more balanced and 
analytical. 

Los Angeles Valley College | Mark Namis 


PRACINA HINDI-PATRA SAMGRAHA [A Collection of Old Hindi Documents]. 
By Dhirendra Varma. (Allahabad: University of Allahabad. 1959. Pp. 277, 70, 9.) These 
documents from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are a welcome addi- 
tion to source material for modern Indian history, for very little historical material in 
Hindi has been published. They have all been selected from the records of the Foreign 
Department of the East India Company’s Bengal administration preserved in the 
National Archives, New Delhi, and are therefore mainly concerned with political re- 
lations between the Indian states and the company, but many of the letters illuminate 
the social and political conditions of the time. The documents are arranged chrono- 
logically, rather than by topic or geographic area, which makes for difficult reading, 
but the introduction provides essential historical detail and biographical identifications. 
One group of letters is concerned with the affairs of the petty chieftains of Sirguja, 
Sambhalpur, and Patna in Orissa in the period 1801-1807. As the power of the 
Bhonsla of Nagpur weakened, these chieftains sought to assert their independence, 
which brought them into conflict not-only with Nagpur, but, more importantly, with 
the British. The correspondence reflects their surprised desperation as they discovered 
the intentions of the new power that had established itself in eastern India, Another 
group of documents deals with a somewhat analogous situation in Bundelkhand, 
where, after the Treaty of Bassein, the position of the great Maratha chiefs of central 
India had been challenged. A different kind of problem is illustrated in a series of 
letters on relationships between Nepal and the small border states that had passed 
under British control. Conflicts arose as concepts of territorial boundaries and inter- 
state relationships quite foreign to the Nepalese were introduced into the area, A 
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synopsis in English of the documents and an index of persons and places add to the 
value of the collection. 


Columbia University AINSLIE T. EMBREE 


THE MAKING OF MODERN MALAYA: A HISTORY FROM EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. By N. J. Ryan. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. Pp. 
xv, 214. $2.35.) As academic interests in Southeast Asia grow, the need increases for 
introductory reading material suitable for students. This volume goes far toward 
filling this need for the history of Malaya. By the author's admission (in the preface), 
the "book does not pretend to any originality of material but rather to a synthesis of 
presentday views on Malayan history." In this aim he has succeeded and moreover 
has made his account compendious and lucid. The readability and moderate price of 
this volume should encourage its distribution and use. If this book goes into a second 
printing, as it well might in view of the recent interest in Malaysian affairs, it would 
be advisable to include a bibliography at the end. The present lists of suggested read- 
ings following each chapter are insufficient to enable the reader to trace facts and 
interpretations, The absence of footnotes is undoubtedly purposeful, and for a book 
at an introductory level may be defensible, but there should then be made available 
a selected, correlated bibliography. Two praiseworthy features of this book are its 
telling photographs and period maps which are appropriately inserted in the text. 

Russell Sage College Roperr VAN NEL 


RYUKYU: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO OKINAWAN STUDIES, SURVEY- 
ING IMPORTANT PRIMARY SOURCES AND WRITINGS IN RYUKYUAN, 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, AND KOREAN. By Shungo Sakamaki. (Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press. 1963. Pp. xv, 353. $10.10.) This research tool fills a timely need. 
Long a mere parenthesis in Japanese studies, Ryukyuan studies have, since 1945, at- 
tracted a lively scholarly interest in their own right owing to the islands’ important 
strategic position. This meticulously prepared "guide" dispels any doubt of the richness 
of materials on this onetime Far Eastern maritime center and cultural bazaar. The 
compiler's preface states his purpose is "to indicate the nature and scope of the literature 
on Ryukyu in East Asian languages, particularly in the fields of social sciences and 
the humanities, from earliest times until the summer of 1961.” Comprehensive but 
eschewing the trivial and ephemeral, the work includes some twelve hundred books and 
eighteen hundred articles, chapters, and monographs in ten broad-gauge chapters. Among 
the best are those on classical and early modern history and on "literary" arts (litera- 
ture, music, dance, drama). Perhaps the most genuinely scientific chapter is that on 
language and linguistics. But numerous entries such as folklore, folkways, economics, and 
geography represent a predominantly dated brand of social science writing. Within each 
chapter, the compiler has let the nature of his selections dictate congenial subheads. Items 
are listed chronologically, first books, then articles, and so on. Parts of works, and arti- 
cles, are cited by content précis instead of title. Appendixes includes a separate Amami 
Islands bibliography and a glossary with a vocabulary list. The title index is paginated, 
but author and periodical indexes are not; they are simply check lists of character equiva- 
lents. There are convenient capsule introductions to unfamiliar topics and to significant 
corpora of primary materials. No cavil is intended in wishing that characters were pro- 
vided selectively, at least for major entries in the body. Omission of article titles may 
confound scholars who handle these languages. Some may regret that current news- 
paper and popular periodical titles are wholly ignored. Yet these and other limitations 
result from options inevitably faced in a compilation of this magnitude. It is a work 
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of high quality that will be welcomed by scholars as the first general reference to 
studies of the area. 


University of Texas Jonn B. CORNELL 


CONSPIRACY AT MUKDEN: THE RISE OF THE JAPANESE MILITARY. By 
Takehiko Yoshihashi. [Yale Studies in Political Science, Number 9.] (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. xvi, 274. $6.50.) This volume succeeds in ' 
doing two things: it furnishes an organized context in which to study the conspiracy 
at Mukden, and it presents a well-authenticated description of the conspiracy itself. 
In giving the background material starting with the resignation of the Wakatsuki 
cabinet in 1927, Professor Yoshihashi was working with material already well re- 
searched. Of necessity, he had to follow the trail first set by Takeuchi’s War and 
Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire. To the author's credit, he not only brought old 
categories, such as the London Naval Conference, up to the level of present research 
material, but he also introduced valuable new categories such as "Minister Saburi's 
‘Suicide.’ " His discussion of Itagaki Seishiro and Ishihara Kanji furnishes new in- 
sights. In discussing the conspiracy, Yoshihashi has probably exhausted the story even 
if he has not established truth for all time. As the author must have discovered, a his- 
torical "law" seems to be involved: the greater the number of eyewitnesses, the greater 
the difficulty in establishing the factual truth. Yoshihashi wisely decided to give the 
stories without choosing among them. 

Stanford University Paur S. Dutt 


AMERICAS 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL MIND AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: ES- 
SAYS IN COMPARATIVE CULTURE. By Richard M. Gummere. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 228. $5.25.) Anyone who has read early 
American diaries and letters has been impressed with the impact of the classics upon 
the colonial mind. Citations from the classics were made by high and low, farmers, 
shopkeepers, politicians, and scholars. The tradesman, Mr. Gummere feels, who took 
his knowledge of the ancients from Rollin or Ferguson, and the scholar, who owned 
a library of classics, were caught up in a tradition that represents genuine learning and 
a wide comprehension of the classics. The colonial debt to the ancients 1s well illustrated 
in this valuable and noteworthy contribution to scholarship. Gummere has included 
essays on the founders of Virginia and Massachusetts and an analysis of their knowl- 
edge of the classics, on colonial education, philosophy, and literature; comparative 
studies of the lives of Byrd and Sewall; and a delightful concluding essay summarizing 
the exchange of ideas between Adams and Jefferson on the Greco-Roman heritage. 
Gummere has confined his attention to an analysis of the depth and vitality of ancient 
learning in America. He feels that there is much truth in the generalization once ex- 
pressed by John C. Miller that the audiences of Samuel Adams and Thomas Hutchin- 
son "knew the literature of Rome far better than they did that of England." He cites 
as proof the prevailing revolutionary ideas of 1775—the Greek concept of a colony 
independent of the mother country in everything but loyalty and the Roman idea of 
the higher law—as examples of the impact of ancient ideas on the everyday thoughts 
of Americans. He also believes that the Greco-Roman tradition was a basic source of 
inspiration for the constitution makers of 1787. The author has not attempted to 
judge the relative importance of English and American literature as competitors of 
the classics; nor has he considered the opinions of such critics of the classics as Benja- 
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min Rush. He has provided fine translations of the many classical passages cited in 
the text and a useful bibliography and notes for each chapter. 
Whittier College Joux A. Schutz 


WHERE, WHEN, AND WHY: SOCIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
By Martin Mayer. (New York: Harper and Row. 1963. Pp. xiv, 206. $3.95.) For nine 
months in 1961-1962, Martin Mayer, author of The Schools, armed with a Carnegie 
grant and an assignment from the American Council of Learned Societies, visited 
social studies classes over the country, from kindergartens to twelfth grades, to “hunt 
for the people and the ideas that might work in the social studies the kind of trans- 
formation the mathematicians and scientists have wrought in instruction in their sub- 
jects in many schools.” In this book, the substance of his report to the ACLS, he discusses 
what each of the social sciences (including history) is presently able to contribute to 
effective learning in the schools. With the aid of thumbnail documentaries of actual 
classroom procedures, he describes current teaching methods and materials, comment- 
ing on the difficulties and opportunities of reform. Always he expresses his personal 
opinions freely: for example, he approves of the advanced placement program; he 
damns the "Task Force Report on Economic Education"; he opposes "Problems" 
courses in principle, as well as any centering of the social studies on current events. 
He declares that “of all school subjects, history is the most nearly indispensable to edu- 
cation." The vastness of his field, the brevity of his investigation, and his own layman's 
relationship- to what he observed result in a highly impressionistic account. Clothed in 
Mayer’s lively conversational style, the book is readable, stimulating to thought, and 
even exciting, but there is the danger that to the uninformed it will convey an au- 
thoritativeness and objectivity that so quick and personal an investigation can scarcely 
merit. This weakness in itself emphasizes the author’s often repeated thesis that real 
reform in the social studies requires the participation of the ablest and best-informed 
scholars and of the most successful classroom teachers. 

Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Maryland MARGARETA FAISSLER 


THE KICKAPOOS: LORDS OF THE MIDDLE BORDER. By A. M. Gibson. [The 
Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 70.] (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1963. Pp. xv, 391. $6.95.) Tracing Kickapoo history from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth century and depicting Indian troubles from the viewpoint of 
one tribe, this book accounts for the fragmentation and relocation of a primitive 
people between the Great Lakes and Mexico. Considered formidable warriors, the 
Kickapoos were useful to imperial rivals. As allies of the French, they attacked the 
Chickasaws, thus reducing the British threat north of the Ohio River. Because of the 
desire to remain in possession of Illinois and Indiana lands after the Revolution, they 
served Britain's interest in regaining the Old Northwest by making forays against the 
advancing American frontier, and they were employed by Spain following the Louisi- 
ana Purchase as a buffer against further United States expansion. There is a concise 
treatment of the Indian policies practiced by the republic of Texas under Houston 
and Lamar; Texans are shown to have suffered border raids over a period of twenty 
years as a consequence of an unprovoked attack on northern Kickapoos en route to 
Mexico in 1865, thus causing federal troops to invade Mexican territory on at least 
twelve occasions. These depredations were sanctioned by officials of Coahuila who 
aided the Indians in disposing of stolen livestock and in ransoming white captives— 
for a price! The latter part of the volume portrays efforts to bring the Mexican Kickapoos 
back under United States jurisdiction by locating them on a reservation in Indian 
Territory; their resistance to assimilation on religious grounds; their obstreperous 
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behavior toward employees of the Indian Bureau; their debasement and alcoholism, as 
a means of escape, in connection with the opening of Oklahoma to white settlement; 
and the land allotment swindles involving Kansas and Colorado senators. Some short- 
comings of analysis and interpretation are apparent. The reader is not told much 
about Kickapoo reasons for giving support to George Rogers Clark in preference to 
Henry Hamilton at Vincennes, and the author does not say what effect news of the 
Franco-American treaty had upon the Kickapoo mind, although John D. Barnhart’s 
work is cited. The statement that Britain’s chief reason for keeping the Northwest free 
of American control in 1790 was economic ignores the thesis of Alfred L. Burt, whose 
United States, Great Britain and British North America is omitted from the extensive 
bibliography. Concerning the Grant era, representatives of the Society of Friends did 
not dominate “the official positions in the Bureau of Indian Affairs,” but were in 
charge of the northern and central superintendencies. Also, there were not “two 
divergent programs . .. in operation—the Force Policy’ of the War Department and 
the ‘Peace Policy’ of the Bureau of Indian Affairs." (See my article, "The Making of 
Grant’s Peace Policy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXXVII [No. 4, 1959-60], or my 
book, The Movement for Indian Assimilation, just published.) As a history of one 
tribe, The Kickapoos is an extremely interesting and scholarly book; with rare excep- 
tions, the prose is clear and readable. 

St. Olaf College Henry E. Far 


COLONIAL GEORGIA: A STUDY IN BRITISH IMPERIAL POLICY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Trevor Richard Reese. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1963. Pp. viii, 172. $4.75.) In this brief but scholarly study, Dr. Reese has under- 
- taken to put “the. Colony of Georgia in its historical setting” and to assess “its sig- 
nificance in the development of the first British Empire." 'The author, born in Eng- 
land and with degrees from the University of Sheffield and the University of London, 
only recently returned to his native soil after serving for several years as a lecturer in 
history in Australian universities, He is now at the University of Hull, where he is 
initiating studies “in United States-British Commonwealth relations." The “main in- 
fluence upon Britain’s commercial policy” during the period of “the old colonial sys- 
tem” in the eighteenth century, Reese points out, “was the concept of a self-sufficient 
empire.” Georgia “fitted this scheme admirably,” producing “raw materials” for the 
mother country in exchange for manufactured goods. Timber and naval stores, as 
well as rice, indigo, tobacco, and some other trade articles, the colony could furnish 
quite easily. It resisted, however, the pressure of empire policy makers to engage in 
the production of raw silk, which England needed but which, from the colonial point 
of view, was not profitable despite subsidies. Aside from commercial considerations, 
two other chief reasons appear to have led to the establishment of the Georgia colony. 
First there was the policy, made possible by parliamentary modifications of individual 
rights, to “dump” prisoners and other “undesirables” into the colony, thus avoiding 
the necessity of dealing with such individuals at home. Of even greater importance, 
perhaps, was the creation of the colony as a base of operations against Spanish, 
French, and Indian enemies. In the realization of these objectives, Georgia effectively 
served the Empire, although its population was heterogeneous and sparse, numbering 
scarcely 10,000 souls in 1760, 3,600 of whom were Negroes. In spite of these major 
contributions, the average Englishman of that day, according to Reese, knew little of 
what was being done and cared even less. Adequate footnotes and an excellent bibli- 
ography add to the worth of this study. 

University of Maryland VERNE E. CHATELAIN 
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WESTWARD VISION: THE STORY OF THE OREGON TRAIL. By David Laven- 
der. [The American Trails Series.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1963. 
Pp. 424. $8.95.) The title assigned this book reflects good judgment for it is not limited 
to the location and use of a trail, but is rather a survey of the thoughts and actions of 
all those interested in the Pacific Northwest from the earliest time until the establish- 
ment of territorial government. First, there are the dreamers and the schemers, from 
France’s John Law to Wales’s John Evans but with emphasis on the Vérendryes. This 
is followed by a discussion of the Missouri-Columbia River route that was proved 
unsatisfactory for emigrant travel by Lewis and Clark, the mountain men, and the 
Astorians. A third section of the book concentrates on the theme of the discovery of 
the South Pass “gateway” and various sections of the trail to Oregon by fur men, 
trading post operators, and those “salvation bound” with Jason Lee. The final chapters 
deal with the migration of home seekers in which the careers of the missionary couples, 
the Marcus Whitmans and the Henry Spauldings, loom large. This sketchy résumé of 
the book's contents indicates that there is little new in it for the historian of the United 
States, certainly nothing for the specialist in western America. However, the bibliography 
is evidence that the author has examined the significant secondary works and select 
articles in historical periodicals. More important, he has exhaustively mined the docu- 
ments and memoirs—mostly published, some rare, and a few in manuscript—to pro- 
cure human interest materials on the participants in his story. As usual, David Laven- 
der’s contribution lies in his ability to synthesize scattered evidence. The interpretation 
is minimal, the analysis lacking in depth. However, he writes well, is a master in 
sustaining reader interest in the narrative, and will thereby convey the historical story 
of the Northwest to a far wider audience than most professional historians can hope 
to reach. The most casual examination of the volumes in “The American Trails Series” 
reveals that the general editor has allowed his authors so much leeway in their artistic 
creation that the series is suffering from a lack of unity and structural plan. 

University of California, Davis W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


VIRGINIA HOUSE OF BURGESSES, 175031774. By Lucille Griffith. (Northport, 
Ala.: Colonial Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 245. $10.00.) In this small book Professor Griffith 
has attempted to cover two somewhat divergent topics: the growth of the House of 
Burgesses to political dominance in Virginia after 1750, and the election process in 
colonial Virginia. The first topic is handled in too brief and too general a fashion to 
allow for any penetrating analysis of legislative growth. But in her study of elections 
and electioneering the author has dug deeply into county records and has confirmed 
the long-held supposition that, despite property qualifications, a high percentage of 
Virginians was eligible to and did vote in Burgesses elections. Nearly 60 per cent of 
the white males over sixteen were freeholders; 40 per cent of these cast votes in 1755. 
There was no discernible difference in the percentage of freeholders and voters between 
tidewater and piedmont counties. Elections turned on personalities rather than issues, 
factions, or class distinctions. The appendix contains sixty poll lists—all the extant re- 
turns for prerevolutionary elections. Unfortunately both author and reader are ill-served 
by the slipshod printing and editorial work of the publisher. 

University of Virginia . Davm Aran WILLIAMS 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA: TRAVELS OF FRANCISCO DE MI- 
RANDA IN THE UNITED STATES, 1783-84. Translated by Judson P. Wood. 
Edited by John S. Exell. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 40.] 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. xxxii, 217. $4.95.) Francisco de 
Miranda is a well-known name to students of our early interest in the nascent countries 
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of Spanish America. Less familiar are his observations on the United States, its customs 
and people, recorded during a journey through the Carolinas, the Middle States, and 
New England in 1783-1784. Miranda left Cuba rather abruptly with the design of 
returning to Spain to appeal to the king for relief from an essentially political con- 
viction for misuse of funds and other charges. On arrival in this country he turned 
instead to intrigue for Spanish American independence. Well-supplied with letters of 
introduction and possessed of personal charm and savoir-faire, he stopped in the 
principal towns and met many important people as he moved north, omitting Virginia 
and Maryland. The present volume, the first full English translation of his American 
journal, is of considerable interest to social historians. Miranda discreetly made little 
reference to his political designs. He discussed the people he met, candidly and some- 
times a bit acidly commenting on the intelligence and ability of the men and the charm 
and educational attainments of the women. He considered himself a connoisseur of the 
fair sex. He met many national leaders. Washington, he thought, as one of many 
revolutionary figures, received more than his share of popular admiration. Miranda's 
judgments of the diplomatic corps in Philadelphia were perhaps shaded by his own 
political views. He was an observant traveler whose remarks on inns migbt have 
served as a hotel directory for the later 1780's. As a military man he examined battle 
sites and fortifications with considerable acumen. Few institutions, political or educa- 
tional, escaped his attention. He visited Yale, Harvard, and the colleges of New Jersey 
and Rhode Island, noted their faculty and equipment, and was not always flattering 
in his judgments. Of particular interest are his descriptions of social events from’ 
sleigh rides to concerts. The journal is pleasantly gossipy. Miranda's observations will 
not perhaps lead to a reinterpretation of the period, but will provide an entertaining 
picture of places and people and add to our knowledge of social detail. The editor's 
notes identify virtually all the hundreds of individuals named, while the carefully 
selected illustrations of the towns add much to the pleasure of the reader. 

Mount Holyoke College Mary S. BENSON 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF RHODE ISLAND, 1790-1860. By Peter ]. Coleman. 
(Providence, R. L: American History Research Center, Brown University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 314. $9.00.) It is not an easy task to tell a story whose general outlines are 
reasonably well known and at the same time retain the reader's interest. With skillful 
writing and thoughtful analysis, Coleman surmounts such difficulties in this book. 
Rhode Island’s development was not sharply different from that of New England as 
a whole. In the eighteenth century its businessmen concentrated on the international 
trade, but in time transferred their efforts to the manufacture of cotton textiles. As in 
the rest of New England, Rhode Island’s native-born Protestant population declined in 
importance with the influx of Irish and French-Canadian immigrants. Similarly the 
state reflected the social problems, political tensions, and economic instability that in- 
evitably accompany rapid industrialization and urbanization. With the use of legislative 
records, census data, same manuscripts and newspapers, and an extensive examination 
of existing literature, Coleman provides a depth and insight that could not be achieved 
if he treated all New England. To illustrate, he shows that Rhode Island had a much 
greater social and economic diversity than is generally known. His presentation of 
Rhode Island’s commercial activity and early industrial development is particularly well 
done since he concentrates on specific individuals and enterprises. One theme that 
runs throughout the book is the critical role played by freewheeling business leaders 
in the development of the state’s economy. In a brief epilogue it is suggested that the 
loss of this traditional entrepreneurial spirit is the primary factor in explaining Rhode 
Island’s economic difficulties in the twentieth century. This latter analysis is brief and 
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not convincing, but it detracts little from the main story which is consistently a well- 
researched, well-written piece of work. 
University of British Columbia Norsert MACDoNALD 


SCHOLAR IN THE WILDERNESS: FRANCIS ADRIAN VAN DER KEMP. By 
Harry F. Jackson. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1963. Pp. xi, 356. $6.95.) 
Dr. Jackson's careful reconstruction of the life of Van der Kemp exemplifies how the 
career of a minor figure can illuminate significant facets of the nation's history: the 
American impact upon Holland in the age of democratic revolution; frontier develop- 
ment; the beginnings of scientific inquiry especially in agriculture and geology; the 
struggle for the Erie Canal; the establishment of a "free" church in Oldenbarneveld, 
about fifteen miles from Finney’s “Western” revival a generation later. No closet 
scholar, this Leiden preacher fought the stadholder’s forces with pen and sword, 
served as justice of the peace, and ran a farm. But his importance lies primarily in his 
correspondence with such notables as John Adams, a friend of forty years standing, 
Jefferson, De Witt Clinton, and John Quincy Adams. Van der Kemp shared an in- 
formed opinion upon an extraordinary range of topics with his correspondents and 
many learned journals. His translations of the Dutch records of New York were, 
however, somewhat less than scholarly. The author has given us a rounded life, and 
the publisher, an attractive book. The inclusion of a fascinating excerpt from Van 
der Kemp’s trip through central New York in 1792 makes one regret that this in- 
quisitive mind did not devote more attention to describing his community and less 
to the Greeks, theologians, and scientists. If he had done so, we might have had an 
upstate Crevecaur. 

Hamilton College : Davi» Marpwyw Erus 


WILLIAM MATTHEWS: PRIEST AND CITIZEN. By Joseph T. Durkin, S. ]. Fore- 
word by John W. McCormack. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 1963. Pp. vii, 162. 
$4.95.) A just appraisal of this biography of the first pastor of a Roman Catholic 
church in Washington poses difficulties for a non-Catholic, if only because the text 
includes considerable religious commentary and detailed accounts of episodes of minor 
significance for the lay historian. A tendency to exaggerate the civic importance of 
such narrowly restricted enterprises as the Washington Library Association, mistakenly 
labeled a “public” library, and to overstate the, innovating features of St. Vincent's 
Orphan Asylum, which followed the pattern already established in the nonsectarian 
Washington Orphan Asylum, weakens the book, as do repetitious encomiums of its 
subject. Yet the slim volume contains valuable side lights on Washington in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Father Matthews emerges as a devout churchman, 
obedient to his superiors in the Catholic hierarchy, who was at the same time an able, 
domineering, generous, public-spirited American aristocrat literally “to the manor 
born.” His exceptional influence in the community, manifestly derived in some 
measure from a background that permitted him to meet and deal as an equal with 
the leading men of his day and from personal resources that enabled him to turn 
over ten thousand dollars of his own money to the Visitation School, also inevitably 
heightened his standing in the capital. He remains a notable figure, testifying to the 
civilized qualities of the city he helped to shape. 

Washington, D. C. Constance MCLAUGHLIN GREEN 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN BADOLLET AND ALBERT GALLATIN, 
1804-1836. Edited by Gayle Thornbrough. [Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
Volume XXII.] (Indianapolis: the Society. 1963. Pp. 372. $3.00.) From their student 
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days together in Geneva, John Badollet and Albert Gallatin were lifetime friends. 
Gallatin was first to emigrate to America, but he was soon joined by Badollet, who 
settled near him in western Pennsylvania in the 1780’s. The careers of the two men 
soon took sharply different directions. Gallatin’s political career and his marriage into 
the prominent Nicholson family of New York carried him away from the frontier, 
while Badollet married a local girl and remained on his farm on the Monongahela 
until 1804, when Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin appointed his friend as register 
of the newly created land office at Vincennes, capital of the Indiana Territory. It is 
with Badollet’s appointment to the Vincennes post that the present publication begins, 
and the most important letters included relate to life in the territory. The major por- 
tion of the correspondence falls in the period 1804-1812. With the exception of one 
letter in 1816, there is a gap in the correspondence until 1823, after which there are 
long intervals between letters. By far, most of the letters are from Badollet to Gallatin. 
Badollet was a sensitive observer with an intellectual bent, and his letters are rich in 
comments on life and society in Vincennes, Indian relations, the controversy over 
slavery in the territory, and his opinions of politics and of Governor William Henry 
Harrison; they are also interesting in revealing Badollet’s great dislike of the governor, 
the territory, and the people there. As late as 1823 he was still referring to being 
exiled to Vincennes. The limited number of Gallatin letters included here, in relation 
to the extensive Gallatin papers, makes this publication, as it was intended to be, pri- 
marily a contribution to material on the Indiana Territory rather than an important 
addition to Gallatin literature. All of the correspondence here published is from the 
Gallatin Papers in the New-York Historical Society. The brief introduction is informa- 
tive; the editorial work is competent. 

University of Richmond NosLe E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 


PIONEER PRINTER: SAMUEL BANGS IN MEXICO AND TEXAS. By Lota M. 
Spell. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 230. $5.00.) Samuel Bangs, 
first printer in the Spanish province of Texas and in each of the Spanish-Mexican 
eastern interior provinces, has now received the recognition he has so long deserved. 
After years of careful research among original source materials in depositories located 
in Spain, England, Mexico, and the United States, Mrs. Lota M. Spell has presented 
in proper historical perspective the fascinating story of a Bostonian who commenced 
the career of printer in Francisco Xavier Mina's revolutionary army on the pirate con- 
trolled island of Galveston. Saved from execution by his profession, Bangs, as a prisoner 
of the Spaniards at Monterrey, was required to operate Mina's captured press for the 
government, Áfter the overthrow of Spanish rule in Mexico, Bangs operated the same 
press for the new regime at Saltillo and Monterrey until 1823, when he was given a 
modest bounty for his services in behalf of Mexican independence and permitted to 
leave the country. After his return to Boston and after a brief sojourn as a printer 
and ‘publisher in New York, however, he yearned to return to the easy life of Mexico. 
In 1827 he became public printer at Victoria for the state of Tamaulipas, a position 
he held for ten years. In June 1838 the first newspaper at Galveston, the Commercial 
Intelligencer, “published weekly by Samuel Bangs for the proprietors,” made its ap- 
pearance, and thereafter for most of his life Bangs was associated with printing and 
publishing in Texas. Pioneer Printer is more than a biography of a printer, importer, 
and distributor of presses, forms, and dies for casting type, and of a teacher of the 
art of printing. It is the story of early newspaper publishing in northern Mexico and 
in Texas at Galveston, Houston, and Corpus Christi. It increases our knowledge of the 
fascinating history of northern Mexico (including Texas) in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The reader is given the picture of an honest, courageous, likable man 
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imbued with an unquenchable optimism, energy, and perseverance in the face of 
repeated misfortunes, who set a high tone of ethics for his profession. Carefully docu- 
mented, indexed, and entertainingly written, Pioneer Printer contains an excellent bibli- _ 
ography on Bangs and early printing in northern Mexico and Texas; it has 4 maps, 
I5 reproductions of specimens of Bangs’s printing, and a tentative listing of 359 
"Extant Specimens of Samuel Bangs’ Printing." The book will be of particular interest 
to students of American journalism and to Mexican and Texan historians. The non- 
specialist will find it both readable and enjoyable. 

Texas AGM University Josera Mriton Nance. 


RIP FORD’S TEXAS. By John Salmon Ford. Edited with an introduction and com- 
mentary by Stephen B. Oates. [Personal Narratives of the West.] (Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1963. Pp. xlviii, 519. $7.50.) This volume is an abridgment and partial 
reorganization of the thirteen hundred handwritten pages that comprise the memoirs 
of a versatile Texan who had “a brilliant though rather erratic career as a public 
servant" and, professional man, beginning in 1836. John Salmon (Rip) Ford was at 
different times a doctor, lawyer, surveyor, newspaper editor, trailmaker, Texas Ranger 
captain, Confederate cavalry colonel, cattle and hide inspector, mayor of two Texas 
towns, legislator, and Texas history promoter. For almost fifty years he was involved 
in neatly every important Texas political and military event. Ford’s writings about 
his life and times vary in style from the lively to the orotund and formal. Certain 
sections, such. as his accounts of town life in the republic of Texas and of his experi- 
ences in the lower Rio Grande country during the Civil War, are extremely readable. 
The value of! these revelations as a historical source has been considerably enhanced 
by the editor’s sensible arrangement of the Ford manuscripts and a well-written intro- 
duction. 


Tulane di d Wiırrıam R HocAN 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE DANISH LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN 
AMERICA: A STUDY IN IMMIGRANT HISTORY. By Paul C. Nyholm. [Studies in 
Church History, Second Series, Number 16.] (Copenhagen: Institute for Danish 
Church History; distrib. by Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis. 1963. Pp. 480. 
Cloth $7.50, paper $6.50.) The United Church and the Danish Church, two separate 
synods, belong to the history of Danish immigrants. Their pastors guarded parochialism 
with prophylactics like the Danish communities in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska; 
the Danish language; the Danish press; and special classes for Danish children in 
private and public schools. Their efforts were not negative, narrow, or un-American. 
They frequently averred that Danes could serve America best by remaining true to 
the Danish language and the Danish culture. In 1961 the United Church merged with 
the American Lutheran Church. In 1963 the Danish Church joined with Swedes, Finns, 
and fellow Americans to form the Lutheran Church in America. Thus, the story of 
Americanization had its last chapters written, and a hundred years of struggle to re- 
main Danish ended. Here is the theme of Paul Nyholm’s book. Despite its evidence 
of serious scholarship, this book is more to be consulted than to be read. Seldom does 
the writer of! organizational history. manage a literary triumph to sustain reader 
interest, Perhaps aware of this problem, Nyholm has provided tables, encyclopedic 
biographies, maps, and illustrations. In a special show of kindness to the reader wishing 
his organizational material predigested, the author appends to each of his nine chapters 
a brief summary. Since much of the original source material is in Danish, these pages 
provide a simplified passport to the world of the Danish immigrant as that world 
evolved from the 1840's to the present time. Nyholm, an immigrant from Denmark 
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in 1922, has been a pastor and a teacher in Danish schools in America. Equipped with 
this passport, the reader finds himself in the hands of a knowledgeable guide. 
Augustana College James Iverne Dowie 


FENOLLOSA: THE FAR EAST AND AMERICAN CULTURE. By Lawrence W. 
Chisolm. [Yale Publications in American Studies, Number 8. Published under the 
direction of the American Studies Program.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 297. $7.50.) This is a valuable book: concerned with a significant 
theme, intercontinental in scope; written in relation to a variety of cultural facets, 
Oriental and Western; based on wide-ranging research; developed about the life of 
an independent, original personality; and interesting. In this first biographical study 
Professor Chisolm has undertaken “to see Fenollosa’s career as a whole and to explore 
the continuing life and importance of his ideas.” The life of Ernest Fenollosa, believer 
in the ideal of greater cultural unity between East and West, historian, critic, philoso- 
pher, and poet, emerges amidst a surprising array of ideas, activities, and projects 
associated with his career. Among numerous ones discussed by the author and woven 
with nice balance into the larger picture are: Fenollosa’s efforts to revive Japanese re- 
gard for their own artistic heritage; his emphasis on the contributions that Japanese 
and Chinese art can make to the meaning of human life and the interrelatedness of the 
human family; his teaching in Japan; his career as curator of the new Japanese de- 
partment in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; his long association with Charles L. 
Freer and the accumulation of the Freer Collection; his intellectual partnership with 
Arthur W. Dow and the consequent impact on art education in the United States; his 
career as a polished lecturer on the Winona Lake platform for years and his appear- 
ances before audiences from Minnesota to Massachusetts; his scholarship; and his 
essential and continuing concern with beauty in art as a means to beauty in life. The 
quiet, competent, supporting role of Mary Scott Fenollosa in these activities is sympa- 
thetically presented, especially her labors in completing for publication after Fenollosa's 
death that extraordinary work, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. In his concern 
for the continuing life and importance of Fenollosa’s ideas, Chisolm has undertaken 
one of the more difficult tasks of the student of intercultural contacts and consequences. 
In the vigorous and productive career of Fenollosa, we have an illustration of the 
varied and stimulating results of ideas studied and taught in a comparative cultural 
setting. It is difficult, nevertheless, to comprehend satisfactorily the results of Fenollosa’s 
labors to bring the East and West closer together through an understanding of the 
seminal ideas of Japanese and Chinese art. Among the persons whose careers were af- 
fected by Fenollosa and whose ideas became a part of the American cultural mosaic 
were Max Weber, Ezra Pound, and Georgia O’Keeffe. Beyond brief accounts of the 
work of these persons, Chisolm concludes with the Fenollosan vision on a question that 
has intrigued other American critics: the Far East is the symbol “of the future growth 
of a world civilization in which East and West would rise to new heights.” The readers 
of this book will enjoy it and profit from its study. 

Michigan State University WALTER R. Fee 


A GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS OF THE BANCROFT LI- 
BRARY. Volume I, PACIFIC AND WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS (EXCEPT CALL 
FORNIA). Edited by Dale L. Morgan and George P. Hammond. [Bancroft Library 
Publications, Bibliographical Series.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press for the Library. 1963. Pp. vii, 379. $15.00.) Begun as a personal working 
collection, the Bancroft Library for a long time was administered casually and in- 
formally. But after a hundred years of growth and grooming, it now, under the director- 
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ship of George P. Hammond, has accepted more of the routines and efficiencies of a 
library, among them the projection of a series of guides and calendars. The present vol- 
ume, to be followed by like treatments of California and of Mexico and Latin America, 
inventories manuscript holdings on the other western states triangularly bound by 
Texas, Alaska, and Hawaii. The entries are as filed. Some consist of a single item; 
others cover sizable groups, which are described in a sentence or as much as a page. 
The Guide thus is a finding tool that will assist research on every one of these states. 
It also reveals much about Hubert Howe Bancroft’s collecting from about 1860 to 1890 
and about the changes in emphasis and method since the University of California became 
the proprietor. For Hawaii, university acquisitions considerably outnumber those credited 
to Bancroft. For Nevada the score is about even. For Texas, which has thirty-six pages 
of the Gede, the later acquisitions are but few; for Colorado, with sixty-seven pages, 
they are only four in some four hundred titles. For the non-California West as a whole, 
it appears that the Bancroft’s manuscript strength rests mainly on the work of the 
founder—those collected for the writing of his Histories, those generated in the direct 
selling of these books, and those that accrued in the biographical research for the 
Chronicles of the Builders. 

University of California, Los Angeles Joun W. CAUGHEY 


LINCOLN AND THE FIRST SHOT. By Richard N. Current. [Critical Periods of 
History.] (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1963. Pp. 223. $3.95.) In reworking 
the story of the Fort Sumter crisis and the beginning of the Civil War, Richard Current 
casts the familiar facts of the matter into a "presentist" framework by considering the 
skein of events and the shaping of policy in terms of the. "first strike" doctrine. By 
doing so, the crisis months of March and April 1861 and the dilemma faced by the 
Lincoln administration take on a relevancy uncommon to most treatments of the sub- 
ject. Following Lincoln as he moves toward a solution of the awful problem con- 
fronting him, Current takes his thesis from a statement by John F. Kennedy: “Our arms 
will never be used to strike the first blow in any attack. It is our national tradition." The 
author, placing the Lincoln policy squarely within the "national tradition," steers a 
course somewhere between the Ramsdell Lincoln-as-provocateur thesis and the Randall- 
Potter Lincoln-as-conciliatory-miscalculator interpretation. According to Current, Lincoln 
was scarcely confident that the peace might be kept, though he did think there was "a 
bare chance of its being preserved for the time being.” Conversely, he did not de- 
liberately goad the Confederates into shooting, thereby bringing upon themselves the 
onus of starting the war. What Lincoln did, once he settled upon a policy, was to 
take the position that war was most likely, and when it came the first strike must be 
delivered by the other side. Current argues lucidly and persuasively, but modestly, as 
he writes that his "account does not claim to provide the final solution." Probably no 
definitive solution will ever be achieved, certainly not until new methods are devised 
(and accepted) that will allow the historian to pierce better the minds of his subjects, 
because there comes a point beyond which the documents coupled with an orthodox 
reading can help us no longer. 

University of North Carolina Peter F. WALKER 


FLORIDA DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By John E. Johns. (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1963. Pp. ix, 265. $6.00.) Professor Johns has written an excellent 
monograph on the history of Florida during the years 1861-1865. After seceding from 
the Union in January 1861, Floridians were immediately faced with the problem of 
seizing Federal posts within the borders of the state. Installations at Chattahoochie and 
St. Augustine were successfully taken, but the two most formidable Federal strongholds 
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(Fort Pickens and Key West) remained in Union hands throughout the war. Florida in 
the Confederacy faced essentially the same problems that plagued other southern states: 
raising and equipping troops, maintaining a tolerable standard of living in spite of the 
blockade, collecting taxes, enforcing laws, providing an adequate court system, struggling 
against financial chaos, coping with dissident Unionists, conducting business with the 
Confederate government, and all the while attempting to provide the food, clothing, and 
medical supplies so necessary in maintaining morale on the home front. It is an in- 
teresting note that there was very little manufacturing done in Florida during the war; 
saltmaking was the largest industry to develop during these years. It is also of interest 
that there was comparatively little railroad development probably because Florida was 
not a major theater of combat. No slave revolts occurred during the war, and, with the 
exception of Texas, Florida furnished fewer Negroes to the Union Army than any other 
Confederate state. Beginning in early 1862, Federal raids against selected posts in Florida 
were begun and were continued until the end of the war. While these raids did not 
materially affect Florida’s contribution to the Confederate war effort or cause serious 
loss of life or property, they did cause considerable uneasiness and insecurity. For the 
military enthusiast, there is a detailed account of the Battle of Olustee (February 20, 
1864), the major Civil War battle fought on Florida soil. The ceremonial raising of the 
United States fag at Tallahassee on May 20, 1865, marked the end of Confederate 
Florida. In Johns’s view, Florida was defeated not only by superior numbers and ma- 
terial but also because it had lost the will to fight 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro Orts A. SINGLETARY 


NAVAL SURGEON: BLOCKADING THE SOUTH, 1862-1866. THE DIARY OF 
DR. SAMUEL PELLMAN BOYER. Edited by Elinor Barnes and James A. Barnes. 
Introduction by Allan Nevins. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1963. Pp. xxv, 
390. $10.00.) NAVAL SURGEON: REVOLT IN JAPAN, 1868-1869. THE DIARY OF 
DR. SAMUEL PELLMAN BOYER. Edited by Elinor Barnes and James A. Barnes. 
Introduction by Allan Nevins. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1963. Pp. xxviii, 
279. $6.95.) In the spring of 1862, three months after graduating from Jefferson Medical 
College, the author of these diaries joined the US Navy. For two years he served aboard 
a ship of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, operating off the stretch of coast 
between Charleston and Amelia Island; transferred to new construction, he spent the 
final year of the war in the North Carolina sounds. The diary, overwhelmingly day-to- 
day in nature, reflects the monotony of months of blockade duty (“Dull! Dull!! Dull”) 
punctuated only by a single brief engagement and by the capture of one small prize. 
The seasons come and go, and with them the mosquitoes and the sand flies; sick call is 
held, and the doctor prescribes; boat expeditions and foraging parties go forth; visits are 
made to abandoned plantations; much time is spent in reading (Victor Hugo and 
Sterne for choice) and in waiting for mail, Comment on the world outside the man- 
of-war is sparse, but the diarist approves of Old Abe, Chase, and McClellan (the “peo- 
ple’s favorite”) and is contemptuous of Jeff Davis. Seeing in slavery the cause of the 
war and friendly to individual contrabands, he is nevertheless resentful of the demands 
of Frederick Douglass and ends an opponent of Radical Reconstruction and a supporter 
of Seymour against Grant. The second volume takes Boyer to the Orient, by way of 
Panama and San Francisco, for an eighteen-month tour on the Asiatic station, New 
sights and sounds replace the boredom of the blockade, and the reading lists disappear. 
The journal contains information on transpacific travel, on civil conflict in Japan, on a 
pioneer visit to Kyoto, on piracy, on the curio market. It conveys, too, a sense of the 
pre-Mahan period of naval history in which detachments of various Occidental fleets 
cooperated to police the distant waters of the globe. But the most powerful impression 
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is of that inport recreation which, in the Far East, produced an appalling venereal rate 
in fo’c’sle and wardroom alike, and which made the doctor, himself repeatedly buboed, 
one of his own best patients. In greater or lesser measure these diaries provide material 
on contemporary medical practice, on the old navy, on the meeting of East and West, 
and on the nineteenth-century American moyen sensuel. The volumes are well 
produced. The editing, clearly a labor of love, reflects great diligence. 

Swarthmore College james A. FELD, Jr. 


THE GALVANIZED YANKEES. By D. Alexander Brown. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1963. Pp. 243. $5.50.) This is a somewhat pedestrian account of six regi- 
ments of infantry, composed largely but not entirely of Confederate prisoners of war, 
who, after taking the oath of allegiance, were allowed to enlist in the Union Army for 
service against the Indians of the Great Plains. Although they have been largely forgotten 
by historians, they did render valuable and efficient service. Despite skepticism as to 
their value and legal questions as to oaths and allegiances, they were enlisted, the Sioux 
outbreak of 1862 apparently bringing the subject to a climax and forcing the decision. 
The term “Galvanized Yankees” originally applied to captured Union soldiers who 
turned Confederate, and only gradually changed, thus furnishing another example of 
the shifting quality of American nomenclature. The author takes each regiment in 
turn and describes where it went and what it did. As a result there is considerable 
repetition, Nearly all of the officers were Union men; the best-known was Henry 
Maynadier who was with the Yellowstone River exploring party just before the Civil 
War. There is a considerable amount of detail, some of it superfluous. The equivalent 
of “Company B marched from here to there and back again” is repeated so many 
times as to become wearisome. Yet there are other places where more detail would be 
welcomed. There are many sketches of persons and places—an over-all picture of the 
good and the bad, and differing conditions of army life during the period. The book 
is well researched, especially in source materials, and is a competent account. Although 
it can be recommended to students of both the Civil War and of the Indian wars, it 
is not one of Mr. Brown’s better books. 

Eastern Washington State College EDGAR I. STEWART 


THE BATTLE OF PLATTE BRIDGE. By J. W. Vaughn. (Norman: University of ' 
Oklahoma Press. 1963. Pp. x, 132. $3.95.) During July 1865, in reprisal for the massacres 
of Indians at Killdeer Mountain, Dakota Territory, and Sand Creek, Colorado, the 
Sioux, Arapaho, and Cheyennes joined in an attack on Platte Bridge Station on the 
Oregon Trail. Although handicapped by internal dissension and a great shortage of 
ammunition and horses, the army troops fought courageously against overwhelming 
numbers. The Indians, suffering grave losses, abandoned the offensive and returned 
home. In his research, Mr. Vaughn used all written and oral sources, even employing 
a metal detector to locate the exact battle sites. The result is an excellent account of a 
classic small unit action. 

United States Air Force Academy M. HAMLIN CANNON 


CARROLL WRIGHT AND LABOR REFORM: THE ORIGIN OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. By James Leiby. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 46.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 242. $4.75.) Carroll Wright gained na- 
tional reputation for his statistical expertness and his knowledge of the “labor question” 
as head of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics (1873-1888), as first federal 
Commissioner of Labor (1885-1905), as editor or director of more than one hundred 
volumes of official government reports, as author of numerous articles and books, and 
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as member of the US Strike Commission (1894) and the Anthracite Coal Commission 
(1902). Leiby’s monograph examines critically Wright's public career, the sources of his 
ideas about industrial society and "labor reform,” and the early development of social 
and economic statistics and the government bureaus specializing in that work. Three 
themes deserve mention. The detailed treatment of the founding of the Massachusetts 
bureau (1869) and its relationship to the post-bellum Bay State labor movement is 
expert. Its early directors, enemies of the “wages system,” were replaced by lawyer 
Wright, who shifted the bureau’s emphasis out of “politics,” rejected “panaceas” and 
“theorizing,” made its findings less controversial, and gained national stature for him- 
self. A second theme explores Wright’s social thought and convincingly demonstrates 
how his early New England experiences, especially his schooling, his father’s Universalist 
theology, and his civic experiences in Reading, Massachusetts (a town by-passed by the 
factory system), shaped a belief that “a benevolent and omnipotent providence [was] 
at work in history” and that “evil and discontent’ were “merely essential goads to 
progress.” Wright’s self-proclaimed role was to enlighten the “public” and thereby effect 
orderly social progress, The third important theme relates to the second. Wright’s ex- 
periences supported “assumptions .. . congenial with his melioristic religious views and 
[his] ... ambition to identify himself with the public,” but blinded him to important 
new realities and prevented him from “contributing to the advance of statistical or social 
theory." This point is exhaustingly discussed and leads Leiby to conclude that Wright, 
an “unusually able” public servant, was not interested in the “relationship of statistical 
fact to social theory” or “in helping the victims of the industrial problem.” Instead, he 
was “really interested in change” and saw himself as giving an anxious public “reas- 
surance on the authority of ‘scientific facts.’” Leiby finds “his limitations as significant 
as his achievements.” These themes are well developed, but the author is less convincing 
in claiming that Wright’s "beliefs and hopes . . . were widely shared by his con- 
temporaries.” To which contemporaries is he referring? Gompers? Cleveland? Debs? 
the Adams brothers? Carnegie? The absence of comparative evidence leaves this con- 
clusion hanging. Perhaps this results from excessive reliance on Wright's own writings 
at the expense of other contemporary sources. 

State University of New York, Buffalo Hersert G. GUTMAN 


THE MATADOR LAND AND CATTLE COMPANY. By W. M. Pearce. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 244. $5.95.) During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century British cattle companies participated heavily in what General Brisbin 
labeled the “beef bonanza.” Prominent among them was the Matador Land and Cattle 
Company, Limited, formed by a group of Dundee Scots in 1882. Beginning with a 
purchase of about 100,000 acres held in fee simple, range rights to 1,500,000 additional 
acres, and some 40,000 head of cattle, the company spread northward from Texas to 
the Dakotas, Montana, and, for about fifteen years, into Canada. The Scots, known for 
their appreciation of a penny, literally poured money into this and other western cattle 
companies. Some of them lost heavily in the “big die" of 1886-1887 and were never 
the same afterward. The Matador also suffered, but in 1891 its backers made the very 
intelligent move of hiring Murdo Mackenzie, then manager of the British-owned Prairie 
Land and Cattle Company. He moved the Matador’s American headquarters to his 
home at Trinidad, Colorado, and for the next thirty-five years he directed its destinies 
so skillfully that Theodore Roosevelt called him “the most influential of cattlemen.” In 
1951, when the company’s liquidation began, its property was valued at nineteen million 
dollars, and it remained the only large foreign-owned organization devoted to raising 
American cattle, William Pearce, academic vice-president of Texas Technological College 
at Lubbock, found most of his story in the Matador’s files, a collection of some 400,000 
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separate items. To it he added three other unpublished accounts (two of which were 
M.A. theses) and a relatively small list of published books and articles. While some 
criticism might be leveled at an almost exclusive use of a single source, the magnitude 
of the company’s papers somewhat softens the charge. This carefully drawn study, well 
executed by the publishers and with a handsome dust jacket created by the talented 
Joe Beeler, is a most welcome addition to the story of the western cattle companies. 

University of Colorado Rosert G. ATHEARN 


MISSION OF CHANGE IN ALASKA: ESKIMOS AND MORAVIANS ON THE 
KUSKOKWIM. By Wendell H. Oswalt. (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 
1963. Pp. x, 170. $6.00.) Anthropologist Wendell Oswalt of the University of California 
traces the mutual impact of American Moravian missionaries and lower Kuskokwim 
River Eskimos in southwest Alaska from 1884 to 1925. Besides field inspections and 
interviews, he has used contemporary missionary accounts (many in the Huntington 
Library) to weigh the role of the Moravians as agents of acculturation. Employing a 
mass of diaries, letters, and sketches, much periodical literature, and a minimum 
(happily) of the secondary publications that afflict Alaskana, Oswalt has constructed 
the confrontation artistically. We can only hope for more studies like this one before 
we can synthetically assess the acculturation among the Alaskan aborigines. The 
author concludes: since ancient ways quickly and peacefully succumbed to “Euro- 
American” influences, “the introduction of a new and complex religious system into 
a primitive society need not tear asunder the lives of the primitive peoples involved.” 
This seems oversimplified, precisely because the aboriginal Eskimo did not possess 
the sense of a Supreme Being and of the hereafter; there was little to uproot. As 
for the place of the Christian missionaries in general, were they not merely a force, 
the importance of which was not greater than many another Western influence? 

Seattle University GERARD G. STECKLER, S.J. 


THE ORIGINS OF TEAPOT DOME: PROGRESSIVES, PARTIES, AND PETRO- 
LEUM, 1909-1921. By ]. Leonard Bates. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1963. Pp. 
viii, 278. $7.50.) In most books ‘Teapot Dome” refers to the great scandal of the 1920's 
and symbolizes the tawdry politics of that era. J. Leonard Bates's book is not a study 
of the scandal in the Harding-Coolidge administrations. It is, instead, a detailed account 
of legislative and bureaucratic wrangling over national oil resources and oil policy, 
1909-1921. (The basic question was whether or not the government should lease reserves 
to private interests and, if so, under what terms.) Teapot Dome, the Wyoming oil pool 
that would supply the name for the scandal, was only one of several petroleum deposits 
that private businessmen reached for and that conservationists defended during these 
years. Bates shows, among other things, that the oil leasing policies of Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall in the 1920's, as well as the policies of conservationists who op- 
posed him, were merely the final strategic moves in a donnybrook extending back to 
1909, at least. As Bates has structured his story, the Leasing Law of 1920 is the legislative 
climax, but Teapot Dome (the scandal) is the denouement. The book ends as the 
congressional investigation of Fall's leasing policy begins. Bates's scholarship is im- 
pressive. His research, mostly in unpublished manuscripts and government documents, 
has been deep and wide; his knowledge of conservation and of twentieth-century politics 
is extensive; and his dispassionate narrative has about it a tone of competence and 
authority that makes for a respectable and reliable work. He could, however, have honed 
his style and focused his story better than he has done. Wordy passages discourage the 
reader's attention. At times, the narrative slows and bores in upon .a topic beyond any 
apparent need, and the reader wonders where the author is leading him. But in the 
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end one comes to full awareness that a new dimension has been added to the history 
of Teapot Dome. Behind this scar of the r920's lay a significant decade of strife and 
scheming in Washington over deposits of oil in federal lands to the west. 

Louisana State University Bort Noccrs 


FROM THE NEW FREEDOM TO THE NEW FRONTIER: A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1912 TO THE PRESENT. By André Maurois. Translated 
by Patrick O'Brien. (New York: David McKay Company. 1963. Pp. xii, 355. $5.00.) 
In 1959 a group of editors hit upon the idea of publishing a "parallel" history of the 
two giants of the twentieth century: the United States and the Soviet Union. Louis 
Aragon would write the volume on the USSR; André Maurois would interpret the 
United States. A synthesis prepared for "the average reader of numerous countries,” 
Maurois's study makes no claim to originality. Yet even as popular history, it has short- 
comings. Since Maurois rested his synthesis on a small number of works, his account 
reflects the thinness of his sources. Even more important, he ignores the opportunity to 
compare developments in America and Russia; hence, little is gained by the attempt to 
write "parallel" history. Maurois has, nonetheless, written a skillful narrative of America 
from Wilson to Kennedy. To clarify unfamiliar American episodes for bis European 
readers, he makes some striking analogies. "As for the senators," he explains, "they 
are in Washington what the cardinals are in Rome.” He compares Wilson's threat to go 
home from Versailles to Disraeli's maneuver at the Congress of Berlin. When Wilson's 
jaws clenched in anger, this "was as highly significant as the quivering of the calf 
had been to Napoleon." Maurois is not uncritical of America. He can muster a fine 
‘Gallic disdain for prohibition, "that baneful law . . . forced upon the men of the great 
cities, upon the workers and the intellectuals by puritanical farmers and women brimful 
of worthy intentions" He has a wicked description of that "great sentimental child," 
William Jennings Bryan, “arrayed in candid probity and white alpaca.” Yet he obviously 
feels warmly toward America, and his assessment of the American character is generous. 
Americans, he concludes, feel themselves united by “the love of peace, a genuine wish 
to act well, a philosophy that tucks tragedy away between brackets, and an optimism 
‚that is based upon faith in mankind.” 

Columbia University Wırııam E. LEUCHTENBURG 


PERILOUS EQUILIBRIUM: THE UNITED STATES AND THE LONDON NAVAL 
CONFERENCE OF 1930. By Raymond G. O’Connor. (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press. 1962. Pp. 188. $5.00.) Here is impressive documentation of the futile quest for the 
twin willo’-the-wisps of security and disarmament that exercised politicians and naval 
technicians during the interwar years; documentation, too, of a grinding process of 
interdepartmental accommodation within the American government. The thesis is 
that the treaty “constituted a formal repudiation by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan of the imperialism that had developed in these countries near the end of 
the nineteenth century . . . a concrete demonstration of the willingness of these nations 
to renounce aggressive force as an instrument of foreign policy. . . ." Three brief chap- 
ters trace interacting naval and diplomatic developments through Japan's emergence as 
a major threat, the navy's frustration at Washington (1921-1922), the failure of further 
limitation at Geneva (1927), and two succeeding years of inaction and Anglo-American 
ill will. Seven more recount the tortuous course of Anglo-American compromise, of 
Franco-Italian demurrers and three-power agreement at London, and the ratification of 
the resulting treaty. A concluding review points up the “calculated risk” involved in 
trusting Japan to “behave herself’ until 1936, when an agreed equilibrium between 
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that country and the United States was scheduled to be reached—a calculation defeated 
by American failure to remedy a previously accumulated tonnage deficit. This story 
joins a long roster of accounts of the conference, by David Wainhouse (1931), Merze 
ate (1948), Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy (1948), Robert H. Ferrell (1957), 
Elting E. Morison (1960), Thaddeus V. Tuleja (1963), and Gerald E. Wheeler (1963). 
The passage of time, the increasing availability of records, and rising interest in the 
relation of naval policy to diplomacy have developed a perspective to which Professor 
O'Connor contributes ably. He shows that, despite the repudiation of imperialism posited 
in his introduction, the story unfolding at London was one of “failure to comprehend 
e role of air power . .. faith in unenforceable agreements . . . fervent dedication to 
ce and . . . political desire for a treaty" which “combined to create an unstable and 
illusory equilibrium of armaments.” And, as a minor theme, he shows clearly that the 
navy, charged professionally with implementing foreign policy, was disregarded by the 
liticians at Washington, was powerful but unsuccessful at Geneva, and was at Lon- 
don subservient to political considerations and divided within itself—hardly a good 
augury for cooperation with the statesmen who were to meet the developing crisis of 
Ri decade. 
ew Brunswick, New Jersey L. Erman Euus 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 1941. 
seven volumes. Volume VI, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of State 
Publication 7618.| (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1963. Pp. vi, 622. 
$275.) The first half of this volume covers matters of general concern to all the Ameri- 
cah republics including a variety of topics relating to: the unsuccessful efforts of the 
United States to elicit support for the Uruguayan proposal to accord nonbelligerent status 
to| American nations at war with countries outside the hemisphere; the imposition of 
cohtrols over the exports of strategic materials from the United States; the activities of 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee relative to the formula- 
tion of a common policy for the use of foreign flag vessels immobilized in American 
ports; and the thorny problem involving the issuance of our black list affecting individu- 
alg and companies residing or operating in Latin America, The last half of the volume 
concerns our relations with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile. High on our list of 
priorities was the elimination of Axis controlled or oriented airlines. An interesting 
gentine item was the conclusion of a reciprocal trade agreement, the first commercial 
treaty between the United States and Argentina in ninety years. Of these nations Brazil 
appeared to be the most cooperative with the United States. In urging the State De- 
ent to increase efforts to assist Brazil, Ambassador Caffery noted to Secretary Hull: 
"I apprehend that the Brazilian authorities will be unwilling to continue indefinitely 
to do everything we ask them when we may appear to be remiss on our side." Our rela- 
tions with Chile, in the main, were similar to those concerning the other three nations. 
One document, however, which is not an isolated case, illustrates a characteristic of this 
and other volumes in the series. On December 10, 1941, Ambassador Claude Bowers 
reported from Santiago the genuine alarm of the Chilean government over the possibility 
of a Japanese attack on their exposed coastline and requested firm assurance of United 
States assistance in the event of war. The reader looks in vain for an answer to Bowers' 
* dispatch. Obviously not all the papers can be included in this volume, but it does not 
appear that any of the restrictions listed in the preface would prevent the editors from 
inserting a footnote indicating whether Secretary Hull answered the Chilean govern- 
ment; or, if not, they might have given some clue as to the State Departments reasons 
for ignoring such an urgent request. 
California State College at Los Angeles Epwarp O. GUERRANT 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1943. Volume I, GENERAL. [Department of State Publication 7585.] (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1963. Pp. vi, 1,189. $4.00.) The contents of this 
impeccably edited miscellany impel several bleak reflections. They support Hugh 
Gibson’s wry dictum that diplomacy has all the glamour of a grocery store. They 
underline the truism that the wartime necessities of the military cause the subordina- 
tion of all other considerations. They provide substance for the view that the elaborate- 
ness of negotiations over peripheral issues in wartime tends to conceal the super- 
ficiality of both the parleys and the decisions. For example, almost a quarter of the 
volume is devoted to documents concerning the Bermuda Conference on the refugee 
problem and to attempts to succor displaced persons. But the reluctant call for the 
conference was instigated partly to relieve the hard-pressed British government from 
the pressures of domestic opinion. The delegates themselves stressed: “Concrete 
action in regard to the refugee situation in Spain would constitute one of the few 
definitely affirmative steps for this Conference. It would appear to be essential to 
empty Spain as rapidly as possible. This would allay some of the criticism presently 
directed against the British and American Governments for their inability to handle 
a situation which is not unreasonably difficult. It would also be of direct assistance 
to the refugees in occupied Europe since it would create vacancies which they could 
fill and would encourage attempts on their part to escape from German rule.” From 
the compounded confusion of the succeeding sections there emerges, however, the indi- 
cation that only several thousand refugees were involved. The other major issues stressed 
in this volume were the tripartite conference in Moscow and the establishment of 
UNRRA. There are sections dealing with attempts to re-establish trade between Spain 
and Portugal and French North Africa, exchanges of prisoners and officials, and other 
subjects that could not be fitted into one of the additional volumes for 1943. Tradition- 
alists should welcome the section on that hardiest of perennials, whaling, but even here 
the war intruded. | 

Montana State University JULES ALEXANDER KARLIN 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1943. Volume III, THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH; EASTERN EUROPE; THE 
FAR EAST. [Department of State Publication y6or.] (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1963. Pp. vii, 1,151. $3.50.) Roughly two-thirds of this splendidly 
compiled volume deals with Eastern Europe, primarily Russia and Poland. The major 
theme—and there is a major theme—reveals growing Western preoccupation with fu- 
ture plans and policies of the Soviet Union. Indeed, the first document records the Brit- 
ish government’s belief that it was imperative that some agreement be reached on “post- 
war adjustments between the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union before 
- the armistice period” in order to forestall the probable development of “discord, sus- 
picion, and recrimination.” One gains the impression that while the British govern- 
ment was ready to accept Soviet control of the Balkan States and to agree to some of 
the Russian policies toward Poland, President Roosevelt was principally concerned with 
the effect these would have on American public opinion, especially among Americans 
of Polish origin. While Western leaders recognized the nature of the Soviet threats, 
Roosevelt consoled himself that through personal diplomacy he could "housebreak" 
Stalin. Neither he nor Cordell Hull was willing to make any commitments regarding 
territorial adjustments until the close of the war; to press the Polish question might 
prejudice future amicable relations between the United States and the Soyiet Union 
and other Eastern European nations. This stand alarmed the Polish government-in- 
exile. General Sikorski, the Prime Minister, pleaded with Roosevelt and Hull that, 
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to Stalin, Poland was a test case, and that he would interpret the postponement of 
the boundary question as a sign of acquiescence and weakness. As the year came to 
a close, the American ambassador to the Soviet Union began to note increasing self- 
confidence on the part of the Russian leaders and a concomitant pronounced hostility 
to the West, as well as a decreasing desire for collaboration. The other documents 
cover such things as the Alaska highway, trade relations with Australia, treatment 
af American prisoners of war in Japan, and United States interest in the Free Thai 
movement, 

University of Connecticut Louis L. Gerson 


THE SIEGFRIED LINE CAMPAIGN. By Charles B. MacDonald. [U.S. Army in 
World War II: The European Theater of Operations] (Washington, D. C.: Office of 
the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1963. Pp. xxi, 670. $8.75.) 
The Siegfried Line Campaign, another of the volumes in the history of the US Army 
in World War II, should command a high place among the fine studies already issued 
by the army's Office of the Chief of Military History. Its author is well qualified to 
write such a work, not only because of his own experience in the field but because of 
his ability to sort out and clarify the complex combined operations of infantry, armor, 
and air-borne troops. The Siegfried Line Campaign is essentially a tactical history of 
the US and Allied military operations on the northern flank of the drive to the Rhine 
and should be read along with the big picture, as seen in Forrest Pogue's Supreme 
Command and Roland Ruppenthal’s Logistical Support of the Armies. It is the account 
of the frustrating and agonizing breaching of the German West Wall, popularly 
called the Siegfried Line, from September 11 to December 15, 1944, by the US First 
and Ninth Armies, the First Airborne Army, and the American units under British 
and Canadian command, all part of the vast battle that extended from the Nether- 
lands to the Mediterranean. The campaign was not a sweeping pursuit but a series of 
slugging drives netting only twenty-two miles inside the German frontier at a cost 
of some 140,000 American battle and nonbattle casualties. Mr. MacDonald describes in 
detail from command post to foxhole the victims of the Huertgen Forest, the fight 
to gain Aachen, and the battle for the Rur Plain and the Rur River dams, “the neg- 
lected objective.” In over-all plan and in small unit detail he recalls the largest air- 
borne army attack in World War II and its costly accomplishment. Each chapter 
presents not only the action of individual soldiers but the pattern and problems of 
command, intelligence, and logistics. A most effective last chapter weighs critically 
both the plan and the accomplishment of the whole campaign. For the military his- 
torian, in particular, there is a valuable appendix on the sources, evaluating everything 
from the combat interviews by field historians to the personal afteraction letters and 
books of many units and officers. This book is a vivid, authentic account of operations. 
It is excellent military history. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Roy Lamson 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, By John M. Swomley, Jr. Foreword by George 
McGovern. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1964. Pp. xi, 266. $6.00.) Mr. Swomley’s thesis is 
that since World War II the military has greatly increased its influence and power 
in the United States and that the growth “was a result of conscious planning for 
power.” “Even though the framework of civilian control remains,” he states, “the 
substance of American government today is increasingly that of military power.” He 
then sets out “to trace the story of the growth of military influence over civilian Ameri- 
can government.” The burden of his proof rests on the army’s efforts to have legisla- 
tion enacted for universal military training. The first eight chapters of the book recount 
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the story of the pressures for and against the legislation and the course of the various 
measures in Congress. But all his evidence indicates that the military establishment, 
which “had become the most powerful pressure group in the country,”- was powerless 
to prevent the defeat of universal military training. Thus he destroys his own thesis. 
Having failed to substantiate his main proposition, he goes on to attempt to demon- 
strate that “practically every area of our national life has overtly or subtly been affected 
by military ideas and organizations. . . .” The areas he investigates are the nation’s 
economy; press, radio, and television; and foreign policy. In each sphere he fails 
to demonstrate his contention. In the area of the nation's economy, his proof rests 
on statistics of the amount of land the military owns, the number of people it employs, 
its budget, and its manufacturing output. In foreign policy, the role of the army is 
depicted as part of some sort of a plot to embroil the nation in hostilities with Russia. 
NATO appears to be a vehicle for the army to increase its power. Three chapters on 
“Militarism and the Far Right,” "Religion and the Military,” and “Military Influence 
in Education," in which he seeks to demonstrate the military's pernicious influence, 
are not very effective. There are, of course, some retired officers involved in extreme 
Rightist causes, but they constitute such a small and fringe group as to be almost 
ludicrous. To refute Swomley's views, one need only point to Truman's recall of 
MacArthur, McNamara’s absolute control over the Defense Department, and the 
abandonment of compulsory ROTC at many colleges. And, indeed, when a general 
finally got to the White House, the military was never more bridled. 

University of Californta, Berkeley ARMIN RAPPAPORT 


EMPIRE OF THE INCA. By Burr Cartwright Brundage. Foreword by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, Number 69.] (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1963. Pp. xvii, 396. $6.95.) In bis brief introduction to 
this work Arnold Toynbee comments on the dramatic quality of Inca history and on 
its value for a comparative study of empires. Both features are made explicit in the 
work itself, which reviews the whole of Inca history from the beginnings to the 
Spanish conquest in a text rich with prose and allusion to other cultures. Though 
written from the primary sources, the book makes its major impression not through 
depth of scholarship but through power of language. The scholarship is respectable, 
but underplayed. Notes are not numbered; citations are selected and abbreviated to 
the point of inconvenience. There is no easy way to discover whether a given source has 
or has not been consulted. The style is not that of most modern historical writing. (“It 
cannot be doubted that the end of a great empire was inscribed in the covert calligraphy 
of his heart") But neither the unsystematic citations nor the romanticizing tendencies 
in style are indications of superficiality in content. The sources have been carefully 
studied, and the author appears to be in control on the substance of Inca history. The 
empire is conceived as the creation of its rulers, especially Viracocha and Pachacuti, 
and of the combined, manipulated forces of religion and conquest The history is 
divided into three parts: "Fons et Origo," through Viracocha; “The Role of Caesar,” 
the period of Pachacuti; and "Caesar's House,” from Topa Inca to Huascar. In large 
part the chronology and interpretation follow, as they well may, the conclusions of 
J. H. Rowe. Like Toynbee, Brundage is impressed with the historic irony of an empire 
whose sufficiency within native American terms and limits failed so dramatically 
when confronted by Spanish arms. 

State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


GUATEMALA: THE STORY OF AN EMERGENT LATIN-AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY. By Mario Rosenthal. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 1962. Pp. 327. $4.50.) 
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In the light of the relative neglect of the six small countries between Mexico and 
Colombia in the burgeoning English-language literature on Latin America, there is 
a real need for a reasonably competent, moderately objective history of modern 
Guatemala. Unfortunately, Mr. Rosenthal’s book is not such a contribution. Its treat- 
ment of the preconquest and colonial eras is thoroughly pedestrian, and the chapters 
spanning the period from independence to the revolution of 1944 add almost nothing 
to Jones’s standard work. Peculiarly, this indispensable volume is the most notable 
omission from a bibliography composed largely of inferior volumes. In sum, Rosenthal’s 
Guatemala cannot be taken seriously as a historical study. The author’s chief concern, 
however, is not so much with the past as with the Guatemala of today, although he 
fails to carry its historical evolution to the present. Treatment of the years 1944-1957 
is generally superficial and one-sided, designed to support an untenable thesis. The 
uninformed reader is left with a dangerously incomplete and highly distorted picture 
of this most important of the Central American republics. The informed reader can 
only reject many of Rosenthal’s basic contentions. Beyond 1957 the book deteriorates 
into a run-of-the-mill propaganda polemic for General Ydígoras Fuentes, President 
of Guatemala at the time of the book’s publication. Indeed, Rosenthal’s almost com- 
plete failure to cover developments since the 1957 elections is explicable only in light 
of the fact that he was already collaborating with Ydigoras in the preparation of 
another book spanning the latter’s presidential years, since published as My War with 
Communism (1963). Unfortunately there is little justification for taking Rosenthal’s 
book seriously as either history or as current political analysis. As the former, Guatemala 
is shallow and uninspired; as the latter, it is superficial and unreliable at best. 

Columbia University RonaLp M. SCHNEIDER 


VASCO DE QUIROGA AND HIS PUEBLO-HOSPITALS OF SANTA FE. By 
Fintan B. Warren, O.F.M. (Washington, D. C.: Academy of American Franciscan 
History. 1963. Pp. viii, 133. $6.00.) Among the truly magnificent figures of the Catholic 
Church in sixteenth-century New Spain was Vasco de Quiroga, a reformer who devoted 
his life to the defense and welfare of the recently conquered Indians. Fintan B. War- 
ren's study covers the pueblo hospitals—defined as "charitable institutions for the 
refuge, maintenance, or education of needy, aged, infirm, or young persons”—es- 
tablished by the famous Spaniard just outside Mexico City and among the Tarascan 
Indians of Pátzcuaro, Michoacán. Though Warren has written primarily a narrative 
account, he explores the ideological background of Quiroga's experiments, in particular 
their ties with the Utopia of Thomas More. Warren's Quiroga has his weaknesses, 
but the picture that emerges is in keeping with the sympathetic portrait that history 
has left behind of a man-apostle firmly dedicated to the ideals of his faith. The account 
is based on both secondary and archival sources, which the author has obviously 
mastered. Unfortunately, Warren has marred an otherwise scholarly discussion by 
including in his summary an attack on Communism and, by implication, the expropria- 
tion during the Mexican Revolution of private property for the sake of reform. 

Smith College Ramon Epvarpo Ruz 


EL SALARIADO MINERO EN CHILE COLONIAL: SU DESARROLLO EN UNA 
SOCIEDAD PROVINCIAL: EL NORTE CHICO 1690-1800. By Marcello Carmagnani. 
([Santiago:] Universidad de Chile, Centro de Historia Colonial. 1963. Pp. 114.) 
Marcello Carmagnani has performed a great service with the publication of his study 
of economic and social developments in northern Chile, 1690-1800. Using a wide range 
of source material, a clear and concise style, and careful and plentiful footnotes, he 
has ably determined the economic and social patterns that mark the area off as a 
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separate unit from the Chilean central valley. Although the main purpose of the study 
is to analyze the problems that developed when mining became a major concern in 
El Norte Chico, other social and economic modifications are examined. Shifts in 
agricultural production, the decline of the encomienda, and the appearance of the 
mestizo are topics for the author’s concern. The monograph is an outstanding addition 
to Chilean historical literature, as it delves into a relatively unexplored area of colonial 
history. 
University of Denver Terence S. Tarr 


FRAY IGNACIO MARINO, O. P, CAPELLAN GENERAL DEL EJÉRCITO 
LIBERTADOR. By Roberto María Tisnés J., C.M.F. Prologue by Oswaldo Díaz Diaz. 
[Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Volume CI.] (Bogotá: Editorial A B C. 1963. Pp. xvi, 
285.) Mariño was a Dominican friar .on mission duty in the llanos of Casanare at the 
time of the Spanish reconquest of New Granada in 1815. Refusing to surrender, he 
led Indians and Haneros in successful guerrilla warfare against the royalists. Later, he 
served with Bolívar in the campaign of 1819 as chaplain of the army. Though Mariño 
was a minor figure in the history of the independence of Colombia, his career interests 
those concerned with the history of the Church and more particularly of the Do- 
minican order in Colombia. Tisnés has produced a sometimes engaging but often wordy 
biography. The data on Marifio could have been presented within the limits of an 
article; they are here interspersed with already known aspects of the general history 
of New Granada and lengthy editorializing on matters of opinion. The author is a 
patriot, a Conservative, a-Bolivarian, a Hispanist, and a great admirer of the Domini- 
‘cans. He leans heavily on the writings of the Dominican historian Andrés Mesanza 
and on the standard histories of the period (Groot, Restrepo). He has also combed 
the Archivo Nacional for material (rather scant) on his hero as well as certain parish 
records. An appendix presents some relevant documents. Those who wade through 
this book will be rewarded with some interesting side lights on the behavior of 
Granadan ecclesiastics during the difficult years of revolution and counterrevolution 
from 1810 to 1819. ' 

Vassar College CHARLES GRIFFIN 


DOCUMENTOS HISTÓRICOS DE LA REVOLUCIÓN MEXICANA. REVOLU- 
CIÓN Y RÉGIMEN CONSTITUCIONALISTA, Volume IV, EL PLAN DE GUAD- 
ALUPE. Edited for the Comisión de Investigaciones Históricas de la Revolución Mexi- 
cana under the direction of Isidro Fabela. [Fuentes y documentos de la historia de 
México.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1963. Pp. xiii, 220.) The 
fourth volume in this documentary series edited by President Carranza's Foreign 
Secretary adds still another segment to the carrancista interpretation of that troubled 
decade of 1910 (previous volumes reviewed in AHR, LXVII [Jan. 1962], 523, LXVIII 
[Jan. 1963], 563, and LXIX [Oct. 1963], 251). Once again the focus is on the years 
1913-1915 and this time on the manifesto of March 26, 1913, in which Carranza an- 
nounced his determination to overthrow the Huerta regime. The narrative, liberally 
sprinkled with personal letters, official communications, decrees, and laws, commences 
with a review of Huerta’s treacherous overthrow and assassination of Madero at the 
beginning of 1913, then shifts to the northern state of Coahuila where Governor Car- 
ranza's resistance presented serious difficulties for Huerta. That simple, one-page declara- 
tion, the March 26 Plan of Guadalupe, which withdrew recognition from the Huerta 
administration and named Carranza commander of the constitutionalist forces and 
provisional national executive, was signed by only a handful of followers. Yet during 
the ensuing months the constitutionalist contagion spread rapidly through northern 
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Mexico. By the end of 1914, with his base of operations located at Veracruz, Carranza 
sought to increase his popularity and authority with decrees for agrarian reform, 
petroleum exploitation, and municipal organization. The patchwork of documents and 
narrative then skips to Carranza's ultimate victory. In the final. pages Fabela returns 
to his central theme—that the stability and institutions of modern Mexico owed their 
origins to the Plan of Guadalupe. Rather than the numbered documents or lengthy 
summaries Fabela has included in previous volumes, this one varies the presentation as 
the author weaves the documents into a coherent narrative. Yet his violent pro- 
Carranza and anti-yangui bias remains painfully evident, and occasional digressions 
detract considerably from the flow of his story. Despite all efforts the Plan of Guada- 
lupe does not emerge as a transcendental event in Mexican history, perhaps not even 
warranting a title in this series. The student of Mexican history, nevertheless, will find 
that this volume, like it predecessors, provides excellent material on internal develop- 
ments during the first decade of the Revolution. 

University of California, Berkeley James R. ScoBIE 


PROPHETS OF THE REVOLUTION: PROFILES OF LATIN AMERICAN LEAD- 
ERS. By Robert J. Alexander. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1962. Pp. viii, 322. 
$4.95.) In twelve short political biographies Professor Alexander outlines the careers 
of some of the most magnetic and influential makers of modern Latin America. These 
men are not so much “prophets of the revolution" as they are instigators of various 
kinds of “revolution” in the area. They range from the moderate Arturo Alessandri 
of Chile to the radical Fidel Castro of Cuba, from the democraticminded Muñoz 
Marín of Puerto Rico to the authoritarian Juan Perón of Argentina. But one thing they 
have in common: the will to break the traditional structure of Latin American society. 
This work is designed neither for the expert nor the novice in Latin American studies, 
but rather for the informed general reader, as supplementary and background in- 
formation on the current problems troubling Latin America and US-Latin American 
relations. The sketches are uneven in quality. Lázaro Cárdenas and Arturo Alessandri 
in particular are treated rather superficially, Their complex and checkered careers 
need a critical analysis rather than a chronological account of their deeds to be under- 
standable in the context of their countries’ problems and crises. Castro, too, needs 
further probing, and in light of the voluminous literature on Cuba, Alexander could 
have presented us with a picture (or a choice of pictures) of greater depth. Perón 
fares best of all. One may quarrel with Alexander on a point or two of his interpreta- 
tion, but the reader quickly perceives that the author knows this subject well and 
feels strongly about his regime and accomplishments. In other words with the Perón 
sketch we are presented with a point of view of some depth; we feel that we have a 
grasp of the man, his time, and his country that is lacking in the others. Let me end 
on a positive note. The sketches are informative and interesting, the selections well 
chosen, and the writing smooth. The introduction and conclusion are short but per- 
ceptive essays on Latin America’s past and current problems. 

University of Texas Karu M. SCHMITT 
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- in Catos De Agricultura. Acta Antiqua Acad. 
Sc. Ungaricae, no. 3-4, 1963. 

M. I. Henperson, The Establishment of 
the Equester Ordo. Jour. Roman Stud., LIU, 
1963. 

Sm RoNALD Syme. Ten Tribunes. Ibid. 

J. P. V. D. BarspoN. The Commentariolum 
Petittonis. Class. Quar., Nov. 1963. 

W. S. Warr. Notes on Cicero, Ad Atticum, 
Books 5-8, Mnemosyne, no. 4, 1963. 

Sm RoNALD Sym. Senators, Tribes and 
Towns. Historia, Jan. 1964. 

G. D. B. Jones. Southern Etruria 50-40 B.C.: 
An Attack on Vei in 41 s.c. Latomus, Oct. 


1963. 
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M. J. McGann. Vinnius Valens, Son of 
Vinnius Asina. Class. Quar., Nov. 1963. 

J. J. Wnxes. Note on the Mutiny of the 
Pannonian Legions in A.D. 14. Ibid. 

C. NicoLEeTr. L'inscription de l’autel de 
Narbonne et la “Commendatio” des Chevaliers. 
Latomus, Oct. 1963. 

A. Carren. La géographie dans les tragé- 
dies de Sénèque. Ibid, 

N. 'fanic-GILLOTAUI. Sénèque, face au 
suicide. Ant. Class., no. 2, 1963. 

Denis Henny and B. Warxmzn. Tacitus and 
Seneca. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1963. 

R. FLACELIÈRE. Rome et ses empereurs vus 
par Plutarque. Ant. Class., no. 1, 1963. 

Francus Murar. The Fiscus in the First 
Two Centuries. Jour. Roman Stud., LII, 
1963. 

J. C. Mann. The Raising of New Legions 
under the Principate. Latomus, Oct. 1963. 

J. H. C. Kern. Römische Modioli des r. 
Jahrhunderts n. Chr. Mnemosyne, no. 4, 1963. 

P. R. C. Weaver. The Status Nomencla- 
ture of the Imperial Freedmen. Class. Quar., 
Nov. 1963. i 

Vincent H. pg P. Cassıpy. The Voyage of 
an Island. Speculum, Oct. 1963. 

Mary ANN T. Burns, Pliny’s Ideal Roman. 
Class. Jour., Mar. 1964. 

jJ. C. Mann. City-Names in the Western Em- 
pire. Latomus, Oct, 1963. 

GILBERT Pıcarn. Les reliefs de l'arc de 
Septime Sévére au Forum Romain. Comptes- 
Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan. 1962. 

J. Schwartz. L. Domitius Domitianus et 
l'épigraphé. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan. 1963. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. Some Political No- 
tions in Coin Types between 294 and 313. 
Jour. Roman Stud., LIII, 1963. 

Ramsay MacMuLLEN. Barbarian Enclaves 
in the Northern Roman Empire. Ant. Class., 
no. 2, 1963. 

W. G. SINNIGEN. Barbaricarii, Barbari and 
the Notitia Dignitatum, Latomus, Oct. 1963. 

Warrer Emi Karar. The Emperor Julian's 
Assessment of the Significance and Function 
of History. Proc. dm. Philos. Soc., Feb. 28, 
1964. 

durs M. CAMERON. Agathias and Ced- 
renus on Julian. Jour. Roman Stud., LE, 
1963. 

2% R Hanos. The Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West: A Case of Suicide or 
Force Majeure. Greece and Rome, Oct. 1963. 

J. SziiÁgyi. Prices and Wages in the West- 
ern Provinces of the Roman Empire. Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, no. 3-4, 1963. 

MassrwILIANO Pavan. Storia d'una pro- 
vincia: La Gallia Romana. Parola del Passato, 
no. 90, 1963. 

J. Frrz. Legati Augusti pro praetore Pan- 
noniae Inferioris. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. 
Ungaricae, no. 3-4, 1963. 

A. M. MarzvaNri. llliriskie plemena v 
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dorimskuiu epokhu [The Illyrian Tribes in 
the nn Period]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 
4, 1903. 

L. Vínapr, Additional Notes on the Problem 
of the Late Roman Dalmatian cunei. Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Sc. Ungaricae, no. 3-4, 1963. 

Iu. K. KorosossKaia. Veteranskoe zemlev- 
ladenie v Pannonia [Veteran Landholding in 
Pannonia]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1963. 

A. K. Korovma. Drevniaia Tiramba [An- 
cient 'Tiramba]. Ibid. 

G. H. Diaconu. Despre Sarmeti la Dunärca 
de Jos in lumina descoperirlor de la Ti irggor 
[The Sarmatians on the Lower Danube in the 
Light of the Discoveries of Tirgsor]. Studii pi 
cercetări de ist. veche, no. 2, 1963. 

FANOULA PaPAzooLoU. Notes d'épigraphie 
et de topographie macédoniennes. Bull. Corr. 
Hell., no. 2, 1963. 

I. S. Svenrsrrsxata. Raby i vol'nootpushche- 
miki v sel'skikh mestnostiakh provintsii Asii 
[Slaves and Freedmen in the Rural Districts 
of the Province of Asia]. Vesinik drev. ist, 
no. 4, 1963. 

I. A, Rıchmonn. Palmyra under the Aegis 
of the Romans. Jour. Roman Stud., LIII, 1963. 

SIEGFRIED MrrTMANN. Die römische Strasse 
in der nordwestlichen Belka. Zeitsch. deutsch. 
Palästina-Vereins, Dec. 1963. 

CLAUDE Pomssor. Immunitas Perticae Car- 
‚thaginiensium. Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr. 
Belles-Lettres, Jan. 1962. 

R. P. DuNcaN-]owzs. City Population in 
Roman Africa. Jour. Roman Stud., LIII, 1963. 

L F. GorovacHEev. Melkoe 1 srednec 
zemleladenie v rimskoi Afrike pervykh trekh 
vekov imperii [Small and Medium Landhold- 
ing in Roman Africa in the First Three Cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., no. 3, 1963. 

E, G. Turner. Dramatic Representations 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt: How Long Do They 
Continue? Ant. Class., no. 1, 1963. 

Iu. M. Kosirsanov. Izbranie tsarie v 
drevnem Aksume [The Election of a King 
in Ancient Aksum]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 
4, 1963. 

Joan Knox. Romans 15 14-33 and Paul's 
Conception of His Apostolic Mission. Jour. 
Bibl. Lit., Mar. 1964. 

EnNsr HAENCHEN. Judentum und Chris- 
tentum in der Apostelgeschichte. Zeitsch. 


Neutestament. Wissensch., no. 3-4, 1963. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


H. S. Smrra. Egypt and C 14 Dating. 
Antiquity, Mar. 1964. 

E. A. E. Raymonp. The Origin of the Spear. 
Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1963. 

T. G. H. Jonzs. The Northampton Statue 
of Sekhemka, Ibid. 

PauL W. Lapp. The Second and Third 
Campaigns at ‘Arig el-Emir. Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Oct. 1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


J. KAPLAN. The Fifth Season of the Excava- 
tion at Jaffa, Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 1963. 

B. Lirsurrz. Timbres amphoriques trouvés 

à Césarée de Palestine. Rev. biblique, Oct. 
: 63. 

gue HousroN SwrrH. The Household 
Lamps of Palestine in Old Testament Times. 
Bibl. echoed, Feb, 1964. 

James P. MaNpaviLLE. Thaj: A Pre-Islamic 
Site in North-eastern Arabia. Bull Am. 
Schools Oriental Research, Dec. 1963. 

Pauz W. Lapp. Observations on the Pot- 
tery of Tha}. Ibid. 

HENRI DE CorEeNsoN. New Correlations be- 
tween Ras Shamra and al-‘Amug. Ibid. 

Henri Szrric. Antiquités syriennes. Syria, 
no. I-2, 1963. 

H. W. Carine ef al. Correlations between 
Composition and Provenance of Mycenacan 
and Minoan Pottery. Ann. British School 
Athens, LVIII, 1963. 

ELIZABETH FRENCH. Pottery Groups from 
Mycenae: A Summary. Ibid. 

lone MYLonas SHEAR. Kallikrates, Hesperia, 
Oct, 1963. 

CuursriNE MrreneLL HAVELOCx. Archaistic 
Reliefs of the Hellenistic Period. 4m. Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan. 1964. 

Jonn H, Young. Commagenian ‘Tiaras: 
Royal and Divine. Ibid, 

D, E. Stronc. Some Observations on Early 
Roman Corinthian, Jour. Roman Stud., LIU, 
1963. 

ALAN M. G. Lrrrie. A Series of Notes in 
Four Parts on Campanian Megalography. C. 
The Boscoreale Cycle. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Jan. 1964. 

D. R. WirsoN. Roman Britain in 1953. I. 
Sites Explored. Jour. Roman Stud., LUI, 
1963. 

Ernest GREENFIELD. The Romano-British 
Shrines at Brigstock, Northants. Antiquaries 
Jour., no. 2, 1963. 

Rosin  BigLEY. The Roman Legionary 
Fortress at Carpow, Perthshire. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1963. 

Mus. F. pe M. Varcuzn. The Excavation 
of the Roman Earthwork at Winterslow, Wilts. 
Antiquaries Jour., no. 2, 1963. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 

M. Cmir. The “Message of Lu-dingir-ra to 
His Mother" and a Group of Akkado-Hittite 
Proverbs. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 1964. 

Rıcarvo A, Caminos. Papyrus Berlin 10463. 
Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1963. 

W. Hzrck. Ramessidische Inscriften aus 
Karnak. Chron. d'Égypte, Jan. 1963. 

Cram Ersten. A New Appraisal of Some 
Lines from a Long-Known Papyrus. jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 1963. 

Jac, J. JANSSEN. An Unusual Donation Stele. 
Ibid 


M. C. Asrour. Un texte d'Ugarit récemment 


Articles and Other Books Received 


découvert et ses rapports avec l'origine des 
ie bachiques grecs. Rev. Hist. Relig., July 
1963. 

Wizriam L. Reep and Fren W, Winnett, 
A Fragment of an Early Moabite Inscription 
from Karnak. Bull. 4m. Schools Oriental Re- 
search, Dec. 1963. 

JEAN SrARCKY. Une inscription palmyrienne 
ae prés de l’Euphrate, Syria, no. 1-2, 
1963. 

J. Texror. Deux inscriptions palmyriennes 
du musée de Bagdad. Ibid. 

Anpr& Caquot. Nouvelles inscriptions 
araméennes de Hatra. Ibid. 

CHARLES VIROLLEAUD, Les noveaux textes 
alphabétiques de Ras Shamra. Comptes- 
Rendus Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan. 1962. 

I. D. Amusin and M. L. GeELTsER. Nadpis’ 
iz “Menad Kashaviahu” [Inscription from 
“Menad Kashavyahu"]. Vestnik drev, ist., no. 
3, 1963. 

Ivan Tracy KAUFMAN. A Note on the 
Place Name Spr and the Letter Samek in 
the Samaria Ostraca Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Dec. 1963. 

DANIEL SPERBER. A Note on a Coin of 
Antigonus Mattathias. Jewish Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 1963. 

A. JAMME. Preliminary Report on Epigraphic 
Research in Northwestern Wädi Hadramawt 
and al-‘Abar. Bull Am. Schools Oriental Re- 
search, Dec. 1963. 

V. I. AnmaEV, Piatyi stolbets Behistunskoi 
nadpisi Daria I i antidevavskaia nadpis’ 
Kserksa [The Fifth Column of the Behistun 


Inscription of Darius I and the Xerxes In- 


scription against the Daevas]. Vestnik drev. 
ist., no. 3, 1963. 

. BoarpMan and L. R. Parser. The 
Knossos Tablets. Antiquity, Mar. 1964. 

Jon CHapwick and J. T. KirrEN, Linear 
B Tablets from Knossos. Ann. British School 
Athens, LVIII, 1963. 

B. D. Mzzirr. The Year of Neaichmos. 
Hesperia, Oct. 1963. 

Id. Kallistratos of Oe. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Oct. 1963. 

SrerciNe Dow, The Preambles of Athenian 
Decrees Containing Lists of Symproedroi. 
Hesperia, Oct. 1963. 

François SALVIAT. Pythion et Thesmo- 
phorion déliens, à propos de IG XI 145. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1963. 

W. G. Fonzzsr. The Inscriptions of South- 
east Chios, I. Ann. British School Athens, 
LVIII, 1963. 

Basre Pérraxos. Dédicace des AEINAYTAI 
d'Erétrie. Bull. Corr. Hell., no. 2, 1963. 
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J. M. R Coxx«acx. Inscriptions from 
Macedonia. Ann. British School Athens, LVII, 
1963. 

Crame Pnfaux. Déclaration d'inondation 
déficitaire du Brooklyn Museum. Chron. 
d'Égypte, Jan. 1963. 

R. P. Wrıerr. Roman Britain in 1962. II. 
Inscriptions. Jour. Roman Stud., LIII, 1963. 

H. N. Savory. The Tal-y-llyn Hoard. An- 
fiquity, Mar. 1964. 

R. A. G. Carson. An Aureus of Carausius 
Minted at Rotomagus. British Museum Quar., 
Winter 1963-64. — 

Henri Rottanp. Un nouveau milliaire de 
l'Itinéraire de  Peutinger. Comptes-Rendus 
Acad. Inscr. Belles-Lettres, Jan. 1962. 

K. V. Gorenxo. Eshche o monetakh, 
pripisyvaemykh Savmaku [Again, on the 
Coins Attributed to Saumakes]. Vestnik drev. 
isi., nO. 3, 1963. 

E. I. SoLomonıx. Fragment agonisticheskogo 
kataloga [A Fragment of an Agonistic Cata- 
logue]. Ibid., no. 4, 1963. 

L. M. Kazananova, Klad monet rv-n vv 
do n. e. iz Sudaka [A Treasure of Coins of 
the Fourth to the Second Century s.c. from 
Sudak]. Ibid. 

B. Lresurrz. Inscriptions latines de Césarée 
(Caesarea Palaestinae). Latomus, Oct. 1963. 


BOOKS 


Carry, FARLE R. Orichaleum and Related 
Ancient Alloys: Origin, Composition and 
Manufacture with Special Reference to the 
Coinage of the Roman Empire. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 151. New York: 
American Numismatic Society. 1964. Pp. v, 
115. $4.00. 

CuaLUs, PauL L'homme et la religion: 
Recherches sur les sources psychologiques des 
croyances. Paléolithique—Néolithique—Age du 
bronze—Créte—4sraél—Iran. L'évolution de 
Phumanité: Bibliothéque de Synthése His- 
torique, Supplementary Ser. Paris: Éditions 
Albin Michel. 1963. Pp. 510. 33 fr. 

Lewis, NaPurALIL. Leitotrgia Papyri: Docu- 
ments on Compulsory Public Service in Egypt 
under Roman Rule. Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, New Ser., Vol. LIN, 
$ 9. Philadelphia: the Society. 1963. Pp. 39. 

1.50. 

Semenov, S. A. Prehistoric Technology: An 
Experimental Study of the Oldest Tools and 
Artefacts from Traces of Manufacture and 
Wear. Trans., and with a preface by M. W. 
THowPsoN. New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1964. Pp. xii, 211. $12.50. 
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Other Recent Publications 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


Kart, FERDINAND WERNER. Die Geschichts- 
wissenschaft und ihre Methoden [L'Histoire 
et ses méthodes, by Charles Samaran and 35 
French savants (Paris, 1961), strong on 
paleography and diplomatics]. Welt als Gesch., 
no. 2, 1963. 

Monz. Medieval History in Aus- 
tralasia, or the End of the Ancient World. 
jee Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 
1963. 

Le Moyen Age, LXIX [1964], Volume 
Jubilaire 1888-1963 [contains 65 articles]. 

Warrer Emi Kazor. See Ancient list. 

E. Ewie. Résidence et capitale pendant le 
haut Moyen Age. Rev. Aist., July-Sept. 1963. 

MicHAnL MITTERAUER. Karolingische Mark- 
grafen in Südosten: Frankische Reichsaristo- 
kratie und bayerischer Stammesadel im öster- 
reichischen Raum. Arch. f. Österreich. Gesch., 
CXXIII, 1963. 

Bryce Lyon. The Feudalism of Marc Bloch. 
Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 3, 1963. 

Eric Jonn. English Feudalism and the 
Structure of Anglo-Saxon Society. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Sept. 1963. 

Kemp MALONE. An Anglo-Latin Version of 
the Hyadningavig. Speculum, Jan. 1964. 

Jane Crawrorp. Evidences for Witchcraft 
in Anglo-Saxon England. Medium Aevum, no. 
2, 1963. 

Hozsr FuH&RMANN. Die Fälschungen im Mit- 
talalter: Überlegungen zum mittelalterlichen 
Wahrheitsbegriff. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1963. 

MARCEL PACAUT. Aux origines du guelfisme: 
Les doctrines de la Ligue lombarde (1167- 
1183). Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1963. 

N. HUYGHEBAERT. See Low Countries list. 

R. M. Hames. Wolstan de Bransford, Prior 
and Bishop of Worcester, c. 1280—1349. Univ. 
of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1962. 

RANALD NICHOLSON. An Irish Expedition to 
Scotland in 1335. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1963. 

A. L, Brown. The Commons and the Coun- 
cil in the Reign of Henry IV. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1964. 

JEAN Barany. Des “Trois Fonctions" aux 
“Trois Etats"? Ann.: Éc., soc, civil, Sept— 
Oct. 1963. 


BYZANTINE AND MOSLEM 


Napia Tomice. Mahomet et les origines 
de l'Islam [à propos of M. Rodinson, Mahomet 
(Paris, 1961)]. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Nov.— 
Dec. 1963. 

G. Osrrocorsxy. Byzantium and the South 
Slavs. Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 


1963. 


James A, BRUNDAGE. Recent Crusade His- 
toriography: Some Observations and Sugges- 
tions, Catholic Hist. Rev., Jan. 1964. 

WALTER Emit Kara, Jr. The Contribution 
of Archery to the Turkish Conquest of 
Anatolia. Speculum, Jan. 1964. 

Franz BaAziNGER. Lorenzo de’ Medici e la 
Corte ottomana. Arch. stor. ital., no. 3, 1963. 

J. J. SAUNDERS. The Problem of Islamic 
Decadence, Cahiers d’hist. mond., no. 3, 1963. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Jones HERBILLON. Ancient wallon jufw)- 
erie "office de juge," jus(te) "capitaine." Rev. 
belge, no. 3, 1963. | 

J. C. Russe. A Quantitative Approach to 
Medieval Population Change. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 

ELganoR SEARLE. Hides, Virgates and 
Tenant Settlement at Battle Abbey. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

H. E. Haram. Further Observations on 
the Spalding Serf Lists. Ibid. 

Bruno WiperA, Beginn und Umfang der 
deutschen Getreideausfuhr in die vormongo- 
lische Rus. Jahrb. f. Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 2, 
1963. 

L. Gritton. Le prieuré des Touches et 
l'exploitation du sel par l'abbaye de Dalon. 
Ann. du Midi, no. 3, 1963. 

Joser WeRrLIN. Weinrezepte aus einer 
südtiroler Sammelhandschrift. Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 2, 1963. 

Jean R. Brereır. The Forest Economy of 
the Honour of Tutbury in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1962, 

T. H. Lroyp, Ploughing Services on the 
Demesne of the Bishop of Worcester in the 
Late Thirteenth Century. Ibid. 

CARMELO TRASSELLI, Transports d'argent à 
destination et À partir de la Sicile. Ann.: Éc., 
soc., civil., Sept-Oct. 1963. 

ANNA Mania Napa PATRONE. Uomini d'af- 
fari fiorentini in Tirolo nei secoli xwu e xiv. 
Arch. stor, ital., no. 2, 1963. 

Manyorrg Nice Boyer. Status and Travel 
Stipends in Fourteenth-Century France. 
Speculum, Jan. 1964. 

Wursm M. Bowszr. The Impact of the 
Black Death upon Sienese Government and 
Society. lbid. 

ALISON HANHAM. A  Fifteenth-Century 
Merchant Family [the Cely Papers]. History 
Today, Dec. 1963. 

FREDERIC L. CHEYETTE. Custom, Case Law, 
and Medieval “Constitutionalism”: A Re- 
Examination. Pol, Sci. Quar., Sept. 1963. 

FREDERIC C. Lane. Recent Studies on the 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Economic History of Venice. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Sept. 1963. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Bremerne i Bergen. Hist. 
Tids. (Nor.), no. 4, 1963. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


BERNHARD Srasrewsxi. Literaturbericht: 
Kirchengeschichte, besonders des , Altertums 
und Mittelalters. Gesch. 1. Wiss. u. Unterr., 
Jan. 1964. 

Henni-Irtnfe Marrou. Le Centre de 
Recherches “Lenain de Tillemont” pour l'his- 
toire du Christianisme ancien. Rev. hist., July- 
Sept. 1963. 

M. L. THÉREL. Comment la patrologie peut 
éclairer l'archéologie: À propos de l'Arbre de 
Jesse et des statues-colonnes de Saint-Denis. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, Apr.-June 
1963. 

MARTIN VERSFELD. St, Augustine as Psy- 
chotherapist. Blackfriars, Mar. 1964. 

Jouann Baprisr Aurrauser Die heilige 
wundertätige Quelle (hagiasma) bei byzan- 
tinischen Wallfahrtsorten. Das Altertum, no. 


Benoit 
d'Aniane et Cassien: Étude sur la Concordia 
Regularum. Ann, du Midi, no. 2, 1963. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN, "Oportet et haereses 
esse": Das Problem der Ketzerei im Spiegel 
der mittelalterlichen  Bibelexegese. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1963. 

CLaus-PETER CLASEN, Medieval Heresies in 
the Reformation. Church Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Hartmut HorrMANN. Von Cluny zum In- 
vestiturstreit [with an excursus on the author 
of the Vita Leonis IX]. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. 2, 1963. 

Joun T. McNzir. See German list. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 


D. J. A. Ross. L'originalité de “Turoldus”: 
Le maniement de la lance. Cahiers de civilisa- 
tion médiévale, Apr~June 1963. 

STEPHEN J, KAPLowrrr. The Historical Basis 
of the Bechelaren Episode of the Nibelungen- 
lied. Germanic Rev., Jan. 1964. 

PauL Frangi. The Chronology of the 
Stained Glass in Chartres Cathedral. drt Bull., 
Dec. 1963. 

RosseLt, Hore Rossins. Wall Verses at 
Launceston Priory. Arch. f. Stud. der neueren 
Sprachen, Dec. 1963. 
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CH. Francois. Perrot de Neele, Jehan Madot 
et le Ms. B.N.Fr. 375. Rev. belge, no. 3, 1963. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. Ramon Lull: De deo et 
creaturis. Arch. internat. d’hist. des sci., Jan.- 
Mar. 1963. 

Ropozr Kaiser. Versuch einer Datierung - 
der Schrift Alberts des Grossen De causis et 
processu universitatis. Arch. f. Gesch. der 
Philos., no. 2, 1963. 

Id. Die Benutzung Proklischer Schriften 
durch Albert den Grossen. Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

Hans JÜRGEN RIECKENBERG. Die Erzgiesser 
Martin und Georg von Klausenberg. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1963. 

Ernest A. Moopy. A Quodlibetal Question 
of Robert Holkot, O.P., on the Problem of the 
Objects of Knowledge and of Belief. Speculum, 
Jan. 1964. 

Ernest H. WiLEiNs. Petrarch's Last Return 
to Provence. Ibid. 

Lewis W. SPrrz and Anna BENJAMIN. 
Rudolph Agricola’s Exhortatio ad Clerum 
Wormatiensem. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., 
no. I, 1963. 

F. CLazys BouuaERnT. Une lettre inédite 
d'Érasme (1525) et une de Juste Lipse (1603). 
Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 3-4, 1963. 


BOOKS 


BLUMENKRANZ, BERNHARD. Les auteurs 
chrétiens latins du moyen äge sur les juifs et 
le judaisme. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
—Sorbonne, VI* Section. Sciences économiques 
et sociales. Études juives, No, 4. Paris: Mouton 
& Co. 1963. Pp. 304. 

Davis, G. R. C. Magna Carta. [London:] 
Trustees of the British Museum; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New York. 1963. 
Pp. 31. 50 cents postpaid. 

Frype, E. B. The Wool Accounts of Wi- 
liam de la Pole: A Study of Some Aspects 
of the English Wool Trade at the Start of the 
Hundred Years’ War. St. Anthony's Hall 
Publications, No. 25. York: St. Anthony’s 
Press. 1964. Pp. 29. 356d. 

RICHARDSON, James S. The Mediaeval Stone 
Carver in Scotland. Rhind Lectures 1948- 
1949. Edinburgh: University Press; distrib. 
by Aldine Publishing Co., Chicago. 1964. Pp. 
78, 127 plates. $10.00. 

Scott, MARTIN. Medieval Europe. New 
York: David McKay. 1964. Pp. x, 463. $6.00. 


British Commonwealth and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson, Claremont Graduate School 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


PETER R. ALLEN. Utopia and European 


Humanism: The Function of the Prefatory 
Letters and Verses. Stud. in the Renaissance, 
X, 1963. 

Marion  BarpERsTON, William Penn's 
Twenty-Three Ships, with Notes on Some of 
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Their Passengers. Pennsylvania Genealogical 
Mag., no. 2, 1963. 

Warum Brocksank. Sovereign Remedies: 
A Critical Depreciation of the ryth Century 
London Pharmacopoeia. Medical His, Jan. 
1964. 

T. A. F. Cuzmxzy, The Library of Henry 
Sinclair, Bishop of Ross, 1560-1565. Bib- 
liotheck, no. 1, 1963. 

Tuursron Darr. A Suppressed Dedication 
for Morley's Four-Part Madrigals of 1594. 
Trans. Cambridge Bibliog. Soc., 1963. 

. Id. Two New Documents Relating to the 
Royal Music, 1584-1605. Music and Letters, 
Jan. 1964. 

Davi M. Fanzy. The Gentry and Their 
Historians. Cifhara, Nov. 1963. 

H. A. Enno VAN GzrDER. "Tawney's Cen- 
tury”: Recente werken over de Engelse re- 
volutic in de 17e eeuw. Tijd. voor Gesch., 
no. 3, 1963. 

Lorre Grow. Parliamentary Attitudes to- 
wards Peace Negotiations with the King, 
August 1642-January 1644. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1963. 

Wırmm Lers GopsHALK, Daniel’s His- 
tory. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol, Jan. 
1964. 

J. D. Goutn. Y. S. Brenner on Prices: A 
Comment fon Tudor-Stuart inflation]. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

ALISON HANHAM. See Medieval list. 

P. R. Harris. William Fleetwood, Recorder 
of the City, and Catholicism in Elizabethan 
London. Recusant Hist., Oct. 1963. 

J. R. L. Hicurrarp. An Autograph Manu- 
script Commonplace Book of Sir Henry 
Savile. Bodleian Lib. Rec., July 1963. | 

Joux F. Hunter. Proatresis, Synteresis, 
and the Ethical Orientation of Milton’s Of 
Education. Philological Quar., Jan. 1964. 

J. R. LaNpzz. Marriage and Politics in the 
Fifteenth Century: The Neviles and the 
Wydevilles. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 
1963. 

Dos E. LzacH. Benjamin Batten and 
the London Gazette Report on King Philip's 
War. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

HucnH MacLean. Fulke Greville and “E.K.” 
Eng. Lang. Notes, Dec. 1963. 

PauL E. McLane. Spenser and the Primitive 
Church, Ibid., Sept. 1963. 

WirLLIAM E. Mer. Double Translation in 
English Humanistic Education, Stud. in the 
Renatssance, X, 1963. 

Davi» MrrcHzLL. Politics without Party: 
The Marquis of Halifax’s Dream. History To- 
day, Jan. 1964. 

James E. Pruus. Elizabeth I as a Latin 
Poet. Renaissance News, Winter 1963. 

GzoncE KiMBALL PROCHMANN. William 
Harvey and His Methods. Stud. in the Renais- 
sance, X, 1963. 

M. Poar and A. N. L, Muwar. Did Mr. 


Other Recent Publications 


Cavendish Burn His Caxtons? Book Collector, 
Winter 1963. 

J. F. Pounp. An Elizabethan Census of the 
Poor. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., no. 
2, 1962. 

ALLAN ParrcHAnp, A Manuscript of George 
Wither’s Psalms. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Nov. 1963. 

P. M. Rarranst. Paracelsus and the Puritan 
Revolution. Ambix, Feb. 1963. 

J. L. Roster. Lexical Strata in Florio's New 
World of Words. Eng. Stud., Dec. 1963. 

Lawrence S. SwELL. Chantry Certificates. 
History (London), Oct. 1963. 

RoNALD Sterns Wizxinson. The Alchemi- 
cal Library of John Winthrop, Jr. (1606-1676) 
and His Descendants in Colonial America. 
Ambix, Feb. 1963. 

J. A. Wrirtams English Catholicism under 
Charles II: The Legal Position. Recusant Hist., 
Oct. 1963. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


S. A. M. Apnsmmap, Odo Russell and the 
First Vatican Council. Jour. Religious Hist., 
Dec. 1963. 

THomas W. Arrica. Gibbon and the Golden 
Age. Centennial Rev., Summer 1963. 

OLIVE ÁNDERSON. Loans versus Taxes: Brit- 
ish Financial Policy in the Crimean War. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

G. P. BRAAE. Investment in Housing in the 
United Kingdom, 1924-38. Manchester School 
Econ. and Soc. Stud,, Jan. 1964. 

Antony Brerr-James. The Walcheren Fail- 
He [1809]. History Today, Dec. 1963, Jan. 
1964. 

J. W. Burrow. Evolution and Anthropology 
in the 1860’s: The Anthropological Society of 
London, 1863-71. Victorian Stud., Dec. 1963. 

Mns. PETER PrNEo Crase. Robert Maxwell 
and His Proposed Dictionary of the English 
Language. Books at Brown, May 1963. 

ALFRED Consan, Carlyle's French Revolu- 
tion. History (London), Oct. 1963. 

J. T. CorPock. Crop, Livestock, and En- 
terprise Combinations in England and Wales. 
Econ, Geog., Jan. 1964. 

S. C. De». British Factory Movement in the 
Early Nineteenth Century—Its Social and Eco- 
eon Background. Indian Jour. Econ., Oct. 
1963. 

Ross Duncan. Case Studies in Emigration: 
Cornwall, Gloucestershire and New South 
Wales, 1877-1886, Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 


1963. 

H. E. S. Fister. See General list. 

A. G. Ford. Notes on the Role of Exports 
in British Economic Fluctuations, 1870-1914. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

H. B. Fonester. The Ordination of Edward 
Young. Eng. Lang. Notes, Sept. 1963. 

P. Froccatr. The Lazaret on Chetney Hill. 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


NIGEL GLENDENNING. Goya and England in 
the Nineteenth Century. Burlington Mag., Jan. 
1964. 

Lormar W. Hivpert. L'origine du service 
des attachés militaires en Grande-Bretagne 
(1855-1874). Rev. d'his. dipl. Apr.-June 
1961. 

Hou-CHEUNG and LozgNA H. Mur. The Com- 
mutation Act and the Tea Trade in Britain 
1784-1793. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

WALTER E. HoucHTon. Reflections on In- 
dexing Victorian Periodicals. Victorian Stud., 
Dec. 1963. 

Epwarp F. Josr. Newman and Liberalism: 
The Later Phase. Victorian Newsletter, Fall 
1963. 

C. H. JosrzN. Robert Fludd's “Philosophicall 
Key" and His Alchemical Experiment on 
Wheat. Ambix, Feb. 1963. 

PauL KauFMAN. Reading Vogues at Eng- 
lish Cathedral Libraries of the Eighteenth 
Century. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Dec. 1963, 
Jan., Feb. 1964. 

WALTER KENDALL. Russian Emigration and 
British Marxist Socialism, Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., pt. 3, 1963. 

Josepx F. Kerr. Provincial Medical Practice 
in England 1730-1815. Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Jan. 1964. 

Ricard LicHTMAN. The Surface and Sub- 
stance of Mill's Defense of Freedom. Social 
Research, Winter 1963. 

Leo LowENTHAL and INA Lawson. The De- 
bate on Cultural Standards in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England. Ibid. 

Wium Henry Marel. Chartist Disturb- 
ances in Northeastern England, 1839. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., pt. 3, 1963. 

LesLıe G. Marrnuews. Licensed Mounte- 
banks in Britain. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Jan. 
1964. 

G. F. McFAnLAND. The Early Literary Career 
of Julius Charles Hare. Bull. John Rylands 
Lib., Sept. 1963. 

CARLISLE Moore. Faith, Doubt, and Mysti- 
cal Experience in "In Memoriam." Victortan 
Stud., Dec. 1963. 

J. BENNETT Noran. Peter Williamson in 
America, a Colonial Odyssey. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Lona Mosk Packer. William Michael 
Rossetti and the Quilter Controversy: “The 
Gospel of Intensity.” Victorian Stud., Dec. 
1963. 

Si»NEY Polarn. Factory Discipline in the 
Industrial Revolution. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

Jon Vacprsar Price. Empirical Theists in 
Cicero and Hume. Texas Stud. Lit. and Lang., 
Summer 1963. 

Morton ROTHSTEIN. See General List. 

CHARLES RicHARD SANDERs. The Corre- 
spondence and Friendship of Thomas Carlyle 
and Leigh Hunt: The Later Years. Bull. John 
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Rylands Lib., Sept. 1963. 

Roserr W, SwrTH. Rhetoric in Crisis: The 
Abdication Address of Edward VIII. Speech 
Monographs, Nov. 1963. 

B. N. Tanpon. The British Policy towards 
the Maintenance of Territorial Integrity and 
Independence of Iran 1875-1900. Indo-Iranica, 
Sept. 1963. 

G. B. Tennyson. Unnoted Encyclopaedia 
ip E by Carlyle. Eng. Lang. Notes, Dec. 
1963. 

ALAN G. THoMas, Portrait of a Bibliophile. 
X. Ralph Willett of Merly, 1719—1795. Book 
Collector, Winter 1963. 

G. S. L. Tucxer. English Pre-Industrial 
Population Trends. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

Joun O. Warrer. Charles Kingsley and 
the American Civil War. Stud. in Philol., 
July 1963. 


COMMONWEALTH AND IRELAND 


Jonn Barrerr. The Gipps-Broughton Al- 
liance, 1844: A Denial Based on the Letters 
of Broughton to Edward Coleridge. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1963. 

A. S. BAvEnDALE and DoucLAs JOHNSON. 
Uganda and Great Britain. Univ. of Birming- 
ham Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1962, 

E. A. Bsever. The Australian Wool Clip 
1861-1900. Econ. Rec., Dec. 1963. 

J. Harry Bennett. Carl Helyar, Merchant 
and Planter of Seventeenth-Century Jamaica. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan. 1964. 

NANDALAL CHATTERJI. The Military Opera- 
tions of 1824-5 on the North-east Frontier of 
India. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1963. 

CHRISTOPHER DEAN. Is There a Distinctive 
Literary Canadian English? dm. Speech, Dec. 
1963. 

MicHAEL Drake. Marriage and Population 
Growth in Ireland, 1750-1845. Econ. Hist: 
Rev., Dec. 1963. 

Marjorie Eyre. Wrtings on Australian 


History, 1962. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 


Zealand, Nov. 1963. 

Briyen K. Gupta. Connection with Britain 
as an Issue in Indian Nationalist Politics, 1885— 
1905. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1963. 

P. HanNzrTY. Nationalism and Imperialism 
in India (The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, 
1899-1905). Ibid. 

RicHAnRp L, Harris and RoszzgT N. Kerar- 
NEY. Administrative Systems of Canada and 
Ceylon. Admin. Sct. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

R. B. Joyce. Sir William MacGregor—A 
Colonial Governor. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1963. 

B. A. KNox. Colonial Influence on Imperial 
Policy, 1858-1866: Victoria and the Colonial 
Naval Defence Act, 1865. Ibid. 

RAVINDER Kumar. Liberalism and Reform 
in India. Jour. World Hist., no. 4, 1963. 

W. A. McCurcHEON. The Newry Naviga- 
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tion: The Earliest Inland Canal in the British 
Isles. Geog. Jour., Dec. 1963. 

V. A. Narain. Restrictions on the Settle- 
ment of Europeans [Englishmen] in India 
till 1800. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 1963. 

Terence H. O'Brien. Lord Milner's Irish 
Journal 1886. History Today, Jan. 1964. 

B. R. Penny. The Age of Empire: An 
‘Australian Episode [1885]. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Nov. 1963. `` 
| Research Work, 1963. Ibid. 

L. L. Ronson. The Origin of the Women 
Convicts Sent to Australia, 1787-1852. Ibid. 
' Joux M. Warp. Progress in the Writing of 
Australian History? South Atlantic Quar., 
Autumn 1963. 

I. E. Youna. A. C. Willis, Welsh Noncon- 


Other Recent Publications 


formist, and the Labour Party in New South 
Wales, 1911-33. Jour. Religions Hist, Dec. 
1963. 


BOOKS 

Berman, RoNaLD. Henry King and the 
Seventeenth Century. London: Chatto and 
Windus; distrib. by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1964. Pp. 160. $3.40. 

Gray, IRVINE, and RAP, ELIZABETH (eds.). 
Guide to the Parish Records of the City of 
Bristol and the County of Gloucester. Pub- 
lications of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, Records Section, Vol. 
V. [Bristol:] Records Section, the Society. 
1963. Pp. xxviii, 315. $5.00 postpaid. 


France 


Beatrice F, Hyslop, Hunter College 


ARTICLES 


+ 


ALAIN Duroun. L'affaire de Maligny (Lyon, 


44-5 septembre 1560) vue à travers la cor- 
de Calvin et de Bèze. Cahiers 
d'hist., no. 3, 1963. 
Donap R, KELLEY. See General list, 
Perge Devon. Variations de la production 
textile aux xvi? et xvn? siècles: Sources et 
‘premiers résultats, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Sept.— 
, Oct. 1963. 
| A. Mérraux. Les précurseurs de l'éthnologie 
‘eo France du xvi* au xvm’ siecle. Jour. World 


Hist., no. 3, 1963. 

Oxzsr RANuUM. Richelieu and the Great 
Nobility: Some Aspects of Early Modern 
Political Motives. French Hist. Stud., Fall 
1963. 

FxANCASTEL, Poussin et l'homme 
‘historique. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil, Jan-Feb. 
1964. 


. Pieres GaxorrtE. Qui était Louis XIV? 
Historia, Jan. 1964. 

P. Cooper. Régimes alimentaires dans la 
France du xvir® siècle. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil, 
Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

Jean Rousser. ee et Histoire: Essai 
de pathologie urbaine, . . . Cahiers d’hist., no. 
I, 19635. 

Frénéric Maugo. Cartes et cartographie en 

. France sous l'Ancien Régime. Res. hist., Oct.— 
‘Dec. 1963. 
CHARLES KuNsTLER, Louis XV à Versailles. 
Historia, Feb. 1964. 
^ | Je Vwarenc. Journal de la visite des ports 
‘depuis Le Havre jusqu'à Saint-Malo, par ordre 
‚du Roi, le 8 février, 1756. Ann. de Normandie, 
June 1963. 
(o J.-C. Pzxzor. Conflits administratifs et con- 
flits sociaux au xvii" siècle. Ibid. 


Louis TRÉNAnD. Pour une histoire sociale 
de l'idée de bonheur au xvm” siècle. Part I. 
Ann. hist. Rép. fr., Oct-Dec. 1963. 

PAUL VAILLANT. Liintellectualité d’une 
société provinciale à la fin de l'ancien régime: 
La fondation de la bibliothèque de Grenoble. 
Cahiers d’hist., no. 3, 1963. 

CHARLES BERTHELOT DU CHESNAY. Le clergé 
diocésain français au xvin? siècle et les re- 
gistres des insinuations ecclésiastiques, Rev. 
d'hist, mod. et contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Contrat social, Nov.-Dec. 1963. Débats et 
Recherches [two articles on Rousseau]. 

Rev. des sci. humaines, Oct.—Dec. 1963. 
Commemoration de la naissance de Diderot 
[several articles]. 

ARTHUR M. WiLsoN, The Development and 
Scope of Diderot’s Political Thought. Inst. et 
soci Voltaire, Les Délices, XXIV-XXVII, 
1963 

G. Ricuarp. La Grande métallurgie en 
Basse-Normandie à la fin du xviu* siècle, 
Ann. de Normandie, Oct. 1963. 

Warren ManEkOV. Jacques Roux avant la 
Révolution. Ann. hist, Rév. fr., Oct-Dec, 1963. 

Guy LEMARCHAND. Les troubles de sub- 
sistances dans la généralité de Rouen. Ibid. 

Jean-MicHeL Lévy. Les recensements dans 
le département du Rhöne en 1793 ct en l'an 
II. Cahiers d’hist., no. 2, 1963. 

Jonn GERARD GALLAHER. Recruitment in 
the District of Poitiers, 1793. French Hist. 
Stud., Fall 1963. 

CHARLES Frostin. L'intervention britannique 
à St. Domingue en 1793. Rev. fr. d’his. 
d'outre-mer, nos. 3-4, 1962. 

PIERRE Vorzarp. Un grand juriste au service 
de l'état, II-—Cambacéres, Rev. deux mondes, 
Feb. 1, 1964. 

AMÉDÉE D'ANDIGNÉ. Le Premier Consul et 


f 


Articles and Other Books Received 


le Chouan face à face. Historia, Feb. 1964. 

Craupz Roy. Contre et pour Chateaubriand. 
Rev. de Paris, Feb. 1964. 

Doris S, GorpsrEIN. Alexis de Tocqueville’ $ 
Concept of Citizenship. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., Feb. 28, 1964. 

Emme Mmxzaux. Le coup d'état académique 
du 14 Avril 1855. Rev. deux mondes, Feb. 
I, 1964. 

Lynn M. Case. La Sécession aux États- 
Unis: Probléme diplomatique français en 1861. 
Rev. d’hist. dipl., no. 4, 1963. 

WARREN F, Spencer. Drouyn de Lhuys et 
les navires confédérés en France. Ibid. 

Nancy NicHoLs Barker. France, Austria 
and the Mexican Venture, 1861-1864. French 
Hist. Stud., Fall 1963. 

Daxrez H. Tuomas. English Investors and 
the Franco-Belgium Railway Crisis of 1869. 
Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Ronpo CAMERON and JEAN Bouvier. Une 
lettre inédite de Persigny (1855) à Napoléon 
III: À propos de la rivalité Rothschild-Pereire. 
Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1963. 

ANDRÉ N. L'opinion française et les 
problèmes coloniaux à la fin du Second Em- 
pire. Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, nos. 3-4, 
1962. 

Pauz Leumıor. La presse et l'histoire: 
Notes sur la Presse en Normandie sous le 
Second Empire et au début de la troisième 
Republique. Ann. de Normandie, Oct. 1963. 

Francois Pıfrrı, Naissance d'une répub- 
lique. Rev. deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1964. 

Pirre Léon. Crises et adaptations de la 
métallurgie alpine: L'usine d’Allevard (1869- 
1914). ième partie. Cahiers d’hist., nos, 
I, 2, 1963. 

Guy CasounpmN. Schnaebelé et l'Alsace- 
Lorraine (1871-1882). Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 
1963. 

Jack J. Roru. Revolution. and Morale in 
Modern French Thought: Sorel and the Sorel- 
ians, French Hist. Stud., Fall 1963. 

Pauz Tourotr. Les banques de dépot. Rev. 
deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1964. 

Farrz Dickmann. Die Kriegsschuldfrage auf 
der Friedenskonferenz von Paris 1919. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Aug. 1963. 

VICTOR Sıvera. L'évacuation de Bizerte 
et les rapports franco-tunisiens. Rev. de déf. 
nat., Jan. 1964. 
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Joux Hamr. Les négociations françaises 
pour la fourniture d'avions américains. Part-I. 
Rev. mensuelle de l'armée de l'air, Dec. 1963. 

Davip S. Lannes. New-Model Entrepreneur- 
ship in France and Problems of Historical 
Explanation. Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
Hist., Fall 1963. | 

JACQUES VERNANT. La politique française et 
le nouveau systeme international. Reg. de 
def. nat., Jan. 1964. - 

STANLEY Horrman. De Gaulle, Europe and 
the Atlantic Alliance. Internat. Org., Winter 
1964. 

Rev. polit. et parl., Jan., Feb. 1964 [whole 
issues with many articles]. La Constitution 
doit-elle être révisée? 

Richarp Gascon and Perge Léon. Le 
Centre lyonnais d'histoire économique et 
sociale. Reo. hist., July-Sept. 1963. 

Maurice Daumas, Etude générale du point 
de vue de l’histoire des sciences et des tech- 
niques, Rev. de synthèse, Jan-Mar. 1962. 

Rev. de l'enseignement supérieur, no. 4, 
1963. Les Moyens audio-visuels et l'enscigne- 
ment supérieur [series of articles]. 

Lae Kennetr. The Archives de la Guerre. 
French Hist. Stud., Fall 1963. 

' Manvin K. Brown, Jr. France in the Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv. Ibid. 

BzarxickE F. Hysrop. France: A Study of 

French Education. . . . World Education Ser., 


1964. 


BOOKS a 

Barres, Maurice: Actes du colloque organisé 
par la Faculté des lettres et des sciences hu- 
maines de l'Université de Nancy (Nancy, 22- 
as octobre 1962). Annales de l'Est, Mémoire 
No, 24. Nancy: Faculté des lettres et des 
sciences humaines, Université de Nancy. 1963. 
Pp. 329. 

Dausy, Louise Erniorr. Léon Blum: Evo- 
lution of a Socialist. New York: Thomas 
Yoseloff. 1963. Pp. 447. $6.00. 

Foncın, MymigM, et al Catalogue des 
cartes nautiques sur vélin conservées au Dé- 
partement des Cartes et Plans. Paris: Bib- 
liothèque Nationale. 1963. Pp. xv, 315. 

GAGNON, PAUL A. France since 1789. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1964. Pp. xiv, 560. 
$7.25. Textbook. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


Derex W. Lomax. The Authorship of the 
Chronique latine des rois de Castille. Bull, 
Hisp. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Juan Torres Fontes. Las treguas con 


Granada de 1462 y 1463. Hispania, Apr— 
June 1963. 

Lois SuÂrez FERNÁNDEZ. En torno al Pacto 
de los Toros de Guisando. Iéid., July-Sept. 
1963. 

FERNANDO CasTELo-Branco, A exportação 
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de vinho durante a primeira dinastia. Bol. 
soc. de geografia de Lisboa, Jan.-June 1963. 

B. Neranyanu. The Marranos According 
to the Hebrew Sources of the 15th and Early 
I6th Centuries. Proc. dm. Acad. Jewish Re- 
search, XXXI, 1963. 

Craupio GuiLLÉN. Un padrón de conversos 
sevillanos (1510). Bull. hisp., Jan.-June 1963. 

Erma Sprvakovsxy. "Lo de la Goleta y 
Tünez, A Work of Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza? Hispania, July-Sept. 1963. 

Luciano Rızsmo. Uma viagem de Correia 
Baahrem aos Açores con ordens secretas. 
Ocidente, Apr. 1963. 

Droco Pacuxco. Macau y Nagasaky. Bol. 
geral do Ultramar, Apr-May 1963. 

RurH Pire. The Image of the Genoese in 
Golden Age Literature. Hispania (Appleton, 
Wis.), Dec. 1963. 

Rosario Garcia Aser, La Plaza Mayor de 
‘Madrid. Hispania, Apr.-]une 1963. 

CHARLES H. Carter. The Nature of Span- 
ish Government after Philip II. Historian, 
Nov. 1963. 

M. GoxzniL.Lo Osuna. Algunas facetas de la 
integración de Ceuta en la monarquía es- 
pafiola, Arch. Inst. estud. africanos, Apr. 1963. 

Joan REGLÁ,. La expulsión de los moriscos 
y sus consecuencias en la economía valenciana. 
Hispania, Apr.-June 1963. 

ALVARO CasriLLo Pıntapo,. Los juros de 


Other Recent Publications 


Castilla: Apogeo y fin de un instrumento de 
crédito, Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1963. 

Antonio Domincunz Orrız, Guerra eco- 
nómica y comercio extranjero en cl reinado 
de Felipe IV. Ibid. 

' Duque DE Frias. Memorial de servicios del 
primer Marqués de Caracena a Felipe IV. 
Ibid., July-Sept. 1963. 

J. E. ManríNzz Ferranpo. Sobre la con- 
tinuación de los "Anales" de Zurita. Ibid. 

H. E. S. Fister. See General list. 

EMILE Appotis, Mystiques portugais du 
xvni’ siècle: Jacobéens et Sigillistes. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

E IRIARTE. El "Emilio" de Rousseau y el 
reinado de Carlos IH. Razón y fe, Sept.-Oct. 
1963. 

SALVADOR DE Moxó. La incorporación de 
señoríos eclesiásticos. Hispania, Apr.-June 
1963. 

GABRIEL LAPLANE and RosERT Ricard. 
Federico Moretti et son "Diccionario militar 
espafiol-francés.” Bull. hisp., Jan.-June 1963. 

ANTONIO Emas Roget. La política hispano- 


portuguesa en el Trienio Constitucional. 
Hispania, July-Sept. 1963. 
M:icuEL Izard. Iberismo. Cuad. amer. 


(México, D. F.), Jan.-Feb. 1964. 

PauL Irre. Nietzsche i in Spain: 1890-1910. 
PMLA, Mar. 1964. 

VICENTE GraBAU LEÓN, España 1950-1962. 
Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), Jan.-Feb. 1964. 


The Low Countries 


Herbert H. Rowen, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


ARTICLES 


-B. H. Sricrer van Bara. De oogstbrengsten 
van verschillende gewassen, voornamelijk tot 
het zaaizaad, ca. 810-1820. A.A.G. Bijd., no. 


9, 1963. | 

Id. Yield Ratios, 810-1820. Ibid., no. ro, 
1963. 

W. S. Uncer Nieuwe literatuur over 
Antwerpen als internationale handelstad in 
de 15e en 16e eeuw, Tijd. voor Gesch., no. 
4, 1963. 

C. Maresco., Rapport sur une mission 
aux archives de Barcelone. Bull. Comm. roy. 
d'Hist., no. 2, 1963. 

Roseer WELLENS. Documents relatifs A 
l'histoire des États généraux de 1478 à 1506 
conseryés dans quelques dépóts d'archives de 
la Belgique: Rapport de mission. Ibid., no. 3, 
1963. 

M. van Durme. Rapport sur les documents 
relatifs à l'histoire des anciens Pays-Bas et 
ne de Bourgogne, conservés à Simancas. 
Ibid. 

N. van Dar BLom, Een epigram op Adriaan 


VI. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, no. 2, 1963. 
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tons Bern, XLVII, 1963. 

PauL Lerrer. Grenzbesetzung in Grav- 
bünden 30. Mai bis 26. Juli 1859 [2 pts.]. 
Allgemeine Schweis. Militdrzeitsch., Nov.—Dec. 
1963. 

Feux M. WASSERMANN., Jacob Burckhardt: 
Humanist and Conservative. Midwest Quar., 
Oct. 1963. 

‚Orro-Ernsr ScHhüppexorr. Karl Moor und 
die deutsch-russischen Beziehungen in der 
ersten Hälfte des Jahres 1919. Arch. f. 
Sozialgesch., TH, 1963. 


BOOK 
CLASEN, Cravs-Perer. The Palatinate in 


European History, 1359-1660. Oxford, Eng.: 
Basil Blackwell. 1963. Pp. 48. 7s.6d. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether, Regis College 


ARTICLES 


Gumo Quazza. Alle origini dell'Italia mo- 
derna: il dibattito primo settecento. Annali, 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, no. 1-2, 
1963. 

Domenico Demarco. Banca e congiuntura 
nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia [1809—63]. Annali, 
Univ. di Napoli, Ist. di stor. econ. e soc., I, 
1961, III, 1962. 

Ferpınanp Boyer. Charles Albert et la 
Seconde République (de Juin à Août 1848). 
Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Gmo Luzzarro. L'economia degli stati 
sardi nel decennio cavouriano. Annali, Univ. 
di Napoli, Ist. di stor. econ. e soc., IT, 1961. 

Georges DETHAN. Naples en 1860 d'après 
une letter d'Alexandre Bixio. Rass. stor, 
Risorgimento, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Erisa A. Carrirro, Alcide de Gasperi and 
the Lateran Pacts. Catholic Hist. Ree., Jan. 


1964. 


Gumo Quazza. Aspetti della guerra partigi- 
ana in Italia, Critica stor., Sept. 1963. 

J. S. MacpoNarD. Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, Migration and Labour Militancy in Rural 
Italy. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1963. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES F, Deizeir. Benito Mussolini: A 
Guide to the Biographical Literature. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1963. 


BOOKS 


ANGELINI, Wae&rHER, La municipalità di 
Ancona e il suo tentativo d’annessione alla 
cisalpina, Pubblicazioni dell'Università di Ur- 
bino, Serie di Lettere e Filosofia, VoL XVI. 
Urbino: Argalia Editore. [1963.] Pp. 377. 
L. 3,000. 

Vengeuso, Danno. L’Archivio storico del 
Comune di Portovenere: Inventario. Quaderni, 
No, 23. Rome: Rassegna degli Archivi di 
Stato, 1962, Pp. 41. L. 1,000. 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 


ABRAHAM G. Durer Polish Frankism's 
Duration. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Jsan-B. Neveux. Une province polonaise 
de l'État des Hohenzollern: La Wielkopolska 
et Poznań (1815-1840). Rev. Atst., Oct.-Dec. 
1963. 


Tapevsz SuLIMIRSKI. Sarmatians in the Pol- 
ish Past. Polish Rev., Winter 1964. 

Isaan Truncx. Sources to the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising. Ibid. 

K. S. Pasuexa, The British Press and the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863. Slavonic and 
East European Rev., Dec. 1963. 

J. F. N. Brapuey. Czech Nationalism in 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly is- 
sues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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the Light of French Diplomatic Reports, 
1867-1914. Ibid. 

Joser Janáček. Die Fugger und Joachimstal. 
Historica, VI, 1963. 

JAROSLAV Punk. 'The Situation of the Work- 
ing Class in the Czech Lands in the Phase of 
the Expansion and Completion of the In- 
' dustrial Revolution (1849-1873). Ibid. 

J. César and B. Ceanf. The Policy of Ger- 
man Activist Parties in Czechoslovakia 1918-— 
1938. Ibid. 

J. Kramer. Die slowakische aütonomistische 
Bewegung in den Jahren 1918 bis 1929. Ibid., 
VII, 1963. 

Z. Sorte. Die ersten Anhänger der Inter- 
ro ED Arbeiter-Assoziation in Bóhmen. 
I 

. V. ŽÁČEK. Tchèques et Polonais pendant 
lasair on polonaise de janvier 1863. 
Československý Časopis Hist., no. 6, 1963. 

M. ApaxovÁ. La Hongrie et la Petite En- 
tente à la veille de la deuxième guerre 
mondiale. Ibid. 

Manion C. Sıner. Raoul Wallenberg: 
Swedish Diplomat in Hungary. Michigan 
Quar. Rer., Jan. 1964. 

"FR. G. SrAMEROOK. A British Proposal for 
the Danubian States: The Customs Union 
Project of 1932. Slavonic and East European 
Reg., Dec. 1963. 

PAUL Cornea. Considérations sur le rap- 
port entre la tradition et l'innovation. dans 
Vidéologie littéraire de l'époque de 1848. Rev. 
Roumaine d'Hist., no. 2, 1963. 

. L. Borcvu. Tentatives de pénétration. du 

capital français dans l'économie de la Moldavie 
eines Ibid. 

N. N. CouNsrTANTINEsCU and Tupor PauL. La 
situation de la classe ouvriére de Roumanie 
pendant Ja période de la stabilisation relative 
du capitalisme, Ibid. 

Trro Gzorcsscu. Aspects de la lutte du 
peuple roumain contre le fascisme (1933- 
1937). Ibid. 

VAsILE Macro. L'activité d'historien B. P. 
Hasdeu. Studs revista de ist., no. 5, 1963. 

I. FELEA. 70 ans depuis la fondation du 
Parti social-democrate des ouvriers de Rou- 
manic. Ibid. 

C. BArsuzzscu. L'acte révolutionnaire de 
la nationalisation des principaux moyens de 

roduction dans la R. P. Roumaine—11 juin 
1948. Ibid., no. 3, 1963. 

S. GOLDENBERG. Italiens et Ragusains dans 
la vie économique de la Transylyanie au xvi° 
siècle, Ibid. 

D. Hurezzanu. La position du mouvement 
ouvrier dans la question agraire et la lutte de 


Other Recent Publications E 


classe de la paysannerie roumaine de 1907 à 
1917. Ibid., no. 4, 1963. 

L. Eşanu and D. Borescu. La grève des 
cheminots roumains d’avriljuin 1920 en 
Moldavie. Studi gi cercetări gtünpfice 1st. 
(Jassy), no. 1, 1963. 

D. Sanpru and I. Sarzu. Quelques aspects 
des relations roumano-bulgares de 1920 à 
1926, Ibid. 

ECATERINA NEGRUTI-MUNTEANU. Les opéra- 
tions d’un maison de commerce moldave au 
milieu du xix* siècle. Ibid. 

G. Osrrocorsky. Byzantium and the South 
Slavs, Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

Pero Morača. The Social-Political Activities 
and Policy of the Yugoslay Communist Party 
in the Rising of 1941. Jugoslavenski ist. čas., 
no. I, 1962. 

Jovan Maryanovié. A Contribution to the 
Study of the Yugoslav Situation at the Time 
of the Rising of 1941. Ibid. 

R. Payovié. The Political Situation in 
Montenegro at ne Time of the Italian Capitu- 
lation in Le ad 

JAROSLAV Srpax. Die Bauernfrage in der 
ro Politik im j. 1848. Ibid., no. 2,- 
1963. 

V. Cusrmovié. En quoi consiste l'essence 
et quel est le róle historique et culturel de la 
premitre insurrection serbe. Ibid., no. 3, 1963. 

J. Sipax. Idée sudslave dans le mouvement 
illyrien. Ibid. 

GzoncE W. HorrxaN. Transformation of 
dida Settlement in Bulgaria. Geog. Rev., Jan. 
1964. 

Bosom CHoKEL. The Archives of Bulgaria. 
Am. Archivist, Oct. 1963. 


BOOKS 


ALTON, Tran Paur, et al. Hungarian Na- 
tional Income and Product in 1955. East 
Central European Studies of Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1963. Pp. xiv, 254. $5.00. 

BAxEVANIS, JoHn. The Port of Thessaloniki, 
Publication No. 65. d wer Institute for 
Balkan Studies. 1963. Pp. x 

Brock, PETER (ed.). CE Ladi Polskiego 
w Anglii: Materialy Zrödlowe [History of 
Poles of Peasant Sun in England: Historical 
Sources]. London: B. $widerski. 1962. Pp. 
319. 325.6d. 

Joer, Heinrich, e£ al. (eds.). Bücherkundc 
Ostdeutschlands und des Deutschtums in 
Ostmitteleuropa. Ostmitteleuropa in Vergang- 
enheit und Gegenwart, No. 8. Köln Graz: 
Böhlau Verlag. 1963. Pp. xxxvi, 560. DM 68. 
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Soviet Union* 
Robert V. Allen, Library of Congress 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


At the Origins of the Party; Materials about 
Social Democratic Organizations in Russia on 
the Eve of the Second Congress of the RSDRP, 
Voprosy ist. KPSS, nos. 3, 9, 10, 12, 1963. 

G. Born. The Epic of Leningrad in the 
Crooked Mirror of an American Historian 
[about Leon Gouré’s The Stege of Leningrad]. 
Voenno-ist. zhurnal, no. I, 1964. 

L. V. CHEREPNIN. The Historical Views of 
Gogol’. Voprosy ist., no. I, 1964. 

Concerning the Study of the History of a 
Great Decade [1953-63]. Voprosy ist. KPSS, 
no. 10, 1963. 

V. A. Diapicuenxo et al. The Development 
of Historical Science in the Ukraine (1917- 
963). Voprosy ist., no. I, 1964. 

Ge DILIGENSEN et al. Discussione con 
E. storici sovietici. Riv. stor. ital., Sept. 1963. 

P. Fenoszev and Iu. Franrsev. History and 
Sociology. Kommunist, no: 2, 1964. 

A. L. GoL'pBErG and A. S. Myı.'nıxov. The 
State Public Library Named for M. E. 
Saltykov-Shchedrin and Historical Science. 
Voprosy tst., no. 1, 1964. 

F. D. Kaerov. Concerning the Place of the 
History of the CPSU in the System of His- 
torical Science. Voprosy tt. KPSS, no. 12, 
1963. 

Ia. L Lingov. The Role of N. P. Ogarev 
in the Struggle for the Political Liberation of 
Russia (On the ı5oth Anniversary of His 
Birth). Voprosy zst., no. 12, 1963. 

E. L. RupNiTsKA14. N. P. Ogarev; Theorist 
and Practician of Peasant Revolution (On the 
ı5oth Anniversary of His Birth). Ist. SSSR, 
no. 6, 1963. 

Raymond T. McNary. Chaadaev’s Evalu- 
ation of Peter the Great. Slavic Rev., Mar. 
1964. 

I, I. Mrs. Concerning the Preparation of 
Scholarly Works in Commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1964. 

S. I. RosucuN and V. P. SHREGIN. The 
Basic Problems of the Fifth Volume of the 
History of the Great Fatherland War of the 
Soviet Union. Ibid., no. 1a, 1963. 

P. S. TxAcHENKO. On Some Controversial 
Problems of the History of Populism. Is. 
SSSR, no. 6, 1963. 

Z. V. Upar'rsEVA and G. G, LITAVRIN. 
Soviet Byzantine Studies in 1955-1960. 
Vizantiiskii vremennth, no. 22, 1963. 

S. S. Vox and A. R DzrwisksevicH. The 
Pseudoscientific Theories of Reactionary 


Bourgeois Historiography of the USSR. Vo- 
prosy ist., no. I, 1964. 


ARTICLES 


Henry L. Roserrs. Russia and the West; 
A Comparison and Contrast [with comments 
by Marc Raeff and Marc Szeftel]. Slavic Rev., 
Mar. 1964. 

G. N. EKanazv. New Data on the Location 
of the Battle on the Ice (Findings of the Com- 
plex Expedition of the Institute of Archae- 
ology). Ist. SSSR, no. 6, 1963. 

A. I KrnmawNov. Characteristics of New 
Phenomena in Russian Social Thought of the 
Second Half of the Seventeenth and Beginning 
of the Eighteenth Centuries. Ibid. 

K. N. Snererov. Fugitive Peasants of Prince 
A. M. Cherkasskii in the First Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. Ibid. 

M. T. Berravsxu. The Problem of Serfdom 
and the Situation of the Peasants in Catherine 
It's Nakaz. Vestnik Mosk. Univ., Ist. Ser., 
no. 6, 1963. 

N. M. Drvuzemın. The War for Liberation 


of 1813 and Russian Society. Voprosy ist., no. 


11, 1963. 

WALTER M. PrNTNER. Government and In- 
dustry during the Ministry of Count Kankrin 
(1823-1844). Slavic Rev., Mar. 1964. 

E. I. Ztsex’son. On the Problem of the 
Formation of the Industrial Labor Force of 
St. Petersburg Enterprises in 1801~186r. Ist. 
rabochego klassa Leningrada, no. 2, 1963. 

D. G. Kursanrov. The Petersburg Prole- 
tariat in the 'go's of the Nineteenth Century 
(Number, Composition, and Economic Posi- 
tion of Workers), Ibid., no. 1, 1963. 

. F, M. Sustova. The Petersburg Strikes of 
1895-1896 and Their Influence on the De- 
velopment of the Mass Labor Movement. Ibid. 

R. GmauLt. La révolution russe de 1905 
d'après quelques temoignages français. Rev. 
hist., se 1963. 

I. O. Guazarr. Ukrainian Fairs and Their 
Role in the Internal Trade of Russia (1907— 
220 Ukrains kyi ist. xhurnal, no. 5, 1963. 

P. Leiserov. The Strike Movement of 
the Petersburg Proletariat in the Period of the 
First World War (July 19, x914-February 16, 
1917). Ist. rabochego klassa Leningrada, no. 
1, 1963. 

S. M. Koronrvs’ky1. The Extraordinary Mis- 
sion from the Soviet Ukraine to the RSESR in 
a 1918. Ukrains'kyi ist. zhurnal, no. 5, 
1963. 

V. A. Curako. The Creation and the Ac- 
tivity of the Ukrainian Section of the Peo- 


* Additional historical articles from Russian-language journals are listed in the monthly is- 
sues of the Library of Congress publication Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. 
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ple’s Commissariat of Nationalities (1918— 
1919). Ibid., no. 6, 1963. 

Iu. A. Porrakov. Some Problems of the 
Transition to the NEP. Voprosy ist, KPSS, 
no. I2, 1963. 

S. L. Tixuvinsxn. Concerning the Relations 
of Sun Yat-sen to Soviet Russia (1917-1925). 
Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1963. 

O. I. SHxARATAN. Concerning the Problem 
of the Standard of Living of the Working 
Class of the USSR in the Period of Transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism, 1917-1937 (On 
the Basis of Leningrad Experience). Ist. 
rabochego classa Leningrada, no. 1, 1963. 

V. Popov. The Military Negotiations among 
England, France and the USSR in 1939. 
Voenno-ist. shurnal, no. 12, 1963. 

V. G. TauKHANOVsKII. Anglo-Soviet Rela- 
tions on the Eve of the Great Fatherland War. 
Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1963. 

S. L. Seniavsxu. Concerning the Sources 
and Forms of Recruiting the Working Class 
of the USSR in 1953-1961. Ibid. no. 11, 


1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


BOOKS 


MOorAcHEVvsKII, NIKOLAI IAKOVLEVICH. Guide 
to M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Li- 
brary, Leningrad. Trans. by Raymond H. 
Fisher. UCLA Library Occasional Papers, No. 
14. Los Angeles: University of California Li- 
brary. 1963. Pp. vi, 48. $1.00. 

SHAW, BERNARD. The Rationalization of 
Russia. Ed. with an introd. by Harry M. 
Gzpurp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1964. Pp. 134. $3.95. 

SPULBER, Nicoras (ed). Foundations of 
Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth: Se- 
lected Soviet Essays, 1924~1930. Indiana Uni- 
versity International Studies. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 530. 
$12.50. 

Id. Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth. 
Indiana University International Studies. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1964. 


Pp. 175. $4.50. 


Near East 


ARTICLES 


I. Wırzıam ZARTMAN. See General list. 

ELIZABETH MoNnmor. See General list. 

Urrez Hero. Moses Hamon, Chief Jewish 
Physician to Sultan Süleymán the Magnificent. 
Oriens, no. 16, 1963. 

J. H. Tayan. An Account of an Early 
Hindu Colony in Armenia. Armenian Rev. 
Feb. 1964. 

Avetis AHABONIAN. From Sardarapat to 
Sevres and Lausanne. Ibid. 

Reusen Darsrntan. The Extremists and 
the Armenian Extremists. Ibid. 

Harry N. Howarp. The United States and 
Turkey: American Policy in the Straits Ques- 
tion (1914-1963). Balkan Stud., no. 4, 1963. 

Loro Kinross. Ataturk and His Achieve- 
ment, Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan. 1964. 

Joun ManLowt. Arab-Persian Rivalry in the 
Persian Gulf. Ibid. 

Georce Kirk. The Corruption of the Egyp- 
tian Wafd. Middle East. Af., Dec. 1963. 

Warrer F. Warren. The Aydemir Case 
and Turkey’s Political Dilemma. Ibid. 

Paoto Mınsanti. La polemica fra Siria, 
‘Iraq ed Egitta circa l'applicazione del patto 
del 17 Aprile. Oriente Mod., Aug. 1963. 

Havvna4 SHAEKED. The Background and 
Significance of the Yemen Coup. Hamizrah 
Hehadash, no. 1-2, 1963. 

Sur«oN SHamm, As‘ad Pasha al-‘Azm and 


Sidney Glazer, Middle East Institute 


Ottoman Rule in Damascus (1743-1748). 
British School Oriental and African Stud., no. 
I, 1963. 

B. N. TAnpon, See British list, 

PauL B. Vounas. The Development of 
Rhodes under Turkish Rule, 1522-1911. 
Balkan Stud., no. 4, 1963. 

Roserr GosJ. Geschichte zwischen Alexan- 
der und Mohammend. Bustan, no. 3, 1963. 

Hans L. GorrscHarE&. Nuri as-Said, der 
Kanzler des Iraq. Ibid. 

E. Grar. Eine wichtige Rechsdirective 
‘Uthman’s aus dem Jahre 30. Oriens, no. 16, 
1963. 

Nanm Dimesukıe, The Impact of the Cold 
War on the Arab World. Middle East Forum, 
Dec. 1963. 

DOMINIQUE CHEVALLIER, Politique et reli- 
gion dans le Proche-Orient: Une iconographie 
des Maronites du Liban. Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

BERNARD Lewis. The Quest for Freedom: 
A Sad Story of the Middle East. Encounter, 
Mar. 1964. 

Josern E. Jounson. Arab vs. Israeli: A 
Persistent Challenge. Middle East Jour., Win- 
ter 1964. 

J. C Hurewrrz. Lebanese Democracy in 
Its International Setting. lbid., Autumn 1963. 

J. J. Saunpgrs. The Problem of Islamic 
Decadence. Jour. World Hist., no. 3, 1963. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


| BOOKS 
Bani, JosepH. The Government of the State 
of Israel: A Critical Account of Its Parlia- 
ment, Executive, and Judiciary. New York: 
Twayne Publishers. 1963. Pp. 307. $5.00. 
THoRNBURG, Max Weston. People and 
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Policy in the Middle East: À Study of Social 
and Political Change as a Basis for United 
States Policy. Prep. under the auspices of the 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard Uni- 
versity, New York: W. W. Norton. 1964. Pp. 
xvii, 247. $5.00. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


Y. Anz. The Forwarding and Storage of 
Tax Rice for the Shogunate in Edo [in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Nov. 1963. 

Y. Asdino. Origins and Development of the 
Manor in Japan: A Case [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyü, Oct. 1963. 

Derx Boppe. Sexual Sympathetic Magic in 
Han China. Hist. of Religions, Winter 1964. 

Howarp L. Boorman. Mao Tse-Tung at 
Seventy: An American Dilemma. Virginia 
Quar. Rev., Spring 1964. 

NICHOLAS R. Czrrrorp. Britain, America, 
and the Far East, 1937-1940: A Failure in 
Cooperation. Jour. British Stud., Nov. 1963. 

CHANG CHi-vun. The Restoration of the 
Western Chou Dynasty through Its Northern 
and Southern Expedition. Chinese Culture, 
Mar. 1963. 

H. G. CREEL. The Beginnings of Bureauc- 
racy in China: The Origin of the Hsien. 
Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1964. 

Joun K. FAmsANE. Dilemmas of American 
Far Eastern Policy [review article]. Pacific Af., 
Winter 1963-64. 

T. Fujrwo. Behavior of the Small Clans 
and Their Movement in the Late Shogunate 
and Early Restoration Periods [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, Sept. 1963. 

T. Foxvoxa. Unoccupied Lands and Rights 
of Cultivation in Eighth-Century Japan [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyü, Feb. 1964. 

LzoNARD Gorpon, Japan's Interest in 
Taiwan, 1872-1895. Orient/West, Jan.—Feb. 
1964. 

Jony FezpMan HanzisoN. Wrongful Treat- 
ment of Prisoners: A Case Study of Ch'ing 
Legal Practice. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 1964. 

Leon HorLrERMAN. Japan's Place in the Scale 
of Economic Development. Econ. Develop- 
ment and Cultural D Jan. 1964. 

Cui-MiNG Hou. Some Reflections on the 
Economic History of Modern China (1840- 
1949). Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Prge Huaro and Mina Wona. Un album 
chinois de l'époque Ts’ing consacré à la 
fabrication de la porcelaine, Arts Antiques, 
nos. 1—2, 1962-63. 

Mrrsusapa INOUE. The Imperial Edict of 
Taika Reform in 646 A.D., Pt. I [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Jan. 1964. 


S. Ism. A Study on the Holding of Land 
in the Edo Era [in Japanese]. Kokka Gakkai 
Zasshi, Nov. 1963. 

Current Hist., Apr. 1964. Japan Today [7 
articles]. 

Marros B. Jansen. Tosa in the Sixteenth 
Century: The 100 Article Code of Chösokabe 
Motochika. Oriens Extremus, Apr. 1963. 

DonaLp Krener. Japanese Writers and the 
iod East Asia War. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb. 
1964 

MICHAEL Logwz. Some Notes on Han-time 
Documents from Tun-huang. T’oung Pao, 
nos, 1-3, 1963. 

Max LozHz. Some Fundamental Issues in 
the History of Chinese Painting. Jour. Asian 
Stud., Feb. 1964. 

Garı Lepyarp. Two Mongol Documents 
from the Koryö sa. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Apr.-June 1963. 

Jour. World Hist., no. 4, 1963. Man and 
the Notion of History i in the East [4 articles]. 

Nacar Micro, Pioneers of Modern Japan: 
(I) Mori Arinori. Japan Quar., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

H. Sato. On the Reign Period of King 
Dar-ma of Ancient Tibet [in Japanese]. Shirin, 
Sept. 1963. 

Epwarp H. Scharen The Auspices of 
Tn Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr.-June 
1963. 

Id. The Last Years of Ch'ang-an. Orien: 
Extremus, Oct. 1963. 

J. Sumana ez al, Problems of Research on 
the Japanese Middle Ages [in Japanese]. 
m Kenkyü, Dec. 1963. 

Jorannes Sizmes. Hermann Roesler's Com- 
mentaries on the Meiji Constitution. Monu- 
menia Nipponica, nos. I-4, 1962. 

DoNALD SópERLIND. Det Kinesiska kom- 
munistpartiets jordbrukspolitik. Sza£5vez. Tids., 
nos. 2-3, 1963. 

R. A. Stein. Remarques sur les mouve- 
ments du taoisme politico-religieux au u° 
sitcle ap. J.C. T’oung Pao, nos, 1-3, 1963. 

Wizran Srorr. The Expansion of the Nan- 
chao Kingdom. Ibid. 

Homes Weich. Dharma Scrolls and the 
ge of Abbots in Chinese Monasteries. 
Ibid. 

T. Yosmam. Character and Transforma- 
tion of Western Han Imperial Rule [in Japa- 
nese]. Rekishigaku Kenkys, Jan. 1964. 
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BOOKS 


FITZGERALD, C. P. The Chinese View of 
Their Place in the World. Chatham House 
Essays, No. 1. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. 
72. $1.00. 

Komatsu, Isao. The Japanese People: Ori- 
gins of the People and the Language. Ser. 
on Japanese Life and Culture, Vol. I. Tokyo: 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai [The Society for 


Other Recent Publications 


International Cultural Relations]. 1962. Pp. 
xi, 64, 72 plates. $2.50. 

Lewis, Joan Wıson (ed.). Major Doc- 
trines of Communist China. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 1964. Pp. xi, 4-343. $6.00. 

MoncAN, KxNNETH W. Asian Religions: An 
Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Confucianism, and Taotsm. 
Service Center for Teachers of History Pub- 
lication No. 55. New York: Macmillan. 1964. 
Pp. 30. 50 cents, 


South Asia 
Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 
SOUTH ASIA 


Mrs. Krısına Kanr1 GoPAL. Feudal Com- 
position of Army in Early Medieval India. 
Jour. Andhra Hist. Research Soc., July 1962- 
Apr. 1963. - | 

B. R. Grover. Nature of Land-Rights in 
Mughal India. Indian Econ. and Soc. His. 
Rev., July-Sept. 1963. 

Warrer Hauser. The Indian National 
Congress and Land Policy in the Twentieth 
Century. Ibid. | 

Ravmper Kumar. Liberalism and Reform 
in India. Jour. World Hist., no. 4, 1963. 

Joun R. McLanz. Peasants, Money-lenders 
and Nationalists at the End of the roth Cen- 
tury. Indian Econ. and Soc. Hist. Rev., July- 
Sept. 1963. 

Tuomas E. Mercaur. Laissez Faire and 
Tenant Right in Mid-Nineteenth Century 
India. Ibid. | 

Morris D. Morris. Towards a Reinterpreta- 
tion of Nineteenth-Century Indian Economic 
History. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Marx Namis. John Lawrence, Mutiny Hero. 
Bengal: Past and Present, Jan.-June 1963. 

M. Rama Rao. The Manikanthésvara Tem- 
ple, Kalahasti. Jour. Andhra Hist. Research 
Soc., July 1962-Apr. 1963. 

HANUMANTA B. S. L. Rao. The Contem- 
ay of Kanishka and Nagarjuna Examined. 
Ibi 


P. SREERAMA SARMA. Sultan Quli Qutb Shah 
and the East Coast. Ibid. 

K. THAVARAJ. Pattern of Public Investment 
in India, 1900-1939. Indian Econ. and Soc. 
Hist. Rev., July-Sept. 1963. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
_ Jonn Bastian. Historical Sketch of Penang 
in 1794. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic 
Soc., May 1959. 
RoLAND Brappezz. An Essex Sailor. Ibid. 


AusrIN Coates. The Philippines National 
Hero: Rizal in Sandakan., Sarawak Museum 
Jour., July-Dec. 1962. 

C. A. Gisson-Hırr. George Samuel Wind- 
sor Earl. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic 
Soc., May 1959. 

Tom Hannisson. Changing Contexts of 
South East Asia: 2,950 B.C. to I950 AD. 
(Some Patterns in Human Change). Sarawak 
Museum Jour., July-Dec. 1962. 

Ma Kyran. Twan: San: Wan Maha Cansu 
U: Rhwat. Jour. Burma Research Soc., June 
1962. 

Lord Mzpwav. Archaeological Notes from 
Pulau Tioman. Federation Museums Jour., 
new ser, VH, 1962. | 

Hay Musm  SmEgPPARD. Four Historic 
Malay Timber Buildings. Ibid, 

Id. Megaliths in Malacca and Negri Sem- 
bilan. Ibid. 

H. L. Saorro. The 32 Myos in the Medieval 
Mon Kingdom. Bull. School Oriental and 
African Stud., Univ. of London, no. 3, 1963. 

G. pz G. SIEVERING. The Prehistoric Ceme- 
tery at Bukit Tengku Lembu, Perlis. Federa- 
tion Museums Jour., new ser, VO, 1962. 

Joser SILVERSTEIN. Politics and Railroads 
in Burma and India: A Problem of Historical 
Interpretation. Jour. Burma Research Soc., 
June 1962. 

E. H. S. Sr«woNps. The Thalang Letters, 
1773-94: Political Aspects and the Trade in 
Arms. Bull. School Oriental and African Stud., 
Univ. of London, no. 3, 1963. 

Taar van Kirm, Interprétation d'une carte 
ancienne de Saigon. Bull. soc. études in- 
dochinoises, no. 4, 1962. 

Franx N. Tracer. The Importance of Laos 
in Southeast Asia. Current Hist., Feb. 1964. 

M, E. Wavre. Port Weld. Jour. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., May 1959. 

H. B. C. Wricur. The Moluccan Spice Mo- 
nopoly, 1770-1824. Ibid., no. 4, 1958. 

Yr Yi. The Judicial System of King Mindon. 
Jour. Burma Research Soc., June 1962. 
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~ BOOK 
Costa, H. pe La, S.J. The Jesuits in the 


IZOI 


Philippines, 1581-1768. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1961. Pp. xiii, 702. 
$12.50. 


United States 


Wood Gray, George Washington University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Perry Miller and the American Mind: 
A Memorial Issue. Harvard Rev., Winter- 
Spring 1964. 

CHanLES N. GLaan. The Historian and the 
American Urban Tradition. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Autumn 1963. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES. Archival Arrangement: 
Five Different Operations at Five Different 
Levels. Am. Archivist, Jan. 1964. 

GEORGE S. ULrrsarri., The Inter-American 
Technical Council on Archives. Ibid. 

Jon W. MawicAULTE. Sources for Ameri- 
can History in Three Italian Archives. Ibid. 

SHERROD East. Archival Experience in a 
Prototype Intermediary Depository [US Army 
records]. Ibid.. 

WILLUM J. Srewarr. The Sources of Labor 
History: Problems and Promise. Ibid. 

KENNETH L. Morr. A. T. Mahan, Ameri- 
can Historian. Mil. Aff., Fall 1963. 

Ropert E. Lerner. Turner and the Revolt 
against E, A. Freeman. Arizona and the West, 
Summer 1963, 

RoBERT ALLEN SKOTHEIM. Environmental 
Interpretations of Ideas by Beard, Parrington, 
and Curti. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb. 1964. 

Henry M. LrrrtgrigLD. Has the Safety 
Valve Come Back to Life? Agric. Hist., Jan. 
1964. 

Lesu H. Fimer, Jr. The Federal Govern- 
ment and History. Wisconsin Mag. Bist., 
Autumn 1963. 

E. T. Joy. English Furniture Exports to 
America, 1697-1830, Antiques, Jan. 1964. 

Wrziam W. Van . Constitutional 
Separation of Church and State: The Quest for 
a aaa Position. Am. Pol. Set. Rev., Dec. 
1963. 

Wittman and CaroL Spawn. The Aitken 
Shop—Identification of an Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Bindery and Its Tools. Papers Bibliog. 
Soc. Am., 4th quar., 1963. 

Rozerr F, Jones. The Naval Thought and 
Policy of Benjamin Stoddert, First Secretary 
of the Navy, 1798-1801. Am. Neptune, Jan. 
1964. 

WiLLiAM RaAYMOND'SMirH. The Necessity 
of the Circumstances: John Marshall's His- 
torical Method. Historian, Nov. 1963. 

PauL W. Gares, Charts of Public Land 
Sales and Entries. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1964. 

ALFRED D. CHANDLER, JR. Entreprencurial 


Opportunity in Nineteenth-Century America. 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Fall 
1963. 

Francis E, Kearns. Margaret Fuller and 
the Abolition Movement. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Roserr L. DANIEL. American Influence in 
om East before 1861. Am. Quar., Spring 
1964. 

WiLtLiAM R. Jounson. Prelude to the Mis- 
souri Compromise: A New York Congress- 
man's [John Taylor] Effort to Exclude Slavery 
from the Arkansas Territory. New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Jan. 1964. 

IRA RosmNsSwAIKE. The Jewish Population 
of the United States as Estimated from the 
Census of 1820. Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Dec. 
1963. 

Francis Pau Prucua. Indian Removal and 
the Great American Desert. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

JAMES Staton CHase. Jacksonian Democracy 
and the Rise of the Nominating Convention. 
Mid-Am., Oct. 1963. 

ALLEN Warxzn Reap. The Folklore of 
"O. K." Am. Speech, Feb. 1964. 

Crank G. RzvNorps. The Great Experi- 
ment: [Lt. William Wallace] Hunter’s Hori- 
zontal Wheel [steam navigation, 1840's]. Am. 
Neptune, jan, 1964. 

Joan Tırıer. Printed Catalogues of Ameri- 
can Libraries before 1850: A Check List. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine, Jan. 1964. 

Wurm A. Russ, Je. The Civil War from 
the Perspective of a Century. Snyder County 
[Pennsylvania] Hist. Soc. Bull., Jan. 1964. 

Lynn M. Case. See French list. 

Art HoocENsooM. Gustavus Fox and the 
Relief of Fort Sumter. Civil War Hist., Dec. 
1963. 

Joun Quinn IMHoLTE, The Legality of Civil 
War Recruiting. Ibid. 

PauL J. Screirs. Union Signal Communi- 
cations: Innovation and Conflict. Ibid. 

STEPHEN E. Awupnrose A Theorist Fights: 
Emory Upton in the Civil War. Ibid. 

Wizsur D. Jones. [Edward Wilmot] Bly- 
den, Gladstone, and the War. Jour. Negro 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

RacugL Minick, New York Ferryboats in 
the Union Navy: The East Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 
1964. 
gree BanNzTT. Crime and No Punishment: 
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The Death of Robert L. McCook [1862]. 
Bull. Cincinnati Hist. Soc., Jan. 1964. 

GERALD RuNXLE. Karl Marx and the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Dwicur L, Dumonp. Emancipation: His- 
tory's Fantastic Reverie. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Jan. 1964. 

ARTHUR BLUMBERG. United States and the 
Role of Belgium in Mexico, 1863-1867. His- 
torian, Feb. 1964. 

RicHARD H. TIMBERLAKE, Jr. Ideological 
Factors in Specie Resumption and Treasury 
Policy. Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1964. 

Eser L. Panrrz. The Polarity of Ameri- 
can Jewish Attitudes towards Immigration 
(1870-1891). Am. Jewish Hist. Quar., Dec. 
1963. 

Heren T. Finneran. Records of the Na- 
tional Grange in Its Washington Office. Am. 
Archivist, Jan. 1964. 

James M. McCvurcHEON. The Missionary 
and Diplomat in China. Jour. Pres 1 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Norman R. BENNETT. [Henry M.] Stanley 
and the American Consuls at Zanzibar. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 1964. 

JoserH A. LrrregmR. Systematic Manage- 
ment: Design for Organizational Recoupling 
in American Manufacturing Firms, Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Winter 1963. 

'Davm F. Hawkins. The Development of 
Modern Financial Reporting Practices among 
American Manufacturing Corporations. Ibid. 
Autumn 1963. 

Vincent Dz Santis. American Politics in 
the Gilded Age. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1963. 

WıLLum O'SuHza, Liturgy in the United 
States, 1889-1964. Am. Eccles. Rev., Mar. 
1964. 

F. W. ScugusEN. William Jennings Bryan, 
Reformer, Social Stud., Jan. 1964. 

KanEL Denis BicHa. See General list. 

H. Wayne Morean. The DeLome Letter: 
A New Appraisal. Historian, Nov. 1963. 

CHARLES E. RoszgNexxo. The Adams Act 
[1906]: Politics and the Cause of Scientific 
Research, Agric. Hist., Jan. 1964. 

James H. Cassey. Muckraking and Medi- 
cine: Samuel Hopkins Adams. Am. Quar., 
Spring 1964. 

CHARLES H. Wesrey. Creating and Main- 
taining an Historical Tradition. Jowr. Negro 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

ALLEN T. Davis The Campaign for the 
Industrial Relations Commission, 1911-1913. 
Mid-Am., Oct. 1965, 

GEORGE Baker, The Wilson Administra- 
tion and Cuba, 1913-1921. Ibid., Jan. 1964. 

Ricwarp  Lowirr. The Armed-Ship Bill 
Controversy: A Legislative View. lbid. 

Timotuy G. McDoNarp. The Gore-McLe- 
more Resolutions: Democratic Revolt against 
Wilson's Submarine Policy. Historian, Nov. 
1963. 


Other Recent Publications 


Forrest C, Poove. General Marshall and 
the Pershing Papers, Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., 
Jan. 1964. 

HanszaT F, MaRoULIES. Recent Opinion on 
the Decline of the Progressive Movement. 
Mid-Am., Oct. 1963. 

Jonn A. Asso. Canon Law in the U. S. A., 
1917-1963. Am. Eccles. Rev., Jan. 1964. 

WiLLIAM A. WILLIAMS. American Inter- 
vention in Russia, 1917-1920, Stud. on the 
Left, no. 4, 1963- . 

SrANLEY Cosen. A Study in Nativism: 
The American Red Scare of 1919-20. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Mar. 1964. 

Gorpon G, Henperson. Policy by Default: 
The Origin and Fate of the Prescott Letter 
[from Secretary of State Hughes concerning 
Antarctic lands, 1919]. Ibid. 

Cuarces E, Gruszat. National Party a 
ments and the Politics of Large Cities, Ibid. 

WooprorD Howan». Frank Murphy and the 
Philippine Commonwealth. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 1964. 

WitLiAM C. JoHnsrone. United States 
Policy in Southern Asia. Current Hist., Feb. 
1964. 

ALAN P. MurriaM. Melville Jean Hersko- 
vits, 1895-1963; with Bibliography of Pub- 
lications by Anne Monepenny and Barrie 
Throne. Am. Anthropologist, Feb. 1964. 

ALBERT À. Bruw. The Farmer, the Army, 
and the Draft. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Roserr W, SELLEN, Patriotism or Paranoia? 
Right-Wing Extremism in America. Dal- 
housie Rev., no. 3, 1963. 

K. STEPHEN PARMBLEE. The Presbyterian 
Letter against McCarthyism [1953]. Jowr. 
Presbyterian Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Roperr F. BERKHOFER, JR, and EARL Pom- 
EROY, Space, Time, Culture, and the New 
Frontier. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Josen CLirrorp FENTON. A Letter from 
Rome  [conservative's reply to “Xavier 
Rynne"]. Am. Eccles. Rev., Dec. 1963. 


DOCUMENTS 

James S. Van Nass. The Diary of Rev. 
Joseph Perry Written during the Siege of 
Boston, February 16 to March 28, 1776. 
Proc. Bostonian Soc., Jan. 15, 1963. 

Jareno C. LospeLL, The Revolutionary War 
Journal of Sergeant Thomas McCarthy, Au- 
gust 23, 1776-February 16, 1777 [8th Vir- 
ginia Regt]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Jan. 1964. 

Experiences of a Prisoner during the Civil 
War in and out of the Hands of the Rebels, 
by John Storz, Co. A, and Batt, ı6th U. S. 
Infantry. Ann. Iowa, Winter 1964. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 
LeRoy Moore, Ja. Roger Williams and the 
Historians. Church Hist., Dec. 1963. 
SYDNEY E. Arrstrom. Thomas Hooker: 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Puritanism and Democratic Citizenship. Ibid. 
Mitton G. Heng, Theatrical Life in Salem, 
1783-1823. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 1964. 
Barnes Rrznix. The Professional Lives of 
Early Nineteenth-Century New England Doc- 
tors. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Jan. 1964. 

Jupan AÁDpELSON. The Vermont Democratic- 
Republican Societies and the French Revolu- 
tion. Vermont Hist., Jan. 1964. 

PETER J. CoLEMAN. The Entrepreneurial 
Spirit in Rhode Island History. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Winter 1963. 

Ernest A, McKay. Henry Wilson: Un- 
pr pe Know Nothing. Mid-Am., Jan. 
1964, 

Irving Gozpserc. [Review article of] Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes (Vol. I): The 
Proving Years, 1870-1882, by Mark DeWolfe 
Howe. dm. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1964. 

ALLAN S. EVEREST. Alexander Macomb at 
Plattsburg, 1814. New York Hist., Oct. 1963. 

Roserr KeLLeY. The Thought and Char- 
acter of Samuel J. Tilden: The Democrat as 
Inheritor. Historian, Feb. 1964. 

Loyo C. TAYLOR, Ja. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell [1843-1905] and American Philan- 
thropy. New York Hist., Oct. 1963. 

WirLam M. Armstrong, The Godkin- 
Schurz Feud, 1881-83: Over Policy Control 
of the Evening Post. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Preston R., Bassett. Carl E. Myers [1842- 
1923] of the Balloon Farm. New York Hist., 
Oct. 1963. 

LAWRENCE M, FRIEDMAN, Patterns of Testa- 
tion in the roth Century: A Study of Essex 
County (New Jersey) Wills, Am. Jour. Legal 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Ruru SALisBuRy. Survey of the Darlington 
Memorial Library. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Jan. 1964. 

DaroLp D. Wax. Robert Ellis, Philadelphia 
Merchant and Slave Trader. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Btog., Jan. 1964. 

Harocp A. Tuomas. The Sites of Forbes’ 
Last Three Breastworks [1758]. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Jan. 1964. 

MARGARET B. Trxcom, Cliveden: The Build- 
ing of a Philadelphia Countryseat, 1763-1767. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1964. 

WurtFIELp J. BELL, Ja. Astronomical Ob- 


servatories of the American Philosophical So- : 


ciety, 1769-1843. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Feb. 28, 1964. 

Juan E. Van Domezen. Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge and the Order of the Cincin- 
T Western. Pennsylvania. Hist. Mag., jan. 
1964. 

Harotp D. LawcrEy, The Tragic Career 
of H. G. Rogers, Pennsylvania Politician and 
jean Diplomat, Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 
1964. 

Joux L, Myers. The Early Antislavery 
Agency System in Pennsylvania, 1833-1837. 
Ibi 
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James Linasercer. The Rolling Mill Riots 
of 1850. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Jan. 1964. 

James A. Barnes. Protection, Politics, and 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 1964. 

James A. KenL and SAMUEL J. Asrorino. 
A Bull Moose Responds to the New Deal: 
Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1964. 

Leon DEVALINGER, JR Horizons Un- 
limited [history of the archives of Delaware]. 
Am. Archivist, Jan. 1964. 


DOCUMENTS 


JusriN G. Tunner. [Charles P.] Stein- 
metz. Manuscripts, Fall 1963. 

New Jersey, the First Hundred Years: Ex- 
cerpts from the New Jersey Archives. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 1964. 

H. BarrHoLomew Cox. The Convention 
Notes of Anthony Wayne [1787]. Manu- 
scripts, Winter 1964. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


George B. TINDALL. The Benighted South: 
Origins of a Modern Image. Virginia Quar. 
Rev., Spring 1964. 

Cart N. Deczer. The South in Southern 
TT Textbooks, Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 
1964. 

WiLLIAM KAUFFMAN ScarsoroucH. The 
Southern Plantation Overseer: A Re-evalua- 
tion, Agric. Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Eugene D. Genovese, The Low Produc- 
tivity of Southern Slave Labor: Causes and 
Effects. Civi War Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Bruce L. CLayron. The Racial Thought 
of a Southern Intellectual at the Beginning of 
the Century: William Garrott Brown. South 
Atlantic Quar., Winter 1964. 

Mitron D. Spzizman. The Movement of 
the Settlement House Idea into the South. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

Rosert G. SCHONFELD and SPENCER Wu- 
son, The Value of Personal Estates in Mary- 
land, 1700-1710. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 
1963. 

WiLLIAM B. Marre. Baltimore City Place 
Names. Ibid. 

THomas O’Brien HaNL.EY, The State and 
Dissenters in the Revolution. Ibid. 

Lioyp M. AsnznNETHY. The Washington 
Race War of July 1919. Ibid. 

George B. Scriven. Doctors, Drugs, and 
Apothecaries of Seventeenth Century Mary- 
land. Bul. Hist. Medicine, Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

Parme L. Barsour. Fact and Fiction in 
Captain John Smith's True Travels. Bull. New 
York Pub. Lib., Oct. 1963. 

Huan F. RANKIN. Criminal Trial Proceed- 
ings in the General Court of Colonial Vir- 
ginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 
1964. 

SINGER Snow. Naval Stores in Colonial 
Virginia, Ibid. 
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Nevie Wırrıms. The Tribulations of 
John Bland, Merchant: London, Seville, 
Jamestown, Tangier, 1643--1680. Ibid. 

CHARLES Crowe. Bishop James Madison and 
the Republic of Virtue. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Feb. 1964. 

Harry E. HaNpLEY. The James River and 
Kanawa Canal. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 1964. 

W. Harrison Danier. Virginia Baptists, 
1861-1865. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan. 1964. 

E. Wvnes. Lewis Harvey Blair 
[1834—1916], Virginia Reformer: The Up- 
m of the Negro and Southern Prosperity. 
Ibi 

IsaraH A. Woopwarp. Delegates [James] 
Faulkner, [William Gay] Brown, and [Henry 
A.] Wise and the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1850 and 1851. West Virginia 
Hist., Jan. 1964. 

Warum S. Power. Carolina in the 
Seventeenth Century: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Contemporary Publications. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Winter 1964. 

Laura Pack Frech. The Wilmington Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and the Loyalist Ris- 
ing of February 1776. Ibid. 

Tuomas C, PaARRAMORE, The North Caro- 
T Background of Richard Jordan Gatling. 
Ibid. 


Ricnarp W. Grrrrin. Reconstruction of the 
Dire Carolina Textile Industry, 1865-1885. 
Ibid. 
PaoL M. Fon». Calvin H. Wiley's View of 
the Negro. Ibid. 

Davi» C, Rorzer. Republican Factionalism 
in North Carolina, 1904-1906. Ibid. 

RicHARD Bratz Davis, The Ball Papers: 
A Pattern of Life in the Low Country, 1800- 
1825. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan. 1964. 

, Rapu Lerner, Calhoun's New Science of 
Politics. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 1963. 

Nerr W. MacauLAY, Ja. South Carolina 
Reconstruction Historiography. South Caro- 
lina Hist. Mag., Jan. 1964. 

Haersert SHapmo, The Ku Klux Klan 
during Reconstruction: The South Carolina 
Episode. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1964. 

, Rıcharp S. LAMBERT. "The Flight of the 
Georgia Loyalists. Georgia Rer., Winter 1963. 

James C. Bonner. Legislative Apportion- 
ment and the County Unit Voting System ın 
oe since 1777. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 
1963 

E. Merron CovLrer. Madison Springs, 
Georgia Watering Place. Ibid. 

Minnie Hire Moopr. [Robert Augustus] 
Alston of DeKalb. Georgia Rev., Winter 1963. 

Derren, Rosenrs. Duel in the Georgia 
Capitol [Edward Cox and Robert A. Alston, 
1879]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec, 1963. 

Luis RAFAEL Arana, The Alonso Solana 
Map of Florida, 1683. Florida Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 1964. 

Roszzr L. Gorp. The Settlement of the 


Other Recent Publications 


East Florida Spaniards in Cuba, 1763-1766. 
Ibid. 


Eowm C. Bzaxss Military Operations on 
the St. Johns, September-October 1862. Ibid., 
Jan. 1964- . 

Davin CHALMERS. The Ku Klux Klan in 
the Sunshine State: The 1920s. Ibid., Jan. 
1964. i 

Cant B. Borp, Jr. Local Aid to Railroads 
in Central Kentucky, 1850-1891. Reg. Ken- 
tucky Hist. Soc., Jan. 1964- . 

Pur  WavNk KanneDy. . The Know- 
Nothing Movement: in Kentucky: Role of 
M. J. Spalding, Catholic Bishop of Louisville. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Jonn Epmunp SrEALEY I. French Lick 
and the Cumberland Compact. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

Cann M. Becker. A Buckeye [Thomas 
Owen Lowe] in Tennessee: Sojourn of 
Alienation. Ibid. 

Cort Porter, Chautauqua and Tennessee: 
B MEAN and the Independent Assemblies. 
Ibid. 

James R. Monroomery. The Summer 
"x of the South [Knoxville, 1902-18]. 
Ibid. 

Tuomas P. Govan. Agrarian and Agrarian- 
ism: A Study in the Use and Abuse of Words. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 1964. 

Huck C. Davis, Edwin T. Winkler: Bap- 
tist Bayard. Alabama Rev., Jan. 1964. 

SARAH VAN V. WootrroLr, Five Men Called 
Scalawags. Ibid. 

Wayne Fuynr and WILLIAM WARREN 
Rocers, Reform Oratory in Alabama, 1890- 
1896. Southern Speech Jour, Winter 1963. 

Donard M. Rawson. Democratic Resurgence 
in Mississippi, 1852-1853. Jour. Mississippi 
Hist., Feb. 1964. 

MARTHA MITCHELL ` BIGELOW. Vicksburg, 
Experiment in Freedom [1862-65]. Ibid. 

James W. Sırver, Mississippi: The Closed 
Society. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 1964. 

Tmeovore L, Gross. Albion W. Tourgee, 
"Reporter of the Reconstruction." Mississippi 
Quar., Summer 1963. 

Garniz W. MoGiwry. Some Irish Foot- 
prints among the Tall Pines [Cullen Thomas 
Conley and descendants]. Louisiana Hist., 
Fall 1963. 

RaALZIGH A. Suarez, Louisiana’s Struggling 
Majority: The Ante-Bellum Farmer. McNeese 
Rev., XIV, 1963. 

Epwin C. Brarss, The Fiasco at Head of 
Passes [Oct. 1861]. Louisiana Hist., Fall 1963. 

‘Don Rıckey, Jr. The Old St. Louis River- 
front, 1763-1960. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1964. 

James E. Moss. Dramatic Criticism in 
Frontier St. Louis, 1835-1838, Ibid. 

PauL M. Rosmerr. Marmaduke’s Expedi- 
tion into Missouri: The Battles of Springfield 
and Hartville, January 1863. Ibid. 

Jass M. Davy. Israel Canfield on the Mier 
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E [1842-43]. Texas Mil. Hist., Fall 
1963 

B. P. Garrawar. Population Trends in the 
Western Cross Timbers of Texas, 1890—1960: 
Economic Change and Social Balance. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan. 1964. 

' CHARLES C, ALEXANDER. Secrecy Bids for 
Power: The Ku Klux Klan in Texas Politics 
in the 1920's, Mid-Am., Jan. 1964. 

STEPHEN B. Oates. NASA's Manned Space- 
craft Center at Houston, Texas. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 1964. 

LAVERNE Harre Cragg. Early Horse 
Trappings of the Navajo and Apache Indians. 
Arizona and the West, Autumn 1963. 

RicHARD E. GREENLRAF, The Founding of 
Albuquerque, 1706: An Historical Legal Prob- 
lem. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 1964. 


DocuMENTS 


Warum S. Wırson. Predictions of a Civil 
War, 1832 [by Gen. Israel D, Maulsby to 
US Senator Sam Smith]. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Dec. 1963. 

Jonn Hammond Moore, Jared Sparks Visits 
Harper's Ferry, 1819. West Virginia Hist., 
Jan. 1964. 

Grorce C. Rogers, Jn. Two Joseph Wragg 
Letters [1736]. South Carolina Hut. Mag., 
Jan. 1964. 

Joun Hammond Moose. Jared Sparks in 
ee April 1826. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 
1963. 

WALTER S. SANDERLIN. A Cattle Drive from 
Texas to California: The Diary of M. H. 
ra 1854. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 
1964. 

Rosenr M. Urzey. Captain John Pope's 
Plan of 1853 for the Frontier Defense of New 
Mexico. Arizona and the West, Summer 1963. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Harry N. ScuxiBER,. Entrepreneurship and 
Western Development: The Case of Micajah 
T. Williams [1792-1844]. Bus. His. Rev., 
Winter 1963. 

Jonn Uxzrz, The Background and Origin 
of the Ohio and Eastern Mennonite Confer- 
ence, Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 1964. 

CARL M. BECKER. Entrepreneurial Inven- 
tion and Innovation in the Miami Valley dur- 
ing the Civil War. Bull. Cinctnnatt Hist. Soc., 
Jan. 1964. 

Bertram W. Korn. Congressman Clement 
L. Vallandigham's Championship of the Jew- 
ish Chaplaincy in the Civil War. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 1963. 

JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs, The Monetary Phob- 
nn of William MI Ohio Hist., Oct. 
1903. 

Tuomas E. Ferr. What Mark Hanna Said 
to Attorney General Watson [1890]. Ibid. 

RicHARD V. Praarp. Sylvanus F, Bowser 
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[1854-1938; gasoline pump manufacturer and 
eccentric]. Old Fort [Fort Wayne, Ind.] 
News, Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

WarLtAcE S. Hurrman. The Apperson 
Brothers and Their Automobiles. Indiana Hist. 
Bull., Jan. 1964. 

Joux W. Eırerr. Illinois Business Incorpo- 
rations, 1816-1869. Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 
1963. 

ELMER Gerrz. The Black Laws of Illinois. 
Jour. Illinois State Hest. Soc., Autumn 1963. 

Mires Mark FisHer. Negro Churches in 
Hlinois: A Fragmentary History with Em- 
phasis on Chicago. Ibid. 

Larry GARA. The Underground Railroad in 
Illinois. Ibid. 

AnRVARH E. STRICKLAND, The Illinois Back- 
ground of Lincoln’s Attitude toward Slavery 
and the Negro. Ibid. 

Vicror Hıicken. The Record of Illinois’ 
Negro Soldiers in the Civil War. Ibid. 

Inviwo Duur. Civil Liberties of Negroes 
in Illinois since 1865. Ibid. 

Metz T, P. LocHanp. The Negro Press in 
Illinois. Ibid. 

Rorerr W., SHokMaAKER. The Diocese of 
Chicago and the Movement to Change the 
Name of the Church. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epts. 
Church, Dec. 1963. 

Henry M. Larrzerreun, The Wizard of 
Oz: Parable on Populism. Am. Quar., Spring 
1964. 

GEoRGE H. Onians, [Chief] Pontiac in 
Mena Northwest Ohio Quar., Autumn 
1963- . 

Jean Joy L. FENNIMORE. Austin Blair, Pio- 
neer Lawyer, 1818-1844. Michigan Hist., 
Mar. 1964. 

Jerome A. FALLoN. Bay View Revisited 
[Chautauqua at Petoskey]. Ibid. 

Raymond A, Darren. The Cuban Junta 
and Michigan, 1895-1898. Ibid. 

Donato B, Kommers. The Emergence of 
Law and Justice in Pre-Territorial Wisconsin. 
Am. Jour. Legal Hist., Jan. 1964. 

RicHuagD W. E. Pernin, Circle and Polygon 
in Wisconsin Architecture: Early Structures 
of Unconventional Design. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Autumn 1963. 

T. Harry WinLiAMs. Badger Colonels and 
the Civil War Officer. Ibid. 

Jonn Langrorp, "Culture and Business”: 
The Founding of the Fourth State Normal 
School at River Falls. Zid. 

Currrorp L. Lonp. Reuben Gold Thwaites 
[1853-1903]. Ibid. 

Wim E, Lass. The Removal from Min- 
nesota of the Sioux and Winnebago Indians. 
Minnesota Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Rocer G. Kennepy. Houses of the St 
Croix Valley. Ibid. 

ErHEL McCruxE. Án Unlamented Era: 
County Poor Farms in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Homer L. Carxin. The Irish in Iowa. 
Palimpsest, Feb. 1964. 
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Joun Exy Bricos. The Sioux City Corn 
Palaces [1888-91]. Ibid., Dec. 1963. 

Bruce E. Manan. The Blue Grass Palace 
[Creston, Iowa, 1889-92]. Ibid. 

Car B. Kremer, The Ottumwa Coal 
Palace [1890-91]. Ibid. 

Davi» Lavenper. Ramsay Crook’s Early 
Ventures on the Missouri River: A Series of 
Conjectures. Bull. Missouri His, Soc., Jan. 
1964. 

' Harry H. ANDERSON, Indian Peace-Talkers 
and the Conclusion of the Sioux War of 
1876. Nebraska Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Rosgrar N. MaNLEY. In the Wake of the 
Grasshoppers: Public Relief in Nebraska, 
1874-1875, Ibid. 

Russert. Rem. Sakakawea. North Dakota 
Hist., Apr.-June 1963. 

Tomas J. Mxgza. The Social Significance 
of Steamboating on Early Bismarck, Ibid. 

Rosert P. Wırzıns, The Peace Issue in 
the General Election of 1914. Ibid. 
| WiLLIAM E. Hozsron. The Diet of the 
Mountain Men. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Dec. 1963. 

BirLıe Barnes JENSEN. Let the Women 
Vote. Colorado Mag., Winter 1964. 

M. PauL HorsziNoER. Amache [World War 
H Japanese-American evacuation camp]. Ibid. 
. Aviat Frater. The Territories of Arizona. 
New Mexico Hist. Quar., Jan. 1964. 

Raren J. Rosxz. The World Impact of the 
California Gold Rush, 1849-1857. Arizona 
and the West, Autumn 1963. 

Morton ROTHSTEIN, See General list. 

Roserr E. Hennings, James D. Phelan and 
the Woodrow Wilson Anti-Oriental State- 
ment of May 3, 1912. California Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Dec. 1963. 

Hersart C. Tartor, Ja. Aboriginal Popu- 
lations of the Lower Northwest Coast. Pacific 
. Northwest Quar., Oct. 1963. 

DoNaLD C. Correr. Early Spanish Artists 
on the Northwest Coast. Ibid. 

S. Frank Mivamoro, The Japanese Mi- 
nority in the Pacific Northwest. Ibid. 

Maurice MONTGOMERY. The Murder of 
Missionary [Harrison Robertson] Thornton 
[Alaska, 1893]. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Roszert Constantine. Minutes of the Board 
of Trustees for Vincennes University (Oc- 
tober 3, 1828-July 4, 1842). Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Lewis H. Moncan. The Stone and Bone 
Implements of the Arickarees. North Dakota 
Hist., Apr.-June 1963. 

Ernzst S. FaLpo, State of California in 1856: 
Frederico Biesta’s Report to the Sardinian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Calsfornia Hist. 
' Soc. Quar., Dec. 1963. 
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Latin America 
Wiliam N. Simonson, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. Nature and Progress 
of Agrarian Reform in Latin America. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1963. 

Arturo Appao. Assimilation and Trans- 
formation: Positivism in Latin America. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Oct.—Dec. 1963. 

Norman A. Barry. The United States as 
Caudillo. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 1963. 

Ricard B. Bırver. The International Cof- 
fee Agreement, 1962. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, 
Oct. 1963. 

Oscar DELGADo. Revolución, reforma y con- 
servatismo: Tipos de polfticas agrarias en 
Latinoamérica. Rev. bras. de ciéncias sociais, 
July 1963. 

Jonn C. Drerer. The Council of the OAS: 


Performance and Potential. Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., July 1963. 

Ernest Feper and GUILLERMO Guerra E. 
O Tratado de Montevidéu e suas implicações 
para a agricultura latino-americana. Rev. bras. 
de ciências sociais, Mar. 1963. 

EsrANiSLAU FischLowrrz, Internacionali- 
zação da política social. Ree. bras. de pol. 
internac., June 1963. 

Mauricio GuzMAn. El Faccionalismo: 
Supervivencia medieval en América Latina. 
Jour. Inter-Am, Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Epmunp E. Hecen. The Andean Cultural 
Frontier. Ibid. 

J. V. Frerras Maxconpes. A agricultura 
em tempo parcial na América Latina e a in- 
dustrializacäo, Ibid., Jan. 1964. 
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El mestizaje en la historia de Ibero-Amér- 
ica [conference report; several authors]. Rev. 
A e de Amer. (México, D. F.), June-Dec. 
1962. 

Domanco Miran. Utopian Socialism: Tran- 
sitional Thread from Romanticism to Positiv- 
ism in Spanish America. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1963. 

Francisco Miró Quesapa. The Impact of 
en and Latin-American Ideology. 
Ibid. 

RosERTO ORTIGUEIRA. La desintegración, 
estado normal de países en desarrollo. Jour. 
Inter-Am. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Árvano Viera Pinto. Indicações meto- 
dológicas para a definição do subdesenvolvi- 
mento. Rev. bras. de ciências sociais, July 1963. 

RAËL Presisch. Hacia una dinámica del 
desarrollo latinoamericano. Ibid., Mar. 1963. 

Prix W. Quicc. Latin America: A Broad- 
Brush Appraisal Foreign Af., Apr. 1964. 

Tom HENDERSON WELLS. The Swan Islands 
Dispute. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 1964. 

MANUEL ZYMELMAN. Cultural Patterns of 
Labor and Latin American Industrialization. 
Ibid., July 1963. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


José Dentzarp Macfpo DE ALCÂNTARA. 
Roteiro económico da geografia cearense. Rer. 
inst. Ceará, Jan—Dec. 1961. 

Daurm ALDEN. Yankee Sperm Whalers in 
Brazilian Waters, and the Decline of the 
Portuguese Whale Fishery (1773-1801). 
Americas, Jan. 1964. 

José ArxorNA. La Primera “Doctrina” para 
Indios. Rev. de hist. de Amér. (México, D. F.), 
June-Dec. 1962. 

OLDEMAR Brası. Aplicação do método 
arqueológico no estudo da estrutura agrária 
de Vila Rica do Espírito Santo—Fénix—Pr. 
Bol. Univ. Paraná, July 1963. 

J. N. Bowman. The Birthdays of the Cali- 
fornia Missions. Americas, Jan. 1964. 

Francisco CHEVALIER. La gran propiedad 
en México desde el siglo xvi hasta comienzos 
del siglo xix. Desarrollo Econ., Apr.-Sept. 
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José Marfa ConpoNciLLo. La real lotería en 
Nueva España. Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), 
XVIII, 1961. 

MANUEL GIMÉNEZ FERNÁNDEZ. Instituciones 
canónicas indianas. Ibid. 

Vicror FRANxL. Hernán Cortés y la tradi- 
ción de las Siete Partidas. Rev. de hist. de 
Amér. (México, D. F.), June-Dec. 1962. 

CrisTINA Campo Lacasa. Notas generales 
sobre la historia eclesiástica de Puerto Rico 
en el siglo xvm. Anuario estud. amer. 
(Seville), XVIII, x96r. 

Pepro S. MARTÍNEZ. Las comunicaciones 
. entre el Virreinato del Rio de la Plata y Chile 
por Uspallata (1776—1810). Bol. Acad. Chilena 
de la Hist., no. 66, 1963. 
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Id. Reconocimiento de nueva rutas entre el 
Virreinato del Plata y Chile (1776-1810). 
Anuario de Hist. (México, D. F.), I, 1961. 

Manus. LurNco Munoz. Genesis de las 
expediciones militares al Darien en 1785-6. 
Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), XVIII, 1961. 

Lucio Castro PINEDA Las cátedras de 
lengua en la Universidad de San Marcos y 
en la Catedral de Lima. Rev. de hist. de 
Amér. (México, D. F.), June-Dec. 1962. 

José Marco Pinro. A eleição de Miguel 
Calmon du Pin e Almeida, Marqués de 
Abrantes, senador pela provincia do Cearä. 
Rev. inst. Ceard, Jan.-Dec. 1961. 

Ruocteno Romano. Movimiento de los 
precios y desarrollo económico: El caso de 
Sudamérica en el siglo xvm. Desarrollo Econ., 
Apr.-Sept. 1963. 

Fritz TEIXEIRA DE SALLES. Associações re- 
ligiosas no ciclo do ouro. Estudos [new pub- 
lication; University of Minas Gerais], I, 1963. 

FLorIvaL SERAINE. Topönimos de Portugal 
no Ceará. Rev. inst. Ceará, Jan.—Dec. 1961. 

AGNES STAPFF. La renta del tabaco en el 
Chile de la época virreinal. Anuario estud. 
amer. (Seville), XVIII, 1961. 

CanLos Stupart Fırno. Filgueiras e o 
Levante Nacionalista de 1817. Rev. inst. Ceará, 
Jan.-Dec. 1961. 

Id. Resistênica dos indígenas à conquista e 
povoamento de terra. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO DE ZÉNDEQUI. When the British 
Captured Havana. Americas, Mar. 1964. 


DocuMENTS 


El general Prim y el ministro de hacienda 
don Jos£ González Echeverría. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (México, D. F.), Apr.—May-June 
1963. 

HENRIQUE GoNzÁLEZ. Uma edição da "Arte ` 
de Furtar” dedicada a um ex-funcionário da 
Fazenda no Ceará. Rev. inst. Ceará, Jan.-Dec. 
1961. 

fndice del Ramo de Provincias Internas; 
Índice del Ramo de Reales Cédulas; Índice 
del Ramo de Tierras, Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D. F.), Apr.-May-June 1963. 

Ernesto LEMOINE V. Relación de Agravios 
cometidos durante la época colonial contra el 
comün de naturales tlaxcaltecas del pueblo de 
Parras, Coahuila (ano de 1822). Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTHUR F. Corwin. Contemporary Mexican 
Attitudes toward Population, Poverty, and 
Public Opinion. Latin American Monograph 
Ser., no. 25, 1963. 

Rotanp H. Eser. Political Change in 
Guatemalan Indian Communities. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Jan. 1964. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


ANTONIO CARRILLO FLones, Mexico and the 
Indian. Americas, Feb. 1964. 

N. Ray Gumorr, Mexico and the Spanish- 
e War. Hisp. Am. His. Rev., Nov. 
1963. 

Jons C, Merkur. Gringo: The American 
as Seen by Mexican Journalists. Latin Ameri- 
can Monograph Ser., no. a3, 1963. 

WarLtTER H. POSNER. erican Marines in 
Haiti, 1915-1922. Americas, Jan. 1964.  - 

Louise ScHOENHALS. Mexico Experiments 
in Rural and Primary Education: 1921-1930. 
Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1964. 

Rosert S. SMITH, Financing the Central 
en Federation, 1821-1838. Ibid., Nov. 
1903 

RICAURTE Seres. Formas ideológicas en la 
estructuración de la repüblica en el Istmo. 
Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Jan.-Mar. 1964. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MANUEL CORREIA DE ANDRADE, Con- 
sideracöes Geo-econémicas sôbre a cultura do 
fumo no Brasil. Bol. geog., Mar.-Apr. 1963. 

Werner BAER, ão c eficiência eco- 
nômica no Brasil. Rev. bras, de ciencias sociais, 
Mar. 1963. 

Jurio Barsosa. Análise sociológica das 
Beo de 1962 em Minas Gerais. Ibid., July 
1963. 

Jusro Pastor Benfrez. El Colorido Folk- 
es Paraguayo. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 
1963. 

Niro BEnnanpes. Bases geográficas do 
povoamento no estado do Rio Grande do Sul. 
Bol. geog., Jan.-Feb. 1963. 

J. R Brown. The Frustration of Chile's 
Ne Imperialism. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
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Jorce Casraftzpa. Revolution and Foreign 
Policy: Mexico’s Experience. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Sept. 1963. 

Roperto Cortés Conve. Problemas del 
Crecimiento industrial de la Argentina (1870- 
1914). Desarrollo Econ., Apr.-Sept, 1963. 

Turio Harrerin Donom. La Expansión 
ganadera en la campaña de Buenos Aires 
(1810-1852). Ibid. 

Rıcarno Donoso, El Instituto Pedagógico: 
Tres generaciones de maestros. four. Inter-Am. 
Stud., Jan. 1964. 

Boanerges Facó, Coronel Pedro de Queiroz 
Lima, Rev. inst. Ceará, Jan.-Dec. 1961. 

FLORESTAN FERNANDES. Reflexões sôbre a 
mud social’ no Brasil. Rev. bras. estud. 
pal., Jan.-July 1963. 

LroNcio GUERRERO. La novela reciente en 
Chile. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 1963. 

Mznczpzs Jos. Manuel Lorenzo Vidaurre, 
reformista peruano. Anuario estud. amer. 
(Seville), XVIII, 1961. 

CHARLES J. Koriwskr The Death of Fran- 
cisco Solano Lépez. Historian, Nov. 1963. 

Vasco Maxi. Heitor Villa-Lobos, Brazilian 
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Composer. Latin American Monograph Ser., 
no. 24, 1963. 

Hécron Maxrinez, Evolución de la pro- 
piedad territorial en el Perú. Jour. Inter- £m. 
Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Jou D. Martz. Venezuela’s “Generation of 
'28": The Genesis of Political Democracy. 
Ibid., Jan. 1964. 

Ricarpo Ropricuzz Moras. El gaucho 
rfoplatense: Origen, desarrollo y marginalidad 
social. Ibid. 

Evarısto DE Moraes Funo. A regula- 
mentagäo das relações de trabalho no Brasil. 
Rev. bras. de ciencias sociais, July 1963. 

Luiz Canros Bresse PEREIRA. Problemas 
da agricultura brasileira e suas causas. Jour. 
Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 1964. 

L. A. Cosra Pinto. As classes sociais no 
Brasil. Rev. bras. de ciéncias sociais, Mar. 1963. 

Giovanni Pontrero. Manuel Bandeira and 
the "Itinerário de Pasárgada." Jour. Inter-Am. 
Stud., Oct. 1963. 

ARTHUR Cezar Ferrera Rus, Africa e 
Brasil: Relações e competições econômicas. 
Rev. bras. de pol. internac., June 1963. 

FERNANDO ANTONIO RogueTE Reis. Ele- 
mentos para uma teoria do planejamento 
regional. Rev. bras. de ciências sociais, Mar. 
1963. 

Rev. bras. estud. pol., Jan, 1964. All 13 
articles in this issue are devoted to the 1962 
elections in Brazil. 

Luis Murino Rerzs. Juan Marín, médico, 
cuentista, novelista. Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibltog., 
Jan.-Mar. 1964. 

Rusín Baremo SacurgR. Guaranf: Proud 
Mark of the Paraguayan. Americas, Mar. 1964. 

Mitton Sanros. As migrações para Salvador 
atiavés da análise do fichário eleitoral, Rev. 
bras. estud. pol., Jan—July 1963. 

SIMON SCHWARTZMAN. Desenvolvimento 
econémico e desenvolvimento político. Rev. 
bras. de ciéncias, sociais, Mar. 1963. 

James R. Scosie. Una revolución agricola 
en la Argentina, Desarrollo Econ., Apr.-Sept. 
1963. 

EzeoumL Gatto and Suva Sica, La 
formación de los partidos políticos contem- 
poräneos: La Unión Cívica Radical (1890- 
1916). Ibid. 

K. H. Sırverr. Some Propositions on Chile. 
Am. Univ. Field Staff, Jan. 1964. 

PAUL SINGER. A agricultura na Bacia 
Paraná-Uruguai. Rev. bras. de ciéncias sociais, 
July 1963. 

ROBERT FREEMAN SMITH. The Formation 
and Development of the International Bankers 
Committee on Mexico. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 
1963. 

PETER G. Snow. Argentine Radicalism, 
1957-1963. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

Pr. Azartas SoBREIRA. Gustavo Barroso 
Fascinante individualidade. Rev. inst. Ceard, 
Jan.-Dec. 1961. 
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NeLson Wernick Sopréi. O problema 
ferroviário. Bol. geog., Jan.-Feb. 1963. 

"FERNANDO BELAÓNDE Terry. E] mestizaje 
de la economía. jour. Inter-Am. Siud., Oct. 
1963. 

Ronzar M. Wr. The Introduction of 
Classical Economics into Chile. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Feb. 1964. 
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José Aur£Lıo Saraıva Cåmara. Um docu- 
mento inédito da vida de Pedro I. Rev. inst. 
Ceará, Jan.-Dec, 1961. 

Leonarpo Mora. Datas e fatos para a 
história do Ceara, Ibid. 

RicHAnD RuccLEs. Relatório da Conferência 
sôbre a Inflação e Desenvolvimento na Amér- 
P Rev. bras. de ciéncias sociais, Mar. 
1963. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
AND ARCHIVAL GUIDES 


José Antonio CALDERÓN QuiJANO and Luis 
Navarro Garcfa, Guía de los documentos, 
mapas y planos sobre historia de América y 
Espafia moderna en la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Paris, Museo Británico y Public Record Of- 
Gce de Londres. Anuario estud. amer. 
(Seville), XVIII, 1961. 

Contribuição ao estudo da historia agrária 
do Paraná: I, Brasil Pinheiro Machado, 
Formagáo da estrutura agräria tradicional dos 
Campos Gerais; I, Altiva Pilati Balhana, 
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Mudança na estrutura agrärıa dos Campos 
Gerais, Bol, Univ. Paraná, June 1963. 

Henry F, Dosws. An Outline of Andean 
Epidemic History to 1720. Bull. Hist. Medi- 
cine, Nov.-Dec. 1963. 

Informaciones bibliográficas ^ americanas: 
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Anuario estud. amer, (Seville), XVIII, 196r. 

Estuarno NóN8zz. Literatura sobre Machu 
Picchu. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Oct. 1963. 

P. Monarzs PADRÓN et al. Cartografía sobre 
Puerto Rico en Paris, Londres y Madrid. 
Anuario estud. amer. (Seville), XVIII, 1961. 

RopoLro Ramos Caoro. Los Archivos en 
El Salvador, C. A. dm. Archivist, Jan. 1964. 

Rosert FREEMAN SMITH. Twenticth-Cen- 
tury Cuban Historiography. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1964. 

Francis J. Weser. The San Francisco 
Chancery Archives. Americas, Jan. 1964. 

CecfLıa Maria WESTPHALEN. O Pórto de 
Paranaguá no ano de 1826. Bol. Univ. Paraná, 
Dec. 1962, 
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p’OLWER, Luis Nicotau (foreword and 
notes). Crontstas de las culturas precolombinas: 
Antología. Biblioteca Americana, Cronistas de 
Indias Ser. México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura 
Económica. 1963. Pp. xvi, 756. 
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study). Cédulas reales relativas a Venezuela 
(1500—1550). Caracas: Fundación John Boul- 
ton and Fundación Eugenio Mendoza. 1963. 
Pp. xliv, 417. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, has been 
‘appointed Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association for the year 
beginning September 1, 1964. 

Dr. Wright, who received his doctorate at the University of North Carolina, 
has also been awarded nineteen honorary degrees in recognition of his many 
books and other contributions to American colonial and English history and lit- 
erature. He is Chairman of the Board of the John Simon Guggenheim Founda- 
tion; Vice-Chairman of the Council on Library Resources; President of the 
Cosmos Club; Fellow of the Royal Society, Literature; Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Arts; member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Modern Humanities Research Association; and senator of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

He will continue as Director of the Folger Library. 


The American Historical Association will meet at the Sheraton Park and 
Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1964. Aubrey Land of the 
University of Maryland is Chairman of the Program Committee, and Jean 
Joughin of American University is Chairman of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee, 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 
* 


The papers of Fred Kenelm Nielsen (1879-1963), lawyer, educator, and diplo- 
mat, have been presented to the Library of Congress by three of Nielsen's nieces. 
There is material dated as early as 1881 and as late as 1961, but most of the papers, 
which are estimated to number 7,800 pieces, center on the years 1900-1956 and 
consist of correspondence and memoranda relating to Nielsen's service as solicitor 
for the Department of State, as legal adviser to the London Economic and Finan- 
cial Conference in 1933, and as a member of commissions and boards of arbitra- 
tion concerned with this country's relations with Mexico, Great Britain, Egypt, and 
Turkey. Among his correspondents were Chandler P. Anderson, Cordell Hull, 
Philip C. Jessup, John Bassett Moore, Bernard M. Baruch, and Roscoe Pound. 

To the Woodrow Wilson papers has been added a rich supplement of almost 
eighteen thousand pieces which the National Trust for Historic Preservation found 
in the Woodrow Wilson House on S Street in Washington, D. C., and transferred 
to the Library of Congress. The new material is composed of family and general 
correspondence, student notes, drafts of lectures (some in shorthand), chapters of 
his Congressional Government, and articles, all of which concern Wilson's life 
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prior to 1906 and center on the years 1879-1898. The correspondence relates to 
family affairs and to his activities as a student, a teacher, and an author. The addi- 
tion as a whole gives information on a period that has hitherto been comparatively 
little documented. 

More than fourteen thousand papers of Donald R. Richberg (1891-1960), 
lawyer, public administrator, and author, have been received as a gift from Mrs. 
Richberg and have been combined with the first installment of the papers, which 
was presented to the Library by Richberg himself in 1957. The material falls 
mainly within the years 1903-1958. A large segment pertains to his activities as 
adviser to Theodore Roosevelt in organizing the Progressive party and later to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt during his campaign for the presidency in 1932 and in the 
early years of his administration, when Richberg served as general counsel and 
later as director of the National Recovery Administration (1933-1935) and as 
special assistant to the Attorney General (1935-1936). Extensive files reflect his 
distinguished career as a lawyer and his interest in labor law and practice. Of 
even greater extent are the manuscripts, galley proofs, and published copies of 
Richberg’s books, articles, speeches, poetry, and other writings. Correspondence is 
included in each of these categories, and there is in addition a small but important 
file of general correspondence. 

Additions were also made to the Jacques Loeb papers, the Herbert Putnam 
papers, and the Paul Wayland Bartlett papers. 


The National Archives has recently received several bodies of records from the 
Department of State: records produced or accumulated, 1939-1945, by its War 
History Branch while preparing historical studies of the Department’s World 
War H activities; reports, studies, and surveys produced by the Research and 
Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services and its successors in the Depart- 
ment of State, relating to cultural, economic, military, political, and social affairs 
of most areas of the world, 1941-1961; and correspondence, minutes, project files, 
and other records, 1938-1953, of the Interdepartmental Advisory Council on 
Technical Cooperation, which advised the Department in planning and directing 
various cultural, scientific, and technical aid programs. Other accessions include 
letters and other materials collected by Henry E. Williams, a former Weather 
Bureau official, for use in writing a proposed history of the Weather Service of 
the Signal Corps and the early years of the Weather Bureau; papers accumulated 
by Joseph A. Hill, a leading Census Bureau statistician, 1917-1938; records relat- 
ing to plans for and operations of the industrial census of 1954; forty volumes of 
World War I trust ledgers maintained by the Office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and its successor, 1937-1957; minutes of meetings of the General Supply 
Committee, 1909-1931, documenting the early history of centralized control over 
federal supply; the legislative files of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1953-1957; and records of the National Capital Planning Commission, consisting 
of maps of the District of Columbia and the surrounding area, site and project 
plans, architectural and construction drawings, ground and aerial photographs, 
and artists’ sketches, containing information dating from 1791 to 1962. 

Among microfilm publications recently completed are the Letters Sent by the 
Confederate Secretary of War (10 rolls); Letters Sent by the Confederate Secretary 
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of War to the President (2 rolls); Telegrams Sent by the Confederate Secretary of 
War, 1861-1865 (1 roll); Letters Sent by the Confederate Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 1861 and 1864-1865 (1 roll); and Letters Sent by the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Relating to Captured and Abandoned Property, 1868-1875 (1 roll). Also 
recently microfilmed are the Letters Received by the Surveyor General of the Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio, 1797-1856 (43 rolls); Letters of Application 
and Recommendation during the Administration of John Quincy Adams, 1825- 
1829 (8 rolls); Letters Received by the Secretary of War from the President, Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and War Department Bureaus, 1862-1870 (117 rolls); Copy- 
books of George Washington's Correspondence with Secretaries of State, 1789- 
1796 (x roll); Registers of Letters Received by the Topographical Bureau of the 
War Department, 1824~1866 (4 rolls); Records of the Department of State Relat- 
ing to Internal Affairs of France, 1910-1929 (162 rolls); and the Compiled Service 
Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the 
State of West Virginia (261 rolls). 

The National Archives has recently published two preliminary inventories, 
Number 158, Records of the Commissioner of Railroads, and Number 159, United 
States Government Documents Having General Legal Effect; and Special List 
Number 19, List of Cartographic Records of the General Land Office. 

The estate of the late George T. Bye, President Roosevelt’s literary agent, has 
given the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library a number of telegrams and letters received 
by him from the President during the years 1935-1945. The correspondence con- 
cerns Mr, Roosevelt's arrangements with publishers, reminiscences of his earlier 
writing efforts, and personal matters. Ámong the tape recordings received are 
those of Mr. Roosevelt's informal remarks to the National Press Club on Novem- 
ber 22, 1932; Mrs. Roosevelt's recollections of youthful associations with her Hall 
family relatives in New York City and in Tivoli; her interview with Premier 
Khrushchev at Yalta in 1957; an address by Senator John F. Kennedy in Hyde 
Park on August 14, 1960; and the remarks of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson and 
others at the groundbreaking ceremonies of the Eleanor Roosevelt wings of the 
library on November 7, 1963. 

Recent accessions of the Harry S. Truman Library include papers of several 
officials of the Truman administration: Commander William M. Rigdon, assistant 
naval aide to the President, 1942-1953; Joel D. Wolfsohn, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; and W. John Kenney, Undersecretary of the Navy and Deputy 
Director for Mutual Security. A conference of scholars was held at the library on 
March 20-21 dealing with the origins of the European Recovery Program. 

Among the collections of papers received in recent months by the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library are the personal files of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
and Special Assistant to the President J. Stewart Bragdon. 

The National Historical Publications Commission met March 10-11, 1964. By 
nomination of the American Historical Association Council, Lyman Butterfield 
replaced Julian Boyd as one of the two representatives of the Association on the 
commission. A resolution of thanks to Dr. Boyd for his long service on the com- 
mission, 1950-1963, and for his many valuable contributions to the commission’s 
program was passed unanimously. 

By motion of Boyd Shafer, the commission voted to approve and sponsor the 
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preparation of a “Guide to Archival.and Manuscript Sources in the United States 
Relating to Africa” as proposed by the African Studies Association and paralleling 
a series of similar guides for African materials in European countries initiated by 
the International Council on Archives. Morris Rieger of the National Archives 
will be the compiler; the project will be financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

. The commission next considered the future of the Territorial Papers, a subject 
referred to it by resolution of the American Historical Association Council passed 
at its meeting, December 27, 1963. In general, the commission accepted certain 
recommendations of the council: that a specialist in the history of the American 
West be employed as editor of the Territorial Papers; that the unfinished volumes 
relating to the Territory of Wisconsin be completed by this editor as already 
planned; that the editor continue with plans to publish volumes for the next three 
territories, Iowa, Minnesota, and Oregon, but advise the commission as to whether 
standards set by previous volumes as to scope and degree of selectivity should be 
maintained or modified for these territories; and that with respect to the papers 
of all subsequent territories the editor is to submit a reconsidered plan, based on 
his accumulated knowledge and experience, for carrying the total enterprise to 
completion by using both microfilm and letterpress. 

A proposal submitted by Donald Jackson to assemble, edit, and publish the 
documents relating to the two exploring expeditions led by General Zebulon M. 
Pike, including a new edition of the journals of the expeditions, was considered 
and approved by the commission as “an editorial undertaking which it considers 
of special value to American history and deserving of support and assistance from 
the Commission and all others in a position to give it.” 

On March rr many members of the commission testified before a special sub- 
committee (Senator Claibourne Pell, chairman) of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, which held hearings on H.R. 6237, the proposed legislation 
authorizing the commission to make modest grants to aid in the reproduction and 
publication of documentary source materials significant to the history of the 
United States. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin archives has received papers of Wil- 
liam Kirsch, chief statistician of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the years 1921-1954; papers of Paul S. Reinsch, professor of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin and minister to China (1913~1919), for the years 
1892-1924; papers of Edwin E. Witte, University of Wisconsin economist and 
executive director of the President's Committee on Economic Security (1934- 
1935), covering the period 1905-1960; records of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, New York, for the years 1902-1954; and papers of Labor's Non- 
Partisan League from 1936 to 1944. 


Lehigh University has donated an important collection of papers relating to 
John Russell Bartlett, one of Rhode Island's most celebrated literary figures of the 
nineteenth century, to Brown University. 


The Baker Library of the Harvard Business School has received older records 
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of the Walter Baker Chocolate Plant, Dorchester Lower Mills, from the General 
Foods Corporation. 


The University of Chicago Library has incorporated the papers of Edith and 
Grace Abbott, former professors of social service administration at the university, 
in its permanent archival collection. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The fifth conference of American and German historians under the auspices 
of the Internationales Schulbuchinstitut, the second to deal especially with recent 
history, met November 4-9, 1963, in Brunswick, Germany. For the first time, 
attention was devoted exclusively to books used in the Oberprima level of the Ger- 
man Gymnasium and the Freshman level of American colleges. After each group 
had criticized representative texts of the other nation, a joint committee drew up 
a list of recommendations for the guidance of textbook writers in both countries, 
which was then discussed, amended, and adopted by the conference. Except for 
a list of specific themes to be considered in dealing with the Hitler period, the 
recommendations tended to emphasize common problems: technology should not 
only be mentioned but integrated in the basic analysis; there should be more in- 
tellectual and social history, less “formal,” constitutional, and military history; 
Central Europe should be recognized as an area different than either East or West; 
treating modern “mass” society with a willful or nostalgic pessimism is futile; the 
tendency to write only “Great Power” history, even in the cultural sphere, com- 
pletely ignores the problems and contributions of the many small countries of 
Europe. A specific German problem is the necessity of integrating German history 
with that of the rest of Europe. An American problem is the failure to point out 
to the American student the original meaning of “nation” in the European con- 
text, where it has never been possible to identify it with “state” or “people,” as in 
the United States. A full report of the proceedings may be obtained from the In- 
stitute, Brunswick, Okerstrasse 8b. 


A. L. Gabriel has been elected Vice-President of the newly established Com- 
mission for the History of Universities within the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The University of Louisville has received a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
Bingham for the establishment of chairs for distinguished scholars in the areas of 
the humanities and history. f 

The Timken Foundation of Canton, Ohio, has announced a grant of ten 
thousand dollars to the Stark County Historical Society to produce a pictorial 
history of President William McKinley. 


Historians receiving Guggenheim fellowships for 1964 are: Josef L. Altholz, 
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Thomas N. Bisson, Thomas N. Bonner, George T. Dennis, David Donald, 
Richard M. Dorson, Gilbert C. Fite, Frank Freidel, Jr., Alfred M. Gollin, Jack P. 
Greene, William Greenleaf, Gerald J. Gruman, Brooke Hindle, W. Turrentine 
Jackson, David Joravsky, Edward Lurie, Ramsay MacMullen, Lauro Martines, 
Richard M. Morse, Walter T. K. Nugent, Peter N. Riesenberg, Mario Rodríguez, 
Hans Rogger, Thomas C. Smith, Gerald Strauss, Peter F. Sugar, Leonard M. 
Thompson, Donald W. 'Treadgold, David E. Underdown, Clarence L. Ver A 
Calvin Woodard, and Serge A. Zenkovsky. 


Among historians receiving grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies for research in the humanities and related social sciences are: Dean 
Albertson, James J. Barnes, Robert L. Benson, Barton J. Bernstein, David D. Bien, 
John A. Braeman, Robert Brentano, Gene A. Brucker, Charles T. Davis, Carl N. 
Degler, Eugene D. Genovese, Doris S. Goldstein, William H. Harbaugh, Margaret 
Hastings, Sydney V. James, Jr., Sister Dolorosa Kennelly, Stanley I. Kutler, L. Jesse 
Lemisch, Heiko A. Oberman, Raymond G. O'Connor, Joe M. Richardson, Moses 


Rischin, Bernard Semmel, Donald W. Sutherland, Allen W. Trelease, and Schafer 
Williams. l 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council have jointly awarded grants for research in Asian studies to the following 
historians: John H. Broomfield, Robert I. Crane, John W. Hall, John R. McLane, 
Johanna M. Menzel, and Thomas C. Smith. 

Grants for research in Slavic and East European studies have also been awarded 
jointly by the ACLS and the SSRC to Zdenek David, Woodford D. McClellan, 
Marc Raeff, George C. Soulis, and Peter F. Sugar. 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has named 1,507 fel- 
lows to undertake graduate study for the year 1964-1965, among them a number 
in history. ` 


Historians receiving grants-in-aid from the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery are: Thomas D. Clark, William A. Clebsch, Thomas J. Condon, Wil- 
bur R. Jacobs, Hugh F. Kearney, Leon F. Litwack, Sister Joan de Lourdes, and 
Charles L. Stansifer. 


A 


John Carter Brown Library Fellowships for the year 1964-1965 have been 
awarded to George E. McCandlish and Charles E. Clark. 


Cecile Zinberg received the Junior Resident Research Fellowship from the 
Newberry Library for 1963-1964. 


Of sixty-four southern women who will prepare for college teaching or ad. 
ministrative posts under the American Association of University Women College 
Faculty Program, those studying history are: Charlotte Davis, Mondia Dyer, and 
‘Teresa Unthank. 


The National Science Foundation awarded a grant to Marin Pundeff for a 
study of education in Eastern Europe. 
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Paul G. Sifton has received a grant from the Eastern National Park and Monu- 
ment Association for research on the physical history of the Independence Square 
Buildings (1774-1800). 


Ben Morreale has received a fellowship from the Research Foundation of the 
State University of New York for work on “Gouverneur Morris’ Activities in 
Europe, 1792-1798.” | 


Columbia University awarded its 1964 Bancroft Prizes to William E. Leuchten- 
burg for his Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, 1932-1940; to Paul Sea- 
bury for his Power, Freedom, and Diplomacy; and to John L. Thomas for his 
The Liberator: William Lloyd Garrison. 


Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., received the Thomas Newcomen Award for the best 
book on the history of business published in the United States during 1961-1963— 
Strategy and Structure: Chapters in the History of the Industrial Enterprise. 


At the 1963 meeting of the Society of American Archivists the Gondos Essay 
Award was presented to William James Stewart for his essay, “The Sources of 
Labor History: Problem and Promise.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Advisory Committee on the Foreign Relations of the United States held 
its seventh annual meeting in Washington, D. C., November 1-2, 1963. Repre- 
senting the American Historical Association were Robert H. Ferrell and Richard 
W. Leopold. Faced with the vast expansion of American diplomatic activity after 
1945, the accompanying proliferation of source materials, and a relative decline of 
personnel in the Historical Office, the committee accepted reluctantly a twenty- 
year interval between the publication of documents and the events they describe. 
That figure had been suggested by Secretary of State Dean Rusk at the meeting 
in 1962, and under William M. Franklin the Historical Office is gearing its efforts 
to maintain that time lag. The committee endorsed new procedures for speeding 
clearance on classified records and revised rules governing access by scholars to the 
archives of the State Department. It made its annual plea for more personnel in 
the Historical Office. It also commended E. Ralph Perkins, who is retiring after 
thirty years as editor of Foreign Relations, and expressed pleasure at the appoint- 
ment of S, Everett Gleason as his successor. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


John B. Wolf, University of Minnesota, has been elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Historical Association’s Modern Euro- 
pean History Section for 1964. He is replacing Wallace K. Ferguson, University 
of Western Ontario. B 


Historic Annapolis, Incorporated, has been indexing the early records of An- 


napolis, the capital of Maryland. They have worked on two sets of colonial rec- 
ords: the Anne Arundel County Court Judgements, which began in 1702, and the 
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Annapolis Corporation Minutes and the Mayor’s Court Proceedings (1720-1820). 


A conference on “The French in the Mississippi Valley” was held at Saint 
Louis, Missouri, February 13-15, 1964. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Saukichi (Sokichi) Tsuda, an honorary member of the Association from Japan, 
died in December 1961. 


Bernice Brooks Tompkins, professor emeritus of history at San Jose State Col- 
lege, died February 5, 1964, at the age of sixty-nine. 


Norman F. Furniss, professor of history and former chairman of the depart- 
ment of history and political science at Colorado State University, died March 16, 
at the age of forty-two. He received his undergraduate and graduate training at 
Yale University; he was the author of The Fundamentalist Controversy in the 
United States, 1918-1931 (1954) and The Mormon Conflict (1960). 


Albert Tarulis of Washington, D. C., died on April 3. 
Louise Stetson Fuller of Northampton, Massachusetts, died recently. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To rus EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


With reference to a review of Akbar the Great, Volume I, Political History, 1542- 
1605 A.b., published in the October 1963 number of your esteemed journal (p. 
225), may I a ees you to publish this letter? 

The learned reviewer writes: "If Smith was prejudiced, Srivastava has an atti- 
tude of adulation toward Akbar. For instance, he argues that Akbar’s unprovoked 
aggression against Gondawana, his vindictive carnage of the people of Chitor, 
and his vendetta against the House of Rana Pratap were inspired by a desire ‘to 
create the political, administrative and cultural unity of India, * which is special 
pleading.” The learned reviewer seems to have missed the following lines of the 
book: “This [recovery of his father’s territory] was followed by a period of ag- 
gressive conquest, such as, that of Gondwana, which, under Rani Durgawati, 
was better governed than any part of Akbar’s dominion at that time. The motives 
were more territory, more wealth, and the employment of the forces in active war- 
fare so as to prevent other States to encroach upon the Mughal territory” (p. 161). 
About the massacre of Chittoor, please read: “Most of these [people of Chittoor] 
fell victims to Akbar’s misplaced anger—an indefensible act—which Abul Fazl 
tried in vain to justify" (p. 119). As regards Akbar’s vendetta against the 
House of Rana Pratap, we have on page 223 of this book that for this "Pratap is 
less to blame than Akbar, who insisted throughout on the Rana's personal at- 
tendance at his court.” For Akbar's imperialism and diplomacy and his faults, 
please refer to pages 510-511 and 514-515 of the book. 

The above lines speak for themselves. 

Agra College, India A. L. SRIVASTAVA 
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To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz REVIEW: 


On pages 250-251 of the American Historical Review (LXIX [Oct. 19631) 
your reviewer states he was "saddened by the comment, ‘there were no libros de 
caballerías, so beloved in Spain, " since his Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish 
Indies "laid low that canard thirty years ago." The context of this statement in 
my original text clearly indicates that no /tbros de caballerías were printed in New 
Spain. As I point out in my study of “The Libraries of Colonial Spanish America" 
(Biblioteca docet: Festschrift Carl Wehmer [1963], p. 258 and n. 1o), I am 
keenly and appreciatively aware of the contributions of the reviewer on this sub- 
ject. I refrain from any other comments on the review, since it is a fair statement 
of opinion and clearly without malice. | 
University of Kentucky LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


To THE Evrror or THE ÁMERICAN Hisroricaz Review: 


In his review of my book, The Sickle under the Hammer: The Russian Soctalist 
Revolutionaries in the Early Months of Soviet Rule (AHR, LXIX [Jan. 1964], 
458), Professor George Barr Carson has made certain statements that merit cor- 
rection. 

He complains of language “ relentlessly denigrating” to the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries. Is it my language that is so “relentlessly denigrating” or their record? 
It is well known to me, of course, that critics do not like strong and straight- 
forward language. They ‘have made a fetish of the form instead of the substance 
of objectivity. Td this study had been published after a normal amount of work, 
the language would have been equivocal enough and the conclusions inconclusive 
enough to have convinced critics of its objectivity. But at least one virtue of long 
years of immersion in a subject is that things eventually fall into clear focus and 
that the investigator picks up deeper lying threads of development that long have 
eluded his search. Hence he can be positive in numerous aspects of his interpreta- 
tion, though, unfortunately, not in all. Professor Carson has been good enough 
to recognize the amount of work that has gone into this study, but he has not 
taken into account the fruits thereof. 

In the last analysis he feels, though he is too polite to state it overtly, that there 
is another side to the record, more favorable to the group under study, which I 
have been unwilling to bring forward. Yet he cites not a single example of sup- 
pression or distortion. And not because, like many critics, he lacks the requisite 
knowledge, but because he has found none. 

Professor Carson also speaks of “emotional partisanship.” There are both 
truth and error in this charge. The error comes in respect to V. M. Chernov and 
certain other SR leaders. [hos had to criticize severely the political conduct of 
men to whom I am deeply indebted and for whom I have the kindest feeling, not 
because I wanted to but because objective circumstances imposed this grievous 
duty. Here the emotional partisanship is precisely the reverse of that to be in- 
ferred from Carson's review. 

The truth comes in respect to the fate of the peasantry. I am a partisan of the 
peasantry. Why should Professor Carson begrudge me this? The class has so few 
defenders. Whatever he and others may think, the lot of the Russian peasantry 
under Bolshevism, coming on top of what it endured under the old regime, is a 
dark chapter in history. The SR's held the key to a better future for these mil- 
lions of human beings. They threw the key away. To establish their responsi- 
bility for what was to come without in any way diminishing the Bolshevik 
responsibility has been as much or even more the main theme of my study as the 
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reappraisal of the Constituent Assembly noted by Professor Carson. In the last 
analysis, without desiring to do so, and knowing better, the SR’s surrendered 
direction of their movement to a small group that subordinated the peasant in- 
terest to the preservation of a plunder empire, to Pan-Slavism, and to the im- 
perious demands of the imperial French Republic. For this betrayal of a trust 
voluntarily assumed and never renounced I have condemned them—decisively, 
and without deference to pseudo canons of historical objectivity. 

Boulder, Colorado Over H. RADKEY 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 

In his review of Professor Arthur Adams’ Bolsheviks in the Ukraine (AHR, 
LXIX [Jan. 1964], 459) Mr. Basil Dmytryshyn mistakenly questions the use of 
the term "junker" which, he says, applies to the Prussian, not the Russian aristoc- 
racy. The fact of the matter is that Professor Adams is referring to lunkerskoe 
uchilishche, a military academy. The “junkers” (or sunkerd) were thus not 
aristocrats but students of officer training schools. 

Yale University F. KAZEMZADEH 


To THe Eprror or THE American HıstoricaL Review: 

His review of my The Americans, in your issue of April 1964 (p. 778), once 
again affords me the opportunity to advance the education of Carl N. Degler 
who, alas, has not yet learned how to read or how accurately to report the 
opinions of others. I deal with his misstatements in the order in which they ap- 
pear. ' 

It is simply not true that the book sketches “a happy picture of the American 
past" or that "prior to the middle of the twentieth century, little else [than the 
Civil War] was disappointing." See, inter alia, pages 60-65, 125—126, 192, and 
the whole of Chapter xvn. 

The statement that the New Deal was "a culmination of four decades of pro- 
gressive development" is not undefended or unexplored; it comes at the end of 
a chapter that traces those lines of development (see Chapter xxiv). 

The "years of socially critical progressivism" are not "summed up" in the 
sentence Degler quotes. T'hat sentence appears in the middle of a chapter that 
deals with American views of the outer world, 1900-1917 (p. 317), and it effects 
a transition between the analyses of attitudes toward foreign and toward domestic 
affairs. The discussion of progressivism comes two chapters later. 

"The mood of the expansive years after 1865" is not put as Degler says it is. 
The sentence he quotes du 309) opens a paragraph that goes on to suggest the 
relationship of the doubts engendered by the failure of the Civil War to the cul- 
tural, social, and political effects of industrialization and urbanization. 

Degler: “he flatly says that the minorities ‘could not become racists,’ ignoring 
the Black Muslims and the anti-Semitism of Father Coughlin. . . .” The phrase 

uoted comes (p. 337) in a discussion of the period before 1939, that is, before 

e appearance of the present Black Muslim movement; and Father Coughlin 
was not a racist although he may have been anti-Semitic in his references to in- 
ternational plutocrats mentioned two pages later (p. 339). 

The “tariff history of the years before 1860” is not “summed up” in the sen- 
tence quoted. That sentence (p. 219) appears in the course of a discussion of the 
attitudes of overseas merchants toward currency and national commercial policy, 
a it refers to their expectations of what a moderate tariff increase might have 

one. 
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Degler: *. . . FDR's overtures to the Russians are said to be based upon his 
belief that the USSR was a democracy." My discussion (pp. 379-82) does not 
refer to overtures to the Russians and does not say that FDR thought that the 
USSR was a democracy. It does say that the military and diplomatic situation be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 forced FDR “to push to the back of his mind the trouble- 
some freedoms in which he believed and Stalin did not” and “to minimize the 
general Soviet problem as much as possible” so that even after Yalta he “could 
not afford to let himself or the public know that his Russian ally was not a 
democracy and was a potential enemy.” 

The final paragraph of the review which purports to list “factual errors” has 
noted two regrettable typographical mistakes, but is filled out with rhetorical 
questions and with convenient alterations of my statements, Examples: I did not 
say that “slave breeding” was “the chief economic support of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Virginia plantation”; I said (p. 97) that the Chesapeake planters were es- 
sentially speculators who derived larger gains from the rising value of Negroes 
and land than from tobacco. I referred (p. 244) to “prostitution in the cities and 
concubinage on the plantations”; Degler feels free to alter the statement to 
“prostitution and concubinage on southern plantations.” I wrote (p. 258) that 
Lincoln was “willing to negotiate the question of the territories’; Degler 
gratuitously inserts “slavery,” so that he can refute an opinion I do not hold. 

The instance last referred to will illustrate the significance of Degler’s free and 
easy distortions. In the negotiations that looked toward compromise between the 
date of his election and his assumption of office, Lincoln refused to accept any 
arrangement that might in the future legitimate the spread of slavery. A new 
Missouri line or popular sovereignty defined as such would open the way for 
later efforts to create slave states in Mexico or the Caribbean. But he did not care 
much what arrangements for local government were made in such existing terri- 
tories as New Mexico (see his letter to Seward, February 1, 1861). Nor did he 
object when the Congress, controlled by Republicans, organized Dakota, Nevada, 
and Colorado without explicit reference to slavery, in effect leaving the status of 
the institution to popular sovereignty. This distinction is obliterated by your re- 
viewer’s alteration of my statement. I prefer, charitably, to consider that deforma- 
tion a product of ignorance rather than of malice, and I cling to the hope that Mr. 
Degler will still prove capable of learning. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN HıstoricaL Review: 


Let me say at the outset that Mr. Handlin’s optimism concerning my educability 
is justified. When I sent in my review, I anticipated that because I was critical of 
his book he would attack me personally. I must be learning, for, when first our 
p crossed in academic journals, I was totally unprepared for his personal 
touch. 

After reading Mr. Handlin's letter, I reread the careless generalizations and 
misstatements of fact in his book that I pointed out in my review. But I still be- 
lieve that any fair-minded reader would agree that my criticisms—and most of 
them Mr. Handlin has not disputed—as well as my praise of his book are reason- 
ably accurate, considering the general tendency of authors to find reviewers in- 
adequate. It would serve no purpose to go over the ground again. I am fully 
prepared to leave the decision as to the accuracy of my review to those interested 
readers who will compare my summaries and criticisms with the relevant pas- 
sages in the book itself. 
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Of more concern to me is the assertion by Mr. Handlin that I distorted his 
meaning by omitting or adding words in several places. An inspection of my 
review will make evident that I was in each instance paraphrasing, not quoting 
him, and so far as I can see my rendition did not alter his meaning, He makes 
much of the distinction between the question of the territories and that of slavery 
in the territories, charging me with obscuring it. So far as I can tell from his 
present exegesis of the sentence in his book, slavery was the only issue in the 
territories. It seems to me that the distinction, therefore, is in his mind only, and 
not in the historical record. Certainly it is not in the letter of Lincoln that he cites. 
There, only a single sentence is devoted to New Mexico, which is clearly treated 
as an exceptional territory—it already had local laws protecting slavery. Lincoln 
devotes almost the whole of that letter—as well as others—to asserting his “in- 
flexible” opposition to all means to extend slavery, that is, into any areas where 
it was not already protected by local law. Furthermore, Allan Nevins, in The 
Emergence of Lincoln, Volume IT, pages 407-408, 448, explained at length why 
the organizing of the territories of New Mexico, Nevada, Dakota, and Colorado 
was not a departure from Lincoln’s consistent position on the territories, or slavery 
in the territories, as one prefers. 

Vassar College Cart N. DEGLER 


On July 3, 1963, Dr. Shafer received the following letter from David L. 
Hoggan: 


It affords me great pleasure to inform you that on June rr, 1963, I was awarded the 
Leopold von Ranke Prize of DM 10,000 by the Gesellschaft zur Foerderung Geschichts- 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung e.V., Metzkauser Strasse 59, Duesseldorf 4, Germany. 
I received this award for my book, Der Erzwungene Krieg, which was reviewed in 
the October 1962 issue of the American Historical Review. 


This led to a news item in the October issue, The Review has followed the 
policy of not investigating the bona fides of organizations granting prizes in his- 
tory. In the light of the following letter perhaps that policy should be revised. 


To THE EDITOR or THE American Hisroricaz Review: 


In the October 1963 issue of the AHR (p. 299) a note was printed according to 
which “David L. Hoggan received the Leopold von Ranke Prize of the Gesell- 
schaft zur Foerderung Geschichtswissenschaftlicher Forschung e.V. for his Der 
Erzwungene Krieg.” Nobody of the German historians questioned had ever 
heard of this society. Eventually it was discovered that it really existed. It was 
founded (ad hoc?) and registered in 1962 in Diisseldorf, not a university town 
but an industrial center. Among those responsible for the registration is not a 
single historian, but most of them have a clear-cut Nazi past, and it is assumed 
that a former Gauleiter is the initiator behind the scene. At any rate the “Leopold 
von Ranke Prize” is, to put it mildly, a misnomer abusing the name of the 
famous honorary member of the AHA in order to give the forthcoming Ameri- 
can edition of the Hoggan book (first published in Germany by a well-known 
former Nazi) a totally undeserved credit. 

Universities of Chicago and Tübingen Hans RorurzLs 
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